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* general approbation which the public have for ſo long a period 
ſhewn to Gurumtz's Grocrtarnical Grammar, fu the 
neceſſity of expatiating upon its excellence and utility. It will only be 
—— ty 6 ſome account of the additions and improvements which this 
* received. | 1 | 

o pains have been ſpared to render the Geographical part amufing 
and inſtructing, to give a lively delineation of the manners of diftant na- 
tions, and to exhibit thoſe variations which different climates, different 
education,” and different purſuits muſt — 2 — the human mind : in 
exccuting this difficult taſk, we have conſulted the accounts of the lateſt 
travellers from whom either uſeful or entertaining information could be 
drawn. The many valuable publications which have been given to the 
world relative to India have been carefully inveſtigated, and ery 
either uſeful or amuGag has been extracted. The Geography of that ex- 
tenfive country has been much improved by Major Rennel, of whoſe a» 
bours we have not failed to profit; Major Dirom's. narrative of the cams 
paign in the Peninſula, which terminated the war with Tippoo Sultan in 
1792 3 Maurice's Indian Antiquities, the work vf a man of the firſt genius, 
and of the firſt abilities, has furniſhed us with valuable information, beſides 
other books which have been occaſionally conſulted in the geographical ac- 
count of Aſta. Very confiderable improvements and additions have been 
made in the hiftory of the iſlands which lie ſcattered in the Indian Ocean; 
many of which bad hitherto remained either totally, unexplored, or v 
little known; partly defended by the tempeſtuous ocean which ſurround 
them, and partly by the inhoſpitable and ferocious manners of the natives. 
Concerning theſe we have been able to collect much valuable information, 
relative to their productions, to the wonderful phenomena which nature hag 
diſplayed in e ſolitary receſſes, and to the manners of their ſavage inha 
bitants. For moſt of particulars we are indebted to the Allatic re- 
ſearches. What tittle information could be collected concernin Afri 
has been carefully attended to. The travels of the enterprifing Vaillant and 
the journey of Col. Paterſon have been examined with attention, and Fs 5 


particulars have been extracted, which tend to exhibit a true portrait of the. 
manners of its inhabitants. In our journey through the barren deſerts. © 
Arabia we have been much aſfiſted by the ingenious Mr. Bruce, from whoſe 
valuable work we have extracted many particulars not to be found in apy 
other edition. Our account of Egypt is much improved, and a more en- 
larged account is given of the magnificent ruins of the temples, domes, and 
triumphal pillars, which remind the claflic traveller of the grandeur of this 
once renowned country. In the geographical account of America, we have 
followed Mr. Morſe, who viſited the ſeveral States in the Union, and has 
.greatly improved the geography of that country. a | 

The moſt aſtoniſhing and awful events, which have taken place in the 
world for ſome years back, have rendered of — neceſſary to make 
very great additions to the hiſtorical part of this edition. difficulty 
of this taſk has been moreover greatly incygaſed by the diverſity of opt- 
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nions to which theſe have given riſe, and the violence and animoſit 
with which each 5 — — 4 the cauſe they have eſpouſed. Though, 
the fury of that flame which the French Revolution has excited may per- 
haps have ſomewhat abated, yet we are ſenſible we tread upon dangerous 
ground; igner fo ofitos cineri dolgſo. But, however much we may wiſh to be 
unbiaſſed by 10 

aſſuming an 


7 


of great candqur, pretend, that they are of no 


appearance 
e he view the ſtruggles of both with- frigid indifference. The hiſtory | 


period. we allade to has excited in our breaſt a more lively intereſt, 


the illuſtrious author of Refle&ions on the French Revolution, around whoſe 
752 honours will continue to thicken, and laurels to bloom, while genius, 
viſdom, erudition, and integrity, command the admiration of mankind ; 
whoſe name will be. inſcribed in the laſting roll of immortality, while his 
feeble opponents will be at reſt in the © family vault of all the Capulets.” 
It has been our particular ſtudy to give ſuch a comprehenſive hiſtory of 
that period, as our narrow limits — permit; and it is hoped, that ſuch 
as have neither leiſure nor opportunity to read the more minute hiftories 
of theſe tranſactions, will here be enabled to obtain ſuch a ſatisfactory view 
of a very calamitous portion of the hiſtory of their own times, as will 
r from being the dupes of artful falſehood or inſidious miſre- 
retentation, _ | | 
F The hiſtory of England is continued to the battle of the Nile, and con- 
cludes with a ina ws account of that memorable victory and its pro- 
bable influence on the powers of Europe; the hiſtory of France has alſo 
been enlarged ; it contains an account of all the awful events. which 
have recently taken place in that country : the narrative is compiled from 
the writings of thoſe who have had the beſt opportunities of information, 
and whoſe reſpectable characters render their veracity unimpeachable. Par- 
ticular attention has been paid to that part of the hiſtory which relates to 
the fate of the unfortunate Lewis and his family—his cruel impriſonment, 
his protracted ſufferings, and ignominious death. The account of his laft 
affecking 4 his family is taken from the journal of Clery, his 


interview wi 
valet de chambre, who was a witneſs of the melancholy ſcene, which be 
alfetingly deſcribes. The hiſtories of Ireland, Spain, Germany, Pruſſia, 
Ruſſia, Italy, Kc, are all greatly enlarged and improved. In the hiſtory of 
Egypt, fome account is given of the invaſion of that country by the French, 
ul paſſages are extracted; from the letters of Buonaparte, deſcribing the 
Situation of the French army.—The maps are executed in the beſt manner, 
1 | 


As rr 

19 conclude, the publiſhers flatter themſelves that this new edition of 
GCUTar;e's Caqcrarnicar Granmnas confiderably enlarged beyond any 
former one, will be fqund to be the beſt hitherto publiſhed. 
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us views, we cannot imitate the example of thoſe, who, - 


and we 2 avow that we have warmly eſpouſed the ſentiments of 
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8 INTRODUCTION. * 
. Re n 0 publilhed it 
to the world in the. year 1530. This daftrine bad bees fo lag is chem 

the reſtorer of it was conſidered as the inventor ; and the ſyſtem 
obtaintd the name of the Copernican philoſophy, | revived by that 
great man. = 1 | 


Europe however was ftill immerſed in i 
of the world were not able to keep pace wi a 
Tycho ag > 66} nana a. noble Dane, 
Prolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling 
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2 
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to on of the earth, 
. endeavoured, about 1586, to eſtabliſh a new f I ich was 
{till more perplexed and embarrafled than that of Ptolemy allows a 


monthly motion to the moon round the earth, as the | it ; 
it makes the ſun to be the centre of the orbits of Mercury, Venus, M 


b 
half of Europe beyond the reach of the 
ſeriptures were not hw Ko 
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Szen. I! 3&4 
Oft che Doctrine of the Synrae. 


AVING, in the foregoing Section, treated of the Uxtvxasz in ge 
arenen planet, we now 
pceed to the doctrine of the SUR, which onght always to be premiſed 

that of. the Globe or earth, as we ſhall ſee in the next Section. In 


handling this fubject, we conſider the earth ns at veſt, and the 
8 f 


—_ . 


familiar, and, in delivering the elements of ſcienoe, this object cannot 
N. B. I 2 Gad 6 — the reader 
B. Inu more to com may 
occaſionally turm his eye to che $gure af the artiſrial fphere on the oppoſite 


e. | | 
"The ancienta obſerved, that al the ſtars turned (in — round 
the earth, from eaſt to weft, in twenty-four hours; that circles whick 
they deſcribed in thoſe revalations, were parallel to each other, 
of the ſame itude ; thoſe paſſing over the middle of the 
_ the largeſt of all, while the reft diminiſhed in proportion to their e 
trom it. They alſo obſerved, that there were two points in the | 
which always preferved the fame fituation. Theſe points they 
celeſtial poles, uſe the heavens ſeemed to turn round them. In 
to imitate theſe motions, they invented what is called the * 
through the centre of which they drew a Mie or ivo rod, an 
of 


1 
if 
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whoſe extremities are fixed to the immoveahle points called Poles. 
farther obſerved, that on the zacth of March, and 2 September, 
circle deſcribed by the ſun, was at an equal diſtance from both of the 


Fe 


This circle, therefore, muſt divide the earth into two equal parts, and on 
this account was called the Equator or Egualler. It was alfo called the 


Equino®ial Line, becauſe the fun, when moving in it, makes the days 
nights of equal length all over the world. Having alſo obferved that 
the 21ſt of June to the 224 of December, the fun advanced every day 
wards a certain point, and having arrived there, returned towards that 
whence it ſet out, from the ＋ of Binndes ws the 21ſt of June: they 
fixed theſe points, which they called Solſlicer, becaufe- the direct motion of 
the fun was ftopped at them ; and repreſented the bounds of the ſun's mo- 
tion, by two cireles,. which they named Tropics, becauſe the fun no fooner 
arrived there than he turned back. Aſtronomers obſerving the motion of 
the ſun, found its quantity, at a mean rate, to be nearly a degree (cr the 
30th part) of a great circle in the heavens, every 24 hours. This great 
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SECT. I. 
| The Doftrine of the Goms naturally follows that of the SNA. 


Y the dodine of the 1038 is meant the rep ion of the different 

places and countries, on the rr 

ball. Now the manner in which geographers have repreſented the fituation 
of one place this earth with to another, or with regard to the / 
earth in 2 
al glo 


ſneak 
other e 
yet it . _ 


be ſo long | g 
eaſt, and weſt points, The French philoſopher aſſerted 
b put to a trial by the French * 
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merly obſerved, with 
, and 


to the earth's motion. For if we fix a ball of 
it round, we ſhall find that it will jut out or pro 
to r — Now this id exałtly 
n earth ; only that its axis, repreſented by the 
erenpe from that Squie Þs 56 that it may be | by » globe 
or ball without any ſenfible error. N * | 
CixcUMFERENCE AND DIAMETER OF THE ATR. ] In che general table 
f which we have exhibited, page 3, the diameter of the globe is given according 
to the beſt obſervations ; ſo that its circumference is $5,030 0 1h miles. 
This circumference is conceived, for the convenieney of meaſurmg, to be 
divided into three hundred ty parts or degrees, each degree containing 
fixty _ ——— miles, or ſixty nine Engliſh miles and a half. Theſe de- 
ſame manner conceived to be divided each into fixty minutes. 
* Hm AND POLES OF THE EARTH.] The axis of the earth is that imagi- 
nary line paſſing through its centre, on which it is ſuppoſed to turn round once. 
in tweiity-four hours. The extreme points of this line are called the Poles 
of the earth; one in the north and the other in the ſouth, which are 
under the two points of the heavens called the North and South Poles. The 
of theſe poles is of great uſe to the geographer, in determini 
the diſtances and ſituation of places; for the mark as it were the en 
of the earth, which is divided in the middle by equator ; ſo that the nearer 
one approaches to the poles, beg ord rp hu equator ; and 
contrariwiſe, in removing from the you approach the equator. 
CincLss OF _ GLOBE. } hc ar commonly divided into the 
greater and . t whole plane paſſes through the cen- 
FFB ee, A le 
circle is that which, being parallel to a greater, cannot paſs through the cen- 
tre of the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts. The! greater cireles are 
fox, in number the leffer only 
- EquaTor.] The firſt Treat circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the Equator, which 
we have had occaſion to hint at already. It is called ſometimes the Zquino@ia!, 
1 the reaſon of which we have explained; and by navigators it is alſo called 
the Line, becauſe, according to their rude notions, they believed it to be a 
great Line drawn upon the ſea from eaſt to weſt, dividing the earth into the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, and which they were actually to paſs in 
5 ſailing from one into the other. The poles of this circle are the ſame with 
thoſe of the world. It paſſes through the eaſt and weft points of the world, 
and, as has been already mentioned, divides it into the northern and ſouthern 
hemiſpheres. It is divided into three hundred and fixty degrees, the uſe of 
| which will ſoon 
1 Hox1zons. ] e 
wood encompaſſing the globe and dividing it into the upper and lower hemi- 
ſpheres. 2 very properly diſtinguiſh the horizon into the 5 — 
1 firſt is that which bounds the utmoſt proſpect o 


ſight, when we u the heavens around us, apparently working Ge out 
or ſed. 
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thoſe of all circles are) are called the Zenith and Nadir; the firſt exaftly 
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circle which repreſents it on the globe, has ſeveral circles drawn upon it 3 of 
theſe the innermoſt is that exhibiting the number of of the twelve ſigns 
of the Zodiac (of which hereafter), viz. thirty to each ſign. Next to this, you | 
have the names of theſe figna# Next to this, the days of the month according 
to the old ſtyle, and then according to the new ſtyle. Beſides theſe, there is a 
cirele enting the thirty-two'rhumbs, or points of the marinex's compaſs. 
'The uſe of all theſe will be explained afterwards. | 
Mralbtan. ] This circle” is repreſented by the braſs ring, on which the 
globe hangs and turns. It is divided into three hundred and fixty degrees, 
and cuts the equator 1 „* angles ; ſo that, 1 the equator 
each to the the world, it contains four times ninety. degrees, 
and divides the th into the eaſtern and weſtern | hemiſpheres. This circle 
is called the meridian, becauſe when the ſun comes to the ſouth part of it, it 
altitude for that 
day, which is therefore called its meridian altitude. Now as the ſun is never 


in its meridian altitude at two places eaſt or weſt of one another at the ſame 


time, each of theſe places muſt have its own meridian. There are commonly 
„ — the globe twenty-four meridians, one through every fifteen degrees 
of the equator. ' | 

| Levine. The zodiac is a broad circle, which cuts the equator obliquely ; 
in which the twelve ſigns above mentioned are ented. In the middle of 
this circle is ſuppoſed another called the Zchpric, from which the fun never 
deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he advances thirty degrees every 
month, The twelve figns are, 


1. Aries — — March 7. Libra „ — September 
2. Taurus 8 — — April 8. Scorpio m — October 

3. Gemini n — — May 9. Sagittarius F — November 
4. Cancer W — — June 10. Capricorn 5 — December 
5. Leo X — — jay 11. Aquarius = — January 
6. Virgo m — — Auguſt | 12. Pilces „ — February 


Colure. Theſe divide the ecliptic into four equal = or quarters, which 
are denominated according to the points which theſe paſs thro viz. the 
four cardinal points, and are the firft points of Aries, Libra, , and 
. ; and theſe are all the great circles. 1 

\ Txorics.] If you ſuppoſe two circles drawn parallel to the equinocti 
at twenty-three degrees thirty minutes diſtance from it, meaſured on the 
—_ meridian, and one towards the north, the other towards the ſouth, 
t are called Tropics, becauſe the fun appears, when in them, to turn 
backwards from 2 


e Arclic, becauſe the north pole is near the conſtellation of the Bear; 
' the ſouthern, the Antardjic, becauſe oppolite to the former. 82 
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io be the 
reader at the ſame time, with- 
out ſeei in deſign then of all 
theſe ci fituation of places on the earth, 
17 — ONTY ond. 
was ingui quarters earth, in 
they lay i Rur wag 0 4. 
2 according as they lay on the gorth or ſouth fide of 
Zonss.] After the four leſſer circles we have meſitioned, came to be 
known, it was found that the earth, by means of them, might be divided inte 
* five portions, and that the places on its ſurface might be dif- 
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oe, Goes — cred „which ſignifies a girdle ; being broad 
The | 


render the earth not only habitable, but ſo fruitful, that in many places 
in a year; all ſorts of ſpices and drugs are almoſt 
; and it furniſhes more ect metals, precious ſtones, 
the reſt of the earth together. In ſhort, the countries of 
America, which lie under this zone, are in all reſpects the 
luxuriant upon earth. 
temperate, becauſe, meeting the rays of the ſun obliquely, 
joy a moderate degree of heat. 
gid zoncs he between the polar circles and the poles, or rather 
ithi 1 They rn 
of the year it is extremely cold thers, and every thing is 
long as the ſun is under the horizon, or but a little above it. 
However, theſe zones are not quite uninhabitable, though much leſs fit for 
iving in than the torrid. 
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one of all theſe zones are thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans. 


Our knowledge of the ſouthern temperate 2one is very ſcanty ; we know 
— — —— frigid zone. 
CuimaTts.] But the diviſions of the earth into hemiſ 
. zones; though it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quarter 
the earth any place lies, is not ſufficiently minute for giving us a notion of the 
diſtances one place and another. This however is ſtill more necel- 
EEE Pine? ham inpranms to ethind'ts brow the aging 


with regard to one a other, than with regard to the earth itſelf. The 


| firſt ſtep taken for determinung this matter, was to divide the earth into what 
are called Climates. It wiag obſerved, that the day was always twelve hours 
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+ Caſpian Sea, and 


iT. Here lie Abyſflaia in Africa; Siam, Madraſs, and 


ö 


XI. Edinburgh, C 


og. D., Nane of Couutries and remarkable places 
in every climate north of the equator. 


l. Within the ficik Climace he the Gold 20d 9 
Coaſt in Africa; Malacca in the Eaſt ladies; Cay- 
enne and Surinam i in Terta Firma, 8. America. 


Pondicherry ia the Eaſt Indies ; Straits of Darie 
berween N. and 8. America 'T the Gra- 
nades, Sc. Vincent, and Barbados in the W. ladies. 


5/13 go{[lil. Contains Mecca in Arabia ; —2 5 == 


Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies; Canter 
Mex co, Bay of Campeachy, in North America ; 


+ 0m gk Hiſpaniola, St. , Anti 
and Guadalupe, in the Weſt- Indies 


Iv. — 2 Canary lands, in Africa ; U 
capital of the * wy pire in Aſia z Gulf « 
- Mexico, and Eaſt in North A nerics ; 
Havanna, i in the Weſt- ladies. 
of the Meditermnean 
ſea ; the Barb in Africa; ferafalem, H- 
patan, „capital Fer; : Nankin in China; Cali» 
ia, New Mexico, Weſt Florida, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas, in North America. 
I. Liſbon, in Portugal ; Madrid in Spain; Minor- 
ca, Sardiaia, and part of Greece, in the Mediterra- 
nean; Aſia Minor; of the Caſpian Sea ; Sa- 
—— Great C—y Pekin, in China ; 
orea, illiam h, in 
Maryland a0 Philadelpia x" ty egg 


France ; Turin, Genoa, and Rome, i in Italy; Con- 
| ſtantinople, and che Black Sea, in Turkey; 


Boſton in New Eotland, North America. 
VII. Pari Vienna, capital of Germany; Nova Sco- 
tia, Newfoundland, and Canada, in N. America. 
IX. London Prague, Dreſden ; Cracow in 
— 2 provinces of Ruflia ; nart «< 
t of Newfoundland. 
X. — Vork, ork, Hol „ Hanover, and Tartary ; 
Warſaw, in Poland ; Labrador, and New South 
Wales, in North America. 
Moſcow cap. of F 


XII. South part. of Sweden ; Tobolaki cap. of Sibe: ri 
XIII. Orkney Iles ; Stackhelra, capital of Sweden. 
XIV. Bergen in Norway; Peterſburgh i in Ruflia. 
XV. on's Streights, North America. 
XVI. Siberia, and the South part of Welk G 
XVII. Droatheim, in Norway. 

X VIII. Part of Finland in Ruſha. 

XIX. Archangel on the White ſca, Ruſſia. 
XX. Hecla, in Iceland. , 

XX1 Northern parts of Raſſia and Siberia. 
XXII. New North Wales in North America. 
XXIII. Davis's ſtraits, in ditto. 

XXIV. Samoicda. | 


XXV. 1-4. 2 


4.4 
2 


Month 


onthe XXVII. Zembla Auaſtralise. 
| 


XX VI. Weſt-Greenland. 


X'VUL. Zembla Borealis. 
XIX. Spita bergen or Eaſt Greenland. | 
XX. Uoknown. 


VII. Northern provinces, of Spain; ſouthern ditto of | 


of Tarcary ; New York, 


LSE? 
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| 1A T RO DVS TTR 
- ExTrrovs.] The diſtance of places places from the equilior, or 


their Latitude, meaſured on the globe, of the merid 
above deſerided. 2 + he oe, By as of the me 


the equator— 6 66 
Paz&LLELts or LATITUDE. Through, every 
P! through every — 
to be drawn, which they « parallel or > $0 


2 with the meridian of any place, ſhews «The inter 
R 2 

Lovotrupt. ] The longitude of a place is its ſituation with 
firlt meridian, and conſequently reckoned towards the eaſt or weſt; poles fo 
ing the longitude there is no ſpot from which we ought to ſet 
out to another, but the advantage of a general rule,'the meri- 
dian of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary Iſlands, was conſidered as the 
firſt meridian in moſt of the and maps, and the longi god of pheja 
was retkoned to be ſo many eaſt or weſt of the meridian of 

The modern globes fix the firſt meridian from which the degrees of longitude 


are reckoned So the capital city of the different kingdoms where off 


made, viz. the Engliſh globes date the firſt meridian from London or 
wich, the French from Paris Ke. © Theſe degrees are 


on the equator. o place can have more than 180 degrees of Jongi- 


tude, becauſe the * of the being 360 | 

TC that diſtance ; hut 

ery improperly reckon the longitude quite 

Pak Cs of longitude are not equal like thoſe of lati- | 

— — © e incline, or their diſtanee con- 
tracts ĩn proachin the pole. ence in 60 degrees of latitude, a 

1 bf the qnentity of a degree on . 

the reſt. The number of miles contained in degree of longitude, in each 

parallel of fatitude, are ſet down in the table, in the following pa 


titude of any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to the tary 
meridian, and we ſhall find the degree of longi marked on the, « 
and the degree of latitude on the meridian. 80 that to the 
between the latitude or longitude of two places, we have. to 


— 


Loncirobs up LATITUDE FounD.] To find the Longitude and La- 


compare 
the of either, thus found, with oe another; and the Wi 


. S 13> wb hore pier; ohh hong, 


of longitude at the equator, and every 
katituge Aer fp lobe, 


nll be ale die REED ES . 


Disxaucx or PLACES 1 The diſtance: of which lie 
in an — direction, i. e. neither directly ſouth, north, 222 


inſtance, l — — 
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Multiply the diameter by — which is » great cook dabt- 


the mto two parts, and the Ke es wad the prode 
mah | 9. ſaid prod fixth af ihe th 
2 . 4 _ > F by the 
Foot and top of a mguntain 
to the diameter of the earth 
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Pros. 3. To find the longitude and latitude of any plac 
For this, ſee page 19. 
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Bring the 
fame meridian | 
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f places are exactly under the upper 
1 of the brazen meridian, for thoſe are the places defred. * 
Puoz. 8. Dan 
| _ 
| | Elevate the pole (a) accordin to the latitude of the. 


given 
Un 2. place; find the Sun's place in the ecliptic (5) at that time, 
; Pxon. 6. which being brought to the. eaſt fide of * L. ſet the 


index of the circle at noon, or the figure XII. 


and turning the globe about till the aforeſaid place of the ecliptic touch the 
A weſtern ſjde of the horizon, look upon the _—_— circle, and whereſoever the 
b index pointeth, reckon the number of hours hetween the ſame and the up 
en for that is the len of the day, the complement whereof to 
24 hours is dhe length of the night. 
Pros. 9. To Ino whos cheb i i by the yhelo in ang 


and at any time, provided you know the hour of oo ap pad eb wk 
Jn. 


a Bring the p the plac in which you are to the brazen it, 
(e] Pron. 3. the a? raiſed (e] according to the-latitude thereof, 
RN to the hour of the day 


at that time. es big he defired place to the brazen meridian, aud the 
index will point out the preſent hour at that place wherever it is. 


Pros 10. 4 ing given in the Torrid Zone to Jud haſt ene. daye of the 
Er un ſball be vertical to the ſame. 5 4 


B Bring the given EE of 
x latitude is above it. Move the globe round, and obſerve the two 
the ſaid degree of latitude. Search 


oints of the pe that pod Hong 
n the wooden horizon (or by p eee 
What he paſſed through the reſaid points of the ecliptic, for 
are the r 


> Pros. 11. The month and day being given 2 wot 
 -Novth Frigid Zone, where the Sun then Ade to ſhine conflant!: . 
7 * ar alſo thoſe places of the South Frigid Zone, where then pine to ho abſent. 


The rr between the 
92 uinox and the ſummer ſolſtice, or between the 

; 1% Prom, 6. e ſolſtice) find (4) the Sun's place 
in the ech and marking the Tame, bring it to the brazen 

meridian, and reckon the APS towards 


ING . d dene, 
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folution of the latt 3 he gen 
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eee do conflnty fone un he aid Places und 


Ge ag ö 


* 15. rer 
which the ſun when in the meridian, 
The ſun's place in the ecliptic being 24 
ſame to the brazen meridian, in which make a ſmall mark 
with chalk, exactly above the Sun's place. Which done, turn 


thoſe places which hare the Sun vertical in the meridian, will 
under the ſaid mark. 


Pros. 14. The month and day given, to * wakes the 
compaſs the fun then riſeth in be) Sos. a "ow 1 

Elerate the polE according to the attude of the defired place, and 
in the ecliptic at the given time, b 8 
ſide of the horizon, and you may there clearly fce the point of the compaſs 
upon which he then rileth By turning the globe about till his coin- 
cde with the weſtern ide of th borizon, you may ia fe wpon ſaid cir- 
cle the exact point of his ſetting. 


Pros.'15. To bnow by the globe the length of the longef and foerte and 
oiekts it ap Jevt of the work, Ao 


any n l the 
hy pole enuf northern, or if in the ſouthern he- 
ait ie the caſt ide of the deen, and the index of the hora- 
ry circle at noon, turn the about tall the of Cancer touch the weſ- 
n then obſerve circle the number 
of hours between the index and the u iT 
: — — 


the 


the earth RY RO ITN P «ber 
time. 
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le i Prom ag. Floinenkiand doy being ginmy with the phaoe” of the Mbon is the 
= The Moon's place in the zodiac may be found readily- enough. at any 
= time by denen ae and. her feste which! Ober drr. 
| * r 
6. | {a) Pros. 2: — 
16. « 
of 
m; 
me. 
el | 
ad 3 being given on the globe ve diflance 
| 20. Two ; ven on to find the true 
| — place. * Dy Jad 2 x 
ay, 
n or 


Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of alitude-over-both the places, 
and the number of degrees i betweer them will be their true diſt- 


Pos. 21. A place being gives on the globe, and its true dftanct' from a fec- | 
ond place, to find thereby all other places of the earth that are of the ſame diffauce 
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equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun, in rec. 
ved of it. I. s. 
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24 


that ja, ia bes ach, at all times of the year, - { Far: the ſun de- 
clines alternately,.. from the towards the north: and towards the 


ſouth, yet, as the horizon of the equator cuts all the ls of latitude and 

— batvei, the fuo mult altays — 

half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and for the other half below it. 

| 5. In all places of the earth between the. equator. and 
hts are equally long, viz. 12 hours each, when the ſun is in the equinoc- 
js for, fo. alk. clans. of the. poles. hand. of go degrees (which is the 


greateſt} ane half of the equator or equinoGtal will be abore the horizon, | 


and the other half below it. 
6. The da erer zual length at any place between 
the equator and polar Cclew but when th un enters the ſigns op Aries and 
For in every other part of the ecliptic, the circle of the ſun's 
daily motion is divided iato two unequal parts by the horizon. 
| that any place is to the equator, the leſs is the difference 
between the length of the days and nights in that and the more re- 


mote, the contrary. The circles which the ſun deſcribes in the heaven. 
every 1 and more un- 


* teh of latitude, ho long or 
8. In pon any given tu wever 

nnn 

is then of the ſame at all the reſt; for in turning the globe round its 


axis (when rectified accordin to the ſun's declination) all theſe places will 


long above or below the horizon. 
hn ee to 
under the tropics, once a year, but never any 


declination from the equator is equal to the latitude of that 
VF ual to the 


titude of on the rr ecliptic nds and - 
as the ſun never without the tropics, he can never be vertical to any 
r 


10. In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the ſun, when he is 


in . continues 24 hours above the horizon. without ſetting z - 
wa god orphan tropic is below their horizon. And when the fun is 
i tmapic, he Þ. 7 the fone. length, of ine, meet niing + | 

of that tropic is above their horizon. But, at all other 
times of the year, he riſes and ſets there, as in other places; becauſe all the 


. ap: 


circles that can be drawn parallel to the equator, atory between the tropics, are 
more or leſs cut by the horizon, as they are farther from, or nearer to, that 
tropic which is all above the horizon: and when the ſun is not in either of the 
R ep pete eee 

11. To all places in the northern hemiſphere, from the equator to the 
day and ſhorteſt nr 


polar circle, the longeſt 
erm trapis 7 nd the ee and long is when the ſun is in the 
ſouthern tropie; becauſe no ade kr motion is ſo much above 


ae and none ſo little 
l ee it, as the ſouthern. ka the oben hemiſphere, 


wha, + ER places between the polar circles and 


the days and 


where elſe. For, there 
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tive of the year without ring ! betauſe ome part of the e 


e former caſe, and as much of the oppoſite part. never riſes 


places are, the longer 


r he on or abſence. 
13. If a ſhip ſets out fron? any the earth eaſt ward to 
e 1 4 
that ſhip, in time, at their return 


or count one day more than , thoſe who 
ſun's di ; 


ſolute time: 1 3 7 je * 1286 
Hence, if two ſtips ſhould ſet out at the ſame time from any port, and 


rr the other weſtward, fo ade 7 
e port on any day whatever, will differ two days in reckoning thei 
time, at their 2 4 from round the earth, they will differ 


OF THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. |... 
RRE conftituent parts of the Earth ate two, the land and water. The 


parts of the land are continents, iſlands, peninſulas, ifthmuſes, promon- 
tories, capes, coaſts, mountains, &c. This land is divided into two | 


tp 


ory 
of land, ſtretching itſelf into the fea, the end of which 1s. 
pe. A coaft or ſhore is that part of 
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from de r e 
deen made in it during the patriarchal times. We 
age of Fs BY the commercial intercourſe between men muſt 
be pretty confi „before the n= came to be . confidered as the 
medium of trade; and yet this was the caſe even in the days of Abraham. 
It ap however, from the relations which eſtabliſh this fact, that the 
= had not been of ancient date; it had no mark to aſcer- 
tain its weight or fineneſs; and in a contract for a burying-place, in 
Dr for which Abraham gave filver, the metal is weighed in pre- 
ſence of all the people. But as commerce improved, and 1 7 of this 
fort became more common, this practice was laid afide, and the quantit 
of filver was aſcertained by a particular mark, which faved the troub 
of weighing it. But this does not appear to have taken place till the 
time of Jacob, the ſecond from Abraham. The refilah, of which we read 
in his time, was a piece of money, ſtamped with the of the lamb, 
and of a preciſe and ſtated value. It appears from the hiſtory of Jofeph, 
that the commerce_ between different nations was by this time ' 
carried on. The Iſhmaelites and Midianites, who bought him of 
brethren, were travelling merchants, reſembling the modern caravans, whe 
carried ſpices, perfumes, and other rich .! 


ties, from their own coun- 
try into Egypt. The fame obſervation may be made from the book of 
Joby who, according to the beſt writers, was a native of Arabia Felix, and al- 
ſo a contemporary with Jacob, He ſpeaks of the roads of Thema and 
Saba, i. e. of the caravans which ſet out from thofe cities of Arabia. Tf 
we reflect, that the commodities of this country were rather the luxuries than 
the conveniencies of life, we ſhall have reaſon to conchude, that the coun- 
tries into which they were ſent for fale, and particularty Egypt, were 
conſiderably improved in arts and refinement : for pebple do not think of 
luxuries, until the uſeful arts have made high advancement among them. 
In ſpeaking of commerce, we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
fpecies of it, which is carried on by land or inland commerce, and that which 
is carried. on by ſea, : which laſt kind of traffic is both later in its origin, and 
flower in its progreſs. Had the deſcendants of Noah been left to their owh 
ingenuity, aud received no tinctüre of the antediluvian knowledge from the! 
wile anceſtors, it is improbable that they ſhould have ventured on wer 
the open feas ſo ſaon as we find they did. That branch of his poſterity, who 
ſettled on the coaſts of Paleſtine, were the firſt people of the world amon 
whom navigation was made ſubſervient to commerce; they were diſtingui < 
by. a word, which in the Hebrew tongue ſignifies merchants, and are the fame 
nation afterwards known to the Greeks by the name of Phornicians. In- 
habiting a barren and ungrateful ſoil, they ſet themſelves to better their 
fituation by cultivating the arts. Commerce was their capital object: and 
with all the writers pagan antiquity; they paſs for the inventors of whate- 
ver is ſubſervient to it. At the time of Abraham they were regarded as a 
powerful nation; their maritime commerce is mentioned by Jacob in his 

words to his children; and, if we way believe Herodotus in a matter of 
ſuch remote antiquity, the Phœnicians had by this time navigated the coafts , 
of Greece, and carried off the daughter of Taachus. | 
The arts of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, 
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moon, as to Lav 2: 15 th 
univerſal cuſtom among all the 
portion of a 


I S 
natural for thoſe nations dud ++» 


ſky, to obſerve that the various ap 
nearly in four vous ; hence the Pon — 2 
people 1 ure, and who had gatten 

among them the diviſion oof the month, ua naturally remark, that twelve 
of theſe brought back the ſame temperature of the ar, air, or the fame ſeaſons ; 
of what is called the lunar year, which has every where taken 
place in the infancy af ſcience. This, together with the obſervation of the 
fixed ſtars, — as we learn from the book of Job, muſt have been very 
ancient, naturally ved the way for the diſcovery of the solar year, which 
at that time — 4 be thought an immenſe improvement in aſtronomy, 
But with regard to thoſe 4 of knowledge which we have mention- 
ed, it is to be remembered, that they were e = en 
few nations of Aſia, Europe offers a frightful ſpectacle during this period. 
Who could believe that the Greeks, who in later ages became the patterns 
of politeneſs and every elegant art, were deſcended from a favage race of 
men, traverſing the woods and wilds, inhabiting the rocks and caverns, 2 
wretched prey to wild animals, and ſometimes to one another! This, how- 
ever, is no more than what was to be expected. Thoſe deſcendants of Noah, 
who had removed to a great diſtance from the lains of Shinar, loſt all 
connection with the civilized part of manland. eir poſterity became ſtill 
more ignorant; and the human mind was at length ſunk into an abyſs of 
miſery and wietchednels. 

We might naturally expect, that from the death of Jacob, and as we ad- 
vance forward in time, the hiſtory of the great empires of 9 3 bod and Re 
would emerge from their x, a £ This, however, is 
caſe: we only get a glimpſe of them, and they diſappear entirely hen Bom 
ages. After the reign of Ninias, who ſucceeded Semiramis and Ninus B. C, 
in the Aſfyrian throne, we find an aſtoniſhing blank in the hiſtory of 1965. 
this empire 37 eight hundred years. The filence of ancient, 
hiſtory on ba this is commonly er to the ſoftneſs and effemimaty 
of the | ſucceſſors Nias whoſe lives afforded no events worthy of narration. 
Wars and commotions are the great themes of the hiſtorian, while the gentle 
and happy reigns of wiſe princes paſs unobſerved and unrecorded. Sefoftris, 
a prince of wonderful abilities, is ſuppoſed to have mounted the throne 'of 
Egypt, after Amenophis, who was {wallowed up in the Red Sea about the 
year before Chriſt 1492 ; by his aſſiduity and atieation the civil and military 
eſtabliſhments of the E ptians received very confiderable — 
Egypt, in the time of i immediate ſucceſſors, was, in all 


kite 
Ken r 


It was 
ſerene 


dabiſity, che moſt powerful kingdom upon earth, and, according to the 


= faproled to have contained twent -leven millions of inhabitants. 
But ancient hiſtory often excites, without ing our curiofity ; for, from 
the reign of Seſoſtris to that of Bocchoris, in the Year before: Chriſt 708, we 


have Hale knowledge of even the name of the intermediate 


inces. ; 
judge, — 4 collateral circumſtances, the country dy have ive 


tinued in a flouriſhing condition ; for continued to pout forth her 
exjoptes into. — Athens, that eat of learning and po- R C. 
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1 INTRODUCTION. 


tion to Cecrops, who landed in Greece with an Egyptian colony, and endeg- 
voured to civilize the rough manners of the original inhabitants. From the 
inſtitutions which Cecrops eſtabliſhed among the Athenians, it is eaſy to infer 
in what ſituations they muſt have lived before his arrival. The laws of mar- 
riage, which few nations are ſo barbarous as to be altogether uainted 
with, were not known in Greece. Mankind, like the beaſts of the field, were 
propagated by accidental rencounters, and with little knowledge of thoſe 
to whom they owed their generation. Cranaus, who ſucceeded Cecrops in 
B the kingdom of Attica, purſued the ſame beneficial plan, and endea- 
156 voured by wile inſtitutions, to bridle the keen paſſions of a rude people. 

Whilſt theſe princes uſed their endeavours for civilizing this corner of 
Greece, the other kingdoms, into which this country, by the natural boun- 
daries of rocks, mountains, and rivers, is divided, and which had been already 
peopled by colonies from Egypt and the Eaſt, began to aſſume ſome appear- 
B 


ance of form and regularity. This engaged Amphictyon, one of 
n the 


14 '6 thoſe uncommon geniuſes who appear in for the benefit 
of the age in which they live, and the admiration of poſterity, to think 
of ſome expedient by which he might unite in one plan of p politics the ſeveral 
independent kingdoms of Greece, and thereby deliver them from thoſe in- 
teſtine divifons, which muſt render them a prey to one another, or to the 
firſt enemy who might think proper to invade them. Theſe reflections he 
communicated to the kings, or leaders of the different territories ; and by his 

uence aud addreſs engaged twelve cities to unite together for their mutual 
preſervation. Two deputies from each of theſe cities aſſembled twice a year 
at Thermopylz, and formed what, after the name of its founder, was called 
the Amphictyonic council. In this aſſembly, whatever related to the general 
intereſt of the confederacy, was diſcuſſed and finally determined. Amphic- 
tyon likewiſe, ſenſible that thoſe political connections are the moſt laſting 
which are ſtrengthened by religion, committed to the Amphictyons the 
care of the temple at Delphi, and gf the riches which, from the dedications 
of thoſe who conſulted the oracle, had been amaſſed in it. This aſſembly, 
conſtituted on ſuch ſolid foundations, was the — fpring of action in 


rinth ; and in 1303 the famous Olympic games by Pelops ; which games, 
L Pyrhian, and Nemeth, bave been rendered immortal by the 
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capital of Colchis, after 


 wopols, The ſplendor of Athens and of Thelcus gow totally eclipſed that 
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ſent forward a light veſſel, which 
of her rudder. is is ex 
their ſending out a bird whi 
give us an idea of the allegorical 
this ex 


returned with the lots of its tail, and may 
obſcurity in which the the other events of 
pedition are involved. The fleet, however, at length arrived at Eon, the 
performing a voyage, which, conſidering the mean 

condition of the naval art during this age, was not lefs than 
the circumnavigation of the world. by our modern diſcoverers. From this ex- 
tion to that againſt Troy, which was undertaken to recover the | 0. 

ir Helena, a queen of Sparta, who had been carried off by Paris, 1184. 
ſon of the Trojan king, the Greeks muſt have made a wonderful 
greſs in power and opulence : no leſs than twelve hundred veſſels were em- 
— in this voyage, each of which, at a medium, contained upwards of a 

undred men. Theſe veſſels, however, were but half-decked ; and it does 
not appear that iron entered at all into their conſtruction. If we add to theſe 
circumftances, that the Greeks had not the uſe of the ſaw, an inſtrument fo 
neceſſary to the carpenter, a modern muſt form but a mean notion of the 
ſtrength or elegance of this fleet. 

Having thus conſidered the ſtate of Greece as a whole, let us examine the 
circumſtances of the particular countries into which it was divided. This is 
of great importance to our preſent undertaking, becauſe it is in this country 
only that we can trace the origin and progreſs of government, arts, and man- 
ners, which compole ſo great a part of our preſeiſt work. There appears ori- 

nally to have been a very remarkable reſemblance between the political 

uation of the diff ingdoms of Greece. They were governed each by 
a king, or rather by a chieftain, who was their leader in time of war, their 
judge in time of peace, and who preſided in the adminiſtration of their religious 
ceremonies. This prince, however, was far from being abſolute. In each 
ſociety there were a number of other leaders, whoſe influence over their par- 
ticular clans, or tribes, was not leſs confiderable than that of the king over 
his immediate followers. Theſe ins were often at war with one another, 
and ſometimes with their ſovereign. Such a ſituation was, in all reſpecta, ex- 
tremely unfavourable : each particular ſtate was, in miniature, what the whole 
country had been before the time of Amphictyon. They required the hand 
of another delicate painter to ſhade the oppoſite colours, and to enable them 
to produce one powerful effect. The hiſtory of Athens affords us an example 
of the manner in which theſe ſtates, that, for want of union, were weak and 
inſignificant, became, by being cemented together, important and powerful. 
Theſeus, king of Attica, about the year before Chriſt 1234, had acquired great 
reputation by his exploits of valqur and ability. He ſaw the incouveniencies 
to which his country, from being divided into twelve diſtricts, was expoſed ; 
and he conceived, by means of the influence which his perſonal charac- 
ter, united to the royal authority with which he was inveſted, had univerſally 
procured him, he might be able to remove them. For this purpoſe he endea- 
voured to maintain, and even to encreaſe, his 2 among the 2 
and artiſans; he detached, as much as poſhble, the 2 the 
leaders who commanded them; be aboliſhed the courts which had heen eſta- 
bliſhed in different parts of Attica, and appointed one council-ball common to 
all the Athenians, 2 however, * = truſt _ to the force of po- 
litical regulations. e called to his aid all t wer igious prejudices ; 
by eſtabliſhing common rites of religion to be Eee rr and by 
inviting thither ſtrangers from all quarters, by the proſpect of protection and 
privileges, he raiſed this city from an inconfiderable village to a powerful me- 
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ned under the peaceable government of a monarch. 
This is 8 rude {etch of the origin af the firſt monarchy of which we have 


abridge the exarbitant power af the 


nobles, — 
Rad beſtowed many privileges on the two other ranks of perſons. This Pra 
of palitics was followed by his ſucceſſors; and the lower ranks of the Athe- with 
nians, from the countenance of their ſovereign, and partly from the « w 
p of arts and manufactures, which gave them an opportunity of acqui- mind 
ring property, became conſiderable and inde Theſe circumſtances be : 
were attended with a remarkable effect. Upon the death of Codrus, a prince fufio 
of merit, in the year B. C. 1070, the Athenians became weary of year 
the regal authority, under of finding no one warthy of filling the wiſd 
throne af that manarch, who had devoted himſelf to death for the ſafety of him 
his people, aboliſhed the regal power and proclaimed that none but Jupiter ces 
ſhould be king of Athens. This revolution in favqur of liberty was aſſig 
B. C. fo much the more remarkable, as it happened ſoon after that the Jews he 1 
1995- became unwilling to remain under the government of the true God, 8 
and deſired a mortal ſovereign, that might be like unto other nations. term 
The government of Thebes, another af the Grecian ſtates, much about the kt 
ſame time aſſumed the republican form. Near a century before the Trojan thoſ 
war, Cadmus, with a colony from Phanicia, had founded this city, which doo 
fram that time had been governed by kings. But the laſt ſovereign being conf 
overcome in ſingle combat, by a neighbouring prince, the 'Thebans aboliſh- 
ed the regal power. Till the days however of Pelopidas and Epamino 


2 period of ſeven hundred years, the Thebans performed nothing worthy o 
the republican ſpirit. Other cities of Greece, after the examples of Thebes 
and Athens, erected themſelves into republics. But the revalutions of Athens 
and Sparta, two rival ſtates, which, by means af the ſuperiority they acquired, 
gave the tone to the manners, genius, and politics of the Greeks, deſerve our 
particular attention, We have ſeen a tender ſhoot of liberty Ipring up in 
the city of Athens upon the death of Codrus, its laſt ſovereign. This ſhoot 
| improved into a vigorous plant; and it cannot but be t to 
-obſerve its progreſs. The Athenians, by aboliſhing the name of king, did 
n © not entirely ſubvert the regal authority: they eſtabliſhed a perpetual 
1070, magiſtrate, who, under the name of Archon, waginveſted with almoſt 
the ſame rights which their kings had enjoyed. The Athenians, in 

time, became ſenfible, that the archonic office was too lively an image of 
royalty for a free ſtate. After it had continued therefore, three h and 
thirty-one years in the family of Caodrus, they endeavoured to leſſen its dig- 
; nity, not by abridging its power, but by ſhortening its duration. The firſt 
peri for the continuance of the Archonſtup in, the ſame bands, was 
three years. But the defire of the Athenians for a more perfe& ſyſtem of 
n © freedom than had hitherto been eſtabliſhed, increaſed in proportion to 
684 dhe liberty they enjoyed. They again. called out for a freſh reduction 
of the power of their Archons ; and it was at length determined that 


nine annual magiſtrates. ſhould. be appainted fur this office, Theſe = 
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minate puniſtimient of every offetice, | 
de a remedy worſe this the difedſe. Affairs again returned into con- 
fufion and diforder, and remained fo till the time of Solon, who died in the 
year before Chrift 549. err 
wiſdom more than human, by | inte 

him out as the ofly character adapted to moſt important of all of- 


the ſawes of Draco were found to 


wate cafe; ſafety, and reputation, and de- 
termined him to enter an ocean pregnant with a thoufand dangerz. Thi 
firſt ſtep of his lepiſtation was to àboliſh all the n 
thoſe relative to murder. The puniſhment of this crime could not b 
too great; bat to conſider other offences as equally criminal, was to 
— all notions of right and wrong, and to render the 12 

means of its ſeverity. next proceeded 'to new-model t 
law; his eftabliſhmerits on this head remained among the Athenians, white 
they preſerved their liberties. He ſeems to have ſet out with this prinet- 
ple, that a perfe& republic, in which each citizen ſhould have an equal 
Political importance, was a ſyſtem — — beautiful indeed in theory, 
but not redueſble to practice. He divided the citizens therefore into four 
claſſes, according to the wealth which they poſſeſſed, and the pooreſt clafs 
he rendered altogether incapable of any public office. 

They had-a voice, however, in the general council of the nation, in which all 
matters of principal concern were determined in the laſt reſort. But leſt this 
aſſembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens, ſhould, in thę words of 
Plutarch, like a ſhip with too mary ſails, be expoſed to the guſt of folF;, tu- 
mult, and diſorder, he provided for its ſafety by the two anchors of the Senate 
and The firſt of theſe courts confiſted of four hundred perſons, a 
hundred out of each tribe of the Athenians, who prepared all important bills 
that came before the aſſembly of the people; the fecond, though but a cot 
of juſtice, gained -a 'prodigious aſcendancy in the republic, by the wiſddm 
and gravity of its members, who were hot choſen, but after the ſtrictelt 
= Is — "by Bali hich, the 
Such was thi ſyſter government ' eſtabliſhed by Solon, whic 
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inſtructive. But the government of Sparta, or Lacedæmon, had ſomes | 
thing in it ſo peculiar, that the ines of it at leaſt, ought not te 
be omitted even in a delineation of this ſort. Sparta, like the other ſtates 
of Greece, was originally divided into a number of petty priacipalities, of 
which each was under the juriſdiction of its own 1 ate chieftain. 
Lelex is ſaid to be the firſt king, about the year B. C. 1516. At length, 
B C the two brothers, Euriſthenes and Procles, getting poſſeſſion of this 
o: country, became conjunct in the royalty; and, what is extremely ſingu- 
lar, their poſterity, in the direct line, continued to rule conjunctly for nine 
hundred years, ending with Cleomenes, anno 220 before the Chriſtian æra. 
The Spartan government, however, did not take that fiagular form which 
1 C. Tenders it fo remarkable, until the time of Lycurgus, the celebrated 
894 legiſlator. The plan of policy deviſed by Lycurgus, agreed with 
that already deſcribed in comprehending a ſenate and aſſembly of the 
people, and in general all thoſe eſtabliſhments which are deemed moſt re- 
_ for the ſecurity of political independence. It differed from that of 
thens, and indeed from all other governments, in having two kings, whoſe 
office was hereditary, though their power was ſufficiently circumſcribed by 
proper checks and reſtraints. But the great characteriſtic of the Spartan 
conſtitution aroſe from this, that, in all laws, Lycurgus had at leaſt as much 
reſpe& to war as to political liberty. With this view, all ſorts of luxury, 
all arts of elegance or entertainment, every thing, in ſhort, which had the 
ſmalleſt tendency - to ſoften the minds of the Spartans, was abſolutely pro- 
ſcribed. They were forbidden the uſe of money, they lived at public tables 
on the coarſeſt fare, the younger were taught to pay the utmoſt reverence 
to the more advanced in years, and all ranks capable to bear arms, were 
daily accuſtomed to the moſt painful exerciſes. To the Spartans alone, 
war was a relaxation rather than a hardſhip, and behaved in it with 2 
fpirit of which hardly any but a Spartan could even from a conception. 

In order to ſee the effect of theſe principles, and to connect under one 
point of view the hiſtory of the different quarters of the globe, we muſt now 
eaſt our eyes on Aſia, and obſerve the events which happened in thoſe great 
B C. empires, of which we have ſo long loſt fight. We have already 
781. mentioned in what obſcurity the hiſtory of Egypt is involved, until 
| the reign of Bocchoris. From this period to the diſſolution of 
their government by Cambyſes of Perſia, in the year B. C. 524, the E 
tians are more celebrated for the wiſdom of their laws, and eltical inn. 
tions, than for the power of their arms. Several of theſe ſeem to have been 
dictated by the true ſpirit of civil wiſdom, and were admirably calculated for 
——— Fx and government in an extenſive kingdom. The great 
empire of Afﬀyria likewiſe, which had ſo long diſappeared, becomes again 
an object of attention, and affords the firſt 4 with in hiſtory, 
of a kingdom which fell afunder by its own weight, and the effeminate weak- 
neſs of its ſovereigns. Sardanapalus, the laſt em of Aſſyria, neglecting 
the adminiſtration of affairs, and ſhutting himſelf up in his with his 
women and eunuchs, fell into with his ſubjects. governora 
of his provinces, to whom, like a and indolent prince, he had entire- 
ly committed the command of his armies, did not fail ta lay hold of this op- 
portunity of raifing their own fortune on the ruins of their maſter's power. 
Arbaces, governor of Media, and Beleſis of Babylon, conſpire 

B. C. 82, and divide between them his extenſive dominions. 
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each by a particular ſovereign, maintained the chief ſway of Afia for man 
years. Phul revived the kingdom of Aſſyria, anno B. C. 777, and Shad. 
maneſer, one of his ſucceſſors, put an end to the kingdom of Ifſracl, and carried 
the ten Tribes captive into Aſtyria and Media, B. C. 721. Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon alſo, in the year B. C. 587, overturned the kingdom of 
Judah, which had continued in the family of David from the year 1055, and 
maſtered all the countries around him. But in the year 538, Cyrus the 
Great took Babylon, and reduced this quarter of the world under the 

Perſian yoke. The manners of this people, as brave, hardy, and in- 55 5 
dependent, as well as the government of Cyrus, in all its various de- 2. 
partments, are elegantly deſcribed by Xenophon, a Grecian philoſopher and 
hiſtorian. It is not neceffary, however, that we ſhould enter on the ſame 
detail upon this ſubject, as with regard to the affairs of the Greeks. We 
have, in modern times, ſufficient examples of monarchical governments ; but 
how few are our republics ! But the zra of Cyrus is in one reſpe& extremely 
remarkable, befides delivering the Jews from their captivity, becauſe, with it 
the hiſtory of the great nations of antiquity, which has hitherto engaged our 
attention may be ſuppoſed to finiſh. Let us conſider then the genius o 
the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, in arts and ſciences ; and if poſ- 
ſible diſcover what progreſs they had made in thoſe acquirements which are 
moſt ſubſervient to the intereſts of ſociety. 

The taſte for the great and magnificent, ſeems to have been the prevailing 
character of theſe nations ; and they principally diſplayed it in their works of 
architecture. There are no veſtiges, however now remaining, which confirm 
the teſtimony of ancient writers, with regard to the great works which adorn- 
ed Babylon and Nineveh : neither is it clearly determined in what year they 
were begun or finiſhed. There are three pyramids, ſtupendous fabrics, ſtill 
remaining in Egypt, at ſome le diſtance from Cairo, and about nine 
miles from the Nile, which are ſuppoſed to have been the burying places of 
the ancient Egyptian kings. The largeſt is five hundred feet in height, and 
each ſide of the baſe fix hundred and ninety-three feet in length. The apex 
is 13 feet ſquare. The ſecond ſtands on as much ground as the firſt, but is 
40 feet lower. It was a ſuperſtition among this people, derived from the 
earlieſt times, that even after Lech the ſoul continued in the body as long as. 
it remained uncorrupted. Hence proceeded the cuftom of — Fx or of 
throwing into the dead body ſuch vegetables as experience had diſcovered to 
be the greateſt preſervatives againſt putrefaction. The pyramids were erec- 
ted with the ſame view. In them the bodies of the Egyptian Kings were 
concealed. This expedient, together with embalming, as theſe ſuperſtitious 
monarchs conceived, would inevitably ſecure a ſafe and comfortable retreat 
for their ſouls after death. From what we read of the walls of Babylon, 
the temple of Belus, and other works of the Eaſt, and from what travellers 
have recorded of the pyramids, it appears that they were really ſuperb and 
magnificent ſtructures, but totally void. of elegance. The orders of archi- 
tecture were not yet known, nor even the conſtructing of vaults. The 
arts in which theſe nations, next to architecture principally excelled, were 
iculpture and embroidery. As to the ſciences, they had all along continued 
to beſtow their principal attention on aſtronomy. It does nat Pen how- 
ever, that they made great progreſs in explaining the cauſes at the phe- 
nomena of the univerſe, or indeed in any: ſpecies of rational and ſound philo- 
ſophy. To demonſtrate this to an intelligent reader, it is ſufficient to obſerve 
that according to the teſtimony of ſacred and profane writers, the abſurd 
revenes.of magic and aſtrology, which always decreaſe in proportion to the 
advancement of true ſcience, were = YT —_ among them, —_—_— 
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lateſt period of their government. The countries which they ied wer? 
extremely fruitful, and afforded without much labour all the neceflaries, and 
even luxuries of life. They had long been accuftomed to x crvilized and poliſh. 
ed life i great cities. Theſe circumſtances had tainted their manners with ef- 
feminacy and corruption, and rendered them an eaſy prey to'the Perfians, a 
nation juſt emerging from barbariſm, of confequence brave and - warlike. 
This was ſtill more eaſy in the infancy of the military art; when, ſtrength and 
courage were the only eircumſtanc which gave the advantage to one nation 
over another; when, properly ſpeaking, there were no fortified places which 
in modern times have been diſcovered to be ſo uſeful in topping the progreſs 
of a victorious enemy; and when the event of a battle commonly decided the 
fate of an empire. But we muft now turn our attention to other objects. 

The hiftory of Perfia, after the reign of Cyrus, who died in the year B. C. 
529, offers little, confidered in itſelf, that merits our regard; but when 
combined with that of Greece, it becomes particularly intereſting. The 
monarchs who ſucceeded Cyrus, gave an opportunity to the Greeks to exer- 
ciſe thoſe virtnes which the freedom of their government had created and con- 
firmed. Sparta remained under the influence of Lycurgus's inſtitutions : 
Athens had juft recovered from the tyranny of the Piſiſtratidæ, a family 
who had trampled on the laws of Solon and uſurped the fupreme power. 

Such was their ſituation, when the luſt of univerfal empire, which ſel - 
— dom fails to torment the breaſt of tyrants, led Darius (at the inſtigation 
1 Hippias, who had been expelled from Athens, and on account of 
the Athenians burning the city of Sardis); to ſend forth his numerous armies 
into Greece. But the Perfians were no longer thoſe invincible ſoldiers, who 
under Cyrus, had conquered Aſia. Their minds were enervated by luxury 
and ſervitude. Athens, on the contrary, teemed with great men, whoſe minds 
6 nobly animated by the late recovery of their freedom. Miltiades, 
4 — 4 in the plains of Marathon, with ten thouſand Athenians overcame the 
Perßan army of a hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand cavalry. 
His countrymen, Themiftocles and Ariſtides, the firſt celebrated for his abili- 
ties, the ſecond for his virtue gained the next honours to the general. It 
does not fall within our plan to mention the event of this war, which, as the 
nobleſt monuments of virtue over force, of courage over numbers, of liberty 
over ſervitude, deſerve to be read at length in ancient writers. 
B. C. Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, came in per{gn into Greece, with an im- 
480 menſe army, which according to Herodotus, amounted to two millions 
and one hundred thouſand men. T'bis account has been juſtly confidered by 
ſome ingenious modern writers as incredible. The truth cannot now be af. 
certained ; but that the army of Xerxes was extremely numerous, is the moſt 
probable, from the great extent of his empire, and from the abſurd practice of 
the eaſtern nations of encumbering their camp with a ſuperfluous multitude. 
Whatever the numbers of his army were, he wav-every where defeated, by ſea and 
land, and eſcaped to Aſm in a ſiſhing-· boat. Such was the ſpirit of the Greeks 
and ſo well did they know that * wanting virtue, life is pain and woe; that 
wanting liberty, even virtue mourns, and looks around for happineſs in 
« vain.” But though the Perſian war concluded gloriouſly for the Greeks, 
it is in a great meaſure, to this war, that the fubſequent misfortunes of that 
nation are to be attributed. It was not the battles in which they ſuffered 
the loſs of ſo many brave men, but Thoſe in which they ired an immen- 
ſity of Perfian gold; it was not their enduring ſo ips in the courſe 
of the war, but their connexions with the Perfians after the concluſion of it, 
which ſubverted the Grecian eftabliſhments, and ruined the moſt virtuous 
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| aſter their victories ; delivered from the common enemy, they. to - 
2 ere 1 of which 
th ef they had acquired to make them deſirous of more. Hence nc 
r proceeded the famous P neſian war, in which the Athenians and and. 
= * Lacedzmonians acted as principals, and drew after. them the other 
k and itates of Greece. They continued to weaken themſelves by theſe inteſtine 
1 diviſions, till Philip, king af Macedon, (a country till this time little known, 
hic) but which, by the active and crafty genius of this prince, became important 
and powerful), rendered himſelf the abſolute maſter of Greece, by the battle 
grels | of Cheronza. But this conqueſt is one of the firſt we meet with in 1 
hiſtory which did not depend on the event of a battle. Philip had 8. 
B. c. laid his ſcheme fo deeply, and by bribery, promiſes, and intrigues, 
* gained over ſuch a number of conſiderable perſons in the ſeveral ſtates of 
Th Greece to his intereſt, that another day would have in his poſſeſſion 
- what Cheronza had denied him. The Greeks had loſt that virtue which 
RR was the baſis of their confederacy. Their popular governments ferved only 
_ to give a ſanction to their licentiouſneſs and corruption. The principal 
amil orators, in moſt of their ſtates, were bribed in the ice of Philip; and 
* all the eloquence of a Demoſthenes, aſſiſted by truth and virtue, was unequal 
to the mean, but more ſeductive arts of his opponents; who, by flattering the 
people, uſed the ſureſt method of winning their affections. 
of Philip had propoſed to extend the boundaries of his empire beyond the nar- 
__ row hmits of Greece. But he did not long ſurvife the battle of Cheronæa. 


** Upon his deceaſe, his ſon Alexander was choſen general againſt the Perſians, 
by all the Grecian ſtates, except the Athenians and Thebans. Theſe 1 C. 
1 made a feeble effort for expiring liberty: but they were obliged to 33. 
* yu to ſuperior force. Secure on the fide of Greece, Alexander 
— et out on his Perfian expedition, at the head of thirty thouſand foot, and 
—— five thouſand horſe. The ſucceſa of this army in conquering the whole force 
_ of Darius, iv three pitched battles, in over-running and ſubduing not only the 
Ic countries then known to the Greeks, but many parts of. India, the very names 
, = of which had never reached an European ear, has been deſcribed by many au- 
A. thors, both ancient and modern, and conſtitutes > Singular pare of the 1 © 
— hiſtory of the world. Soon after this rapid career of victory and ſuc- 323. 
ceſs, Alexander died at Babylon, His captains, after facnticing: all 
Tons his family to their ambition, divided among them his dominions This gives 
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Greek language, of which a modern reader can hardly form an idea. After 
Heſiod and E.. who flouriſhed 1000 years before the Chriſtian æra, the 
tragic poets, ZEſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were the firſt conſiderable 
improvers of poetry. Herodotus gave ſimplicity and elegance to profaic 
writing. Ifocrates gave it cadence and harmony, but it was left to Thucydi- 
des and Demoſthenes to diſcover the full force of the Greek tongue. It was 
not, however, in the fmer arts alone that the Greeks excelled. Every ſpecies 
of philoſophy was cultivated among them with the utmoſt ſucceſs. - Not to 


mention the divine Socrates, the virtues of whoſe life, and the excellence of ad 
whole philoſophy, juſtly entitled him to a very high degree of veneration ; his fol 
three diſciples, Plato, Ariftotle, and Xenophon, may, br ſtrength of reaſon- ter 
ing, juſtnels of ſentiment, and propriety of expreſſion, be put on a — ri 
with the writers of any age or country. Experience, indeed, in a long courſe he 
of years, has taught us many ſecrets in nature, with which theſe philoſoph- 
ers were unacquainted, and which no ſtrength of genius could divine. But wh 
whatever ſome vain empirics in learning may pretend, the moſt learned and inf 
ingenious men, both in France and England, have acknowledged the ſu- of 
periority of the Greek philoſophers, and have reckoned themſelves happy in Pr 
catching their turn of thinking, and manner cf expreſſion. But the Greeks of 
were not leſs diſtinguiſhed for their active than for their ſpeculative talents. tai 
It would be endleſs to recount the names of their famous ſtateſmen and war- tin 
riors, and it is impoſſible to mention a few without doing injuſtice to a wit 
greater number. War was firſt reduced to a ſcience by the Greeks. Their tia, 
10ldiers fought from an affection to their country, and an ardour for glory, ſho! 
and not from a dread of their ſuperiors. We have ſeen the effects of this go 
military virtue in their wars againſt the Perſians; the cauſe of it was the wiſe wa 
laws which Amphi&yon, Solon, and Lycurgus had eftabliſhed in Greece. the 
But we muſt now leave this nation, whoſe hiſtory, both civil and philoſophi- ter 
cal, is as important as their territory was inconſiderable, and turn our atten- ma 
tion to the Roman affairs, which are ſtill more intereſting, both on their own to 
account, and from the relation in which they ſtand to thoſe of Modern abl 
Europe. N ö 
The character of Romulus, the founder of the Roman ſtate, when we Len 
view him as the leader of a few lawleſs and wandering banditti, 1s an ag: 

= 4 object of extreme infignificance. But when we conſider him as the wa 
- — founder of an empire as extentive as the world, and whoſe progreſs EXC 
and decline have occaſioned the two greateſt revolutions that ever happen- the 
ed in Europe, we cannot help being intereſted in his conduct. His diſ- tha 
poſition was extremely martial; and the political ſtate of Italy, divided Ital 
into a number of ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded a noble field for , 


the diſplay of military talents. Romulus was continually embroiled with one wit 
or other of his neighbours ;'and war was the only employment by which he gi 
and his companions expected not only to aggrandife themſelves, but even oy 
to ſubſiſt. In the conduct of his wars with the neighbouring people, we ann 
may obferve the ſame maxims by which the Romans afterwards became maſ- the 
ters of the world. Inſtead of deſtroy ing the nations he had ſubjected, 
he united them to the Roman ftate, whereby Rome acquired a new ac- con 
ceſſion of ſtrength from every war ſhe undertook, and became powerful the 
and populous from that very circumſtance which ruins and depopulates thr 
other Kingdoms. '' If the encmies, with which he contended had, by ſeiz 
means of the art or arms they employed, any conſitterable advantage, itſe 
Romulus immediately adopted that practice, or the uſe of that weapon, rr 
and improved” the military ſyſtem of the Romans by the united experience kn. 
of alf their enemies. We have an exarvple of both theſe maxima, by ys 5 
wo de . n which 
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which the Roman ftate arrived at ſuch a pitch of „in the war with 
the Sabines. Romulus having conquered that nation, not only united them 
to the Romans, but finding their buckler preferable to the Roman, in- 
ſtantly threw afide the latter, and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in fight- 
ing _ other ſtates. Romulus, though principally attached to war, did 
not altogether negle& the civil policy of his infant — — He inſtituted 
what was called the Senate, a court originally compoſed of a hundred perſons, 
diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom and experience. He enacted laws for the 


_ adminiſtration of juſtice, and for bridling the fierce and unruly paſſions of his 


followers : and after a long reign, ſpent in promoting the civil or military in- 
tereſts of his country, was, according to the moſt probable conjecture, | 
22 aſſaſſinated by ſome of the members of that Senate, which — 3 
e himſelf had inſtituted. s 
The fuccefſors of Romulus were all very extraordinary perſonages. Numa 
who came next to him, eftabliſhed the religious ceremonies of the Romans, and 
inſpired them with that veneration for an oath, which was ever after the ſoul 
of their military diſcipline. Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius 
Priſcus, and Servius Tullius, laboured each, during his reign, for the grandeur 
of Rome. But Tarquinius Superbus, the ſeventh and laſt king, having ob- 
tained the crown by the execrable murder of his father-in-law Servius, con- 
tinued to ſupport it by the moſt cruel and infamous tyranny. This, together 
with the inſolence of his ſon Sextus Tarquinius, who, by diſhonouring Lucre- 
tia, a Roman lady, affronted the whole nation, octaſioned the expul- | 
fron of the Tarquin's family, and with it the diſſolution of the regal 7,” 
overnment. As the Romans, however, were continually engaged in 22 
war, they found it neceſſary to have ſome officer inveſted with ſupreme au- 
— who might conduct them to the field, and regulate their military en- 
terpriſes. In the room of the kings, therefore, they appointed two annual 
magiſtrates, called conſuls, who, without creating the ſame jealouſy, ſucceeded 
to all the powers of their ſovereigns. This reſolution was extremely favour- 
conſuls who enjoyed but a temporary 
power, were deſirous of ſignalizing their reign by ſome great action: each 
vied with thoſe who had gone before him, and the Romans were daily led out 
againſt ſome new enemy. When we add to this, that the people, naturally 
warlike, were inſpired to deeds of valour, by every confideration which could 
excite them; that the citizens of Rome were all ſoldiers, and fought for 
their lands, their children, and their liberties, we need not be furpriſed 
that they ſhould, in the courſe of ſome centuries, extend their power all over 


Italy. | 
The Romans, now ſecure at home, and finding no enemy to contend 
with, turn their abroad, and meet with a powerful rival in the Cartha- 
inians. This Kate had been founded or enlarged on the coaſt of the Me- 
iterranean in Africa, ſome time before Rome, by a colony of Phœnicians 


ſhe almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf on the Spaniſh ſides 


through the Straits. Thus miſtreſs of the ſea, and of commerce, ſhe had 
ſeized on the iſſands of Corſica and Sardinia. Sicily had di 


itſelf; and the Romans were too nearly threatened not to take-up Fa 

arms. Hence a fucceffion of hoſtilities between theſe rival ſtates _ 
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ginians, with all their wealth and power, were an unequal match for the 
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Romans. was a powerful republic when He woes lads 

fate z but ſhe was now become corrupt and efteminate, while Rome 
vigour of her political conſtitution. Carthage employed mercen- 

to carry on her wars; Rome, as we have already mentioned, was com- 

poſed of ſoldiers. doit Koa rao oe 


CEE T's rere 
and the conſul Duilius, ho fought their firſt naval battle, was vic- 
torious. It 4s not to our to mention all 3 
of theſe wars. The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman general, may 
Us an idea of the ſpirit which then animated this people. 1 
prifoner in Africa, he is ſent back on his parole to negociate a c — 
priſoners. He maintains in the ſenate, the propriety of that law 
* which cut off from thoſe who: ſuffered themſelves to be taken, all | 
wy hopes of being faved, and returns to a certain death. 
Neither was Carthage, though corrupted, deficient of ' wg? Of all 
. the enemies the Romans ever had to contend with, 
nian, was the moſt inflexible and dangerous. His father — bat imb1 
ed an extreme hatred: the Romans, and having ſettled the inteſtine 
troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity to inſpire his fon, 
though but, nine Years old, with his own ſentiments. For this purpoſe he 
ordered a ſolema ſacrifice to be offered to Jupiter, and leadin his ſon to the 
altar, Irrer expedition 
againſt the Romans ; the courageous boy not only conſented to go, but 
conjured his father, by the gods preſent, to form him to victory, and teach 
dim the art of conquering. That I will jo X car, and 
with all the care of a father, who loves you, if you will {wear upon the altar 
to be an cternal enemy to the Romans, Hannibal readily SIT ts. and 
the folemnity of the ceremony, and the ſacredneſs of the oath, made fuch 
an impreſſion —— —ů — ang agen aa wy, Be- 
po ogg appointed at twenty-five years of age, he croſſes the Ebro, the 
— eqrr and in a moment falls, 3 The loſs 
nc ee trees the e Rome: 2 
" queror, Hieronymus, king of Syracuſe, againſt Oy 
_ mans, and almoſt all Italy abandons them. In this extremity, Rome 
owed. its preſervation to a Fabius Maximus, deſpiſing po- 
pular clamour, and the military ardour of his countrymen, declines coming 
to an —＋— The ſtrength of Rome has time to recover. Marcellus 
raiſes the of Nola, takes Syracuſe, md revinee the Srooging ſpits of. 
—— Romans admired the character of theſe great men, but 
1 law ſomething more divine in in the young Scipio. The ſuccels ofthis youn 
| hero confirmed the popular — 5g. was. of ane. cxpacinn, — 
. held converſe with the Gods. At che age of four and twenty, he flies into 
© nc Spain, where both his his father uncle had loſt their lives, attacks 
„ z New , and carries it at the, firſt aſfault. Upon his arrival 
| | i« Able. kad ao ts. dim, Carthage trembles in her turn, and 
3 ſees her armies defeated. Hannibal, ſixteen years victorious, is in vain. cal- 
* — tm prone ri of r 
| hoſtnges, never to enter 2 war, 
. * 
Rome had 


the: Carthage, 2 
. is 2m 2009 goat. 2nd — 
Lee. . . 
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able. At this time the world was divided, as it were, into two parts; in 
the one fought the Romans and Carthaginians ; the other was agitated by 
thoſe which had lafted fince the death of Alexander the Great, 
Their ſcene of action was Greece, Egypt, and the Eaſt. The ftates of 
Greece had once more diſengaged themſelves from a forgggn yoke. They 
were divided into three conf ies, the Etolians, Acheans, and Beotians ; 
each of theſe was an aſſociation of free cities, which had aflemblies and ma- 

i in common. The Etolians were the moſt conſiderable of them all. 

e kings of Macedon maintained that ſuperiority, which, in ancient times, 

when the balance of power was little attended to, a great prince naturally 
ſſeſſed over his lefs powerful neighbours. Philip, the preſent monarch, 
bad rendered himſelf odious to the Greeks, by ſome unpopular and tyran- 
nical ſteps ; the Etolians were moſt irritated ; and hearing the fame of the 
Roman arms, called them into Greece, and overcame Philip by their aſſiſtance. 
The victory, however, chiefly redounded to the advantage of the Romans. 
The Macedonian garrifons were obliged to evacuate Greece ; the cities were 
all declared free ; but Philip became a tributary to the Romans, and the 
Rates of Greece became their, dependents. The Etolians diſcovering their 
firſt error, endeavoured to remedy it by another ſtill more dangerous to them- 
ſelves, and more advantageous to the Romans. As they had called the 
Romans into Greece to defend them againſt king Philip, py now called in 
Antiochus, king of Syria, to defend them againſt the Romans. The fa- 
mous Hannibal too had recourſe to the ſame prince, who was at this time 
the moſt powerful monarch in the Eaft, and the ſucceſſor to the dominions 
of Alexander in Afia. But Antiochus did not follow his advice ſo much 
as that of the Etolians; for inftead of renewing the war in Italy, where 
Hannibal, from experience, judged the Romans to be the moſt vulnerable, 
he landed in Greece with a ſmall body of troops and being overcome with- 
out difficulty, fled over into Afia. In this war the Romens made uſe of 
Philip for conquering Antiochus, as they had before done of the Etolians 
for conquering Philip. They now purſue Antiochus, the laſt object 
of their reſentment, into Aſia, and having vanquiſhed him by ſea and , * 
land, compel him to ſubmit to an infamous treaty. w” 

In theſe conqueſts the Romans ſtill allowed the ancient inhabitants to poſ- 

ſeſs their territory; they did not even change the form of government; the 
conquered nations became the allies of the Roman. people ; which denomina- 
tion, however, under a ſpecious name, concealed a condition very ſervile, 
and inferred that they ſhould fubmit to whatever was reguired' of them. 
When we refle& on theſe eaſy conqueſts, we have reaſon to be aſtoniſhed 
at the refiftance which the Romans met with from Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, for the ſpace of 26 years. But this monarch had great reſources. 
His kingdom bordered on the inacceſhble mountains of Caucaſus, abounded 
m a race of men whoſe minds were not enervated by pleaſure, and whoſe 
' bodies were firm and vigorous, and he gave the Romans more trouble than 
even Hannibal. 

The different ſtates of Greece and Afia, who now began to feel the 
weight of their yoke, but had not a ſpirit te ſhake it off, were tranſported at 
finding a prince who dared to ſhew himſelf an enemy to the Romans, and 
che fubmitted to his protection. Mithridates, however, at laſt, was 
compelled to yield to the jor fortune of the Romans. Vanquiſhed ſuc- 
ceſſively by Sylla and Lucullus, he was at length ſubdued by Pompey, and 
tri of his dominions and of his life, in the year B. C. 63. In 
A the Roman arms met with equal ſucceſs. Marius, in conquer- 4 
ing Jugurtha, made all ſecure in that quarter. Even the barbarous 
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nations. beyond the Alps began to feel the weight of the Roman arms, 
Gallia Narbonenſis had been reduced into a province. The Cimbri, Teutones, 
and the other northern nations of Europe, broke into this part of the em- 
pire. The ſame Marius, whole name was ſo terrible in Africa, then 
B. C. made the north of Europe to tremble, The Barbarians retired to their 
10% wilds and deſerts, leſs formidable than the Roman legions. But while 
Rome conquered the world, there ſubſiſted an eternal war within her walls. 
This war had ſubſiſted from the firſt period of the government. Rome, 
after the expulſion of her kings, enjoyed but a partial liberty. The deſcen- 
dants of the ſenators, who were diſtinguiſhed by the names of Patricians, 
were inveſted with ſo many odious privileges, that the people felt their depen- 
dence, and became determined to ſhake it off. A thouſand diſputes on the 
ſubje& aroſe betwixt them and the Patricians, which always terminated in 
favour of liberty. 
Theſe diſputes, while the Romans preſerved their virtue, were not attend- 


ed with any dangerous conſequences. The Patricians, who loved their country, 


cheerfully parted with ſome of their privileges to ſatisfy the people ; and 
the people, on the other hand, though they obtained laws, by which they 
might be admitted to enjoy the firſt offices of the fate, and though they 
had the power of nomination, always named Patricians. But when the 
Romans, by the conqueſt of foreign nations, became acquainted with 
all their luxuries and refinements ; when they became tainted with the 
effeminacy and corruption of the eaſtern courts, and ſported with every 
thing juſt and honourable in order to obtain them, the ſtate, torn by 
the factions between its members, and without virtue on either fide to keep 
it together, became a prey to its own children. Hence the bloody ſeditions 
of the Gracchi, which paved the way for an inextinguiſhable hatred between 
the nobles and commons, and made it eaſy for any turbulent demagogue to 
put them in action againſt each other. The love of their country was now 
no more than a ſpecious name; the better ſort were too wealthy and effemi- 
nate to ſubmit to the rigours of military diſcipline, and the ſoldiers, com- 
poſed of the dregs of the republic, were no longer citizens. They had little 
reſpe& for any but their commander ; under his banner they fought, and 
conquered, and plundered ; and for him they were ready to die, He might 
command them to embrue their hands in the blood of their country. They 
who knew no country but the camp, and no authority but that of their ge- 
neral, were ever ready to obey him. The multiplicity of the Roman con- 
queſts, however, which required their keeping on foot ſeveral armies at the 
ſame time, retarded the ſubverſion of the republic. "Theſe armies were ſo 
many checks upon each other. Had it not been for the ſoldiers of Sylla, 
Rome would have ſurrendered its liberty to the army of Marius, 
Julius Cæſar at length appears. By ſubduing the Gauls, he gained his 
country the moſt uſeful conquelt it ever made. Pompey, his own 
— C. rival, is overcome in the plains of Pharſalia. Czfar, appears victorious 
5% almoſt at the ſame time all over the world: in Egypt, in Afia, in 
Mauritania, in Spain, in Gaul, and in Britain: conqueror on all ſides, he is 
acknowledged maſter at Rome, and in the whole empire. Brutus and 
RO Caſſius think to give Rome her liberty, by ſtabbing him in the ſenate- 
4% houſe. But though they thereby deliver the Romans from the 
: tyranny of Julius, the republic does not obtain its freedom. It falls 
into the hands of Mark Antony; young Ceſar Odtavianus, nephew to Julius 
n. C. Oxſar, wreſts it from him by the ſea-fight at Actium, and there is no 
31. Brutus or Caſſius to put an end to his life. Thoſe friends of liber- 
ty had killed themſelves in deſpair ; and Octavius, under the name of 


the h 
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Auguſtus, and title of emperor, remained the undiſturbed maſter of the 
empire, During theſe civil commotions, the Romans till preſerved the 
v of their arms among diſtant nations; and white! it was unknown who 
uld be maſter of Rome, the Rotnans were, without diſpute, the maſters 
of the world. Their military diſcipline and valour aboliſhed all the remains of 
the Carthaginian, the Perſian, the Greek, the Afﬀyrian, and Macedonian glory; 
they were now only a name. No ſooner, therefore, was Octavius eſtabliſhed on 
the throne, than ambaſſadors from all quarters of the known world crowded 
to make their ſubmiſſions. Æthiopia ſues for peace ; the Parthians, who 
had been a moſt formidable enemy, court his friendſhip ; India ſeeks his alli- 
ance ; Pannonia acknowledges him ; Germany dreads him ; and the Weſer 
receives his laws. Victorious by ſea and land, he ſhuts the temple of 
Janus. The whole earth lives in peace under his power, and Jefus __ 


Chriſt comes into the world four years before the common æra. 


Having thus traced the s of the Roman government, while it re- 
mained'a republic, our plan obliges us to ſay a few words with regard to the 
arts, ſciences, and manners of that people. During the firſt ages of the re- 
public, the Romans lived in a total neglect, or rather contempt, of all 
the _ improvements of life. War, politics, and agriculture, were 
the only arts they ſtudied, becauſed they were the only arts they 
eſteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, the Romans having no 
enemy to dread from abroad, began to taſte the ſweets of ſecurity, and to 
cultivate the arts. Their ſs, however, was not gradual, as in the 
other countries we have deſcri The conqueſt of Greece at once put 
them in poſſeſſion of every thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. Aſia, which 
was the next victim, offered 50 its ſtores; and the Romans, from the moſt 
ſimple people, ſpeedily became acquainted with the arts, the luxuries, and 
refinements of the whole earth. Eloquence they had always cultivated as 
the high road to eminence and preferment. The orations of Cicero are 
inferior only to thoſe of Demoſthenes. In poetry, Virgil yields only to 
Homer, whoſe verſe, like the proſe of Demoſthenes, - may be confidered as 
inimitable. Horace, however, in his Satires and Epiſtles, had no model 
among the Greeks, and ftands to this day unrivalled in that ſpecies of writ- 
ng. In *:iſtory, the Romans can boaſt of Livy, who poſſeſſes all the natural 
eaſe of Herodotus, and is more deſcriptive, more eloquent, and ſentimental. 
Tacitus indeed did not flouriſh in the Auguſtan age, but his works do him- 
ſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his country and human nature, 
whoſe corruption and vices he paints in the moſt ſtriking colours. In phi- 
loſophy, if we except the works of Cicero, and the yd of the Greek 
philoſopher Epicurus, deſcribed in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, the 
Romans, during the time of the republic, made not the leaſt attempt. In 
tragedy they never produced any thing excellent ; and Terence, though re- 
markable for purity of ſtyle, wants that comica vis, or lively vein of hum- 
our, that diſtinguiſhes the Greek comedians, and which diſtinguiſhes our 
Shakeſpeare. _.. | a 2 

We now return to our hiſtory, and are arrived at an æra which preſents us 
with a ſet of monſters, under the name of emperors, whoſe hiſtories, a few 
excepted, diſgrace human nature: They did not indeed aboliſh the forms 
of the Roman republic, though they extingui its liberties ; and while 
they were practiſing the moſt unwarrantable cruelties upon their ſubjecta, 
they themſebves were the ſlaves of their ſoldiers. They the world trem- 
ble, while they in their turn trembled at the army. Rome; from the time 
of Auguſtus, became the moſt defpotic empire that ever ſubbſte@ if Europe. 
To form an idea of their government, we need' onty recall to our mind the 
ktuation of Turkey at preſent. 1 | 


. 
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fider the character of the emperors, fince they had no power but what aroſe - 
from a mercenary ſtanding army ; nor to enter into a detail with regard to 
the tranſactions of the court, ich were directed with that caprice, cruelty, 
and ion, which univerſally prevail under a deſpotic government. 
When it is ſaid that the Roman republic panes Oy Parks Ks any 
meant. of the rere 

E 


to ſubdue the barbarous 
nations of 


the ſuperiority of their diſcipline than of their courage that the Romans 
Sr pens — them. The Roman wars with the Germans are 
Jeſoribed by Tacitus, and from his accounts, though a Roman, it is eafy 
to diſcover with what bravery they fought, and with what reluQtance they 
ſubmitted to a foreign yoke. From the obſtinate reſiſtance of the Germans, 
we may judge of the difficulties the Romans met with in ſubduing the other 
nations of Europe. The conteſts were on both fides bloody; the countries 
of Europe were ſucceſſively laid waſte, the inhabitants periſhed in the field, 
many were carried into ſlavery, and but a feeble remnant ſubmitted to the 
Roman power. This ſituation of affairs was extremely unfavourable to the 
happineſs of mankind. The barbarous nations, indeed, from their inter- 
courſe with the Romans, acquired ſome taſte for the arts, ſciences, lan h 
and manners of their new maſters. Theſe, however, were but * 2 
ſolations for the loſs of liberty, for being deprived of the uſe of their arma, 
for being overawed by mercenary ſoldiers kept in pay to reſtrain them, and 
for being delivered over to rapacious governors, who plundered them with- 
out mercy. The only circumſtance which could ſupport them under theſe 
complicated calamities, was the hope of ſeeing better days. 

e Roman empire, now ſtretched out to ſuch an extent, had loſt its 
ſpring and force. It contained within itſelf the feeds of diſſolution; and the 
violent irruptions of the Gotha, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians, haſ- 
tened its deſtruction. Theſe fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance 
on the empire, either inhabited the various parts of Germany, which had ne- 
ver been ſubdued by the Romans, or were ſcattered over the vaſt countries 
of the north of Europe, and the north-welt of Aſia, which are now inhabit- 
ed by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of the Ruſſian empire, 
and the Tartars. They were drawn from their native country by that 
reſtleſſneſs which actuates the minds of barbarians, and makes them rove 
from home in queſt of plunder, or new ſettlements. The firſt invaders met 
with a powerful reſiſtance from the ſuperior diſcipline of the Roman le- 
gions ; but this, inſtead of daunting men of a ſtrong and impetuous tem- 
per, only rouſed them to vengeance. They return to their companions, 
acquaint them with the unknown conveniencies and luxuries that abounded 
in countries better cultivated, or bleſſed with a milder climate than their 
own ; they acquaiat them with the battles they had fought, or the friends 
they had loſt, and warm them with reſentment againſt their opponents. 
Great bodies of armed men (lays an elegant hiſtorian, in defcribing this ſcene 
of deſolation) with their wives and children, and ſlaves and flocks, iſſued 
forth, Ike regular colonies, in queſt of new ſettlements. New adventurers 
followed them. The lands which they deſerted were occupied by more 
remote tribes of barbarians. Theſe in their turn puſhed forward into more 
S every thing befort them. - er the barbarians marched, their 
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395, to the eſtabliſhment of the Lombards in Italy, A D. 571. 
temporary authors, who beheld. that ſcene of deſolation, labour and are at a 


Conſtantine, who was emperor at the beginning of the fourth century, and 
who had {embraced Chriſtianity, changed the ſeat of empire from Rome to 


verned by different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman legions * 
from the Rhine and the Ban 
riers of the empire, and laid it open to the invaders. 

Rome (now known by the name of the gern Empire, in contradiſtinc- 
tion of Conſtantinople, which, from its ſituation, was called the Zaftern Em- 
fire), weakened by this divifion, becomes a prey to the barbarous nations. 
Its ancient glory, vainly deemed immortal, is effaced, and Odoacer, a bar- 
barian chieftain, is ſeated on the throne of the Cæſars. Theſe irruptions 
fabric of the Roman empire was the work of many ages, and ſeveral a> 
centuries were employed in demoliſhing it. The ancient diſcipline of 
the Romans, in military affairs, was ſo efficacious, that the remains of it deſ- 
cended to their ſucceſſors, and muſt have proved an overmatch for all their 
enemies, had it not, been for the vices of their emperors, and the univerſal 
corruption of manners among the people. Satiated with the luxuries of the 
known world, the emperors were at a loſs to find new provocatives. The 
moſt diftant regions were explored, the ingenuity of mankind was exerciſe 
ed, and the tribute of provinces expended upon one favourite diſh. The 
tyranny and the univerial depravation of manners that prevailed under the 
emperors, or, as they are called, Cæſars, could only be equalled by the bar» 
barity of thoſe nations who overcame them. 

Towards the cloſe of the fixth century, the Saxons, a German nation; 
were maſters of the ſouthern and more fertile provinces of Britain ; the Franks, 
another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; the Goths of Spain; the Goths and 
Lombards of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarcely any veſtige of the 
Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts, or literature, remained. New forms of 
government, new laws, new manners, new dreſſes, new languages, and new 
names of men and countries, were every where introduced. 

From this period, till the 16th century, Europe exhibited a picture of mot 
melancholy Gothic barbarity. Literature, ſcience, taſte, were words ſcarce- 
ly in uſe during theſe ages. Perſons of the higheſt rank, and in the moſt 
eminent ſtations, could not read or write. Many of the did not un- 
derſtand the Breviary which they were obliged daily to recite ; ſome of 
them could ſcarcely read it. The human mind, neglected, uncultivated, and 
depreſſed, ſunk into the moſt profound ignorance. The ſuperior genius of 
Charlemagne, who, in the beginning of the gth century, governed France 
and Germany, with part of Italy; and Alfred the Great in England, dur- 
ing the latter part of the ſame century, endeavoured to diſpel this darkneſs, 
and give their ſubjecte, a hor glimpic of bght, But the ignorance of the 
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age was too powerful for their efforts and inſtitutions. The darkneſs re- 


turned, and even increaſed ; ſo that a ftillgreater degree of ignorance ant 
barbariſm prevailed throughout Europe. Mo; 
A new diviſion of property grad mtroduced a new ſpecies of goyern- 


the 
to 


cers, binding 


ment, formerly unknown ; which fingular inſtitution is now Ins by 
ians 


name of the Feudal Sy/lem. The king or general who led the 
conqueſt, — out the lands of the vanquiſhed among his chief offi- 
ole on-whom they were beſtowed to follow his ſtandard with a 


number of men, and to bear arms in his defence. The chief officers imitated 


the 


example of the ſovereign, and in diftributing portions of their lands among 


their dependents annexed the fame condition to the grant. But though this 
ſyſtem ſeemed to be admirably'calculated for defence againſt a foreign enemy, 
it degenerated into a ſyſtem of oppreſſion. 

Ihe uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded and intolerable. They re- 


duced the great body of the people into a ſtate of actual ſervitude. They were 


deprived of the natural and moſt unalienable rights of humanity. They 
were ſlaves fixed to the foil which they cultivated, and together with it were 
transferred from one proprietor to another, by ſale or by conveyance. Every 
offended baron or chieſtain buckled on his armour, and ſought redreſs at 


the 


head of his vaſſals. His adverſaries met him in like hoſtile array. 


The kindred and dependents of the aggreſſor, as well as of the defender, 
were involved in che quarrel. They had not even the liberty of remaining 


— 


nee M 5't -. $ | 
The monarchs of Europe perceived the encroachment of their nobles with 
impatience. In order to create ſome power that might counterbalance thoſe 
potent vaſlals, who while they enſlaved the people, controlled or gave laws 
to the crown, a plan was adopted of conferring. new privileges on towps. 
Theſe privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude ; and the inhabitants of towns 
were formed into corporations or bodies politic, to be governed by a council 
and magiſtrates of their own nomination. 

The acquiſition of liberty made ſuch a happy change in the condition 


of 


mankind, as ' rouſed them from the ſtupidity and inaction into which 


they had been ſunk by the wretchedneſs of their former ſtate. A. ſpirit of 

wy revived ; commerce became an object of attention, and began to 
our! | | 

Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commerce, and to renew 


the 


intercourſe between different nations. Conſtantinople, the capital of the 


Eaſtern or Greek empire, had eſcaped the ravages of the Goths and Vandals, 
who overthrew that of the Weſt. In this city ſome remains of literature and 
ſcience were preſerved ; this too, for many ages, was the great emporium of 
trade, and where fome reliſh for the precious commodities and curious manu- 
factures of India was retained. They communicated ſome knowledge of theſc 


A. D. 


to their neighbours in Italy; and the cruſades, which were begun by 


x96. the Chnitian powers of Europe with a view to drive the Saracens 


from Jeruſalem, opened a communication between Europe and the 


Eaſt. Conſtantinople was the general place of rendezvous for the Chril- 
tian armies in their way to Paleſtine, or on their return from thence. 
Though the obje& of theſe expeditions was conqueſt, and not commerce, 
and though the iſſue of them proved unfortunate, their commercial effects 


were both beneficial and permanent. | 


\ 


| : \ 
This Gothic ſyſtem ill prevails in Poland : a remnant of it continued in the High- 


for 


fhis day 


lands of Scotland ſo late as the year 1748. And even in England. a country renowned 


an and religious liberty, fome rclics of theſc Gothic inftitutivus are percrivable at 
| Soon 
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Soon afterthe cloſe of the holy war, the mariner's compaſs was invented, which 
facilitated the communication between remote nations, and brought | 
them nearer to each other. The Italian ſtates, particularly thoſe of ©: P. 
Venice and Genoa, began to eftabliſh'a regular commerce with tbe 
Eaſt, and the ports of Egypt, and drew from thence all the rich produc- 
tions of India. Theſe commodities they diſpoſed of to great advan 
among the other nations of Europe, who began to acquire ſome taſte of ele- 
gance unknown to their predeceſſors, or deſpiſed by them. During the 12th 
and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe was almoſt entirely in the hands 
of the Italians, more commonly known in thoſe ages by the name of Lom- 
bards. Companies, or ſocieties of Lombard mere , ſettled in every dif- 
ferent kingdom; they became the carriers, the manufaQturers, and the ban- 
kers of Europe. One of theſe companies ſettled in London, and from thence 
the name of bard ſtreet was derived. 

Whilſ the Italians in the ſouth of Europe cultivated trade with ſuch in- 
duftry and ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened in the north towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century. As the Danes, Swedes, and other na- 
tions round the Baltic, were at that time extremely barbarous, and infeſted 


that ſea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubec and Hamburgh, 


ſoon after they had n to open ſome trade with the Italians, to enter into 
a league of- mutual defence. They derived ſuch advantage from this union 
that other towns acceded to their confederacy ; and, in a ſhort time, eighty of 
the moſt conſiderable cities, ſcattered through thoſe large countries of Ger- 
many and Flanders, which ſtretch from the bottom of the Baltic to Cologne 
on the Rhine, joined in an alliance, called the Hanſeatic League; which became 
ſo formidable that its alliance was courted, and its enmity was dreaded by the 
eateſt monarchs. The members of this powerful aſſociation formed the firſt 
yſtematic plan of commerce known in the middle * and conducted it by 
common laws enacted in their general aſſemblies. They ſupplied the reſt of 
Europe with naval ſtores, and pitched on different towns, the moſt eminent 
of which was Bruges, in Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed ſtaples, in 
which their commerce was regularly carried on. Thither the Lombard 
brought the productions of India, together with the manufactures of Italy, 
and exchanged them for the more bulky, but not leſs uſeful, commodities of 
the North. 
As Bruges became the centre of communication between the Lombarda 
and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city to ſuch 
extent, as well as advantage, as diffuſed among them a general habit of induſ- 
ery, which long rendered Flanders and the adjacent provinces the moſt opu- 
lent, the moſt populous, and beſt cultivated countries in Europe. 

Struck with the flouriſhing ſtate of theſe provinces of which he = 
diſcovered the true cauſe, Edward III. of England endeavoured 2 30. 
to excite a ſpirit of induſtry among (his own ſubjects, who, blind to 
the advantages of their fituation, and ignorant of the ſource from which opu- 
lence was deſtined to flow into their country, totally neglected commerce, and 
did not even attempt thoſe manufactures, the materials of which they furniſh- 
ed to foreigners. By alluring Flemiſh artizans to ſettle in his dominions, as 
well as by many wiſe laws for the encouragement and regulation of trade, he 
gave a beginning to the woollen manufactures of England ; and firſt turned 
the active and enterpriſing genius of his people towards thoſe arts which 
have raiſed the Engliſh to the firſt rank among commercial nations. 

The Chriſtian princes, after their great loſſes in the cruſades, endeavoured 
to cultivate the friendſhip of the great khans of Tartary, whoſe fame in arms 
had reached the moſt remote corners of Europe and Aſia, * 
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be ſome cheek upon the Turks, who had been ſuch enemies to the Chriſ- 
tian name; and who, from a contemptible handful of wanderers, ſerving oc- 
caſionally in the armies of contending princes, had begun to extend their 
ravages over the fineſt countries of fia. da" 
I be Chriſtian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks a wanderingipro- 
ſeſſion of men, who, impelled by zeal, and undaunted by difficulties and dan- 
ger, found their way to- the remote courts of theſe infidels. The Engliſh 
philoſopher Roger Bacon, was ſo induſtrious as to collect from their rela- 
tions or traditions many particulars of the Tartars, which are to be found in 
Purchas's Pilgrim, and other books of travels. The firſt regular traveller of 
the monkiſh kind, who committed his diſcoveries to writing, was John du 
Plant Carpin, who with ſome of his brethren, about the year 1246, carried a 
ktter from pope Innocent to the great khan of Tartary, in favour of the 
Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince's extenſive dominions. Soon after this, a 
ſpirit of travelling into Tartary and India became general; and it would be no 
difficult matter to prove that many Europeans, about the end of the four. 
teenth century, ſerved in the armies of 'Tamerlane, one of the greateſt princes 
of Tartary, whoſe conqueſts reached to the remuteſt corners of India, and 
that they introduced into Europe the uſe of gunpowder and artillery ; the 
diſcovery made by a German chemiſt being only partial and accidental. 
Aſter the death of 'Vamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing power of the 
Turks, had checked their progreſs, the Chrittian adventurers, upon their 
return, magnifying the vaſt riches of the Eaſt Indies, inſpired there 
countrymen with a ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery, and were the 
firſt that rendered a paſſage thither by ſea probable and practicable. 
The Port e had been always famous for their application to maritime 
affairs ; to their diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain is 
at this day indebted for her Indian commerce. 5 

At firſt they contented themſelves with ſhort voyages, creeping along the 
coaſt of 1 after cape; but by making a gradual pro- 
greſs ſouthward, they, in the year 1497, were ſo fortunate as to ſail beyond 
the Cape, which opened a paſſage by ſea to the eaſtern ocean, and all thoſe 
countries known by the names of India, China, and Japan. 
While the Portugneſe were intent upon a paſſage to Iadia by the eaſt, 

Columbus, a native af Genoa, conceived a project of (ailing thither by the 
weſt. His propoſal being condemned by his countrymen as chimerical and 
ablurd, he laid his ſchemes ſucceſſively before the courts of France, England, 
and — where he had no better ſucceſs. Such repeated diſappoint- 
ments would have broken the heart of any man but Columbus. The expe- 
dition required expence, and he had nothing to defray it. Spain was now 
his only reſource ; and there after eight years attendance he at length ſuc- 
ceeded, through the intereſt of queen Iſabella. This princeſs was prevailed 
upon to patromze him by the repreſentation of Juan Perez, guardian of the 
monaſtery of Rabida. He was a man of conſiderable learning, and of ſome 


Credit with queen Iſabella ; and being warmly attached to Columbus, from 


his perſonal acquaintance with him, and knowledge of his merit, he had 
entered into an accurate examination of that great man's project, in con- 
= with a phyſician ſettled in his neighbourhood, who was eminent for 

ſkill in mathematical knowledge. This inveſtigation completely ſatisfied 
them, of the ſolidity of. the principles on which Columbus founded his opi- 
nion, and of the probability of ſucceſs in executing the plan which he pro 


entirely entered into the ſcheme, and even generoully offered, to the ho- 
nour of her ſex, to pledge her own jewels in order -to raiſe as much money 
| . | as 


| 3 Perez, therefore, lo ſtrongly recommended it to queen Iſabella, that 
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az might be required m making tions for the voyage. But 
her agate yart tron of Columbus, immediately c — 
— 


3s © 


fum that was ie, that the queen might not be reduced to the neceflity 
of having ex 

Columbus now ſet fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon one 
of the moſt adventurous attempts ever undertaken by man, and in the fate of 
which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. In this voyage he had 
a thouſand difficulties to contend with; and his ſailors, who were often diſ- 
contented, at * began to inſiſt upon his return, threatening, in cafe of 
refuſal, to throw overboard ; but the firmneſs of the commander, and the 
diſcovery of land, after a paſſage of 3 3 days, put an end to the commotion. 
From the appearance of the natives, 2 found to his ſurpriſe that this could 
not be the Indies he was in queſt of, and which he ſoon diſcovered to bem 
new world : of which the reader will find a more circumſtantial account in that 
part of the following work which treats of America. 

Europe now to emerge out of that darkneſs into which ſhe had been 
ſunk fince the ſubverſion of the Roman empire. Theſe diſcoveries, from 
which ſuch wealth was deſtined to flow to the commercial nations of Europe, 
were ſucceeded by others of unſpeakable benefit to mankind. The invention 
of printing, the — of learning, arts, and ſciences; and, laſtly, the 
happy reformation in religion, all — the 15th and 16th centur- po 
zes as the firſt zra of 1 It was in theſe ages that the 
powers of Europe were formed i th one great pdlitical ſyſtem, in which each 
took a ſtation, wherein it has fince remained, with leſs variation than could 
have been expected, after the ſhocks occaſioned by ſo many internal revolu- 
tions, and ſo many foreign wars, of which we have given-ſome account in the 
hiſtory of each part A ſtate, in the following work. The great events 
which happened — have not hit herto ſpent their force. The political prin- 
ciples and maxims then eſtabliſhed, ſtill continue to operate; and the ideas 
concerning the balance of power then introduced or rendered general, ſtill in- 
fluence, in ſome degree, the councils of European nations. 

From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the concurrence of ſo many 
rival princes will always prevent any one of them from gaining the empire 
over Europe. But it is no leſs certain, that, in contending for it, they muſt 
+ weaken their own force, and may at length render themſelves incapable of de- 
fending even their juſt poſſeſſions. The partial conqueſts they may make are 
extremely illufive ; inſtead of promoting, they rather oppoſe their deſigns : the 
more any kingdom is extended, it becomes the weaker ; and great projects 
have not been ſo often executed by flow reiterated efforts, as in the courſe of 
few years, and ſometimes by a fingle expedition. A prince may form a de- 
liberate plan of deftroying the rights of his ſubjects ; he may proceed by flow 
degrees in the execution of it, and if he die before it is completed, his ſucceſſor 
may purſue the fame ſteps, and avail himſelf of what was done before him. 
But external conqueſts cannot be concealed ; they generally occaſion more 
fear than hurt, and are almoſt always leſs ſolid than brilliant. Hence the 
alarms they excite, the confederacies they give occaſion to, by which the 

ince, who by misfortune has been a conqueror, is commonly reduced to the 

extremities. This doctrine, however contrary to the prejudices of a 
powerful and victorious nation, is one of the belt eſtabliſhed in the ſcience of 
_— It is confirmed by examples both ancient aud modern. The ſtates 
of Greece in particular, delivered the terror of the Perſian invaſions, ex- 
hibit the ſame truth in a variety of lights. There was not one of the 


moſt ĩuconſiderable of thele little ra — in its turu imibibed the a 
on conquall, ang in 85 2-208 was reduced. by l — 
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— and 2iſtreſs . The modern examples are ſo well known that it is 
almoſt unnecceſſary to mention them. Who does not know that the houſe 
of Auſtria ꝶ excited the terror of all Europe, before it excited the pity of 
Great Britain! Had that family never been the obje& of fear, the empreſs 
queen would never have become the object of compaſſion. France affords an 
example not leſs ſtriking. The nerves of that kingdom were trained ſo far 
— their ſtrength, by an ambitious monarch, it ſeemed hardly poſ- 
ſible they ſhould acquire their natural tone in the courſe of this century. The 
debility of their efforts in the war of 1756 proved the greatneſs of the evil, 
and the inefficacy of any remedy which is not ſlow and gradual. IF 
Of all the kingdoms of Europe, Great Britain for a long time enjoyed the 
greateſt degree of proſperity and glory. She ought, therefore, to have 
been the more attentive to preſerve fo brilliant an exiſtence. A great empire 
cannot be continued in a happy ſituation, but by wiſdom and moderation. 
Every attempt to extend her dominions mult be attended with two infallible 
conſequences : the firſt to alarm her neighbours ; the ſecond, to augment her 
armies. The augmentation of armies may, in time, endanger our conſtitu- 
tion ; and the farther our conqueſts are removed from home, this danger be- 
comes the greater, as thoſe armies will ſoon, by living in a diſtant climate, 
loſe all affection for their native country. Without entering into the la- 


byrinth of political diſputes, it will be acknowledged, that the unhappy conteſt - 


of Great Britain with the American colonies has plunged her into difficul; 
ties; her national debt has been augmented to a prodigious height, and hey 
taxes greately encreaſed. 


PAR T. II. 
OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION. 


EITY is an awful object, and has ever rouſed the attention of man- 

kind; but they being incapable of clevating their ideas to all the ſub. 
limity of his perfections, have too often brought down his perfections to the 
level of their own ideas. 'This is more particularly true with regard to thoſe 
nations whoſe religion had no other foundation but the natural feelings, and 
more often the irregular paſſions, of the human heart, and who had received 
no light from heaven reſpecting this important object. In deducing the 
luſtory of religion, therefore, we muſt make the fame diſtinction which 
we have hitherto obſerved in tracing the progreſs of arts, ſciences, and of 
ciyilization among. mankind. We muit ſeparate what is human from what 
is divine; what had its origin from particular revelations, from what is 


* The reader who would fee this ſubjec fully illuſtrated, may look at Iſocrates“ Ora- 
tion on the Peace; one of the moſt firiſhed models of ancient eloquence ; and which 
contains a rich fund of political knowledye. 

+ G:rmany, Holland, and all the Low Countries, ſeveral ſtates in Italy, the kingdom 
of Spvio, with the vaſt empires of Mezico and Peru jn South America, were, at the time 
of the Reformation, governed by Charles V. of the honſe of Auſtria : territories which, 

b exceeding in riches and extent the maſt powerful empires of antiquity, did not 

uu the ambition of that monarch ; and his whole reign was a ſcene of hoſtiliey againſt 
veighbours. One of his ſucceffors, the late erapreſs queen, and the repreſeatative of 
that family, was, however, he death of her father, not only 3 of der domini- 
ons, but reduced ſo low as ta be in the want of necelſaries ; and contributions were aftual- 
ly raiſed for her in Great Britain, whoſe king, George It. engaged in er cauſe, and at the 
e3penee of this nation reinſtated bet upon the imperial thrones © uss 2 
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the effect of general laws, and of the unaſſiſted operations of the human 
4. | 


e to this diĩſtinction, we find, that in the firſt ages of the world, 
the religion of the eaſtern nations was pure and luminous. It aroſe from a 
divine ſource, and was not then disfigured by human fancies or caprice. In 
time, however, theſe began to have their influence; the ray of tradition was 
obſcured, and among thoſe tribes which ſeparated at the greateſt diſtance, 


and in the ſmalleſt numbers, from the more improved ſocieties of men, it 


was altogether obliterated. 

In this fituation a particular people were ſelected by God himſelf, to be 
the depoſitaries of his law and worſhip ; but the reſt of mankind were left to 
form hypotheſes upon theſe ſubjects, which were more or lefs perfect, accor- 
ding to an infinity of circumſtances, which cannot properly be reduced un- 
der any general heads. 

The moſt common religion of antiquity, that whi 
and extended the wideſt, was PoLYTHt15m, or the/doctrine of a plurality of 
gods. The rage of ſyſtem, the ambition educing all the phenomena of 
the moral world to a few general principles, has occaſioned many imperfect 
accounts, both of the origin and nature of this ſpecies of worſhip. For 
without entering into a minute detail, it is impoſſible to give an adequate 
idea of the ſubject; and what is ſaid upon it in general, muſt always be lia- 
ble to many exceptions. | | 

One thing, however, may be obſerved, that the polytheiſm of the ancients 
ſeems neither to have been the fruit of philoſophical ſpeculations, nor of diſ- 
figured traditions, concerning the nature of the divmity. It ſeems to have 
ariſen during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the rational powers were fee- 
ble, and while mankind were under the tyranny of imagination and paſſion. 
It was built, therefore, ſolely upon ſentiment ; as each tribe of men had their 
heroes, fo likewiſe they had their gods. Thoſe heroes who led them forth 
to the combat, who preſided in their councils, whoſe image was engraved 
on the fancy, whoſe exploits were imprinted on their memory, even after 
death enjoyed an exiſtence in the imagination of their followers. The farce 
of blood, of friendſhip, of affection, among rude nations, is what we cannot 
eaſily conceive : but the power of imagination over the ſenſes is what all men 
have in ſome degree experienced. Combine theſe two caufes, and it will not 
appear ſtrange that the image of departed heroes ſhould have been ſeen by 
their companions, animating the battle, taking vengeance on their enemies, 
and performing, in a word, the fame functions which they performed when 
alive. An appearance ſo unnatural would not excite terror among men un- 
acquainted with evil ſpirits, and who had not learned to fear any thing but 
their enemies. On the contrary, it confirmed their courage, flattered their 
vanity, and the teſtimony of thoſe who had ſeen it, ſupported by the extreme 
credulity and romantic caſt of thoſe who had not, gained an univerſal aſſent 
among all the members of their ſociety. A ſmall degree of reflection, how- 
ever, would be ſufficient to convince them, that, as their own herocs exiſted 

after death, it might likewiſe be the caſe of thoſe of their enemies. Two 
orders of gods, therefore, would be eſtabliſhed, the propitious and the hoſtile ; 
the gods who were to be loved, and thoſe who were to be feared. But time, 
which wears off the impreſſions of tradition, the frequent invaſions by which 
the nations of antiquity were ravaged, deſolated, or tranſplanted, made them 
loſe the names and confound the characters of thoſe two orders of divinities, 
and form various ſyſtems. of religion, which, though warped by a thouſand 
particular circumſtances, gave no ſmall indications of their firſt texture and 
original materials. For, in general, the gods of the ancients gave abundant 
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proof of human infirmity. They wers ſubject to all the paſſions of men; 
they partook even of their partial affections, and in many inſtances diſcover- 
ed their preference of one race or nation to all others. They did not eat and 
drink the ſame ſubſtances with men; but ny — 000 Wo _—_— 
had a particular ure in ing the ſteam acrifices, and t 
41 love with a Lack Oy northern climates, The rites by 
which they were worſhipped, naturally reſulted from their character. The 
moſt enlightened among the Greeks entertained nearly the ſame notion of 
ods and religion, with thoſe that are to be met with in the poems af 
fod and — z and Anaxagoras, who flouriſhed B. C. 430 years, 
was the firſt even in Greece that publickly announced the exiſtence of ane 
Creator and Governor of the univerſe. | 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the religion of the ancients was not 
much connected, either with their private behaviour, or with their political 
arrangements. If we except a few fanatical ſocieties, whoſe principles do 
not fall within our plan, the greater part of mankiud were extremely tolerant 
in their principles. They had their own gods who watched over them; their 
neighbours, they imagined, alſo had theirs ; and there was room — in 
the univerſe for both to live together in good fellowſhip, without interfering 
or joſtling with one another. 
The introduction of Chriſtianity, by inculcating the unity of God, by 
announcing the purity of his character, and by explaining the ſervice he re- 
quired of men, produced a total alteration in their religious ſentiments and 
belief. But this is not the place for handling this ſublime ſubject. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve here, that a religion which was founded on the unity of 
the Deity, which admitted of no tion with falſe gods, muſt either be 
altogether deſtroyed, or become the prevailing belief of mankind. The lat- 
ter was the caſe: Chriſtianity made its way among the civilized part of man- 
kind, by the ſublimity of its doctrine and precepts ; it required not the aid of 
human power ; it * itſelf by the truth and wiſdom by which it was 
characteriſed. But in time it became corrupted by the introduction of world- 
Iy maxims, of maxims very inconſiſtent with the precepts of its divine author, 
and by the ambition of the clergy. | 
The management of whatever related to the church being naturally con- 
ferred on hol: who had eſtabliſhed it, firſt occaſioned the elevation and then 
the domination of the clergy, and the exorbitant claims af the biſhop of 
Rome, over all the members of the Chriſtian world. It is impoſſible to deſ- 
cribe within our narrow limits, all the concomitaut cauſes, ſome of which 
were extremely delicate, by which this ſpecies of univerſal monarchy was 
eſtabliſhed. The biſhops of Rome, by being removed from the control of 
the Roman emperors, then reſiding in Conſtantinople ; by borrowing, with 
little variation, the religious ceremonies and rites eſtabliſhed among the 
heathen world, and otherwiſe working on the credulous minds of barbari- 
ans, by whom that empire began to be diſmembered ; and by availing them- 
ſelves of every circumſtance which fortune threw in their way, ſlowly erected 
the fabric of the antichriſtian power, at firſt an object of veneration, and 
afterwards of terror to all temporal princes. The cauſes of its happy diſſolu- 
tion are more palpable, and operated with greater activity. 'The moſt 
efficacious were the invention i printing, the rapid improvement of arts, 
government, and commerce, which, after many ages of barbarity, made its 
way into Europe. The ſcandalous lives of thoſe who called themſelves the 
* miniſters of Fetur Chriſt,” their ignorance and tyranny, the delire natural 
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to fovereigns of delivering themſelves from a foreign yoke, the opportunity 
of — to national Het the immenſe wealth which had been rente 
to the ſervice of the church in every kingdom of Europe, conſpired with 
the ardour of the firſt reformers, and haftened the progreſs of the Reforma- 
tion. The unreaſonableneſs of the claims of the church of Rome was de- 
monſtrated ; many of their doctrines were proved to be equally unſcriptural 
and irrational; and ſome of their abſurd mummeries and ſuperſtitions were 
expoſed both by argument and ridicule. The ſervices of the reformers in 
this reſpe& give them a juſt clainr to our veneration ; but, involved as they 
had themſelves been in the darkneſs of ſuperſtition, it was not to be expect- 
ed that they ſhould be able wholly to free themſelves from errors; they ſtill 
retained an attachment to fome abſurd doctrines, and preferved too much 
of the intolerant ſpirit of the chnrch from which they had ſeparated them- 
ſelves. With all their defects they are entitled to our admiration and 
eſteem ; and the reformation begun by Luther in Germany, in the year 
1517, and which took place in England A. D. 1534, was an event highly 
favourable to the civil as well as to the religious rights of mankind. 


We ſhall now proceed to the main part of our work, beginning with 
Evrore. 


J ĩ˙ I 


UROPE, though the leaſt extenſive quarter of the globe, containing, 
according to Zimmerman, 2,627,574 * ſquare miles, whereas the 
habitable parts of the world, in the other quarters, are eſtimated at 
36, 666, 806 {quare miles, is, in many reſpects, that which moſt deſerves our 
attention. ere the human mind bas made the greateſt progreſs towards 
improvement ; and there the arts, whether of utility or ornament, the 
ſciences both miltary and civil, have been carried to the greateſt perfection. 
If we except the earlieft ages of the world, it is in Europe that we find the 
greateſt variety of character, government, and manners, and from whence 
we draw the greateſt number of facts and memorials, either for our entertains 
ment or inſtruction. 

Geography diſcovers to us two circumſtances with regard to Europe, 
which perhaps have had a conſiderable tendency in giving it the ſuperiority 
over the reſt of the world. Firſt, the happy temperature of its climate, no 
part of it lying within the torrid zoge ; and ſecondly, the great variety of 
its ſurface. he effect of a moderate climate, both on plants and animals, 
is well known from experience. The immenſe number of mountains, rivers, 
leas, &c. which divide the different countries of Europe from one another, 
is likewiſe extremely commodious for its inhabitants. Theſe natural boun- 
daries check the progreſs of conqueſt or deſpotiſm, which has always been 
ſo rapid in the extenſive plains of Africa and the Eaſt : the ſeas and rivers 
facilitate the intercourſe and commerce between different nations ; and even 
the barren rocks and mountains are more favourable for exciting human in- 
duſtry and invention, than the natural unſolicited luxuriancy of more fertile 
foils. There is no part of Europe fo diverſified in its ſurface, ſo interrupted 
by natural boundaries or diviſions, as Greece: and we have ſeen that it was 


See Zimme:man's Political Sur vey of Europe, p. 3. 2 
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there the human mind began to know and to avail itſelf of its ſlrength, and 
that many of the arts, ſubſervient to utility or pleaſure, were invented or at mY 
leaſt greatly improved. What Greece therefore is with regard to Europe, 
Europe itſelf is with regard to the reſt of the globe. The analogy may even 
be carried farther, and it is worth while to attend to it. As ancient Greece * 
for we do not ſpeak of Greece as it is at preſent, under the domination of J 
urks and unnatural tyranny of Barbarians) was diſtinguiſhed above all the 30 
reſt of Europe for the equity of its laws, and the freedom of its political con- F. 
ſtitution: ſo has Europe in general been remarkable for ſmaller deviations, w 
at leaſt from the laws of nature and equality, chan have been admitted in ſe 
other quarters of the world. Though moſt of the European governments are in 
monarchical, we may diſcover, on due examination, that there.are a thouſand bi 
little ſprings, which check the force and ſoften the rigour of monarchy in 01 
Europe, that do not exiſt any where elſe. In proportion to the number and ce 


force of theſe checks, the monarchies of Europe, ſuch as Ruſſia, France, 
Spain, and Denmark, differ from one another. Beſides monarchier, in which 
one man bears the chief ſway, there are in Europe, ariſtocracies or governments 
of the nobles, and democracies or governments of the people. Venice fs an 
example of the former; Holland, and ſome ſtates of Italy and Switzerland; 
afford examples of the latter. There are likewiſe mixed governments, which 
cannot be aſſigned to any one claſs. Great Britain, which partakes of all 

the three, is the moſt ſingular inſtance of this kind we are acquainted with. 
The other mixed governments of Europe are compoſed only of two of the 
ſimple forms, ſuch as Poland, ſeveral ſtates of Italy; all which ſhall be ex- 
plained at length in their proper places. 

The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every part of Europe, ex- 
cept Turkey ; but from the various capacities of the human mind, and the 
different lights in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appear, when view- 
ed by perſons of different educations and paſſions, that religion is divided in- 
to a number of different ſects, but which may be comprehended under three 
general denominations ; 1ſt, The Greek church; 2d, Popery : and zd, Pro- 
teſtantiſm : which laſt is again divided into Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm, ſo 
called from Luther and Calvin, the two diſtinguiſhed reformers of the 16th 
century. | 

The languages of Europe are divided into the ſix following: the Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic or old German, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic. 


Britiſh 
Empire. 


Italy. 


LY 
1 wa nne 


GRAND 


Turkey ir 
Europe. 


ms 
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UFO RE. 


36th and 72d degree of north latitude. 
Frozen ocean; on the eaſt, by Afia ; on the ſouth, by the Mediterranean fea, 
which divides it from Africa ; and on the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, which 
ſeparates it from America, being zoo miles long; from Cape St. Vincent 
in the welt, to the mouth of the river Oby in the north eaſt ; and 25co 
broad from north to ſouth, from the North Cape in Norway, to Cape Cayba 
or Metapar in the Morea, the moſt ſouthern promontory in Europe. It 


contains the following kingdoms and ſtates: 


Kingdoms, 2 
8.8 England 380 
Z & JiSco 
5 — 1 285 
Norway 1000 
Denmark 140 
Sweden ' $00 
Ruſſia 1500 
Poland ' 700 
Kot Pr Dom.| 609 
Germany 600 
Bohemia 300 
23 ſ Holland | 150 
5 5 | Flanders {| 200 
* France 50 
Spain "700 
Portugal 300 
Switzerland 
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. . Religions 
Milcs. H M. 

300|/London 40 © © 0 Calviniſls, Luth. &c. 

150 Fd1nburgh 400 N. © 12 aft. |Calviniſts, &c. 

160 Dubſin 270 N. W. o 26 aft. Calvin, & Papiſs 
' 300, Burger 540 N 0 24 bet. Lut!.crans. 
180 Copenhagen o N E. | © $0 f. Lutherans. 
| $OO! stock Þ ui mm | ew 0 F. 1 10 b Lurther>ns, os 
7105 Peter ſhurgh 1140 NE 2 4 bet G6 Church. 
W „e E t 24 bet. Fa Luth. & e | 
3509/8 110 £40 F 0 59 del Luk & Cle. 

oo Venus boe E. T «© hef Pep Luth. & Calv. 
"250 Prague Mot 1 4 bes. Paviſts. 

70 mite am 80 E o 18 ket [Calwnilts. 
wok Br Is 180 . E © 16 5 P «mitts 

500! Paris | 2coS E 0 9 det Par id,. NT 
50 Ma ir d _ I, 8 8974 Pay t- 

100 L ſbon go S. W oO 8 „e. [Pariſts. 
100 Bern, Cuire, | 420 5. E. | © 28 bel. = aud Fr apilts. 


GRAND DIVISIONS OF EURUOPE. 


HIS grand diviſion of the earth is ſituated between the 10th degree 
welt, and the 65th degree eaſt longitude from London, and between the 
It is bounded on the north by the 


Diit. & Bearing Diff of Time 


| 


Kc. 


Sev-ra! wall fates, PBedm. Mont ſerat, Milan, Parma, Modena Maut. Venice Genoa, | uic. &c. 


| 


4 Chief Cities — Turin, Caſal, Mila, Parme, Modena, Mant Venice, Genoa, Florence. 
Pope dom 240 120 Rome 820 8. E. | © $0 ef. [Papifty, a 
Naples 230] 720 4 870 . i © ht. [Papiſts. | 
Fungary 300 59 B da 505 | HA hef. Pap. & Proteſtants. 
& — — a — — 
WF Lauubian Conſtant - 
T 2 — _ 420 — 1320 8. E 1 55 del. Mahometans and | 
= S Lie. Tartary*| 380] 240 Precop 1500 E. 1 24 def. Greck Church. | 
>-w © Greece 4001 240 Athens 1360 8. E. 1 37 bet. 


f 


This includes the Crim Tartary, now ceded to Ruſſia for the particulars of which, fee Rus n. 
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EUROPE 
Excluſive of the Britiſh iſles before mentioned, Europe contains the follow- 


: ing principal iſlands : 
* and. | Chief Town, Subject to 
Zealand, Fanen, Alfen, Falter, Lang | 
| land, Laland, keen Mans . —— [Dcamark 
* Sea holm — — ö | 
Baltic Gothiand, Aland, Rogen, — — „den 
Uſedom, Wollin, — — 2 — Pruſſia 
Ivica, — — — Tc Spain 
Majorta, — ———— Ao: [Ditto | 
Mediterranean ] Minorca, — — ——|Port Mer Ditto 
Sea Corfica — —— B. ſtia France. 
Sardinia, —— eien |K.of Sard.| 
Sicily, — — — Palermo K of 28 
Adriatic, or Luiena, Corfu, Cephalonia Zant, 7 | 1 
Gulph of Vene } Levailin,  — _ — — 
Candia, Rhodes, Negropont, Lemuos, 
Archipelago, Tenedvs, Sycros, Myte:coe, Scio. 
and Levant Samos, Patmos, Petrus, Cerigo, San- — Turkey. | 
. Scas *F torin, &c. being part of ancient ard FF | 
modern Greece, — | | 


DS = =. AR 
I Shall, _— to my plan, begin this account of his Daniſh Majeſty's 


dominions with the moſt northerly fituations, and divide them into four 
parts: 1ſt, Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, and the iſlands in the Atlantic 
Ocean; 2d, Norway; 3d, Denmark Proper; and 4th, his German terri- 


tories. 
The dimenſions of theſe countries may be ſeen in the following table. 
| * 
| uare . * 
Denmark. _— Z : Chief Cities. | 
5 
North Jutland, ,600, 155 W yburg. 
Drama J South Jurtand, |7 - = | 9 Yo 
| per. or Sleſwick, : 2,115 70, 21 — * 
* 8 . | FEN. , Ar. 55 ar. 
FP * and, | $935 6 nackt. E. Lon. 12 50. 
23 — * * * 
2 rlau I in. 
23 { Langlend. a — 7 ” ra 
2 Femeren, 50] T3] 8 Borge. | 
3 2 Alſen, 34 15 6 Sonderborge. 
= Mona, | 39 14 5 Stege. 
1 = Bornholm, 1 20, 12 Roſtcomby. 
the North Seas. Iceland ifland 46,000! 415 185 Skalholt. ? 
Norway, 71,400} 750 170 Bergen. | 
Daniſh Lapland, 28,400| 285 172 Wardhuys. | 
Weſtphalia, Oldenburgh, 126c| 63) 32 Oldenburgh. | 
Lower Saxony, Stor mar, too $523 32 Gluckſtadt. | 
Dauiſh Holſte in | 
Total | 163.041 


Ba Minorca was taken from Spain by General Stanhope, 1708, and confiemed to d 

n Utrecht, 1715, _ was beſieged — r the 4 
0 2, confirmed to the ., * ards 

Paris, September 3. 1783. them by the definitive * Peace, ſigned at 
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SWEDEVW 
DENMARK NORWAY 
ad FINLAND 


Sp RITSSLA 


WEST GREENLAND. 


The reader may perceive, that in the ing table no calculation 
made of the dimenſions af Eaſt and Weſt Greenland; becauſe, in ſact, they 
are nat yet known, or known very imperfectly : we ſhall proceed to give 


EAST anv WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, 485 
TE ISLANDS ix Tut ArLanTic Oct. 


EAST GREENLAND. 
* HE moſt northerly part of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, or, as 
others call it, New Greenland, and the country of Spitzbergen, lies 
between 11 and 25 deg. E. long. and 76 and 80 deg. N. Lat. according to 
capt. Phipp's obſervations in his voyage, 1773. ough it is now claimed 
by Denmark, it certainly was diſcovered by fir Hugh Willoughby in 15533 
and is ſuppoſed to be a continuation of Old Greenland. It obtained the 
name of Spitzbergen from the height and raggedneſs of its rocks. Few ani- 
mals or vegetables are to be found here, and the fiſh and foul are ſaid to for- 
fake the coaſt in winter. The Rufſians of Archangel have formed, within the 
laſt 30 years ſettlements for hunting in ſeveral es of the iſland of Spitz- 
bergen. The Aurora Borealis, or northern lights reflected from the ſnow, 
enabled them to purſue the chace during the long winter's night that reigns 
in theſe gloomy regions, and they take a great number of ſea- lions, which 
ſerve them for f. There is a whale fiſhery, chiefly proſecuted by the 
Dutch and ſome Britiſh veſſels, on its coaſts. It likewife contains two har- 
bours ; one called South Haven, and the other Maurice Bay; but the in- 
land parts are uninhabited. 


WEST GREENLAND. 


I'ES between the meridian of London, and 53 deg. W. long. and 
between Go and 76 deg. N. lat. 

IxHaBiTAnTS.] By the Piet accounts from the miſſionaries employed 
for the converſion of the Greenlanders, their whole number does not amount 
to above 957 ſtated inhabitants: Mr. Crants, however, thinks the roving 
ſouthlanders of Greenland may amount to about 7000. There is a 
reſemblance between the aſpect, manners, and dreſs of thoſe natives, and the 
Eſquimaux Americans, from whom they nat differ but little, even after 
all the pains which the Daniſh and German miſſionaries have taken to con- 
vert and civilize them. They are low of ſtature, few exceeding five feet in 
height, and the generality are not ſo tall. The hair of their heads 1s long, 
ilraight, and of a black colour; but they have ſeldom any beards, becauſe it 
is their conſtant practice to root them out. They have high breaſts and 
broad ſhoulders, eſpecially the women, who are _— to carry great bur- 
thens from their younger years. They are very git and nimble of foot, 
and can alſo uſe their hands with much ſkill and dexterity. They are not 
very lively in their tempers, but they are good humoured, friendly, and un- 
concerned about futurity. 'Their moſt agreeable food is the fleſh of rein- 
deer; but that is now ſcarce among them, and their beſt proviſions are fiſh, 
ſeals, and ſea-fowl. Their drink is clear water, which ſtands in the houſe in 
a large copper veſſel, or in a wooden tub, which is very neatly made by them, 
ornamented with fiſh bones and rings, and provided with a pewter or 
dipping diſh. The men make their hunting and fiſhing implements, and pres 
pare the wood work of their boats: and the women cover ou We 


0 WEST GREENLAND. 


The men hunt and fiſh, but when they have towed their booty to land, th 
trouble themſelves no farther about it nay it would be accounted benea 
their dignity only to draw the ſeal up upon the ſhore. The women are 
the butchers and cooks, and alſo the curriers to dreſs the pelts, and 
make cloaths, ſhoes, and boots, out of them; ſo that they are likewiſe both 
ſhoemakers and taylors. The women alſo build and repair the houſes and 
tents, ſo far as relates to the maſonry, the men doing only the carpenter's 
work. They live in huts during their winter, which is incredibly ſevere ; 
but Mr. Crantz, who has given us the lateſt and beſt accounts of this coun- 
try, ſays that, in their longeit ſummer days it is ſo hot, from the long conti- 
nuance of the ſun's rays, that the inhabitants are obliged to throw off their 
ſummer garments. They have no trade, though they have a moſt im- 
proveable fiſhery upon their coaſts ; but they employ all the year either in 
tiſhing or hunting, in which they are very dexterous, particularly in catch- 
ing and killing ſeals. | 

Cogtostriks. ] The taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, among 
the fields of ice that have been increaling for ages, is one of the greateit 
curioſities in nature. Theſe fields, or pieces of ice, are frequently more than 
a mile in length, and upwards of a to feet in thickneſs; and when they 
are put in motion by a ſtorm, nothing can be more terrible ; the Dutch 
had 13 ſhips cruſhed to pieces by them in one ſeaſon. 

There are ſeveral kind of whales in Greenland; ſome white, and others 
black. The black ſort, the grand bay whale, is in moſt eſteem on account 
of his bulk, and the great quantity of fat or blubber he affords, which 
turns to oil. His tongue is about 18 feet long, incloſed in long pieces of 
what we call whalebone, which are covered with a kind of hair, like horſe- 
hair; and on each fide of his tongue are 250 pieces. of this whalebone, 
The bones of his hody are as hard as an ox's bones,-and of no uſe There 
are no teeth in his mouth and he is uſually between Go and 80 feet 
long; very thick about the head: but grows leſs from thence to the tail. 

When the ſcamen fee a whale ſpout, the word is immediately given, fall, 
fall, when every one haſtens from the ſhip to his boat: fix or eight men 
being appointed to a boat, and four or five boats uſually belong to one ſhip, 

When they come near the- whale, the harpooner ſtrikes Lim with his 
harpoon (a barbed dart), and the monſter, finding himſelf wounded, runs 
ſwiftly down into the deep, and would carry the boat along with him if they 
did not give him line faſt enough; and to prevent the wood of the boat 
taking fire by the violent rubbing of the rope on the fide of it, one wets it 
conſtantly with a mop. After the whale has run ſome hundred fathoms 
deep, he is forced to come up for air, when he makes ſuch a terrible noiſe 
with his ſpouting, that ſome have compared it to the firing of cannon. As 
ſoon as he appears on the ſurface of the water, ſome of the harpooners ſix 
another harpoon in him, whereupen he plunges again into the deep; and 
when he comes up a ſecond time, they pierce him with ſpears in the vital 
parts, till he ſpouts out ftreams of blood inſtead of water, beating the 
waves with his tail and fins till the ſea is all in a foam, the boats continu- 
ing to follow him ſome leagues, till he has loſt his ſtrength ; and when he 
is dying he turns himſelf upon his back, and is drawn on ſhore or to the ſhip, 
if they be at a diſtance from the land. - There they cut him in pieces, and by 
boiling the blubber, extract the oil, if they have conveniences on ſhore ; 
otherwiſe they barrel up the pieces and bring them home: but nothing can 
{ſmell ſtronger than theſe ſhips do. Every fiſh is computed to yield between 
Go and 100 barrels of oil, of the ks of 3. or 4l. a barrel. Though the 
Danes claim the country of Eaſt and Welt Greenland, where theſe whales 
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are taken, the Dutch have in a manner monopoliſed this fiſhery. Of late the 
Englifh have become formidable rivals in this trade. 


ICELAND. 


T HIS iſland lies between 63 and 68 deg. N. Latitude, and between 
10 and 26 deg. W. Longitude; its greateft length about 700 miles, 
and its breadth 300. 

CLimaTts.] This country lying partly within the frigid zone, and being 
liable to be ſurf-unded with vaſt quantities of ice that come from the Polar 
ſeas, is un account of the coldneſs of its climate very inhoſpitable, but much 
more ſo for other reaſons. It is exceedingly ſubject to earthquakes ; and ſa 
full of volcanoes, that the little part of it which appears fit for the habitation of 
man, ſeems almoſt totally laid waſte by them. The climate of Iceland, how- 
ever, is not unwholeſome, or naturally ſubject to excem̃ve colds, notwithſtand- 
ing its northerly ſituation. | 

PoruLaTION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.] At what 
time the iſland of Iceland was firſt peopled is uncertain. An Engliſh 
colony indeed is faid to have been ſettled there in the beginuing of the 
fifth century; but of this there are not ſufficient proofs. There is, 3 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the Engliſh aud Iriſh were acquainted with this coun- 
try under another name, long before the arrival of the 144 ; for the 
celebrated Bede gives a pretty accurate deſcription of the iſland. But of 
theſe original inhabitants we cannot pretend to ſay any thing, as the Iceland 
chronicles go no farther back than the arrival of the Norwegians. Beſides 
the Norwegians, new colonies arrived from different nations, between whom 
wars ſoon commenced ; and the Icelandic hiſtories are full of the accounts of 
their battles. Notwithſtanding theſe troubles, however, the Icelanders re- 
mained free from a foreign yoke till 1261 ; when the greateſt part of them 
put themſclves under the protection of Hakans king of] Norway, promiſing 
to pay him tribute upon certain conditions agreed on between them ; and the 
reſt followed their example in 1264. Afterwards, Iceland, together with 
Norway, became ſubject to Denmark. They were at firſt governed by an 
admiral, who was ſent there every year to make the neceſſary regulations : 
but for theſe many years, a governor has been appointed who is ſtyled Stif- 
ſam mann, and who conſtantly refides in the country. 

The number of the inhabitants of Iceland is computed at about Go, co 
which is by no means adequate to the extent of the country. It has been 
much more populous in former times, but great numbers have been deſtroyed 
by contagious diſeaſes. The plague carried off many thouſands from 1402 to 
1404. Many parts of Iceland have alſo been depopulated by famine ; for 
though the Icelanders cannot in general be faid to be in want of nece 
food, yet the country has ſeveral times been viſited by great famines. Thele 
have been chiefly occaſioned by the —— — ice; which, when it 
comes in great quantities, ents the graſs from growing, and puts an 
entire how vo their bſhing. The ſmall-pox has likewiſe | Bi very fatal 
here ; for ia the years 1707 and 1708 that diſeaſe deſtroyed 16,009 


ons. | 

The Icclanders in general are middle-ſized, and well made, though not 
very ftrong. They are an honeſt, . well-intentioned people, moderately in- 
duſtrious, and are faithful and obliging. Theft is ſeldom heard of 
among them. They are much inclined to hobpitaliey, and exerciſe it as far 
#4 their poverty will permit. * chief employment is attending to * 
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and the eure of their eattle. On the coaſts the men employ their time in 
fiſhing both winter and ſummer ; and the women prepare the fiſh, and ſew and 
ſpin. The men alſo prepare leather, work at ſeveral mechanic trades, and 
ſome few work in gold and flver. They likewiſe manufacture a coarſe kind of 
cloth, which they call Wadmal. They have an uncommonly —_ attach- 
ment to their native country, and think themſelves no where elſe fo happy. 
An Icelander, therefore, ſeldom ſettles in Copenhagen, though the moſt ad- 
vantageous conditions ſhould be offered him. Their diſpoſitions are ſerious, 
and they are much inclined to religion. They never = a river, or any other 
dangerous place, without previouſly taking off their hats, and imploring the 
divine protection; and they are always thankful for their preſervation, when 
they have paſſed the danger. When they meet together, their chief paſtime 
conſiſts in reading their hiſtory. The malter of the houſe begins, and the 
reſt continue in their turns when he is tired. They are famous for playing 
at cheſs; and one of their paſtimes conſiſts in reciting verſes. Sometimes 

a man and woman take one another by the hand, and by turns ſing ſtanzas, 
which are a kind of dialogue, and in which the company — too þ join in 
chorus. The dreſs of the Icłlanders is not 2 or ornamental, but is neat, 
cleanly, and ſuited to the climate. On their fingers the women wear ſeveral 


gold, filver, or braſs rings. The poorer women dreſs in the coarſe cloth, 


called Wadmal, and always wear black; thoſe who are in better cirrumſtan- 
ces wear broad cloth, with filver ornaments, gilt. The houſes of the Ice- 
landers are generally bad : in ſome places they are built of drift wood, and 
in others they are raiſed of lava, with moſs, ſtuffed between the lava. Their 
roofs are covered with ſods laid over rafters, or ſometimes over ribs of whales. 
The walls are about three yards high and the entrance ſomewhat lower. In- 
ſtead of glaſs windows, they make uſe of the membranes which ſurround the 
womb of the ewe. Theſe are ſtretched on a hoop, and laid over a hole in 
the roof. They have not even a chimney in their kitchens, but only lay their 
fuel on the earth, between three ſtones, and the ſmoke iſſues from a ſquare 
hole in the top of the honſe. Their food principally conſiſts of dried fiſh, 
ſour butter, which they conſider as a great dainty, milk mixed with water and 
whey, and a little meat. Bread is ſo ſcarce among them, that there is hardly 
any peaſant who eats it above three or four months in the year. 

RetiGcios.] The only religion tolerated in Iceland is the Lutheran. 
The churches on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt quarters of the iſland, are under the 
jariſdiction of the biſhop of Skallholt (the capital of the iſland) and thoſe 
of the north quarter are ſubje& to the biſhop of Hoolum. The iffand is 
divided into 189 pariſhes, of which 127 belong to the tec of Skallholt, and 
G2 to that of Hoolum. All the minitters are natives of Iceland, and receive 
a yearly ſalary of four or five hundred rix-dollars from the king, excluſive of 
what they have from their congregations. | 

Lancvace.] The language in Iceland is the fame as that formerly 
. Tpoken in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and has been preſerved fo 

t any Icelagder underſtands their moſt ancient traditional hiſtories. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED HN. ] It is ſaid that poetry formerly flouriſhed 
very much in Iceland ; and we are informed that Egil Skallagrimſon, Kor- 
mack Ormundſon, Glum Geirſon, and Thorlief Jarlaa were celebrated as 


great poets. But the art of writing was not much in uſe till after the year 


ioo; though the Runic characters were known in that country before that 
period, and moſt probably brought thither from Norway. After the recep- 
tion of the Chriftian religion, the Latin characters were immediately adopted, 
as the Runic alphabet, which only confifts of ſixteen letters was found inſuf - 
ficient. The firſt Icclandiſh kiſhop Iflelif, ** 
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"the Latin tongue, divinity, and ſome parts 


The het ſprings at Aix- __ 
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oon after they founded four other ſchools,in which the youth were inftrufted in 
of theoretic philoſophy. And 
from the introduction of the Chriſtian religion here till the year 1264, when 
Iceland became ſubje& to Norway, it was one of the few countries in Europe, 
and the only one in the North, wherein the ſciences were cultivated and held 
in eſteem. 

But this period of time ſeems to have produced more learned men in Ice- 
land than any other period fince. It appears from their ancient chronicles, 
that they had conſiderable knowledge in morality, philoſophy, natural hiſ- 
tory, and aſtronomy. Moſt of their works were written in the 11th, 12th, 
13th, and 14th centuries ; and ſome of them have been printed. Mr. Banks, 
now fir Joſeph Banks, preſented one hundred and ſixty-two Icelandiſh manu- 
ſcripts to the Britiſh Muſeum. That gentleman viſited Iceland in 1772, 
accompanied by Dr. Solander, Dr. Van Troil, and Dr. Line. Dr. Van 
Troil, who publiſhed an account of their voyage, obſerves, that he found 
more knowledge among the lower claſs in Iceland, than is to be met with in 
moſt other places; that many of them could repeat the works of ſome of 
their poets by heart; and that a peaſant was ſeldom to be found, who be- 
ſides being well inſtructed in the principles of religion, was not alſo acquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory of his own country ; which proceeds from the frequent 
reading of their traditional hiſtories, that being one of their principal amuſe- 
ments. ws p | 
John Areſon, biſhop of Hoolum, employed John Matthieſſon, a native of 
Sweden, in eſtabliſhed a printing preſs in Iceland, about the year 1530 ; and 
the firſt book printed by him there was the Breviarium Nidaroſienſe. He 
alſo printed an eccleſiaſtical manual, Luther's catechiſm, and other books 
of that kind. The Icelandic code” of laws appeared in 1578, and the Ice- 
landic bible in 1584. A new privileged printing office has lately been 
eſtabliſhed at Hrappſey in this iſland, and at which ſeveral valuable books have 
been printed. | a 1 
? 1 VOLCANOES, AND NATURAL CURIOSITIES.] Iceland 
though ſituated ſo far to the North is remarkable for the earthquakes and 
volcanoes with which it abounds. To enumerate the ravages of ſo many 
dreadful volcanoes, which from time immemorial have contributed to ren- 
der this dreary country leſs habitable than it is from the climate, would 
greatly exceed our limits. One of the moſt dreadful eruptions happened 
in 1783; its violence ſeems to be unparalleled in hiſtory ; the dreadful ſcene of 
devaſtation laſted in Iceland for ſeveral days; the whole country was laid waſte, 
and the inhabitants fled every where to the remoteſt parts of their miſerable 
country, to ſeek for ſafety from the fury of this unparalleled tempeſt. One 
of theſe burning mountain, Heckla, is the beſt known, eſpecially to foreig- 
ners. This mountain, is ſituated in the ſouthern part of the iſland, about four 
miles from the ſea-coaſt, and is divided into three points at the top, the high- 
eft of which is that in the middle ; and which is computed to be above 

ooo feet higher than the ſea. This mountain has frequently ſent forth 
es, and a torrent of burning matter. Its eruptions were particularly 
dreadful, in 1693, when they occaſioned terrible devaſtations, the aſhes, be- 
ing thrown all round the iſland to the diſtance of 180 Engliſh miles. The 
laſt eruption of Mount Heckla happened in 1766. It began on the 5th of 
April, and continued to the 7th of September following. Flames procceded 

o from it in December 1771, and 1772; but no eruptions of lava — 

But amongſt all the curioſities in Iceland, nothing is more worthy of at- 
tention than the hot ſpouting water ſprings with which this iſland abounds. 
Bath, and Switzerland, and 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral others found in Italy, are conſidered as very remarkable; but, except- 
ing in the laſt mentioned country, the water no where becomes ſo hot as 
to boil ; nor is it any where known to be thrown ſo high as the hot ſpouting 
water-{prings in Iceland. All thoſe water-works that have been contrived 
with ſo much art, and at ſo enormous an expence, cannot by any means be 
compared with theſe. The water-works at St. Cloud, which are thought 
the greateſt among all the French water-works, caſt up a thin column —— 
feet in the air; while ſome ſprings in Iceland ſpout columns of water, 
of ſeveral feet in thickneſs, to the height of many fathoms ; aud, as 
many affirm, of ſeveral hundred feet. Theſe ſprings are of an unequal de- 

e of heat. From ſome, the water flows gently as from — 2 
and it is then called a bath: from others, it ſpouts boiling water with 
great noiſe, and it is then called a kettle. Though the degree of heat is 
unequal, yet Dr. Van Troil fays, that he does not remember ever to have 
obſerved it under 188 of Fahrenheit's thermometer. At Geyſer, Reeyhum, 
and Laugarvatn, he found it at 212 ; and in the laſt place, in the ground, at 
a little hot current of water, 213 degrees. It is very common for ſome of 
the ſpouting- ſprings to ceaſe, and others to rife up in their ſtead. Frequent 
earthquakes, and ſubterranean noiſes, heard at the time, cauſed great terror 
to the people who live in the neighbourhood. In ſeveral of theſe hot-ſprings, 
the inhabitants who live near them boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot, 
into which the fleſh is put in cold water, in the water of the ſpring. They 
alſo bathe in the rivulets that run from them, which, by degrees, become luke 
warm), or are cooled by their being mixed with rivulets of cold water. The 
Cows that drink of theſe ſprings are ſaid to yield an extraordinary quantity of 

milk, and it is likewiſe eſteemed very wholeſome: when drank by the human 
ſpecies. ' 
"The largeſt of all the ſpouting-ſprings in Iceland is called Geyſer. It is 
| about two days journey from Heckla, and not far from Skalholt. In ap- 

roaching towards it, a loud roaring noiſe is heard, like the ruſhing of a tor- 
ent, precipitating itſelf from ſtupendous rocks. The water here ſpouts ſe- 
veral times a day, but always by ftarts, and after certain intervals. Some 
travellers have affirmed that it ſpouts to the height of ſixty fathoms. The 
water is thrown up much higher at ſome times than at others ; when Dr. 
— Troil was there, the utmoſt height to which it mounted was computed to 

92 feet. 

Baſaltine pillars are likewiſe very common in Iceland, which are ſuppoſed 
to have been produced by ſubterraneous fires. The lower ſort of people 
imagine theſe pillars to have been piled upon one another by giants, wha 
ns 4 uſe of ſupernatural force to effe& it. They have generally from three 
to ſeven ſides, and are from four to ſeven feet in thickneſs, and from twelve 
to fixteen yards in length, without any horizontal diviſions. In ſome 
places they are only ſeen here and there among the lava in the mountains: 
— in ſome other places, they extend two or three miles in length withofit 
erruption. 

There are immenſe maſſes of ice, by which every year great damage is 
done to this country, and which affect the climate of it; they arrive com- 
monly with a N. W. or N. N. W. wind from Greenland. The field ice 1s 
of two or three fathoms thickneſs, is ſeparated by the winds, and leſs dreaded 
than the rock or mountain-ice, which is often ſcen fifty and more feet above 
water, and is at leaſt nine times the ſame depth below water. Theſe prod: 
ous maſſes of ice are frequently left in ſhoal water, fixed, as it were, to the 
$round, and in that ſtate remain many months, nay, it is ſaid, even cars jun- 
ff 5 N | 2 diſſolv 
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diſſolved, chilling all the ambient part of the atmoſphere for many miles round. 
When many ſuch lofty and bulky maſſes of ice are floating together, the wood 
that is often drifted along between them, is ſo much chafed and preſſed with 
violence t er,that it takes fire : which circumſtance has occaſioned fabulous 
accounts of the ice being in flames. The ice cauſed ſo violent a cold in 1753, 
and 1754, that horſes and ſheep dropped down dead on account of it, as well 
as for want of food: horſes were obſerved to feed upon dead cattle, and the 
ſheep to eat of each other's wool. A number of bears arrive yearly with 
the ice, which commit great ravages, particularly among the ſheep. The 
Icelanders attempt to deſtroy theſe intruders as ſoon as they get fight of 
them : and ſometimes they aſſemble together, and drive them back to the 
ice, with which they often float off again. For want of fire arms, they are 
obliged to make uſe of ſpears on theſe occaſions. The government en- 
courages the natives to yy theſe animals, by paying a premium of ten 
dollars for every bear that is killed. Their ſkins are alſo purchaſed for the 
king, and are not allowed to be ſold to any other perſon. 

It is extraordinary that no wood grows ſucceſsfully in Iceland ; nay, 
there are very few trees to be found on the whole iſland, though there are 
certain proofs that wood formerly grew their in great abundance. Nor can 
corn be cultivated here to any advantage ; though cabbages, parſley, turnips, 
and peas, may be met with in five or ſix gardens, which are ſaid to be al 
that are in the whole iſland. 

Taapz. ] The commerce of this iſland is monopobſed by a Daniſh com- 
pany. The ſoil upon the ſea- coaſt is tolerably good for paſture : and though 
there is not any conſiderable town in the whole iſland, the Icclanders have 
ſeveral frequented ports. Their exports conſiſt cf dried fiſh, ſalted mutton 
and lamb, beef, butter, tallow, train-oil, coarſe woollen-cloths, ſtockings, 
gloves, raw wool, ſheep-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, fox furs of various colours, eider- 
down, and feathers. 'Their imports conſiſt of timber, fiſhing-lines and hooks, 
tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, brandy, wine, falt, linen, and a little filk ; ex- 
cluſive of ſome neceſſaries and ſuperfluities for the more wealthy. 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] As Iceland affords no bait for avarice os 
ambition, the inhabitants depend entirely upon his Daniſh majeſty's protec- 
tion; and the revenue he draws from the country amounts to about 30, 0 
CTOWns a year. 


THE FARO oz FERRO ISLANDS. 


O called from their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferrying from 
one iſland to another. They are about 24 in number, and he between 
61 and 63 deg. N. L. and 6* 1o' W. long, from London. The ſpace of 
this cluſter, extends about 60 miles in length and 40 in breadth, 300 miles 
to the weſlward of Norway; having Shetland and the Orkneys on the ſouth- 
eaſt, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and north-weſt. The trade 
and income of the inhabitants, who may be about 3000 or 4000, add little 
or nothing to the revenues of Denmark. 
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Containing 158, 400 ſquare miles, with leſs than 4 inhabitants to each 


Nauk, BOUNDARIES, 5 THE natural ſignification of Norway is the 

AND EXTENT. Northern-way. It is bounded on the South 
by the entrance into the Baltic called the Scaggerac, or Categate ; on the 
Weſt and North by the northern ocean; and on the eaſt it is divided from 
Sweden by a long ridge of mountains, called at different parts by different 
names; as Fillefield, Dofrefield, Runfield, and Dourfield. The reader may 
conſult the table of dimenſions in Denmark for its extent; but it is a country 
fo little known to the reſt of Europe, that it is difficult to fix its dimenſions 
with preciſion. 

Cuimarte.] The climate of Norway varies according to its extent, and 
its poſition towards the fea. At Bergen the winter is moderate, and the ſea 
is practicable. The eaſtern parts of Norway are commonly covered with 
ſnow ; and the cold generally fets in about the middle of October, with 
intenſe ſeverity to the middle of April ; the waters being all that while fro- 
zen to a conſiderable thickneſs. In 1719, 7000 Swedes, who were on their 
march to attack Drontheim, periſhed in the ſnow, on the mountain which 
ſeparates Sweden from Norway ; and their bodies were found in different 
poſtures. But even froſt and ſnow have their conveniences, as they facilitate 
the conveyance of goods by land. As to the more northern parts af this 
country, called Finmark, the cold is fo intenſe, that they are but little 
known. At Bergen the longeſt day conſiſts of about 19 hours, and the 
ſhorteſt of about five. In ſummer, the inhabitants can read and write at mid- 
night by the light of the ſky ; and in the moſt northerly parts, about Mid- 
fammer, the ſun is continually in view. In thoſe parts, however, in the 
middle of winter, there is only a faint glimmering of light at noon for about 
an hour and a half; owing to the reflection of the ſun's rays on the moun- 
tains. Nature, notwithſtanding has been ſo kind to the — that 
in the midſt of their darkneſs, the {ky is ſo ſerene, and the moon and the 
aurora borealis ſo bright, that they can carry on their fiſhery, and work at 
their ſeveral trades in the open air- 

The air is ſo pure in ſome of the inland parts that it has been ſaid the 
inhabitants live ſo long as to be tired of life, and cauſe themſelves to be tranſ- 
ported to a leſs ſalubrious air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow-falls, have, how- 
ever, fometimes dreadful effects, and deſtroy whole villages. 

Mouxraixs.] Norway is reckoned one of the moſt mountainous coun- 
tries in the world ; for it contains a chain of unequal mountains running 
from ſouth to north: to paſs that of Ardanger, a man mutt travel about 
ſeventy Engliſh miles; to paſs others upwards of fifty. Dofrefield is count- 
ed the higheſt mountain, perhaps in Europe. The rivers and cataracts 
which interſe&t thoſe dreadful precipices, and that are paſſable only by 
flight toitering wooden bridges, render travelling in this country very terrible 
and dangerous ; though the government is at the expence of providing at 
different ſtages houſes accomodated with fire, light and kitchen furniture. 
Detached from this vaſt chain, other immenſe mountains preſent themſelves 
all over Norway ; ſome of them with reſervoirs of water on the top ; 
und the whole forming a moſt ſurpriſing landſcape. The activity of the na- 
tives in recoveriag their ſheep and goats, when penned up, through a falſe 
ſep, in one of thoſe rocks, is wonderful. The owner directs himſelf to be 
lowered down from the top of the mountain, _y 
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the end of a long rope ; and when he arrives at the place where the creature 
ſtands, he faſtens it to the ſame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelf. The 
eaverns that are to be met with in theſe mountains, are more wonderful than 
thoſe, perhaps, in any other part of the world, though leſs liable to obſerva- 
tion. One of them called Dolſteen was, in 1750, viſited by two clergymen ; 
who reported that they proceeded in it till they heard the fea daſhing over 
their heads ; that the paſſage was as.wide and as high as an ordinary church, 
the ſides perpendicular, and the roof vaulted ; that they deſcended a flight 
of natural ftairs ; but when they arrived at another, they durſt not venture 
to proceed, but returned ; and that they conſumed two candles going 
and returning. 

ee The chief wealth of Norway lies in its forefts, which furniſh fo- 
reigners with maſts, beams, planks, and þoards, and ſerve beſides for all domeſ- 
tic uſes ; particularly the conſtruction of houſes, bridges, ſhips, and for 
charcoal to the foundries. The timbers growing here are fir, and pine elm, 
aſh, yew, benreed (a very curious wood), birch, beech, oak, elm or alder, 
juniper, the aſpin-tree, the comel or ſloe- tree, hazel, elder, and even ebony 
(under the mountains of Kolen), lime or linden-tree, and willows. The ſums 
which Norway receives for timber are very conſiderable ; but the induſtry of 
the inhabitants is greatly aſſiſted by the courſe of their rivers, and the fitna- 
tion of their lakes; which afford them not only the conveniency already 
mentioned, of floating down their timber, but tRat of erecting ſaw-milla, 
for dividing their large beams into planks and deals. A tenth of all 
ſawed timber belongs to his Daniſh majeſty, and forms no inconſiderable 
part of his revenue. | | 

STONES, METALS, AND MINERALS.] Norway contains quarries of ex- 
cellent marble, as well as many other kinds of ſtones ; and the magnet is 
found in the iron mines. The amianthus, or aſbeſtos, which being of an in- 
combuſtible nature, when its delicate fibres are woven into cloth, is cleaned 
by burning, is likewiſe found here; as are granates, amethyſts, agate, 
thunder- ſtones, and ecagle-ftones. Gold found in Norway has been coined 
into ducats. His Daniſh majeſty is now working, to great advantage, 2 
ſilver mine at Coningſburgh ; other filver mines have been found in different 
parts of the country; and one of the many filver maſſes that have been diſ- 
covered, weighing 560 pounds, is to be ſeen at the Royal Muſeum at Copen- 
hagen. Lead, copper, and iron mines, are common in this country : one 
of the copper mines at Rorana is thought to be the richeſt in Europe. Nor- 
way likewiſe produces quickſilver, ſulphur, ſalt, and coal-mines : vitriol, alum, 
and various kinds of loam ; the different manufactures of which bring in a 
large revenue to the crown. | 

5 AND LAKES.] The rivers and freſh water lakes in this country are 
well ſtocked with fiſh, and navigable for ſhips of confiderable burden. The 
moſt extraordinary circumſtance attending the lakes is, that ſome of them 
contain floating iſlands, formed by the coheſion of roots of trees and ſhrubs ; 


and, though torn from the main land, bear herbage and trees. So late as 


the year 1702, the noble family ſeat of Borge, near Frederieſtadt, ſuddenly 
ſunk, with all its towers and battlements, into an abyſs a hundred fathom in 
depth ; and its ſcite was inſtantly filled with a piece of water, which formed 
a lake zoo ells in length, and about half as broad. This melancholy accident, 


- by which 14 people and 200 head of cattle periſhed, was-occationed by the 


foundation being undermined by the waters of a river. g 
Uncommon AaniMALs, All the animals that are natwes of Denmark 
FeWLS, AND FISHES. | arc to be found in Norway, with an addition of 

wan ad many 
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many more. The wild beaſis peculiar to Norway, are the elk, the rein- deer, 
the hare, the rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, the fox, the glutton, the 
leming, the ermine, the martin, and the beaver. The elk is a tall, aſh-colour- 
ed animal, its ſhape ing at once of the horſe and the ſtag ; it is harm- 
leſs, and in the winter ſocial ; and the fleſh of it taſtes like veniſon. The 
rein-deer is a ſpecies of tag ; but we ſhall have occaſion to mention him more 
particularly — hares are ſmall ; and are ſaid to live upon 
mice in the winter time, and to change their colour from brown to white. 
The Norwegian bears are ſtrong and ſagacious : they are remarkable for 
not hurting children; but their other qualities are common with the reſt of 
their ſpecies in northern countries; nor can we much credit the very extra» 
ordinary ſpecimens of their ſagacity, recorded by the natives : they are hunt- 
ed by little dogs ; and ſome prefer bear hams to thoſe of Weſtphalia, The 
Norwegian wolves, though fierce, are ſhy even of a cow or Feat unleſs 
impelled by hunger: the natives are dexterous in digging traps for them, in 


which they are taken or killed. The lynx, by ſome called the goupes, is 


ſmaller than a wolf, but as dangerous; they are of the cat kind, and have 
clas like tygers, they dig under ground, and often undermine ſheep folds, 
where they make dreadful havock. The ſkin of the lynx is beautiful and 
valuable, as is that of the black fox. White and red foxes are likewiſe 
found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that wily animal in other 
countries; they have a particular way of S—_—_ crabs aſhore, by dipping 
their tails in the water, which the crab lays hold of. | 

The glutton, otherwiſe called the ervan, or vielfras, reſembles a turnſpit 
dog; with a long body, thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth; his fur, which 
is variegated, is ſo precious that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, to preſerve the 
flcin unhurt : he is ſo bold, and ſo ravenous, that it is ſaid he deyour a 
carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthens his ſtomach by ſqueezing him- 
ſelf between two cloſe ſtanding trees: when taken, he has beęn even 2 
to eat ſtone and mortar. The ermine is a little creature, remarkable for its 
ſhyneſs and cleanlineſs ; and their fur forms a principal part even of royal 
magnificence. There is little difference between the martin and a large 
brown foreſt cat, only its head and ſnout are ſharper ; it is very fierce, and 
its bite dangerous. We ſhall have occaſion to mention the beaver in treating 
of North America. . 

No country produces a greater variety of birds than Norway. The eiks 
build upon _ ; their numbers often darken the air, and the noiſe of their 
wings reſembles a ſtorm ; their ſize is the bigneſs of a large duck : they are 
an aquatic fowl, and their ficth is much efteemed. No fewer than 3o different 
kinds of thruſhes reſide in Norway; with various kinds of pigeons, and ſe- 
vcral forts of beautiful wild ducks. The Norwegian cack-of-the-wood is of a 
black or dark grey colour, his eye reſembling that of a pheaſant ; and he is 
laid to be the largeſt of all eatable birds. Norway produces two kinds of 
eazlcs, the land and the fea ; the former is ſo ftrong, that he has been known 


to carry off a child of two years old : the fea or 6 ie, is larger than the 


other; he ſubſiſts on acquatic food; and ſometimes darts on large fiſhes 
with ſuch force, that, being unable to free his talons from their bodies, be is 
dragged into the water and drowned. | 

— ſeems to have adapted theſe aerial inhabitants for the coaſt of Nor- 
way : and induſtry has produced a ſpecies of mankind iarly fitted for 
ing them ſerviceable to the human race; theſe are the birdmen, or clim- 


ders, who are amazingly dexterous in mounting the ſteepeſt rocka, and bring 
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away the birds and their eggs; the latter are nutritive food, and are par» 
boiled in vinegar ; the fleſh 1s ſometimes eaten by the peaſants, who general- 
ly reliſh it ; while the feathers and down form a profitable commodity. Even 
the dogs of the farmers, in the northern diſtricts, are trained up to be aſſiſt- 
ants to theſe birdmen in ſeizing their prey. | 

The Scandinavian lakes and ſeas are aſtoniſhingly fruitful in all fiſh that 
are found on the fea coaſts of Europe, which need not be here enume- 
rated. Stock-fiſh innumerable, which are dried upon the rocks without ſalt- 
mg. Some fiſhes in thoſe ſeas, however, have their peculiarities. The haac- 
moren, is a ſpecies of ſhark, ten fathoms in length, and its liver yields three 
caſſes of train oil. The tuella flynder is an exceſſively large turbot, which has 
been known to cover a man who has fallen overboard, to keep him from riſing, 
The ſeaſon for herring fiſhing is announced to the fiſhermen by the ſpouting 
of water frum the whales (of which ſeven different ſpecies are mentioned) 
in following the herring ſhoals. The large whale reſembles a cod, with ſmall 
eyes, a ark marbled ſkin, and white belly; they ſpout out the water, which 
they take in by inſpiration, through two holes or openings in the head. 
They copulate like land animals, ſtanding upright in the fea. A young 
whale when firſt produced is about nine or ten feet long; and the female 
ſometimes brings forth two at a birth. The whale devours ſuch an incredi- 
ble number of ſmall fiſh, that his belly is often ready to burit ; in which 
caſe he makes a moſt tremendous noiſe from pain. The ſmaller fiſh have 
their revenge; ſome of them faſten on his back, and inceſſantly beat him; 
others, with ſharp horns, or rather bones, on their beak, ſwim under his 
belly, and ſometimes rip it up; ſome are provided with long ſharp teeth, 
and tear his fleſh. Even the aquatic birds of prey declare war againit him 
when he comes near the ſurface of the water ; and he has been known to be 
fo tortured, that he has beat himſelf to death on the rocks. The coaſt of 
Norway may be ſaid to be the native country of herrings. Innumerable are 
the ſhoals that come from under the ice at the north pole; and about the 
latitude of Iceland divide themſelves into three bodies: one of theſe ſupply 
the weſtern iſles and coaſts of Scotland, another directs its courle round the 
eaſtern part of Great Britain down the Channel, and the third enters the Bal- 
tic through the ſound. They form great part of the food of the common 
people; and the cod, ling, kabeliau, and torſk-fithes follow them, and feed 
upon their ſpawn ; and are taken in prodigious numbers in 50 or 60 fathoms 
water: theſe, eſpecially their roes, and their oil extracted from their livers, 
are exported and fold to great advantage; and above 150,000 people are 
maintained by the herring and other fiſhing on the coail of Norway. The 
ſea- devil is about ſix feet in length, and is fo called from its monitrous ap- 
pearance and voracity. The fea ſcorpion is likewiſe of a hideous form, its 
head being larger than its whole body, which is about four feet in length, 
and its bite is ſaid to be poiſonous. | 

The moſt feemingly fabulous accounts, of the ancients, concerning ſea- 
monſters, are rendered credible by the productions of the Norwegian ſeas ; 
aud the ſea-ſnake, or the ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a chi- 
mera. In 1756, one of them was ſhut by a maſter of a ſhip ; its head re- 
iembling that of a horſe ; the mouth was large and black, as were the eyes; 
a white main banging from its neck ; it floated on the ſurface of the water, 
and held its head at leaſt two feet out of the ſea: between the head and 
neck were ſeven or eight folds, which were very thick; and the length of 
this ſnake was more than a hundred yards, ſome ſay fathoms. They have 
z remarkable averſion ts the ſmell „ for which reaſon, ſtup, — 
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and bark maſters provide themſelves with quantities of that „to prevent 
being overſet ; the ſerpent's olfactory nerves being rem exquiſite. 
'The particularities related of this animal would be incredible, were they not 
atteſted upon oath. Egede (a ane fays, that on the 6th: 
day of ſuly, 1734, a large and fri ſea- monſter raiſed itſelf fo high out 

the water, that its head reached above the main - top- maſt of the ſhip ; that 
xt had a long ſharp ſnout, broad paws, and ſpouted water like a whale ; that 
the body ſeemed to be covered with ſcales ; the (kin was uneven and wrink- 
led, and the lower part was formed like a ſnake. The body of this monſter 
is faid to be as thick as a hogſhead ; his ſkin is variegated like a tortoiſe- 
ſhell ; and his excrement, which floats on the ſurface of the water, is cor- 
roſive, and bliſters the hands of the ſeamen if they handle it. 

The exiſtence of the kraken, or korken, is ſtrongly aſſerted; and, as it is 
ſaid to exiſt in theſe ſeas, we think it proper to mention it in this place, 
leaving it to the judgment of the readers to give what credit to it he pleaſes. 
Its bulk is ſaid to be a mile and a half in circumference ; and when part of 
it appears above the water, it reſembles a number of ſmall iſlands and ſand- 
banks, on which fiſhes diſport themſelves, and ſea-weeds grow: upon a far- 
ther emerging, a number of pellucid antennz, each about the height, form, 
and fize of a moderate maſt, appear; and by their action and re- action he 
gathers his food, conſiſting of ſmall fiſhes. When he finks, which he does 
gradually, a dangerous ſwell of the ſea ſucceeds, and a kind of whirlpool is 
naturally formed in the water. In 1680, a young craken periſhed a | 
the rocks and cliffs of the pariſh of Alitahong ; and his death was at | 
with ſuch a ſtench, that the channel where it died was impaſſable. With- 
out ſentering into any romantic theories, we may ſafely ſay, that the exiſ- 
tence of this fiſh accounts for many of the phenomena of floating iſlands, and 
tranſitory appearances in the ſea, that have hitherto been held as fabulous by 
the learned, who could have no idea of fuch an animal. 

The mer-men and mer-women hold their refidence in the Norwegian ſeas ; 
but I cannot give credit to all that is related concerning them by the natives. 
The mer-man is about eight ſpans longs, and, undoubtedly, has as much 
reſemblance as an ape has, to the human ſpecies ; a high forehead, little eyes, 
a flat noſe, and large mouth, without chin or ears, charaQterize its head; 
its arms are ſhort, but without joints or elbows, and they terminate in mem- 
bers reſembling a human hand, but of the paw kind, and the fingers con- 
nected by a membrane; the parts of generation indicate their ſexes ; though 
their under parts, which remain in the water, terminate like thoſe of fiſhes." 
The females have breaſts, at which they ſuckle their young ones. It would 
far exceed the bounds allotted to this article, to follow the Norwegian ad- 
venturers through all the different deſcriptions which they have given us 
of their fiſhes ; but they are ſo well authenticated, that I make no doubt 
a new and very ſurpriſing theory of aquatic animals may in time be formed. 

Cux1081TIEs.] Thoſe of Norway are only natural. On the coaſt, lati- 
tude 67, is that dreadful vortex or whirlpool, called by navigators the navel 
of the, ſea, and by ſome Maleſtrom, or Moſkoeſtrom. The ifland Moſkoe, 
from whence this ſtream derives itz name, lies between the mountain Heſleg- 
gen in Lofoden, and the, iſland Ver, which are about one league diſtant ; 
and between the iſland and coaft on cach fide, the ſtream makes its way. Be- 
tween Moſkoe and Lofoden it is near 400 fathoms deep; but between 
Moſkoe and Ver, it is fo ſhallow as not to afford paſſage for a ſmall ſhip. 
When it is flood, the ftream runs up the country between Lofoden and Moſ- 
Roe with a boiſterous rapidity ; and when it is ebb, returns to the ſea wi 
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& violence and noiſe unequalled by the loudeſt cataracts It is heard at the 
diſtance of many leagues, and forms a vortex or whirlpool of great depth or 
extent; fo violent that if a ſhip comes near it, it is immediately drawn irreſiſt - 
ibly into the whirl, and there difappears, being abſorbed and carried down 

to the bottom in a moment, where it is daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks; 
ys ens oe of ebb and flood, when the water becomes {till for about 
a quarter of an hour, it riſes again in ſcattered fragments, ſcarcely to be 
known „ © When it is agitated by a ſtorm, it has 
reached veſſels at the diſtance of more than a Norway mile, where the crews 
have thought themſelves in perfect ity. Perhaps it is hardly in the 
power of fancy to conceive a fituation of more horror than that of being 
thus driven forward by the ſudden violence of an impetuous torrent to the 
vortex of the whirlpool, of which the noife and turbulence fill increaſing as 
it is approached, are an earneſt of quick and inevitable deſtruction ; while 


% 
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t of the wretched victims, in an agony of deſpair and terror, cry out for that 
and- help which they know to be unpoſlible ; and fee before them the dreadful 
far- abyſs into which they are to be plunged, and daſhed among the rocks at the 
"Im, bottom. 
he Even animals, which have come too near the vortex, have expreſſed the ut - 
does molt terror when they find the ftream irrefiftible. Whales are frequently 
ol is carned away ; and the moment they feel the force of the water, they itrug- 
h gle againſt it with all their might, howling and bellowing in a frighttul man- 
— ner. The like happens frequently to bears, who attempt to twin to the 
ich- iſland to prey upon the ſheep. | 
exiſ- It was the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleftrom is a ſea vortex, which 
and attracts the flood under the ſhore of Norway, and diſcharges it again in the 
s by gulpa of Bothnia ; but this apinion is now known to be erroneous, by the 
return of the ſhattered fragments of whatever happens to be ſucked down 
eas; by it. The large ſtems of firs and pines rife again fo ſhivered and ſplintered 
wet. that the pieces look as if covered with briſtles. The whole phenomena are 
uch the effects of the violence of the daily ebb and flow, occaſioned by the con- 
yes, traction of the ſtream in its courſe between the rocks. 
ad ; PEOPLE, LANGUAGE, RELIGION, The Norwegians are a middling 
\em- AND CUSTOMS er Norway. f kind of people, between the ſimplicity 
con · of the Greenlanders and Icelanders, and the more poliſhed manners of the 
ugh Danes. Their religion is Lutheran ; and they have biſhops as thoſe of Den- 
ſhes. mark, without temporal juriſdiction. Their viceroy, like his maſter, is ab- 
ould ſolute : but the farmers and common people in Norway are much leſs op- 
_ preſſed than thoſe in Denmark. 
us The Norwegians in general are ſtrong, robuſt, and brave; but quick in 
»ubt reſenting real or ſuppoſed injuries. The women are handſome and cour- 
_ teous, and the Norwegian forms, both of living, and enjoying property, are 
lati- mild, and greatly reſembling the Saxon anceitors of the preſent Engliſh. 
avel Every inhabitant is an artizan, and ſupplies his family in all its neceſlaries 
oe, with his own manufactures ; fo that in Norway there are few by profeſſions 
leg- who are batters, ſhoe-makers, taylors, tanners, weavers, carpenters, imiths, or 
int; Joiners. The loweſt Norwegian peaſant is an artiſt and a gentleman, and 0 
Be- even a poet. They often mix with oat-meal the bark of the fir, made into * 
Veen a kind of flour ; and they are reduced to very extraordinary ſhifts for ſup- 
ſhip. plying the place of bread, or farinacious food. The manners of the middling 
Mol- — form a proper ſubje& for contemplation even to a philoſopher, 
with _ as they lead that kind of life which we may 2 is furniſhed with plenty; 
a but they are neither ſond of nor de they dread penury : and this 
— > | middle 
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middle ſtate prolongs their ages ſurprifingly. Though their drefs is is 
many reſpects accommodated to their climate, yet, by cuſtom, inſtead of 
guarding againſt the inclemency of the weather, they outbrave it ; for they 
expoſe themſelves to cold, without any cover upon their breaſts or necks. 
A Norwegian of an hundred years of age is not accounted paſt his labour; 
and in 1733, four couples were married and danced before his Daniſh majeſty 
at Fredericſhall, whoſe ages, when joined, exceeded 800 years. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain veſtiges of their former 
paganiſm ; they play on the violin at the head of the coffin, and while the 
corpſe is carried to the church, which is often done in a boat. In ſome places 
the mourners aſk the dead perſon why he died; whether his wife and 
neighbours were kind to him, and other ſuch queſtions frequently kneeling 
down and aſking forgiveneſs, if ever they had offended the deceaſed. 

Commence.] We have little to add to this head, different from what 
will be obſerved in our account of Denmark. The duties on their exports, 
moſt of which have been already recounted, amount ta about 100,000 rix- 
dollars a year. 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] By the beſt calculations, Norway can fur- 
niſh out 14,000 excellent ſeamen, and above 430,000 brave ſoldiers for the 
uſe of their king. The royal annual revenue from Norway amounts to near 
200, cool. and till his preſent majeſty's acceſſion, the army, inſtead of being 
expenſive, added conſiderably to his income, by the ſubſidies it brought him 

in from foreign princes. 

His rokv. ] We muſt refer to Denmark likewiſe for this head. The 
ancient Norwegians certainly were a very brave and powerful people, and 
the hardieſt ſeamen in the world. If we are to believe their hiſtories, they 
were no ſtrangers to America long before it was diſcovered by Columbus. 

Many cuſtoms of their anceſtors are yet diſcernible in Ireland and the north 
of Scotland, where they made frequent deſcents, and ſame ſettlements, 
which are generally confounded with thoſe of the Danes. From their being 
the moſt turbulent, they are become now the moſt loyal ſubjects in Eu- 
rope; which we can eaſily account for, from the barbarity and tyranny 
of their kings, when a ſeparate people. Since the union of Calmar, which 
united Norway to Denmark, their hiſtory, as well as intereſts, are the ſams 
with that of Denmark. | ; 
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DENMARK * Prorer, or JUTLAND, excluſive of the 


IsLANDs in the BALric. 


ExTEexT up SITUATION. 
% Miles. : Degrees, 
Length. 240 54 and 58 North latitude, 
Breadth 114 } en, 8 and 11 Eaſt longitude. 


Containing 1 5,744, ſquare miles with 139 inhabitants to each. 


BovxDARIES AND T is divided on the North from Norway by the 

Divistoxs Scaggerac ſea, and from Sweden on the Eaſt by 
the Sound; on the South by Germany and the Baltic; and the German ſca 
divides it from Great Britain on the Weſt. 

Denmark proper is divided into two parts; the peninſula of Jutland, an- 
ciently called Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, and the Iflands at the entrance of the 
Baltic, mentioned in the table. It is remarkable, that though all theſe to- 
gether conſtitute the kingdoms of Denmark, yet not any one of them is ſe- 
parately called by that name. Copenhagen, the metropolis, is in the iſland 
of Zealand. | 

Alk, CLIMATE, SOIL, STATE OF AGRICOLTURE, Kc. ] One of the 
largeſt and moſt fertile of all the provinces of this kingdom is Jutland, which, 
produces abundance of all forts of grain and paſturage, and is a kind of ma- 
gazine for Norway on all occafions. A great number of ſmall cattle are bred 
in this province, and afterwards tranſported into Holſtein, to be fed for the 
uſe of Hamburgh, Lubec and Amſterdam. Jutland is every where inter- 
ſperſed with hills, and on the eaſt fide has fine woods of oak, fir, heech, 
birch, and other trees ; but the weſt fide being leſs woody, the inhabitants 
are obliged to uſe turf and heath for fuel. Zealand is for the molt part a 
ſandy ſoil, but rather fertile in grain and paſturage, and agreeably variegated 
with woods and lakes of water. The climate 1s more temperate here, on 
account of the vapours from the ſurrounding fea, than it is in many fnore 
ſoutherly parts of Europe. Spring and autumn are ſeaſons ſcarcely known in 
Denmark, on account of the ſudden tranſitions from cold to heat, and from 
heat to cold, which diſtinguiſh the climate of this kingdom. In all the nor- 
thern provinces of Denmark the winters are very ſevere, ſo that the inhabi- 
tants often paſs arms of the ſea in ledges upon the ice; and during the win- 
ter all the harbours are frozen up. 

The greateſt part of the lands in Denmark and Holſtein are fiefs, and the 


ancient nobility, by grants which they extorted at different times from the 


crown, gained ſuch a power over the farmers, and thoſe who reſided upon 
their eſtates, that at length they reduced them to a ſtate of extreme ſlavery; 
ſo that they were bought and fold with their lands, and were eſteemed the 
property of their lords. wy of the noble landholders of  Slefwick and 

olſtein have the power of life and death. The ſituation of the farmers 


See Mallett's Denmark, p. t. to 18 vol. v. | 

+ Meaning where longeſt and broadeſt, a method which the author has every where 
obſerved, and it ſeems to be the practice cf other writers on the ſubject. Great allow- 
ances muſt therefore be made in moſt countries, as the reader will perceive by looking on 
_ maps. Jutland for inſtance, is 114 mics where broadeſt, though in ſundry other parts 

is not 50. | ' | ; _ 
has 
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has, indeed, been made ſome what more agreeable by ſome modern edicts, but, 
they are ſtill, if ſuch an expreſſion may be allowed, chained to their farms, 
and are diſpoſed of at the will of their lords. When a farmer in Denmark 
or in Holſtein, happens to be an induſtrious man, and is ſituated upon a 
poor farm, which by great diligence he has laboured to cultivate advan- 
tageouſly, as ſoon as he has performed the toilſome taſk, and expects to reap 
the profit of what he has ſown, his lord, under pretence of taking it into his 
own hand, removes him from that farm to another of his poor farms, and 
expects that he ſhould perform the fame laborious taſk there, without any 
other emolument than what he ſhould think proper to give him. This has 
been ſo long the practice in this country, that it neceſſarily throws the greateſt 
damp upon the efforts of induſtry, and prevents thoſe improvements in agri- 
culture which would otherwiſe be introduced: the couſequence of which is, 
that nine parts in ten of the inhabitants are in a ftate of great poverty. 
But if the farmers had a ſecurity for their property, the lands of Denmark 
might have been cultivated to much greater advantage than they are at 
— and a much greater number of people ſupported by the produce of 
culture. 
a) Denmark produces an excellent breed of horſes, both for 
the ſaddle and carriage; about 5oco are fold annually out of the country, 
and of their horned cattle, 30,000. Beſides numbers of black cattle, they 
have ſheep, hogs, and game; and the ſea coaſts are generally well ſupplied 
with fiſh. | 
PoeULATION, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.] By an actual numeration 
made in 1759, of his Daniſh majelty's ſubjects, in his dominions of Den- 
mark, Norway, Holitein, the iſlands in the Baltic, and the counties of 
Oldenburgh and Delmenhorit in Weſtphalia, they were ſaid to amount to 
2,444,000 ſouls, excluſive of the Icelanders and Greenlanders. The moſt 
accurate account of the population is that made under the direction of the 
famous Struenſee ; by which 


Jutland numbered $358,136 || Iceland 46,201 

Denmark, Iceland 283,466 | Duchy of Slefwick 283,605 

Funen 143,988 Duchy of Holſtein 1 34,665 

Norway 723,141 Oldenburgh 62,854 

Iſlands of Ferro 4,754 Delmenhorſt 16,217 
a 1 


Sum Total 2,017,027 
Several of the ſmaller iſlands included in the diſtrict of Fionia are omitted 


in this computation, which may contain a few thouſands. 

However diſproportioned this number may ſeem to the extent of his Da- 
mih majeſty's dominions, yet, every thing conſidered, it is far greater than 
could have been expected, from the uncultivated ſtate of his poſſeſſions. But 
the trade of Denmark has been fo ſhackled by the corruption and arbitrary 
proceedings of her miniſters, and her merchants are ſo terrified by the deſpo- 
tiſm of her government, that this Kingdom, which might be rendered rich and 
flouriſhing, is at preſent one of the moſt indigent and diſtreſſed ſtates in Eu- 
rope; and theſe circumſtances prevent Denmark from being ſo populous as 
it otherwiſe would be, if the adminiſtration of the government were more 
mild and equitable, and if proper encouragement were given to foreigners, 
and to thoſe who engage in agricukure and other arts. 

The ancient inhabitants of Denmark poſſeſſed a degree of courage whic 
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approac hed even to feroeity; but by a continued ſeries of ny and 
preſſion their national character is much changed, and Moons A ——. 
priſing, and warlike people, they are become indolent, timid, and dull of 
apprehenſion. They value themſelves extremely upon thoſe titles and privi- 
leges which they derive from the crown, and are exceedingly fond of pomp 
and ſhew. They endeavour to imitate the French in their manners, dreſs, 
and even in their gallantry ; though they are naturally the very contraſt of 
that nation. They fall much into the indolence and timidity which form a 
conſiderable part of the characters of the modern Danes; but in other re- 
ſpects are well-meaning people, and acquit themſelves properly in their re- 
ſpective employments. The Danes, like other northern nations, are given 
to intemperance in drinking, and convivial entertaiaments ; but their nobili- 
ty, who now begin to viſit the other courts of Europe, are refining from 
their provincial habits and vices. 

Retic1ox.] The religion is Lutheran ; and the kingdom is divided into 
fix dioceſes ; one in Zealand, one in Funen, and four in Jutland ; beſides four 
in Norway and two in Iceland. Theſe dioceſes are governed by biſhops, 
whoſe profeſſion is entirely to ſuperintend the other cl ; nor have th 
any other mark of pre-emitency than a diſtinction of their ecclefiaſtical dreſs ; 
for they have neither cathedrals nor eccleſiaſtical courts, nor the ſmalleſt 
concern with civil affairs : their morals, however, are fo good, that they are 
revered by the people. They are paid by the ſtate, as all the church-lands 
were wiſely appropriated to the government at the reformation. 

LANGUAGE AND LEARNING.] The language of Denmark is a diale& 
of the Teutonic ; but high Dutch and French are ſpoken at court ; and the 
nobility have lately made great advances in the Engliſh, which is now public- 
ly taught at Copenhagen as a neceſſary part of education. A company of 
Engliſh comedians occaſionally viſit that capital, where they find tolerable 
encouragement. 

The univerſity of Copenhagen has funds for the gratuitous ſupport of 
328 ſtudents ; theſe funds are ſaid to amount to 300,000 rix-dollars ; but the 
Danes in general make no great figure in literature; though aftronomy 
and medicine are highly mdebted to their Tycho Brache, Borichius, 
and the Bartholines; and the round tower and Chriſtian's heaven dif- 
play the mechanical genius of a Longomontanus ; not to mention that the, 
Danes begin now to make fome promiling attempts in hiftory, poetry, and 
the drama. It appears, however, that in general, literature receives very 
little countenance or encouragement in Denmark; which may be confidercd 
as the principal cauſe of its being fo little cultivated by the Danes. 

CiriEs AND CHIEF BUILDINGS. ] Copenhagen, which, is fituated on the 
fine iſland of Zealand, was originally a ſettlement of failors, and firſt founded 
by ſome wandering fiſhermen in the twelfth century, but is now the metro- 
polis, and makes a magnificent appearance at a diſtance. It is very ſtrong, 
and defended by four royal caſtles or forts. It contains ten pariſh churches, 
befides nine others, belonging to the Calviniſts and other perfuations, and 
ſome hoſpitals. Copenhagen 1s adorned by ſome public and private palaces, 
2s they are called. Its ftreets are 186 in number ; and its inhabitants 
amount to 100,000, The houſes in the principal ftreets are built of brick, 
and thoſe in their lanes chiefly of timber. Its univerſity has been already 
mentioned. But the chief glory of Copenhagen is its harbour, formed by a 
large canal flowing through the city, which admits indeed but only one ſhip 
to enter at a time, but is capable of containing 500. Several of the _ 
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have canals, and quays for ſhips to lie cloſe to the houſes; and its naval arſes 
nal is ſaid to exceed that of Venice. The road for ſhipping begins about 
two miles from the town, and is defended by go pieces of cannon, as well as 
the difficulty of the navigation. But notwithitanding all theſe advantages, 
there is little appearance of induſtry or trade in this city ; and Copenhagen, 
though one of the fineſt ports in the world, can boaſt of little commerce. 
The public places are filled with officers either in the land or fea ſervice ; 
and the number of forces Kept up is much too large for this little kingdom. 
The police of Copenhagen is extremely regular, and people may walk 
through the whole city at midnight with great ſafety. Indeed, it is uſual- 
ly almoſt as quiet here at eleven o'clock at night as in a country village, 
and, at that time there is ſcarcely a coach heard to rattle through the ſtreets. 

The apartments of the palace at Copenhagen are grand, and the tapeſtry 
in many of them beautiful, particularly the ſtory of Eſther, and an affort- 
ment of wild beaſts, after the manner of Quida. A colonade at each extre- 
mity forms the ſtables, which, for their extent and beauty of furniture are 
equal to any in Europe. But the fineſt palace belonging to his Daniſh 
majeſty lies about 20 Engliſh miles from Copenhagen, and is called Frede- 
riciburgh. It is a very large building, moated round with a triple ditch, and 
calculated, like moſt of the ancient reſidences of princes, for defence againſt 
an enemy. It was built by Chriſtian IVth, and, according to the architec- 
ture of the times, partakes of the Greek and Gothic ſtyles. In the front 
of the grand quadrangle appear Tuſcan and Doric pillars, and on the ſum- 
mit of the building are ſpires and turrets. Some of the rooms are very ſplen- 
did, though furniſhed in the antique taſte. The Knights” hall is of great 
length. The tapeſtry reprefents the wars of Denmark, and the cieling is a 
molt minute and laboured performance in ſculpture. The chimney-piece was 
once entirely covered with plates of filver, richly ornamented ; but the 
Swedes, who have often landed here, and even befieged the capital, tore them 
all away, and rifled the palace, notwithſtanding its triple moat and formidable 
appearance. The late unhappy queen Matilda ſpent much of her time at this 
palace, during the king's tour through Europe. About two miles from El- 
ſineur is anqther ſmall royal palace, flat roofed, with twelve windows in front, 
faid to be built on the place formerly occupied by the palace of Hamlet's 
father. In an adjoining garden is ſhewn the very ſpot where, according to 
that tradition, that prince was poiſoned. | 

Jagerſburgh is a park which contains a royal country ſeat, called the 
Hermitage; which is remarkable for the diſpoſition of its apartments and 
the quaintneſs of its furniture; particularly a machine which conveys the 
diſhes to and from the king's table in the ſecond ſtory. The chief eccleſi- 
aftical buildings in Denmark is the cathedral of Roſchild, where the kings 
and queens of Denmark were formerly buried, and their monuments ſtill 
remain. Joining to this cathedral, by a covered paſſage, is a royal palace, 
built in 1733. Elfineur is well-built, contains 5000 inhabitants, and with 
reſpect to commerce is only exceeded by Copenhagen. It is ſtrongly for- 
tiſied on the land fide, and towards the fea is defended by a ſtrong fort, con- 
taining ſeveral batteries uf long cannon, Here all veſſels pay a toll, and, in 
paſſing, lower their top-ſails. 

CommErce.] Denmark is extremely well ſituated for commerce; her 
harbours are well calculated for the reception of ſhips of all burdens, and 
ner mariners are very expert in the navigation of the different parts of the 
ocean. The dominions of his Daniſh majeſty alſo ſupply a great W 
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of timber and other materials for ſhip- building; and ſome of his provinces 
afford many natural productions for exportation. Among theſe, befides fir 
and other timber, are black cattle, horſes, butter, ſtock-fiſh, tallow, hides, 
train-oil, tar, pitch, and iron, which being the natural product of the 
Daniſh dominions, are conſequently ranked under the head of exports. To 
theſe we may add furs ; but the exportation of oats is forbidden. The im- 
rts are, ſalt, wine, brandy and filk from France, Portugal, and Italy. Of 
te the Danes have had great intercourſe with England, and from thence 
they import broad cloths, clocks, "cabinet, lockwork, and all other manufac- 
tures carried on in the great trading towns of England, but nothing ſhews 
the commercial ſpirit of the Danes in a more favourable light than their eſtab- 
liſhments in the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 
In 1612, Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India Company 
at Copenhagen: and ſoon after, four ſhips failed from thence to the Eaſt In- 


dies. The hint of this trade was given to his Daniſh majeſty by James I. of 


England, who married a princeſs of Denmark; and in 1617, they built and 
fortified a caſtle and town at Tranquebar, on the coaſt of Coromandel. The 
ſecurity which many of the Indians found under the cannon of this fort invit- 
ed numbers of them to ſettle here; ſo that the Daniſh Eaſt India Company 
were ſoon rich enough to pay their king a yearly tribute of 10,000 rix dol- 
lars. The company, however, willing to become rich all of a ſudden, in 
1620 endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſpice-trade at Ceylon, but 
were defeated by the Portugueſe. The truth is, they ſoon embroiled them- 
felves with the native Indians on all hands ; arid had it not been for the gen- 
erous aſſiſtance given them by Mr. Pitt, an Engliſh Eaſt India governor, the 
ſettlement at Tranquebar muſt have been taken by the Rajah of Tanjour. 
Upon the cloſe of the wars in Europe, after the death of Charles XII. of 


Sweden, the Daniſh eaſt India company found themſelves ſo much in debt, 


that they publiſhed propoſals for a new ſubſcripton for enlarging their an- 
cient capital ſtock, and for fitting out ſhips to Tranquebar, Bengal, and 
China. Two years after, his Daniſh majeſty granted a new charter to his 
Eaft India Company, with vaſt privileges: and for ſome time its commerce 
was carried on with great vigour. I ſhall juſt mention, that the Danes like- 
wiſe poſſeſs the iflands of St. Thomas and St. Croix, and the ſmall iſland of St. 


John, in the Weſt Indies, which are free ports, and celebrated for ſmuggling ; 


alſo the fort of Chriſtianburg on the coaſt of Guinea; and carry on a conſider- 
able commerce with the Mediterranean. 

Custostriks, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL.] Denmark proper affords 
fewer of theſe than the other parts of his Danith majeſty's dominions, if we 
except the contents of the Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen, which conſiſts of 
a numerous collection of both. It contains ſeveral good paintings and a fine 
collection of coins, particularly thoſe of the conſuls in the time of the Roman 
republic, and of the emperors after the ſeat of empire was divided into the 
Eaſt and Weſt. Beſides artificial ſkeletons, ivory carvings, models, clock- 
work, and a beautiful cabinet of ivory and ebony, made by a Daniſh artiſt 
who was blind, here are to be ſeen two famous antique drinking veſſels; the 
one of gold, the other of ſilver, and both of the form of a hunting horn; that 
of gold ſeems to be of Pagan manufacture; and from the] raiſed hieroglyhi- 
cal figures on its outſide, it probably was made uſe of in religious ceremomes : 
it is about two feet nine ;nchen long, weighs 102 ounces, contains two Engliſh 
= and a half, and was found in the dioceſe of Ripen, in the year 1639. 

e other, of ſilver, weighs about four pounds, and is termed Cornu Olden- 
burgicum ; which they ſay was preſented to Otho I. duke of Oldenburgh, by 
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22 Some, however, are of opinion, that this veſſel was made by order 
Chriſtian I. king of Denmark, the firſt of the Oldenburgh race, who reigy- 
ed 1443. I chall juſt mention in this place that ſeveral veſſels of different 
metals, and the ſame form, have been found in the North of England, and are 
probably of Daniſh original. This muſeum is likewiſe furniſhed with a 
digious number of aſtronomical, optical, and mathematical inſtruments ; — 
Indian curioſities, and a ſet of medals ancient and moderu. Many curious 
aſtronomical inſtruments are likewiſe placed in the round tower at Copenha- 
gen; which is ſo contrived that a coach may drive to its top. The village 
of Anglen, lying between Flenſburgh and Sleſwick, is alſo eſteemed a cuno- 
ſity, as giving its name to the Angles, or Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and the anceſtors of the bulk of the modern Engliſh. 

The greateſt rarities in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions are omitted, how- 
ever, by geographers; I mean thoſe ancient inſcriptions upon rocks, that 
are mentioned by antiquaries and hiſtorians; and are generally thought to be 
the old and original manner of writing, before the ule of paper of any kind, 
and waxen tables was known. Theſe characters are Runic, aud ſo imperfectly 
underſtood by the learned themſelves, that their meaning is very uncertain ; 
but they are imagined to be hiſtorical. Stephanus, in his notes upon Saxo- 
Grammaticus, has exhibited ſpecimens of ſeveral of thoſe inſcriptions. 

Civil CONSTITUTION, GOFERN- The ancient conſtitution of Den- 

MENT, AND LAWS. mark was originally much upon the 
ſame plan with other Gothic governments. The king came to the throne 
by election; and, in conjunction with the ſenate where he preſided, was in- 
veſted with the executive power. He likewiſe commanded the army, and 
decided finally all the diſputes which aroſe between his ſubje&ts. The legiſ- 
lative power, together with the right of eleftion of the king, was veſted in 
the ftates ; who are compoſed, ik, of the order of nobility ; and ſecondly, 
the order of the citizens and farmers ; and after the Chriſtian religion had 
gained ground in the North, the clergy were alſo admitted, not only to be 
an order of the ſtates, but to have ſeats likewiſe in the ſenate. Theſe orders 
had their reſpective rights and privileges, and were independent of each 
other; the crown had alſo its prerogatives, and a certain fixed revenue ariſ- 
ing out of lands, which were appropriated to its ſupport. 'This conſtitution 
had many evident advantages : but, unfortunately, the balance of this govern- 
ment was never properly adjufted ; ſo that the nobles very ſoon aſſumed a 
dicatorial power, and greatly oppreſſed the people, as the national aſſemblies 
were not regularly helt to redreſs their grievances. And when the Roman 
Catholic clergy came to have a ſhare in the civil government, they far ſurpaſ- 
fed the uobility in pride and ambition. The repreſentatives of the people 
had neither power, credit, nor talents, to counteract the efforts of the other 
two orders, who forced the crown to give up its prerogatives, and to op- 
preſs and tyrannize over the people. Chriſtiau the Second, by endeavour- 
ing in an imprudent manner to tem the torrent of their oppreſſion, loſt his 
crown and his liberty; but Chriſtian the Third, by uniting himſelf with the 
nobles and the ſenate, deſtroyed the power of the clergy, though the oppreſ- 
ſion of the common people by the nobility ſtill remained. At length, in the 
reign of Frederick the Third, the people, inſtead of exerting themſelves to 
remedy the defects of the conſtitution, and to maintain their common liberties, 
were ſo infatuated as to make the king deſpotic, in hopes thereby of rendering 

themſclves leſs ſubject to the tyranny of % nobility. A ſeries of unſucceſs- 
ful wars had brought the nation in general into ſo miſerable a condition, that 
the public bad not money for paying off the army. 9 
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fort queſtion, which was, that the nobles ſhould ſubmit to taxes, from which 


„for relief and protection from the oppreſſions of the ung 
mediate order of nobility : in this they were encouraged by the clergy. In 
a meeting of the ſtates, it was propoſed that the nobles ſhould bear their ſhare 
in the common burden. Upon this, Otta Craeg put the people in mind that 
— ämƷ—ᷣ— Ars tool | 

This was the watch-word which had been concerted between the leaders of 
the commons, the clergy, and even the court itfelf, Manfon, the fpeaker of 
the commons, catched hold of the term /avery ; the aſſembly broke up in 
a ferment ; -and the commons, with the clergy, withdrew to a houfe of their 
own, where they reſolved to make the king a ſolemn tender of their liberties 
and ſervices, and formally to eſtabliſh in his family the hereditary ſucceſſion 
to their crown. This reſolution was executed the next day. The biſhop of 
Copenhagen officiated as ſpeaker for the clergy and commons. The king 
accepted of their tender, promiſing them relief and protection. The gates 
of Copenhagen were ſhut ; andy theÞhobility, finding the nerves of their 
power thus cut, fubmitted with the beſt grace they could to confirm what 
had been done. 

On the rotl of January, 166, the three orders of nobilty, clergy, and 
people, figned each a ſeparate act; by which they conſented that the crown 
ſhould be hereditary in the royal family, as well in the female as in the male 
line, and by which they inveſted the king with abfolate power, and gave him 
the right to regulate the ſucceſſion and the regency, in cafe of a minority., 
This renunciation of their rights, ſubſcribed by the nrft „is ſtill pre- 
ſerved as a precious retic among the archives of the royal family. A relic, 
which perpetuates the memory of the humbled inſolence of the nobles, and 
the hypocrify of the prince, who, to gratify his revenge agamit them, perſuad- 
ed the people that his only wiſhes were to repair a decayed edifice, and then 
excited them to pull it to the ground, craſhing themfelves under its rums. 

After this extraordinary revolution in the government, the king of Den- 
mark diveſted the nobility of many of the privileges which they had before 
enjoyed ; but he took no method to reheve thofe poor people who had 
been the inſtruments of inveſting him with the foverergn d yoo but left them 
in the ſame ſtate of ſlavery in which they were before, and in which they have 
remained to the preſent age. When the revolution in the reign of Frederick 
the Third had been effected, the king re- united in his perfon all the rights 
of the ſovereign power; but as he could not exerciſe all by himſelf, he was 
obliged to intruft ſome part of the executive power to his ſubjets ; the fu- 
preme court of judicature for the kingdoms of Denmark and Norway is hol 
den in the royal palace of Copenhagen, of which the king is the nominal 
preſident. What they call the German provinces have likewiſe their ſupreme 
tribunal; which, for the duchy of Holſtein is holden at Glnckſtadt ; 
for the duchy of Sleſwick, in the town of that name. | 

As to matters of importance, the king for the moſt part decides in his 
council, the members of which are named and diſplaced at his will. It is 
in this council that the laws are propofed, difcuſſed, and receive the royal 
authority, and that any changes or eſtabliſhments are propoſed, and 


approved or rejected by the king. It is here likewiſe, or in the cabinet, 
that he grants privileges, and decides upon the explication of laws, their ex- 
tenfion, or their reſtriction; and, in fact, it is here that the king expreſfes 
his = od x rhe moſt important affairs of his kingdom. A a 
is kingdom, as in many others, the king is ſuppoſed to be preſent t 
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adminiſter juſtice in the ſupreme court of his kingdom; and, therefore, the 
kings of Denmark not only preſide nominally in the ſovereign court of juſtice, 
but they have a throne erected in it, towards which the lawyers always ad- 
dreſs their diſcourſes in pleading, and the judges the ſame in giving their 
opinion. Every year the king is preſent at the opening of this court, and 
often gives the judges ſuch inſtructions as he thinks proper. The deciſion of 
theſe judges is final in all civil actions; but no criminal ſentence of a capital 
nature can be carried mto execution till it is ſigned by the king. 

There are many excellent regulations for the adminiftration of juſtice in 
Denmark ; but notwithſtanding this, it is fo far from being diſtributed in an 
equal and impartial manner, that a poor man can ſcarcely ever have juſtice in this 
country againſt one of the nobility or againſt one who is favoured by the court 
or by the chief miniſter. If the laws are ſo clearly in favour of the former, that 
the judges are aſhamed to decide againſt them, the latter, through the favour of 
the miniſter, obtains an order from the king to ſtop all the law-proceedings, 


or a diſpenſation from obſerving particular laws, and there the matter ends. 


The code of laws at preſent eſtabliſhed in Denmark was publiſhed by Chriſ- 
tian V. founded upon the code of Valdemar, and all the other codes which 
have ſince been publiſhed, and is nearly the fame with that publiſhed in Nor- 
way. Theſe laws are very juſt and clear; and, if they were impartially 
carried into execution, would be productive of many beneficial conſequences 
to the people. But as the king can change and alter the laws, and diſpenſe 
with them as he pleaſes, and ſupport his miniſters and favourites in any acts 
of violence and injuſtice, the people of Denmark undergo a great degree of 
tyranny and oppreſſion, and have abundant reaſon to regret the tameneſs and 
ſervility with which their liberties have been ſurrgndered into the hands of 
their monarchs. | 
The peaſants, till 1787, had been in a ſituation little better than the brute 
creation ; they ſcarce could be ſaid to poſſeſs any loco-motive power, inſo- 
much that they had no liberty to leave one eſtate, and to ſettle on another, 
without the purchaſed permiſſion from their maſters ; and if they chanced to 
move without their permiſſion, they were claimed as ftrayed cattle. Such 
was the ſtate of thol: wretched bemgs, who, at beſt, only might be ſaid to 
vegetate. Theſe chains of feudal ſlavery were now broken, through the in- 
tereſt of his royal highneſs the prince, and heir apparent to the crown; and 
the priſoners, for ſuch I think they might be called, were declared free. 
Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances which were made againit this by the land- 
ed gentry were very numerous, yet, after the minute examination of the 
whole, an edict was iſſued which reſtores the peaſants to their long loſt li- 
berty, which once contributed ſo much to the glory of the ſtate: added 
to this, a number of grievances, under which the peaſantry laboured, were 
aboliſhed. 1 
Puxisuuzxrs. ] The common method of execution in Denmark is be- 
heading and hanging: in ſome caſes, as an aggravation of the puniſhment, 
the hand is chopped off before the other part of the ſentence is executed. 
For the moſt atrocious crimes, £..ch as the murder of a father or mother, 
huſband or wife, and robbery upon the highway, the malefactor is broken 
upon the wheel. But capital puniſhments are not common in Denmark ; 
and the other principal modes of puniſhment are branding in the face, whip- 
ings condemnation to the raſp-houſe, to houſes of correction, and to pub- 
ic labour and impriſonment ; all which are varied in duration and rigour, 
according to the nature of the crime. | 
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INTERESTS Or DrxNARR. bis court ſeemed for ſome time to have al- 
tered its maxims. His father, it is true, obſerved a molt reſpectable neutra- 
lity during the late war; but never could get rid of French influence, not- 
withſtanding his connections with Great Britain. The ſubſidies he receiv- 
ed maintained his army; but his family-diſputes with Ruſſia concerning 
Holſtein, and the aſcendancy which the French had. obtained over the 
Swedes, not to mention many other matters, did not ſuffer him to act chat 
deciſive part in the affairs of Europe, to which he was invited by his fitua- 
tion ; eſpecially about the time when the treaty of Cloſter-Seven was con- 
cluded. His preſent Daniſh majeſty's plan ſeemed, ſoon after his acceſſion, 
to be that of forming his dominions into a itate of independency, by availing 
himſelf of their natural advantages. But ſundry events which have fince 
happened, and the general feebleneſs of his adminiſtration, have prevented 
any farther expectations being formed, that the real welfare of Denmark 
will be promoted, at leaſt in any great degree, during the prelent reign. 

With regard to the external intereſts of Denmark, they are certainly belt 
ſecured by cultivating a friendſhip with the maritime powers. The exports 
of Denmark enable her to carry on a very profitable trade with France, Spain, 
and the Mediterranean ; and ſhe has been particularly courted by the Ma- 
hometan ſtates, on account of her ſhip-build:ng ſtores. 

The preſent imperial family of Ruſſia has many claims upon Denmark, on 
account of Holitgyn ; but there is at preſent ſmall appearance of her being 
engaged in a war on that account. Were the Swedes to. regain their mi- 
litary character, and to be commanded by ſo enterpriſing a prince as Charles 
XII. they probably would endeavour to repoſſeſs themſelves, by arms, of 
the fine provinces torn from them by Nenmark. But the greatelt danger 
that can ariſe to Denmark from a foreign power is, when the Baltic ſea (as 
has happened more than once) is ſo frozen over as to bear not only men but 
heavy artillery ; in which cafe the Swedes have been known to march over 

t armies, and to threaten the conqueſt of the Kingdom. 

Revenuts.] His Daniſh majeſty's revenues have three ſources : the 
impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubjects ; the duties paid by foreigners ; 
and his own demeſne lands, iycluding confiſcations. Wine, falt, tobacco, 
and proviſions of all kinds, are taxed. Marriages, paper, corporations, land, 
houſes, and poll-money, alſo raiſe a conſiderable ſum. The expences of 
fortifications are borne by the people: and when the king's daughter is 
married, they pay about 100,000 xi - dollars towards her portion. The rea- 
der is to obſerve, that the internal taxes of Denmark are very uncertain, be- 
cauſe they may be abated or raiſed at the king's will. Cuſtoms, and tolls 
upon exports and imports, are more certain. The tolls paid by ſtrangers, 
arife chiefly from foreign ſhips that paſs through the Sound into the Baltic, 
through the narrow ſtrait of half a mile between Schonen and the iſland of 
Zealand. Theſe tolls are in proportion to the ſize of the ſhip and value of 
the cargo exhibited in the bills of lading. This tax, which forms a capital 
part of his Daniſh majeſty's revenue, has more than once thrown the northern 
parts of Europe into a flame. It was often diſputed by the Engliſh and 
Dutch, being nothing more originally than a voluntary contribution of the 
merchants towards the expences of the light-houſes on the coalt ; and the 
Swedes, who command the oppoſite fide of the paſs, for ſome time refuſed 
to pay it : but in the treaty of 1720, between Sweden and Denmark, un- 
der the tee of his Britannic majeſty George I. the Swedes agreed te 
pay the rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great Britain and the Nether- 
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lands. The firft treaty relative to it, was by the emperor Charles V. on be- 
half of his ſubjects in the Low Countries, The toll is paid at Elfineur, a 
town ſituated on the Sound, at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, and about 18 
miles diſtant from Copenhagen. The whole revenue of Denmark, including 
what is received at Elfinevr, amounts at preſent to above 5,000,000 of ri 
dollars, or 1,002,000. ſterling yearly. 


The following is a lift of the king's revenues, excluſive of his private 


eſtates : 
Rix Jollars at 
45. cach 
Tribute of hard corn or land-tax, - - — 1,000,000 
Small taxes, including poll-tax, pound rents, exciſe, 
marriages, &c. - 6 . 950,000 
Cuſtom-houſe duties, - - - I 54,000 
Duties of the Sound, - - - 200,000 
Duties of Jutland, from falt-pits, - - 27,000 


Tythes and poll tax of Norway, - 770,000 


Tolls of Bergen, Drontheim, Chriſtianſand and Chriſtava, - — 160,000 


Other tolls, - 552,000 
Revenue from mines, - - - 300,000 
Revenue from Sleſwick, Holſtein, Oldenburgh, and — 


menhorſt, - - —— 
Taxes on acorns, and maſts from beech, - - 20,000 
Tolls on the Weſer, - - - 7,500 
Poft-office, - - - 70,000 
Farms of Iceland and Ferro, EY - - $35,000 
Farms of Bornholm, - - - 14,800 
Oyſter Fiſhery, - . | — 22,000 
Stamp Paper, - - - 40,00 


Sum total, 5,01, 300 
8 In Engliſh money, J. 1,002,460 


By a liſt of the revenue taken in«17 30, it then only amounted to Engliſh 
money C. 454,700. ; 

Army AND navy.] The three laſt kings of Denmark, notwithſtanding 
the degeneracy of the people in martial affairs, were very reſpectable princes, 
by the number and diſcipline of their troops, which they kept up with vaſt 
care. The preſent military force of Denmark conſiſts of 70,000 men, cavalry 
and infantry, the greateſt part of which conſiſts of a militia who receive no 
pay, but are regiſtered on the army liſt, and every Sunday exerciſed. The 
regular troops are about 20,000, and moſtly foreigners, or moſt of whom are 
officered by foreigners ; for Frederick III. was too refined a politician to 
truſt his ſecurity in the hands of thoſe he had tricked out of their liberty. 
Though this army is extremely 1 to the nation, yet it coſts little 
to the crown ; t of the infantry he in Norway, where they live 
the boors at A va : and in Denmark the peaſantry are chilund to 
maintain the cavalry in victuals and lodging, and even to furniſh them with 
money. The preſent fleet of Denmark is compoſed of 36 ſhips of the line, 
and 18 frigates ; but many of the ſhips being old, and wanting great re- 
, | - pairs, 
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the admiralty ; 4000 of theſe 1 

and employed in the dock - yards; their pay, however, ſcarcely amounts 
ad ſhillings a month, but then they Ly : ſort of uniform, with ſome 
proviſions and lodgings allowed for themſelves and families. 

OzDpers OF KNIGHTHOOD In DEexnMarx.] Theſe are two; that of the 
Elephant, and that of Daneburgh ; the former was inſtituted by Chriſtian 1. 
in the year 1478, and is deemed the moſt honourable ; its badge is an elephant 
ſurmounted with a caſtle, ſet in diamonds, and ſuſpended to a fky-blue wa- 
tered ribbon ; worn like the e in England over the right ſhoulder : 
the number of its members, beſides the ſovereign, are thirty, and the knights 
of it are addreſſed by the title of excellency. The badges of the Dane- 
burgh order, which is ſaid to be of the higheſt antiquity, inſtituted in the 
year 1219, but it became obſelete, and was revived in 1671 by Chriſtian V. 
conſiſt of a white ribbon with red edges worn ſcarf-ways over the right 
ſnoulder; from which depends a ſmall croſs of diamonds, and an embroidered 
ſtar on the breaſt of the coat ſurrounded with the motto, Pictate & TFuſtitea} 
The badge is a croſs pattee enamelled white, on the centre the leeter C and 5 
crowned with a regal crown, and this motto, Reflitutor. The number of 
knights is numerous, and not limited. 

| — We owe the chief hiſtory of Denmark to a very extraordi- 
nary phænomenon; the revival of the purity of the Latin language in Scan- 
dinavia, in the perſon of Saxo-Grammaticus, at a time (the 12th cen- 
tury) when it was loſt in all other parts of the European continent, Saxo, 
like the other hiſtorians af his age, had adopted, and at the ſame time enno- 
bled by his ſtyle, the moſt ridiculous abſurdit ies of remote antiquity. We 
can however collect enough from him to conclude, that the ancient Danes, 
like the Gauls, the Scots, the Iriſh, and other northern nations, had their 
bards, who recounted the military atchievements of their heroes ; and that 
their firſt hiſtories were written in verſe. There can be no doubt that the 
Scandinavians or Cimbri, and the Teutones (the inhabitants of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden) were Scythians by their original ; but how far 
the tracts of land, called either Scythia “ or Gaul, formerly reached, is 
uncertam. . | 
Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian Daniſh king is uncertain-; and thoſe 
of the people whom they commanded were ſo blended together, that it is 
impoſſible for the reader to conceive a preciſe idea of the old Scandinavian 
hiftory. This, undoubtedly was owing to the remains of their Scythian 
euſtoms, particularly that of removing from one country to another; and of 
feveral nations or ſepts joining together in expeditions by ſea or land; and 
the adventurers being denominated after their chief leaders. Thus the terms, 
Danes, Saxons, Jutes or Goths, Germans, and Normans, were promiſcuouſly 
uled long after the time of Charlemagne. Even the ſhort revival of literature, 


* By Seythia may be underſtood all thoſe northern countries of Europe and Afia (aw 
inhabited'by the Danes, Norweg1aus, Swedes, Ruſſians, and Tartars, ſee the Introduction), 
whoſe inhabitants overturned and peopled the Roman empire, and continued fo late 
as the Tach century to iſſue forth in large bedics, and naval expeditions, ravagi 
the more ſouthera and fertile kingdoms of Europe; hence by Sir William Temple, — 
_ hiſtorians, they are termed the Northern» Hive, the Mather of Na.ioas, the Storehouſe 
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under that prince, throws very little light upon the Daniſh hiſtory. All we 
know is; that the inhabitants of Scandinavia, in their maritime _— 
went generally under the name of Saxons with 7 that they were 
bold adventurers, rude, ferce, and martial: That fo far back as the year of 
Chriſt, 50o, they inſulted all the fea-coaſts of Europe; that they ſettled in 
Ireland, where they built ſtone-houfes ; and that they became maſters of 
England, and ſome part of Scotland; both which kingdoms ftill retain 
proofs of their barbarity. When we read the hiltory of Denmark and that 
of England, under the Daniſh' princes who reigned over both countries, we 
meet with but a faint reſemblance of events ; but the Danes as conquerors, 
always give themſelves the ſuperiority over the Engliſh. 

In the eleventh century under Canute the Great, Denmark may be ſaid to 
have been in its zenith of glory, as far as extent of dominion can give 
ſanction to the expreſſion. Few very intereſting events in Denmark pre- 
ceded the year 1387, when Margaret mounted the throne j and partly by her 
addreſs, and partly by hereditary right, ſhe formed the union of Calmar, 
anno 1397, by which ſhe was acknowledged fovereign ot Sweden, Denmark, 
aud Norway. She held her dignity with ſuch firmneſs and courage, that 
ſhe was juitly ſtiled the Semiramis of the north. Her ſucceſſors being deſti- 
tute of her great qualifications, the union of Calmar, by which the three 
kingdoms were in 1 to be under one ſovereign, fell to nothing; but 
Norway ſtill continued annexed to Denmark. About the year 1448, the 
crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian, count of Oldenburgh, from whom the 
preſent royal family of Denmark is deſcended. 

In 1513, Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, one of the moſt complete tyrants 
that modern times have produced, mounted the throne of Denmark ; and 
having married the ſiſter of the emperor Charles V. he gave a full looſe to his 
innate cruelty. Being driven out of Sweden, for the blocdy maffacres he 
committed there, the Danes rebelled againſt him hkewiſe ; and he fled, 
with his wife and children, into the Netherlands. Frederick, duke of 
Holſtein, was unanimouſly called to the throne, on the depoſition of his cruel 
nephew, who openly embraced the opinions of Luther, and about the year 
1536, the proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed in Denmark, by that wile and 
politic prince Chriſtian III. | 
; Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, in 1639, was choſen for the head of the pro- 

teſtant league, formed againft the houſe of Auſtria; but though brave in 
his own perſon, he was in danger of loſing his dominions ; when he was 
ſucceeded in that command by Guſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden. The 
Dutch having obliged Chriſtian, who died in 1648, to lower the duties of 
the Sound, his ſon Frederick III. conſented to accept of an annuity of 
150,000 florins for the whole. The Dutch, after this, perſuaded him to declare 
war againſt Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden; which had almoſt coſt him 
his crown in 1657. Charles ſtormed the fortreſs of Frederickſtadt; and in 
the ſucceeding winter he marched his army over the ice to the iſland of 
Funen, where he ſurpriſed the Daniſh troops took Odenſee and Nyburgh 
and marched over the great Belt to beſiege Copenhagen itſelf. Cromwell, 
who then governed England under the title of Protector, interpoſed ; and 
Frederick defended his capital with great magnanimity till the peace of 
Roſchild ; by which Frederic ceded the provinces of Halland, Bleking, and 
Sconia, the iſland of Bornholm, and Bahus and Drontheim in Norway, to 
the Swedes. Frederick ſought to clude theſe ſevere terms: but Charles 
took Cronenburgh, and once more beſieged Copenhagen by ſea and land. 
The ſteady intrepid conduct of Frederick under theſe misfortunes, * 
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him to his ſubjects; and the citizens of Copenhagen made an admirable de- 
fence till a Dutch fleet arrived in the Baltic and beat the Swediſh fleet. 
The fortune of war was now entirely changed in favour of Frederick, who 
ſhewed on every occaſion great abilities, both civil and military ; and having 
forced Charles to raiſe. the ſiege of Copenhagen, might have carried the war 
into Sweden, had not the Englith fleet under Montague appeared in the 
Baltic. This enabled Charles to beſiege Copenhagen a third time; but 
France and England offering their mediation, a peace was concluded in that 
capital ; by which the iſland of -Bornholm returned to the Danes ; but 
2 ifland of Rugen, Bleking, Halland, and Schonen, remained with the 
wedes. 

Though this peace did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loſt, yet the 
magnanimous behaviour of Frederic, under the molt eminent dangers, and 
his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects, even preferable to his own, great- 
ly endeared him in their eyes; and he at length became abſolute, in the 
manner already related. Frederick was ſucceeded in 1670, by his ſon Chriſ- 
tian V. who obliged the duke of Holſtein Gottorp to renounce all the ad- 
vantages he had gained by the treaty of Roſchild. He then recovered a 
number of places in Schonen; but his army was defcated in the bloody bat- 
tle of Lunden, by Charles XI. of Sweden. This defeat. did not put an 
end to the war; which Chriſtian obſtinately continued, till he was defeated 
entirely at the battle of Lendſcroon: and having almoſt exhauſted his domin- 
ions in military operations, and being in a manner abandoned by all his allies, 
he was forced to fign a treaty, on the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679. 
Chriſtian, however, did not deſiſt from his military attempts; and at laſt he 
became the ally and ſubſidiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening 
Europe with chains. Chriſtian after a vaſt variety of treating and fighting with 
the Holſteiners, Hamburgers, and other northern powers, died in 1699. 
He was ſucceeded by Frederick IV. who, like his predeceſſors, maintained 
his pretenſions upon Holſtein ; and probably muſt have become maſter of 
that duchy, had not the Engliſh and Dutch fleets raiſed the fiege of Tou- 
ningen, while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was then no 
more than ſixteen years of age, landed within eight miles of Copenhagen, to 
aſſiſt his brother in law the duke of Holſtein. Charles probably would have 
made himſelf matter of Copenhagen, had not his Danith majeſty agreed to 
the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the duke's favour. By ano- 
ther treaty concluded with the States General, Charles obliged himſelf to 
furniſh a body of troops, who were to be paid by the contederates ; and 
afterwards did great execution againſt the French in the wars of queeu 
Anne. 

Notwithſtanding this peace, Frederic was perpetually engaged in wars with 
the Swedes, and while Charles XII. was an exile at Bender, he made a de- 
ſcent upon the Swediſh Pomerania; and another in the year 1712, upon 
Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, however, were totally de- 
feated by the Swedes at Gadeſbuch, who laid his favourite city of Altena in 
aſhes. Frederic revenged himſelf by ſeizing great part of the Ducal Holſtein, 
and forcing the Swedulh general count Steinbock, to fucrender himſelf pri- 
ſoner, with all his troops. In the year 1716, the ſuccefſes of Frederic were 
ſo great, by taking Toningen and Stralſund, by driving the Swedes out of 
Norway, and reducing Wi in Pomerania, that his allies began to ſuſpe& 
he was aiming at the ſovereignty of all Scandinavia, Upon the return of 
Charles of Sweden from his exile, he renewed the war againſt Denmark with a 
moſt imbittered ſpirit ; but on W yas. Gar. who was killed at the 
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ſiege of Fredrrieſhal, Frederic durſt not refuſe the oſſer of his Britanhic my» 
jeſty's mediation between him and the ctown of Sweden ; in conſequence of 
which a peace was concluded at Stockholm, which left him in n of 
the duchy of Slefwick. Frederic died in the year 17 30, after having two 
years before feen his capital reduced to aſhes by an accidental fire. His fon 
and ſucceſſor, Chriftian-Frederic, or Chriſtian VI. made no other ufe of his 
power, and the advantages, with which he mounted the throne, than to cul- 
tivate peace with all his neighbours, and to promote the happinefs of his ſub- 
jects, whom he eaſed of many oppreſſive taxes. 

In 1734, after guaranteeing the Pragmatic Sanction , Chriſtian fent 600 
men to the aſſiſtance of the emperor, during the diſpute of the ſucceſſion ts 
the crown of Poland. Though he was pacific, yet he was jealous of his 
rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He obliged the Hamburghers to call in 
the mediation of Eruſſia, to aboliſh their bank, to admit the coin of Denmark 
as current, and to pay him a million of ſilver marks. He had, two years 
after, viz. in 1738, a difpnte with his Britannic majeſty about the little 
lord/hip of Steinhorſt, which had been mortgaged to the latter by à duke of 
Holſtein Lawenburgh, and which Chriſtian faid belonged to him. Some 
blood was fpilt during the conteſt ; in which Chriftian, it is thought, never 
was in earneſt. It brought on, however a treaty, in which he availed himſelf 
of his Britannic majeſty's predeliction for his German dominions ; for he 
agreed to pay Chriſtian a ſubſidy of 70, oool. ſterling a year, on condition of 
keeping in readineſs 7000 troops for the protection of Hanover: this was a 
18 bargain for Denmark. And two years after, he ſeized ſome Dutch 

ips, for trading without his leave to Iceland; but the difference was made 


up by the mediation of Sweden. Chriflian had fo great a party in that king- . 


dom, that it was generally thought he would revive the union of Calmar, by 

uring his ſon to be declared ſucceſſor to his then Swediſh majeſty. Some 

eps for that purpoſe were certainly taken; but whatever Chriſtian's views: 

might have been, the * was fruſtrated by the jealouſy of other pow- 

ers, who could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing all Scandinavia fubject to 

_ family. Chriftian died in 1746, with the character of being the father 
of his le. 

His fon and ſucceſſor, Frederic V. had, in 1743, married the princeſs 
Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majeſty George II. He improved upon 
his father's plan, for the happineſs of his people; but took no concern, ex- 
cept that Wd a mediator, in the German war. For it was by his mterven- 
tion that the treaty of Cloſter- Seven was concluded between his royal high- 
neſs the late duke of Cumberland, and the French general Richlieu. 
Upon the death of his firſt queen, who was mother to- his preſent Daniſh 
majeſty, he married a daughter of the duke of Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle ; 
and died in 1766. 

His ſon, Chriſtian VII. was born the 29th of January, 1949 ; and mar- 
ried his preſent Britannic majeſty's youngeſt fiſter, the princeſs Carolina-Ma- 
tilda. This alliance, though it wore at firſt a very promiſing appearance, had 
a very uhfbrtunate termination. This is partly attributed to the intrigues of 
the queen dowager, mother-in-law to the preſent king, who has a ſon named 
Frederic, and whom ſhe is repreſented as defirous of raiſing to the throne. 
She poſſeſſes a great degree of diffimulation, and when the princeſs Caro- 
lina-Matilda came to Copenhagen, ſhe teceived her with all the appearance 

* An agrerment by -hich the vr nces of Europe engaged to ſopport the Honſe of 


Auſtria in favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of the emperor Charles VI. who had 
ao male iſflue. of 
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ef friendſhip and affection, acquainting ber with, all the King's faults, and 


at portunity as a 
mother to aſſiſt her in reckiming him. By this conduct, ths became the 
depoſitory of al young queen's ſecrets, whulſt at the fame time it is ſaid 
ihe placed people about ing, to keep him conſtantly ged in all 
kinds of riot or debauchery, to which ſhe knew he was naturally too much 
mclined : and at length it was ſo ordered, that à miſtreſs was thrown in the 
king's way, whom he was perſuaded to keep in his palace. When the king 
was upon his travels, the queen dowager uſed frequently to viſit the youn 

queen Matilda; and under the maſk of friendſhip and affection, told ber of- 
ten of the debaucheries and exceſſes which the King had fallen into in Hol- 
land, England, and France, and often perſuaded her not to live with him, 
But as ſoon as the king returned, the queen reproaching him with his conduct, 
though in a gentle manner, his mother - in- la immediately took his part, and 
endeavoured to perſuade the king to give no ear to her counſels, as it was 
preſumption in a queen of Denmark ta direct the king. Queen Matilda now 
began to diſcover the deſigns of the queen dowager, and afterwards lived upon 
very good terms with the king, who for a time was much reclaimed. The 
young queen allo now aſſumed to herſelf the part which the queen dowager 
had been complimented with, the management of public affairg, This ſtun 

the old queen to the quick; and her thoughts were now entirely — 4 
with ſchemes of revenge. She at length found męans to gratify it in a very 
ample manger. About the end of the year 1770, it was obſerved that 
Brandt and Struenſee were particularly regarded by the king; the former 
as a favourite, and the latter as a miniſter, and that they paid great court to 
queen Matilda, and were ſupported by ber. This opened a new ſcene of 
intrigue at Copenhagen; all the diſcarded placemen paid their court to the 
queen-dowager, and ſhe became the head aud patroneis of the party: Old 
count Malke, an artful diſplaced ſtateſman, and others, who were well verſed 
in intrigues of this nature, perceiving that they had uncxperienced young per- 
ſons to contend with, who though they might mean well, had not fuſtctent 
knowledge and capacity to conduct the public affairs, very ſoon predicted 
their ruin. Struenſee and Brandt wanted to make a reform in the admini- 
ſtration of public affairs at once, which ſhould have been the work of time: 
and thereby made a number of enemies, among thoſe whole intereſt it 
was that things ſhould continue upon the ſame footing that they had beep 
tor ſome time before. After this queen Matilda was J ered of a daughter, 
but as ſoon as the queen-dowager ſaw her, ſhe immediately turned back, and 
with a malicious ſmile, declared, that the child bad all the features of Struen- 
ſee : on which her friends publiſhed it among the people, that the queen 
muſt have had an iptrigue with Struenſee; which was corroborated by the 
queen's often ſpeaking with this miniſter in public. A great variety of evil 
reports were now propagated agaialt the reigniug queen; and another report 
was alſo induſtriguſly ſpread, that the governing party had formed a dehgn 
to ſuperſede the king, as being — of governing; that the queen was 
to be declared regent during the minority of her ſan ; and that Struenſee 
was to be her prime - migiſter. Whatever Struenſee did to reform the abuſes 
of the late miniſtry, was repreſented to the people as ſo N upon, 
and attempts to deſtroy, the government of the kingdom. By ſuch means 
the people began to be greatly incenſed againſt this miniſter: and as he 
allo wanted to make a m in the militazy, he gave great offence to the 
troop, at the head of which were ſome of the creatures of the queen dowa- 
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it was the defign of Struenſee to change the whole ſyſtem of government. 
It muſt be admitted. that this miniſter ſeems in many reſpects to have ated 
very imprudently, and to have been too much under the guidance of his paſ- 
ſions ; his principles alſo appear to have been of the libertine kind. 

Many councils were held between the queen-dowager and her friends, upon 
the proper meaſures to be taken for effectuat ing their defigns : and it was at 
length reſolved to ſurpriſe the king in the middle of the night, and force him 
immediately to ſign an order, which was to be prepared in readineſs, for com- 
mitting the * before mentioned to ſeparate priſons, to accuſe them 
of high treaſon in general, and in particular of a deſign to poiſon, or 
dethrone the king 3 and that if that could not be properly ſupported by tor- 
ture or otherwiſe, to procure witneſſes to confirm the report of a crimi- 
nal commerce between the queen and Struenſee. This was an underta- 
king of ſo hazardous a nature, that the wary count Moltke, and moſt of 
the queen-dowager's friends, who had any thing to loſe, drew back, en- 
deavouring to animate others, but excuſing themſelves from taking any 
open and active part in this affair. However the queen-dowager at laſt 
procured a ſufficient number of active inſtruments for the execution of her 
deſigns. On the 16th of January, 1772, a maſked ball was given at the 
eourt of Nenmark. The king had danced at this ball, and afterwards play- 
ed at quadrille with general Gahler, his lady and counſellor Struenſee, brother 
to the count. The queen, after dancing as uſual one country-dance with the 
king, gaye her hand to count Struenſee during the remainder of the evening. 
She retired about two in the morning, and was followed by him and count 
Brandt. About four the ſame morning, prince Frederic, who had alſo 
been at the ball, got up and dreſſed himſelf, and went with the queen dowa- 

er to the king's bed chamber, accompanied by general Eichſtedt and count 

antzau. They ordered his majeſty's valet-de-chambre to awake him, and in 
the midſt of the ſurprize and alarm, that this unexpected intruſion excited, 
they informed him, that queen Matilda and the two Strucnſees were at that 
inſtant buſy in drawing up an act of renunciation of the crown, which they 
would immediately after compel him to fign ; and that the only means he 
could uſe to prevent ſo imminent a danger, was to fign thoſe orders without 
loſs of time, which they had brought with them, for arreſtiag the queen and 
her accomplices. It is faid, that the king was not eaſily — br upon to ſign 
theſe orders; but at length complied, though with reluctance and heſitation. 
Count Rantzau, and three officers, were diſpatched at that untimely hour to 
the queen's apartments, and immediately arreſted her. She was put in- 
to one of the king's coaches, in which ſhe was conveyed to the caſtle of 
Cronenburgh, together with the infaat princeſs, attended by lady Moſtyn, 
and eſcorted by a party of dragoons. In the' mean time, Struenſee and 
Brandt were alſo ſeized in their beds, and impriſoned in the citadel. 
Struenſeg's brother, ſome of his adherents, and moſt of the members 
of the late adminiſtration, were ſeized the ſame night, to the number of 
about eighteen, and thrown into confinement. 'The government after 
this ſeemed to be entirely lodged in the hands of the queen-dowager and 
her ſon, ſupported and aſſiſted by thoſe who had the principal thare in 
the revolution; while the king appeared to be little more than a pageant, 
whoſe perſon and name it was neceſſary occaſionally to make uſe of, 
All the officers who had a hand in the revolution were immediately promoted, 
and an almoſt total change took place in all the departments of adminiſtration. 
A new council was appointed, in which prince Frederic preſided, and a com- 
miſſion of eight members, to examine the papers of the priſoners, and to com, 
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mence a proceſs againſt them. The ſon of queen Matilda, the pt royal 
who was entered into the fifth year of his age, was put into the care of a 
lady of quality, who was appointed — under the ſuperintendency of 
the queen-dowager. Struenſee and Brandt were put in irons, and very ri- 
gorouſly treated in priſon : they both underwent long and frequent examina- 
tions, and at length received ſentence of death. They were beheaded on the 
28th of April, having their right hands previouſly cut off : but many of 
their friends and adherents were afterwards fet at liberty. Struenſee at firſt 
had abſolutely denied having any criminal intercourſe with the queen; but 
this he afterwards confeſſed ; and though he is ſaid by ſome to have been 
induced to do this only by the fear of torture, the proofs of his guilt in this 
reſpe& were eſteemed notorious, and his confeſſions full and explicit. Be- 
fides, no meaſures were adopted by the court of Great Britain to clear up 
the queen's character in this ref But in May, his Britannic majeſty ſent 
a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to convey that princeſs to Germany, and appointed 
the city of Zell, in his electoral dominions, for the place of her future re- 
ſidence. She died there, of a malignant fever, on the 1oth of May, 1775, 
aged 23 years and 10 months. 

In 1780, his Daniſh majeſty acceded to. the armed neutrality propoſed by 
the empreſs of Ruſſia. e appears at preſent to have ſuch a debility of 
underſtanding, as to diſqualify him for the proper management of public 
affairs; but on the 16th of April, 1784, another court revolution took 
place. The queen · dowager's friends were remdved, a new council formed 
under the auſpices of the prince royal, ſome of the former old members re- 
ſtored to the cabinet, and no regard is to be paid for the future to any in- 
ſtrument, unleſs ſigned by the king, and counterſigned by the prince * 

The conduct of this prince is ; Some” with that conſiſtency of behaviour, 
which enables him to purſue, with unremitting zeal, the prudent and bene- 
volent ſchemes, which he has planned for the benefit of his grateful country. 
The reſtoration of the peaſantry to their long-loſt liberty, and the abolition 
of many grievances under which they laboured, have already been diſtinctly 
— To this may be added the exertions he makes for the general 
diffuſion of knowledge; the patronage he affords to ſocieties of learning, 
arts, and ſcience ; the excellent meaſures he has adopted for the ſuppreſſion 
of beggars, with whom the country was over-run, and the encouragement 
of induſtry, by the moſt extenſive enquiries into the ſtate of the poor through- 
out the kingdom; the wiſe regulations he has introduced into the corn» 
trade, equally beneficial to the landed intereſt and to the poor; and the 
judicious laws, which under his influence have been made to encourage 
foreigners to ſettle in Iceland. If any thing is wanting to compleat his hap- 
— his late matrimonial choice crowns it. The princeſs of Heſſe Caſſel, 
whom he has choſen, is ſaid to poſſeſs the moſt amiable diſpoſition and good- 
neſs of heart. 

Count Schimmelman, miniſter of tate, finances, and commerce, has the 
merit of accompliſhing the abolition of the ſlave- trade among the ſubjects of 
Denmark. His plan was approved by the king on the 22d of February, 
1792, and is to be ual ; and in 1803, all trade in negroes is to ceaſe on 


the part of Daniſh ſubjects. The diſintereſtedneſs of this miniſter, who poſ- 
ſeſſes large eſtates in the Daniſh Weſt India iſlands, recommends his exertions 
to greater praiſe. The above ordinance does not ſeem to have cauſed any 
ſtir in Denmark among the Weſt India merchants, and it is not thought it 
will cauſe any in the iſlands, | 
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A ſcheme for defraying the national debt has been ſuggeſted and followed, 
One million has already been diſcharged 

Denmark, has as yet refuſed to join any confederacy againſt France, 
Whether the Daniſh monarch, will acquieſce in her u/urpation and robberies 
is Uncertain. | 

Chriſtian VII. reiguing king of Denmark and Norway, LL. D. and 
F. R. S. was boru in 1749; in 1756 he was married to the princeſs Caro- 
lina Matilda of England; and has iſſue, 1. Frederic, prince-royal of Den- 
mark, born * 28. 1768, and married in 1790, to the princeſs Mary- 
Anse Frederica, of Heſſe. 2. Louiſa Auguſta, princeſs- royal, born July 7, 
1771, and married May 27, 1786, to Frederic, prince of Sleſwick-Holſtein, 
by whom ſhe has iſſue. 

Brothers and filters to the king. 1. Sophia Magdalene, born July 3, 1746, 
married to the late king of Sweden, Guſtavus III.—2. Wilhelmina, born 
July 10, 1747 3 married Sept. 1, 1764, William, the preſent prince of 


Heſſe-Caſſel. ——3. Louifa, born Jan. 3o, 1750 ; married, Aug. 30, 1766, 


Charles, brother to the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel. 
1753- 


4- Frederic, born Oct. 28, 
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Hrs Danian Majesry's GERMAN DOMINIONS. 


QLSTEIN, a duchy of Lower Saxony, about 100 miles long and 50 
broad, and a fruitful country, was formerly divided between the em- 

a of Ruffia * Ducal Holſtein), the king of Denmark, and- the 
imperial cities of Hamburg and Lubeck; but on the 16th of November, 
1773, the Ducal Holftein, with all the rights, prerogatives, and territorial 
ſovereignty, was formally transferrcd to the king of Denmark, by virtue of a 
treaty between both courts. The duke of Holſtein Gottorp is joint ſove- 
ign of great part af it now, with the Daniſh monarch. Kiel is the capital 
of Ducal Holſtein, and is well built, has a harbour, and neat public edifices, 
The capital of the Daniſh Holftein is Gluckſtadt, a well-built town and for- 


treſs, but in a marſby ſituation on the right of the Elbe, and has ſome for. - 


eign commerce. 

Altena, a large populous and handſome town, of traffic, is com- 
modioufty 201 on the Elbe, in the ngighhourhood of burgh. It was 
built profeſſedly in that fituation by the kings of Denmark, that it might 
ſhare in the commerce of the former. Being declared a free port, and the 
ſtaple of the Daniſh Eaſt India company, the merchaats alſo enjoying liberty 
af conſcience, great numbers flock to Altena from all parts of the North, and 
even from Hamburg itſelf. 

The famous city of Hamburg lies, in a geographical ſenſe, in Holftein ; 
but is an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, lying on the verge of that part of 
Holſtein, d Stormar, It has the fovercignty of a ſmall diltri round it, 
of aboyt ten miles circuit : it is one of the moſt flouriſhing commercial towns 
in Europe; and though the kings of Denmark ſtill lay claim to certain pri- 
vileges within its walls, it may be conſidered as a well-regulated comman- 
wealth. The number of its inhabitants are ſaid to amount to 180,000; 
and it is furnifhed with a vaſt variety of noble edifices, both public and pri- 
vate: it has two ſpacious harbours, formed by the river Elbe, which runs 
through the town, and 84 bridges are thrown over its canals. Ham- 
burg has the good fortune of having been peculiarly favoured in its com- 
merce by Great Britain, with whom it ſtill carries on a great trade. The 
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Hamburgers maintain twelve companies of foot, and one troop of dragoons, 
beſides an artillery company. » | 
Lubec, an imperial city, with a good harbour, and once the capital of 
the Hanſe towns, and ſtill a rich and populous place, is alfo in this duchy, 
and governed by its own magiſtrates. It has 20 pariſh churches beſides a 
cathedral. Lutheranifm is the eſtabliſhed religion of the whole duchy. 
n WzsTy ALA, the king of Denmark has the counties of Olde and 
Delmenhurſt, about 2000 ſquare miles; they he on the ſouth fide of the 
Weſer; their capitals have the fame name; the firſt has the remains of a for- 
tification, and the laſt is an open place. Oldenburg gave a title to the firſt 
royal anceſtor of his prefent Daniſh majeſty. The country abounds with 
marſhes and heaths, but its horſes are the beſt in Germany. 
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H E northern fitnation of Lapland, and the divifion of its pro- 
perty, require, before I proceed farther, that I ſhould treat of it 
under a diſtinct head, and in the fame method that I obſerve in other 
eountrtes. * 
SITUATION, EXTENT, DIVISION, The whole country of Lapland ex- 
AND NAME. tends, fo far as it is known, from the 
North Cape in 71 zo N. lat. to the White Sea, under the arctie circte. 
Part of Lapland belongs to the Danes, and is included in the government 
of Wardhuys ; part to the Swedes, which is by far the moſt valuable; and 
ſome parts in the eaſt, to the Muſcovites or Ruflians. It would be little 
better than waſting the reader's time, to pretend to point out the ſuppoſed di- 
menfions of each. That belonging to the Swedes may be ſeen in the table 
of dimenſions given in the account of Sweden: but other accounts fay, that it 
is about — miles in length, and go in breadth : it comprehends all 
the country from the Baltic, to the mountams that feparate Norway from 
Sweden. The Muſcovite part lies towards the eaſt, between the lake Enarak 
and the White Sea. Thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the rudenefs of the 


country, are divided into fmaller diſtricts, generally taking their names from 


rivers : but, unleſs in the Swediſh part, which is fubject to a prefect, the 
Laplanders can be ſaid to be under no regular government. The Swe- 


+ diſh Lapland, therefore, is the object clnefly conſidered by authors in de- 
fſeribing this country. It has been generally thought, that the Lepland- 


ers are the defcendants of Finlanders driven out of their own country, 
and that they take their name from Lappes, which fignifies exiles. The 
reader, from what has been faid in the Introduction, may eafily conceive that 
in Lapland, for ſome months in the ſummer, the fur never ſets; and 
during winter, it never riſes : but the inhabitants are ſo well aſſiſted by the 
twilight and the aurora borealis, that they never diſcontinue their work 
through darkneſs. : | 
CxLI MATE. ] In winter it is no nnufual thing for their lips to be frozen to 
the cup m attempting to drink ; and in fome thermometers, ſpirits of wine 
are concreted into ice: the limbs of the inhabitants very often mortify 
with cold: drifts of ſnow threaten to bury the traveller, and cover the 
d four or five feet A thaw fometimes takes place, and then 
the froſt that ſucceeds, preſents the Laplander with a tmooth level of 
ice, over which he travels with a rein-deer in « fledge with inconceivable 
iwiftnefs. The heats of ſummer arc cxceffive for a ſhort time A * 4 
al 
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aracts, which daſh from the mountains, often preſent to the eye the moſt pie- 
tureſque appearances. * 
Moun rains, KIVERS, LAKES, The reader muſt form in his mind 
AND FORESTS. a vaſt maſs of mountains, irregularly 
crowded together, to give him an idea of Lapland; they are, however, in ſome 
— Kamaced by rivers and lakes, which contain an incredible number 
of iſlands, ſome of which form delightful habitations, and are believed by the 
natives to be the terreſtrial Paradiſe ; ever roſes and other flowers grow wild 
on their borders in the ſummer ; though this is but a ſhort gleam 42 
ture, for the climate in general is exceffively ſevere. Dulky foreſts, and 
noiſome, unhealthy moraſſes, and barren plains, cover great part of the 
flat country, ſo that nothing can be more uncomfortable than the ſtate of the 
inhabitaats. 

Marars AND MINERALS.] Silver and gold mines, as well as thoſe of iron 
copper and lead, have been difcovered and worked in Lapland to great ad- 
vantage; beautiful cryſtals are found here, as are ſome amethyſts and topazes; 
alſo various forts of mineral ſtones, ſurprifiagly poliſhed by the hand of na- 
ture ; valuable pearls have likewiſe been ſometimes found in theſe rivers, but 
never in the ſeas. "ing? 

Quabavrzos, BIRDS, FISHES, We muſt refer to our accounts of 

AND INSECTS. Denmark and Norway for great part 
of this article, as its contents are in common with all the three countries. The 
zibelin, a creature reſembling the marten, is a native of Lapland; and its ſkin, 
whether black or white, is ſo much eſteemed, that it is frequently given as 
preſents to royal and diſtinguiſhed perſonages. The Lapland hares grow white 
in the winter; and the country produces a large black cat, which attends 
the natives in hunting. By far the moſt remarkable, however of the Lap- 
land animals, is the rein-deer ; which nature ſeems to have provided to ſolace 
the Laplanders for the privations of the other comforts of life. This ani- 
mal, the molt uſeful perhaps of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only 
it ſomewhat droops the head, and the horns project forward. All deſeribers 
of this animal have taken notice of the cracking noiſe that they make when 
they move their legs, which is attributed to their ſeparating and afterwards 
bringing together the diviſions of the hoof. The under part is entirely co- 
vered with hair, in the fame manner that the claw of the Ptarmigan is with 
feathery briſtles, which is almoft the oaly bird that can endure the rigour of 
the ſame climate. The hoof however is not only thus protected; the fame 
neceſſity which obliges the Laplanders to uſe ſnow ſhoes, makes the extraordi- 
nary width of the rein's hoof to be equally convenient in paſſing over ſnow, 
as it prevents their ſinking too deep, which they continually would, did the 
weight of their body reſt only on a {mall point. This quadruped hath there- 
fore an inſtinct to uſe a hoof of ſuch a form in a {till more advantageous man- 
uer, by ſeparating it when the foot is to touch the ground ſo as to cover a 
larger ſurface of ſnow. The inſtant however the leg of the animal is raiſed, 
the hoof is immediately contracted, and the colliſion of the parts occaſions 
the fnapping whuch 1s heard on every motion of the rein. And probably 
the cracking which they perpetually make, may ferve to keep them together 
when the weather is remarkably dark. In ſummer, the rein-deer provide 
themſelves. with leaves and graſs, and in the winter they live upon moſs : 
they have a wonderful ſagacity at finding it out, and when found, they ſcrape 
away the ſnow that covers it with their The ſcantineſs of their fare is 
inconceivable, as is the length of their journies which they can — with- 
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out any other ſupport. They fix the rein-deer to a kind of 
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Eke a fmall boat, in which the traveller well ſecured from cold, is laced down + 
with the reins in one hand, and a kind of bl in the other, to 
keep the carriage clear of ice and ſnow. The deer, whoſe harneſſing is 
ſimple, ſets out, and continues the journey with prodigious ſpeed ; and is 
ſafe and tractable, that the driver is at little or no trouble in dire&ing him. 
At night they look out for their own provender ; and their milk often hel 
to ſupport their maſter. Their inſtin& in chooſing their road, and directin 
their courſe, can only be accounted for by their being well acquainted wi 


the country during the ſummer months, when they live in woods. Their fleſh 


is a well taſted food, whether freſh or dried ; their ſkin forms excellent cloath- 
ing both for the bed and body; their milk and cheeſe are nutritive and plea- 
ſant ; and their inteſtines and tendons ſupply their maſters with thread and 
cordage. When they run about wild in the fields, they may be ſhot at as 
other game. But it is ſaid that if one is killed in a flock, the ſurvivors will 
gore and trample him to pieces; therefore ſingle ſtragglers are generally 
pitched upon. Were I to recount every circumſtance, related by the cre- 
dulous, of this animal, the whole would appear fabulous. With alL their ex- 
eellent qualities, however, the rein- deer have their inconveniences. 

It is difficult in ſummer to keep them from ftraggling ; they are ſome» 
times buried in the ſnow ; and they frequently grow reftive, to the great dan- 
ger of the driver and his carriage. Their ſurpriſing ſpeed (for they are ſaid 
to run at the rate of 200 miles a-day) ſeems to be owing to their impatience 
to get rid of their incumbrance. None but a Laplander could bear the un- 
eaſy poſture in which he is placed, when he is*confined in one of theſe car- 
riages or pulkhas ; or would believe, that, by whiſpering the rein- deer in the 
ear, they — the place of their deſtination. But after all theſe abatements, 
the natives would have difficulty to ſubſiſt without the rein- deer, which ſerve 
them for ſo many purpoſes. | 

Prortr, CUSTOMS, AND MANNERS.) The language of the Laplan- 


ders is of Finniſh origin, and comprehends fo many dialects, that it is with 


difficulty they underſtand each other. "They have neither writing nor let- 
ters among them, but, a number of hieroglyphics, which they make uſe of in 
their Rounes, a ſort of ſtick that they call Piſtave, and which ſerve them 
for an almanack. Theſe hieroglyphics are alſo the marks they uſe inſtead 
of ſignatures, even in matters of law. Miſſionaries from the chriſtianized 
parts of Scandinavia introduced among them the Chriſtian religion; but they 
cannot be ſaid even yet to be Chriſtians, though they have among them ſome 
religious ſeminaries, inſtituted by the king of Denmark. Upon the whole 
the majority of the Laplanders, practice as groſs ſuperſtitions and idolatries as 
are to be found among the moſt uninſtructed pagans; and fo abſurd, that 
they ſcarcely deſerve to be mentioned, were it not that the number and oddi- 


ties of their, ſuperſtitions have induced the northern traders to believe that 


they are ſkilful in magic and divination. For this purpoſe their magicians,. 
who are a peculiar ſet of men, make uſe of what-they call a drum, made of 
the hollow trunk of a fir, pine, or birch tree, one end of which is covered 
with a ſkin ; on this they draw with a kind of red colour, the figures of their 
own gods, as well as of Jeſus Chriſt, the apoſtles, the ſun, moon, itars, birds, 
and rivers ; on theſe they place one or two braſs rings which, when the drum 
is beaten with a little hammer, dance over the figures ; and according to 


their progreſs the forcerer prognoſticates. Theſe trantic operations are ge- 

nerally performed for gain; and the northern ſhip-maſters are ſuch dupes to 

the arts of theſe impoſtors, that they often buy from them a magic cord, 

which contains a number of knot, by opening of which, according to the 
| 


Was 
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magician's directions they gain what wind they want. This is alſo a very 
common traffic on the banks of the Red Sea, and is managed with great ad- 
dreſs on the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the price of his knotted taliſ- 
man. The Laplanders ſtill retain the M of many of the Teutonic 

ods ; but have among them great remains of the Druidical inſtizutions. 
They believe the tranſmigration of the ſoul, and have feſtivals ſet apart for 
the worſhip of certain genii, called Jeuhles, who they think inhabit the air, 
and have great power over human actions; but being without form or ſub- 
ſtance, they aſſign to them neither images nor ſtatues." 

Agriculture is not much attended to in Lapland. The foil of Lapland 
3s generally ſo chilled and barren, that it produces little or no grain or fruit- 
trees of any kind. This ſterility, however, is not ſo much owing to the ſoil, 
which is in many places of a rich mould, as to want of induſtry. They are 
chiefly divided into Lapland fiſhers, and Lapland mountaineers. The former 
always make their habitations on the brink, or in the neighbourhood of ſome 


lake, from whence they draw their ſubſiſtence. The others ſeek their ſup- 


port upon the mountains, and their environs, poſſeſſing herds of rein-deer 
more or leſs numerous, which they uſe according to the ſeaſon, but go ge- 
nerally on foot. They are excellent and very induſtrious herdſmen, and are 
rich in compariſon of the Lapfand fiſhers. Some of them poſſeſs fix hundred 
or a thonſand rein- deer, and have often money and plate beſides. 

mark every rein- deer on the ears, and divide them into claſſes; fo that they 
inſtantly percerve whether any one is ſtrayed, though they cannot count to 
fo great a number as that to which their ſtock often amounts. Thoſe who 
po! eſs but a ſmall ſtock, give to every individual a proper name. The Lap- 

d fiſhers, who are alſo called Laplanders of the Woods, becauſe in ſummer 
they dwell upon the borders of the lakes, and in winter in the foreſts, live by 
filing and hunting, and chooſe their fituation by its convenience for either. 
The greateſt part of them, however, have ſome rein-deer. They are active 
and expert in the chace : and the introduction of fire-arms among them has 
almoſt entirely aboliſhed the uſe of the how and arrow. Beſides looking after 
the rein-deer, the ſiſhery, and the chace, the men employ themſelves in the 
conſtruction of their canoes, which are ſmall, light, and compact. They alto 
make fledges, to which they give the form of a canoe, harneſs for the rein- 
deer, cups, bowls, and vanous other utenſils, which are ſometimes neatly 
carved, and ſometimes ornamented with bones, braſs, or horn The employ- 
ment of the women conſiſts in making nets for the fiſhery, in drying fiſh and 
meat, in milking the rein- deer, in making cheeſe, and tanning hides : but it is 
upderſtood to be the buſineſs of the men to look after the kitchen; in which, 
it is ſaid, the women never interfere. 

The Laplanders live in huts in the form of tents. A hut is about twenty- 
five to thirty feet in diameter, and not much above fix in height. They cover 
them according to the ſeaſon, and the means of the olleflor ; ſome with 
briars, bark of birch, and linen; others with turf, coarſe cloth, or felt, or 
the old ſkins of rein-deer. The door is of felt, made like two curtains which 
7 aſunder. A little place ſurrounded with ſtones is made in the middle 
of the hut, for the fire, over which a. chain is ſuſpended to hang the kettle 
upon. They are ſcarcely able to ſtand upright in their huts, but conſtantly 


fit upon their heels round the fire. At night they lie down quite naked; 


and, to ſeparate the apartments, they place upright ſticks at ſmall diſtances. 

cover themſelves with their clothes, or lie upon them. In winter, they 
put their naked feet into a fur bag. Their houſhold furniture conſiſts of iron 
or copper kettles, wooden cups, bowls, ſpoons, aud ſometimes =P 
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ſilver baſons ; to theſe may be added, the implements of fiſhing and hunting. 
That they may not be obliged to carry ſuch a number of things with them in 
their excurſions, they build in the foreſts, at certain diſtances, little huts, 
made like pigeon-houſes, and placed upon a poſt, which is the trunk af a tree, 
cut off at the height of about a fathom or fix feet from the root. In theſe 
elevated huts they keep their goods and proviſions ; and though they are 
never ſhut, yet they are never plundered. The rein-deer ſupply the Lap- 
landers with the greateſt part of their proviſions ; the ohace and the 2 
ſupply the reſt. Their principal diſhes are the fleſh of the rein- deer, an 

puddings which they make with their blood, by putting it either alone or 
mixed with wild berries, into the ſtomach of the animal from whence it was 
taken, in which they cook it for food. But the fleſh of the bear is con- 
ſidered by them as their moſt delicate meat. They eat every kind of fiſh, 
even the ſea-dog ; as well as all kinds of wild animals, not excepting birds 
of prey, and carnivorous animals. Their winter proviſions conſiſt chiefly of 
fleſh and fiſh dried in the open air, both of which they eat raw, without any 


ſort of dreſſing. * Their common drink is water, ſometimes mixed with milk; 


they make alſo broths and fiſh-foups. Brandy is very ſcarce with them, but 
they are extremely fond of it. Whenever they are inchned to eat, the head 
of the family ſpreads a carpet on the ground; and then men and women ſquat 
round this mat, which is covered with diſhes. Every Laplander always 
carnes about him a knife, a ſpoon, and a little cup for drinking. Each has 
his portion ſeparately given him, that no perſon may be injured ; for th 
are great eaters, Before and after the meal they make a ſhort prayer: and, 
as ſoon as they have done eating, each gives the other his hand. 

The fummer garb of the men conſiſts of a long coat of coarſe cloth, reach- 
ing down the middle of the leg, and girded round the wailt with a belt or 
girdle ; from which hang a — Tnife, and a pouch containing flints, 
matches, tobacco, and other neceſſaries; the = itſelf being decorated 
with braſs rings and chains. Their caps are made of the fkin of the nor- 
thern diver, with the feathers on; and their ſhoes of the fein- deer ſkin, with 
the hair outwards. They wear no linen; but the garments of the better 
fort are of a finer cloth, and they delight in a variety of colours, though 
red, as the molt glaring, is the moſt agreeable. In winter they are totally 
caſed up in coats, caps, boots, and gloves, made of the rein-dcer ikins. 

The women's apparel differs very little from that of the other ſex ; only 
their girdles are more ornamented with rings, chains, needle-caſes, and toys 
that ſometimes weigh 20 pounds, In winter, both men and women lie in 
their furs ; in ſummer they cover themſelves entirely with coarſe blankets to 
defend them from the gnats which are intolerable. "The Laplanders are 
not only well diſpoſed, but naturally ingenious. They make all their own 
furniture, their boats, ledges, bows and arrows. They form neat boxes of 
thin birch boards, and inlay them with the horn of the rem-deer, 

The Laplanders make ſurpriſing excurſions upon the ſnow in their hunt- 
ing expeditions, They provide themſelves each with a pair of ſkates, or 
ſnow-ſhoes, which are no other than fir-boards covered with the rough ſkin 
of the rein-deer, turned in ſuch a manner that the hair riſes againſt the ſnow, 


otherwiſe they would be too ſlippery. One of theſe ſhoes is uſually as long 


as the perſon who wears it; the other is about a foot ſhorter. The feet 
ſtand in the middle, and to them the ſhoes are faſtened by thongs or withes. * 


The Laplander thus equipped wields a long pole in his hand, near the end 
of which there is a round ball of wood to prevent its piercing too deep in 
the ſnow ; and with this he ſtops himſelf occaſionally. By means of theſe 


” 
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accoutrements he will travel at the rate of 60 miles a-day without being 
fatigued ; aſcending ſteep mountains, and ſliding down again with amazing 
ſwiftneſs. 

Lapland is but poorly peopled, owing to the general barrenneſs of its ſoil. 
The whole number of its inhabitants may amount to about 60,000. Both 
men and women are conſiderably ſhorter than more ſouthern Europeans. 
Maupertuis meaſured a woman who was ſuckling her child, whoſe height 
did not exceed four feet two inches and a half; they make, however, a much 
more agreeable appearance than the men, who are often ill-ſhaped and ugly, 
and their heads too large for their bodies. Their women are — 
chaſte, often well made, and extremely nervous; which is alſo obſervable 
among the men, although more rarely. It frequently happens, that a Lap- 
land woman will faint away, or even fall into a fit of frenzy, on a ſpark of fire 
flying towards her, an unexpected noiſe, or the ſudden light of an unexpected 
object, though in its own nature not in the leaſt alarming : in ſhort, at the 


moſt trifling things imaginable. During theſe paroxyſms of terror, they 


deal about blows with the firſt thing that preſents itſelf ; and on coming to 
themſelves are utterly ignorant of all that has paſſed. | 

When a Laplander intends to marry a female, he, or his friends court her fa- 
ther with brandy, when, with ſome difficulty, he gains admittance to his fair 
one, he offers her a beaver's tongue, or ſome other eatable ; which ſhe rejects be- 
fore company, but accepts of in private. Cohabitation often precedes mar- 
riage ; but every admittance to the fair one is purchaſed from her father, by her 
lover, with a bottle of brandy, and this prolongs the courtſhip ſometimes for 
three years. The prieſt of the pariſh at laſt do the nuptials ; but the 
bridegroom is _— to ſerve his father-in-law for four years after. He 
then carries his wife and her fortune home. 

Commerce.) Little can be ſaid of the commerce of the Laplanders. 
Their exports conſiſt of fiſh, rein- deer, furs, baſkets, and toys; with ſome 
dried pikes, and cheeſes made of rein-deer milk. They receive for theſe rix- 
dollars, woollen cloths, linnen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, needles, knives, 
ſpirituous liquors, tobacco and other neceſſaries. Their mines are generally 
worked by foreigners, and produce no inconſiderable profit. The Laplanders 
travel in a kind of caravan, with their families, to the Finland and Norway 
fairs. The reader may make ſome eſtimate of the medium of commerce 
among them, when h- is told, that fifty ſquirrel ſkins, or one fox ſkin, and 2 
pair of Lapland ſhoes, produce one rixdollar ; but no computation can be 
made of the public revenue, the greateſt part of which is allotted for the 
maintenance of the clergy. With regard to the ſecurity of their p Ys 
few diſputes happen ; and their judges have no military to enforce their de- 
crees, the people having a remarkable averſion to war; and, ſo far as wa 
know, are never employed in any army. 
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ExXTENT AND SITUATION. 


Length 56 and 69 North latitude, 
Breadth 550 between Et and 30 Eaſt longit ude. 


Containing 220,000 ſquare mules, with 14 inhabitants to each. 


BovunDarIES AND HIS country is bounded by the Baltic Sea, the 

DIVISIONS. Sound, and the Categate or Scaggerac, on the 
ſouth ; by the. impaſſable mountains of Norway, on the welt ; 1 Daniſh or 
Norwegian Lapland, on the north; and by Muſcovy on the eaſt. It is divided 
into ſeven provinces : 1. Sweden Proper. 2. Gothland. 3. Livonia. 4. Ingria. 
(Theſe two laſt provinces belong now, however, to the Ruſſians, having 
been cenquered by Peter the Great, and ceted by poſterior treaties.) 5. Fin- 
land, 6. Swediſh Lapland: and, 7. The Swediſh iflands. Great abate- 
ment muſt be made or the lakes and unimproved parts of Sweden ; which 
are ſo extenſive, that the habitable part is confined to narrow bounds. The 
following are the dimenſions given us of this kingdom. 


— — . — — i _ 
Square Sum ＋ hy 
Sweden. Miles | total. | a» & | Capital Cities 
76,235 228.16 | 
Sweden Proper dd" wb ' 47,960 | 343 I94 [S roc uo, 
1 N. Lat. 5930. 
E. Long. 19135. 
Gothland— — | 25 975 253 | 160 [Ca mar. 
Schonen — | 2,960 77 56 Lunden. | 
"" Lapland and * T 
apland an orne. 
. w. B-chnia 76,000 470 | 340 | Uma. | 
Swediſh Finland, and Abo. 
\ Exft Bothnia 13,000 395 | 25 [Cajenburgh. 
Gothland l. — o 80 23 [Wiſby. 
Ocland 1. — 560 84 9 Bark holm. 
150,560 
Upper — 960 47 24 [Stralſund. 
—j Rugen l. 360 24 21 [Bergen. 
1 320 
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Of Sweden Proper, the following are the ſubdiviſions : 


Uplandia, Helſingia, 
Sudermania, Dalicarlia, 
Weſtmania, Medelpedia, 
Nericia, Angermania, 


Geſtricia, Ienptia. 
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Of Gothland, the following are the ſubdiviſions . 


Eaſt Gothland, Dalia 
Welt Gothland, Schonen, 
Smaland, Bleking, 
Wermeland, Halland 


Of Swediſh Lapland, the following are thegſubdiviſions : 
Thorne Lapmark, Pithia Lapmark, 
Kimi Lapmark, Uma Lapmark. 
Lula Lapmark. | 
The principal places in Weſt Bothaia are Umea, Pitea, and Torves. 


Of Finland, the following are the ſubdiviſions: 


Eaſt Bothnia, Nyland, 
Cajania, Travaſtia, 
Savoloxia, Finland Proper. 


The Swediſh iſles are Gothland, Ocland, Aland, and Rugen. 


The face of Sweden is pretty ſimilar to thoſe of its neighbouring coun 
tries; only it has the advantage of navigable rivers. 
CLiMAaTE AND SEASONS, SOIL, I. The ſame may be ſaid with regard ts 
AND PRODUCTIONS. this article. Summer burſts from win- 
ter; and vegetation 1s more ſpeedy than in ſouthern climates ; for the ſun 
is here ſo hot, as ſometimes to ſet foreſts on fire. Stoves and warm furs 
mitigate the cold of winter, which is fo intenſe, that the noſes and extremities 
of the inhabitants are ſometimes mortified ; and in ſuch caſes, the beſt re- 
medy that has been found out, 1s rubbing the affected part with ſnow. The 
Swedes, ſince the days of Charles XII. have been at incredible pains to cor- 
rect the native barrenneſs of their country, by erecting colleges of agricul- 
ture, and in ſome places with great ſucceſs. The foil is much the ſame 
with that of Denmark, and ſome parts of Norway, generally very bad, but 
in ſome vallies ſurpriſingly fertile. The Swedes, till of late years, had not 
induſtry ſufficient to remedy the one, nor improve the other. The pea- 
fants now follow the agriculture of France and England ; and ſome late ac- 
counts ſay, that they raiſe almoſt as much grain as maintains the natives. 
Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas and beans; and in caſe 
of deficiency, the people are ſupplied from Livonia and the Baltic provin- 
ces. In ſummer, the fields are verdant, and covered with flowers, and pro- 
duce. ſtrawberries, raſberries, currants, and other ſmall fruits. The common 
people knew, as yet, little of the cultivation of apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
pine-apples, and the like high flavoured fruits ; but melons are brought to 
great perfection in dry ſeaſons. | 
MivERALs AND METALS.] Sweden produces chryſtals, amethyſts, topa- 
zes, porphry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornchan, marble, and other foſſils. The 
chief wealth of Sweden, however ariſes from her mines of ſilyer, copper, 
lead, and iron. The laſt mentioned metal employs no fewer than 450 
forges, hammering mills, and ſmelting-houſes. A kind of a gold mine 
has likewiſe be. difcovered in Sweden, but ſo inconſiderable, that from the 
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year 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2, 389 gold ducats, each valued at 98. 


4d. ſterling. gallery of one filver mine is 100 fathoms below 
the ſurface of the earth; the roof is ſupported by prodigious oaken 
beams; and from thence the miners deſcend about 40 fathoms to the low- 
eft vein. This mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 a year. The product of the 
copper-mines is uncertain ; but the whole is loaded with vaſt taxes and reduc- 
tions to the government, which has no other reſources for the exigencies of 
ſtate. Theſe ſubterranecns manſions are aftoniſhingly ſpacious, and at the 
ſame time commodious for their inhabitants, ſo that they ſeem to form a hid- 
den world. The water-falls in Sweden afford excellent conveniency for 
turning mills for forges ; and ſome years, the exports of Sweden for iron 
brought in 300,000 J. ſterling. Dr. Buſching thinks that they conſtituted 
two-thirds of the national revenue. It muſt, however, be obſerved that the ex- 
tortions of the Swediſh government, and the importation of American bar-iron 
into Europe, and ſome other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manufacture of 
Sweden ; ſo that the Swedes will be obliged to apply themſelves to other 
branches of trade and improvements, eſpecially in agriculture. : 

AxTIQuiTIES AND CURIOSITIES, 1 A few leagues from Gottenburgh 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL there is a hideous precipice, down 
which a dreadful cataract of water ruſhes with ſuch impetuoſity, from the 
height into ſo deep a bed of water, that large maſts, and other bodies of 
timber, that are precipitated down it, diſappear, ſome for half an hour, and 
others for an hour, before they are recovered ;*the bottom of this bed has 
never been found, though ſounded by lines of feveral hundred fathoms. * A 
remarkable ſlimy lake which ſinges things put into it, has been found in the 
ſouthern parts of Gothland-: and ſeveral parts of Sweden contain a ſtone, 
which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with ſeveral ſtreaks of white, 
as if compoſed of gold and filver, affords ſulphur, vitriol, alum, and minium. 
The Swedes pretend to have a manuſcript of a tranſlation of the Goſpels in- 
to Gothic, done by a biſhop 1300 years ago. 

Seas.] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, 
which are arms of the Baltic ; and on the wett of Sweden are the Categate 
ſea, and the Sound, a ſtrait about four miles over, which divides Sweden 
from Denmark. | 
Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually four months in the 
year; nor are they ſo ſalt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſe a curs 
rent ſets always out of the Baltic fea into the ocean. 

QuADRUPEDS, BIRDS AND FISHES.) Theſe differ little from thoſe al- 
ready deſcribed in Norway and Denmark, to which I muſt refer; only the 
Swediſh horſes are known to be more ferviceable in war than the German. 


The Swediſh hawks, when carried to France, have been known to reviſit 


their native country; as appears from one that was killed in Finland, with 
an inſcription on a ſmall gold plate, ſignifying that he belonged to the 
French king. The fiſhes | wo in the rivers and lakes of Sweden, are the 
lame with thoſe in other northern countries, and taken in ſuch quantities, 
that their pikes (particularly) are ſalted and pickled for exportation. The 
train-oil of the ſeals taken in the gulf of Finland, is a conſiderable article 
of exportation. 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS.] There is a great diverlity of 
characters among the people of Sweden; and what is peculiarly remarkable 
among them, they are known to have had different characters in different 
ages. At preſent, their peaſants ſeem to be a heavy plodding race of men, 


firong and hardy; but, without any other ambition than that of — 
| | em 
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themſelves and their families as well as they can : the mercantile claſſes are 
much of the ſame caſt ; but great application and perſeverance is diſcovered 
among them all. One could, however, form no idea that the modern 
Swedes are deſcendants of thoſe, who, under Guſtavus Adolphus and Charles 
XII. carried terror in their names, through diſtant countries, and ſhook the 
foundations of the greateſt empires. The intrigues of their ſenators dragged 
them to take part in the late war againſt Pruſſia; yet their behaviour was 
ſpiritleſs, and their — contemptible. The principal nobility and gen- 
try of Sweden are naturally brave, polite, and hoſpitable ; they have high 
and warm notions of honour, and are jealous of their national intereſts. 
The dreſs, exerciſes, and diverſions, of the common people, are almoſt the 
fame with thoſe of Denmark : the better fort are infatuated with French 
modes and faſhions. The women go to the plough, threſh out the corn, 
row upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers, carry burdens, and do all the com- 
mon drudgeries in huſbandry. 

REiiciow] Chriſtianity was introduced here in the gth century. Their 


— ＋ is Lutheran, which was propagated amongſt them by Guſtavus 


Vaſa, about the year 1523. The Swedes are ſurpriſingly uniform and unre- 
mitting in religious matters; and have ſuch averſion to popery, that caſ- 
tration is the fate of every Roman catholic prieſt diſcovered in their country. 
The archbiſhop of Upſal has a revenue of about 400l. a-year ; and has under 
him 13 ſuffragans, beſides ſuperintendents, with moderate ſtipends. No 
elergyman has the leaſt direction in the affairs of {tate ; but their morals and 
the ſanctity of their lives endear them ſo much to the people, that the go- 
. vernment would repent making them its enemies. Their churches are neat, 
and often ornamented. A body of eccleſiaſtical laws and canons direct their 
religious economy. A. converſion to popery, or a long contiauance under 
excommunication, which cannot paſs without the king's permiſſion, is puniſh- 
ed by impriſonment and exile. 

LANGUAGE, LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN.] The Swediſh language 
is a diale& of the Teutonic, and reſembles that of Denmark. The Swedith 
nobility and gentry are, in general, more converſant in polite literature than 
thoſe of many other more flouriſhing ſtates. They have of late exhibited 
ſome noble ſpecimens of their munificence for the improvement of literature; 
witneſs their ſending, at the expence of private perſons, that excellent and 
eandid natural philoſopher Haſſelquiſt, into the eaſtern countries for diſ- 
coveries, where he died. This noble ſpirit is eminently encouraged by the 
royal family; and her Swediſh majeſty purchaſed, at no inconſiderable expence 
for that country, all Haſſelquiſt's collection of curiolitiess That able 
eivilian, ſtateſman, and hiſtorian Puffendorif, was a native of Sweden; and 
ſo was the late celebrated Linnzus, who carried natural philoſophy, in ſome 
branches at leaſt, particularly botanv, to the highelt pitch. The paſſion of 
the famous queen Chriitina for literature 1s well known to the public ; and 
ſhe may be accounted a genius in many branches of knowledge. Even in 
the midſt of the late diſtractions of Sweden, the fine arts, particularly 
drawing, ſculpture, and architecture, were encouraged and protected. 
peers. bar learning, both in theory and practice, is now Carried to a con- 
fiderable height in that kingdom ; and the character given by ſome wri- 
ters, that the Swedes are a dull heavy people, fitted only for bodily labour, 
is in a great meaſure owing to their having no opportunity of exerting 
their talents. a 

UxivzastriEs. ] The principal is that of Upſal, inftituted near 400 


years ago, and patroni ted by ſucceſſive monarchs, particularly by the great 
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Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chriſtina. There are near 
1500 ſtudents in this univerſity ; but for the moſt part they are extremel 
indigent, and lodge five or fix together, in very poor hovels. The — 
ſors in different branches of literature are about twenty-two; of whom the 
principal are thoſe of divinity, eloquence, botany, anatomy, chemiſtry, na- 
tural philoſophy, aſtronomy, and agriculture. Their ſalaries are from 70l. to 
tool. per annum. This — juſtly called by Stillingfleet, © that 

t and hitherto unrivalled ſchool of natural hiſtory,” is certainly the firſt 
— of the North for academical education; and has produced, from the 
time of its inſtitution, perſons eminent in every branch of ſcience. The 
learned publications, which have lately been given to the world by its mem- 
bers, ſufficiently prove the flouriſhing tate of literature in theſe parts; and 
the theſes, compoſed by the ſtudents on their admiſſion to their degrees 
would form a very intereſting collection. Many of theſe tracts upon various 
ſubjects of polite literature, antiquities, languages, &c. evidence the erudition 
and taſte of the reſpective authors; among the works of this ſort which have 
widely diffuſed the fame of this learned ſociety throughout Europe, are the 
Amenitates Academice, or a Collection of Theſes upon Natural Hiſtory, held 
under the celebrated Linnæus, and chiefly ſelected by that maſter. 

There is another univerſity at Abo, in Finland, but not ſo well endowed nor 
ſo flouriſhing ; and there was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, which is now 
fallen into decay. Every dioceſe is provided with a free ſchool, in which 
boys are qualified for the univerſity *. 

ManuFrAcTUREs, TRADE, Com-] The Swediſh commonality ſubſiſt by 

' MERCE, AND CHIEF TOWNS. | agriculture, mining, grazing, hunting, 
and fiſhing. Their materials for traffic are bulky and uſeful commodities of 
maits, beams, deal-boards, and other ſorts of timber for ſhipping ; tar, pitch, 
bark of trees, pot-aſh, wooden utenſils, hides, flax, hemp, peltry, furs, copper, 
lead, iron, cordage, and fiſh. Even the manufacturing of iron was introduced 
into Sweden fo late as the 16th century; for till that tune they fold their 
own crude ore to the Hanſe towns, and brought it back again manufactured 
into utenſils. About the middle of the 17th century, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Dutch and Flemings, they ſet up ſome manufaCtures of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, 
woollen, ſilk, ſoap, — and ſaw-mills. Bookſelling was at that 
time a trade unknown in Sweden. They have ſince had ſugar- baking, to- 
bacco-plantations, and manufactures of ſail- cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and other 
Ruffs ; of linnen, alum, and brimſtone; paper-mills, and gunpowder-mills ; vatt 
quantities of copper, braſs, ſteel, and iron, are now wrought in Sweden. They 
have alſo foundaries for cannon, forges for fire-arms and anchors, armories, 
wire and flatting mills*; mills alſo for fulling, and for boring and ſtamping ; 
and of late they have built many ſhips for ſale. 

Certain towns in Sweden, 24 in number, are called Staple-towns, where 
the merchants are allowed to import and export commodities in their own 
ſhips. Thofe towns which have no foreign commerce, though lying near 
the ſea, are called land-towns. A third kind are termed mine-towns, as 
belonging to the mine diſtricts. The Swedes, about the year 1752, had 
greatly increaſed their exports, and diminiſhed their imports, moſt part 
of which arrive or are ſent off, in Swediſh ſhips 3 the Swedes having now 
a kind of navigation act, like that of the Engliſh. Theſe promiſing appcar- 


An academy of arts and ſciences was * 3 eſtabliſhed at Stockholm and is. 
now in a flouriſhing condition. They have publiſhed {cversl volumes of memoirs, which 
have been well teceived by the publi „ 
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ances, were, however, blaſted, by the madneſs and jealouſies of the g wediſſr 
government. 

Stockholm is a „and the capital of the kingdom: it ftands 
about 760 miles north-eaſt of London, upon ſeven ſmall rocky iſlands, be- 
ſides two peuinſulas, and built upon piles. It ſtrikes a ſtranger with its 
ſingular and romantic ſcenery. A variety of contraſted and enchanting 
views are formed by numberleſs rocks of granite, riſing boldly from the 
ſurface of the water, partly bare and craggy, partly dotted with houſes, or 
feathered with wood. The harbour, which is ſpacious and convenient, 
though difficult of acceſs, is an inlet of the Baltic : the water is clear as 
cryſtal, and of ſuch depth that ſhips of the largeſt burthen can approach the 
quay, which is of confiderable breadth, and lined with ſpacious buildings and 
warehouſes. At the extremity of the harbour, ſeveral ſtreets riſe one above 
another in the form of an amphitheatre ; and the palace, a magnificent build- 
ing, crowns the ſummit. Towards the ſea, about two or three miles from 
the town, the harbour is contracted into a narrow ſtrait, and, winding among 
high rocks, diſappears from the fight ; and the proſpect is terminated by 
diſtant hills, overſpread with foreſt. It is far beyond the power of words, 
or of the pencil, to delineate theſe fingular views. The central iſland, from 
which the city derives its name, and the Ritterholm, are the handſomeſt parts 
of the town. 

Excepting in the ſuburbs, where the houſes are of wood, painted red, the 
generality of the buildings are of ſtone, or brick, ftuccoed white. The royal 
palace which ſtands in the centre of Stockholm, and upon the higheſt ſpot of 
ground, was by Charles XI.; it is a large quadrangular edifice, 
and the ſtyle of architeQure is both elegant and magnificent 

The number of houſe-keepers who pay taxes are 60,000. This city is 
furniſhed with all the exterior marks of magnificence, and erections for 
manufactures and commerce that are common to other great European 
cities, particularly a national bank, the capital of which is 466, 666l. 1 38. 4d. 
ſterling. | 

9 The government of Sweden has undergone many 


changes. The Swedes, like the Danes, were originally free, and during the 


courſe of many centuries the crown was elective; but after various revolutions, 
which will be hereafter mentioned, Charles XII. who was killed in 1718, 
became deſpotic. He was ſucceeded by his ſiſter Ulrica ; who conſented 
ts the abolition of defpotiſm, and reſtored the ſtates to their former liberties ; 
and they, in return aſſociated her huſband, the lan dgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 
with her in the government. A new model of the conftitution was then 
drawn up, by which the royal power was brought, perhaps, too low; for 
the king of Sweden could ſcarcely be called by that name, being limited in 
every exerciſe of government, and even in the education of his own children. 
The diet of the appointed the t officers of the kingdom; and all 
the employments of any value, Aſtical, civil or military, were confer- 
red by the king, only with the approbation of the ſenate. eftates were 
formed of deputies from the orders, nobility, clergy, burghers, and 
peaſants. The repreſentatives of the nobility which included the gentry, 
amounted to above 1000, thoſe of the dergy to 200, the to about 
ro, and the peafants to 250. Each order fat in its own „and had its 


on ſpeaker; and each choſe a ſecret committee for the diſpatch of bufi- 
nels. ” The ſtates were to be convoked: once in three years, in the month of 
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January, and their collective body had greater powers than the parliament 
of Great Britain; becauſe as it has been obſerved, the King's prerogative 
was far more bounded. 

When the ſtates were not fitting, the affairs of the public were managed 
by the king and the ſenate, which were no other than a committee of the 
ſlates, but choſen in a garticular manner; the nobility, or upper houſe ap- 
pointed 24 deputaes, the clergy 12, and the burghers 12 ; theſe choſe three 

who were to be preſented to the king, that he might nominate one 
ont of the three for each vacaiicy. The peaſants had no vote in electing 
a ſenator. Almoſt all the executive power was lodged in the ſenate, which 
conſiſted of 14 members, beſides the chief governors of the provinces, the 

j of the chancery, and the grand-marthal. Thoſe ſenators, dur- 
ing the receſs of the ſtates, formed the king's privy-council ; but he had no 
more than a caſting vote in their deliberations. Appeals lay to them from 
different courts of judicature ; but cach ſenator was accountable to the 
ſenate for his conduct to the ſtates. Thus, upon the whole, the govern- 
ment of Sweden might be called republican, for the king's power was not 
lo great as that of a ſtadtholder. The ſenate had even a power of impoſing 
upon the king a ſub-committee of their number, who were to attend upon 
his perſon, and to be a check upon all his proceedings, down to the very 
management of his family. It would be endleſs to recount the numerous 
ſubordinate courts, boards, commiſſions, and tribunals, which the jealouſy of 
the Swedes had introduced into the civil, militasy, commercial, and other de- 
partments ; it is ſufficient to ſay, that though nothing could be more plauſi- 
ble, yet nothing was leſs practicable, than the whole plan of their diftribu- 
tive powers. ir officers and miniſters, under the notion of making them 
checks upon one another, were multiplied to an inconvenient degree; and 
the operations of government were greatly retarded, if not inef- 
fectual, by the tedious forms through which they muſt paſs. 

But in Auguſt, 1772, the whole ſyſtem of the Swediſh government was 
totally changed by the late king, by force, and in the moſt unexpected 
manner. The circumſtances which attended this extraordinary revolution, 
will be found at the cloſe of our review of the hiſtory of Sweden. By that 
event the Swedes, inſtead of having the particular defects of their conſtitution 
rectiſied, found their king inveſted with a degree of authority little inferior 
to that of the molt deſpotic princes of Europe. By the new form of go- 
vernment, the king isto a ſſemble and 


ſeparate the ſtates whenever he pleaſes ; 


ceſſity, the kin 
But of this — 


potic kind. However, the 
Swediſh nation is ſtill amuſed with ſome flight ances of a | and 
limited goverament. For in the new ſyſtem, which conſiſts of fiſty-leven 
articles, a ſenate is appointed, conſiſting of ſeventeen members, comprehend- 
ing the great officers of the crown and the governor of Pomerania : and 
are required to give their advice in all the affairs of the ſtate, when- 

ever the king ſhall demand it. 33 
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great importance, and the advice of the ſenators ſhould be contrary to the 
opinion of the king, and they unanimous therein, the king, it is ſaid, ſhall 
follow their advice. But this, it may be obſerved, is a circumſtance that 
can hardly ever happen, that all the members of a ſenate, conſiſting chiefly 
of officers of the crown, ſhould give their opinions againſt the king; and in 
every other caſe the king is to hear their opinions, and then to act as he 
thinks proper. There are ſome other apparent reſtraints of the regal power 
in the new ſyſtem of government, but they are in reality very inconſiderable. 
It is faid, indeed, that the king cannot eſtabliſh any new law, nor aboliſh 
any old one, without the knowledge and confent of the ſtates : but the kin 
of Sweden, according to the — * conſtitution, is inveſted with ſo — 
authority, power, and influence, that it is hardly to be expected that any per- 
ſon will venture to make an oppoſition to whatever he ſhall propoſe. 

PuxisHMENTS.] The common method of execution in Sweden is be- 
heading and hanging; for murder, the hand of the criminal is firſt chopped 
off, and he is then beheaded, and quartered ; women, after beheading, in- 
ſtead of being quartered are burned. No capital puniſhment is inflicted 
without the ſentence being confirmed by the king. Every priſoner is at 
liberty to petition the king, within a month after the trial. The petition 
either complains of unjuſt condemnation, and in ſuch a caſe demands a reviſal 
of the ſentence ; or elſe prays for pardon, or a mitigation of puniſhment. 
Malefactors are never put to death, except for very atrocious crimes, ſuch as 
murder, houſebreaking, robbery upon the highway, or repeated thefts. 
Other crimes, many of which in ſome countries are conſidered as capital, are 
chiefly puniſhed by whipping, condemnation to live upon bread and water, 
impriſonment, and hard labour, either for life, or for a ſtated time, accord- 
ing to the nature of the crime. Criminals were tortured to extort confeſſion 
till the reign of the preſent king ; but, in 1773, his late Swediſh majeſty 
aboliſhed this cruel and abſurd practice. | 

\ PoLiTICAL INTERESTS OF SWEDEN. ] In the reign of Guftavus Vaſa, a 

treaty of alliance firſt took place between Sweden and France; and after- 
wards Sweden alſo entered into a ſubſidiary treaty with France, in the reign 
of Guſtavus Adolphus. In conſequence of theſe treaties, France by de- 

ees acquired an aſcendency in Sweden, which was very pernicious to the 
Intereſts of that kingdom. This crown has generally received a ſubſidy from 
France for above 100 years paſt, and has much ſuffered by it. During the 
reign of Charles the XIth and Charles the XIIth, Sweden was facrificed to 
the intereſt of France; and during the laſt war with the king of Pruſſia, 
for the ſake of a ſmall ſubſidy from France, the crown of Sweden was forced 
to contract a debt of 3,500,00cl. which has ſince been conſiderably augment- 
ed, fo that this debt now amounts to near fire millions. Some of their wiſeſt 
men have perceived the miſchievous tendency of their connection with 
France, and have endeavonred to put an end to it. But the influence of 
the French court in Sweden, in conſequence of their ſubſidies and intrigues, 
has occaſioned conſiderable factions in that kingdom. In 1738, a moſt 
powerful party appeared in the diet, in favour of French meaſures. 'The 
perſons who: gompoſed it went under the denomination of Hatt. The ob- 
ject held out to the nation was, the recovery of ſome of the dominions yield- 
ed to Ruſſia ; and conſequently the ſyſtem they were to proceed upon, was 
to break with that power, and connect themſclves with France. The party 
directly oppoſed to them was headed by count Horn, and thoſe who had 
contributed to eſtabliſh the new form of government, which was ſettled after 


the death of Charles XII, Their object was peace, and the 3 
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of the domeſtic welfare of the nation. The ſyſtem therefore, which they 
adopted, was to maintain a cloſe correſpondence with Ruſſia, and to avoid 
all farther connection with France. Theſe were ſtyled the Caps. There 
was beſides a third party, called the Hunting Caps, compoſed of perſons who 
were as yet undetermined to which of the other two they would join them- 
ſelves. Theſe parties long continued, but the French party generally pre- 
vailed, greatly to the detriment of the real intereſts of the kingdom. Some 
efforts were employed by the Engliſh court to leſſen or deſtroy the French 
influence in Sweden, and for ſome time they were ſucceſsful : but the Hat 
party again acquired the aſcendancy. Theſe parties, however, are now 
aboliſhed, in conſequence of the late king of Sweden having made ſuch a 
total change in the conſtitution of the government. 

" Revexus and cot. J The revenue of Sweden, by the unfortunate wars 
of Charles XII. and with the Ruſſians fince, has been greatly reduced. Li- 
vonia, Bremen, Verdun, and other places that kingdom was ſtripped of, 
contained about 78, o {quare miles. Her gold and ſilver ſpecie in the late 
reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's German dominions. Formerly, the 
crown-lands, poll-money, + tithes, mines, and other articles, are faid to have 
produced one million ſterling. The payments that are made in copper, 
which is here the chief medium of commerce, is extremely inconvenient z 
ſome of thoſe pieces being as large as tiles; and a cart or wheelbarrow -i 
often required to carry home a moderate ſum. The Swedes, however, have 
gold ducats, and eight-mark pieces of filyer, valued each at 58. 2d. but 
theſe are very ſcarce, and the inhabitants of Sweden have now very little 
ſpecie in circulation: large pieces of copper ſtamped, and ſmall bank notes, 
being almoſt their only circulating money. 

STRENGTH AND FORCES.] I have already hinted, that no country in the 
world has produced greater heroes, or braver troops, than the Swedes ; and 
yet they cannot be ſaid to maintain a ſtanding army, as their forces conſiſt 
of a regulated militia. The cavalry is clothed, armed, and maintained, by 
a rate raiſed upon the nobility and gentry, according to their eſtates ; and 
the infantry by the peaſants. Each province is obliged to find its propor- 
tion of ſoldiers, according to the number of farms it contains ; every — of 
60 or 7ol. per annum, is charged with a foot- ſoldier, furniſhing him with 
diet, lodging, and ordinary cloaths, and about 208. a year in money; or 
elſe a little wooden houſe is built him by the farmer, who allows him hay and 
paſturage for a cow, and ploughs and ſows land enough to ſupply him with 
bread. When embodied, they are ſubject to military law, but otherwiſe to 
the civil law of the country. It may therefore literally be ſaid, that every 
Swediſh ſoldier has a property in the country he defends. This national 
army is thought to amount to above 40,000 men, but before the loſs of Li- 
vonia to 60,000 ; and Sweden formerly could have fitted out 40 ſhips of the 
line; but of late years their ſhips together with their docks, have been ſuf- 
fered greatly to run to decay. 

RovyaL-sTYLE.] The king's ſtyle is king of the Goths and Vandals, great 
prince of Finland, duke of Schonen, Pomerania, &c. 

Oabpgas OF KNIGHTHOOD.] Theſe are the order of the North or Polar 
Star, conſiſting of 24 members; the order of Yaſa ; and the order of the 
Sword ; the laſt created in 1772. | 

HisToxy or SwEDENn.] The Goths, the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have had 
the reputation of ſubduing the Roman empire, and all the ſouthern nations 
of Europe. I ſhall not here follow the wild romances of the Swediſh hiſto 
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rians through the early ages, from Magog, the great- grand - ſon of Noa. 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that Sweden has as 2 claim to be an ancient 
monarchy, as any we know of. Nor ſhall 1 diſpute her being the paramount 
ſtate of Scandinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and Norway,) and that ſhe bor- 
rowed her name from one of her princes. The introduction of Chriſtianity 
by Anſgarius bilbop of Bremen, in. 829, ſeems to preſent the firſt certain 
period ot the Swediſh hiſtory. 

The hiſtory of Sweden, and indeed of all the northern nations, even during 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, is confuſed and unintereſting, and often doubt- 
tul ; but falkcieaty replete with murders, maſſacres, and ravages. That of 
Sweden is void of conliftency till about the middle of the fourteenth cent - 
ury, when it aſſumes an appearance more regular, and affords wherewith to 
recompenſe the attention of thoſe who chuſe to make it an object of their 
ſtudies. At this time, however, the government of the Swedes was far from 
being clearly aſcertained, or uniformly adminiſtered. The crown was elective, 
though in this election the rights of blood were not altogether diſregarded. 


The great lords poſſeſſed the moſt conſiderable part of the wealth of the 
— 


which conſiſted chiefly in land; commerce being unknown or ne- 
glected, aud even agriculture itſelf in a very rude and imperfect ſtate. The 
clergy, particularly thoſe cf a dignified rank, from the great reſpe& paid to 
their character among the inhabitants of the North, had acquired an immenſe 
influence in all public affairs, and obtained poſſeſſions of what lands had been 
left unoccupied by the nobility. Theſe two ranks of men, enjoying all the 
property of the ſtate, formed a council called the Senate, which was maſter of 
all public deliberations. This fyitem of government was extremely unfavour- 
able to the national proſperity. The Swedes periſhed in the diſſenſions be- 
tween their prelates and lay-barons, or between thoſe and their 4 
they were drained of the little riches they poſſeſſed, to ſupport the indo 

mp of a few magnificent biſhops ; and, what was ſtill more fatal, the un- 
ucky ſituation of their internal affairs expoſed them to the inroads and 
preſſion of a foreign enemy. Theſe were the Danes, who by their neig 
bourhood and power were always able to avail themſelves of the diſſenſions of 
Sweden, and to ſubject under a foreign yoke; a country weakened and exhauſ- 
ted by its domeſtic broils. In this deplorable fituation Sweden remained for 
more than two centuries ; ſometimes under the nominal ſubjection cf its own 
princes, ſometimes united to the kingdom of Denmark, and in either caſe 
equally oppreſſed and mtulted. 

Magnus Ladelus, crowned in 1276, feems to have been the firſt king of 
Sweden who purſued a regular ſyſtem to increaſe his authority; and to ſuc- 
ceed in this, he made the augmentation of the revenues of the crown his 
principal object. He was one of the ableſt princes who had ever ſat on the 
Swediſh throne ; by his art and addreſs he prevailed upon the convention of 
eftates to make very extraordinary grants to him for the fupport of his royal 
dignity. The augmentation of the revenues of the crown was naturally fol- 
lowed by a proportionable increaſe of the regal power; and whilit, by the 
ſteady and vigorous exertion of this power, Magnus humbled the haughty 
ſpirit of the nobles, and created in the reft of the nation a reſpect for the royal 
dignity, with which they appear before to have been but little acquainted ; 
he, at the ſame time, by employing his authority in many reſpects for the 
public good, reconciled his ſubjects to acts of power, which in former mo- 
narchs they would have oppoſed with the violence. The ſucceſſors of 
Magnus did not maintain their authority with equal ability ; and ſeveral 
eommotions and revolutions followed, which threw the nation 1 _ 
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diforder and confuſion, and the government was for a long time in the 
moſt unſettled ſtate. % 

In the year 1387, Margaret, daughter of Valdemar, king of Denmark, 
and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned in both theſe kingdoms. 
That princeſs, to the ordinary ambition of her ſex, added = penetration and 
enlargement of mind, which rendered her capable of conducting the great- 
eſt and moſt complicated deſigns. She has been called the Semiramis of the 
North, becauſe, like Semiramis, ſhe found means to reduce by arms, or by 
intrigue, an immenſe extent of- territory ; and became queen of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, being elected to this laſt in 1394. She projected the 
union of Calmar, fo famous in the North, by which theſe kingdoms were for 
the future to remain under one ſovereign, elected by each kingdom in its 
turn, and who ſhould divide his reſidence between them all. Several revolu- 
tions enſued after the death of Margaret; and at length Chriſtian II. the 
laſt king of Denmark, who, by virtue of the treaty of Calmar, was alſo king 
of Sweden, engaged in a ſcheme to render himſelf entirely abſolute. The 
barbarous policy by which he attempted to effect this defign no leſs barba- 
rous, proved the deſtruction of himfelf, and afforded an opportunity for 
changing the face of affairs in Sweden. In order to eftabliſh his authority in 
that kingdom, he laid a plot for maſſacring the principal nobility. "This 
horrid deſign was actually carried into execution, Nov. 8, 1520. Of all 
thoſe who could oppoſe the deſpotic purpoſes of Chriſtian, no one remained 
in Sweden, but Guſtavus Vaſa, a young prince, deſcended of the ancient 
kings of that country, and who had already ſignalized his arms againſt the 
king of Denmark. An immenſe price was laid on his head. The Daniſh 
ſoldiers were ſent in purſmt of him; but by his dexterity and addreſs he 
eluded all their attempts, and eſcaped, under the diſguiſe of a peaſant, to the 
mountains of Dalecarlia. This is not the place to relate his dangers and 
fatigues, how to prevent his diſcovery he wrought in the brafs-mines, how he 
was betrayed by thoſe in whom he repoſed his confidence, and in fine ſur- 
mounting a thouſand obſtacles, engaged the favage, but wurlike inhabitants 
of Dalecarlia, to undertake his cauſe, to oppoſe and to conquer his tyrannical 
oppreſſor. Sweden by his means, again acquired independence. The an- 
cient nobility were moſtly deſtroyed. Guſtavus was at the head of a victo- 
rious army who admired his valour, and were attached to his perſon. He 
was created therefore firſt adminiſtrator, and afterwards king of Sweden, by 
the univerſal conſent, and with the ſhouts of the whole nation. His circum- 
ſtances were much more favourable than thoſe of any former prince who had 
poſſeffed this dignity. The maſſacre of the nobles, had rid him of thoſe 
proud and haughty enemies, who had fo long been the baneJof all regular 
government in Sweden, The clergy, indeed, were no leſs powerful than dan- 
gerons ; but the opinions of Luther which began at this time to prevail in 
the North, the force with which they were ſupported, and the credit which 
they had acquired among the Swedes, gave him an opportunity of changing 
the religious ſyſtem of tat country; and the exereiſe of the Roman catho- 
lic religion was prohibited in the year 1544, under the ſevereſt penalties, 
which have never yet been relaxed. Inſtead of a Gothic ariftocracy, the 
moſt turbulent of all governments, and, when empoiſoned by religious tyran- 
ny, of all governments the moſt wretched, Sweden, in this manner, became a 
regular monarchy. Some favourable effects of this change were ſoon viſible : 
arts and manufactures were eſtabliſhed and improved; navigation and com- 
merce began to flouriſh ; letters and civility were introduced; and a kingdom; 
known only by name to the reſt of Europe, began tq be known by its arms, 
and to have a certain weight in all public treaties or deliberations. 
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Guſtavus died in 1559 ; while his eldeſt ſon Eric, was preparing to em- 


bark for England to marry quern Elizabeth. 

Under Eric,” who ſucceeded his facher Guſtavus Vaſa, the titles of count 
and baron were iutroduced into Sweden, and made hereditary. © Eric's miſe- 
rable and cauſeleſs jealouſy of his brothers forced him to take up arms; and 
the ſenate ſiding with them, he was depoſed in 1566. His brother John 
ſucceeded him, and entered into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. John attempted, 
by the advice of his queen, to re-eſtabliſh the catholic religion in Sweden; 
but, though he made itrong efforts for that purpoſe, and even reconciled him- 
ſelf to the pope, he was oppoſed by his brother Charles, and the ſcheme 

roved ineffectual. John's ſon Sigiſmund, was, however, choſen king of Po- 

d in 1587, upon which he endeavoured again to reſtore the Roman catho- 
lic religion in his dominions ; but he died in 1592. 

Charles brother to king John, was choſen adminiſtrator of Sweden ; and 
being a ſtrenuous proteſtant, his nephew, Sigiſmund, endeavoured to drive 


him from the adminiſtratorſhip, but without effect; till at laſt he and his fa- 


mily was excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown, which was conferred 


upon Charles in 1599. The reign of Charles, through the practices of 


Sigiſmund, who was himſelf a powerful prince, and at the head of a great 


party both in Sweden and Ruſſia, was turbulent; which gave the Danes en- 
couragement to invade Sweden. Their conduct was checked by the great 


Guſtavus Adolphus, though then a minor, and heir apparent to Sweden. 


Upon the death of his father, which happened in 1611, he was declared of 
age by the ſtate, though then only in his eighteenth year. Guſtavus, ſoon 

er his acceſſion, found himſelf, through the power and intrigues of the 
Poles, Ruſſians, and Danes, engaged in a war with all his neighbours, under 
infinite diſadvantages ; all whic de ſurmounted. He narrowly miſſed being 
maſter of Ruſſia: but the Ruſſians were ſo tenacieus of their independency, 
that his ſcheme was baffled. In 1617 he made a peace, under the mediation 
of James I. of England, by which he recovered Livonia, and four towns in 
the prefecture of Novogorod, with a ſum of money beſides. 

The ideas of Guſtavus began now to extend. He had ſeen a vaſt deal 
of military ſervice, and he was aſſiſted by the counſels of La Gardie, one of 
the beſt generals and wiſeſt ſtateſmen of his age. His troops, by perpetual 
war, had become the beſt diſciplined and mot warlike in Europe; and he 
carried his ambition farther than hiltorians are willing to acknowledge. - The 
princes of the houſe of Auftria were, it is certain, early jealous of his enter- 
prizing ſpirit, and ſupported his ancient implacable enemy Sigiſmund, whom 
Guftavus defeated. In 1627, he formed the ſiege of Dantzick, in which 
he was unſucceſsful ; but the attempt which was defeated only by the ſudden 
riſe of the Viſtula, added ſu much tu his military character, that the proteſtant 
cauſe placed him at the head of the confederacy for reducing the houſe of 
Auſtria. His life, from that time, was a continued chain of the moſt rapid 
and wonderful ſucceſſes: cven the mention of each would exceed our bounds. 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that after taking Riga, and over-running Livonia, he 
entered Poland, where he was victorious; and from thence, in 1630, he 
landed in. Pomerania, drove the Germans out of Mecklenburg, defeated the 
famous count Tilly the Auſtrian general, who was till then thought invinci- 
ble; and over-ran Franconia. Upon the defeat and death of Tilly, Wal- 
lenſtein, another Auſtrian general, of equal reputation, was appointed to com- 
mand againſt Guſtavus, who was killed upon the plain of Lutzen in 1632, 
after gaining a battle; which, had he ſurvived, would probably have put a 
period to the Auſtrian greatneſs, | TY Thi 


all he ha bo, except ſome places in Germany. 
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The amazing. abilities of Guſtayus Adolphus, both in the cabinet and 

Feld, never appeared ſo fully as after his death. He left, behind him a ſet 

gen trained by himſelf, who maintained the glory of the Swediſh army 
with moſt aſtoniſhing valout and ſucceſa. The names of duke Bernard, Ban- 
nier, Torſtenſon, Wrangel, and others, and their prodigious actions of war, never 
can be forgotten inthe annals of Europe. It isunctrtain what courſe Guſlayus 
would have 2 had his liſe been prolonged, and his ſucceſſes continued; 
hut there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that he had in his eye ſomewhat 
more than the relief of the proteſtants, and the reſtoration of the Palatine 
family. His chancellor Oxenſtiern was as conſummate a politician as he was 
a warrior ;, ang during the minority of his daughter Chriftina, he managed 
the affairs of Sweden with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe in a manner dictated the 
2 1648, which threw the affairs of Europe into a new 


” Choi ba b years of age when her father was killed. She re- 
ceived a noble education ; but her fine genius took an uncommon, and ia- 
deed romantic turn. She invited to her court, Deſcartes, Salmaſius, and 
other learned men; to whom ſhe was not, however, extremely liberal. She 
expreſſed a value for Grotius ; and ſhe was an excellent judge of the polite 
arts: but illiberal, and indelicate in the choice of her private favourites. She 
at the ſame time diſcharged all the duties of her high ſtation; and though 
her generals were baſely betrayed by France, ſhe continued to ſupport 
the . of her crown. Being reſolved not. to marry, ſhe reſigned 
her crown to her couſin Charles Guſtavus, fon to the duke of Deux- 
Ponts, in 1654. | * 

Charles had great ſucceſs againſt the Poles : he drove their king, John 
Caſimir, into 8 and received from them an oath of allegiance, which, 
with their uſual inconſtancy, they broke. His progreſs upon the ice againſt 
Denmark has been already mentioned ; and he died of a fever in 1660. His 
ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles XI. was not five years of age at his father's death ; 
and this rendered it neceſſary for his ians to conclude a with their 
neighbours, by. which the Swedes gave up the iſland of Bornholm, and Dron- 
theim, in Norway. All differences were .accommodated at the ſame time 
with Ruſſia and Holland ; and Sweden continued to make a very reſpectable 
figure in the affairs of Europe. When Charles came to be of age, he receiy- 
<d a ſubſidy from the French king, Lewis XIV. but perceiving the liberties 
of Europe to be in danger from that monarch's ambition, he entered into the 
alliance with England and Holland againſt him. He afterwards joined with 
France againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; but being beaten in Germany at Felem- 
Bellin, a powerful confederacy was formed againſt him. The elector of Bran- 
denburgh made himſelf maſter of the Swediſh Pomerania; the biſhop of Muyſ- 
ter over. ran Bremen and Verdun, and the Danes took Wifmar, and ſeveral 
places in Schonen, were afterwards beaten ; and Charles, by the 
ireaty of St. Germains, which followed that of Nimeguen in 1678, recovered 
then married Ulrica 
's ſiſter ; but made a very bad uſe of the tran- 


Leonora, the, king of Den 


' quillity' he had regained : for he enſlaved and beggared his people, that he 
might render his — deſpotic, and his army formidable. The ſtates loſt 
all their power; and Sweden was now reduced to the condition of Denmark. 
He ordered the brave Patkul, who was at the head of the Livonian deputies, 
to loſe his head and his right hand, for the boldneſs of his remonſtrance in 
favour of his countrymen ; but be 1 himſelf by flight; and Charles 
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Became fo powerful, that the conferences for a general peace at Ryſwick, - 


1697, were opened under his mediation. | | 
XI. died in 1697, and was ſucceeded by his minor ſon, the famous 

Charles XII. boars odd ul fo let a 

hero. His father's will had fixed the a ighteen, but it 


| y | 
es. He made head againft them all; and — dic- 
tated the peace of Travendakt to his Daniſh majeſty, 
Holſtein was re-eftabliſhed in his dominions. The czar Peter was at this time 
ravaging Tngria, at the head of 80,000 men, and had befieged Narva. The 
army of Charles did not exceed 20,000 men; but ſuch was his i nce, 
that he advanced at the head 8000, entirely routed the main b of the 
 Ruffians, and raiſed the fiege. Such were his ſucceffes, and ſo numerous his 
riſoners, that the Ruffians attributed his actions to necromancy. Charles 
— thence:marched into Saxony, where his warlike atchievements equalled, 


if they did not excel, thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. He dethroned iy 
1 


king af Poland: but ſtained all his laurels by == the brave count 

to a death equally painful and ignominiqus, He railed Staniſlaus to the crown 
of Poland in 1705, and * — wo Ew it fuch terror, that he was 
courted by all the powers urope ; and among others, by the duke of 
— in the name of queen Anne, amidſt the full career of her ſuc- 
ceſſes againit France. His ſtubbornneſs and implacable diſpoſition, however, 
were ſuch, that he cannot be conſidered in a better light than that of an illuſ. 
trious madman; for he loft in the battle of Pdlkowa, 1709, which he fo 

in his march to dethrone the czar, more than all he had gained hy his victories. 
His brave army was ruined, and he was forced to take 1 among the 
Turks at Bender. His actions there, in attempting to defend himſelf with 


300 Swedes againſt 30,000 Turks, prove him to have been worſe than frantic. | 


Turks found it however convenient for their affairs to ſet him at liberty. 
But his misfortunes did not cure his military madneſs ; and after his return to 
his dominions, he profecuted his revenge againft Denmark, till he was killed 
by a cannon- hut, as it is generally ſaid, at the ſiege of Frederic-thall, in Nor- 
way, belonging to the Danes, in 1718, when he was no more than thirty-ſix 
years of age. It has been fuppoſed, that Charles was not in reality killed b 
a ſhot from the walls af Fredericſhall, but that a piſtol from fome nearer han 
from one of thoſe about him, gave the deciſive blow, which put an end to the 
life of this celebrated monarch. This opinion is ſaid to be very pt 


t 5 
among the beſt informed perſons in Sweden. And it 1 that the 


Swedes were tired of a prince under whom they had loſt their richeſt pro- 
vinces, their braveſt troops, and their national riches ; and wha yet, untamed 
by adverſity, purfued an unſucceſsfyl and icious war, nor would ever 
1 liſtened to the voice r the internal tranquillity of 
country. E 

Charles XII. was ſucceeded, as had been already mentioned, by his ſiſter, 
the princeſs Ulrica Eleanora, wife to the hereditary prince of Heſſe. We 
have alſo ſeen in what manner the Swedes recovered their liberties ;z and given 
fome account of the capitulation ſigned by the queen and her huſband, when 
they entered upon the exerciſe of government. ir firſt care was to make 
pence vith Great Britain, which the late king intended to have invaded 
The Swedes then, to prevent their farther-loſſes by the progreſs of the = 
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| had made from Sweden, 
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iſh, the Saxon, and other arms, made man great ſacriſ ces ta obtain 
thoſe powers. The French, however, about the. year 1238, form- 
in the kingdom, under the nai Fr 1 wo 
Se Dolen of 2 wich mn; enfy barks the teria] quert if 
but led it into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. Their Swedilh ma- 
ing no children, it was to ſettle the ſucceſſion ; eſpecially 
s of Holſtein was deſcended. from the queen's eldeſt ſiſter, and was 
ne time the preſumptive heir to the empire of Ruſſia. Four com- 
appeared ; duke of Holſtein Gottorp, prince Frederic of Heſſe 
nephew to the king, the prince of Denmark, and the duke of 
eux-Ponts. The duke of Holſtein would have carried tlie clection, had 
he not embraced the Greek religion, that he might mount the throne. of 
Ruſſia. The czarina interpoſed, and offered to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe 
excepting a ſmall diltrit in Finland, if the Swedes 
would receive the duke of Holftein's uncle, the bi of Lubeck, as their 
hereditary prince and ſucceſſor to their crown. is was agreed to, 
and a peace was concluded at Abo, under the mediation of his Britannic 
T This was ſo firmly adhered to by the czarina, that his 
Daniſh majeſty thought. proper to drop all the effects of his reſentment, and 
forget the indignity done to his fon. The prince's ſucceſſur, Adglphus 
Frederic, married the princeſs Ulrica, ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia; and en- 
tered into · the poſſeſſion of his new digaity in 751. He was a priuce of a 
mild and gentle-temper, and much haraffed by the contending Swediſh 
factions, and found His fituation extremely troubelſome, in conſequence of 
the reſtraints and. oppoſition Which he met. with from the rig He 
paſſed the greateſt part of his rei diſagreeably, and was at length, 
trough the intrigues of the . over to the French party. 
died diſpirited in Fe + 1771, after a turbulent reigu of twenty years 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Guſtavus the Third, the late King, a pringe 
both in abilities and intrepidity greatly ſuperior. to his father. 

He was about five and. twenty years of age when he was imed king, 
of Sweden, his under ſtanding had been much cultivated, be had an in fir 
ting addreſs,, and a graceful and commanding elocution, He was at Paris 
at the time of his father's death, from whence he wrote in the moſt gracious 
terms to the ſenate, r y aſſuring them that he deſigned to govern ac» 
cording to the laws. In conſequence of the death of his predeceſſor, an 
extraordinary diet was called to e the affairs of the government, and 
to ſettle the form of the coronation oath. Some time aiter his arrival in 
Sweden, on the 28th of March, 1772, his majeſty ſolemnly ſigned and 
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| ſwore to obſerve twenty-four articles, relative to his future adminiſtration 


of government. This was termed a capitulation 3 and among the articles 
were the following: The king promiſes before God to- ſupport the ge- 
vernment of the ki as then eſtabliſhed; to maintain the rights and 
liberties of the ſtates, the liberty and ſecurity D to reign 
i 5 the kingdom, the form 
in the year 1720, and conformable to 
the preſent act of capitulation. The moſt remarkable tranſaction of this 
reign, is the revolution which took place in the government in the year 
1772, by which the king from being the molt limited, became ane of the 
* | | 
Ever ſinee the death of Charles XII the whole power of the kingdom had 
been lodged in the ftates and this power they had on all occaſions moſt-grie- 
vouſly abuſed ; it is therefore that notwithſtanding his having a- 
cepted the crown on theſe conditions, he had then os ſoon after determined 
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eicher to ſeize that power of which they made fuch a bag uſe,” or periſh in 
the attempt. To pave the way for this hazardous —_— he” made uſe 
of all the dexterity and addreſs he was ſo fitted to p At bi faſt ar- 
rival at Stockholm, he adopted every method which could increafe his po- 
E Three times a week he regularly gave audience to all who pre- 
ted themſelves, Neither rank, fortune, nor intereſt, were neceſſary to 
obtain acceſs to him ; it was ſufficient to have been injured, and to have a 
cauſe of complaint to lay before him. He liſtened to the meaneſt of 

his ſubjecta with ility, and entered into the minuteſt details that con- 
cerned then: he informed himſelf of their private affairs, and ſeemed to in- 
tereſt himſelf in their happineſs. This conduct made him conſidered as 
truly the father of bis people, and the Swedes began to idolize him. In 
the mean time, there happened ſome contentions between the different 
orders of the Swediſh ftates ; and no methods were left untried to foment 
theſe jealouſies. Emiſſaries were likewiſe planted in every part of the king- 
dom, for the purpoſe of ſowing diſcontent among the inhabitants, of render. 
ing them diſaffected to the eſtabliſhed government, and of exciting them 
to an inſurrection. At length, when the king found his ſcheme ripe for 
execution, .on the morning of the 19th of Auguſt 1772, a conſiderable 
number of officers, as well as ſoldiers * known to be attached to the 
royal cauſe, had been ſummoned to attend his majeſty. Before ten he was 
on horſeback, and viſited the regiment of artillery. As he paſſed through 
the ſtreets he was more than uſually courteous to all he met, bowing familiar- 
ly to the loweſt of the people. On the king's return to his palace,” the 
ent which was to mount guard that day being drawn up together 

with that which was to be relieved, his majeſty retired with the officers into 
the guard-room. He then addreſſed them with all that eloquence. of which 
he is ſaid to have been a perfect maſter ; and after inſinuating to them that 
his life was in danger, expoſed to them in the ſtrongeſt colours the 
wretched ſtate of the kingdom, the ſhackles in which it was held by means 
of foreign gold, and the diſſenſions and troubles ariſing from the ſame cauſe 
which had diſtracted the diet during the courſe of fourteen months. © He 
aſſured them that his only defign was to put an end to theſe diforders ; to 
baniſh corruption, reſtore true liberty, and revive the ancient luſtre of the 
Swediſh name, which had been long tarniſhed by a venality as notorious as 
it was 133 Then affuring them in the ſtrongeſt terms that he diſ- 
claimed for ever all abſolute power, or what the Swedes call ſovereignty, 
he concluded with theſe words: I am obliged to defend my on liberty 
and that of the kingdom, againſt the ariſtocracy which reigns. Will you 


be faithful to me, as your forefathers were to Guſtavus Vaſa and Guftavus - 


Adolphus ? I will then riſk my life for your welfare and that of my country. 
The officers immediately conſgnted to every thing, and took an oath of 
fidelity to him ; then they received. their orders from the king ; the firſt 
of which was, that the two regiments of guards and of artillery ſhould be 
immediately aſſembled, and that a detachment of 36 grenadiers ſhould be 
poſted at the door of the council-chamher to prevent any of the ſenators from 
coming out. | , | 


fidelity which was manifeſted by a private ſoldier, on this oceaſion, deſerves to be | 


The 
; . The night preceding the revolution, the king. being defirous of viſitin?. the 
arſenal, went thither, and ordered the centinel to adapt him The latter 1efuſcd. 
Doe you know who you are ſpeaking to ?” ſaid the king. „ Ves z, replied the ſol- 
dier © but 1 likewiſe know my duty.” — ide a very judicious and well-written account 
of chis extraordinary 
who was ſecretary tothe Britiſh envoy in 8 wcden at the time of the 


and 


revolution in Sweden, publiſhed by Charles Francis Sheridan, elq. 


tone, but were anſwered - only by 
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The ſenators were now immediately ſecured. They had from the win: 
dows of the council chamber. beheld what was going forward on the parade 
before the palace ; and, at'a loſs to know the meaning of the ſhouts they 
heard, were coming down to inquire into the cauſe of them, when 4; 
nx mardroatrs areas gt wh dretgrtrr s plea- 
are they ſhould continue where they were. They began es 6k in 4 high 

1 the door ſhut and locked upon 


The king proceeded in his courſe, and in leſs than an hour made himſelf 
maſter of all the military force in Stockholm. In the mean time the heralds 
dy proclamation in the ſeveral quarters of the city, ſummoned an aſſembly 
of the States for the enſuing morning, and declared all members traitors to 
their country who. ſhould not appear: Thither his majeſty repaired in all 
the pomp of royalty, ſurrounded by n and holding in his hand the 
filver ſceptre of Guſtavus Adolphus. a very forcible ſpeech, he lament- 


8 


ed the unhappy ſtate to which the country was reduced by the conduct of 


a party ready to facrifice every thing to its ambition, and 'reproached the 
ſtates with adapting their actions to the views of foreign courts, from whom 


they received the wages of lf any one. dare contradict this, let 
him riſe and ſpeak.Conviction, or fear, kept the aſſe ſilent, and the 
ſecretary dead the new form of ment, which the king itted to the 


approbation of the ſtates. It conſiſted of fiſty- ſeven articles. 

When all the articles were gone through, the king demanded if the ſtates 
approved of them, and was an{wered by a general acclammation. He then 
diſmiſſed all the ſenatars from their employments, adding, that in a few days 
he would appoint others; and concluded this extraordinary ſcene by drawing 
out of his pocket a ſmall book of pſalms, from which, after taking off the 
crown, he gave out Te Deum. Al the members very devoutly added their 
voices to his, and the hall reſaunded with thankfgivings, which, it is to be 
feared, never roſe to heaven, if fincerity was neceſſary to their pa - 

The power thus obtained the king employed for the good of his ſubjects. 
He took care that the law ſhould” be adminiſtered with impartiality to the 
richeſt noble and to the pooreſt peaſant, making a ſevere example of fach 
judges as were proved to have made juſtice He gave particular at- 
tention and encouragement to commerce, was a I and enlightened _ 
patron of learning and ſcience, and, laboured ftrenuouſly to introduce into 
his kingdom the moſt valuable improvements in agriculture that had been 
made in foreigu countries. „ | 
The change which was thus introduced into the conſtitution was very 
inimical to the intri of the court of Peterſburgh ; and the Ruffian am- 
baſſador exerted hi openly to bring about a rupture betwixt the king and 
the diſcontented nobles ; he was therefore ordered to quit the kingdom in 


eight days, and war with Ruſſia was immediately reſolved on. It is needleſs. « 
of that war, which, as well as the 


to enter into a detail af the, particulars as We 
aſtoniſſung activity and military {kill diſplayed by the Swediſh monarch are 
freſh in the memory of moſt-readers. It continued from the year 1787 to 
1790 when peace was reſtored between the courts of Peterſburgh and Stock- 
holm. | 


re and. conlpncy was plan- 
ned againſt Guſtavus under his own roof. On the 16th of March 1792 he 
received an anonymous letter, warning him of his immediate danger from a 
plot that was laid te take ory bo lf, requeſting him tn remain at home, 


us * 1 1 0 


and avoid N.. aſſuring him that, if he ſhould go 
maſquerade for which — be would —— 
night, The read the note with, contempt, and. of » late hour entemd 
the ball room. as he was g to retire; in company with the 
Pruſſian ambaſſador, he was ſurrounded b NF 
whom, fired a piſtol at the back of the king, and lodged the contents. in his 
body. He languiſhed in great pain from the 17th to the 29th of March 
an thes expires in the forty fifth year of his age and twenticth of hive 
During his illneſs, and ularly after he was made acquainted. with 
certainty of his. — diſſolution, Guſtavus continued to diſplay that. 
h he manifeſted on every occaſion during his life. 
A few hae Ape his deceaſe he made ſome alterations m the arrangement 
of public affairs. He had before, by his will, appointed a council of regency ; 
but convinced, by recent experience, how little he could depend. on the at- 
tachment of his nobles, and being alſo aware of the neceſſit of a ſtrong go- 
verument in difficult times, he appointed his brother, the duke of Sudermg- 
nia, {ole regent, till his ſon, who was then about fourteen, ſhall have attained 
age of eighteen years. His laſt words were a declaration of pardon to 
the conſpirators againſt his life. The actual murderer alone was excepted;; 
and he was excepted only at the ſtrong inſtance of the regent, and thoſe 
who ſurrounded his majeſty in his dying moments. Immediately on the 
12 of the king, the young prince was proclaimed hy the title of Guſtavus 
The mild and equal conduct of the regent, has preſerved the country 
from the horrors of internal war, and, hitherto he has avoided becoming a 
party, in any coalition formed the ferociqus ambition of France, 
whether the ſame 228 S 


which is ſaid to be now, forming ruling power in that 
9. little time will ſhew, 
vus Adolphus IV. the 21 of Sweden, was born Nov. 1 


1778, and ſucceeded his father run who was ſhot the 16th, 
died the agth March, 1792 ; born Jan. 24, 1746 ; married Oct. 17, 1 | 
W pOners.ep royal of Denmark, by whom he had iſſur — Ons 


eat 
Brothers and fifters to the late kin 
1. Charles, duke of 8 bern OR; 7, 1748. 

2. Frederic Adolphus, duke of Weſt-Gathland, IN 18, 1750. 
3. Se Quedlinburgh, born in 1753. 
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MUSCOVY oz THz RUSSIAN. E MPIRE IN EUROPE 
AND ASIA, 1 


SITUATION AND 5g OF THE. _ EMPMRE in Euer. 


1500 23 and 65 Eaſt longitude. | 
Breadth Long 115 ane IE and * North latitude. 


Ruſſia in Europe contains vgs ſquare miles, with 17 inhabitants, to 


| Dios 1. r to the. moſt authentic agcounts. of 
* + AND Names. . * conſiſts of fifteen (Mr Vo- 
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5 governments: 
nineteen general governments * ; beſides part of 
ia, Livonia, and. part of Finland, which were cotiquered from Swe- 
the Crimea, r the Tauriea · Cherſoneſ 
peninſula in the Euxine fea, ſubject to the Turks formerly, but added 
the year 1783 to the Ruſſian Empire, with the- iſle of Taman, und 


Ruſſia has now the entire diſpoſal. 

The following table will give ſome idea of the Ruſſian empire, properly ſo 
called, or Ruſſia in E with its acquifitions from Sweden in thi 
century. And alſo of the Ruffian empire in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, for we 
muſt alſo include all the acquiſitions in Tartary, now known by the name of 
Siberia : the whole comprehending the northern parts of Europe Aſa, 
ſtretching frum the Baltic and Sweden on the Welt, to Kamtſchatka, and the 
Eaſtern Ocean; and on the North, from the Frozen 'Ocran to the forty- 
ſeventh of latitude, where it is bounded by Poland, Little Tartary, 
Turkey, ia, the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, Great Tartary, Chineſe 
Tartary, and other unknown regions in Aſia. | * 

The country now compriſed under the name of Ruſſia or the Ruſſias, is of 
an extent nearly equal to all the reſt of 'Europe, and greater than the Ro- 
man empire in the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius ſubdued by 
Alexander, or both put together, as may be ſeen by turning to the table, 
page 27, to which we may add the authority of Voltaire. | 
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Fo Ruſſia has been 15 rn ot 728 provinces, Viz, 
64 bs? | 
SY 2 . EE 2 "M 
. Ballamorenſhy 7 2 2 4 19. ſcherem 83 

-B 4 4 e bz 20. Little Norogorod, 

* 158 8 3 ei Dan Calls. . Ns: 
5 | 2 curry * 28 9 Novogorod, - 
3 8. 1 22 | 23. Ruſſian Finland, 

19. Belaeſed: . E 25 * neg + 

| 2 | SJ > | 25% 2 
8 10. — - | 7 — 
2 | 11. Belozero, | 755 Thom: 
> | 12, Wolagda,  & .. '| 28. Smolenſko, 

E < 1. ons E 5 29. Zernigof, f 

2 * uy 2 5 . See fik, 

15. Moſcow, > ” | Ukraine or country of 
| 16. Belgorod, 8 the old Coſſacs. 


Mr. Tooke, chaplain to the Britiſh factory at Peterſburgh, who has lately 


publiſhed an account of Ruſſia, has enumerated the * nations as com- 
prehended in this great empire 21 | 
The Monguls, The Tſcouwaſches, The Kourilians, 
The Kalmucs, The Mordvines, The Kiſtim and Tou- 
The Tartars, The Votiaks, libert Tartars, 
The Samoides, The Terptyaireis, The Vergo Tomſkoi 
The Oftiacs, The Tartars of Kaſan _ Tartars, | 
The Burattians, and Orenburgh, The Sayan Tartars, 
The Jakutans, . The Tartars of Tobolſk, The Touralinzes, 
The Tunguſians, The 'Fartars of Tomſk, The Bougharians, 
The Voguls, The Nogayan Tartars, The Baſi —— 
The Laplanders, The Tartars of the Ob, The Meſtſceraiks, 
The Finns, The Tſchoulym Tartars, The Barabinzes, 
i — . Katſchintz Tartars, The Kirk 
| The Teleutes, The Beltinans, 
The Lieffa, | 200 2 e Yakoutes, 
I e es, 9 
The Coen 


and various others; but ſome of which muſt be 3 rather as diſtia& 
tribegthan as diſtin& nations. 


As to the names of Ruſſia and Muſcovy, by which. this empire is arbitra- 


rily called, they probably are owing to the ancient inhabitants, the Ruſſi, or 


Boruſſi, and the river Moſca, upon which the ancient 1 yy was 
built: but of this we know nothing certain. 

Crinarz, soit, PRODUCTIONS, VEGE- In the fouthers - of 

TABLES, MINES, AND MINERALS. | Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, the long- 

eft day does not exceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas, in the moſt nor- 

thern, "he ſun is ſeen in ſummer two months above the horizon. The rea- 

& from this eit naturally conclude, that there is i Muſeory a alt der | 
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RUSSIA. 1 


fey of fol as wall a dises, and the extremes of both re fern aid l l. « 
this vaſt empire. | 

The ſeverity of the climate, however, in Ruffia properly ſo called, is very 
great. Dr. John Glen King, who reſided eleven years in Ruſſia, obſerves, 
that the cold in St. Peterburgh „by Fahrenheit's ſcale, is, any, Sankey . 
of January, and February, ually from 8 to 15 or 20 degrees below o; that 

is, from 40 to 52- degrees below the freezing point; though commonly in the 
courſe of the winter, it-is for a week or ten days ſome degrees lower. The 
N r _ 
climate to have any idea of a 0 but it may to give 
notion of it to inform the reader, e e 
vere weather, the cold makes the water, and that water freezing , hangs 
in little icicles on the eye laſhes. As the common peaſants uſually wen the 
beards, you may ſee them hanging at the chin like a ſolid lump of ice. But 
even in that ſtate, the beard is found very uſeful in protecting the glands of 
the throat: and the ſoldiers, who do not wear their beards, are obliged to tie 


a handkerchief under the chin to ſapply their All the of the 
face which are _—_— are very liable to be frozen: though it has often 
been obſerved, that the perſon himſelf does not know when the freezing be= 8 


gins ; but is commonly told of it firſt by thoſe who meet him, and Wy. calf « - =, 
out to him to rub his face with ſnow, * uſual way to thaw it. It is alfſ@ 5 
remarked that the part, which has once 2 after moſt lia "IFN 1 
to be frozen a In fome very ſevere winters, 22 though a hardy © 
ſpecies of bi „ have been few & quite numbed by t tenſe cold, and un- 
able to fly; and drivers, when fitting on their loaded carriages, have ſome- 
times been found frozen to death in that poſture. When the thermometer has 
ſtood at 25 de below o, boiling water thrown up into the air by an en- 
ine, ſo as to Dread, has fallen m3 perfectly dry, formed into ice. A pint 
bottle of common water was found by Dr. King frozen into a ſolid piece of © 
ice in an hour and a quarter. A bottle of ſtrong ale has alſo been frozen in an 
hour and a half : but in this ſubſtance there — a tea cup full in the 
middle unfrozen, which was as ſtrong and inflammable as brandy — ſpirits of 


wine. But notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the cold in 2 the inhabitants 


have ſuch various means and proviſions to Z wg it, that they ſuffer . — 
much leſs from it than might be — houſes of perſons of tolerable | 
circumſtances are ſo well protected, both without doors and within, that they.. - 
are ſeldom heard to complain of cold. The method of warming the houſes 

in Ruſſia is by an oven conſtructed with ſeveral flues, and the country abounds 

with wood, which is the common fuel. Theſe ovens conſume a much 

ſmaller quantity of wood than might be imagined, and yet they ſerve at the 

ſame time for the ordinary people to dreſs their food. They put a very mo- 

derate faggot into them, and ſuffer it to burn only till the thickeſt black 
ſmoke is evaporated ; they then ſhut down the chimney to retain all the 

reſt of the heat in the chamber; by this method the chamber Keeps its heat 

24 hours, and is commonly ſo warm that they fit with very little coverin 

eſpecially children, N — are uſually in their ſhirts. . The windows in t 

huts of the poor are o 

lible : in the houſes of þ perſons of condition, the windows are caulked up 

againſt winter and commonly have double glaſs frames. In ſhort, they can 
regulate the warmth in their apartments by a thermometer with great ex- 
actneſa, opening or ſhutting the haps to increaſe or diminiſh the heat. When 


the Ruſſians go out, they are clothed ſo warmly, that they almoſt bid de- 
in, the winter ; but when there is much wind, the cold is exceedingly 
9 | One 


piereing. 
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RE” a ' which the Ruſſians derive from the ſeverity of their cli. 
4 mate, ik erving of proviſions by the froſt. Good houſewives, as ſoon 
a the froſt ſets in for the winter, about the end of October, kill their poul- 


The markets in nr all 


- 


a tranſparent incruſtation roun 
ly ftozen, be thawed 12 water, 


; but if it be thawed by fire or hot water, it becomes ſo rancid and 
ng that it cannot be eaten. | 


The quickneſs of vegetation in Ruſſia is pretty much the ſame as has been 
deſcribed in Scandinavia, or Sweden and Denmark. The ſnow is the na- 


tural manure of Ruſſia, where grain grows in plenty, near Poland, and in 
the warmer provinces. The bulk of the people, however, are, miſerably fed; 
the ſoil produces a vaſt number of muſhrooms for their ſubſiſtence ; and in 
ſoine places, beſides oaks and firs, Ruſſia yields rhubarb, flax, paſture 
for cattle, wax, honey, Tice, and melons. The boors are parti care- 
Ful in the cultivation of honey, which yields them plenty of metheglin, their 
ordinary drink; they likewiſe extract a ſpirit from rye, which they prefer to 


That a great part of Ruſſia was populous in former days, is not to be diſ- 
nted ; though it is equally certain, that the inhabitants, till lately, were but 
ittle acquainted with agriculture ; and ſupplied the place of bread, as the 

inhabitants of Scandinavia do now, with a kind of ſgw-dufſt and a prepara- 
tion of fſh-bones. Peter the Great, and his ſucceſſors down to the pre- 
ſent empreſs, have been at incredible pains to introduce agriculture into their 
dominions; and though the ſoil is not every where proper for corn, yet its 
valt fertility in ſome provinces, bids fair te make grain as common in Ruſſia 
as it is in the ſouthern countries of Europe. vaſt communication by 
means of rivers, which the inland parts of that empire have with each other, 
ſerve to ſupply one province with thoſe products of the earth in which an- 
other may be deficient. As to mines and minerals, they are as plentiful in 
Ruſſia as in Scandinavia; and the people are daily improving in wang 
them. Mountains of rich iron ore are found in ſome places, moſt of whi 
produce the load - tone, and yield from 50 to 70 per cent. Rich ſilver and 
copper mines are found on the confines of Siberia. 
MovunTains, rivERs, FORESTS, Ruſſia is in general a flat level coun- 
AND FACE OF THE COUNTRY. I try, except towards the north, where 
' he the Zimnopoias mauntains, thought to be the famous Montes Riphai 
of the ancients, now called the Girdle of the Earth, On the weſtern fide 
of the Dnieper comes in part of the Carpathian mountains, and between the 
Black Sea and the ian, Mount Caucaſus borders a range of vaſt plas 


| plains 
extending on the ſea of Oral. And here we may obſerve, that from Peterſ- 
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burgh to Pekin, one ſhall hardly meet with a monnfain on the road t 


ir cli. 
s ſoon 
poul. Independent Tartary; and from Peterſburgh to the north part of France, 
* the road of Dant 1 
en at 


have, 
th ll 
lble ; 
„ iſh, 
<thod 
ater ; 
o oC» 
when 
and 
augh- 
of the 
A and 

The „or Tanai 
been rr r 
e na- the late czar had „FF 
nd in means of a canal : this grand project, er. Y Le, 5 
fed; Gas of the — This river, exclufive of its turnings 1 
ad. in itſelf into the Palus Mzotis, or ſea of Afoph, 2 hundred 
ture miles from its riſe. The Boriſthenes, or Diieper, whih is likewiſe one of 
Cares e runs through Lithuania, the country of the Za- 
their Coffacs, and that of the Nagaifch 'Tartars, and falls into the Euxine, 
er to Sea, at Kinburn, near Oczakow ; * thirteen 1 uin 

| pt be added two Dwinas, one of wh 

e diſ- empti itſelf at Riga 2 has its ſource near 
** G 
8 White Sea. | 20 
para- Foreſts abound in this exterifive country and the northern and north 
Pre- eaſtern 2... ͤ | 
their contain be calted Chriſtians rather Gy Is. 
t its Quarnvervs, BIKDS, FISHES, do, not differ gray Tem 
uſſia AND INSECTS. deſcribed in the Scandinavian . 
a by to which we muſt refer the reader. The lynx, famous for jts piercing eye, 
ther, is a native of this empire z it makes prey of every creature it can maſter 3 
| an” and is ſaid to be produced chiefly in the fir- tree foreſts, The hyaaas, bears, 
ul in wedools Ge, and] ies eopnney towed defcribed afford their furs for doath- 
kin the inhabitants; bat the furs of Fa black” foxes and ermine are more 
hi in Ruſſia than elfewhere. The dromedary and camel were former- 
and ly almoſt the only beaſts of burden known in many parts Ruff. The 

czar Peter encouraged a breed of horfes for war carriages ; but 
oun- thoſe employed in the ördinary of life are but ſmall ; as are their 
here cows and 
phat WM. We know of few or n — 


124 RUS 8 1K. 
the beluga, the Ruſſians make the famous cavear ſo much eſteemed. for its 
— joe Fhooen, that it is often ſent in preſents-to crowned heads. In 
belugas they Sr 
eee d that maſ of glandular fel which cone the Ihe eder 
of the dorſal ſpine, ſupplying the place of a kidney in inflantit is 
taken from the fiſh, it is 2 and moiſt, but — 4 in the air. Its 
nie is that of a hen's ſometimes Oral and ſometimes flatted, and 
— 3832 is ſtone is ſuppoſed by profeſſor Pallas to 
belong to the genitals of the fiſh: it holds a conſiderable rank, Longs 
little merit, among the domeſtic remedies of the Ruſſians, who ſ 
mixed with water, give it in difficult labours, in the diſeaſes of 
other difordery. 
PorULATION, MANNERS AND CUSTOMsS,] Nothing can be more N 
cious, or remote from truth than the accounts we have from authors, o 
tion of this vaſt empire; the whole of which, they think, does — 
exceed, at moſt, ſeven millions. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch a miſtake ſhould 
have continued ſo long, when we conſider the y Kone armies brought into 
the field by the ſovereigns of Ruſſia, and the bloody wars maintained 
in Aſia and Europe. Mr. Voltaire is, perhaps, the firſt author who has 
attempted to undeceive the public in this reſpe& ; and has done it upon 


very authentic grounds, by producing a liſt, taken in 1747, of all the males 


who paid the capitation or poll-tax, and "which amount to fix millions fix 
hundred and forty-fix thouſand three hundred and ninety. In this number 
are included boys and old men ; but girls and women are not reckoned, or 
boys born between the making one regiſter of the lands and another. Now 
if we only reckon triple the Foote of heads ſubje& to be taxed, including 
2 and we ſhall find near twenty millions of ſouls. To this ac- 
Ar three hundred and fifty thouſand ſoldiers, and two 
a d nobility and clergy ; and foreigners of all kinds, who are 
| — exempted from the poll-tax ; as alſo (ſays Mr. — yh the inbabi- 
tants of the conquered countries, L gum 4 Eſthonia, Ingria, Carelia, 

anda part of Finland; the Ukraine, — the Don Coſſacs, the K 
other Fartars ; the Samoides, the rere all the idol - 
atrous peo of Si a count greater extent than China, are not in- 
_— in this Iſt. The new regi in 1764 contains 8,500,000 ſubject to 
the Ke and a late ingenious writers reſident ſome time in * gives 

the following eſtimate: | 


Lower claſs of people paying —— tax, F 18,000,000 
Con — ** provinces, — 1, 200, 00 
as — — — 60, oo 

— 4 — — — 100, ooo 
Military, — — — 360,000 
Civil, — — — 30,000 
Ukraine, Siberia, Coflacs, &c. — — 350,000 

| 20, 100,000 


To theſe juſt now be added near a million more by the acquiſitions of the 
been Gnendered L and, at leaſt, 1,500,000 in the pro- 


Werde or io haps of all the Ruſſians poſſeſſes many of the countries 
* who overthrew the Roman 
empire . 


prodigious 


almucs, and * 
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empire iſſued, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that her domigions muſt 
have been better peopled formerly than they are at "preſent ; twenty-four . 
millions are but a thin population for the immenſe of country ſhe 
feſſes., As the like of inhabitants is obſervable in many other parts 
of the globe, we are to look for the reaſon in natural cauſes, which we, can- 
not diſcuſs here; Perhaps the introduction of the ſmall pox and the venereal 
diſeaſe may have aſſiſted in the depopulation; and it is likely that the prodi- 
gious L of and ſpirituous liquours, conſumed by the inhabi- 
tants of the North, is untri to generation. ; "_ AT 

The Ruſhans, properl ſo called, are ip general a perſonable people, hardy, 

I us, and patient of labour, eſpecially in the field, to an incredible degree. 

eir complexions differ little from thoſe of the Engliſh or Scots; but the 
women think that an addition'of red heightens their beauty. Their 
ſeems to be defective, qccaſioned, probably, by the ſnow, which for a long 
time of the year is continually preſent to their eyes. Their officers and ſoldiers 
always poſſeſſed a large ſhare of paſſive valour ; but in the late war with the 
king of Pruffia, they proved as active as any troops in Europe; and in the 
late war with the Turks they greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. They are 
implicitly ſubmiſſive to diſcipline, let it be ever fo ſevere; they endure ex- 
8 with great patience; and can content themſelves with very 

8 a 

Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians were in general barbarous, 
ignorant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs; no leſs than 4000 
brandy ſhops have been reckoned in Moſcow. Not only the common people 
but many of the. boyars, or nobles, lived in a continual ſtate of idleneſs and 
intoxication ; and the moſt complete objects of miſery and barbarity preſent- 
ed themſelves upon the ſtreets, while the court of Moſcow was by far the 
moſt ſplendid = upon the globe. The czar and the grandees dreſſed af- 
ter the moſt ſuperb Aſiatic manner; and their magnificence exceeded every 
idea that can be conceived from modern examples. The earl of Carliſle, in 
the account of his embaſly, ſays, that he could ſee nothing but gold and pre- 
cious ſtones in the robes of the czar and his courtiers. The 
however, of thoſe and all other luxuries, were carried on by Italians, Ger- 
mans, and other foreigners. Peter ſaw the bulk of his ſubjects, at his acceſ- 
fion to the throne, little better than beaſts of burden, to ſupport the pon 
of the court. He forced his great men to lay ade their lon robes, 
dreſs in the manner ; and he even obliged the laity to cut off their 
beards. The other improvements in learning and the arts, which he made 
ſhall be mentioned elſewhere. The Ruffians, before his days, had hardly a 
ſhip upon their coaſts. had no convenience for travelling, no pavements 
in their ſtreets, no places of public diverſion ; and they entertained a ſove- 
reign contempt for all improvements of the mind. At preſent a French or 
"Engliſh gentleman may make a ſhift to live as comfortably and ſociably in Ruſ- 
ſia as in moſt part of Europe. Their polite aſſemblies, fince the acceſſion of 
the preſent empreſs, have been put under preper regulations; and. few of 
the ancient uſages renfain. It is, however, to be obſerved, that notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeverities of Peter, and the prudence of ſucceeding governments, drunk- 
enneſs ſtill continues among all ranks ; nor are even prieits or ladies aſhamed 
of it on holidays. 2 | 

| The Ruffians were formerly noted for ſo ſtrong an attachment to their 

native ſoil, that they ſeldom viſited foreign parts. This, however, was only 
the conſequence of their pride and ignorance ; for Ruſſian nobility, beſides 


f ccc 


to correR, if poſſchle, any defects they find in her perſon. On her wedding- 
day ſhe is crowned with a garland of wormwood ; and after the prieſt has tied 
the nuptial knot, his clerk or fexton throws a handful of hops upon the head 
of the bride, wiſhing that ſhe may prove as fruitful as that plant. She is then 
led home, with abundance of coarſe and indeed indecent ceremonies, which are 


variety of their puniſhments, which are both inflifed and endured with a 
wonderful infenfibility. Peter the Great uſed to ſuſpend the robbers * 
the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed to 
ribs, on gibbets, where they writhed themſelves to death, hundreds, nay 
thouſands, at a time. The fingle and double knout were lately inflicted upon 


ladies, as well as men of quality. Both of them are excruciating : but in the 


double knout the hands are bound behind the prifoner's.back, and the cord 
being fixed to a pully, lifts him from the ground, with the diſlocation of both 
his ſhoulders ; and then his Hack is in a manner ſcaried by the executibner, 
with a hard thong cut from à wild afs's ſkin. This puniſhment, has been fo 
often fatal, that a ſurgeon generalty attends the patient, to pronounce the 
moment that it ſhould ceaſe. It is not always the number of the ſtrokes, 
but the method of applying them, which occaſions the death of the erimin- 
at; for the executioner can kill him in three or four blows, by ſtriking him 
upon the ribs ; though perſons are ſometimes recovered, in a few weeks, who 
have received three ſtrokes moderately inflicted. The boring and 
dating out of the tongue are likewife prattiſe® in Ruft ; and even the late 
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empreſs Elizabeth, 
give way to the . 

According to the ftridt letter of the law, there are no puniſhments 
in Ruffia ; except in the caſe of high-treaſon : but when this matter is tho- 
roughly inveſtigated, there is much leſs h in it than has been 
For'there are many felons who die under the ; and others die of fa- 


their journies to Siberia, and from the hardſhips ſuffer in the 
rr 


Felons, after receivi the knout, and having their cheeks and farchead 
marked, are ſometimes for life to the public works at Crouſſadt, 
Viſhnei, Voloſhock, and other places; but the common practice is to-ſend 
theta into Siberia, where they are condemned for life to the mines at Ner- 
ſhink. There are an av from 1600 to 2000 convicts at theſe 
mines. The part are in barracks, excepting thoſe who are 
married-: the latter are itted to build huts, near the he tee, Be ee 
and families. The prohibition en mn 
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Ruſſians perform the longeſt and —— ban ore”, oc 
inavi ighbours already deſcribed, — 
made of the bark of the linden- tree, lined with thick felt, drawn by rein- deer, 
when the ſnow is frozen hard enough to bear them. . In the internal parts of 
Ruſſia horſes draw their ſledges; and the ſledgeway towards February, be- 


comes fo well beaten, that erect a kind of coach upon the fledges, in 
in 


which they may lie at full len r 
good furs ; thus often perform a journey of about 400 miles, ſuch as that 
between P and Moſcow, in three days and nights. Her imperial 
majeſty, in her journies, is drawn in a houſe which — = * 
chairs, and other conveniencies for four people, by 24 poſt horſes ; and the 
bouſe itſelf is fixed on a fledge. 

DvyFERENT NATIONS As the preſent ſub = als + Ruſſian empire 
SUBJECT ro Russ14. in its moſt extenſive are the deſcendants of 
many different people, and inhabit prodigious tracts of country, ſo we find 

them a vaſt variety of character and manners; and the great reforma- 

tions introduced of late years, as well as the diſcoveries made, render former 

accounts to be but little depended upon. Many of the Tartars, who inhabit 

of the Ruſſian dominions, now live in fixed houſes and villages 

ate the land, and pay tribute like other ſubjects. Till they were 

hoy” cor dn de Ken uſſian armies ; but now they make excellent ſoldiers. 

Other Ruſſian Tartars retain their old wandering lives. Both ſides of the 

Wolga are inhabited by Tſchermiſes and Morduars a peaceable, induſtrious 

The Bultiie zoe thewile fnci inhobitence of the math thet regains 

m Kaſan to the fromtiers of Siberia; and have certain privileges of which 

— The wandering Kalmucs occupy the reſt of the tract 

to Aſtrachan, and the frontiers of the Uſbecs : and in conſideration of certain 

preſents they received from her imperial majeſty they ſerve in her armies 
without pay, but are apt to plunder equally friends or foes. 

The « who lmely eds. ali hiſtory of Europe, were 


A Poli rale and ferved inthe Urine, as» _— 
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128 „onen 
Tartars. e ann bend 5 pain RN moved to 
the uncultivated banks of the Don, or Tanais, and there eſtabliſhed a colony; 
They were ſoon after joined, in 1637, by two other detachments of their 
countrymen ;; and they reduced Aſoph, which they were obliged to abandon 
to the Turks, after laying it in aſhes. - They next put t Ives under the 
protection of the Ruſſians, built Circaſka, on an iſland in the Don; and their 
poſſeſſions which conſiſted of thirty nine towns on both ſides that river, 
reached from Ribna to Aſoph. there lived in a country which they 
took care to cultivate ; and they were ſo wedded to their original cuſtoms, 
that they were little better than nominal ſubjects to the czars, till the time of 
Peter the Great. They profeſſed the Greek religion ; their inclinations were 
warlike, and they occaſionally ſerved againſt Tartars and Turks on 
the Palus Mæotis. 

The mien and character of the Tartars of Kaſan, and of thoſe derived 
from them, are very uniform, and may ſerve for the characteriſtic marks of 
all the Mahometan Tartars in their neighbourhood. Very few of them are 
tall; but they are generally ſtraight and well made, have ſmall faces, with 
freſh complextons, and a ſprightly and agreeable air. They are haughty and 
jealous of their honour, but of a very moderate capacity. are {ber and 
frugal, dexterous at mechanical trades, and fond of neatneſs. Tartarian 
women are of a wholeſome complexion rather than handſome, and of a good 
conſtitution : from their earlieſt infancy they are accuſtomed to labour, retire- 
ment, modeſty, and ſubmiſſion. The Tartars of Caſan take care of 
the education of their children. They habituate their youth to labour, to ſo- 
briety, and to a ſtrict obſervance of the manners of their anceſtors. They are 
taught to read and write, and are inſtructed in the Arabic tongue, and the 
principles of their religion. Even the ſmalleſt village has its chapel, ſchool, 
prieſt and ſchool-maſter ; though ſome of theſe prieſts and ſchool-maſters 
are not much ſkilled in the Arabic lan The beſt Tartarian academies 
in the Ruffian empire- are thoſe of an, Tobolſk, and Aftrachan, which 
are under the directions of the gagouns, or high-priefts. It is not uncom- 
mon to find ſmall collections of hiſtorical anecdotes in manuſcript, in the huts 
of the boors : and their merchants, beſides what thoſe little libraries contain, 
are pretty extenſively . with the hiſtory of their own people, and 
that of the circumjacent ſtates, with the antiquities of each. Such as chooſe 
to make a progreſs in — enter themſelves into the ſchools of 
Bougharia, which are more complete than the others. 

Tartar citizens of Kaſan, Oren , and other governments, carry on 
commerce, exerciſe ſeveral trades, and have fome manufactories. Their 
manner of dealing is chiefly by way of barter ; coin is very rarely ſeen among 
them, and bills of exchange never. They are not in general very enterpn- | 
fing; dut as they extend their connections by partners and clerks, many of 
them carry on a great deal of buſineſs, which their parſimonious way of life 
renders very lucrative. At Kaſan they make a trade of preparing what is cal- 
led in England, Morocco-leather. The villages of theſe people . — 
from ten to one hundred farms. Moſt of them alſo contain tanners, ſhoe- ma- 
Kers, taylors, dyers, ſmit hs, and carpenters. a 

The habitations and manner of living of the Tartar citizens and villagers 
of Aſtrachan are perfectly ſimilar with thoſe of the Tartars of Kaſan. In 
the city of they have a large magazine for goods, built of bricks, | 
and ſeveral ſhops upon arches They on an important commerce 
with the Armenians, Perſians, 2 and their ma- 
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nufactories of Morocco leather, cottons, camelots, and filks, are in a very 
thriving ſtate. | 

The Finns are of Aſiatic origin, and have a cloſe reſemblance to the Lap- 
landers, only they are more civiliſed, and better informed. They live in 
towns and villages, have ſchools and academies, and make ſome progreſs in 
the arts and ſciences. They profeſs the Lutheran faith, and uſe the Chriſ- 
tian æra in their chronology. They carry on commerce, and exerciſe moſt 
of the common trades. 'The boors are chiefly employed in agriculture, 
hunting, aud fiſhing. They are eaters, making five meals a day, and 
are immoderately fond of brandy. They enjoy a conſiderable degree of 
freedom, as the Ruſſian government has continued to them the enjoyment of 
the privileges which they formerly had under the crown of Sweden. 

The Y otiacks, who are a. Finniſh race, chiefly inhabit the provinces of 
Viatik, in the government of Kaſan. Some of the Votiaks are Chriſtians ; 
but great part of them are heathens and idolaters; though even theſe believe 
the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puni ts. 

The Oftiaks, who are likewiſe a Finniſh race, are one of the moſt/ numer- 
ous nations of Siberia. Before they were in ſubjection to Ruſſia, they were 
governed by princes of their own nation, and their deſcendants are ſtill reputed 
noble. Theſe people divide themſelves into different ſtoeks or tribes, they 
chooſe their chiefs among the progeny of their ancient rulers. Theſe main- 
tain peace and good order, and ſuperintend the payment of the taxes. 

They are entirely unacquainted with the uſe of letters and are extremely 
ignorant 3 they can reckon as far as ten, but no farther, as is the caſe of 
other Finniſh nations. x 

The Yogouls are rather below the middle ſtature, have generally black hair, 


| and a'ſcanty beard. Their principal occupation is in the chace, in which they 


diſcover much eagerneſs and addreſs ; uſing indiſeriminately fire-arms, the 
bow, and the ſpear. They are alſo ſkilful in contriving traps, ſnares, and 
gins, and all the lures of game. | 

The T/chouwaſches dwell along the two ſides of the Wolga, in the govern- 
ments of Niſchnei, Novogorod, Kaſan, and Orenberg. They never live in 
towns, but aſſemble in ſmall villages, and chooſe the foreſts for their habita- 
tions. They are very fond of hunting, and procure for that purpole ſcrew- 
barrel muſkets, which they prefer to the bow. One of their marriage ce- 
remonies is, that on the wedding night the bride is obliged to pull off her 
huſband's boots. A late writer 1 « Among the Tſchouwaſches the huſ- 
« band is maſter of the houſe ; he orders every thing himlelf ; and it is the 
duty of the wife to obey without reply : a cuſtom calculated to prevent 
« domeſtic broils. Accordingly quarrels are very uncommon in the fami- 
lies of the Tſchouwaſches. | a 

The Kirguifians have a frank and prepoſſeſſing air, ſimilar to that which 
characteriſes the Tartars of Kaſan. They have a ſharp but not a fierce look; 
and ſmaller eyes than thoſe Tartars. They have natural ſenſe, and are 
affable, and high-ſpirited z but fond of their eaſe, and voluptuous. 0 
dwell always in portable huts, wandering about their deſerts * ſearch of 
turage for their flocks and herds, which conſtitute their princi —— 
The decoration of their horſes employs them almoſt as much as ther 
perſons ; they have generally elegant ſaddles, handſome houfings, and orna- 


mented bridles. They are great caters ; and they alſo ſmoke tobaceo to 


exceſs, Men, women, and children, all ſmoke, and take ſnuff : they keep 
the latter in little horns faſtened to their girdles. The and wealthy 
8 . i 
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guiſhed only by the numerous trains that accompany them in their cavalcades, 
and the quantity of huts which ſurround their quarters, inhabited by their 
wives, ch , and ſlaves. 

The T ungufians form one of the moſt numerous nations of Siberia. They 
are of a middle ſtature, well made, and of a good mien. Their ſight and 
hearing are of a de of acuteneſs and delicacy that is almoſt incredible ; 
but their organs of ſmelling and feeling are conſiderably more blunt than 
ours. They are acquainted with almoſt every tree and ſtone within the 
circuit of their uſual perambulations ; and they can even deſcribe a courſe of 
ſome hundred miles by the configurations of the trees and ſtones they meet 
with, and can enable others to take the fame route by ſuch deſcriptions, 
They alſo diſcover the tracts of the game by the compreſſion of the graſs or 
moſs. They alſo learn foreign languages with eaſe, are alert on horſeback, 
good hunters, and dextrous at the bow. 

The Kalmucs are a courageous tribe, and numerous: for the moſt part 
raw-boned and ſtout. Their viſage is ſo flat, that the ſkull of a Kalmuc may 
be eaſily known from others. They have thick lips, a ſmall noſe, a ſhort 
chin, the complexion a reddiſh and yellowiſh brown. Their cloathing is 
oriental, and their heads are exactly Chineſe. Some of their women wear a 
large golden ring in their noſtriis. Their principal food is animals, tame and 
wild, and even their cefs will feed upon cattle that have died of diſtemper or 
age, and let it ſtink ever ſo much; ſo that in every hord the fleſh market 
hath the appearance of a lay-ftall of carrion ; they eat likewiſe the roots and 

lants of their deſarts. They are t caters ; but can endure want for s 
1 time without complaint. Both ſexes ſmoke continually : during the 
ſummer they keep to the north, and in the winter to the ſouthern deſarts. 
They ſleep upon felt or carpeting, and cover themſelves with the ſame. 

The Kamiſchadales have a lively imagination, a ſtrong memory, and a great 

ius for imitation. Their chief employments are hunting and fiſhing, 
The chace furniſhes them with fables, foxes, and other game. They are v 
expert at fiſhing, and are well acquainted with the proper ſeaſons for it. 
They eat and drink great quantities; but as what they eat is always cold, 
their teeth are very fine. Dogs are their only domeſtic animals, and they 
put a high value upon them. Some of them travel in ſmall carriages drawn 
by dogs; and a complete Kamtſchadalian equipage, dog's harnels, and all, 
coſts in that country 41. 10s. or near twenty rubles. "The Kamtſchadales 
believed the immortality of the ſoul, before they were prevailed upon to em- 
brace the Chriſtian religion. They are ſuperſtitious to extravagance, and ex- 
tremely ſingnlar and capricious in the different enjoyments of lite, particularly 
their convivial entertainments. | 

The manners of the Siberians were formerly ſo barbarous, that Peter the 
Great thought he could not inflict a greater puniſhment upon his capital cuc- 
mies, the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia. "The effect was, that 
the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers introduced European uſages and manufac- 
tures into the country, and thereby acquired a comfortable living. In this 
wide and forlorn region, that was fo long unknown to Europe, ſome new 
mines have lately been diſcovered, which, upon their firſt opening, have yielded 
45,0 pounds of hae ſilver, and which is ſaid to have been obtained with 
little difficulty or expence. But Kamtſchatka is now conſidered as the moſt 
horrid place of exile in the vaſt empire of Ruſſia, and here ſome of the great - 
eſt criminals are ſent. | 
RETLIGtox. ] The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Greek 
church, the tenets of which are by 
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be diſcuſſed here. It is ſufficient to ſay, that they deny the pope's ſuprema- 
ey; and though they diſclaim image-worſhip, they retain may idolatrous 
f. 
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and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. Their churches are full of pictures o 
they confider as mediators. They obſerve a number of faſts and lents, ſo that 
they live half the year very abſtemiouſly : an inſtitution which is extrem 
convenient for the ſoil and climate. They have many peculiar notions wit 
regard to the ſacraments and Trinity. They oblige their biſhops, but 
not their prieſts, to celibacy. Peter the Great ſhewed his profound know- 
ledge in government in nothing more than in the reformation of his church. 
He broke the dangerous powers of the patriarch, and the great clergy. He 
declared himſelf the head of the church; and preſerved the ſubordinations of 
metropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops. Their prieſts have no fixed income, 
but depend for ſubſiſtence upon the benevolence of their flocks and hearers. 
Peter, after eſtabliſhing this great political reformation, left his clergy in full 
poſſeſſion of all their idle ceremonies: nor did he cut off the beards of his 
clergy ; that impolitic attempt was reſerved for the late emperor, and great- 
ly contributed to his fatal cataſtrophe. Before his days, an incredible 
number of both ſexes were ſhut up in convents ; nor has it been found pru- 
dent entirely to aboliſh thoſe ſocieties. The abuſes of them, however, are 
in a great meaſure removed; for no male can become a monk till he is turn- 
ed of thirty; and no female a nun, till ſhe is fifty; and even then not with- 
aut permiſſion of their ſuperiors. 

The conquered provinces, as already obſerved, retain the exerciſe of their 
own religion; but ſuch is the extent of the Ruſſian empire, that many of 
its ſubjects are Mahometans, and more of them no better than Pagans, in 
Siberia and the uncultivated countries. Many illjudged attempts have 
been made to convert them by force, which have only tended to confirm them 
in their infidelity. On the banks of the river Sarpa, is a flouriſhing colony 
of Moravian brethren, to which the founders have given the name of Serepta ; 
the beginning of the ſettlement was in 1765, with diſtinguiſhed privileges 
ſrom the imperial court. | 

LanGvace.] The common language of Ruſſia is a mixture of the Po- 
liſh and Sclavonian ; their prieſts, however, and the moſt learned clergy, make 
uſe of what is called modern Greek ; and they who know that language in 
Its purity, are at no loſs for underſtanding it in its corrupted ftate. The 
Ruſſians have thirty-ſix letters, the forms of which have a ſtrong reſemblance 
to the old Greek alphabet. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Ruſſians have hitherto made but 
an inconſiderable figure in the republic of letters: but the 2 encourage- 
meat given by their ſovereigns of late, in the inſtitution of academies, and 
other literary boards, has produced ſufficient proots, that they are no way 
deficient as to intellectual abilities. The papers exhibited by them, at their 
academical meetings, have been favourably received all over Europe; eſpect- 
ally thoſe that relate to aſtronomy, the mathematics, and natural philoſophy. 
The ſpeeches pronounced by the biſhop of Turer, the metropolitan of No- 
rogorod, the vice chancellor, and the marſhal, at the - _ of the com- 
miſſion for a new code of Jaws, are elegant and claſſical ; the progreſs 
which learning has made in that empire, ſince the beginning of this century, 
with the ſpecimens of literature publiſhed both at Peterſburgh and Moſcow, 
is an evidence, that the Ruſſians are not unqualified to ſhine in the arts and 
ſciences. However, the efforts to civilize them did not begin with Peter the 
Great, but were much older. A fmall glimmering, like the firſt day break, 
was ſcen under Czar Iwan, in a of the 16th century. This became 
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more conſpicuous under Alexius Michaelowitz ; but under Peter it burt 
forth with the ſplendor of a rifing ſun, and hath continued ever fince to af. 
cend towards its meridian. 

UnivezsiTiEs.] Three colleges were founded by Peter the Great at 
Moſcow ; one for claſſical learning and philoſophy, the ſecond for mathe- 
matics, and the third for navigation and aſtronomy. To theſe he added a 
diſpenſary, which is a magnificent building, and under the care of ſome 
able German chemiſts and apothecaries ; who furniſh medicines not only to 
the army, but all over the kingdom. And within theſe few years, Mr. de 
Shorealow, high chamberlain to the empreſs Elizabeth, daughter to Peter 
the Great, has founded an univerſity in this city. The preſent empreſs has 
alſo founded an univerſity at Peterſburgh, and invited ſome of the moſt 
learned foreigners in every faculty, who are provided with good falaries ; 
and alſo a military academy, where the young nobility and officers ſons are 
taught the art of war. It ought alſo to be mentioned, to the honour of 
the ſame royal benefactreſs, that ſhe is actually employed in founding a 
number of ſchools for the education of the lower claſſes of her ſubjects, 


throughout the beſt inhabited parts of the empire; an inſtitution, which, if 


rightly executed, will intitle the great Catherine. as much as any of her pre- 
deceſſors, to the gratitude of the Ruſſian nation 

Ciriks, TOwNs, PALACES, } Peterſburgh naturally takes the lead in this 

AND OTHER BUILDINGS. I diviſion. It lies at the junction of the Neva 
with the lake Ladoga, already mentioned, in latitude 60; but the reader 
may have a better idea of its ſituation, by being informed that it ſtands on 
both fides the river Neva, between that lake and the bottom of the Finland 
gulf. In the year 1703, this city conſiſted of a few ſmall fiſhing huts, on 
a ſpot ſo wateriſh and ſwampy, that the ground was formed into nine iſlands; 
by which, according to Voltaire, its principal quarters are ſtill divided. 
Without entering into too minute a deſcription of this wonderful city, it is 
ſufficient to ſay, that it extends about fix miles every way; aud contains 
every ſtructure for magnificence, the improvement of the arts, revenue, na- 
vigation, war, commerce, and the like, that are to be found in the molt ce- 


lebrated cities in Europe. But there is a convent which deſerves particular 


notice,in which 440 young ladies are educated at the expence of the empreſs ; 
200 of them of ſuperior rank, and the other, daughters of citizens and 
tradeſmen, who, after a certain time allotted to their education, quit the 
convent with improvements ſuitable to their conditions of life, and thoſe of 
the lower claſs are preſented with a ſum of money as a dowry if they marry, 
or to procure to themſelves a proper livelihood. Near to this convent is a 
Foundling Hoſpital, aſſiſtant to that noble one eſtabliſhed at Moſcow, and 
where the mother may come to be delivered privately, and then, after the 
utmoſt attention to her, ſhe leaves the child to the ſtate, as a parent more 
capable of promoting its welfare. | . 

As Peterſburgh is the emporium of Ruſſia, the number of foreign ſhips 
trading to it in the ſummer-time is ſurpriſing. In winter 3000 one-horſe 
fledges are employed for paſſengers in the fireets. It is ſuppoſed, that there 
are 400,000 inhabitants in this city; and it is ornametited with thirty-five 
great churches ; for in it almoſt every ſe& of the Chriſtian religion is tole- 
rated. It alſo contains palaces, ſome of which are ſuperb, particularly that 
which is called the New Summer Palace, near the Triumphal Port, which is 
an elegant piece af architecture. This magnificent city is defended on that 

ſide next the Tea by the fortreſs of Cronſtadt; which, conſidering the dif- 
ficulty and danger of navigating TO ED eB Ree en 
; * ; | an 
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it on that ſide from the attempts of any enemy. 


land, is ſufficient to guard 
Peterſburgh is the capital of the province of Ingria, one of Peter the Great's 


conqueſts from the Swedes. the neighbourhood of this city is covered 
with country houſes and gardens. 

The city of Moſeow was formerly the glory of this great empire, and it 
fill continues conſiderable enough to figure among the capitals of E . 
It ſtands, as has been already mentioned, on the river from whence it takes 
its name, in lat. 55-45, and about 1414 miles north-eaſt of London; and 
though its ftreets are not „it preſents a very pictureſque appearance; 
for it contains ſuch a number of gardens, groves, lawns, and ſtreams, that 
it ſeems rather to be a cultivated country, than a city. The ancient mag- 
nificence of this city would be incredible, were it not attefted by the moſt 
unqueſtionable authors : but we are to make great allowances for the un- 
cultivated ſtate of the adjacent provinces, which might have made it appear 
with a greater luſtre in a traveller's eyes. Neither Voltaire nor Buſching 
give us any ſatisfactory account of this capital; and little credit is to be 
given to the authors who divide it mto regular quarters, and each quarter in- 
habited by a different order or profeſſion. Buſching ſpeaks of it as the larg- 
eſt city in Europe; but that can be only meant as to the ground it ſtands on, 
computed to be 16 miles in circumference. It is generally agreed, that 
Moſcow contains 1600 churches and convents, and forty-thice palaces or 
ſquares. Buſching makes the merchants' exchange to contain about 6000 
fine ſhops, which diſplay a vaſt parade of commerce, eſpecially, to and from 
China. No city diſplays a greater contraſt than Mofcow, of magnificence 
and meanneſs in building. The houſes of the inhabitants in general are 
miſerable timber booths: but their palaces, churches, convents, and other 
public edifices are ſpacious and lofty. The Krimlin, or grand imperial pa- 
lace, is mentioned as one of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures in the world: it 
ſtands in the interior” circle of the city, and contains the old imperial palace, 

leaſure houſe, and ftables, a victualling houſe, the palace which formerly be- 
Good to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five convents, four pariſh churches, 
the arſenal, with the public colleges, and other offices. the churches, 
in the Krimlin have beautiful ſpires, moſt of them gilt, or covered with fil 
ver; the architecture is in the Gothic taſte; but the inſides of the churches 
are richly ornamented ; and the pictures of the ſaints are decorated with 
filver, and precious ſtones. Mention is made of the cathedral, which has no 
fewer than nine towers, covered with copper double gilt, and contains a 
filver branch with 48 lights, ſaid to weigh 2800 pounds. A volume would 
ſcarcely ſuffice to recount the other particulars of the magnificence of this 
city. Its ſumptuous monuments of the great dukes and czars, the 
zine, the patriarchal palace, the exchequer, and chancery, are noble ſtructures. 
The public is not unacquainted with the barbarous anecdote, that the czar, 
John Bafilides, ordered the architect of the church of Jeruſalem to be de- 
prived of his eye fight, that he might never contrive its equal. The ſtory is 
nnprobable, and might take its rife from the arbitrary diſpoſition of that great 
prince. I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to mention the great bell of Moſcow 


v Where the inhabitants are fo diſtractedly fond of bells, that they are always 


tinkling in every quarter. The jewels and ornaments of an image of the 
virgin Mary, in the Krimlin church, and its other furniture, can be only 
equalled by what is ſeen at the famous Holy Houſe of Loretto in Italy. Mr. 
Voltaire ſays, that Peter, who was attentive to every thing, did not negle& 


. Moſcow, at the time he was building Peterſburg ; for he cauſed it to be paved, 
adornedeit with noble cdifices, and enriched it with manufactures. 
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The Foundling Hoſpital at Moſcow is an excellent inſtitution, and appears 
to he under very judicious regulations. It was founded by the preſent em- 
preſs, and is ſupported by voluntary contributions, legacies, and other charit- 
able endowments. It is an immenſe pile of building, of a quadrangular ſhape, 
and contains 3000 foundlings : when the eſtabliſhment is completed, 
it is intended to contain 8000. They are taken great care of; and at the 
age of fourteen they have the liberty of chooſing any particular branch of 


trade; and for this purpoſe there are different ſpecies of manufactures eſtab- 


liſhed in the hoſpital. When they have gone t h a certain apprentice- 
ſhip, or about the age of twenty, they are allowed the liberty of ſetting up for 
themſelves : a ſum of money is beſtowed upon each foundling for that pur- 
poſe, and they are permitted to carry on trade in any part of the Ruſhan em- 
pire. This is a very conſiderable privilege in Ruſſia, where the peaſants are 

{laves, and cannot leave their villages without the permiſſion of their maſters. 
Nothing can be ſaid with certainty as to the population of Moſcow. 
When lord Carliſle was the Engliſh ambaſſador there, in the reign of Charles 
II. this city was 12 miles in compaſs, and the number of houſes were com- 
puted at 40, 00. Voltaire ſays that when he wrote, Moſcow was twenty 
miles in circumference, and that its inhabitants amounted to 500, 00. Mr. 
Coxe confirms the account of the circumference of this city, but thinks the 
account of its population much exaggerated ; according to an account which 
was given to him by an Engliſh gentleman, which he received from the lieu- 
tenant of, the police, and which he ſays may be relied on, Moſcow contains 

within the ramparts 250,000, and in the adjacent villages 50,0000. 
CurrtosiTiEs.] This article affords no great entertainment, as Ruſſia has 
but lately been admitted into the rank of civilifed nations. She can however, 
produce many ſtupendous monuments of the public ſpirit of her ſovereigns ; 
— her canals made by Peter the Great, for the benefit of commerce. 
Siberia is full of old ſepulchres of an unknown nation, whoſe inſtruments and 
arms were all made of copper. In the cabinet of natural hiſtory at Peterſ- 
burgh, is a rhinoceros, dug up on the banks of the river Valui, with his ſkin, 
and the hair upon it, perfect. I have already hinted at the paſſion the Ruſ- 
fians have for bell-ringing ; and we are told that the great bell of Moſcow, the 
largeſt in the world, weighs, according to Mr. Coxe, © 432,000 pounds, and 
« which exceeds in bigneſs every bell in the known world. Its ſize is ſo en- 
% ormous, that I could ſcarcely have given credit to the account of its mag- 
« nitude, if I had not examined it myſelf, and aſcertained its dimenſions with 
« great exactneſs. Its yp is nineteen feet, its circumference at the bot- 
% tom twenty-one yards eleven inches, its greateſt thickneſs twenty-three 
„inches.“ It was calt in the reign of the empreſs Anne: but the beam on 
which it hung, being burnt, it fell, and a large piece-is broken out of it ; fo 
that it lately lay in a manner uſeleſs. Mr. Bruce in his late memoirs mentions 
a bell at Moſcow founded in Czar Boris's time, 19 feet high, 23 in diameter, 
and two in thickneſs, that weighed 336,000 pounds. The building of Pe- 
terſburgh, and raifing it of a fudden from a few tiſhing huts to be a populous 
and rich city, 1s — 5k a curioſity hardly to be paralleled fince the erection 
of the Egyptian pyramids. The ſame may be ſaid of the fortreſs of Cronſ- 
tadt, in the neighbourhood of Peterſburgh, which is almoſt impregnable. 
This fortreſs and city employed for ſome years 300,000 men in laying its 
foundation, ' and driving piles night and day ; a work which no monazch in 
Europe (Peter excepted) could have executed. The whole plan, with a very 
e from ſome German engineers, was drawn by his owg hand. 
which he reiſed”1o be people * 
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when could hardly be faid to have a ſhip in any of the 
* is more wonderful than all, he often wrought in E. in all 
thoſe amazing works, with the ſame affiduity as if he had been a common 


labourer. 
CoMMeERCe, AND _ In treating of the Ruſſian commerce, former 


RITIME FORCE. accounts are of little ſervice at this time, becauſe 
of its great improvements and variations. By the beſt and ſureſt information, 
the annual exports of Ruſſia at preſent amount to about £.2,400,000, and 
her imports do not exceed . 1, 600, 00; ſo that the balance of trade is 
yearly C. 800,000 ſterling in her favour “. | 

Ruflia's productions and exports, — are many, and very valuable, 
viz. furs and peltry of various kinds, leather, linen and thread, iron, eo 
per, ſail- cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wax, honey, tallow, iſing 
linſeed-oil, pot aſh, ſoap, feathers, train-oil, hog's briſtles, muſk, rhubarb, and 
other drugs, timber, and alſo raw ſilk from China and Perſia. 

Her foreign commerce is much increaſed fince her conqueſts from Sweden, 
eſpecially of Livonia and Ingria ; and fince the eſtabliſhing of her new empor- 
ium of Peterſburgh, whereby her naval intercourſe with Europe is made much 
more ſhort and eaſy. The Ukraine may be called the granaries of the empire; 
the beſt corn, hemp, flax, honey, and wax, come from this fertile province, 
and 10,000 head of horned cattle are annually ſent from its paſtures into 
Silefia and Saxony. ER | 

Ruſſia carries on a commerce over-land, by caravans, to China, chiefly in furs: 
and they bring back from thence, tea, filk, cotton, gold, &c. To Bocharia, 
near the river Oxus in Tartary, Ruſſia, ſends her own merchandize, in return 
for Indian filks, curled lamb ſkins, and ready money ; and alſo for the annual 
fair at Samarcand ; ſhe likewiſe trades to Perſia by Aſtracan, croſs the Caſ- 
pian ſea, for raw and wrought filk. The empreſs, in 1784, iſſued an edi, 
permitting all foreigners to carry on a free trade by ſea and land with the 
leveral-countries bordering on the Euxine, which have been lately annexed to 
the empire. The ſame privileges religious and civil, are allowed to them in 
the ports of Cherſon, Sebaſtiopolis, and "Theodoſia, (formerly Caffa,) in the 
province of Taurica, as in Peterſburgh. ; N 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel, which hes upon the White 
Sca, was the only port of naval communication which Ruſſia had with the ret 
of Europe; but it was ſubject to a long and tempeſtuous voyage. They 
have now 13 ports, Archangel, Peterſburgh, Riga, Revel, Perneau, Narva, 
Wibourg, Frederickſham, Aſtracan, and Kola, and the three opened in their 
new conqueſts. This town is about three Engliſh miles in length, and one 
in breadth, built all of wood, excepting” the exchange, which is of ſtone. 
Not withſtanding the decreaſe of the of Archangel, by building Peterſ- 
bu:gh, it ſtill exports a conſiderable quantity of merchandiſe. Their matts 
an d timber for the dock-yards come chiefly from the foreſts of Kaſan, that 
border on the province of Aftracan. 

COvERNMENT, LAWS, AND} The ſovereign of the Ruſſian empire is ab 

DISTINCTION OF RANK. ſolute and delpotie in the fulleſt extent of 


thoſe terms, and maſter of the lives and properties of all his ſubjects; who, 
though they are of the firſt nobility, or have been highly inſtrumental in pro- 
moting the welfare of the ſtate, may, notwithſtanding, for the moſt trifling of- 
fence, or even for no offence at all, be ſeized upon and ſent to Siberia, or 
wade to drudge for life upon the public works, and have all their govds con- 


. * Cogc's Travels, 4to. vol. A. p. 2147. 
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fiſcated, whenever the fovereign or his miniſters ſhall think proper. Perſons 

of any rank may be baniſhed into Siberia for the flighteſt political intrigue, 

and their 4 being confiſcated, a whole family may at once be ruined 

by the inſinuations of an artful courtier. The ſecret court of c Y 

which was a tribunal compoſed of a few miniſters choſen by the ſovereign, 

had the lives and fortunes of all families at their mercy. But this court was 

4 by Peter III. 

he ſyſtem of civil laws at preſent eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia, is very imperfect, 
and in many inſtances barbarons and unjuſt ; being an aſſemblage of laws and 
regulations drawn from moſt of the Rates of Europe, ill digeſted, and in ma- 
ny reſpects not at all adapted to the genius of the Ruſſian nation. But the 
preſent empreſs has made ſome attempts to reform the laws, and put them 
upon a better footing. The courts of juſtice were in general very corrupt, 
and thoſe by whom it was adminiſtered extremely 1 3 but the em- 
preſs hath lately made ſome judicious regulations, fixed a certain 

to the office of judge, which before depended on the contributions of the un- 

happy clients, and thus the poor were without hope or remedy. It is hoped 

that the new code of laws for which ſhe hath given inſtructions, will ſoon be 
produced, to increaſe the people's liberty, ſecurity, and feheity. 

The diſtinctions of rank form a conſiderable part of the Ruſſian conſtit u- 
tion. The late empreſſes took the title of Autocratrix; which implies, that 
they owed their dignity to no earthly power. Their ancient nobility were 
divided into knezes or knazeys, boyars, and vaivods. 'The knezes were ſo- 
vereigns upon their own eſtates, till they were reduced by the czar ; but 
they {till retain the name. The boyars were nobility under the knezes ; 
and the vaivods were governors of provinces ; thoſe titles, however, ſo often 
revived the ideas of their ancient power, that the preſent and late empreſſes 
have introduced among their ſubjects, the titles of counts and princes, and 
the other diſtinctions of nobility that are common to the reſt of Europe. 

REVEN UE AND EXPENCES.] Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning the 
revenues of this mighty empire; but they are, undoubtedly, at preſent, far 
ſuperior to what they were in former times, even under Peter the Great. 
The vaſt exertions for promoting induſtry, made by his ſucceſſors, eſpecially 
her preſent imperial majeſty, muſt have greatly added to their income, which 
can ely be reckoned at leſs than 30,000,000 of rubles, or nearly fix mil- 
lions ſterling annually ; thus computed : 

5 Rubles. 
Capitation tax, - 0 8 8,500,000 
Other taxes and duties, - ” 7,000,000 
Her own eſtates with other domi- 

- - nions taken from the clergy 1 
Produce of the mines, 8 1,500,000 
Monopoly of diſtilled kquors < 4.00, co 
Monopoly of ſalt 1 - 1,800,000 


| 28,800,000 

The deficiency of the ſum total may be eaſily made up by the profit ariſing 
from ſtamp paper, patents, poſt office, and other — omitted in the gene- 
ral calculation, beſides one per cent, every Ruſſian merchant is obliged to pay 
out of his yearly capital. | wo 

When the reader conſiders this ſum relative ly, that is, according to the high 
value of money, in that empire, compared to its low value in Great Britain, he 
yall find it a very conſiderable revenue. That it is fo, appears from the vaſt 
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armies maintained and paid by the late and preſent empreſs, in Germany, 


Poland, and elſewhere, when no part of the money returned to Ruſſia; nor 


do we find that they received any conſiderable ſubſidy from the houſes of 
Boutbon and Auilria, who, indeed, were in no condition to grant them any. 
Mr. Voltaire ſays, that in 1733 reckoning the tribute paid by the Tartars, 


with all taxes and duties in money, the ſum total amounted to thirteen mil- 


lions of rubles. {each ruble amounting to 43. 6d. ſterling). This income was 
at that time ſufficient to maintain 430,500 men, employed in the land and ſea 
ſervice. The other expences beſides the payment of the army and navy of 
her preſent majeſty, the number and diſcipline of which are at leaſt equal to 
thoſe of her greateſt predeceſſors, is very conbderable. Her court is elegant 
and magnificent; her guards and attendants ſplendid; and the encourage- 
ment ſhe gives to learning, the improvements of the arts, and uſeful diſcovenes, 
colt her vaſt ſums, excluſive of her ordinary expences of ſtate. _ 

Some of the Ruſſian revenues ariſe from monopolies z which are often 
neceſſary in the infancy of commerce. The moſt hazardous enterpriſe un- 
dei taken by Peter the Great, was his imitating the conduct of Henry VIII. of 
England in ſeizing the revenues of the church. He found perbaps, that 
policy and neceflity required that the greateſt part of them ſhould be re- 


| Rored, which was accordingly done; his great aim being to deprive the pa- 


triarch of his exceſſive power. The clergy are taxed in Ruſſia ; but the 
pecuniary revenues of the crown ariſe from taxes upon eſtates, bagnios, bees, 
mills, fiſheries, and other particulars. | 

The Ruſſian armies are raiſed at little or no expence ; and, while in their 
own country, ſubſiſt chiefly on proviſions furniſhed them by the country yeo- 
ple according to their internal valuation. The pay of a ſoldier ſcarcely 
amounts to 30 ſhillings yearly : in garriſon he receives only five rubles yearly. 
The pay of a ſailor and a gunner is a ruble a- month, and they are found in pro- 
viſions when a-ſhore. _ | | 79 | 

Ozpers.) The order of St. Andrew inſtituted by Peter the Great, in 


1698, to animate his nobles and officers, in the wars againſt the Turks. He 


choſe St. Andrew for his patron, becauſe by tradition he was the founder of 
Chriſtianity in the country. The knights are perſons of the firſt rank in 
the empire. The order of Sir Alexander Newſti, was alſo inſtituted by 
Peter the Great, and confirmed by the empreſs Catharine I. in the year 
1725. The order of St. Catharine was inſtituted by Peter the Great, in 
honour of his empreſs, for her aſſiſtance on the banks of the Pruth. The 
order of St. George inſtituted by the preſent empreſs Catharine II. in favour 
of the military officers in her ſervice. The order of St. Walodemir was inſti- 
tuted about October 3d, 1782, by the empreſs, in favour of thoſe who ſerve 
her jn a civil capacity. The order of St. Anne of Holſtein, in memory of 
Anne, daughter ef Peter the Great. h 5 
His roa v. ] It is evident both from ancient hiſtory and modern diſcoveries, 
that ſome of the moſt neglected parts of the Ruſſian empire at preſent were 
formerly rich and populous, The reader who throws his eyes on a general 
map of Europe and , may ſee the advantages of their ſituation, and their 
communication by rivers with the Black Sea, and the richeſt provinces in the 
Roman and Greek empires. In latter times, the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia bordered 
with Samarcand in Tartary, once the eapital under Jenghis Khan and Tamer- 
lane, of a far more rich and powerful empire than any mentioned in hiſtory ; 
and that nothing is more certain than that the conqueſt of Ruſſia was among 
the laſt attempts made by the former of thoſe princes The chronicles of this 


that 
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that Kiovia and Novogorod were founded by Kü in the year 430. This Kit 
is by ſome conſidered as an ancient prince, while others mention him as a fim- 
£ boatman who uſed to tranſport goods and paſſengers acroſs the Neiper. 

or a long time the chief or ruler had the title of grand duke of Kiow. 


We'cannot with the ſmalleſt degree of probability carry our conjectures with 
regard to the Hiſtory of Ruſſia higher than the introduction of Chriſtiani 


* 
ich happened about the tenth century: when the Princeſs of this countyy 
called Olba, is faid to have been baptized at Conſtantinople, and refufed the 
hand of the Greek emperor, John Zimiſces, in marriage. This accounts for 
the Ruſhans adopting the Greek religion, and part of the alphabet. Photius, 
the famous Greek patriarch, ſent prieſts to baptize the Ruſſians, who were for 
ſome time ſubject to the ſee of Conſtantinople ; but the Greek patriarchs af- 
terwards reſigned all their authority over the Ruſſian church; and its biſhops 
erected themſelves into patriarchs, who were in a manner independent of the 
civil power. It is certain, that till the year 1450, the princes of Ruſſia 
were but very little conſidered, being chiefly ſubjected by the Tartars. It 
was about this time that John, or Ivan Baſilides conquered the Tartars, and, 
among others, the duke of Great Novogorod ; from whom he is ſaid to have 
carried 300 cart-loads of gold and filver. His proſperous reign of 40 years, 
gave a new aſpe& to Ruſſia. 

His grandſon the famous John Baſilowitz IT. having cleared his country of 
the intruding Tartars, ſubdued the kingdoms of Kafan and Aſtracan Tar- 
tary, in Aſia, and annexed them to the Ruſſian dominions. By his cruelty, 
however, he obliged the inhabitants of ſome of his fineſt provinces, par- 
tiqularly Livonia and Eſthonia, to throw themſelves under the protection 
of the Poles and Swedes. Before the time of this John II. the ſovereign 
of Ruſſia took the title of Welike Knez, “great prince,” great lord, or great 
chief; which the Chriſtian nations afterwards rendered by that of great 
duke. The title of T'zar, or, as we call it, Czar, (an expreſſion which, in the 
Sclavonian language, ſignifies King) was added to that of the Ruſſian ſover- 
eigns. Upon the death of John, Baſilowita, the Ruſſian ſucceſſion was filled 
up by a ſet of weak, cruel princes ; and their territories were torn in pieces 
by civil wars. In 1597, Boris Godonow, according to Voltaire, whoſe in- 
formation J prefer, as it ſeems to be the moſt authentic, aſſaſſinated Demetri, 
or Demetrius, the lawful heir, and ufurped the throne. A young monk took 
the name of Demetrius, pretending to be that prince who had eſcaped from 
his murderers ; and with the aſſiſtance of the Poles, and a conſiderable party 
(which every tyrant has againſt him), he drove out the uſurper, and feized 
the crown himſelf. Tue impoſture was diſcovered as ſoon as he came to the 
ſovereignty, becauſe the pcople were not pleaſed with him, and he was mur- 
dered. Three others pretending to be Demetrius ſtarted up one after another. 

Theſe impoſtures prove the deſpicable ſlate of ignorance in which the 
Ruſſians were immerged. The country became by turns a prey to the Poles 
and the Swedes ; but was at length delivered by the good ſenſe of the boy- 
ars, * by their deſpair, fo kuc as the year 161 3-. The mdependency 
of Ruſſia was then on the point of being extingttiſhed. Uladiſlaus, fon of 
e, II. of Poland, had been declared czar ; but the tyranny of the 
Poles was ſuch, that it produced a general rebellion of the Ruſſians, who drove 
the Pules out of Moſcow, where they had for ſome time defended themſelves 
with unexampled courage. Philaretes, archbiſhop of Roſtow, whoſe wife 
was deſcended of the ancient ſovereigns of Ruſſia had been ſent ambaſſador 
to Poland by Demetrius, one of the Ruſſian tyrants'; and there was detained 
Priſoner under pretence that his countrymen had rebelled againſt ä 
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Phe boyars met in a body; and ſuch was their veneration for Philaretes and 
his wife, whom the tyrant had ſhut up in a nunnery, that they elected their 
fon Michael Fedorowitz, of the houſe of Romanoff, a youth of 15 years 
of age, to be their ſovereign. The father being exchanged for ſome Poliſh 
priſoners, returned to Ruſſia, and being created patriarch by his fon, he 


reigned in the young man's right with prudence and fucceſs. He de- 
feated the attempts of the Poles to Uladiſlaus upon the throne, and 
likewiſe the claim of a brother of vus Adolphus. The claims of the 


Swedes and Poles upon Ruſſia occaſioned a war between thoſe two 
which gave Michael a kind of breathing time; and he made uſe of it for the 
benefit of his ſubjecta. He reigned thirty-three years; and by his wiſdom, 
and the mildneſs of his character, he reſtored eaſe and tranquillity to his ſub- 
jets. He them to induſtry, and gave them the example of very 
commendable behaviour in his own perſon. Before we take leave of Michael, 
it may be proper to mention the mode of the czar's als, which could 
not be introduced into the miſcellaneous cuſtoms of their ſubjects, and wich 
are as follow. His Czariſh majefty's intention to marry being known, the 
moſt celebrated beauties of his dominions were ſent for to court, and there 
entertained. They were vilited by the czars, and the moſt magnificent nup- 
tial preparations were made, before the happy lady was declared, by ſending 
her magnificent- jewels and a wedding robe. The reſt of the candidates 
were then diſmiſſed to their ſeveral homes, with ſuitable preſents. The name 
ef the lady's father who pleaſed Michael, was Streſchnen; and he was 
ploughing his own farm, when it was announced to him, that he was father- 
law to the czar. 

Alexius ſucceeded his father Michael, and was married in the fame manner. 
He appears to have been 2 prince af great genius. He recovered Smolenſko, 
Low, and the Ukraine, but was unfortunate in his wars with the Swedes. 
When the grand Ggnior, Mahomet IV. haughtily demanded fome poſſeſſions 
from him in the Ukraine, his anſwer was, that he ſcorned to ſubmit to a 
Mahometan dog, and that his ſcymetar was as good as the grand fignior's 
ſabre.” He promoted agri ; introduced into his empire arts and 
ſciences, of which he was himſelf a lover; iſhed a code of laws, ſome of 
which are ſtill uſed in the adminiftration of juſtice ; and greatly improved his 
amy by mending its diſcipline. This he n the help of 
trangers, moſt of whom were Scotch. He ſubdued a chief of the Don Coſ- 
ſacs, named Stenko Raſin, who endeavoured to make himſelf king of Aſtra- 
an; and the rebel, with 12,000 of his adberents, was hanged on the high 
roads, He introduced linen and filk manufactures into his dominions: and 
inſtead of putting to death, or enſlaving his Lithuanian, Poliſh, and Tartar 
priſoners, he ſent them to people the banks of the Wolga and the Kama. 
Theodore fucceeded his father Alexius in 1667. He reigned ſeven years, 
and having on his death-bed called his boyars round him, in the preſence of 
his brother and ſiſter Iwan and Sophia, and of Peter, who was afterwards ſo 
cdlebrated, and who was his half brother, he faid to them, © Hear my laſt 
* ſentiments ;/ they are dictated by my love for the ftate, and by my affec- 
tion for my people. The bodily infirmities of Iwan, neceſſarily muſt af- 
ect his mental facultics 3 he is incapable of ruling, ſuch a dominion 22 
that of Ruffia ; he cannot take it anuſs if I recommend to you to ſet him 
aide, and let your approbation fall on Peter, who to a robuſt coaltitutiqn. 
* joins great ſtrength of mind, and marks of a ſuperior underſtanding. But. 
this wiſe deſtination extremely offended the princeſs Sophia, who was a wo- 
wan of great ambition, and who, 333 of Theodore, found means 
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to excite a horrible ſedition among the Strelitzes, who then formed the 
_ ſtanding army of Ruſſia. Their exceſſes ſurpaſſed all deſcription ; but Sophia 
by her management, replaced her brother Iwan in his birthright 3/ and ex- 
erciſed the government herſelf with the greateſt ſeverity and inumanity; for 
all the Ruſſian grandees who were related to Peter, or whom ſhe ſuppoſed to 
favour him, were put to cruel deaths. The inſtances given by Voltaire of 
her barbarous adminiſtration, are ſhocking to humanity. At length, in 


1682, the two princes, Iwan and Peter, were declared joint ſovereigns, and 


their ſiſter, their affociate co-regent. Her adminiſtration was bloody and 
tumultuous : nor durſt ſhe venture to check the fury of the Strelitzes, and 
other inſurgents. Finding this debility in her own perſon, ſhe intended to 
have married prince Baſil Galitzin, who is ſaid to have been a man of ſenſe 
and ſpirit, and ſome learning. Being placed at the head of the army by 
Sophia, he marched into "Crim Tartary; but Peter now was about 


ſeventeen years of age, and aſſerted his rights to the throne. Sophia 


and Iwan were then at Moſcow, and upon Peter's publiſhing aloud 


that a conſpiracy had been formed by his filter to murder him, he was joined 


by the Strelitzes, who defeated or deftroyed Sophia's party, and forced her- 
ſelf to retire to a monaſtery. Galitzin's life was ſpared, but his great eſtate 
was confiſcated, and the following curious' ſentence was pronounced as his 
puniſhment, 4 Fhou art commanded by the mqſt clement czar; to repair to 
„ Karga, a town under the pole, and there to continue the remainder” of 
„thy days. His majeſty, out of his extreme goodneſs, allows thee three 
„ pence per day for thy ſubſiſtence.” This left Peter with no other com- 
petitor, in the year 1689, than the mild and eaſy Iwan, and upon his death, 
which happened in 1696, Peter reigned alone, and cruelly provided for his 
own future ſecurity, by the execution of above 43000 Strelitzes. 

Peter, though he had been but very indifferently educated; through the 
jealouſy of his lifter, affociated himſelf with the Germans and Dutch; with 
the former for the ſake of their manufactures, which he early introduced in- 
to his dominions ; and with the latter for their {kill in navigation, which he 

iſed himſelf. His inclination for the arts was encouraged by his favour- 
ite Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe; and general Gordon, a Scotchman, difeiplined 
the czar's own regiment, conſiſting of 5000 foreigners ; while Le Fort raiſ- 
ed a regiment of 12,000, among whom he introduced the French and Ger- 
man exerciſe of arms, with a view of employing them in curbing the inſol- 
ence of the Strelitzes. Peter, after this, began his travels; leaving his mili- 
tary affairs in the hands of Gordon. He ſet out as an attendant upon his 
own ambaſſadors ; and his adventures in Holland'and England, and other 
courts, are too numerous, and too well known to he inſerted here. By work- 
ing as a common ſhip-carpenter at Deptford and Saardam, he completed him- 
ſelf in ſhip-building and navigation; and through the excellent diſcipline he 
introduced among his troops by the foreigners, he not only over-awed or 
cruſſied all civil inſurrections, but all his ænemies on this fide of Afia ; and 
at laſt he even exterminated, excepting two feeble regiments, the whole body 
of the Strclitzes. He roſe gradually through every rank and ſervice both 
by ſea and land; and the many defeats which he received; eſpeclally that 
from Charles XII. at Narva, ſcemed only to enlarge his ambition, and ex- 
tend his ideas. The battles he loſt rendered him a conqueror upon the 
whole, by adding experience to his courage: and the generous friendfhip he 
ſhewed to 2 king of Poland, both before and . he was dethroned 
by. the king of Sweden, redounds greatly to his' honour. He had no regard 
for rank diſtinct from merit; and he at laſt married Catharine, à you 
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Lithuanian woman, who had been betrothed to a Swediſh ſoldier ;: becauſe, 


after a long cohabitation, he found her poſſeſſed of a foul formed to execute 
his plans, and to aſſiſt his councils. Catharine was ſo much a ſtranger to her 
own country, that her huſband afterwards diſcovered her brother, wtio ſerved 
and naval triumphs which 
ſucceeded one another after the battle of Pultowa in 17509, with Charles 
XII. were not the chief glory of Peter's reign. He applied himfelf with 
equal affiduity, as already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, arts, 
and ſciences; and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquifitions of dominion, 
even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid, at the time of his death, which 
happened in 1725, to have been the moſt powerful prince of his but 
nie fates than beloved by his ſubjects. 4 ? 2 
Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt ſon, who was called the 
czarowitz, and who, marrying without his conſent, entered, as his father al- 
ledged, into ſome dangerous practices againſt his perſon and government, for 
wich he was tried and condemned to death. Under a ſovereign ſo deſpotic 
as Peter was, we can ſay nothing as to the juſtice of the It was un- 
doubtedly his will, that the young prince ſhould be found guilty; and the 
very reading of the ſentence appears to have been fatal to him. It is ſaid, 
that as ſoon as ſentence of death was prondunced _ the prince, wherein 
were the following words, The divine, ceclefiaſtical; civil, and military law 
« condemns to death, without merey; alt thoſe whoſe attempts againſt their 
father and their ſovereign are manifeſt,” he fell into the moſt violent con- 
vulſions, from which it was with great difficulty that he regained a little in- 
terval of ſenſe, during which he deſired his father would come to fee him, 
when he aſked his pardon and ſoon after died. After this event Peter order- 
ed his wife Catharine to be crowned, with the fame magnificent ceremonies as 
if ſhe had been a Greek empreſs, and to be recogniſed as his ſucceſfor ; which 
ſhe accordingly was, and mounted the Ruffian throne upon the deceaſe of her 
huſband. She died, after a glorious reign, in 1727, and was ſucceeded by 
Peter II. a minor, fon to the czarowitz. Many domeſtic revolutions bap- 
pened in Ruſſia during the ſhort reign of this prince ; but none was more re- 
markable than the diſgrace and exile of prince Menzikoff, the favourite 
general in the two late reigns, and eſteemed the richeſt ſubject in Europe. 
Peter died of the ſmall pox, in 1730. | 
Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm of Peter and his wife, the Ruſſian ſenate 
and nobility, upon the death of Peter II. ventured to ſet aſide the order of 
ſucceſſion which they had eſtabliſhed. The male iſſue of Peter was now ex- 
tinguiſhed ; and the duke of Holſtein, fon-td his eldeſt daughter, was, by the 
delfimation of the late empreſs, entitled to the crown : but the Ruſſians, for 
political reaſons, filled their throne with Anne, ducheſs of Courland, ſecond 
daughter to Iwan, Peter's eldeſt brother; though her eldeſt filter the duch- 
eſs of Mecklenburgh was alive. Her reign was extremely proſperous ; and 
though ſhe accepted' the crown under limitations that ſome thought deroga- 
tory to her dignity, yet ſhe broke them all, aſſerted the prerogative of her 
anceſtors, and puniſhed the aſpiring Dologorucki family, who had impoſed 
upon her limitations, with a view, as it is ſaid, that they themſelves might 
govern. She raiſed her favourite, Biron, to the duchy of Courland; and 
was obliged to give way to many ſevere executions on his account. U 
her death in 1740; John, the ſon of her niece the princeſs of Mecklenburgh, 
by Anothony Ulric of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, was, by her will, entitled to 
the fuceeſſion ; but being no more than two years old, Biron was appointed 
to be adminiſtrator of the ire during his nonage. This deſtination was 
diſagreeable to the princeſs of Mecklenburgh and her huſband, and unpopular 
or 2 
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among the Ruſſians. Count Munich was employed by the princeſs of Meck- 
lenburgh to arreft Biron ; who was tried, and condemned to Ge, but was fe 
in exile to Siberia. 

. princes Azae of Mecklenburgh and her haben 
as, upon many accounts, but particularly that of her German connections, 
re 

and notwithſtanding a proſperous war they carried on with the Swedes, the 
princeſs Elizabeth, daughter, by Catharine, to Peter the Great, formed — 
z. party, that in one night's time ſhe was declared and 

of the Ruſhans ; and the princeſs of Mecklenburgh, her huſband, and 

were made priſoners. 

Elizabeth's reign may be ſaid to have been more glorious than that of any 
of her predeceſſors, her father excepted. She aboliſhed capital puniſhments ; 
and intrudured into all civil and military proceedings, a moderation, till her 
time, unknown in Ruſſia : but at the ſame time ſhe puniſhed counts Munich 
and. Oſterman, who had the chief management of affairs during the late admi- 
naſtration, with exile. She made peace with Sweden; and ſettled, as we have 
already ſccn, the ſuccefſion to that crown, as well as to her own dominions, 
upon the moſt equitable foundation. Having gloriouſly finiſhed a war, which 
had been ſtirred up againſt her, with 8 
of foccetive. bn her een fads „dy declaring the duke of Holſtein-Got 2 
4 A "hg 7, She gave him t 
title of grand - duke of Ruſſin ; and ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, ſhe 
called him to her court; where he renounced the ſucceſſion of the crown of 
Sweden, which undoubtedly belonged to him, embraced the Greek religion, 
and marred a princeſs of Anhak-Zerbit, by whom he had a fon, who at her 
deceaſe, aſcended the throne of Ruſſia. 

Few princes, had a more uniaterrupted career of glory than Eliza- 
beth. She was completely victorious over the Swedes. Her alliance was 
courted by Great Britain, at the expence of a large fublidy ; but many po- 
nl and ſome private reaſons, it 3s ſaid, determined her to take part with 
the hauſe of Auſtria againſt 1 Her arms alone gave 
2 turn to the up gr ot 27 h was in disfavour of Pruſſia, notwith- 


that monarch's amazing abilities both in the field and cabinet. Her 


conqueſt was ſuch as portended the entire deſtruction of the Pruſſian power, 
which was, perhaps, ſaved only by her. critical death, on January 5, 1767. 
Elizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand prince of Ruſſia, and duke 
of Holſtert; a prince whole conduct has been vanouſly repreſented. He 
mounted the throne poſſeſſed 3 admiration of his Pruſſian 
majeſty's virtues z to whom he and whoſe principles and practi- 
ers he ſeems to have adopted as t — — his future rergn. He might 
have ſurmounted the effects even of thoſe peculiarities, unpopular as they then 
were in Ruſſia ; but it is ſaid that he aimed at reformation in his dominions, 
which even Peter the Great. durit not attempt; and that he even ventu- 
red to cut off the beards of his clergy. It is allo all anyway wad 
med a reſolution. to deſtroy both his empreſs and her though they had 
been declared heirs to the imperial throne by the ſame authority which had 
placed the crown upon his head ; and even the advocates of Peter the Third 
acknowledge, that be had reſolved to ſhut up his wife and ſon in a convent, 
do ——— — Ws — the order of ſucceſſion. 
However, the execution of his deſigns was prevented by an almoſt general 
conſpiracy being formed agaiuit him, in which the empreſs took a very active 
r — knew an interval between — 
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loſs of his crown and his life, of which he was 
minious confinement, in july 1762. 


That his conduct with 
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deprived while under an igno- 


to Pruſſia 


was not the ſole cauſe of his depoſition ſeems pretty evident from the meaſures 


of his faccefſor, who was his own wife, and rei 
IT. That princeſs, with regard to Pruffia, 

followed the he chalked out. One of the moſt remarkable domeſtic 
her reign is the death of prince Iwan, fon to the princeſs 


of Mecklenburgh. | 
nce, as ſoon as he came into the world, was deſigned, 


This young pri 
unjuſtly and 


his great aunt, the 


the empreſs 


, to wear the im 


by he title of Catharine 
in her huſband's ſteps, and 


though 
perial crown of Ruſſia, after the death of 
empreſs Anna Iwanawno ; but by the advancement of 
Elizabeth, he was condemned to lead an obſcure life in the caſtle 


of Schluſſelbourg, under a ſtrong guard, who had particular orders, that if 


any perſon, or any armed 


force, was employed in attempting to deliver him, 


they ſhould kill him immediately. He lived quietly in his priſon, when the 
empreſs Catherine II. mounted the throne ; and as the revolution which 
her huſband Peter III. had occaſioned a ſtrong ferment in the minds 


of the people, Catharine was 


apprehenſive. that ſome attempts might be made 


in favour of Iwan ; ſhe therefore doubled the guards of this unhappy prince, 
and particularly entruſted him to the care of two officers, who were devoted 
to her intereſt. However, a lieutenant of infantry, who was born in the 


Ukraine, undertook, or at leaſt 


pretended ſo, to deliver Iwan by force of arms, 


from the fortreſs of Schluſſelbourg; and under this pretence the prince was 
put to death. The lientenant who attempted to deliver him was arreſted, 
and afterwards beheaded : but, notwifhftanding this, it has been repreſented 


that he was a mere tool of the court, though 


inſtructions that he had received. 
While this event excited the attention of the Ruſſian nation, the flames 
of civil war broke out with great violence in Poland, which has generally 


been the caſe when the throne was vacant. 


ſuffered for executing the 


And as the internal tranquillty 


of Poland is a capital object with Ruſſia, the empreſs Catharine ſent a body 
of troops into Poland, and by her influence count Poniatowſki was raiſed to 
the throne. She alſo interpoſed, in order to ſecure the rights which the 
treaty of Oliva had given to the Greek and proteſtant ſubjects of Poland. 


But the umb 


which her im 


Catholic Poles, by their reſidence in Poland, increaſed the 
in that country, and produced confederacies againſt all that 
during that late election, which rendered Poland a ſcene of blood and con- 


perial majeſty's armies gave to the Roman 


of civil war 


been done 


| fuſion. The conduct of Ruſſia with regard to Poland gave ſo much offence 


to the Ottoman court, that the Grand Signior ſent Obreſkoff, the Ruſſian 
miniſter, to the priſon of the ſeven towers, declared war againſt Ruſſia, 


and marched a very 


numerous army to the confines of Ruſſia and Poland. 


Hoſtilitie: ſoon commenced between theſe rival and mighty empires. thn 


the months of February and March 1769, Ctim Gueray, Khan of the 


Tartars, at the head of a great body of Tartars, ſupported by 10,000 ſpahis, 


time 


from Conſtantinople, and prc 
mce Gallitzin, who commanded the Ruſſian army on the bank of 

this/a proper time to attempt ſomething decifive, be- 
the great Turkiſh force in that quarter. Having accor- 


/ 


| having broken the Ruſſian lines of communication, penetrated into the pro- 
vince of New Servia, where he committed great ravages, 

and villages, and carrying — 

following the Grand Vizir, at the head of a great army, 


burning many towns 


off ſome- thouſand captive. In April 
began his march 
ed towards the Danube. In the mean 


ding 
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-dingly crofſed the Neiſter wich his whole army, he advanced to Choczim, where 
he encamped in fight of a body of 30,000 Turks, commanded by Caramar 
Pacha, and entrenched under the cannon of the town. The prince haying 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, attacked the Turks in their intregchments 
early in the morning of the zoth of April, and notwithſtanding an obſtinate 
defence, and a dreadful fire from the . fortreſs, at length beat them out of 
their trenches. The Turks endeavoured to cover their retreat, by detaching 
a large body of cavalry to attack the right wing of the Ruſſian army ; but 
they had ſuch a warm reception from the artillery, that they ſoon retired in 
great diſorder. General Stoffeln and prince Dolgorucki were then ordered 
to purſue the fugitives, at the head of eight battalions; which they did ſo ef- 
fect ually, that they followed them inte the ſuburbs of Choczim, and 
their purſuit was at length only ſtopped by the palliſadoes of the fortreſs. 
On the 13th of July, a very obſtinate battle was fought between a con- 
ſiderable Turkiſh army, and the Ruſſians under prince Gallitzin, in the 
neighbourhood of Choczim, in which the Turks were defeated. The Ruſ- 
ſians immediately inveſted Choczim ; but the garriſon being numerous, made 
frequent ſallies, and received great reinforcements from the grand vizir's 
camp, who was now conſiderably advanced on this ſide of the Danube. Se- 
veral actions enſued, and prince Gallitzin was at length obliged to retgeat 
from Choczim, and again to repaſs the Neiſter. It was computed that the 
ſiege of Choczim, and the actions conſequent to it, coſt the Ruſſians above 
20,000 men. | 
In the management of this war, the grand vizir had acted with a degree of 
| , which it has been thought would have proved fatal to the deſigus of 
the Ruſſians, if the ſame conduct had been afterwards purſued. But the 
army of the vizir was extremely licentious, and his caution gave offence to 
the Janizaries ; ſo that in conſequence of their clamours, and the weaknefs 
of the councils that prevailed in the ſeraglio, he at length became a ſacrifice, 
and Moldovani Ali Pacha, a man of more courage than conduct, was appoint- 
ed his ſucceſſor. | > | 
During theſe tranſactions, general Romantzow committed great devaſta- 
tions upon the Turks in the borders of Bender and Oczakow, where he plun- 
dered and burnt ſeveral towns and villages, defeated a Turkiſh detachment, 
and carried off a great booty of cattle. The Tartars alſo committed great 
ravages in Poland, where they almoſt totally deitroyed the palatinate of 
Braklaw, beſides doing much miſchief in other places. In the beginning of 
September, the Ruſſian army was again poſted on the banks of the Neil, 
and effectually defended the paſſage of that river againſt the Turks, whoſe 
whole army, under the command of the new vizir, was arrived on the oppo- 
ſite ſhore. Having laid three bridges over the Neiſter, the Turkiſh army, 
without any pretence of ſtratagem or deception, began to paſs the river in 
the face of the enemy. Prince Gallitzin having perceived this motion early 
in the morning of the gth of September, immediately attacked thoſe troops 
that had croſſed the river in the night, who conſequently could neither chooſe 
their ground, nor have time to extend or form themſelves properly where 
they were. Notwithſtanding theſe extreme diſadvautages, the engagement, 
was very ſevere, and continued from ſeven in the morning till noon. The 
Turks fought with great obſtinacy; but they were at length totally de- 
feated, and — to repaſs the river with great loſs, and in the utmoſt diſ- 
order and confuſion. It was computed, that about 60,000 Turks croſſed the 
Hier before and during the time of the engagement. Prince n 
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charged ut the heed of be Sees of infantry, wich fined hape 


deſtroyed the flower of the Turkiſh cavalry. It is faid, that the loſs.of 
Turks, in this battle, amounted to 7000 men killed upon the 
wounded and priſoners, and a great number who were drowned. - 
the ill conduct of the vizir greatly contributed to this capi 
tune, yet this conſideration did not prevent him from engaging i 
operation of the ſame nature. He now laid but one bridge over the 
which he had the precaution to cover with large batteries of cannon, 
prepared 22 the whole army over. Accordingly, on the 17th of 
tember, eight thouſand Janizaries and four thouſand regular cavalry, 
flower of the whole Ottoman army, paſſed over with a large train of 

and the reſt of the army were in motion to follow, when a ſudden and ex- 
traordinary ſwell of the waters of the Neiſter carried away and totally deſtroy- 
ed the bridge. The Ruſſians loſt no time in making uſe of this great 

unexpected advantage. A moſt deſperate engagement enſued, in which the 
ſlaughter of the Turks was prodigious. Not only the field of battle, but. the 
river over which ſome few hundreds of Turks made their eſcape by ſwimming 
was for ſeveral miles covered with dead bodies. The Ruſſians took 64 
pieces of cannon, and above 150 colours and horſe-tails. The Turks im- 
mediately broke up their camp, and abandoned. the ſtrong fortreſs of Choczim, 
with all its ſtores and numerous artillery, and retired tumultuouſly towards 
the Danube. They were muck exaſperated at the ill conduct of their com- 
mander the vizir; and it was computed that the Turks loſt 28,000 of the 
beſt and braveſt of their troops, within little more titan a fortnight ; and that 
48,000 more abandoned the army, and totally deſerted, in the tumultuous - 
retreat to the Danube. Prince Gallitzin placed a garriſon of four regiments 
in the fortreſs of Choczim, and ſoon after ed the command of the 
=. In general count Romanzow, and returned to Peterſburgh, covered with 


The Ruſſians continued to carry on the war with ſucceſs ; they over-ran 
the great province of Moldavia, and general Elmpt took poſſeſſion of the 
capital city of Jaſſy without oppoſition. And as the Greek natives of this 
province had always ſecretly favoured the Ruſſians, they now took this op- 

rtunity of their ſucceſs, and the abſence of the Turks, to declare them- 
{elves openly. The Greek inhabitants of Moldavia, and afterwards thoſg 
of Wallachia, acknowledged the empreſs of Ruſſia their ſovereign, and took 
oaths of fidelity to her. On the 18th of July, 1770, * Romanzow 
defeated a Turkiſh army, near the river Larga: the Turks are ſaid to have 
amounted to 80,000 men, and were commanded by the khan of the. Crimea. 
But on the ſecond of Auguſt, the ſame Ruſſian general obtained a ſtill greater 
victory over another army of the Turks, commanded by a new grand vizirs 
This army was very numerous, but was totally defeated. It is ſaid that 
above 7000 Turks were killed in the field of battle, and that the roads to 
the Danube were covered with dead. bodies ; a vaſt quantity of ammunition, 
43 pi-ces of braſs cannon, and ſome thouſand carriages loaded with pro- 
viſions, fell into the hands of the Ruſſians, . 7 RTE I 

But it was not only by land that the Ruſſians carried on the war ſucceſs- 
fully againſt the Turks. The empreſs ſent a conſiderable fleet of men gf 
war, Ruſſian built, into the Mediterranean, to act. againſt the Turks on that 
ſide. And, by means of this fleet, under count Orlop, the Ruſſians ſpread 
ruin and defolation through the | iſlands of the Archipelago, and the 
neighbouring defenceleſs coaſts of and Aſia ; the of which 
appear in the hiſtory — DICE — 
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of the Ruſſians to act as a maritime power they were greatly affiſted by Eng- 
land; but whether in this the Englifh government was influenced by princi- 
ples of ſound policy, may very reaſonably be queſtioned. 

The war between the Ruſſians and the Turks ſtill continued to be carried 
on by land as well as by ſea, to the advantage of the former; but at length 
ſome attempts were made to negociate a peace : it was, however, a long time 
before matters could be accommodated between theſe great contending 
powers ; hoſtilities were repeatedly ſuſpended, and afterwards renewed ; but 
at laſt a peace was concluded, on the 21ſt of July, 1774, highly honourable 
and beneficial to the Ruſſians, by which they obtained the liberty of a free 
navigation over the Black Sea, and a free trade with all the parts of the Ot 
toman empire. 

Before the concluſion of the war with the Turks, a rebellion broke out in 
+ Ruſſia, which gave much alarm to the court of Peterſbnrgh. A Coſſac, 
whoſe name was Pugatſcheff, aſſumed the name and character of the late un- 
fortunate emperor Peter the Third. He appeared in the kingdom of Kaſan, 
and pretended that he made his eſcape through an extraordinary interpoſition 
of Providence, from the murderers who were employed to aſſaſſinate him; and 
that the report of his death was only a fiction invented by the court. There 
is ſaid to have been a ſtriking reſemblance in his perſon to that of the late 
emperor, which induced him to engage in this enterprize. As he poſſeſſed 
abilities and addreſs, his followers ſoon became very numerous; and he at 
_ found himſcif ſo powerful, his followers being armed and provided 
with artillery, that he ſtood ſeveral engagements with able Ruſſian generals, 
at the head of large bodies of troops, and committed great ravages in the 
eountry. But being at laſt totally defeated, and taken priſoner, he was 
brought to Moſcow in an iron cage, and there beheaded, on the 21ſt of 
January, 1775. Os 

The peace of 1774 was then indiſpenſably neceſſary to the immediate pre- 
ſervation of the "Turkiſh empire, but within ſo ſmall a ſpace of time as 5 
years a new war was juſt upon the point of breaking out between the two 
empires ; and was only prevented by a new treaty of pacification, which took 
place on the 21ſt of March, 1 779. But the great ſource of diſcord was ſtill 
left open. The pretended independency of the Crimea afforded ſuch an 
opening to Ruſſia into the very heart of the Turkiſh empire, and ſuch op- 
portunities of interference, that it was ſcarcely poſſible that any laſting tran- 
quillity could ſubſiſt between the two empires. A claim made and jinfilted 
on by Ruſſia, of eſtabliſhing conſuls in the three provinces of Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Beſſarabia, was exceedingly grievous to the Porte. After 
long dizputes, the Turkiſh miniſters, more from a ſenſe of the diſability of 
the ſtate for war, than from pacific diſpoſitions, found it neceſſary, towards 
the cloſe of the year 1781, to give up the point of debate with reſpect ts 
the conſuls. This conceſſion, however mortifying, produced but a ſhort- 
lived effect. New troubles were continually breaking forth. The emperor 
of Germany having avowed his determination of tupporting all the claims 
of Ruſſia as well as his own, all ſides prepared for the moſt determined hoſ- 
tility, and the preparations were unmenſe on all. The year 1783 according- 
ly exhibited the moſt formidable apnaratus of war on the northern and eaſtern 
borders of Europe. However, in the midſt of all theſe appearances of war, 
negociations for a peace were continually carried on at Conſtantinople, which 
was at laſt figned January gth, 1784. | 
By this treaty, the empreſs retained the ſovereignty of the Krimea, of the 
Me of Tainan, and à great part of the Kuban; and the Terks acknow- 
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ledged the right which ſhe inconteſtibly to have to the dominion 
of the Euxine, and to the paſſage of the Dardanelles. Thus Matharine 
acquired, without the neceſſity of going to war, a vaſt „and 
1,500,000 new ſubjects. 
The empreſs reſtored their antient names to the Krimea and to the Kuban. 
The former of theſe countries was called Tavrida, and the other Caucaſus. 
Tho Catharine was adding to her vaſt dominions in every quarter; 
though ſhe appropriated to herſelf, in peace or war, all the territory on which 
ſhe could ſeize with impunity, ſhe was not the leſs jealous of every acceſſion 
of power to her rivals. She had long been particularly uneaſy at the in- 
creaſing fame of Frederic II. and the preponderance he had acquired - in 
Europe. Prom the firit partition of Poland, Frederic had daily been making 
encroachments on the — of the city of Dantzick, and preſſed it to 
ſuch a degree, that it was almoſt obliged to ſurrender itſelf to him, or re- 
linquiſh its commerce. Catharine was the more exaſperated at ſeeing Dan- 
tzick, fall under the power of the Pruſſians, as the court of Ruſſia had long 
ſince itſelf formed the project of taking poſſeſſion of that town, and had 
only been induced to lay it aſide by the private remonſtrances that were made 
by the government of France to the chancellor Vorontzoff. 
Another corner of Europe was in the mean time diſturbed by differences 
of an oppoſite nature. Joſeph II. had formed the defign of opening the 
Scheldt. To this an oppoſition was made by the Dutch, who uſed every 
effort to engage Frederic to ſupport by force of arms their covetous 2 
part 


ſions. rine, on this occaſion, declared that ſhe was reſolved to 

the rights of the emperor of Germany. Upon this, the Dutch, whoſe can- 

non had already inſulted the auſtrian flag, dreading an excluſion from the 

po of the Baltic, adopted the wiſeſt method, of negotiating inſtead of 
ht ing. 

Frederic II. who regarded the alliance between Auſtria and Ruſ- 
fa as highly dangerous to Pruſſia, and even to all Germany, invited the 
electors and the other princes of the empire to unite for the defence of the 
germanic conſtitution. The king of Great Britain, as eleQor of Hanover, 


was one of the firſt who entered into the confederacy: a which cauſed 

great diſpleaſure both to the empreſs and to Potemkin. treaty was 
gned at Berlin the 23d of July 1785. : 

| In the year 1785 Cathrine ſent ſeveral learned perſons, ſome towards Cau- 


caſus, others to the frontiers of China, for the purpoſe of diſcovering, 
exploring, and examining, the moſt remote provinces, and the yet unknown 
parts of that immenſe empire. The diſſiculties and perils to which this ex- 
pedition by land was ſuppoſed liable, through the trackleſs deſarts which 
were to be explored, the inhoſpitality of the climates, and the barbarity of + 
the nations that were to be encountered, with the numberleſs obſtacles of 
various ſorts that were to be ſurmounted, rendered the proſpe&t much more 
terrible than it had ap to our circumnavigators in any of their late 
great voyages of diſcovery. The boldeſt and moſt enterpriſing perſons of all 
nations were accordingly fought out for this undertaking, and high rewardy 
and promiſes held out as an encouragement to their zeal and perſeverance. 
The only fruit of their diſcaveries which came to the knowledge of the 
public was that of ajſmall fugitive colony of ers and chriſtians, whom 
they found ſhut up from the world in a moſt ſequeſtered part of the wilds of 
Caucaſus ; and who, in the lan of the country, are called 'Tichetſhes, 
Theſe poor people are ſaid to lead * of the moſt exemplary piety, m3 Y 
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exhibit a primæ val Ar They are totally ignorant of their 


origin, farther than knowing that they are ſtrangers, as they are 
likewiſe confidered by the ſeattered neighbounng nations. From an affini 


in their language, and ſome other circumſtances, they are ſuppoſed to be 
deſcended from a colony of Bohemians, who flying from the religious perſe- 
cutions in their own country towards the cloſe of the fifteenth century, found 
at length a refuge from oppreſſion, in the diſtance from the reſt of -mankind 
with theſe remote deſarts afforded. | 

The empreſs had publicly announced, in the beginningof the year of which 
we are treating, her intention of making a magnificent progreſs to Kerſon 
and the Krimea, in order to her being crowned ſovereign of the new con- 
queſts. This defign was apparently conceived at firſt in the moſt ſplendid 
ideas of eaſtern magnificence and grandeur. It was given out, that Catha- 
rine was to be crowned queen of Taurida, and to be declared protectreſs of 


all the nations of Tartars. That, in order to render the ſolemnization of + 
this great act the more auguſt, awful, and more extenſively ftriking, ſhe was 


to be attended by the metropolitan, by fix other archbiſhops, and by a great 
body of the clergy ; which with the court and its attendants, would have 
formed a prodigious train. Trinmphal arches were to be erected, and en- 
riched with ſculptures, devices, and inſcriptions, on the approaches to Ker- 
fon, and in the town. The empreſs was to be drawn on the latter part of 
the way in a triumphal car, with a wreath of laurel on her head; and the 
concourſe of people was expected to be ſo great, that the multitudes which 
attend the pilgrimages to 7 wan would no longer be re as a wonder, 
She was beſides to be eſcorted by a formidable army, to conſiſt of no lefs 
than fix regiments of cavalry, and 22 of infantry. The magnificence of the 
proceſſion, whether by land or water, was to be ſuited to that of the grand 
concluding ceremonial. A fleet of gallies was built on the Dnieper ; and 
beſides their embelliſhments and decorations, were to be furniſhed with all 
the accommodations neceſſary for a court, or uſually found in a great city. 
It ſeemed as if coſt was a matter not to be thought of in theſe preparations ; 
and it is ſcarcely credible, though poſitively afferted, that the prodigious ſum 
of 7,000,000 of rubles had been originally dedicated to the purpoſe only of 
thoſe preſents which were to be diſtributed at the coronation. | 
All was in movement for completing the preparations, when the young 
pe fell ſick of the mealles, and he was obliged to be left at Peterſburgh. 
is circumſtance, together with the news of ſome ſkirmiſhes, and even more 
ſerious engagments that had happened in the Krim between the Ruſſians and 
the Tartars, occaſioned a great alteration in the ſcheme, of the progreſs to 
Kerſon. It was how greatly narrowed in the deſign, was difincumbered of 
much of its intended ſuperb magnificence ; the great object of the coronation 
and of the afſumption of new titles was entively ven ap; the formidable 
military force that was expected did not attend: the proceſſion did not take 
place at ;the time . and the only end obtained, ſaving the confer- 
ences held with the king of Poland and thg emperor, was nothing more than 
the empreſs's ſhewing herſelf to her new ſubjects, and appearing to take ſome 
ſort of formal oofſeſiion of Kerſon and the Krimea. 
Soon after the Empreſs returned to her capital, war, was dcclared againſt 
her by the Turks; previous to this ſtep a memorial had been delivered to 
the Ruſſian miniſter, ſtating that the Ruffian conſul in Moldavia had em- 
ved all forts of means to diſturb the peace of the two empires. That 
the troubles which had for two years been raging in Georgia were the effect 
of the protection granted by the empreſs to prince Heraclius, to theſe 9 
- Ws. 5 - . : | 4 * a a other 
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ether cauſes of t that were enumerated the Sublime Port demanded 
fuitable redreſs. Upon the firſt meeting of the divan after the delivery of 
this memorial, war was declared in Conſtantinople, and the Ruſſian ambaſſa- 
dor ſhut up in the caſtle of ſeven towers, | 

There is little doubt but that the Turks were ked to this ſtep, by the 
conduct of Catherine, who never loſt fight of her darling object the dif- 
memberment of the Turkiſh empire, and the placing her Grandſon Confſtan- 
tine on the throne of the antient Greek emperors, and who may therefore be 
conſidered as the aggreſſor in this war; ſhe was joined by the emperor of Ger- 
many in declaring war againſt the Porte. Turks unawed by this for- 
midable combination began to make the moſt vigorous p ions for war. 
The operations of the Ruſſian forces were chiefly directed againſt Oczakow 
and Iſmael the former of theſe places ſeemed to be rendered impregnable by 
fortifications of uncommon ſtrength, an abundant ſupply of ammunition, a 
numerious garriſom and the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ; it was however taken by 
aſſault, and carnage and deſolation fpread themſelves on every fide ; Iſmael 
after a vigorous reſiſtance ſhared the ſame fate; in the aſſault the Ruſſians were 
twice repulſed with great loſs, but at laſt they forced their way into the 
town; what followed was ſuch a ſcene of horrible cruelty as will be remem- 
bered to the everlaſting diſgrace of the Ruſſian name; the whole garriſon 
and inhabitants amounting to upwards of $0,000 were put to the ſword with- 
out mercy. , 

During the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities the empreſs found herſelf ſuddenly 
involved in a new and unexpected war. Sweden had the greateſt cauſes of 
reſentment againſt Ruſſia for paſt injury and loſs, at the fame time that ſhe 
had every thing to dread from her preſent overgrown power and boundleſs 
ambition, which was as little qualified in the wanton Aifplay, as it was un- 
governed in the actual exertion. Ruſſia has conſtantly found means to main- 
tain a ſtrong and numerous party in Sweden. All theſe cauſes operating to- 
gether, induced Guſtavus the Third to meditate a project of hoſtilities againſt 
Ruſſia, which were commenced in Finland, a few days after the king's ar- 

rival in that province. But the principal action of the campaign was the 
naval battle off Hoogland, in the gulph of Finland. The forces were nearly 
equal. The Ruſſian fleet, commanded by admiral Greig, conſiſted of ſeven- 
teen ſhips of the line, and the Swediſh, under the command of the duke of 
Sudermania, the king*s brother, conſiſted of fifteen of an inferior weight of 
metal, but reinforced by five frigates, one of forty-four, and the reſt of forty 
guns each, which occaſionally ranged themſelves in order of battle. The 
Ruſſians poſſeſſed upon the whole a ſuperiority of 294 pieces of cannon :; 
while that in the weight of metal was perhaps of great moment. The ac- 
tion did not commence till five o'clock in the afternoon, and in two hours 
ſo many ſhips were difabled ou both ſides, that they were mutually obliged to 
lie by and refit, in order to prepare for a renewal. At eight a'clock the 
battle was renewed with apparently a freſh acceſſion of rage on both 
ſides. Nothing could exceed its dreadful violence or the fury and de- 
termined obſtinacy with which it was maintained. The darkneſs was fo 
great, that the knowledge of each ſhip was in a great meaſure confined to 
her own ſphere of action; ſo that ignorant and heedleſs of what was paſſing 
elſewhere, ſhe fought as if all depended upon herſelf individually, and as if 
victory or deſtruction were the only alternatives. The victory, as is uſually 
the caſe in actions not apparently and abſolutely decifive, was elaimed 
both flects, as a flag-ſhip had been taken on either ſide. 
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Another battle at Schwenko- ſund between the Ruſſian feet 
command of the prince of Naſſau in which the latter, was co 
ten with the loſs Fe | 
peace. 'Cuffavys I. by _ this time the imprudenge, 
rand . , could „that the war which, he 
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RE 1790, a convention for a 522 
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2 2 Pruſfia have, after a 0 15 e E 
the interference of Spain and Denmark, | 
between the rivers Bog and Niefter, ſhall in fall ſovereignty belong to Ruſſa; 
that the river. Niefter ſhall for the future determine = frontiers of Ruſſia 
and the Porte; that the two powers Pay En erect on the ſhares. of that tiver 
what fortreſſes they think proper: and Ruſſia engages. to grant a free navi- 
gation on the river Nieſter. This was — on the l ith of Auguſt, 
1791. Thus did the Porte enter. into a war, for the purpoſe of 
the Crimea, and after reducing the Ottoman empire to, extreme. — 
and internal ſymptoms of ruin, irretrievable by à government in a regular 
ſs of deterloration, loſt an important . and. left the exiſtence 
of the empire at the mercy of an 
The final treaty with the Turks was cane luded at » Tally, the gth of January, 
1792. It has, been calculated that in, this var Auſtria loſt 130,000: ſoldiers, 
and ex ded three hundred willions or florink.— Ruſk loſt, 260,060 men, and 
. expended two hugdred millions of qubles — be Turks lot, 
and expended two hundred and fifty millions of piaſtres., Sweden had ex- 
ded ſeventy millions of Eg ed: eee the ling, four 
| went and ſeveral ſmaller veſſæls of 1 ter 
ed U a to render h — der he ; — * 
ire. At the time was not.neg gent e in European p itics, - 
. not Ke = with mbar he! he had ac quiręd by 1 —— 
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— and ad K il i eee herſelf with, the ull, accompliſhment her 
darling project, of driving. the Gers 0 Europe and 1 qe in 
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gulf 

Viſtula to the we and th 6 foi 28 But death ied ber 
hopes. On the morning of the 9th of, November; ſhe was. i od ſpirits, 
and T wok her coffee as uſual. Some time after this ſhe retired to her cloſet ; 
where, after remaining a full half hour, the womenwhe waited on her, not 
ſeeing her return, began to be alarmed r on au- texiag the outer room 
in which jt was, they found her ſtretched on the, parqnet with Ber feet 
againſt the door, and ſpeechl els. Upon, {thy a meſſenger. was diſpatched 
to Dr. John Rogerſon, her majeſty's chiek. phyſican, who, judging; it 
to be a fit of apoplexy, ordered her tyire,: to be, Jet on which 
the empreſs at feſt appeared to be ſomeyhat, relieved : but ſhe was, unable 
to utter a fingle — and at ten o'clock in the evening of the following 
day, ſhe expired. 

The grand duke was at hit country palace of Gatſhinn, to which place an 
afficer was ſent olf to apprize him of the danger of his mother. He, we 
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ed to Peterſburgh, and at the inſtant when ſhe ceaſed to breathe, was pro- 
claimed emperor by the name of Paul I. 


Catharine II. notwithſtanding the very unfavourable circumſtanees which 


attended her taking poſſeſſion of the government of that empire, from 
the commencement of her reign, filled her high tation with diſtinguiſhed 
reputation and ability. She encouraged learning and the arts, = en- 
— to extend the commerce of her ſubjefts, though the ex- 
of 55 — the Ruſſian goyernment is a great impediment to the 

grefs of — 1 1 yo the real proſperity of the empire. Her 

eſty has, however, effected many beneficial and important re- 

in in the interior police of her vaſt empire, and „ in the 
ö ice. One of theſe is the abolition of the ule of torture ; ang 
ſhe has alſo adopted an excellent 2 for the reformation of priſons. The 
ſpirit of toleration that animated the whole of Catharine's adminiſtration, was 
a very remarkable and almoſt fingular phznomenon in a deſpotic government, 


Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, the empreſs was true to the reſolution ſhe 


formed at the commencement of her reign ; and, from that moment to the 
12 of her death, not one inſtance occurred of a human being ſuffering, in any 
whatever, on account of his religious opinions. 

Tao ſhe gave little affiftance to the tion formed againſt France, 
other than unavailing promiſes, ſhe took a great intereſt in the revolution in 
that kingdom, apprehenſive left the principles upon which it was effected 
might find their way into Ruſſia, 2 | there occafion ſome combuſtion ſub- 
verlive of the throne. To all the French who fignified that they were at- 
tached to their old form of government, ſhe gave a welcome reception; whilg 
ſhe ſeverely proſcribed the reſt. But Poland and the efforts which that 


made in the cauſe of liberty, gave her the greateſt apprehenſions, 


as will be briefly narrated in our account of that coun 

In contemplating the bright fide of her character the mind is ſomewhat 
relieved, from the Uu ſcenes of barbarity, carnage, deſolatian, and miſery 
eccafioned by her cruel and unrelenting ambition. 

Paul I. by whom ſhe is — Yrs hitherto evinced in his conduct 
none of his mother's diſpoſitions but her clemency and magnificenee. He 
has hitherto remained a ſpectator of the troubles that have afflicted Europe, 
but of late eſpecially ſince the ſplendid victory of admiral Nelſon over the 
French fleet at the mouth of the Nile, he — diſpoſed to join the coalit 
which is ſaid to be forming for the purpoſe of curbing the wild and — 
ambition of the French and peace to Europe 

Paul I. preſent emperor 1 has been twice —— and by his pre: 
ſent d z, the princeſs of Wirtemberg, has iſſue: 


1. Alexander, born Dec, 23, 1777. 

2. Conſtantine, born May 8, 1779. 

2 Alexander, Powlowna, born in Aug. 1783. 
. Helena, born Dee. 24, 1784. 

3 A princeſs, born in March, 1786. 

6. Another princeſs, born in May, 1788, 

7- Another . born in 1793. 
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Shall, according to the general plan I have laid dewn, treat of the Iſlands 
1 belonging to Scotland, before I proceed to the deſeri of that an- 
Herrn e under one head, 
thoſe of Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles. _ wy 
StTUATION AND EXTENT.] The iſlands of Shetland lie north-eaſt of the 
Orcades, or Orkney-iſlands, between 60 and 61 degrees of north laude, and 


form gart of the ſhire of Orkney. | n 
gſby- head, between 59 282 


9 


The Orcades lie north of Dun 
north latitude ; divided from the continent by a 
Pentland Frith, 24 miles long, and 12 broad. 


The Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles, are very numerous, of. chem 
; large ; fituated between 55 and 59 of north latituq d. * 
Crna. ] There is very little difference in the climatc ilande, 
7 the air being piercing, and falubrious ; ſo that many ves live 
f to a great age. In the Shetland and Orkney iſlands they fee to read at mid- 


night in June and July; and during four of the fummer months, they have 
frequent communications, both for buſineſs and curioſity, with each other 
and with the continent ; the reft of the year, however, they are almoſt inac- 

— It is a certain fact, that a 
„for publiſhing the account of the 
being raiſed to the throne of England the pre- 


h begin to fiſh for herrings at Midſummer, and their fiſhing ſeaſon 
52 n 5 
The largeſt of the O Iſlands, which are about thirty in number 
though ſeveral of them are unpeopled), is called Pomona. Its length is 33 
miles, and ita breadth, in ſome places, nine. It contains nine pariſh churches 
and four excellent harbours. | 

The iſle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is t 
places almoſt as broad. It contains two pariſhes, 
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22 they have no towns wonky of notice. North 
yh contains an — harbour, | Lochmaddy, — A 44 


= re i 


es >. avoid —_ 7 


the famous iſle of Tona, once the ſeat and _ 
| the' burying-place of many kings of — — 
r Ft is All famous for its reliques of fanQtimonious antiquity, 
as ſhall he hereafter mentioned. Some authors r to 
deſcribe the iſland of St. Kilda, or Hirt, for no other reaſon,:that I can dif- 
cover, but becauſe it is the remoteſt of all the north-weſt jflayds, and very 
difficult” of acceſs; T 
which are proteſtant, and know very little of the val . 
INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, POPULA- It is not to > be. that 
— LANGUAGE, AND RELIGIONS the inhabitants of the ads be- 
by owe Scotland can be ſo _— 


land under William called the > Copa the 
poſſeſſion of Magnus of Norway, who ſold them to | 
and he gave them as fiefs'to e nobleman of the neme of Sycire. * _—_— 


tian I. in the reign of James III. conveyed them in pro to the crown 
of Scotland, as a marriage portion' with > — open tothe coo fu- 
of James VI. of Scot- 
Orkney form a ſtew- 
artry, or hire, which ſends: à member to -arlinment. At pretent, the peo- 
ple in general differ little from the Lowlanders of Scotland ; only, perhaps 
they are more honeſt and religtous. Men of fortune thete have — ory 
their eſtates, wondeffully of late years : and have introduced — their fami- 
lies many elegancies and lusuries. They build their dwelling and other 
houſes in a modern taſte; and are remarkable for the — their linen. 
As to the commer peop be WN cheeſe,” fiſh, ſex and land 
fowl (of which — 4 have enty ) particularly geeſe; and their chief 
* which — — . genes vinous 
quality. In ſome of the —— Sn iſlands, the Norwegian which is called 
the wg language, is ſtill ſpoker. Their vaſt interconefe wich the Dutch, 
during the fiſhing 1 ——— wh 
Orkney iſlands. The people there expert as orwegians, 
deſeribed,, i in ſeizi the neſts of ſea fowls, who build in the 2 


preci and rot The _=__— temperance fry erin them from wy 


el newer 9) ny — 
they are ſuhj wg — 3 ſnailſhells and Pardon * which 
they have | 2 — t, and according to the diſci- 
8 i 
with thoſe of the country to which they 
| Nothing certain can de mentioned as to the | 
abo ey they 1 — 585 2 
ut 400 years ; were more 
F ede Aer to ſend 10, 
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into the field, without prejudice to their agriculture. At preſent their num- 
bers are ſaid not to exceed 48,000. The people of the Hebrides are clothed, 
and hive like the Scotch Highlanders, who ſhall hereafter be deſcribed. 

are ſimilar in perſons, conſtitutions, cuſtoms, and prejudices ; but with this 
difference, that the more poliſhed manners of the Lovkadite are every day 
gaining ground in the Highlands. Perhaps the deſcendants of the ancient 


Caledonians, in a few years will be difcernible only in the Hebrides. 


Thoſe iſlands alone retain the ancient ufages of the Celts, as deſcribed by 
the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of the feudal conſtitu- 
tion. Their ſhanachies or ſtory-tellers ſuppiy the place of the ancient bards, 
ſo famous in hiſtory ; and are the hiſtorians, or rather genealogiſts, as well as 
poets of the nation and family. The chief is likewiſe attended, when he 
pears abroad, with his muſician, who is generally a bagpiper, and dreſſed in 
the manner, but, as it is ſaid, more ſumptuouſly, than the Engliſh minſtrels 
of former times. Not withſtanding the contempt into which that muſic is 


fallen, it is almoſt incredible with what care and attention it was cultivated ' 


among theſe iſlanders ſo late as the beginning of the preſent century. They 
had regular colleges and profeſſors, and the ſtudents took degrees according 
to their proficiency. Many of the Celtic rites, ſome of which were too bar- 
barous to be retained, or even mentioned, are now aboliſhed. The inhabit- 
ants, however, ſtill preſerve the moſt profound reſpect and affeftion for their 
ſeveral chieftains, notwithſtanding all the pains that have been taken by the 
Britiſh legiſlature to break thoſe conne&ions which experience has ſhewn to 
be ſo dangerous to government. The common people are but little better 
lodged than the Norwegians and Laplanders already deſcribed ; though they 
certainly fare better, for they have oatmeal, plenty of fiſh and fowl, cheeſe, 
butter-milk, and whey ; and alſo mutton, beef, goat, kid, and venifon. They 
indulge themſelves, like their forefathers, in a romantic poetical turn, which 
is an enemy to induſtry, and indeed to domeſtic and perſonal cleanlineſs. The 
agility of both ſexes in the exerciſes of the field, and in dancing to their fa- 


vourite muſic, is remarkable. 


The reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this ſubject, 


ſhould omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophecy, which diſ- 


tinguithes the inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of ſecond fight. 
It would be equally abſurd to attempt to diſprove the reality of the inſtances 
of this kind that have been brought by reputable authors, as to admit all 
that has been ſaid upon the ſubjet. The adepts of the ſecond fight pretend 
that they have certain tevelations, or rather preſentations, either really or 
typically, which ſwim before their eyes, of certain events that are to happen 
in the compaſs of 24 or 48 hours. I do not, however from the beſt informa- 
tion, obſerve that any of thoſe adepts agree as to the mauner and forms of thoſe 
revelations, or that they have any fixed method for interpreting their typical 
appearances. The truth ſeems to be, that thoſe iſlanders, by,indulging them- 
ſelves in lazy habits, acquire viſionary ideas, and overheat their imaginations, 
till they are preſented with thoſe phantaſms, which they miſtake for fatidical 
or prophetic manifeſtations. They mitantly begin to prophety and it 
would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that amidſt many thouſand of predictions, ſome 


did not happen to be fulfilled; and theſe being well atteſted, gave a ſanction 
to the whole. | 


Many learned men have been of opinion, that the Hebrides, being the 


» Sec Percy's Reliquies of Ancient Enyl ſh Poetry, in 3 vels. <2 
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moſt weſterly iſlands where the Celts ſettled, their language muſt remain 
there in its greateſt purity. This opinion, though very plauſible, has failed 
in experience. Many Celtic words, it is true, as well as cuſtoms, are there 
found ; but the vaſt intercourſe which the Hebrides had with the Danes, the 
Norwegians, and other northern people, whoſe lan is mixed with Scal- 
avonian and Teutonic, which laſt has no affinity with the Celtic, has render- 
ed their language a d; ſa that it approaches in no degree to the 
purity of the Celtic, commonly called Erſe, which was ſpoken by their 
neighbours in Lochaber and the oppoſite coaſts of Scotland, the undoubted 
deſcendants of the Celts, among whom their language remains more 
unmixed. ; 
The religion profeſſed in the Hebrides is chiefly preſbyterian, as eſtabliſh» 
in the church of Scotland, but popery and ignorance” ſtill prevail among 
ſome of the iſlanders, whilſt ſuperſtitious practices and cuſtoms ſeen to be a- 
lmoſt grafted in their nature. | | 
SOIL, MINES, AND QUARKRIES.] Though it is not in the power of nas 
tural philoſophy to aſſign the reaſon, yet it is certain that the ſoil, 
both of the northern and weſtern iſlands belonging to Scotland, has ſuffered 
an amazing alteration. It is evident to the . that many of theſe 
ſands have been the habitations of the Druids whoſe temples are ſtill vifible 
in moſt of them; and thoſe temples were ſorrounded by groves, though little 
or no timber now grows in the neighbourhood. - The ſtumps of former trees 
however are diſcernible, as are mauy veſtiges of grandeur, even ſince the 
admiſſion of the Chriſtian religion ; which, prove the decreaſe of the riches, 
power and population of the inhabitants. Experience daily ſhews, that if 
the ſoil of Q northern or weſtern iſlands till of late were barren, cold, and 
uncomfortable, it was owing to their want of culture; for ſuch ſpots of them 
as are now cultivated, produce corn, vegetables, and — more than 
lufficient for the inhabitants; and even. fruit- trees are now brought to ma- 
turity. Tin, lead, and filver mines; marle, ſlate, free- lone, and even 
quarries of marble, have been found upon theſe iſlands. They are not 


deſtitute of fine freſh water; nor of lakes and rivulets that abound with ex- 


cellent trout. At the ſame time it muſt be owned, that the preſent face of 
the ſoil is bare, and unornamented with trees, excepting a few that are rear- 
ed in gardens. 

Taapg Au D MANUFACTURES.) Theſe are all in their infancy in thoſe 
lands, The reader can eafily ſuppoſe, that their ſtaple commodities confiſt 
of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, which are the beſt in the world, and, when 
perly cured, are equal even to thoſe of the Dutch. They on 
ewiſe a conſiderable trade in down and feathers ; and their afford 
them wool, which they manufacture into coarſe cloths ; and even the linen 
manufactures make no ſmall progreſs in theſe iſlands, They carry their 
black cattle alive to the adjacent parts of Scotland, where they are diſpoſed 
of in fale or barter ; as are large quantities of their mutton, which they ſalt 
in the hide. Upon the whole, application and induftry, with ſome portion 
of Þublic encouragement, are only wanting to render theſe iſlands at 
vnce ornamental and beneficial to the mother country, as well as to their 
inhabitants. 1 
| BrasTs, bs, AND FISHES.) Little can be ſaid on this head, that 
1s pecuhar to theſe iſlands. In the countries already deſcribed,, mention has 
been made of moſt of the birds and fiſhes that have beet difcoyered here; 


only 6 bawk, of. a more 
| | 4 | 


noble 


— 
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' RaniTIEs AND CURIOSITIES, Theſe iſlands exhibit many 


ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. I proofs, in their churches, the veſtiges of 
old forts, and other buildings, both ſacred and civil; of what hath been al- 


ready obſerved; that they were formerly more populotis than they are now. 
The uſe and conftruftion of ſome of thoſe works are not eaſily accounted for 


at preſent. In a gloomy valley belonging to Hoy, one of the weſtern iſlands, 
is a kind 8 cut out of a fone called a dwarf ſtone, 36 feet long, 


13 broad, and nine thick; in which is a ſquare hole, about two feet high for 


an entrance, with a ſtone of the fame fize for a door. Within this entrance 


is the reſemblance of a bed, with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough 
or two men to lie on; at the other end is a cauch, and in the middle a 
hearth, with a hole cut out above for a chimney. It would be endlefs to re- 
count the various veſtiges of the Druidical temples remaining in theſe iſlands, 
ſome of which have required prodigious labour, and are ſtupendous erections, 
of the ſame nature as the famous Ftotichenge near Saliſbury. Others feem 
to be memorials of particular perſons, or actions, conſiſting of one large ſtone 
ſtanding upright : ſome of them have been ſculptured, 'and others have ferved 
as fepulchres, and are compoſed of ſtones cemented together. Barrows, as 
they are called in England, are frequent in theſe iſlands ; and the monu- 
ments of Daniſh and Norwegian fortifications might long employ an able an- 
tiquary to deſcribe. The gigantic bones found in many burial- places here, 
give room to believe, that the former inhabitants were of larger fize than the 
preſent. It is likewiſe probable, from ſome ancient remains, particularly 
catacombs; and nine ſilver fibulz or claſps, found at Stennis, one of the 
Orkneys, that the Romans were well acquainted with theſe parts. 

The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is a fine Gothic 
building, dedicated to St Magnus, but now converted into a pariſh church. 
Its — is ſupported by 14 pillars on each ſide, and its ſteeple, in which is 
4 good ring of bells, by four large pillars. The three gates of the church 
are chequered' with red and White poliſhed Rone, emboſſed and elegantly 


The Hebrides are ſtill more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney or Shetland iſles 
for their remains of antiquity ; and it would far exceed the bounds allotted 
to this head, were we even to mention every noted monnment found upon 
them, dedicated to civil, rebgious, or warlike purpoſes. We cannot, how- 
ever, avoid taking particular notice of the celebrated ifle of Iona, called St. 
Columb-kill. Not to enter into the hiſtory or origin of the religious erections 
upon this iſland, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it Teems to have ſerved. as a ſanc- 

for St. Columba, and other boly men of learning, while Ireland, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, were defolated by barbariſin. It appears Ne 


* 
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XK and paid no regard to the ſanctity of the 
a church of St. Mary, which is built in the form of a 
2 beautiful fabric. It contains the bodies of forme Scoteh, lriſh, and Nor- 
wegn kings, with ſome Gaghe i ons. The tomb of Columba, who 
lies buried here, is uniaferibed. The fteeple is large, the capola 21 feet 
ſquare, the doors and windows are curiouſly carved, and the altar is of the frn- 
marble. Innumorable are the inſcriptions of anciem cuſtoms and cere- 
monies that are diſcernible apon' this ; and which give countenance 
to the well known obſervation, that when learning was nearly extin& on 
the continent of Enrope, it found a reſage in Scotland, or rather in thefe 
iſlands. 0 
The iflands belonging to Scotland contain likewife ſome natural eurioſities 
peculiar to themfelves: the phaſeoli, or Molueca beans, have been found in the 
Orkneys, driven, as ſuppoſed, from the Weſt indies, by the weſterly winds, 
which often force aſhore many curious ſhells and marine productions, hi 
efteemed by naturaliſts. In the pariſh of Harn, a large piece of Rag's 
was found very deep in the earth, by the inhabitants who were digging for 
marle ; and certain bituminous effluvia produce ſurpriſing phznomena, which 
the natives believe to be ſupernatural. 
But fome of the moſt aſtoniſhing appearan 


ces in nature have remaineil un- 


deſeribed, and, till lately, unobſerved even by the natives of theſe iſlands. A. 


diſcovery reſerved for the mquifitive genius of Mr. Banks, now Sir Joſeph 
Banks, who, in relating his voyage through the Hebrides, anno, 1772, ſays, 
„We were no ſooner arrived, than we were {track with a ſcene of magnift- 
cence which exceeded our ex pectatiom, though founded, as we thought, upon 
the moſt fanguine foundations, the whole of that end of the iſland (vin. Staf- 
fa, a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth) ſupported by ranges of natu- 
ral pillars, moftly above fifty feet high, ſtanding in natural colonnades, accor- 
ding as the bays or points of land formed themſelves : upon a firm baſis of 
ſolid unformed rock, above theſe, the ſtratum which reaches to the ſoil or 
ſurface of the iſland, varied in thickneſs as the iſland itſelf formed into hills or 
vallies ; each hill, which hung over the columns below, forming an ample 
pediment ; ſome of theſe, above ſixty feet in thickneſs from the baſe to the 
point, formed, by the ſloping of the hill on each fide, almoſt in the ſhape of 
thoſe uſed- in architecture. | 

« Compared to' this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by men ? 
mere models or play-things. Imitations as diminutive, as his works will al- 
ways he, when compared to thoſe of Nature. Where is now the boaſt of 
the architect: re ity, the only part in which he fancied himſelf to ex- 
ceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is here found in her n ; and here it has been 
for ages undeſcribed. Proceeding farther to the N. W. you meet with the 
higheſt ranges of pillars, the magnificent appearance of which is paſt all deſ- 
cription ; here they are bare to their very baſes, and the ſtratum below them 
is alſo vitible.” Mr. Banks particulariſes ſundry other appearances in this 
and a neighbouring iſland, which is wholly compoſed of pillars without ay 
ſtratum. In ſome parts of Staffa, inſtead of being placed upright, the p 
lars were obſerved to lie on their ſides, each forming a ſegment of a circle; 
but the moſt ſtriking object in this field of ſcenery is Fingal's Cave, which 
Mr. Banks deſcribes in the following manner: With our minds full of 
ſuch reflections, we proceeded along the ſhore, treading upon another Giant: 
Cauſeway, every tone being regularly formed into a certain number of ſides. 
and angles ; E ſhort time, we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moſt 
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magnificent, I ſuppoſe, that has ever been deſcribed by travellers *. The 
mind can hardly form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported 
on each fide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottom of thoſe, which 
have been broken off in order to form it ; between the angles of which, a 
yellow ſtalagmitic matter has exuded; which ſerves to define the pre- 
ciſely, and at the ſame time vary the colour, with a great deal of ele j 
and to render it ſtill more ble, the whole is lighted from without; ſo 
that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from without ; and the air 
within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tide, is perfectly dry and 


wholeſome, free entirely from the damp of vapours with which natural ca- 


verns in general abound. | 
Mr. Pennant, who alfo made a voyage to theſe iſlands in the ſame year, had 
a glance of Staffa, in his paſſage from Iona to Mull, but was prevented by 
ſtormy weather from approaching it. On the welt”, ſays he appears 
the beautiful groupe of the Treaſhuniſh iſles. Neareſt lies Staffa, a new Giant's 
Cauſeway, rilng amidit the waves, but with columns of double the height of 
that in Ireland; gloſſy and reſplendent, from the beams of the eaftern ſun.” 
And in the iſle of Sky, a conſiderable way northward he reſumes the ſubject : 
« We had in view a fine ſeries of genuine baſaltic columns, reſembling the 
Giant's Cauſeway ; the pillars were above twenty feet high, eonſiſting of 
four, five, and fix angles, but moſtly of five. At a {mall diſtance from theſe, 
on the ſlope of a hill, is a tract of ſome roads entirely formed of the tops of 
feveral ſeries of columns, even and cloſe ſet, forming a reticulated ſurface of 
amazing beauty and curioſity. This is the molt northern baſaltes I am ac- 
uainted with; the laſt of four in the Britiſh dominions, all running from 
fouth to north, nearly in a meridian : the Giant's Cauſeway appears firſt ; 
Staffa, &c, ſucceeds ; the rock Humbla about twenty leagues farther, and 
finally, thoſe columns of Sky : the depth of the ocean, in all probability, 
conceals the vaſt links of this chain | 
LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, AND HISTORY. See Scotland. 


The dimenſions of the cave are thus given by Mr Banks. Feet 
| Length of the cave ſrom the arch without — — 371 
From the pitch of the arch — — 250 
Breath of ditto at the mouth — = — 53 

At the further end — — — 20 
Height of the arch at the mouth — — 117 

At the eud — — = 70 
Height of an onrſide pillar — — ; 39 

Of one at the N. W. corner — — — 54 
Depth of water at the mouth _ — — 13 

At the bottom — _ — 9 
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ExTEexT Aub StTUATION. 


1 300 54 and 59 Ooh latitude. 
Breadth 190 1 — 1 1 and 6 Weſt longitude. 


Nane.] Ti. Celtæ or Gauls are ſuppoſed to have been the origi- 
nal inhabitants of this kingdom. The Scots, a Scythian 
tribe, invaded it about the beginning of the — century, and having con- 
quered the Picts, the territories of both were called Scotland; and that the 
word Scot is no other than a corruption of Scuyth, or Scythian, being ori- 
ginally from that immenſe country, called Scythia by the ancients. It is 
termed, by the Italians, Scotia ; by the Spaniards, E — 4 by the French, 
Eſcoſſe; and Scotland by the Scots, Germans, and En 

BounDaRits.] Scotland, which contains an area = 27,794 ſquare miles, 
is bounded on the ſouth by England; and on the north, eaſt, and weſt by 
the Deucaledoman, German, — Iriſh ſeas, or more properly, the Atlantic 
ocean. 

Divisioxs AnD suspivistoxs. ] Scotland if divided into the countries 
ſouth of the Frith of Forth, the capital of which, and of all the kingdom, is 
Edinburgh; and thoſe to the north of the ſame river, where the chief town 
is Aberdeen. This was the ancient national diviſion z but ſome modern 
writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, have divided it into Highlands and 
Lowlands, on account of the different habits, manners, and cuſtoms of the in- 
habitants of each. 

Eighteen counties, or hires, are allotted to the ſouthern divifion, and 
fifteen to the northern; and thoſe counties are ſubdivided into ſheriffdoms, 
ſtewartries, and bailiwicks, according to the ancient tenures and privileges of 
the landholders. 


4 
%. Shires. Sherriffdoms and other Chief Towns. 
ſubdiviſions. 
| Edinburgh, W. long. 3. 
. , . . N. lat. 6. M iſ 1 
1. Edinburgh (297*) 4 Mid Lothian —— way Leith, vo 


D Ty 
: Dunbar, Haddington 
2. Haddiugton (137) J Eaſt Lothian — = North — 4 
. Merſe, anciently The Merches, and 
2 - TI 5 Lauderdale os Dunſe, and Lauder. 
818 Tiviotdale, Lidſdale, Jedburgh, Kelſo, and 
4 Roxborough (149) 1 Ekdale and Euſdale Mctroſs. 
5. Sdkirk (25) Ettrick Forreſt — Selkirk. 


1 the proportion of militia raiſed in each ſhire by the late ac 
rarnament. 

t B:rwick on the north ba. of the Tweed, belooged formerly to Scotland, and gave 
name to a county in that kingdom; but is now formed into a town and county of itſelf, 
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Shires. ein md ike Gf Trout 
| Subdiviſions. 
6. Peebles Tweedale — Peebles. 
Glaſgow, W. lon. 4. 5. 
N. lat. 55-52. H 
7- Lanerk (536) y Clydeſdale  — — and | 25 F 
Rutherglen. 


8. Dumfries (245) Nithſdale, Annandale Dumfries, Annau. 
9. Wigtown (89) cane Weſt part } Wigtown Stranrcer, 


and Whitehorn. 26. F 
10. Kircudbright (25) Galloway, Eaſt part Kircwdbright. 
4 \ Kyle, Camick, and J . — Ir- 
11. . | 2 - win, a * Stew- 
(342) Cupningham "I arton and Saltcots. 27. B 
12. Dumbarton (80) Lenox . — Dumbarton. 
Rothſa 
13. Bute 


Bute, Sommers Caine 5 28. $1 
14. Caithneſs p< a * 


Renfrew, 8 
15. Renfrew (186) nan _ 8 — & Port- 30. K 
16. Stirling. I Stirlin — and Falkirk. 
4 94), 2 | Linlthgow Borrow- 
17. Linlithgow (70) a Lothian 1 f does. & Queen“ - 31. R 
ane & 
Argyle, Cowal, Ken! 
Dale, Kintire, and 
Lorn, with part of |. 32. E 
the Weſtern IfIes, } Parr,  Dunſlaif- 
18. Argyle (257) nage, Killonmer, 
| particularly Iſla, Ju- | } 
ra, Mull, Witt, Te- * Campbeltown. 33. O. 
ri, Col, and Lif- 
more — 
Perth, Athol, Gowry, - * 
| in, Nen. | Perth, Ses Dum- i 12 * 
19. Perth (500) J teith, Strathern, 5 blane, Blair, and * 
| Stormong, Clen- Dunkeld. 
ſhield, and Raynock 8 
TOE * * 
nee | (200) Miles — ! —05- es 
Fond. Aberdeen, W. lon. 


1-40. N. lat. 57-22. 


a New Aberdeen, Fra- 
21 Aberdeen (463) 0 and Strathbogie Ae . — i, 
a | Inverary, and 10 

Meldrum. 


9 
A. 


| 


c Aird, Strathylaſs, Sky, \ | Ard 
1 38) | Harris Badenoch, Inverneſs, Inverlochy, MW Forfar, 
V.. (188) : Lochaber and Fort Auguſts, Boilcau- and 
Naimne (33) 3 of Mur- 1 1 

23 22 7 and W 
24 nt (21) Cromartie ln. — Dylart 


Shives i and 


A N D. 
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Shires. Sheriffdoms and other Chief Towns. 
Subdivifions. 
| | "St- Andrews, , 
| — 
25. Fife (335) 1 Fife Pr | Burnt Iſland — 
fermline, Dyſart, An- 
0 q ſtrutherand Aberdour 
8 {Dante Forfar, 
26. Forfar (351) 5 Forfar, Angus Dundee, Arbroath, 
| and Brechin. 
Strathdovern, 
27. Bamff (24) 


28. Sutherland (52) 


. 1 e Clacmannan, 
30. Kinroſs (26) Alloa, and Kinroſs. 
" Eaſter and Weſter Roſs, )] ( 

Iſles of Lewis Loch- 

broom, Lochcarren | Taine, Dingwall, For- 
31. Roſs (155) {4 Ardmeanach, Red- þ troſe, Roſemarkie, 
caſtle, Ferrintoſh, and New Kelſo. 
Strathpeffer, and 
Ferrindonald 
32. Elgin (90) Murray and Strathſpey Elgin and Forres. 
1 — W. Ion, 3. N. 
594 
33- Orkney 3 an en near the 
| Meridian of 3 
N. lat 61. 
In all thirty- three ſhires, which chooſe thirty repreſentatives to ſit in the 
liament of Great Britain; Bute and 228 alternately, as do 


Banff, 
Boyne, Euzy, Bal- 


Strathawin, 
part of Buchan 

* — __—” Su- 
therlarfd 


— Cullen, 


3 { Strathy and Dornoch. 


airne and Cromartie, and Clacmannan and Kinroſa. 
The royal Boroughs which chooſe repreſentatives, are, 


Edinbu 1 Innerkythen, Dumfermline, 
—— Wick 3 | Queensferry, © Ss and ( 
Din and Ta ine 1 Sterling , 
Fortrole, Inverneſs, Nairne and Glaſgow, . Rutherglen, 
6 and — — I; 
Inv 5 Haddington, unbar, North er- 
i -— Ape *| wick, Lauder, and Jedburgh ! $ 
Aberdeen, l Montroſe, 1. Selkirk, Peebles, — : 
Arbroath and Brechin and Lanerk 


Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cowpar, 


and St. Andrews 


Crail, Kilrenny, Anſtruther Eaſt 
and Weſt, and — 


tranraer, and Whitchorn 
Air, Irwin, Rothſay, Cambel- ? i 


13 

9 

a wn New Galloway 
F 2 and Inverary 


— 
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CLIMATE, soit, AIR, AND war EB. ] In the northern parts, daylight, at 
Midſummer, laſts 18 hours and 5 minutes; and the day and night in winter 
ate in the ſame proportion. The air of Scotland is more temperate than 
could be expected in ſo northerly a climate. This ariſes from the 
variety of its hills, vallics, rivers, and lakes; but ſtill more, as in England, 
from the vicinity of the ſea, which affords thoſe warm breezes, that not only 
ſoften the natural keenneſs of the air, but by ing it in payne agita- 
tion, render it pure and healthful, and prevent thoſe epidemic diſtempers that 
prevail in many other countries. In the neighbourhood of ſome high moun- 
tains, howevey, which are generally covered with ſnow, the air is keen and pier= 
cing for about nine months in the year. The ſoil in general is not fo fi 2s 
that of England; and in many places leſs fitted for agriculture than for paſture. 
At the ſame time, there are | tory plains and vallics of the moſt luxuriant fer- 
tility. The finer particles of earth, inceſſantly waſhed down from the mountains, 
and repoſited in theſe vallies, afford them a 
pable of carrying the ſtrongeſt plants into perfection: though experience has 
proved, that many vegetables and hortulane ions do not come ſo ſoon to 
maturity in this country as in England. There is, indeed a great variety of 
ſoils in Scotland, the face of which is a diverſified by a charming in- 
termixture of natural objects. The vaſt inequalities of the ground if unfavou- 
rable to the labours of the huſbandman, are particularly pleaſing to a traveller, 
and afford thoſe delightful ſitnations for country houſes, of which many of 
the Scotch nobility and gentry have fo judiciouſly availed themſelves. It is 
their fituation, more than any expenſive tfcence, that occaſions the fcats 
of the dukes of Argyle and Athol, of Hopton, and many others, to fix 
the attention of the traveller. The water in Scotland, as every where elle, 
depends on the qualities of the foil through which it paſſes. Water paſſing 
through a heavy ſoil is turbid and noxious, but, filtrating through ſand or 
gravel, it is clear, light, and falutary to the ſtomach. Thus laſt is in general 
the caſe in Scotland, where the water is better than that of more ſouthern 
chmates, in proportion as the land is worſe. 

Mouxralxs. ] The principal mountains in Scotland are the Grampian 
hills, which run ls welt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal in Argyle- 
ſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the Kingdom, Another chain of moun- 
tains, called the Pentland-hills, runs through Lothian and joins thofe of 
Tweedale. A third, called Lammer-Muir, riſes near the coalt, and 
runs weſtward through the Merſe. Befides thofe continued chains, amon 
which we may reckon the Cheviot or Tiviot-Hills, on the borders of England, 
Scotland contains many detached mountains, which, from their conical fi- 

ure, ſometimes go by the celtic word Laws. Many of them are douſ- 
y high, and of beautiful ſorms; but too numerous to be particulariſed here. 

Rivers, LAKES, AND FORESTS.] The largeſt river in Scotland is the 
Forth, which riſes in Monteith near Callendar, and paſſing by Stirling, after 
a number of beautiful meanders, diſcharges itſelf near Edinburgh into that 
arm of the German ſea, to which it gives the name of Frith of Forth. 
Second to the Farth is the Tay, which Wes out of Loch Tay, in Broadal- 
bin, and 8 paſſes the town of Perth, and falls into the ſea 
at Dundee. The Spey, which is called the moſt rapid river in Scotland, 
iſſues from a lake of the ſame name in Badenoch, and, running from ſouth 
welt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea near Elgin; as de the rreers Dee and 
Don, which run from weſt to eaſt, and diſembogue themſelves at * 


itative nouriſhment, which is ca- 
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The Tweed riſes on the of and, after many beautiful 
ſerpentine turnings, di alle into the fon at Berwick, white CO 


lſgow, Renfrew, Dumbarton, and neck, fall 
into the Frith of Clyde, oppoſite to the iſle of Bute. Beſides thoſe capital 
rivers, Scotland contains many of an inferior ſort, well with ſalmon, 
trout, and other fiſhes, which equally enrich and the country. 
Several of thoſe rivers go by the name of ef, hich: is ahe 40 Cu name 
for water. The improvement for inland navigation that las been 
attempted an that part of Great-Britain, was undertaken at a very conſider- 
able ex by a ſociety of public-ſpirited gentlemen, for joining the mvers 
Forth and Clyde — by which a communication has been opened be- 
tween the en n e of the whole kingdem. 
The lakes of Scotland (there called Loc ) are too many to he 
ly deſcribed. Thoſe called Loch Tay, Loch Lomond, Loch-nels, Lock, 
Au, and one or two more, preſent us with ſuch pictureſque ſcenes as arc 
ſcarcely equalled in — we except Ireland. Several of theſe lakes are 
with woods, and contain plenty of freſh-wuter fiſh. 
The Scotch ſometimes give the name of a loch to an arm of the ſex-z for ex- 
ample, Loch Fyn, which is 60 miles long and four broad, and is famous for 
its excellent he The Loch of Spinie, near Elgin, is remarkable for 
its number of ſwans and cygnets, which often darken the air with their 
_ owing, as ſome think, to the plant alorina, which grows in its waters, 
ſtalk and a cluſter of feeds at the top. Near Lochnefſs is a 
mhil alot two miles perpendicular, on the top of which is a Hake of eold 
freſh water, about 30 fathoms in length, too deep ever yet to be fathamed, 
and which never freezes ; whereas, 17 miles from thenee, the lake 
Lochanwyn, or Green Lake, is covered with ice all the year round. The 
ancient province of Lochaber receives that name from being the mouth of 
the lochs, by means of which the ancient Caledonians, the genuine defcen- 
dants of the Celts, were probably enabled to preſerve themſelves i 
on, and unmixed with, the Lowlanders. Befides theſe rivers and bochs, and 
others too numerous to mention, the coaſts of Scotland are in many parts 


indented with „bold, navi bays or arms of the ſea; > the Wy of 
Glenluce and Wigrown bay; ctimes they are called Friths, as the Bol- 
way Frith, which ſeparates Scotland from England on the weſt ; the Frith 


of Forth, Murray Frith, and thoſe of Cromarty and Dornoch. 

The face of Scotland, even where it is moſt unmviting, preſents us with 
the moſt incontrovertible evidences of its having formerly abunded with timber. 
The deepeſt moſſes, or moraſſes, contain large logs of wood ; and their wa- 
ters — with turpentine, have a preſerving ity, as appears 
by the which have been diſcovered in thoſe moſſes. The 
Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian foreſt, the remains of which are now as, on 
to be Etrick wood, in the ſouth of Scotland, is famous in antiquity for 
ing the retreat of the Caledonian wild boars ; but ſuch an animal is not now 
to be ſeen in Scotland. Several woods, however, ſtill remain in that = 
and many attempts have been made for reducing them into charcoal, for 
uſe of furnaces and founderies ; but lying at a great diſtance from water- 
carriage, though the work ſucceeded perfectly in the gen Say 
found 1 to be continued. Fir trees grow in 8 
moit all over Scotland, and — — plantations. Scotch ks is 

excellent 
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excellent in the Highlands, where ſome woods reach 20 or 30 miles in 
length, and four or five in breadth ; but, through the inconveniency already 
mentioned, without being of much emolument to the proprietors. 

METALS AnD MINERALs.] Though Scotland does not at preſent boaſt of 
its gold mines, yet, it is certain that it contains ſuch, or at leait that Scotland 
formerly . afforded a confiderable quantity of that metal for its coinage. 
James V. and his father contracted with certain Germans for working the 
mines of Crawford-Moos : and it is an undoubted fact, that when James V. 
married the French king's daughter, a number of covered diſhes, filled with 
coins of Scotch gold, were nted to the gueſts by way of deſert. The 
civil wars and troubles which followed, under. his daughter, in the minority 
of his grandſon, drove thoſe foreigners, the chief of whom was called Corne- 
ius, from their works, which ſince that time have never been reſumed. Some 
ſmall pieces of gold have been found in thoſe parts waſhed down. by the 
floods. It likewiſe appears by the public records, that thoſe beautiful coins, 
ſtruck by James V. called bonnet-pieces, were fabricated of gold found in 
Scotland, as were other medals of the ſame metal. 

Several landlords in Scotland derive a large profit from their lead mines, 
which are ſaid to be very rich, and to produce large quantities of filver, but 
we know of no ſilver mines that are worked at preient. Some copper - mines 
have been found near Edinburgh; and many parts of Scotland, in the caſt, 
weſt, and northern counties, produce excellent coal of various kinds, large 
22 of which are exported, to the vaſt emolument of the public. 

ime-ſtone is here in great plenty, as is free · ſtone; ſo that the houſes of 
the better ſort fort are conſtrued of the moit beautiful materials. The in- 
dolence of the inhabitants of many places of Scotland, where no coal is found, 
prevented them from ſupplying that defect by plantations of wood: and 
the peat-molles being in many parts, of the north eſpecially, almoſt exhauſted, 
the inhabitants are put to great difficulties for Fel : however, the taſte 
for plantations, of all kings, that now prevails, will ſoon remedy that in- 
conveniency. 6 | or 

Lapis lazuli is ſaid to be dug up in Lanerkſhire ; alum-mines have been 
found in. Bamffſhire ; cryſtal, variegated pebbles, and other tranſparent ſtones, 
which admit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, are found iu various parts; as are 
| talc, flint, ſea-ſhells, potter's clay, and fuller's earth. The ſtones which the 
country people call elf-arrow-heads, and to which they aſſign a ſupernatural 
origin and uſe, were probably the flint-heads of arraws made uſe of by the 
Caledoniana ans and ancient Scots. No country produces greater plenty of 
iron ore, both in mines and ſtones, that Scotland; of which the proprietors 
now begin to taſte the ſweets, in their founderies, as at Carron, and other 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- It is certain that the foil of Scotland 

DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND, LAND. I may be rendered, in many parts, nearly . 
as fruitful as that of England. It\is even ſaid, that ſome tracts of the low 
countnes at preſent exceed in value Engliſh eſtates of the ſame extent, be- 
cauſe they are ſo far leſs exhauſted and worn out than thoſe of the ſouthern 
parts of the iſland ; and agriculture is now perhaps as well underſtood, both 
in theory and practice, among many of the Scotch landlords and farmers it is 
in any part of Europe. 

Such 2 —— of things, and the influence of commerce, that Þ 
very conſi of the landed pro has latel rhaps happily 
the public) fallen fato new hands. — wat r/o em ds — the 
life and foul of that part of che kingdom, while they are daily introducing 

— | new, 
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new branches of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the progreſs of 

ture, by which they do their country in particular, and the whole iſland in 
general, the molt effential fervice. The active genius of theſe people extends 
even to moors, rocks, and marſhes, which being hitherto reckoned uſeleſs, 
were conſequently negle&ed, but are now brought to produce certain ſpecies 
of grain or timber, for which the ſoil 1s beſt adapted. 

t the fruits of {kill and induſtry are chiefly perceivable in the counties 
lying upon the river Forth, called the Lothians, were agriculture is thorough- 
ly underſtood, and the farmers, who generally rent from 3 to gol. per ann. 
are well fed, well clothed, and confortably lodged. The reverſe, however, 
may be obſerved of a very conſiderable part of Scotland, which ftill remains 
in a ſtate of nature, and where the landlords, ignorant of their real iutereſt, 
refuſe to fuch leaſes as would encourage the tenant to improve his own 
farm. In ſnch places the huſbandmen barely exiſt upon the gleanings of a 
ſcanty farm, ſeldom exceeding 29 or zol. per ann. the cattle are lean and 
ſmall, the houſes mean — expreſſion, and the face of the country ex- 
hibits the moſt deplorable marks of poverty and oppreſſion. Indeed, from 
a miſtaken notion of the landed people in general, the greateſt part of the 
kingdom hes naked and expoſed, for want of ſuch hedge- rows and plantin 
as adorn the country of England. They conſider hedges as uſeleſs an 
cumberſome, as occupying more room than what they call ſtone incloſures, 
which except in the Lothuans already mentioned, are generally no other than 
low paltry walls, huddled up of looſe ſtones, without lime or mortar, which 
yield a bleak and mean appearance. a 
The ſoil in general produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, hay, and 
paſture. In the ſouthern counties the fineft garden fruits, particularly apri- 
cots, nectarines, and peaches, are ſaid to fall little, if at all, ſhort of thoſe in 
England; and the ſame may be ſaid of the common fruits. The unculti. 
vated parts of the Highlands abound in various kinds of ſalubrious and 
pleaſant - taſted berries; though it muſt be owned that many extenſive tracts 
are covered with a ſtrong heath. The ſea coaſt produces the alga- marina, 
dulſe or duliſh, a moſt wholeſome nutritive weed, in great quantities, and 
other marine plants, which are eaten for nuriſhment, or pleaſure. 

The fiſhes on the coaſt of Scotland are much the ſame with thoſe of the 
iflands and countries already deſcribed ; but the Scots have improved in their 
fiſheries as much as they have in their manufactures and agriculture; for 
ſocieties have been formed, which have carried that branch of national wealth 
to a perfection that never was before known in that country, and bids fair 
to emulate the Dutch themſelves in curing, as well as catching, their fiſh. In 
former times, the Scots ſeldom ventured to fiſh above a league's diſtance ſrom 
the land ;- but they now ply in the deep waters as boldly and ſucceſsfully 
as any of their neighbours. Their ſalmons, which they can ſend more ear- 
ly, when prepared, to the Levant and ſouthern markets than the Engliſh and 
Iriſh can, are of ſervice to the nation, as the returns are generally made 
in ſpecie, or beyeficial commodities. EF 

This country contains few or no kinds, either of wild or domeſtic animals, 
that are not common with their neighbours. The red-deer and the roe-buck 
are found in the Highlaods, but their fleſh is not comparable to Engliſh veni- 
ſon. Hares, and all other animals for game, are here plentiful ; as are the 
grouſe and heath-cock, which is a molt delicious bird, as likewiſe are the 
capparkaily, and the ptarmacan, which is of the pheaſant kind ; but theſe 
birds are ſcarce even in the Highlands, and when diſcovered are very ſhy. The 
numbers of black cattle that cover the hills of Scotland towards the High- 
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lands, and ſheep that are fed upon the beautiful mountains of Tweedale, and - 
ther parts of the ſouth, are almoſt incredible, and formerly brought large ſums 
into the country; the black cattle eſpecially, which, when fattened on the ſouth- 
ern paſtures, have been reckoned ſuperior to Engliſh beef. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this trade is now on its decline, by the vaſt increaſe of manufac- 
tures, whoſe demand for butcher's meat muſtleſſen the importation of cattle into 
England. Some are of opinion, that a fufficient ſtock, by proper methods, 
may be raiſed to ſupply both markets, to the great emolument of the nation. 
Formerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite pains to mend the breed of 
the Scotch horſes, by importi 
tinent ; but the truth is, notwithſtanding all the care that was taken, it was 
found that the climate and foil of Scotland was unfavourable to that noble ani- 
mal, for they dinuniſhed both in ſize and ſpirit ; ſo that about the time of the 
Union, few horſes, natives of Scotland, were of much value. Great efforts 
have been made of late to introduce the Engliſh and foreign breeds, and much 
ins have been taken for providing them with proper food and management, 
— with what ſucceſs time alone can diſcover. 
Porur Arion, INHABITANTS, 
; MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, ly fixed at about a million and a half of 
ſouls. This calculation reſts merely upon vague conjectures, as I know of no 
attempt that has been made to ſupport even its probability. If we form an 
eſtimate upon any known principle, the inhabitants of Scotland are far more 
numerous. It is to be regretted that ſome public en ent has not 
been given to bring this matter nearer to a certainty, which might be done by 
the returns of the clergy from their ſeveral pariſhes. The flatiſtical account 
of Scotland juſt publiſhing will tend, when finiſhed, to aſcertain this queſtion 
more exactly, tho” even here it is to be feared the liſts returned by the clergy 
are not always ſufficiently accurate. If we conſult the moit ancient and credit- 
able hiſtories, the population of Scotland, in the thirteenth century, muſt have 
been exceſſive, as it afforded fo many thouſands to fall by the ſwords of the 
Engliſh, without any. ſenſible decreaſe (fo far as I can find) of the inhabitants. 
When we conſider the improved fyitem of agriculture now pretty generally 
diffuſed over the kingdom, when we conſider its extended commerce, its manu- 
factures rapidly increaſing, we are warranted to infer a population greatly 
increaſed ; from all theſe circumſtances we may conclude that the population 
of this kingdom cannot be much over-rated when it is taken at three millions. 
The people of Scotland are generally raw-boned :. and a kind of character- 


iſtical feature, that of high cheek-bones, reigns in their faces; they are 


lean, but clean-limbed, and can endure incredible ues. ” Their adventuring 
fpirit was chiefly owing to their laws of ſucceſſion, which inveſted the elder 
brother, as head of the tamily, with the inheritance, and left but a very ſcanty 
portion for the other ſons. This obliged the latter to ſeek their fortunes 


abroad, though no people have more affection for their native ſoil than the 


Scots have in general. It is true, this diſparity of fortune among the ſons of 
one family prevails in England likewiſe ; but the reſources which younger bro- 
thers have in England are numerous, compared to thoſe of a country ſo nar- 
row, and fo little improved, either by commerce or agriculture, as Scotland 

An intelligent reader may eaſily perceive, that the ridiculous family-pride, 
which is perhaps not yet entirely extinguiſhed in Scotland, was owing to the 
feudal inſtitutions which prevailed there in all the horrors of blood and bar- 
barity. Their family-differences, ally the Highlanders, familiariſed 
them ro blood and ſlaugher; and the death of an enemy, however eſſected, was 


* 


a larger and more generous kind from the con- 


The population of Scotland is general- 
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ways a matter of triumph. Theſe paſſions 
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did not live in the breaſts of the 
common people only, for they were au and cheriſhed by their chieftains, 
many of whom were men who had ſeen the world, were converſant in the 
courts of Europe, maſters of pelite literature, and amiable in all the duties of 
civil and ſocial life. Their kings, excepting ſome of them who were endued 
with extraordinary virtues, were conſidered in little other light than comman- 
ders of their army, in time of war; for in time of peace their civil. authority 


was ſo little felt, that every clan, or family, even in the moſt civiliſed parts of 


Scotland, looked upon its own chieftain as his ſovereign. Theſe ideas were 
confirmed even by the laws, which gave thoſe petty tyrants a power of 
life and death upon their own eſtates ; and they generally executed in four 
and twenty hours after the party was apprehended. The pride which thoſe 
chieftains had of outvying each other in the number of their followers, creat-, 
ed perpetnal animoſities, which ſeldom or never ended without bloodſhed ; fo 
that the common people, whoſe beſt qualification was a blind d-votion to the 
will of their maſter, and the aggrandizement of his name, lived in a ſtate af 
continual hoſtility. 

The late Archibald, duke of Argyle, was the firſt chieftain we have heard 
of, who had the patriotiſm to m_—_ to reform his dependents, and to baniſh 
from them thoſe barbarous ideas. His example has been followed by others; 
and there can ſcarcely be a doubt, but that a very few years wilyreconcile the 
1 to all the milder habits of ſociety. * 

rom what has been faid,” it appears that the ancient modes of living a- 
mong the Scotch nobility and gentry, are as far from being applicable to the 
preſent time, as the forms of a 133 ſenate are to that of a papiſh conclave z 
and no nation, perhaps, ever underwent ſo quick and ſo ſudden a tranſition of 
manners. 

The peaſantry have their peculiarities ; their ideas are confined ; but no 
people can form their tempers better than they do to their ſtations. | 
are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions, to behave ſubmiſſively 
to their ſuperiors, and live within the bounds of the moſt rigid economy. 
Hence they fave their money and their conſtitutions, and few inſtances of 
murder, perjury, robbery, and other atrocious vices, occur at preſent in Scot- 
land. ey ſeldom enter fingly upon any daring enterprize ; but when they 
act in concert, the ſecrecy, ſagacity, and reſolution, with which they carry on 
any deſperate undertaking, is not to be paralleled ; and their fidelity to one 
another, under the ſtrongeſt temptations ariſing from their poverty, is ſtill 
more extraordinary. 'Fheir mobs are managed with all the caution of con- 
ſpiracies ; witneſs that which put Porteũs to death in 1736, in open defiance 
of law and government, and in the midſt of 20,000 people; and though the 
agents were well known, and ſume of them tried, with a reward of 5ool. an- 
nexed to their conviction, yet no evidence could be found fufficient, to bring 
them to puniſhment. The fidelity of the Highlanders of both fexes, under 
a {till greater temptation, to the young pretender, after his defeat at Cullod- 
en, could ſcarcely be believed, were it not well atteſteck | 

They affect a fondneſs for the memory and language of their forefathers 
beyond perhaps any people in the world ; but this attachment is ſcldom or 
never carried into any thing that is indecent or diſguſtful, though they re- 
tan it abroad as as at home. They are fond of ancient Scotch diſhes, 
fuch as the haggeſs, the ſheep's head ſinged, the fiſh in fauce, the chicken 
broth, and minced collops. Pheſe dithes, in their original dreſſing, were fa- 
voury and nutritive for keen appetites ; but he wales 9 
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have been made in tlie Scotch cookery have rendered them agreeable to the 
moſt delicate palates. s 

The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by paſture, 
have a natural vein for poetry; and the beautiful ſunplicity of the Scetch, 
tunes is reliſhed by all true judges of nature. Love is generally the ſubject, 
and many of the airs have been brought upon the Engliſh ſtage with varia- 
tions, under new names, but with this diſadvantage, that, thougtr rendered 
more conformable to the rules of muſic, they are moſtly altered for the worſe, 
being ſtript of their original ſimplicity, which, however irregular, is the moſt 
eſſential characteriſlie, is ſo agreeable to the ear, and has ſuch powers over the 
human breaſt. Thoſe of a more lively and merry {train have had better for- 
tune, being introduced into the army in their native dreſs, by the fifes, an inſ- 


trument for which they are remarkably well ſuited. It has been ridicluouſſy 


ſuppoſed that Rizzio, the unhappy Italian ſecretary of Mary queen of Scots, 


reformed the Scatch muſic. This is a falſehood invented by his country, in 


envy to the Scots. Their fineſt tunes exiſted in their church muſic, long 
before Rizzio's arrival; nor does it appear that Rizzio, who was chiefly em- 
ployed by his miſtreſs in foreign diſpatches, ever compoſed an air during the 
hort time he lived in Scotland; but were there no other evidences to confute 
this report, the original character of the muſic itſelf is ſufficient. 

The lower — in Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed as the Engliſh 
are to clubs, dinners, and other convivial entertainments; but when they 
partake of them, for that very reaſon they ſeem to enjoy them more com- 
pletely. One inſtitution there is, at once ſocial and charitable, and that is, 
the contributions raiſed for celebrating the weddings of people of an inferior 
rank. Thoſe feſtivities partake of the ancient Saturnalia; but though the 
company conſiſts promiſcuouſly of the high and low, the entertainment is as 
decent as it is jovial. Each gueſt pays according to his inclination or ability, 
but ſeldom under a ſhilling a bead, for which they have a wedding dinner and 
dancing. When the parties happen to be ſervants in reſpectable 12 the 
contributions are fo liberal that they often eſtabliſh the young couple in the 
world. ern 

The common people of Scotland retain the ſolemn and decent manner of 
their anceſtors at burials. When a relation dies in a town, the pariſh-beadle 
is ſent round with a paſſing-bell ; but he ſtops at certain places, and with a 
flow melancholy tone announces the name of the party deceaſed and the time 
of his interment, to which he invites all his fellow countrymen. At the hour 
appointed, if thedeceaſed was beloved in the place, vaſt numbers attend. The 
proceſſion is ſometimes preceded by the magiſtrates and their officers, as the 
_ deceaſed is carried in his coffin, covered by a velvet pall with chair poles, to 
the grave, where it is interred, without any oration or addreſs to the peo- 
ple, or prayers, or farther ceremony, than the neareſt relation thanking 
the company for their attendance. The funerals of the nobility and gen- 
try are performed in much the fame manner as in England, but with- 
. out any funeral ſervice. The Highland funerals were generally pre- 
ceded by bagpipes, which played certain dirges, called coronachs, and were ac- 
co:npamed by the voices of the attendants of both fexes. 

Dancing is a favourite amuſernent in this country, but little regard is paid to 
art or ;;racefulneſs : the whole conſiſts in agility, and in keeping time to their 
own tunes, which they do with great exactn One of the peculiar diver- 
lions practiſed by the gentlemen, is the Golf, which requires an equal degree 
of art and ftrengtk ; it is played by a bat and a ball; the latter is ſmaller and 
harder than a cricket ball: the bat is of a taper conſtruction, till it terminates 


in the part that ſtrikes the ball, which is loaded with lead and faced with horn. 
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The diverſion itſelf reſembles that of the Mall, which was common in Eng- 
land in the middle of the laſt century. An expert player will ſend the ball an 
amazing diſtance at one ſtroke ; cach party follows his ball upon an © 
heath, and he who ſtrikes it in feweſt ſtrokes into a hole, wins the game. The 
diverſion of Curling is likewiſe peculiar to the Scots, It is performed upon 
ice, with large flat tones, often from twenty to two hundred pounds weight 
each, which they hurl from a common ſtand to a mark at a certain diſtance ; 
and whoever is neareſt the mark is the victor. Theſe two may be called 
the ſtanding winter and ſummer diverſions in Scotland. The natives are ex- 
pert at all the other diverfions common in England, cricket excepted, of 
which they have no notion ; the gentlemen conſidering it as too athletic and 
mechanical. 

LANGUAGE AND DRESS. ] I place theſe two articles under the ſame head, be- 
cauſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other, both of them 
being evidently Celtic. The. Highland plaid is compoſed of a woolen ſtuff, 
ſometimes very fine, called tartan. This confiſts of various colours, forming 
ſtripes which croſs each other at right angles; and the natives value them- 
ſelves upon the judicious arrangment, or what they call ſetts, of thoſe ſtripes 
and colours, which, where {kilfully managed, produce a pleaſing effect to 
the eye. Above the ſhirt the Highlander wears a waiſtcoat of the ſame com- 
poſition with the plaid, which commonly conſiſts of twelve yards in width, 
and which they throw over the ſhoulder into very gear the form of a Ro- 
man toga, as repreſented in ancient ſtatues ; ſometimes it is faſtened round the 
middle with a leathern belt, ſo that part of the plaid hangs down before 
and behind like a petticoat, and ſupplies the want of breeches. This they 
call being dreſſed in a phelig, but which the Lowlanders call a lil, and 
which is probably the ſame word with Celt. Sometimes they wear a kind 
of petticoat of the ſame variegated ſtuff, buckled round the waiſt, and this 
they term the philibeg, which ſeems to be of Milefian extraction. Their 
are likewiſe of tartan tied below the knee with tartan garters 
formed into taſſels. The poorer people wear upon their feet brogues made 
of untanned or undreſſed leather; for their heads a blue flat cap is uſed, 
called a bonnet, of a particular woollen manufacture. From the belt of the 
philibeg hung generally their knives and a dagger, which they called a 
dirk, and an iron piſtol, ſometimes of fine workmanſtup, and curiouſly inlaid 
with filver. The introduction of the broad fword of Andrea Ferrara, a 
Spaniard (which was always part of the Highland dreſs), ſeems to be no 
earlier than the reign of James III. who invited that excellent workman to 
Scotland. A large leathern purſe, richly adorned with filver, hanging be- 
fore them, was always part of a Highland chieftain's dreſs, - 

The dreſs of the Highland women conſiſted of a petticoat and jerkin, with 
ſtrait Neeves, trimmed or not trimmed, according to the quality of the wearer ; 
over this they wore a plaid, which they either held cloſe under their chins 
with the hand, or faſtened with a buckle of a particular faſhion. On the 
head they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different forms. The women's 
plaid has been but lately diſuſed in Scotland by the ladies, who wore it in a 
graceful manner, the drapery falling towards the feet in large folds. A 
curious virtuoſo may find a ftrong reſemblance between the variegated and 
ſunbriated draperies of the ancients, and thoſe of the Tuſcans (who were 
anqueſtionably of Celtic original) as they are to be ſeen in the monuments of 

- | x 


antiquity. +I 
The attachment of Highlanders 1 this dreſs rendered it a bond of ns 
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often proved dangerous to the government. efforts had been 
by the legiſlature, after ,the rebellion in eres them, and 
them to conform to the Low-country drefſes. The diſarming ſcheme 
the wioſt ſucceſsful ; for when the rebellion in 1745, broke out, the 
common people had fcarcely any other arms than thoſe which they took from 
the king's Their overthrow at Culloden rendered it no difficult qat- 
ter for the legiſlature to force them into a total of their dreſs. Its 
conveniency, however, for the purpoſes of the field, is fo great, that ſome of 
the Highland regiments ſtill retain it. Even n have of 
late reſumed the uſe of it; and for its lightneſs and the freedom it gives to 
the body, many of the Highland gentlemen wear it in the ſummer tithe. 

the higher and middle ranks of the Low country differs little 
or nothing from the Engliſh ; but many of the try ſtill retain the bon- 
net, for the cheapneſs and lightneſs of the wear. The dreſs of the women 


of all ranks is much the ſame in both kingdoms, but not ſo as to their neat- 


neſs, and the cleanlineſs of the female ſervants. 

I have already mentioned the language of the Highlanders, eſpecially to- 
wards Lochaber and Badenoch, to be radically Celtic. The Engliſh ſpoken 
by the Scots, notwithſtanding its provincial articulations, which are as fre- 
quent there as in the more Fo et counties, is 22 14 - ſame manner 
in both kingdoms. - At preſent the unciation of a chman is greatly 
improving, and with fome does not Giffer from the pronunciation of a Lon- 
doner, more than that of a Londoner does from an inhabitant of Somerſet ; 
ſhire, and fome parts of Worceſterſhire. 

Punisunzurs. ] Theſe are pretty much the ſame in Scotland as in En 
land, beheading uſed to be performed by an inſtrument called the Maid- 
en ; the model of which, it is well known, was brought from Halifax in Eng- 
land to Scotland, by the regent earl Morton, and it was firſt uſed for the ex- 
ecution of himſelf, 


Rerticion.] Ancient Scottiſh hiſtorians, with Bede, and other writers, 


enerally agree that Chriſtianity was firſt taught in Scotland by ſome of the 
Areiples St. John the Apoſtle, who fled to this northern corner to avoid 
the perſecution of Domitian, the Roman emperor; though it was not pub- 
licly profeſſed till the beginning of the third century, when a prince, whom 
Seotch hiſtorians called Donald the Firft, his queen, and ſeveral of his nobles, 
were ſolemnly bapti It was farther confirmed by emigrations from South 
Britain, during the perſecutions of Aurelius and Dioclefian, when it became 
the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland, under the mana t of cerfain learned 
and pious men, named Culdees, who ſeem to have been the firſt regular 
in Scotland, and were governed by overſeers or biſhops choſen by themſelves, 
from among their own body, and who had no pre-eminence of rank over the 
Thus, i of the church of Rome, Chriſtianity ſeems to have been 
taught, planted, and finally confirmed m Scotland as a national church, when 
it flouriſhed in its native ſimplicity, till the arrival of Palladius, a prieſt ſent 
by the biſhop of Rome in the anch century, who found means to introduce 
the modes and ceremonies of the Romiſh church, which at prevailed, 
and Scotland became involved in that darkneſs which for ages overſpread 
Europe ; though their dependance upon the pope was very flender, when 
compared to the blind ſubjection of many other nations. = 
- The Culdees, however, long retained their original manners, and remained 
2 diſtinct order, notwithſtanding the oppreſſion of the Romiſh , fo late 
as the age of Robert Bruce in the 14th century, when they di 
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of obſervation, that the oppoſition AL 
— —— uldees, was in the 
5 England by John Wickliffe, a man of parts and learning, 
forerunner in the work of reformation, to John Hufz and Jerom 
as the latter were to Martin Luther and Joha Calvin. But 
doctrines of n 
reformers in the 16th century, and the age ſeemed g - 
ne of to receive — — for that great 99 
be of Rong god he eng Vow ty payer in England was reſerved to the age 
es to Henry VIII. 

Soon after that im portant event took place in England, when learning, 
little arts, and ſcienc . af the church of 
kin. Rome, as well as the profligate lives of her clergy, dil not eſcape the notice | 
ation of a free and enq err 


It began in the | rogrels under that of his 
* daughter May; — X js at —_— pe the preaching of _ x 
to- Knox, who had the doctrines of Calvin, and in a, degree was 
oken apoſtle of Scotland. Ce EE I ws 
: fre. the abolition of the Roman Catholic Religion, they were to ſucceed to the 
mag revenues of that clergy. The great nobility, who had parcelled out thoſe 
eatly poſſeſſions for themſelves, did not at firſt diſcourage this notion; but no ſoon- 
1 er 2 Knox ſuccceded in his deſigns, r h throvgh the fury of the mob 
erſet · deſtroyed ſome af che fineſt ecclebaſiical in the world, than the 

| parliament, or rather the nobility, — — the church Lyings, and 
Eng- molt ſcandalouſſy left the reformed clergy to live almoſt in a ſtate of beggary ; 
Maid- 2 produce any great ſtruggle or alteration i theic 

vour. 

ane The nobility and great landholders left the doctrine and diſcipline of the 


church to be modelled by the preachers, and they were confirmed by parlia- - 
fe, ment. Succeeding times nd the preſbyterian clergy of vaſt importance 
A the to the ſtate ; and their revenus have been ſo much mended , 5 you 
1 ſtipend there exceeds 150l. a car, few fall ſhort of Gal. and none d. 
pub- If the preſent expenſive mode of living continues in Scotland, the eſtabliſhed 
4 clergy will have many unanſwerable ts eee 
obles, revenues. 
Zouth The bounds of this work do not admit of at large npon the doc- 
3 trinal and œconomical part of the church of d. Ie is fulicient to 
1 lay, that its firſt principle is a parity of eccleſiaſtical authority among all its 
-lergy ; that it agrees in its cenſures with the refarmed churches 
ſelves, in the chief beads of oppo fition to ; but that it is modelled princip: 
er the 
e been 
when 
| ſent 
oduce 
railed, 
ſpread 
when 
nained 
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They have been, ever fince the Revolution, firm adherents to civil liberty, ea] 


and the houſe of Hanover; and aged with remarkable intrepidity duri a 

the rebellion in 1745. They dreſs without clerical robes : but ſome >| a 
them appear in the pulpit in gowns, after the Geneva form, and bands. his 
- They make no uſe of ſet forms in worſhip, but are not prohibited that of mi 

the Lord's Prayer. The rents of the biſhops, ſince the abolition of epiſco- 

pacy, are paid to the king, who commonly appropriates them to piouspur. co 
poſes. A thouſand pounds a year is always fent by his majeſty for the uſe ch 
of proteſtant ſchools erected by act of parliament in North Britain, and the th 
Weſtern ifles ; and the Scotch clergy, of late, have planned out funds for the cl 
ſupport of their widows and orphans. The number of pariſhes in Scotland | 
are eight hundred and ninety, whereof thirty one are collegiate churches, by 
that is, where the cure is ſerved by more than one miniſter. * tet 
The higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the general aſſembly, Pr 
which we may call the eccleſiaſtical parliament of Scotland. It confiſts of of 
commiſſioners, ſome of which are laymen, under the title of ruling elders, II, an 
from preſbyteries, royal burghs and univerſities. A preſbytery, conſiſting of of 
under twelve miniſters, ſends two miniſters and one ruling elder : if it contains m 
between twelve and eighteen miniſters, it ſends three and one ruling elder ; if it an 
contains between eighteen and twenty-four miniſters, it ſends four miniſters ed 
and two ruling elders ; but if the preſbytery has twenty-four miniſters, it ſends th 
five miniſters and two ruling elders. Every royal burgh ſends one ruling th 
elder, and Edinburgh two; whoſe election mult be atteſted by the reſpective Pr 
kirk ſeſſions of their own burghs. Every univerſity ſends one commiſſioner, in 
uſually a miniſter of their own body. "Theſe commiſſioners are choſen yearly, ab 
fix weeks before the meeting of the aſſembly. The ruling elders are often of 
of the firſt quality of the country. in 


The king preſides by his commiſſioner (who is always a nobleman) in this 
aſſembly, which meets once a-year : but he has no voice in their dehberations. 
The order of their proceedings is regular, though the number of members 
often creates a confuſion ;. which the moderator who is choſen by them to be 
as it were ſpeaker of the houſe, has not ſufficient authority to prevent. 

Appeals are brought from all the other ecclefiaſtical courts in Scotland to 
the general aſſembly; and no appeal lies from its determination in religious, 
matters. * 

Provincial ſynods are next in authority to the general aſſembly. They are 
compoſed of a number of the adjacent preſbyteries, over whom they have a 
power ; and there are fifteen of them in Scotland; but their acts are reverſi- 
ble by the general aſſembly. 

Subordinate to the ſynods are preſpyteries, fixty-nine of which are in Scot- 
land, each conſiſting of a number of contiguous pariſhes, The minifters of 
theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder, choſen half yearly out of every ſeſſion, 
compoſes a preſbytery. Theſe preſbyteries meet in the head town of that di- 
vifion ; but have no juriſdiction beyond their own bounds, though within 
theſe they have co {ance of all eccleſiaſtical cauſes and matters. A chief 
part of their bufines is the ordination of candidates for livings, in which they 
are regular and ſolemn. The patron of a living is bound to nominate or pre- 
ſent in fix months after a vacancy, otherwiſe the preſbytery fills the place ur 
devoluvo ; but that privilege does not hold in royal burghs. 

A kirk ſeſſion is the loweſt ecclefiaſtic judicatory in Scotland, and its au- 
thority does not extend beyond its own pariſh. The members conſiſt of the 
miniſters, elders and deacons. The deacons are laymen, and act pretty 
much as churchwardens do in England, by having the ſuperintendency of 
the poor, and taking care of other p:rochial affairs. The elder, or, as he 5 
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called, the ruling elder, is a place of great parochial traſt, and he i; 
a lay-perſon of quality or intereſt, in the pariſh. They are ſuppoſed to act in 
a kind of co-ordinascy with the miniſter, and to be aſſiſting to him in many of 
his clerical duties, particularly in catechiſing, viſiting the fick, and at the com- 
munion- table. 

The office of miniſters, or preaching preſbyters, includes the offices of dea. 
cons and ruling elders ; they alone can preach, adminiſter the ſacraments, cate- 
chiſe, pronounce church cenſures, ordain deacons and ruling-elders, aſſiſt at 
the impoſition of hands upon other miniſters, and moderate or preſide in all ec- 
cleſiaſtical judicatories. | 

It has already been obſervedthat the eſtabliffied religion of Scotland is preſ- 
byterian ; that it was formerly of a rigid nature, and partobk of all the auf- 
terities of Calviniſm, and of too much of the intolerance of popery, but at 
preſent it is mild and gentle, and the fermons and other theological writin 
of many of the modern Scotch divines, are equally diſtinguiſhed by good ſen 
and moderation. It is to be wiſhed, however, that this moderation was not too 
often interrupted by the fanaticiſm not only of lay ſeceders, but of regular 
miniſters. Theſe are induſtrious to fix upon the abſurdities of former divines 
and viſionaries, and eccleſiaſtical ordinances and diſcipline which were ſuppoſ- 
ed to be incompatible with the nature of government. A vaſt nnmber of 
theſe ſeceding congregations are to be found in tho Lowlands. They maintain 
their own preachers, though ſcarcely any two congregations agree either in 
principle or practice with each other. We do not, however, find that they fly 
in the ſace of the civil power, or at leaſt the inſtances are rare and inconſider- 
able: and perhaps many of theſe ſecęſſions are lawful, or to be juſtified on account 
of the t abuſes of patronages, by which many pariſhes have unworthy or 
incapable miniſters impoſed upon them, as is the caſe in many places in England. 

A different ſet of diffenters, in Scotland, conſiſt of the epiſcopalians, a few 
quakers, many baptiſts, and other ſectaries, who are denominated from their 
preachers. Epiſcopacy, from the time of the Reſtoration in 1660, to that 
of the Revolution in 1688, was the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland; and would 
probably have continued ſo, had not the biſhops, who were in general very 
weak men, and creatures of the duke of York, afterwards James VII. and 
II. refuſed to recogniſe king William's title. The partiſans of that unhappy 
prince retained the epiſcopal rehgion ; and king William's government was 
rendered ſo unpopular in Scotland, that in queen Anne's time, the epiſco- 
palians were more numerous in ſome parts than the preſbyterians ; and 
their meetings, which they held under the act of toleration, as well attended. 
A Scotch epiſcopalian thus becoming anpther name for a Jacobite, they receiv- 
ed ſome checks after the rebellion in 1715 ; but they recovered themſelves ſo 
well, that at the breaking out of the rebellion in 1745, they became again 
numerous, after which the goverment found means to invalidate the acts of 
their clerical order. Their meetings, however, ſtill ſubſiſt, but thinly. In 
the mean while, the decline of the nonjurors is far from having ſuppreſſed epiſ- 
copaey in Scotland; the Engliſh biſhops ſupply them with clergy qualified 
according to law, whoſe chapels are chiefly tilled by the Engliſh, and ſuch 
Scotch hearers of that perſuaſion as have places under the government. 

The defection of fome great families from the cauſe of popery, and the ex- 
tinction of others, have rendered its votaries inconſiderable in Scotland. 
They are chiefly confined to the northern parts, and the iſlands : and though 
a violent oppoſition was lately raiſed againft them, fearing their liberties were 
as to be enlarged, they appear to 2 1 as proteſtant 
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Scotland, during the time of epiſcapacy, contained two archbiſhopricy, 
Andrew's and Glaſgow ; n Edinb — 


erdeen, Murray, Brechin, Dumblain, Roſs, Caithneſs, Galloway 
bs. and the ies. ; ; 


EARNING, AND LEARNED MEN.) For this article we may refer to the 


literary hiſtory of Europe for 1400 years The weſtern parts and iſles 
of Scbtland produced St. Patrick, the celebrated apoſtle of Ireland; and 
many others hnce, whoſe names would make a long article. The writings of 
Adamnarus, and other authors, who lived before, and at the time of the Nor. 
man invaſion, which are come to our hands, are ſpecimens of their learning. 
Charles the Great, or C moſt unqueſtionably held a correſpondence 


by letters with the kings of Scotland, with whom he formed a famous league; 


and employed Scotchmen in planning, ſettling and ruling his favourite univer- 
ſities, and other ſeminaries of learning in France, Italy, and Germany. It is 
an undoubted truth, a ſeeming paradoxical fact, that Barhour, a 
Scotch philoſopher, and hiſtorian, though prior in time to Chaucer, 
havin uriſhed in the year 1368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as 
ure Eoglith as that bard, and his verſification is perhaps more harmonious. 
The deſtruction of the Scotch monuments of learning and antiquity have ren- 
dered their early annals lame, and often fabulous : bat the Latin ſtyle of 
Buchanan's hiſtory is to this day the moſt claſſical of all modern productions. 
The letters of the Scotch kings to the neighbouring princes, are incomparably 
the fineſt compoſition of the times in which they were written, and are free 
from the barbariſms of thoſe ſent them in anſwer. This has been conſidered 
as a proof, that claſſical learning was more cultivated at the court of Scotland 
than at any other in Europe. - 
The . — of the logarithms, a diſcovery which in point of ingenuity 
and utility may vie with any that has been made in modern times, is the in- 
diſputable right of Napier of Merchiſtone. And face his time, the mathe- 
matical ſciences have been cultivated in Scotland with great ſucceſs. Keil, in 
his phyſico- mathematical works, to the clearneſs of his reaſoning has added 
the colouring of a poet, which is the more remarkable, not only as the ſub- 
ject is little fuſceptible of ornament, but as he wrote in an ancient language. 
Of all writers on aſtronomy, Gregory is allowed to be one of the moſt per- 
fe& and elegant. Maclaurin, the companion and the friend of fir Iſaac New- 
fon, was endowed with all that precifion and force of mind, which rendered 
him pecuharly fitted for bringing down the ideas of that man to the 
level of apprehenſions, and for diffufing that light through the 
world, which Newton had coufined within the ſphere of the learned. His 
Treatiſe on Fluxions is by the beſt judges in E as the cleareſt 
account of the moſt refiged and ſubtile ſ ions on which the human mind 
ever exerted itſelf with ſucceſs. While Maclaurin ued this new career, 
a geometrician no leſs famous diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, but almoſt de- 
ſerted, tract of antiquity. This was the late Dr. Simſon, ſo well known over 
Europe for his illuſtration of the ancient g . His Elements of Euclid, 
above all his Conic Sections, are ſufficient of themſelves to eſtabliſh the ſcien- 
tific reputation of his native country. | 


This however, does not reſt on the character of a few mathematicians 


. 


and aſtronomers : the fine arts have been called ſiſters to denote their affinity. 
There is the ſame connection between the ſciences, particularly thoſe whas 


depend on obſervation. Mathematics and phyfics, properly ſo ch they we 5 
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allied. In medicine particularly, the names of Pitcairn, Afbuthnot, Monro, 


Smelie, Whytt, Cullen, and Gregory, hold a diſtinguiſhed place. 
Yr Nor have the Scots been unfucceſ(sful in cultivating the Belles Lettres. 
he Foreigners who inhabit warmer climates, and conceive the northern nations 
= incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed at the poetic genius and 
4 delicate ſenſibility of Thomſon. 
* But of all literery 14 that of rendering mankingind more virtuous 
and happy, which is the proper object of what is called morals, ought to be 
My regarded with peculiar honour and reſpet. The philoſophy of Dr. Hutche- 
8. ſon, not to mention other works more ſubtile and elegant, but leſs convineing 
. and leſs inftruRtive, deſerves to be read by all who would know their duty, or 
al who would wiſh to practiſe it. Next to Locke's Eſſay on the Hman Under- 
y_— ſtanding, it is perhaps the beſt diſſection of the human mind that hath appear- 
4 ed in modern times; and it is likewiſe the moſt uſeful ſupplement to 
A 3 that Eſſay. 
3 


It would be endleſs to mention all the individuals whe have diſtinguiſhed 
08. themſelves in the various branches of lit 


ture; particularly as thoſe who 


4 are alive (ſome of them in high eſteem for hiſtorical compoſition) diſpute the 
of palm of merit with the dead, and cover their country with laurels, which 
| neither envy can blaſt, nor time can deſtroy. 
hy UnivzzsiTiEs.] The univerſities of Scotland are four, viz. St. An- 
— drews , founded in 1411.—Glaſgow +, 1454. — Aberdeen t, 1477.—And 
* Edinburgh ||, 1582. 
nd It is with pleaſure we inform our readers, that a conſiderable has 
been made in the erection of a new univerſity at Edinburgh, to which our 
. moſt gracious ſovereign has been a very liberal denefactor. This edifice pro- 
11 miſes to be a noble monument of national taſte and ſpirit. 
8 S a 3 
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led — | Natural Phil. — 7 ; 
ab- Hebrew, * Mathematics, Me. licine. 
Logic, Civil Hiſtory, 
— + Glaſgow has a Chancellor, Rector, Deen . Principal, and fourteen Pro- 
Ad ors 
1 Greek, Moral Philoſopby, Divinity, * 
_ Humanity, Natural Phi 7. Civil and Scotch Law, 
Hebrew, Mathematics. Medicine, 
— 6 Oriental Languages, — Aſtronomy, Anatomy. 
His Aberdeen has properly two Colleges, vis. King's College, and Matiſchal College : 
reſt © King's College bas a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and ſever Profeffors in 
: Greek, Wa Philoſophy, Civil Law, 
4 Humanity, Dvvioey, Medicine. 
; 2 college has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and ſeven Profe ſſors of 
o » » , 
Natural Philoſuphy, - Divinity. 
Edioburgh bas a Patron, Principal, and Profeſſors in 
e — 4 | Materia Medica, 
Civil Hiſtory, Inſt. of Phyſic aud Medi- 
Natural Hiſtory, - cine, 
Scotch Law, Practice of Medicine, 
Civil Law, | Chemiſtry. 
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Cirigs, TOWNS, AND OTHER EDIFICES } Edinburgh, the ital of 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. | Scotland, naturally takes the 
lead in this diviſion, which the bounds of our work oblige us to contract. 
The caſtle, before the uſe of artillery, was deemed impregnable by force. It 
was probably built by the Saxon king Edwin, whoſe territory reached to the 
Frith of Forth, and who gave his name to Edinburgh, as it certainly did not 
fall into the hands of the Scots till the reign of Indulphus, who lived in the 
year 953. The town was built for the benefit of protection from the caſtle, 
and a more inconvenient ſituation for a capital can ſcarcely be conceived ; the 
High-ſtreet which is on. the ridge of a hill lying eaſt and weſt ; and the lanes 
running down its fides north and ſouth. In former times, the town was ſur- 
rounded by water, excepting towards the eaſt ; fo that when the French lan- 
ded in Scotland, during the regency of Mary of Guile, they gave it the name 
of Liſlebourg. This fituation ſuggeſted the idea of building very lofty houſes 
divided into ſtories, each of which contains a ſuite of rooms, generally large 
and cammodious, for the uſe of a family ; fo that the High- Hees of Edin- 
burgh, which is chiefly of hewn ſtone, broad, and well paved, makes a moſt 
auguſt appearance, eſpecially as is riſes a full mile in a direct line and gradual 
aſcent from the palace of Holyrood-houſe on the eaſt, and is terminated on 
the weſt by the rude majeſty of its caſtle, built upon a lofty rock, inacceſſible 
on all ſides except where it joins to the city. The caſtle not only overlooks 
the city, its environs, gardens, the new town, and a fine rich neighbouring 
country, but commands a moſt extenſive proſpect of the rixer Forrh, the ſhip- 
ping, the oppoſite coaſt of Fife, and even ſome hills at the diſtance of 40 or 
50 miles, which border upon the Highlands. This crowded population, how- 
ever, was ſo ſhockingly inconvenient, that the Engliſh who ſeldom went farther 
into the country, returned with the deepeſt impreſſion of Scotch naſtineſs, 
which became a proverbial. The caſtle has ſome good apartments, a tolerable 
train of artillery, and has not only a large magazine of arms and ammunition, 
but contains the ia, which were depoſited here under the molt folemn 
legal inſtruments of their never being removed from thence. All that is 
known at preſent of thoſe regalia, is contained m the inſtrument which was 
taken at the time of their being depoſited, where they are fully deſcribed. 
Facing the caſtle, as I have already obſerved, at a mile's diſtance, ſtands 
the abbey, or rather palace of Holyraod-houſe. The inner | gu of 
this palace, begun by James V. and finiſhed by Chales I. is of magnificent 
modern architecture, built according to the plan, and under the direction 
of Sir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of family, and one of the greateſt 
architects of that age. Round the quadrangle runs an arcade, adorned with 
ilaſters : and the infide contains magnificent appartments for the duke of 
— who is hereditary keeper of the palace, and for other noblemen. 
Its long gallery contains figures, ſome of which are from portraits, but all 
of them painted by modern hands, of the kings of Scotland down to the 
time of the revolution. James VII. when duke of York, intended to have 
made great improvements about this palace ; for at preſent nothing can be 
more uncomfortable than its ſituation, at the bottom of bleak, unimproved 
crags and mountains, with ſcarcely a ſingle tree in its neighbourhood. The 
chapel belonging to the — as it ſtbod when repaired and ornamented 
by that prince, is thought to have been a, moſt elegant piece of Gothic 
arechite&ure. It had à very lofty roof, and two rooms of ſtone galleries, 
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ſupported by curious pillars. | It was the conventual church of the old 


abbey. Its inſide was demoliſhed and rifled of all its rich ornaments, by 


the fury of the mob at the Revolution, which even broke into the repolt-.. 


tories 


is the room where the publie records are kept; but both it, 
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tories of the dead, DDr which 
contained the bodies of James V. his firſt queen, and Henry Darnley. 
The walls and roof of this ancient chapel gave way and fell down on the 24 
and zd of December, 1768, occaſioned by the enormous weight of a new 
421 laid over it ſome years before, which the walls were unable 
to ſupport. | | | 3 SP 
The hoſpital, founded by Herriot, goldſmith to James VI. 
commonly called Herriot's Work, ds to the ſouth-weſt of the caſtle, in 
a noble ſituation. It is the fineſt and moſt regular ſpecimen which Inigo 
Jones 8 went to Scotland as architect to queen Anne, wife of king 
ames VI.) has left us of his Gothic manner, and far exceeding any thing 
of that kind to be ſeen in England. One Balcanguhille, a divine, whom 
Herriot left his executor, is ſaid to have prevailed upon Jones to admit ſome 
barbarous devices into the bangs; particularly the windows, and to have 
inſiſted that the ornaments of each ſhould be ſomewhat different from thoſe 
of the others. It is, notwithſtanding, upon the whole, a delightful fabric, 
and adorned with gardens not inelegantly laid out. It was built for the 
maintenance and education of poor children belonging to the citizens and 
tradeſmen of Edinburgh, and is under the direction of the city magiſtrates. 
Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh, before the Revolution, 
was the college, which claims the privileges of a univerſity, founded by k:ng 
James VI. and by him put under the dire&ion of the magiſtrates, who 
have the power of chancellor and vice-chancellor. * Little can be faid of its 
buildings, which were calculated for the ſober literary manners of thoſe days ; 
they are however, improveable, and may be rendered elegant. What is of 
far more importance, it is ſupplied with. excellent profeſſors in the ſeveral 
branches of learning ; and its ſchools for every part of the medical art are 
reckoned equal to any in Europe. This college is provided with a library, 
fougded by one Clement Little, which is ſaid to have been of late greatly 
augmented, and a muſeum bgonging to it was given by Sir Andrew Balfour 
a phyfician. It contains ſeveral natural, and ſome literary curioſities, which 
one would little expect to find at Edinburgh. | 8 
The Parliament Square, or, as it is there called, Cloſe, was formerly the 
moſt ornamental part of this city: it is formed into a very noble quadrangle, 
part of which conſiſts in lofty buildings ; and in the middle is a fine equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of Charles II. The room built by Charles I. for the parliament- 
houſe, though not ſo * is better proportioned than Weſtminſter-hall; and 
its roof, though executed in the ſame manner, has been by good judges held to 
be ſuperior. It is now converted into a court of law, where a fingle judge, 
called the lord ordinary, preſides by rotation: in a room near it, fit the other 
judges ; and adjoining are the public offices of the law, exchequer, chancery, 
ſhrievalty, and magiſtracy of Edi ; and the valuable library of the law- 
yers. This equals any thing of the kind to be found in England, or 
in any part of Europe, and was at firſt entirely founded and furniſhed by law- 
__ The number of printed books it contains are amazing : and the col- 
ion has been made with exquiſite taſte and judgment. It contains hker 
wiſe the moſt valuable manuſcript remains of the Scotch hiſtory, chartularies, 
and other papers of antiquity, with a ſeries of medals, Adjanng the bbrary, 
| that which 
contains the library, though lofty in the roof, are miſerably dark and diſ- 
mal. It is faid that preparations are now carrying on, for lodging both 
* and papers in rooms far better ſuited to their importance and va- 
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The High Church of Edi 


nbargh, called that of St. Giles, is now divided 
mto four c „and a room where the general aſſembly fits, It is-a large 


Gothic building, and its ſteeple is ſurmounted by arches, formed into an im- 
perial crown, which has a good effect to the eye. The churches, and other 
edifices of the city, erected before the Union, contain little but what is com- 
mon to ſuch buildings ; but the excellent pavement of the city, which was 
begun two centuries ago by one Merlin, a Frenchman, deſerves particular 
attention. | 
The modern edifices in and near Edinburgh, ſuch as the Exchange, public 
offices, its hoſpitals, bridges, and the like, demonſtrate the vaſt improvement of 
the taſte of the Scots in their public works. Parallel to the city of Edin 
burgh, on the north, the nobility, gentry, and others, have almo complet 
a new town, upon z plan which does honour to the preſent age. The ſtreets 
and Squares are laid out with the utmoſt regularity, and the houſes are built 
of ſtone, in an elegant taſte, with all the conveniencies that render thoſe of 
England fo delightful and commodious. The fronts of fome are fuperbly 
finiſhed in all the beauties of architecture diſplaying at the ſame time the 
judgment of the builder, and the public ſpirit of the proprietor. | 
ween the old and the new town hes a narrow bottom or vale, which, 
agreeable to the original plan, was to have been formed into a ſheet of water, 
bordered by a terrace walk, and the aſcent towards the new town covered with 
pleaſure gardens, ſhrubberies, &c. But this elegant defign fell to nothing, 
through the narrow ideas of the magiſtrates, who, finding greater benefits by 
letting the ground to inferior tradeſmen, upon building leaſes, this ſpot, formed 
by nature as an agreeable opening to a crowded city, became a nuifance to 
thoſe gentlemen who: had been fo liberal in ornamenting the buildings upon 
the fummit. A decifion of the Houſe of Lords (in which a certain great 
luminary of the law, equally diſtinguiſhed for his taſte and good ſenſe, heartily 
concurred) put a ſtop to theſe mean eretions. At the weſt; or uppergend 
of this vale, the caftle, a fold rock not leſs th@ twenty ſtories high, looks 
down with awful magnificence. The eaſtern extremity is bounded by a ſtrik- 
ing obj ect of art, a lofty bridge, the middle arch being ninety feet high, 
which joins the new buildings -to the city, and renders the deſcent on each 
fide the vale (there being no water in this place) more commodious for car- 
riages. I am the more particular in defcribing this place, that the reader 
may form ſome idea of its pleaſant fituation, ſtanding on an eminence, with a 
gentle declivity on each ſide, in the heart of a rich country; the view ſouth- 
ward, that of a romantic city, its more romantic caſtle, and diſtant hills riſ- 
ing to an amazing height; while the proſpect northward gives full fcope to 
the eye, pleafes the imagination, and fills the mind with ſuch ideas as the 
works of nature alone can infpire. One agreeable proſpect, however, is ſtill 
wanting, a handſome clean inn or tavern, with a genteel coffee room towards 
the fide which overlooks the Forth; and which might eaſily be accompliſhed 
by ſubſcription, and from the great reſort of travellers, could not Fail to 
bring a profitable return. | 
Edinburgh may be confidered, notwithſtanding its caftle, and an open wall 
which encloſes it on the ſouth fide of a very modern fabric, but in the Ro- 
marr manner, as an open town; ſo that in fact it would have been impracti- 
cable for its inhabitants to have deferided it againft the rebels, who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it in 1745. Edinburgh contains a play-houſe, which has now the 
fan&ion of an act of parliament ; and concerts, aſſemblies, balls, mufic-meet- 
ings, and other polite amufements, are as frequent and brilffant here, as in any 
part of his majeſty's dominions, London and Bath excepted. 3 
| OO - Edinburgh | 


ublic 


Edinburgh is governed by a lord proveſt, four bailies, a dean of guild, and 

a treaſurer, annually choſen from the common cguncil. Every company, or 

incorporated trade, chooſes its own deacon, and here are 14 ; namely, ſur- 

geons, goldimiths ſkinners, furriers, hammer-men, ary, or 2 

maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, weavers, fullers, and bonnet- 
makers. The lord provoſt, is colonel of the town-guard, a military inſtitu- 
majefty's dominions but at >; 


tion to be found in no part of his 
they ſerve for the city-watch, and patrole the ftreets, are uſeful in 
fing ſmall commotions, and attend the execution of ſentences npon delinquents. 
They are divided into three companies, and wear an uniform ; they are im- 
mediately commanded by three officers under the name of captains. - 
lides this guard, Edinburgh raiſes ſixteen companies of trained bands, which 
ſerve as militia. The revenues of the city conſiſt chiefly of that tax which 
s now common in moſt of the bodies corporate in Sco of two Scotch 
pennies, amounting in the whole to two thirds of a farthing, laid on every 
Scotch pint of ale (containing two Engliſh quarts) conſumed within the pre- 
eincts of the city. This is a moſt judicious impoſt, as it renders the poorell 
inſenſible of the burthen. Its product, howeve:, has been ſufficient 
to defray the expence of ſupplying the city with excellent water, brought 
in leaden pipes at the diſtance of four miles; of erecting reſervoirs, enlarging 
ark: way of Leith, of completing other public works, of great expence 
u ty. . 

Leith, though near two miles diſlant, may be properly called the harbour 
of Edinburgh, being under the ſame juriſdiction. It contains nothing re- 
markable but the remains of two citadels (if they are not the ſame), which 
were fortified and bravely defended by the French, under Mary of Guiſe, 
againſt the Engliſh, and afterwards repaired by Cromwell. The neighbour- 
bood of Edinburgh is adorned with noble ſeats, which are daily 5 : 
ſome of them yield to few in Englahd ; but they are too numerous to 
particularized here. I cannot however avoid mentioning the carl of Aber- 
corn's, a ſhort way from the city, the duke of B b's houſe at Dal- 
keith, that of the marquis of Lothian at New-bottle, and Hopton-houſe, ſo 
called from the earl its owner. About four miles from Edinburgh is Roſlin, 
noted for a ſtately Gothic chapel, counted one of the moſt curious pieces of 
workmanſhip in Europe; founded in the year 1440, by William St. Clair, 
prince of Orkney, and duke of Oldenburgh. | 

Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk, fituated on a gentle declivity floping to- 
wards river Clyde, 44 miles weſt of Edinburgh, is, for population, com- 
merce and riches, the ſecond city of Scotland, and, conlidering its fize, the 
Grit in Great Britain, and perhaps in Europe, as to elegance, regularity, and 
the beautiful materials of its buildings. The {trects croſs each other at Rus 
angles, and are broad, ſtraight, well paved, and conſequently clean. The 
houſes make a grand appearance, and are in general four or five ſtories high, 
and many of them towards the centre of the city, are fapported by arcades, 


"which form piazzas, and give the whole an air of magnificenee. Some of the 


modern built churches are in the fineſt ſtyle of architecture: and the cathe- 
ral is a ſtupendous Gothic building, hardly to be paralleled in that kind of 
uchitecture. It contains three churches, one of which ſtands above other, 
and is furniſhed with a very fine ſpi ipringing from a tower; the whole 
being reckoned a maſterly and matchlel abric. It was dedicated to St. 
Mungo, or Kentigern, who was à biſho Glaſgow in the 6th century. 
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is a loſty building, and has very noble apartments for the magiſtrates. The 
univerſity is eſteemed the moſt ſpacious and beſt built of any in Scotland, 
and is at preſent in a thriving ſtate. In this city are ſeveral well endowed 
hoſpitals ; and it is 8 well ſupplied with large and convenient inna, 

roper for the accommodation of ftran of any rank. There are two 

idges built acroſs the river Clyde; E our bounds do not allow us to 
particularize theſe, and the other public - ſpirited undertakings of this city 
carrying on by the inhabitants who do honour to the benefits arifing from 
their vaſt commerce, both foreign and internal; which they carry on with 
—_— ſucceſs. In Glaſgow are ſeven churches and eight or ten meeting 
houſes for ſectaries of various denominations. The, number of its inhabitants 
have been eftimited at 70,000. 

Aberdeen is rapidly advancing both in improvement and population. 
It is the capital of a ſhire, to which it gives its name, and contains 
two towns, New and Old Aberdeen. The former is the ſhire town, 
and evidently built for the purpoſe of commerce. It is a large well-built city, 
and has a good quay, or tide harbour*: in it are three churches, and ſeveral 
epiſcopal meeting-houſes, a conſiderable degree of foreign commerce and 
much ſhipping, a well frequented univerſity, and above 20,000 inhabitants. 
Old Aberdeen, near a mile diſtant, though almoſt joined to the New, by 
means of a long village, has no dependence on the other : it is a moderately 
_ market-town, but has no haven. In each of theſe two places there is a 
wellendowed college, both together being termed the univerſity of Aberdeen, 
although guite independent of each other. 

Perth, the capital town of Perthſhire, lying on the river Tay, trades to 
Norway and the Baltic; is finely ſituated, has an improving linen manufac- 
tory, and lies in the neighbourhood of one of the molt fertile ſpots in Great 
Britain, called the Carſe of Gowry. Dundee, by an enumeration in 1788, 
contains about 24,000: inhabitants: it Hies near the mouth of the river Tay; 
it is a town of confiderable trade, exgorting much linen, grain, herrings, and 

eltry, tp ſundry foreign parts; an has three churches. Montrole, Aber- 

rothick, and Brechin, lie in the ſame county of Angus: the firſt has a great 
and flouriſhing trade, and the manufactures of the other two are upon the 
thriving hand. | 

It may be neceſſary again to put the reader in mind, that I write with great 
uncertainty with regard to the population of Scotland, on account of its im- 
proving ſtate. I have rather under than over-rated the number of inhabitants 
in the towns I have mentioned; for the influx of the people, and the increaſe 
of matrimony in proportion to that of property, mult create great alterarions 
for the better and few for the worſe, becauſe the inhabitants who are diſpoſe® 
to induſtry may Aways find employment. This uncertainty is the reafon 
why I omit a particular deſcription of Dumfries, Air, Greenock, Paiſley, 
Stirling, and about 50 other burghs and towns gf very conſiderable trade in 
Scotland. | | 


The ancient Scots valued themſelves upon truſting to their own valour, ö 


and not to fortifications, for the defence of their country. This was a 
maxim more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they have often experienced; 
and, indeed, at this day, their forts would make but a ſorry figure; if regular 
ly attacked. The caſtles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton, formerly 
thought places of great ſtrength, could not hold out 48 hours, if befieged by 
6000 regular troops, with proper artillery. Fort William which lies in the 
Welt bighlands, is ſufficicht to bridle the inhabKants of that neighbourhood j 
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as are Fort George, and Fort Auguſtus, in the north and north-weſt ; but 
none of them can be conſidered as defences againſt a foreign enemy. 

I ſhall not pretend to enter upon a deſcription of the noble edifices that, 
within the courſe of this and the laſt century, have been erected for private 
perſons in Scotland becauſe they are ſo numerous that to particulariſe them 
exceeds the bounds of my plan. It is ſufficient to ſay, that many of them are 
equal to fome of the moſt fuperb buildings in England and foreign countries, 
and the reader's ſurpriſe at this will ceaſe, when he is informed that the genius 
of no people in the world is more devoted to architecture thaa that of the no- 


| bility and gentry in Seotland ; and that there is no country in Europe, on 


account of the cheapneſs of materials, where it can be gratified at ſo moderate 
an expence. This may zkewiſe account for the tupenduous Gothic cathe- 
drals, and other religious edifices, which anciently abounded in Scotland; 
but at the time of the Reformation they were moſtly demoliſhed, by. a furious 
and moſt tumultuous mob, who, in theſe practices, received too much coun- 
tenance from the reforming Ag. exaſperated at the long and fore ſufferings 
they had endured from the popiſh party. + 


ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, 


The Roman and other antiquities 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. found in Scotland, have of themſelves 
furniſhed matter for large volumes. The ſtations of the Roman legions, their 
caſtella, their pretentures or walls reaching acroſs the iſland, have been traced 
with great preciſion by antiquaries and hiftogans ; ſo that, without ſome 
freſh diſcoveries, an account of them could afford no inſtruction to the learn- 
ed, and but little amuſement to the ignorant ; becauſe at preſent they can be 
diſcovered only by critical eyes. Some mention of the chief, however may 
be proper. The courſe of the Roman wall {or as it is called by the country 
people, Graham's Dyke, from a tradition that a Scottiſh warrior of that 
name firſt broke over it), between the Clyde and Forth, which was firſt 


marked out by Agricola, and completed by Antoninus Pius, is ſtill diſcerni- 


ble, as are ſeveral Roman camps in the neighbourhood “. Agricola's camp, 
at the bottom of the Grampian hills, is a ſtriking remain of Roman antiquity. 1 
is ſituated at Ardoch, in Perthſhire, and is generally thought to have been the 


 eamp occupied by Agricola, before he fought the bloody battle, ſo well record- 


ed by Tacitus, with Galgacus, the Caledonian king, who was defeated. Some 
writers think, that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch, was, on rccount of the 
numeroys Roman coins and inſcriptions found near it, a Roman caſtellum or 
fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the moſt entire and beft preſerved of any 
Roman antiquity of that kind in North Britain, having no leſs than five rows of 
ditches, and fix ramparts on the ſouth fide ; and of the four gates which lead 


Near the weſtern +x*remiry of this wall, at Duntocher, in Dumbartonſhire, a coun- 
tryman, in digging a trench on the declivity of a hill, upon whi-h are ſeen the remains of 
a Roman fort, turned up ſeveral uncommon t les, which exciting the curioſity of the 
ſantry in that neighbourhood, it was not lang before bey broke io upon an entire Fab. 
terraneous building, from which they duggout a cart-load of theie materials A geutleman, 
who was then upon a journey through of Scotland, ſound means, upon the ſecond 
day, to ſtop all farther proceedings, in hopes that ſome public ſpirited perſons would, by 
taking off the ſurface, explore the whole without demoliſhing it. The tiles are of ſeven 
different ſizes ; the ſmalleſt being ſeven, and the largeſt twenty · one inches ſquare. They 
are from two to three inches in — of a reddiſh colour, and in a pcrfe4ly ſound con- 
dition. The leſſer ones compoſed ſeveral rows of pillars, which form a labyrinth of paſ- 
ages about cighteen inches ſquare ; and the larger tiles being laid over the whole, ferve 
as a roof to ſupport the carth above, which is found to be two feet in depth. The buil- 
. — a ſubterraneous wall of hewn tone. The bones and teeth of avima's 
with a ſooty kind of earth, were found in the paoges 3 from which ſome bave cob je tur- 
11 this building to have been occupied as a bot-bed for the utc of the neighbouring ger- 
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n diſtinct and plain, viz. the prætoria, decumana, 
an tra. . 

The Roman Temple, or building ig the form of the Pantheon at Rome, 
or of the dome of St. Paul's at Loadon, ſtaod upon the banks of the river 
Carron, in Stirlingſhire, but has been lately barbarouſly demoliſhed, by a 
neig ing Goth, for the purpoſe of mending a mill-pond. Its height was 
twenty-two feet, and its external circumference at the baſe was eighty- eight 
feet 3 ſo that upon the whole it was one of the moſt complete Roman anti- 


of his ſaccetlors, as a to the god Terminus, as it ſtood near the preten- 
ture which bounded the Roman empire in Britain to the north. Near it are 
ſome artificial conical mouuts of earth, which ſtill -ctain the name of Duni- 
pace, or Duni-pacis ; which ſerve to evidence that there was. kind of ſolemn 
compromiſe between the Romans and the Caledonians, that the former ſhould 
not extend their empire farther to the northwards. 

Innumerable are the coins, urns} utenſils, inſcriptions, and other remains 
of the Romans, that have been found in the different parts of Scotland; ſome 
of them to the north of the wall, where, however, it does not appear they made 
any eſtabliſhment. By the inſcriptioas foung near the wall, the names of the 
legionsthat built it, and how far they carried it on, may be learned. The re- 
mains of Roman highways are frequent in the ſouthern 

Daniſh camps and fortifications are eaſily diſcernible in ſeveral northern 
countries, and are known by their ſquare figures and difficult fituations. 
Some honſes or ſtupendnus fabrics remain in Roſs-ſhire, but whether they 
are Daniſh, Pictiſh, or Scottiſh, does not appear. The elevations of two of 
chem are to be ſeen in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale, I am of opinion 
that they are Norwegian or Scandinavian ſtructures, and built about the 
fifth century, to favour the deſcents of that people upon thoſe coaſts. 

Two Piftiſh monuments, as they are thought to be, of a very extraordinary 
conſtruftion, were lately ſtanding in Sc one of them at Abernethy in 
Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus; both of them are columns, hollow 
m the inſide, and without the ſtarr ; that of Breehin is the molt entire, 
being covered at the top with a ſpiral roof of ſtone, with three or four win- 
dos above the cornice : it conſiſts of fixty regular courſes of hewn freeſtone 
laid circularly, and regularly tapering towards the top. If theſe columns are 
really Pictiſh, that people muſt have had among them architects that far ex- 
eceded thoſe of any coeval monuments to be found in Europe, as they have 
all the appearance of an order: and the building is neat, and in the Ro- 
man ſtyle of architecture. It is, however, difficult to aſſign them to any 
but the Picts, as they ſtand in their dominions ; and ſome ſculptures upon 
that at Brechin, denote it to be of Chriſtian origin. It is not indeed impoſ- 
fible that theſe ſculptures are of of a later date. Beſides theſe two pil- 
hrs, many other Piftiſh buildings are found in Scotland, but not of the ſame 


The veſtiges of erections by the anFent Scots themſelves, are not only 
curious but inſtructive, as they regard many important events of their hiſtory. 
That people had among them a rude notion of ſculpture, in which they 
tranſmitted the actious of their Kings and heroes. At a place called Aber- 
lemno, near Brechio, four or five ancient obeliſks are {till to be ſeen, called 
the Daniſh tones of Aberlemno. They are erected as commemoratians of 
the Scotch victories over that people; and are adorned with bas-reliefs of 
men on horſeback, and many erablematical tigures and bieroglyphics, not in- 
_ teKgible at this day, but minutely deſcribed by Mr. Gordon. Many other 


quities in the world. It is thought to have been built by Agricola, or ſome 
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hiſtorical monuments of the Scots may be diſcovered on the like occafions ; 
but it maſt be acknowledged, that the obſcurity of their ſculptures has en- 
couraged a field of boundleſs and frivolous conjectures, fo that the 
tations of many of them are often fanciful. It: would, however, be unpard- 
onable, if 1 ſhould negle& to mention the ſtone near the town of Forreſs of 
Fortroſe, in Murray, which far ſurpaſſes all the others in magnificence and 
grandeur, “ and is (fays Mr. Gordon) perhaps one of the moſt ſtately monu- 
ments of that kind in Europe. It riſes about 24 feet in height above 
nd, and is, as L am credibly informed, no leſs than 12 or 15 feet below ; 
that the whole height is at leaſt 35 feet, and its breath near five. It is 
all one fingle and entire ſtone ; variety of figures in relievo are carved 


| thereon, and ſome of them ſtill diſtin and viſible ; but the injury of the 


weather has obſcured thoſe towards the upper part. Though this monu- 
ment Ras been generally looked upon as Daniſh, yet I have little doubt of 
its being Scotch, and that it was erected in commemoration of the final ex- 
pulſion of the Danes out of Murray, where they held their laſt ſettlement in 
Scotland, after the defeat they received from Malcolm, a few years before 
the Norman invaſion. a 

At Sand wick, in Roſs-ſhire, is a very ſplendid ancient obeliſk, ſurround- 
ed at the baſe with large, well cut flag ſtones, formed like ſteps. Both ſides 
of the column are covered with various enrichments, in well finiſhed carved 
work. The one face preſents a ſumptuous crofs, with a figure of St. An- 
drew qq; each hand, and ſome uncouth animals and flowerings underneath. 
The diviſion on the reverſe, exhibits a variety of cunous figures, birds, 
and animals. | | 

The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin are very ftriking ; and many parts of 
that fine building have ſtill the remains of much grandeur and dignity in 
them. The weſt door is highly ornamented, there is much-elegance in 
the carvings, and the whole edifee diſplays very elaborate workmanſhip. 

Among the remains of ancient caſtles, may be mentioned Klldrumy caſtle 
in the north of Scotland, which was formerly a place of great ſtrength and 
magnificence, and often uſed as an aſylum to noble families in periods of 
civil war. Inverurie caftle, the ancient ſeat of e earl · mareſchals of Scot- 
land, is alſo a large and lofty pile, fituated on a ſteep bank of the river ; 
two very high towers bound the front, and even in their decaying ſtate, give 
the caſtle an air of much grandeur and antiquity. Vaſt rows of venerable 
trees, incloſing the adjoining garden, add to the effe& of the decayed build- 
ings. Near the town of Huntly are the ruins of Huntly caſtle. On the 
avenue that leads to it, are two large ſquare towers, which had defended the 
gateway. 'The caltle ſeems to be very old, and great part of it is demoliſh- 
ed 4 but there is a maſſy building of a more modern date, in which ſome of 
the apartments, and in particplar their curious cielings, are ſtill in tolerable pre- 


ſer vation. They are painted with a great variety of ſubjects, in ſmall di- 


vifions, in which are contained many emblemat ical figures. 

Befides theſe remains of Roman, Pictiſh, Daniſh, and Scottiſh antiquities, 
many Druidical monuments and temples are difcermble in the northern parts 
of Scotland, as well as in the iſles, where we may fuppoſe that paganiſm took 
its laſt refuge. are eaſily perceived by their circular forms; but 
though they are equally regular, yet none of them are ſo ſtupendous as the 
Druidical erections in South Britain. There is in Perthſhire a batrow which 
ſeems to be a Britiſh erection, and the moſt beautiful of the kind perhaps in 
the world. It exactly reſembles the figure cf a ſbip with the keel . 
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The common = call it Ternay, which ſome interpret to be terre na vir, 
the ſhip of ea It ſeems to be of the moſt remote antiquity, and perhaps 
was erected to the memory of fome Britiſh prince, who acted as auxiliary to 


the Romans; for it lies near Auchterarder, not many miles diſtant from the 


great ſcene of Agricola's —— 

- The traces of ancient volcanoes are not unfrequent in Scotland. The hill 
of Fineha en is one inſtance; and the hill of Bergonium near Dunſtaffage- 
caſtle, is another, yielding vaſt quantities of pumices or ſcoria of different 
kinds, many of which are of the hs ſpecies with thoſe of the volcanic Ice- 
land. Among other natural curioſities of this country, mention is made of 
a heap of white ftones, moſt of them clear like cryſtal, together with great 
plenty of oyſter and other ſea ſhells ; they are found on the top of a moun- 
tain called Skorn a Lappich, in Roſs-ſhire, twenty miles diſtant from the ſea. 
Slains in Aberdeenſhire, is faid to be remarkable for a petrifying cave, cal- 
led the Droppiag cave, where water oozing through a ſpungy porous rock 
at the top, doth quickly confolidate after it drops to the bottom. Other 
natural curiolities belonging to Scotland have their deſcriptions and hiſtories ; 
but they generally owe their extraordinary qualities to the credulity of the 
vulgar, and vaniſh when they are ſkilfully examined. Some eaverns that 
are to be found in Fifeſhire, and are probably natural, are of extraordinary 
dimenſions, and have been the ſcenes of inhuman crueltics. 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] In theſe reſpects Scotland has, for 
ſome years paſt, been in a very improving ſtate. Without entering into the 
diſputed point, how far Scotland was benefited by its union with Mgland, 
it is certain that the expedition of the Scots to take poſſeſſion of Darien, and 
to earry on the Eaſt and Weſt Indian trade, was founded upon true principles 
of commerce, and (ſo far as it went) executed with a noble ſpirit of enter- 
priſe. The miſcarriage of that ſcheme, after receiving the higeſt and moſt 
tolemn ſanctions, is a diſgrace to the annals of that reiga in which it happen- 
ed ; as the Scots had then a free, independent, and unconnected parliament. 
We are to a-count for the long langour of the Scottiſh commerce, and many 
other rgisfortunes which that country ſuſtained, by the diſguſt the inhabitants 
conceived on that account, and ſome invaſions of their rights afterwards, which 
they thought inconſiſtent with the articles of union. The entails and narrow 
ſettlements of family eſtates, aud ſome remains of the feudal inſtitutions, might 
contribute to the ſame cauſe. 

Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminiſtration in England, after the 
extinction of the rebellion in 1745, was the firſt miniſter who diſcovered the 
true value of Scotland, which then became a more conſiderable object of 
cavernmental inquiry than ever. All the benefits received by that country, 
_ tor the relief of the people from their feudal tyranny, were effected by that 
great man. The bounties and en-ouragements granted to the Scots, for the 
benefit of trade and manufactures, during his adminiſtration, made them ſenſ- 
tble of their own importance. Mr. Pitt, a ſucceeding miniſter, purſued Mr. 
Pelham's wiſe plan; and juſtly boaſted in parliament, that he availed himſelf 
of the courage, good ſenſe, and ſpirit of the Scots, in carrying on the molt 
extenſive war that ever Great Britain was engaged in. Let me add, to the 
honour of the Britiſh government, that the Scots, have been ſuffered to avail 
themſelves of all the — of commerce and manufactures they can claim, 
either in right of their former independency, the treaty of union, or poſterior 
acts of parliament. | 

This is manifeſt from the extenſive trade they lately carried on with the 
© Britiſh ſettlements in America and the Weſt Indies; and with all the nations 
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to which the Engliſh themſelves trade; ſo that the increaſe of their ſhippi 
within.theſe 30 years paſt has been very conſiderable. The exports of thols 
ſhips are compoſed chiefly of Scotch manufaQures, fabricated from the 
duce of the ſail, and the induſtry of its inhabitants. In e for theſe, 
they import tobacco, rice, cotton, ſugar, and rum, from the Britiſh planta- 
tions ; and from other countries, their products, to the immenſe ſaving of their 
nation. The proſperity of Glaſgow and its neighbourhood hath been greatly 
owing to the connection and trade with Virginia and the Weſt-Indies. 
The fiſheries of Scotland are not confined to their own coaſt, for th 
have a great concern in the whale-fiſhery carried on upon the coaſt of Spirt. 
bergen ; and their returns are valuable, as the government allows them a 
bounty of 40s. for every, ton of ſhipping employed in that articles The 
late improvement of their fiſheries, which I have already mentioned, and 
_ are daily increaſing, _ RD funds of wealth ; their cured 
fiſh being by foreigners, and ngliſh ters in America, erred to 
thoſe of N S its i ; 

The buſſes, or veſſels employed in the great herring fiſhery on the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, are fitted out from the north-weſt parts of England, the 
north of Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of the Clyde and neighbour- 
ing iſlands, - The grand ,rendezvous is at Campbletown, a commodious 
in Argyleſhire, facing the north of Ireland, where ſometimes 300 veſſels = 
been aftembled. They clear out on the 12th of September, and muſt return 

to their different, ports by the 1 3th of January. They are alſo under certain 
regulations reſpecting the number of tons, men, nets, &c. the whole being jud- 
icioully calculated to promote the beſt of national purpoſes, its — and 
its commerce. But though the political exiſtence of t Britaia depends 
upon the number and bravery of our ſeamen, this noble inſtitution has hitherto 
proved ruinous to many of thoſe who have embarked in it, and unleſs vigor- 
ouſly ſupported, will end in ſmoke. a | 

To encourage this fiſhery, a bounty of 50s. per ton was ted by parlia- 
ment; but whether 1 the inſufficiency of the fund — fo this 
p e, or any other cauſe, the bounty was with-held from year to year, 
while in the mean time the adventurers were not only finking their fortunes, 
but alſo borrowing to the utmoſt limits of their credit. The bones has ſince 
been reduced from 50 to 308. with the 8 aſſurances of its being regu- 
larly paid when due. Upon the ſtrength of theſe promiſes they have again 
em d ia the fiſhery, and it is to be wiſhed, that no ccafideration what- 
ever may tend to withdraw an inducement ſo requiſite to place this fiſhery 
on a permanent 7 | | 

The benefits of theſe fiſheries are ps equalled by manufactures car- 
rying on at land ; particularly that of iron at Carron, Stirling-ſhire. 

Their linen manufactory, notwithſtanding a ftrong rivalſhip from Ireland, 
is in a flouriſhing ftate. The thread manufacture of Scotland is equal, if 
not ſuperior, to any in the world; and the lace fabricated from it has been 
deemed worthy of royal wear and approbation. It has been faid, fome years 
ago, that the exports from Scotland to England, and the Britiſh plantations, 
in linen, cambrics, checks Ofnaburghs, inckle, and the like commodities, 
amounted annually. to 400,000. excluſive of their home conſumption ; and 
there is reafon to believe that the ſum is conſiderably larger at preſent. .'The 
Scots are likewiſe making very promiſing efforts for eſtabliſhing woollen ma- 
nufactures; and their exports of caps, Rockin gs, mittens, and other articles 
ane ge e a. . cr clothe; but they make. 
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The trade earried on by the Scots with England, is chiefly from | 
and the eaftern ports of the nation; but Glaſgow was the great empori 
for the American commerce, before the commencement of the 
breach with the colonies. The late junction of the Forth to the Clyde 
render the benefits of trade mutual to both parts of Scotland. In ſhort, the 
more that the ſeas, the ſituation, the ſoil, harbours, and rivers of this country 
are known, the better adapted it appears for all the purpoſes of commerce, 
both foreign and domeſtic. 


delft-houſes, and er- 
ing makes neat and laſting furniture 


ſaid, many years will be required before the trade and improvements in Scot- 
land can be brought to maturity. In any event, they never can give um- 
n ih, as the intereſts of the two people are, or to be 

e ſame, | 

Having ſaid thus much, I cannot avoid obſerving the prodigious diſad- 
vantages under which both the commercial and intereſt of Scotland 
lies, from her nobility and great land-holders having too fond an attachment 
for England, and foreign countries, where they © their ready money- 
This is one of the evils ariſing to Scotland from union, which removed 
the ſeat of of her legiſlature to London ; but = gy augmented by the 
reſort of volunteer abſentees, to that capital. this partiality ſubſiſta, 
the Scots will probably continue to be diſtreſſed for a currency of ſpecie. 
How far paper can ſupply that defect, depends upon an attention to the bal- 
ance of trade, and the evil may, perhaps be ſomewhat ed, by money 
remitted from England for carrying on the vaſt man es and works now 
ſet on foot in Scotland. The who reſide in Scotland, have 
aband6ned French Claret, and brandy, (though too much is ſtill made us 
of in that country), for rum produced in the Britiſh plantations ; and their 
own malt-liquors are now come nearly to as great perfection af thoſe in Eng- 
land; and it is faid, that they have lately exported 0d codes 
ale to London, Dublin, and ihe Plantations. - ſe. 

REVENV EVS. ] See England. en 

Coins. ] In the reign of Edward II. of En 
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u others ſay, on account of his victory over Athelſtan, king of En 

when he vow in the kirk of St. Andrew, that he and his poſterity ſhould 
of that croſs in their enſigus on which the ſaint ſuffered. 
neglefted, and as often reſumed. It conſiſts of the 
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alienated the revenues of the crown, and reſtrained grants by the king. The 
king of Scotland had no — — voice in parlament; nor could he declare 
war, make peace, or conclude any other public bufineſs of importance without 
the advice and approbation of parliament. The oops of the king was 
ſo bounded, that he was not even intruſted wirk the executive part of the go- 
vernment. And ſo late as the minority of James IV. who was rary 
with, and ſon in-law to, Henry VII. of England, the parliament pointed out 
to him his duty, as the firſt ſervant of his =_ ; as appears by the act {till 
extant. In ſhort, the conſtitution was rather ariſtocratieal than monarchical. 
The abuſe of theſe ariſtocratical powers, by the chieftains and great land- 
holders, gave the king, however, a very conſiderable intereſt among the low. 
erranks ; anda prince who had ſenſe and addrefs to retain the affections of 
his people, was generally able to humble the moſt overgrown of his ſubjcts; 
but when, on the other hand, a king of Scotland, like James III. ſhewed a 
diſreſ to his parliament, the event was commonly fatal to the crown. 
The kings of Scotland, notwithſtanding this paramount power in the parlia- 
ment, found means to weaken and elude its force 7 and in this they were 
aſſiſted by the clergy, whoſe revenues were immenfe, and who had very little 
dependence upon the pope, and were always jealous of the powerful nobility. 
This was done by eſtabliſhing a ſele& body of members, who were called be 
lords of the articles. Theſe were choſen out of the clergy, nobility, knights, 
and burgeſſes. The biſhops, for inſtance, choſe eight peers, and the peers, 
eight biſhops ; and theſe ſixteen jointly choſe eight barons (or knights, of 


the ſhire), and eight commiſſioners for burghs ; and to all thoſe were added 


eight great officers of ſtate, the chancellor being preſident. of the whole. 
Their bufineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and other matters 
brought into parliament ; fo that in fact, though the king could give no ne- 
gative, yet being by his clergy, and the places he had to beſtow, always ſure 
of the lords of articles, nothing could come into parliament that could call 
for his negative. It muſt be acknowledged, that this inſtitution ſeems to 
have prevailed by ſtealth ; nor was it ever brought into any regular ſyſtem ; 
even its modes varied; and the greateſt lawyers are ignorant when it took 
place. The Scots, however, never loſt fight of their original principles; and 
though Charles I. wanted to form theſe lords of the articles into regular 
machines for his own deſpotic purpoſes, he found it impracticable; and the 
melancholy conſequences are well known. At the Revolution, the Scots 
gave a freſh inſtance how well they underſtood the principles of liberty, by 
omitting all pedantic debates about abdication, and the like terms, and voting 
king James at once to have forfeited his crown ; which they gave to, the 
prince and princeſs of Orange. | TIT EY 
This ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people had groan- 
ed under the moſt inſupportable miniſterial tyranny ever fince the Reſtora- 
tion. It is aſked, Why did they ſubmit to that tyranny ? The anfwer is, 
| In order to preſerve that independency upon England, which Cromwell and 
his parliament endeavoured to deſtroy, by uniting them with England : thcy 
therefore choſe to ſubmit to a temporary evil ; but they took the firſt oppor- 
tunity to get rid of their oppreſſors. | 
Scotland, when it was a feparate kingdom, cannot be ſaid to have had any 
peers, in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. The nobility, who were dukes, 
, uiſſes, earls, and lords, were by the king made hereditary members of 
Parliament; but they formed no diſtin houſe, for they ſat in the fame room 
with the commons, who had the ſame deliberate and decifive vote with them 
in all public matters. A baron, though not a a —— 
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pon a lord's afſize in matters of life and death; nor was it neceſſary for the 
ers, or jury, to be unanimous in their verdict. The feudal cuſtoms, even 
at the time of the Reſtoration, were ſo prevalent, and the reſcue of a great 
criminal was commonly ſo much apprehended, that ſeldom above two days 
paſſed between the ſentence and execution. 
Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch hiſtory, by confounding parliaments 
with conventions ; the difference was, that a parliament could enact laws as 
well as lay on taxes; a convention, or meeting of the ſtates, only met for the 
purpoſes of taxation. Before the Union, the kings of Scotland had four 
1 and four leſſer officers of ſtate; the great, were the lord' high chancel- 
r, high treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecretary : the four lefſer were the lords 
iſter, advocate, treafurer-depute, and juſtice clerk. Since the Union none 
of theſe continue, excepting the lords privy-ſeal, regiſter, advocate, and ju 
tice-clerk ; a third ſecretary of ſtate has occaſionally been nominated by the 
king for Scottiſh affairs, but under the ſame denomination as the other two 
ſecretaries. The above officers of ſtate fat in the Scotch parliament by virtue 
of their offices. re. 508, 
The officers of the crown were, the high-chamberlain, conſtable, admiral, 
and marſhal. The offices of conſtable and marſhal were hereditary. A 
nobleman has ſtill a penſion as admiral ; and the office of marſhal & exerciſed 
by a knight-marſhal. 
The office of chancellor of Scotland differed, little from the ſame in Eng- 
land. The fame may be ſaid of the lords treaſurer, privy- ſeal, and ſecretary. 
The lord-regiſter was head-clerk to the parliament, convention, treaſury, ex- 
chequer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of all public records. Though this office was 
only during the king's pleaſure, yet it was very lucrative, by diſpoſing of 
his deputation, which laſted during life. He acted as teller to the parlia- 
ment: and it was dangerous for any member to diſpute his report of the 
numbers upon diviſion,” The lord advocate's office reſembles that of the 
attorney-general in England, only his powers are far more extenſive ; becauſe, 
by the Scotch laws, he is the proſecutor of all capital crimes before the 
juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all purſuits before ſovereign courts, for 
breaches of the peace, and alſo in all matters civil, wherein the king or his 
donator hath intereſt. Two folicitors are named by his majeſty, by way 
of aſſiſtants to the lord-advocate. * The office of juſtice-clerk entitles the 
poſſeſſor to preſide in the criminal court of juſtice, while the juſtice-general, 
an office I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, is abſent. _ 
The ancient conſtitution of Scotland admitted of many other offices both 
of the crown and ſtate ; but they are either now extinct, or too inconſider- 
able to be deſcribed here. That of Lyon king at arms. or the rex fæcialium, 
or grand herald of Scotland, is ftill in being; and it was formerly an office 
of great ſplendor and importance, inſomuch that the ſcience of heraldry was 
preſerved there in greater purity than in any other couiſtty in Europe. He 
was even crowned ſolemnly in parliament with a golden circle ;. and his 
authority, which is not the caſe in England, in all: armorial affairs, might 
be carried into execution by the civil law. e ; 
The privy-council of Scotland before the Revolution, had, or aſſumed in- 
quiſitorial powers, even that of torture; but it is now funk in the-parliam 
and privy-council of Great Btitan ; and the civil and criminal cauſes in Scot- 
land are chiefly cogniſable by two courts of judicature. | 1 
The firſt is, that of the college of juſtice, which was inſtituted by James 
V. after the model of the French parliament, to ſupply an ambulatory com- 
mitte of parli t, who took to themſelves the names of the lords of coun-- 
n. Td (the prefect mentors of Us ealiegs of tle UH 
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This court confifts of a preſident and fourteen ordinary members, beſides 
extraordinary ones named by the king, who may fit and vote, but have no ſalar- 
ies, and are not bound to attendance. This court may be called a ſtanding j 

in all matters of property that lie before them. Their forms of 
do not lie within my plan, neither does any inquiry how far ſuch an inſti 
tion, in ſo narrow a country as Scotland, 1s compatible with the ; 
„ private property. The civil law is their directory in all matters 
not within the municipal laws. of the kingdom. It has 
ſurpriſe, that the Scots were ſo tenacious of the forms of 
the effence of their laws, as to reſerve them by the articles 
This, however, can be eaſily accounted for, becauſe 

were eſſential to the poſſeſſion of eſtates and lands, whi 
often held by modes incompatible with the 

add, that the lords of council and ſeſſion act likewiſe as 
but their decrees are ( fortunately perhaps for the ſabje&) reverſible by the 
Britiſh Houſe of Lords, to which an appeal lies. 

The juſtice-court is the higheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland; but in its 
preſent form it was inſtituted ſo late as the year 1672, when a lord-juſtice- 
general, removeable at the king's pleaſure, was appointed. This lucrative 
office {till exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobility ; but the ordinary 
members of the court, are the juſtice-clerk and five other judges, who are 
always nominated from the lords of ſeſſion. In this court the verdict of a 
jury condemns or acquits ; but, as I have already hinted, without any ne- 
ceſſity of being unanimous. 

Beſides two great courts of law, the Scots, by the articles of the 
Union, have a court of exchequer. This court has the ſame powers, au- 
thority, privilege, juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as the court 
of exchquer in England has over the revenues there; and all matters and 
things competent to the court of exchequer of England relating thereto, 
are likewiſe competent to the exchqeuer of Scotland. The jjudges 
exhequer in Scotland exerciſe certain powers which formerly belonged 
treaſury, and are till veſted in that of England. | 
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The court of admirality in Scotland, was, in the reign of Charles II. by 
to 


act of parliament, declared to be a ſupreme court, in all cauſes competent 

its own juriſdiction ; and the lord high admiral is declared to be the king's 
lieutenant and juſtice-general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, harbours, and 
creeks of the ſame ; and upon freſh waters and navigable rivers, below the 
firſt bri ö 


nominal, but the ſalary annexed to it is reckoned worth 1000l. a year ; and 
the judge of the admirality is commonly a lawyer of diſtinction, with conſi- 
A atitie exe to his oties Rp 

The college or faculty of advocates, which anſwers to the Engliſh inns of 
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body of inferior lawyers, or, be called, attorneys, who called 
body don ak ey dine cab 


themſelves writers to the '- ſubſcribe the writs 
that paſs the fignet ; they iſe have a erument for their own regu- 
— ——— xe held in the capital-of Seve- 
land : we ſhall paſs to thoſe that are inferior. 

The government of the counties in Scotland was formerly veſted in ſheriffs 
and ſtewards,” courts of regality, baron courts, commiſſaries, juſtices of the 
peace, and coroners. ; | 

Formerly ſheriffdoms were generally hereditable ; but by à late act of par- 
liament, they are now all veſted in the crown ; it being there enacted, that all 
high ſheriffs, or ſtewatds}thalll, for the future, be nominated and appoint- 
ed anrinally by his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors. In re to the 
ſheriff-deputes, and ſteward · deputes, it is enacted that there only be one 
in each county, or ſtewurtry, who muſt be an advocate, of three years ſtand- 
ing at leaſt. For the fpace of ſeven years, theſe deputies are to be nominated 
by the king, with ſuch continuance as his majeſty ſhall think fit ; after which 
_ ——— their office ad vitam aut culpam, that is, for life, unleſs guilty 
of ſome offence. Some other regulations have been likewiſe introduced, highly 
for the credit of the ſheriffs courts. | 

Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain; and the 
ſtewards „ r e 
Courts of regality of old were held by virtue of a royal juriſdiction veſted 
in the lord, with particular immunities and privfleges: but theſe were ſo dan- 
e Scoteh regalities are now diſſolved by 
an act of parliament. 

| Baron-courts belong to every perſon who holds a barony of the king. In 
civil matters, they extend to matters not exceeding forty ſhillings ſterling ; 
and in criminal cafes, to petty actions of affault and battery; but the puni 
ment is hot to exceed twenty [ſhillings ſterling, or ſetting the delinquent 
in the ſtocks for three hours, in the day time. e courts, however petty, 
were in ſormer days inveſted with the power of life and death, which they 
have now loſt. h 

The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland anſwer to thoſe of the Engliſh 
dioceſan chancellors, the higheſt of which is kept at Edinburgh; wherein, 
before four judges, actions are pleaded concerning matters relating to wills and 
teſtaments ; The right of patronage to eccleſtaſtical benefices, divorces, 
and cauſes of that nature; but in almoſt all other parts of the Kingdom, there 
fits but one judge on theſe cauſes. 

According to the preſent inſtitution, juſtices of the peace in Scotland, 
exerciſe pretty much the ſame powers as thoſe in England. In former 
times their office, though of very old ſtanding, was infignificant, being 
cramped by the powers of the great feudal tyrants, who obtained an act of 
parliament, that they were not to take cognizance of riots till fifteen days 
after the fact. 

The inſtitution of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm _—_ _ 
legiſlator of Scdtland, who lived before the Norman invaſion of Eng- 

They took cognizance of all breaches of the king's peace ; and they 
were required to have clerks to regiſter depoſitions and matters of fact, as 
r the office, however, is at preſent much diſſuſed in 
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Majeflatem, their oldeſt law-book, from the work of Glanville, who was 
judge under Henry II. of England. The Scots on the other hand, ſay, 


Glanville's work was copied from their Regiam M. even with the 
peculiarities of the latter, which do not now, and did, exiſt in the laws 


of England. . 5 tang | 

The royal burghs in Seotland form, as it were, a commercial parliament, 
which meets once a year, at Edinburgh, confiſting of a repreſentative from 
each burgh, to conſult upon the common good of the whole. Their powers 
are pretty extenſive, and before the Union they made Jaws relating to ſhip- 
ping, to maſters and owners of ſhips, to marinerg, and merchants by whom 
they were freighted ; to manufaQtures, ſuch. as ing, linen, and yarn ; to 
the curing and packing of fiſh, ſalmon, and herrings, and to the importing and 
exporting ſeveral commodities. The trade between Scotland and the Ne- 
therlands is ſubje& to their regulation: they, fix the ſtaple port, which was 
formerly at Dort, and is now at Campvere. Their conſervator is indeed no- 
minated by the crown, but then their convention regulates his power, ap- 
proves his deputies, and appoints his ſalary : ſo that, in truth, the whole ſtaple 
trade is ſubjected to their management. Upon the whole, this is a very fing- 
ular inſtitution, and ſufficiently proves the vaſt attention which the govern- 
ment of Scotland formerly paid to trade. It took its preſent form in the 
reign of James III. 1487, and had excellent conſequences for the benefit of 
commerce. | | . : ; 

Such are the laws and conſtitutions of Scotland, as they exiſt at preſent, 
in their general view ; but our bounds do not permit us to deſcend to farther 
particulars, which are various and complicated. The conformity between the 
practice of the civil law of Scotland, and that in England, is remarkable. 
The Engliſh law reports are of the ſame nature with the Scotch practice; 
and their acts of ſederunt anſwer to the Engliſh rules of court; the Scottiſh 
wadſets and reverſions, to the Engliſh mortgages and defeaſances; their poi 
ding of goods, after letters of horning, is much the ſame as the Englih ex- 
ecutions upon outlawries ; and an appeal againſt the king's pardon, in caſes of 
murder, by the next of kin to the deceaſed, is admitted in Scotland as well as 
in England. Many other uſages are the ſame in both kingdoms. I cannot, 
however, diſmiſs this head without one obſervation, which proves the ſimilarity 
between the Engliſh and Scotch conſtitutions, which I believe has been men- 
tioned by no author. In old times, all the freeholders in Scotland met to- 
gether in preſence of the king, who was ſcated on the top of a hillock, which 
in the old Scottiſh conſtitution, is called the Moot, or Moot-hi:7 ; all national 
affairs were here tranſacted; judgments given, and differences ended. This 
Moot-hill I apprehend to be of the fame nature as the Saxon Folcmote, and 
to ſignify no more than the hill of meeting. 

— Though the writers of ancient Scotch hiſtory are too fond of 
ſyſtem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from ths Roman authors, and other 
evidences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by different people. The 
Caledonians were, probably, the firſt inhahitants; the Picts, undoubtedly were 
the Britons, who were forced northwards by the Belgie Gauls, about fourſcore 
years before the deſcent of Julius Cæſar; and who ettling in Scotland, were 
. joined by great numbers of their countrymen, that were driven northwards by 

the Romans. The Scots, moſt probably, were a nation of adventurers from 
the ancient Scythia, who had ſerved in the armies on the continent, and, 2s 
has been already binted, after conquering the other inhabitants, gave ther 
ewn name to the country. The tract lying ſouthward of the F you” 
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to have been inhabited by the Saxons, and by the Britons, who formed the 
kingdom of Alcuith, the capital of which was Dumbarton: but all theſe 
people in proceſs of time were ſubdued by the Scots. | Ka 
Hlaning premiſed thus much, it is unneceſſary for me to inveſtigate the con- 
ſtitution of Scotland from its-fabulous, or even its early ages. It is ſufficient 
to add, to what I have already {aid upon that head, that they ſeem to have 
been as forward as any of their ſouthera neighbours in the arts of war and 


vernment. b 


It does not appear that the Caledonians, the ancient Celtic inhabitants of 
Scotland, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before Agricola, 
anno 79. The name of the prince he fought with was Galdus, by Tacitus 
named Galgacus ; and the hiſtory of that war is not only tranſmitted with 
great preciſion, but corroborated by the remains of the Roman encampments 
and forts, raiſed by Agricola in his march towards Dunkeld, the capital of 
the Caledonians. The brave ſtand made by Galdus againſt that great ge- 
neral, does honour to the valour of both people ; and the ſentiments of the 
Caledonian, concerning the freedom and independency of this country, appeared 
to have warmed the noble hiſtorian, with the ſame generous paſſion. It is 
plain, however, that Tacitus thought it for the honour of Agricola, to con- 
ceal ſome part of this war; for though he makes his countrymen victorious, 
yet they certainly returned ſouthward, to the province of the Horeſti, which 
was the couaty of Fife, without improving their advantage. 

Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was according to the Scotch hiſtorians, 
the 21ſt in the lineal deſcent from Fergus I. the founder of their monarchy ; 
and though this genealogy has of late been diſputed, yet nothing can be more 
certain, from the 2 hiſtories, than that the Caledonians, or Scots, were 
rerned by a ſucceſſion of brave and wiſe princes, during the abode of the Ro- 
mans in Britain. Their valiant refiſtatce obliged Agricola himſelf, and after 
lim the emperors Adrian and Severus, to build the two famous pretentures 
or walls, one between the Frith of Clyde and Forth already mentioned ; and 
the other between Tinmouth and the Solway Frith, which will be deſcribed 
in our account of England, to defend the Romans from the Caledoniaus and 
Scots; and which prove that the independence of the latter was never ſubdued. 

Chriſtianity was introduced into Scotland about the year 201 of the 
Chriſtian zra, by Donald I. The Picts, who, as before mentioned, were the 
deſcendents of the ancient Britons, forced northwards by the Romans, had 


' it this time gained a footing in Scotland; and being often defeated by the 


ancient inhabitants, they joined the Romans againſt the Scots and Caledoni- 
ans, who were of the ſame original, and conſidered themſelves as one people; 
ſo that the Scots monarchy ſuffered a ſhort eclipſe ; but it broke out with 
more luſtre than ever, under Fergus 11. who recovered his crown ; and his 
lucceſſors gave many ſevere overthrows to the Romans and Britons. | 
When the Romans left Britan in 448, the Scots as appears by Gildas, a 
Britiſh hiſtorian, were a powetful nation, and in conjunction with the Picta, 
invaded the Britons ;/ and having forced the Roman walls, drove them to the 
very ſea ; ſo that the Britons applied to the Romans for relief ; and in the 
famous letter, which they called their groans, they tell them, that they had 
no choice left, but that of being ſwallowed up by the ſea, or periſhing by the 
ſwords of the barbarians ; for ſo all nations were called who were not Ro- 
mans, or under the Roman protection. 
Dongard was then king of Scotland; and it appears from the oldeſt hif- 
tories, and thoſe that are Lal favourable to monarchy, that the ſucceſſion to 
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deſcended collaterally ; till the inconveniencies of that mode of ſucceſſion were 
fo much felt, that by degrees it fell into diſuſe, and it, was at laſt ſettled in 
== 5 * the Scots governed by Achaius, ſo 

About the 769, were ius, a prince 
enn Charlemagne, and a 
league was concluded between them, which continued inviolate while the 
monarchy of Scotland had an exiſtence. No fact n 
better atteſted than this league, together with the great ſervice performed 
by the learned men of Scotland, in civilizing the vaſt dominions of that 

conqueror, as has been already obſerved under the article of Learning. 

Pits (till remained in Scotland as a ſeparate nation, and were power- 
ful'enough to make war upon the Scots; who, about the year 843, when 
Kenneth Mac Alpin was king of Scotland, finally fubdued them ; but not in 
the ſavage manner mentioned by ſome hiſtorians, by extermination. For he 
obliged them to incorporate themſelves with their conquerors, by taking 
their names, and adopting their laws. The ſucceſſors of Kenneth Mac Alpin 
maintained almoſt perpetual wars with the Saxons on the ſouthward, and the 
Danes and other barbarous nations towards the eaſt : who being matters of 
the ſea, harraſſed the Scots by powerful invaſions. The latter, however, 
were more fortunate than the Engliſh ; for while the Danes were erecting a 
monarchy in England, they were every where overthrown in Scotland by 
bloody battles, and at laſt driven out of the kingdom. The Saxon and Da- 
niſh monarchs who then governed England were not more ſucceſsful againſt 
the Scots, who maintained their freedom and independency, not only againſt 
foreigners, but againſt their own kings, when they thought them endangered. 
The feudal law was introduced among them by Mal II. 

Malcolm III. cemmonly called Malcolm Cranmore from! two Gadlie 
words which ſignify a large head, but moſt probably from his great capacity, 
was the eighty-ſixth king of Scotland, from Fergus I. the f | Ar 
of the monarchy ; the ſeventh from its reſtorer, Fergus II. and the 
twenty - ſecond from Kenneth III. who conquered the kingdom of the Picts. 
Every reader who is acquainted with the tragedy of Macbeth, as written by 
the inimitable Shakſpeare, who keeps cloſe to the facts delivered by hiſtori- 
ans, can be no ftranger to the fate of Malcolm's father, and his own hiſtory, 
previous to his mounting the throne in the year 1057. He was a wiſe and 
magnanimous prince, and in no reſpect inferior to his cotemporary the Nor» 
man conqueror, with whom he was often at war. He married Margaret, 
daughter to Edward, firnamed the Out-law, fon to Edmund Ironſide, king of 
England. By the death of her brother Edgar Athcling, the Saxon right to 
the crown of England devolved upon the poſterity of that princeſs, who was 
one of the wiſeſt and worthieſt women of the age; and her daughter Maud 
was — married to Henry I. of England. Malcolm, after a glonous 
reign, was killed, with his ſon, treacherouſly, ig is ſaid, at the fiege of Aln- 
wick, by the beſieged. | 

Malcolm III. was ſucceeded by his brother Donald VII. and he was de- 
throned by Duncan II. whoſe legitimacy was diſputed. They were ſuc- 
ceeded by Edgar, the fon of Malcolm III. who was a wiſe and valiant 

by Alexander I. and upon his death David I. 


prince; he was ſucceeded 
mounted the throne. 
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If he appeared to be to laviſh to churchmen, and 


ormed ene 
f that I which he could then civilize his kingdom : and the code of laws I have 

rang. ready mentioned to have been drawn up by him, do his m immortal ho- 
dower- nour. They are ſaid to have been under his inſpection by learned men, 
when whom he afſembled from all parts of Europe in his magni abbey of 


not in Melrof He was ſucceeded by his grandſon Malcolm IV. and be by Wi- 


taking was ſucceeded in 1249, by Alexander III. who was a good king. He 
Alpin married, firſt, Margaret daughter to Henry III. of England, by whom he 
nd the had Alexander, the prince who married the carl of Flander's daugh- 
ters of ter; David and Margaret, who married Hangowan, or, as ſome call him, 
wevery Eric, fon to Magnus IV. king of Norway, who bore to him a daughter na- 
Ting a med Margaret, commonly called the Maiden of Norway: in whom king 
nd by William's whole poſterity failed, and the crown of Scotland returned to the 
d Da- deſcendants of David earl of Huntingdon, brother to king Malcolm LV and 
againſt king William. * 
againſt I have been the more particular in this detail, becauſe it was 
gered. of great events. — the death of Alexander III. John Baliol, Who was 
a great-grandſon to David earl of — „ by his Marga- 
Gadlic ret, and Robert Bruce W rr — king Robert Bruce) grand- 
pacity, ſon to the ſame earl of Huntingdon, by his youngeſt daughter Iſabel, be- 
ounder came competitors-for the crown of Scotland. The laws of „which 
id the were not then ſo well eftabb{hed in Europe as they are at preſent, rendered the 
Picts. caſe very difficult. Both parties were almoſt equally matched in intereſt ; 
ten by but after a confuſed interregnum of ſome years, the great nobility agreed in 
hiſtori- referring the deciſion to Edward I. of England, the moſt politic, ambitious 
nitory, prince of his age. He accepted the office of arbiter : but having long had 
iſe and an eye to the crown of Scotland. he revived ſome obſolete abfurd claims of 
e Nor» ts dependency upon that of England ; and finding that Baliol was difpoſed 
rgaret to h t by toes Sfpocifed trnne; Bind headed ir to bhe þ tu. 
king of afterwards dethroned him, and treated him as a ſlave, without Balial's re- 
ight to ſenting it. 
ho was After this Edward uſed many endeavours to annex their crown to his 
Maud own which were often defeated, and though Edward for a ſhort time made 
lorious himſelf maſter of Scotland, yet the Scots were ready to revolt againſt him on 
f Aln- every favourable opportunity. Thoſe of them who were fo zealouſſy at- 
tached to the independency of their country, as to be reſolved to hazard 
was de- every thing for it, were indeed but few compared to thoſe in the intereſt of 
= Edward and Baliol, which was the ſame : and for ſome time they were obli- 
ged to temporize. Edward availed himſelf of their weakneſs and his own 
power. He accepted of a formal ſurrender of the crown of Baliol, to 
whom he allowed a penfion, but detained him in England and ſent every no- 
bleman in Scotland, whom he in the leaſt ſuſpected, to different priſons 
n or near London. He then forced the Scots to inſtruments of their 
fubject ion to him ; and moſt barbarouſly carried or deftroyed all the 
menuments W abate independency 3 and 
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particularly the famous fatidical or prophetic ſtone, which is {till to be ſeen 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey. |; 

Theſe ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots ſenſible of their 
ſlavery, revived in them the ideas of their freedom ; and Edward finding their 
ſpirits were not to be ſubdued, endeavoured to — them, and affected to 
treat them on a footing of equality with his own ſubje&s, by projecting an 
union, the chief hay: of which have fince taken — between — 
kingdoms. The Scoteh patriots treated this project with diſdain, and united 
under the brave William Wallace, the trueſt hero of his age, to expel the 
Engliſh. Wallace performed actions that entitled him to eternal renown, in 
executing this ſcheme. Being however no more than a private gentleman, 
and his popularity daily encreafing, the Scotch nobility, among whom was 
Robert Bruce, the ſon of the fill competitor, began to ſuſpect that he had 
aneye u the crown, eſpecially after he had defeated the earl of Surry, 
Edward's viceroy of Scotland, in the battle of Stirling, and had reduced the 


germ of Berwick and Roxburgh, and was declared by the ſtates of Scot- 
d 


their protector. Their jealouſy operated fo far, that they formed viok 
ent cabals againſt the brave Wallace. Edward, upon this, once more in- 
vaded Scotland, at the head of the moſt numerous and beft diſciplined army 
England had ever ſeen, for it conſiſted of 80,000 foot, 3000 horſemen com- 
pletely armed, and 4000 light armed ; and was attended by a fleet to ſupply 
it with proviſions. Theſe, befides the troops who joined him in Scetland, 
formed an irreſiſtible body : Edward, however, was obliged to divide it, re- 
ſerving the command of 40,000 of his beſt troops to himſelf. With theſe he 
attacked the Scotch army under Wallace at Falkirk, while thelr diſputes ran 
ſo high, that the brave regent was deſerted by Cumming, the moſt powerful 
nobleman in Scotland, and at the head of the beſt diviſion of his countrymen. 
Wallace, whoſe: troops did not exceed 30,000, being thus betrayed, was de- 
feated with vaſt loſs, but made an orderly retreat; during which he found 
means to have a conference with Bruce, and to convince him of his error in 
Joining with Edward. Wallace ftill continued in arms, and performed many 
yan actions againſt the Engliſh ; but was betrayed into the hauds of 
dward, who moſt angenerouſly put him to death at London, as a traitor ; 
but he died himſelf as he was preparing to renew his invaſion of Scotland with 
a ſtill more deſolating ſpirit of ambition, after having deſtroyed 100,000 of 
her inhabitants. N 
Bruce died ſoon after the battle of Falkirk ; but not before he had inſpired 
his ſon, who was a priſoner at large about the Engliſh court, with the glo- 
rious reſolution of vindicating his own rights, and his country's independency. 
He eſcaped from London, and with his own hand killed Cumming, for his 
attachment to Edward; and after collecting a few patriots, among whom 
were his own four brothers, he aſſumed the crown, but was defeated by the 
Engliſh, who had a great army in Scotland, at the battle of Methven. After 
his defeat, he fled with one or two friends to the Weſtern iſles, and parts of 
Scotland, where his fatigues and ſufferings were as inexpreſſible as the cour- 
age with which he and his few friends bore them (the lord Douglas eſpecially) 
was incredible. Though his wife and daughters were ſent priſoners to Eng- 
land, where the beſt of his friends and two of his brothers were put to death, 
yet ſuch was his perſevering ſpirit that he recovered all Scotland, excepting 
the caſtle of Stirling, and improved every advantage that was given him by 
the diſſipated conduct of Edward IT. who raiſed an army more numerous 
and better appointed till than that of his father, to make total conqueſt of 
Scotland. IE in faid that it conſiſted of 100,000 men, though this has been 


luꝑpoſed to be an exaggerated computation : however it is a itte chat the 
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army of Bruce did not exceed 30, 00; but all of them heroes, who had 
been bred up in a deteſtation of tyranny. | 

Edward, who was not deficient in point of courage, led this mighty hoſt 
towards Stirling, then befieged by Bruce: who had choſen with the greateſt 
judgment, a camp near Bannockburn. The chief officers under Edward 
were, the earls of Glouccſter, Hereford, Pembroke, and Sir Giles nton. 
Thoſe under Bruce were, his own brother Sir Edward, who, next to himſelf, 
was reckoned to be the beſt knight in Scotland, his nephew h earl of 
Murray, and the young lord Walter, high ſteward of Scotland. ward's 
attack of the Scotch army was exceedingly furious, and required all the cour- 
age and firmneſs of Bruce and his friends to reſiſt it, which they did ſo ef- 
fectually, that they gained one of the moſt complete victories that is recorded 
in hiſtory. The great loſs of the Engliſh fell upon the braveſt part of their 
troops, who were led on by Edward in perſon againſt Bruce himſelf. The 
Scotch writers make the loſs of the Englith to amount to 50.000 men. Be 
that as it will, there certainly never was a more total defeat, though the 
conquerors loft 4000. The flower of the Engliſh nobility were either killed 
or taken priſoners. Their camp, which was immenſely rich, and calculated 
for the purpoſe rather of a triumph than a campaign, fell into the hands of 
the Scots ; and Edward himſelf with a few followers, favoured by the good- 
neſs of their horſes, were purſued by Douglas to the gates of Berwick, from 
whence he eſcaped ia a fiſhing-boat. This great and decifive battle happen- 
ed in the year 1314 > 

The remainder of Robert's reign was a ſeries of the moſt* glorious ſuceeſ- 
ſes ; and fo well did his nobility underſtand the principles of civil liberty, and 
ſo unfettered were they by religious conſiderations, that, in a letter t 
ſent to the pope, they acknowledged that they had ſet aſide Baliol for de 
mg the crown by holding it of England : and that they would do the ſame 
by Robert, if he ſhould make the like attempt. Robert having thus deliver- 
ed Scotland, ſent his brother Edward to Ireland, at the head of an army, 
with which he conquered the greateſt part of that kingdom, and was pro 
claimed its king; but by expoſing himſelf too much, he was killed. 
bert, before his death, which happened in 1328, made an advantageous peace 
with England; and when he died, he was acknowledged to be indiſputably 
the greateſt hero of his age. byes 

The glory of the Scots may be ſaid to have been in its zenith under Robert 
I. who was ſucceeded by his fon David II. He was a virtuous prince, but 
his abilities, both in war and peace, were eclipſed by his brother in-law and 
enemy Edward III. of England, whoſe filter he married. Edward, who was 
as keen as any of his predeceſſors, upon the conquelt of Scotland, eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Baliol, ſon to Baliol, the original competitor. His progrels was 
at firſt amazingly rapid ; and he and Edward defeated the royal party in 
many bloody battles ; but Baliol was at laſt driven out of his uſurped king- 
dom by the Scotch patriots. David had the misfortune to be taken priſoner 
by the Engliſh at the battle of Durham : and after continuing above eleven 


* That the Scors of thoſe days were better acquainted with Mars than the Muſes, 
may be ſeen {rom & ſcoſſ ug ballad, made on this memoravic -victory, which begin ag 
wo; 


Maydens of England ſore may ye mourn, 
For zour lemnons zou have leſt at Benno kboru. 
With heve a low. 
What ho | weened the king of Eugland, 
So ſuen to have won all Sotland. 
ö | Wich rumby low, 
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N he paid 100,000 marks for his ranſom 3 and died in peace 
without iſſue, in the yeat 1371. y 


The crown. of Scotland then devolved upon the family of Stuart, by its 
head having been married to the daughter of Robert I. The firit king of 
that name was Robert II. a wiſe and brave prince. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſqualified him from reigning; 
fo that he was forced to truſt the government to his brother, the duke of 
Albany, an ambitious prince, who ſeems to have had an eye to the crown for 
his own family. Robert, upon this, attempted to ſend his ſecond ſon te 
France; but he was moſt ungenerouſſy intercepted by Henry IV. of Eng- 
land; and, after ſuffering a long captivity, he was obliged to pay an exorbi- 
tant ranſom. During the impriſonment of James, in the mili 

of the Scots was carried to its greateſt height in France, where they 
rted that tottering monarchy againit En and their generals ob- 
ated ſome of the firſt titles of the kingdom. 


James, the firſt of that name, upon his return to Scotland, diſcovered great 


talents for governments, enacted many wiſe laws, and was beloved by the peo- 
ple. He had received an excellent educatiou in England during the reigns 
of Henry IV. and V. dere he ſaw the feudal ſyſtem refined from many of 
the imperfections which {till adhered to it in his own kingdom ; he determined 
therefore to abridge the overgrown power of the nobles, and to recover ſuck 
lands as had been unjuitly wreſted from the crown during his minority and the 

receding reigns ; but the execution of theſe deſigns coſt him his life; he 
— murdered in his bed by ſome of the chief nobility in 1437, and the 
44th year of his age. 

A long minority ſucceeded ; by James II. would probably have equalled 
the greateſt of his anceſtors both in warlike and civil virtues, had he not been 
ſuddenly killed by the accidental burſting of a cannon, in the thirteenth year 
of his age, as he was beſieging the caſtle of Roxburgh, which was defended 
by the Engliſh. | 

Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to females, and many of the 
errors of a female mind, are viſible in the conduct of James III. and his tur- 
bulent reign was cloſed by a rebellion of his ſubjects, being lain in battle in 
1488, aged thirty-five. 

His ſon, James IV. was the moſt accompliſhed prince of the age ; he was 
naturally generous and brave : he loved magnificence, he delighted in war, 
and was eager to obtain fame. He encouraged and protected the commerce 
of his ſubjects, ſo that they greatly increaſed in riches ; and the court of 
James, at the time of his marriage with Henry VII.“s 2 was ſplendid 
and reſpectable. Even this alliance could not cure him of his family diſtem- 

, a predilection for the French, in whoſe caufe he raſſily entered, and was 
Lied. with the flower of his nobility, by the Engliſh, in the battle of Flod- 
den, anno 1513, and the fortieth year of his age. | 

The minority of his ſon, James V. was long and turbulent: and when he 
grew up, he married two French ladies ; the firſt being daughter to the king 
of France, and the latter of the houſe of Guife. He inſtituted the court of 
feſſion, enacted many ſalutary laws, and greatly moted the trade of Scot- 
land, particularly the working of the mines. At this time the balance of 
Power was ſo equally poiſed between the contending princes of Europe, that 

James's friendſhip was courted by the pope, the emperor, the king of France, 
and his uncle, Henry VIII. of England, from all whom he received magnificent 
preſents. But James took little ſhare in foreign affairs ; he ſeemed rather to 
uitate his predeceſſors in their attempts to benthle the nobility ; and the 
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generally believed that, had he lived 1 he would have ſeized all the 
church revenues, in imitation of Henry, However, having rather lighted 
ſome friendly overtures made to him hy the king of England, and thereby 
'ven great umbrage to that prince, a war at length broke out between them. 
A large army under the command of the duke of Norfolk, entered Scotland 
and ravaged the country north of the Tweed. After this ſhort expedition, 
the Engliſh army retired to Berwick. Upon this the king of Scotland, ſent - 
ten thouſand men to the weſtern borders, who entered England, at Solway 
Frith; and he himſelf followed them at a ſmall diſtance ready to join them 
upon occaſion. But he ſoon after gave great offence to the nobility and the 
army, by imprudently depriving their general, lord Maxwell, of his commilſ- 
hon, and conferring the command on Oliver Sinclair, a private 2 
who was his favourite. The army were ſo much diſguſted with this altera- 
tion, that they were ready to diſband, when a ſmall body of Engliſh horſe ap- 
peared, not exceeding five hundred. A. panic ſeized the Scots, who immedia- 
tely took to flight, — themſelves to be attacked by the whole body 
of the Engliſh army. The Engliſh horſe, ſeeing them flee with ſuch —— 
tion, clolely purſued them, and flew t numbers, taking priſoners {even 
lords, two hundred gentlemen, and eight hundred ſoldiers, with twenty-four 
ieces of ordnance. This diſaſter ſo much affected king James, that it threw 
kim into a fit of illneſs, of which he ſoon after died on the 14th of December, 
1542. 
is daughter and ſucceſſor, Mary, was but a few bours old at the time of 
her father's death. Her beauty, her imprudence, and her misfortunes are 
alike famous in hiſtory. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that during her minority, 
and while ſhe was wife to Francis II. of France, the Reformation advanced 
in Scotland: that being called to the throne of her anceſtors while a widow, 
ſhe married ber own couſin- german, the lord Darnley, whoſe untimely death 
hath given riſe to ſo much controverſy. The conſequence of her huſband's 
death, and of her marriage with Bothwell, who was conſidered as his murder- 
er, was an inſurre&tion of her ſubjects, from whom ſhe fled into England, 
where ſhe was un generouſly detained a priſoner for eighteen years; and after- 
wards, on motives of ftate policy, beheaded by queen Elizabeth in 1587, iu 
the forty- ſixth year of her age. 

Mary's ſon, James VI. off Scotland, ſucceeded, in right of his blood from 
Henry VII. upon the death of queen. Elizabeth, to the Engliſh crown, 
after ſhewing conſiderable abilities in the government of Scotland. This 
union of the two crowns, in fact, 22 the independency, as it impoveriſh- 
ed the people of Scotland; for the ſeat of government being removed to 
England, their trade was checked, their agriculture neglected, and their gen- 
try obliged to ſeek for bread in other countries James, after a ſplendid, 
but troubelſome reign over his three kingdoms, left them in 1625, to his 
ſon, the unfortunate Charles I. That prince, by his deſpotic principles and 
conduct, induced both his Scottiſh and Engliſh ſubjects to take up arms 
againſt him; and indeed, it was in Scotland that the ſword was firſt drawn 
againſt Charles. But when the royal was totally defeated in England, 
the king put himſelf into the powers of the Scottiſh army ; they at firit treat- 
ed him with reſpe&, but afterwards delivered him up to the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, on condition of their paying 400,000 pounds to the Scots, which was 
laid to be due to them for arrears. However, the Scots afterwards made 
Weral bloody but unſucceſsful attewpts, to reſtore his ſon Charles II. That 
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prince was finally defeated by Cromwell, at the battle of Worceſter, 1651, 
after which, to the time of his reſtoration, the commonwealth of England and 
the protector gave law to Scotland. I have, in another place, touched on 
the moſt material parts of Charles's reign, and that of his deluded brother, 
James VII. of Scotland, and II. of England, as well as of King William, 
who was ſo far from being a friend to Scotland, that, relying on his royal 
word to her parliament, ſhe was brought to the brink. of ruin. 

The ſtate of parties in England at the acceſſion of queen Anne, was ſuch, 
that the gs once more had recourſe to the Scots, and offered them their 
own terms, if they would a to the incorporate Union as it now ſtands. 
It was long before the majority of the Scotch parliament would liften to the 

poſal 3 but, at laſt, partly from conviction, and partly through the 
— of money diſtributed among the needy nobility, it was agreed to; 
fince which event the hiſtory of Scotland becomes the ſame with that of 


England. 
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S1tTUATION AnD ExTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. - 
Length 380 between 50 and 56 North latitude. 
Breadth 300 2 Eaſt and 6-20 Weſt longitude. 


Great Britain contains 79,712 ſquare miles, with 119 inhabitants to each. 


CLIMATE AND 1 longeſt day in the northern parts contains 17 

BOUNDARIES. hours 30 minutes; and the ſhorteſt in the fouthern 
near eight hours. It is bounded on the north by that part of the iſland 
called Scotland; on the Eaſt by the German ocean; on the Weſt by St. 
George's Channel : and on the South by the Engliſh Channel, which parts it 
from France, and contains 49,450 ſquare miles, 

The fituation, by the ſea waſhing it on three ſides, renders England liable 
to a great uncertainty of weather, ſo that the inhabitants on part of the ſea- 
coaſts are often viſited by agues and fevers. On the other hand, it prevents 
the extremes of heat and cold, to which other places, lying in the ſame degree 
of latitude, are ſubject; and it is, on that acconnt, Fendly to the longevity 
of the inhabitants in general, eſpecially thoſe who live on a dry ſoil. To 

this ſituation likewiſe we are to aſcribe that perpetual verdure for which Eng- 
land is remarkable, occationed by refreſhing ſhowers and the warm vapours 
of the fea. ' | 

Nauk AND DIVISIONS, Antiquaries are divided with regard to the 

ANCIENT AND MODERN, f etymology of the word England; ſome derive it 
from a Celtic word, ſignifying a level country; bnt I prefer the common ety- 
mology of its being derived from Anglen, a province now ſubje& to his Du- 
niſh majeſty, which furniſhed a great part of the original Saxon adventurers in- 
to this iſland. In the time of the Romans the whole iſland went by the name 
of Britannia. The word Brit, according to Mr. Camden, fignified painted 
or ſtained ; the ancient inhabitants being famous for painting their bodies ; 
other antiquaries, however, do not agree in this etymology. The weſteru 
tract of England, which is almoſt ſeparated from the reſt of the rivers Severn 
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and Dos is. called Wales, or the land of flranger:, becauſe inhabited by the 
Belgie Gauls, who were driven thither by the s, and were ſtrangers to 
the old natives. | 

When the Romans provinciated England, they divided it into, 

I. „ parts of the King - 
dom. 

2. Britannia Secunda, pontaining the weſtern gerth, comprehending Wales. 
And, 

3 Massa Caefarienſis, which ee! from the Prent as far northward as 
the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carlide, and ſometimes as far as 
that of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth and Clyde. 

To theſe divifions ſome add the Flavia Cxſarientia, which they ſuppoſe to 

contain the midland counties. 

When the Saxons invaded England about the year 550, and when they 
were eſtabliſhed in the year 582, therr chief leaders appropriated to themſelves, 4 
after the manner of the other northern conquerors, the countries which each had 
been the moſt inſtrumental in conquering ; and the whole formed a heptarchy, 
or political blie, confiiting of feven kin But in time of war, a 
chief was choſen out of the ſexe kingdoms which reaſon I call it a poli- 
tical Lorem its conſtitution greatly — te of — Greece. 

n the n the Saxon H 
Counties, 


„ founded by 
Hengiſt in 475, and - 1 dg 
ended in $23. = . ad 
nd by Ella in | Saf 7 Chicheller 
oun y in ex — 4 
49's and ended in } Surry = Southwark 


win in 527, and 
ended in 746. 


an 


| Rutland 


7. Mercia, founded jm 
by Cridda in 582, Fox, 
and ended in 874. Bedford 


Buckingham 
Oxford 


Stafford 


| og 

Nottingham 
| Cheſter 

I have been the more ſolicitous to preſerve theſe diviſions, as they account 

for different local cuſtoms, and many very eſſential modes of inheritance, 
which to this day prevail in England, and which took their riſe from different 
inſtitutions under the Saxons. Since the Norman invaſion, England has 
been divided into counties, a certain number of which, excepting Middleſex 
and Cheſhire, are com ed in fix circuits, or annual progreſs of the 
judges, for adminiſtering juſtice to the ſubjects who are at a diſtance from the 
Capital. The circuits are : 


Cireuits. Counties. Chief Towns. f 
( Eſſex — I Chelmsford, Colcheſter, Harwich, 
14 Malden, Saffron-Walden, Bock- 
| | ing, Braintree, and Stratford. 
| 4. Hertford, St. Albans, Ware, Hitch- 
| lin, . Baldock, Biſhop's-Stortſord, 
| | Berkhamſted, Hemſted, and Barnet. 
Kent — Maidſtone, Canterbury, Chatham, 
| | DD Der Ferenham, 
; ver. rd, eve , 
| | Dartford, Romney, Sandwich, 
| Sheerneſs, Tunbridge, Margate, 
1 Graveſend, and Milton. 
ng Southwark, Kin Guildford, 
om, Richmond. 


| 


| Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Eaſt Grin- 
ſtead, Haſtings, Horſham, Midhurſt 
Shoreham, Winchelſea, 
Battel, Brighthelmſtone, and Pet- 


— 
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Circuits. Counties. Chief Towns. . 
Buche 1 ( Ayleſbury, Buckin I 
| Wickham, Great- w, Stoney 
| Stratford, and rt Pagnel. 

I Bedford — | | Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dun- 
| | fable, Luton, ad Bigglefwade. 
Huntingdon [ Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, 
} | Godmancheſter, St. Neot's Ram- 
Cambridge == | | Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Roy- 
ſton, and Wiſbich. _m— 
Suffolk — rl —_— Sudbury, Leoſtoff, 

—. Southwold, Brandon, 
| Haleſworth, JR Beccles, 
; Framlin Stow-market, 
Wood: Lavenhman, Had- 
| 1 e Stratford, and 


ount Norfolk Norwich Lynn, Yar» 
mouth. . 

Oxford, Banbury, Chippin-Norton, 8 
Henley, Burford, Whitney, Por- 

cheſter, Woodſtock, and Thame. 

Berks 05" Abingdon, Windfor, Reading, Wal- 

1 the lingford, Newbury, Hungerford, 

| | Maidenhead, Farringdon, Want- 

| age, and Oakingham. 

rich, Glouceſter, . = Glouceſter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter, 

"ry | _ of Briſtol, Campden, Stow, 

i a Durſley, Lechdale, Tet- 


| _ » Sudbury, Wotton, & Marſh- 


Worceſter - 1 — Eveſham, Droitwich, 
| wdly, Stourbridge, Kiddermin- 
| ? ſter, and Perſhore. 


| 3 — 1 


au 


Fi 
I 
—_— 


Church, Oſw 
N 
— Stafford, Litchfield, Newcaſtle under 


. f Line, Wolverhampton, Rugeley, 


Burton, Utoxeter, and _ 
Warwick, Coventry, Birming 

Stratfordupon Avon, Tamworth, 

— Nuncaton, and Ather - 


| ana 44 —— 
| Ee borough 
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Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 
Eaſt and Weſt Retford, Mansfield, 

. Tuxford, Workſop, and Blithe. 
an Croyland, Spalding, Wer 
| „ ing, New 
Sleaford, Great Grimſby, Gais. 
borough, Louth, and Horncaſtle, 

Oakham and Uppingham. ; 
Northampton, Peterboraugh, Da- 
ventry, Higham-Ferrers, Brack- 


| - Oundle, Wellingborough, 


pſton, Towceſter, Rocking- 
ham, Kettering, and Rothwell. 
{ Wincheſter, Southampton, Portſ- 
mouth, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 
Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 
ton, Rin Rumſey, Ard, 
ford : Newport, Yarmouth, 
and Cowes, in the Iſle of Weight. 
Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, 
Malmſbury, Wilton, Chippenham, 
Calne, Cricklade, Trowbridge, 
Bradford, and Warminſter. 
Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborne, Shafte- 
bury, Poole, Blandford, Brid- 
port, Weymouth, Melcombe, 
areham, and Winburn, 
Bath, Wells, Briſtol in part, Taun- 
ton, Bri ter, Ilcheſter, Mine- 
head, ilbourn-Port, Glaſton- 
bury; Wellington, Dulverton, 
| Dunfter, Watchet, Yeovil, So- 
merton, Axbridge, Chard, Bruton, 
Shepton Mallet, Croſcomb, and 
Froome. © a a 
Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtable, Bid- 
deford, Tiverton, Honiton, Dart- 
mouth, Taviſtock, Topſham, Oke- 
hampton, Aſhburton, Crediton, 
Moulton, Torrington, Totnels, 
Axminſter, Plympton, and Ilfra- 
comb, 
| Launceſton, Fiaouth, Truro, Sal- 
taſh Bodmyn, St. Lves, Padſtow, 
1 | Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, Kel- 
| lington, Leſkard, Leſtwiel, Hel- 
JIT - ton, Penzance, and * 


Gerevits. 


Vork 


| 
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Counties. | 


| 


| 


5 


— 
Chief Towns. 


"York, Leeds, Wakefield," Halifax, 


Rippon, Pontefract, Hull, Rich- 
mond, Scarborough, Borough- 
— Maiton, A "yg Don- 
caſter, Whitby, Bev , North- 
allerton, 1 
rough, Barneſly, Sherborn, Brad- 
fo „ Tadcaſler, Skipton, We- 
therby, Ripley, Heydon, How- 
den, Thirſke, Giſborough, Picker- 
ing, and Yarum. 

Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, Stan- 
hope, Barnard Caſtle, Darlington, 
Hartlepool, and Awkland. 

Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, North-Shiels, 
Morpeth, Alnwick, and Hexham. 

er, Mancheſter, 4 kv Li- 


hy gn; — —— 


and Newton. 


"I 
Appleby, Kendal, Lanſdale, Kirby- 


Stephen, Orton, Ambleſide, Bur- 
ton, Milthorpe. 

Carlicle, Penrith, Cockermouth, 
Whitehaven, Ravenglaſs, Egre- 
mont, Keſwick, Workington, and 
Jerby. 


Middleſex is not comprehended ; and Cheſhire is left out of theſe circuits, be- 
cauſe, being a county palatine, it enjoys municipal laws and privileges. Tis 
lame may be ſaid of Wales, which is divided into four circuits. 


7 


Middleſex — 
Counties 
eluſive of the 1 
Circuits. | Cheſter ** 
0 
Flint — 
North-Eaſt Denbigh — 
Circuit. Montgomory — 
10 the Lent or Spri 


caſter; the ces 26 Dr 


AY 


| 


> 
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London, firſt meridian, N. Lat. 


1-30. Weſtminſter, Uxbridge, 

rentford, Chelſea, Highgate, 

Hampſtead, Kenſington, Hack. 
ney, and Hampton Court. 

Chefter, Nantwich, Macclesfield, 

Malpas, Northwich, Middlewich, 

Sandbach, Congleton, K notsford, 
Haulton. 


L Frodiſham, and 


Crneveeys or ALES 


Flint, Se. Aſaph, and Hollywell. 
Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen. 
Montgomery, Llanvylip, and Welch- 
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North-Weſt ] Cacrnarvron — 1 * Conway, Caernarvon, and 


Circuit. y 
Merioneth — Dolgelly, Bala, and Harleigh. 
Radnor — Radnor, Preſtean, and Knighton, 
South Eaſt Brecon — Brecknock, Built, and Hay. 
Circuit. Glamorgan - — Llandaff, Cardiff, Cowbridge,Neath, 
and Swanſey, 
Pembroke — St. David's, Haverfordweſt Pem- 
| | broke, Tenby, Fiſeard, and Mil- 
South-Weſt | ; fordhaven. LEY 
Eireuit. 3 Cardigan — Cardigan, Aberiſtwith, and Llanba- 
* | darn-vawer. 
Caermarthen — Caermarthen, Kidwelly, Lanimdo- 
| | very, Landilobawr, Lapgharn, | 
U Lanelthy. 
In ENGLAND. 
40 Counties, which ſend up to parliament 80 knights. 
25 Cities (Ely none, London four) 50 citizens. 
167 Boroughs, two each — 334 burgeſſes. 


Boroughs (Abingdon, Banbury, Bewdley, Hi 
, 3 and Monmouth), one each 4 3 burgelies. 
2 Univerſities | — 4 repreſentatives, 
8 Cinque ports (Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, 

Romney, Hythe, and their three dependents, 16 barons, 

Rye, Winchelſea, and Seaford), two each _ 


WALES. 

12 Counties — — — 12 knights. 
Boroughs ( Pembrobe two, Merioneth , 

2 ——— r | 12 burgeſſes, 
SCOTLAND. 

33 Shire: — 30 knights. 

37 Cities and Boroughs ——— — 15 burgeſſes. 
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Beſides the 52 counties into which England and Wales are divided, there 
are counties corporate, conſiſting of certain diſtricts, to which the liberties 
and juriſdictions peculiar to a county have been granted by royal charter. 
Thus the city of London is a county diſtinct from Middleſex ; the cities of 
York, Cheſter, Briſtol, Exeter, Norwich, Worceſter, and the towns of King- 
ſton upon Hull and Newcaſtle upon Tyne, are counties of themſelves, dif- 

bind from thoſe in which they lie. The ſame may be ſaid of Berwick upon 
Tweed, which lies in Scotland, and hath within its juriſdiction a ſmall ter- 
ritory of two miles on the north fide of the river. 7 | 

Under the name of a town, boroughs and cities are contained : for every 


£ 


Ly 
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borough or city is a town, though every town is not a borough or city. 
borough is ſo called, becauſe it up burgeſſes to parliament ; and this 
difference between a village or town, and a borough. Some 

corporate, and ſome not corporate; and though ed, as 
Old Sarum, they ftill ſend burgeſſes to lm. A city is a corporate 
rough, that hath had, or at preſent hath, a biſhop ; for if the biſhoprick 

2 yet the city remains. To have ſuburbs proves it to be a city. 

Some cities are alſo counties, as before mentioned. 

Sort, Alu SEASONS, AND WATER.] The foil of England and Wales dif- 
fers in each county, not ſo much from the nature of the ground, though that 
muſt. be admitted to occaſion a very conſiderable alteration, as — pro- 
which the inhabitants of each county have made in the cultivation of 
and gardens, the draining of marſhes, and many other local improve- 
ments, which are here carried to a much greater degree of perfection than 
they are perhaps in any other part of the world, it we except China. To 
enter upon particular ſpecimens and proofs of theſe improvements, would re- 
quire a large volume. All that can be ſaid therefore is in general, that if 
no unkindly ſeaſon happen, England produces corn, not only ſufficient to 
maintain her own inhabitants, but to bring large ſums of ready money for 
her exports. . | 

The foil of England ſeems to be particularly adapted for rearing timber; 


' and the plantations of trees round the houſes of noblemen and gentlemen, 


and even of peaſants, are delightful and aſtoniſhing it the ſame time. Some 
have obſerved a decay of that oak timber which anciently formed the great 
fleets that England put to ſea, but as no public complaints of this kind have 
deen heard, it may be ſuppoſed that great ſtores are till in reſerve 3 unleſs it 
may be thought that our ſhips-yards have lately been partly ſupplied from 
America, or Baltic. 

As to air, I can add but little to what I have already ſaid concerning the 
dimate *, In many places it is certainly loaded with vapours wafted from 
the Atlantic Ocean by weſterly winds ; but they are ventilated by winds and 
ſtorms, ſo that in this reſpe& England is to foreigners, and people of de- 
leate conſtitutions, more diſagreeable than unſalubrious. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that in England the weather is ſo exceſſively capricious and 
unfavourable to certain conſtitutions, that many of the inhabitants are induc- 
1 foreign countries, in hopes of obtaining a renovation of their 

After what we have obſerved in the Engliſh air, the reader may form ſome 
idea of its ſeaſons which are ſo uncertain, that they admit of no deſeription. 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, ſucceed each other, but in what month 


The climate of England has mare advantages than are generally allowed it, if we 
»imit the opinion of king Charles the Sccobd upon this ſubj=2t, which is corruburated 
by chat of Sir William Temple; and it may be obſerved, that were boch travel - 
ler. „I muſt reeds add owe thing (ſays Sir William, in his Miſcellanes, part ii. p. Iz, 
* edit, 8% 1690) in favour of our climate, which I beard the king ſay, and I chaughe 
* new and right, and truly Ike a king of England, that loved and eftcemed his own 
country. It was in reply to ſome company that were reviling vur climate, and i 
* thoſe of Italy and Spain, or at leaſt of France He faid, He thought that was the 
* beſt climate where he could be abroad in the air with pleaſure, or at Icaſt wichouc 
* trouble or inconvenience, the moſt days in the year, and the moſt hours in the doy ; 
* 3nd this he thought he could be in England, more than in any country be koew ia 
* Europe.” And | believe (adds Sir William) it is true, not or ly of the hot «yd the 
* cold; but even among our neighbours in France ang the Low Courtrics thenfelves 
* where the heats or the colds, ard changes of ſcalons are leſs treatable (or moderate) 
* than they are with us.” 
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their different appearances take place ig very undetermined. The ſpring be- 
gias ſometimes in February, and ſometimes in April. In May the face of 
the country is often covered with hoary froſt inftead of bloſſoms. The be- 
ginning of June is ſometimes as cold as in the middle of December, yet ut 
other times the thermometer riſes in that month as high as it does in Italy. 
Even Auguſt has its viciſſmudes of heat and cold, aud upon an average Sep- 
tember, and next to it October, are the two moit months in the 
year. The natives ſometimes the four within the com- 
paſs of one day, cold, temperate, hot, mild weather. After faying thus 
much, it would be in vain to attempt any farther deſcription of the Engliſh 
ſeaſons. Their inconftancy, however, is not attended with the effects that 
might be naturally apprehended. A fortnight, or at molt three weeks, ge. 
nerally make up the difference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of 
the earth: and it is hardly ever obſerved that the inhabitants ſuffer by a hot 
ſummer. Even the greateſt irregularity, and the moſt unfavourable 


/ 


ance of the ſeaſons, are not, as in other countries, attended with famine, and 


very ſeldom with ſcarcity. Perhaps this, in a great meaſure, may be owing 
to the vaſt improvements of agriculture, for when ſcarcity has been complain- 
| ed af, it generally, if not always, proceeded from the enceſſive exportations 
ef grain on account of the drawback, and the profit of the returns. 

In ſpeaking of water, I do act include rivers, brooks, or lakes; I mean 
waters for the common — of life, and thoſe that have mineral quali- 
ties. The champaign parts of England are generally ſupplied with excellent 

i and — though a diſcerning may perceive, that they 

contain fome mineral im tion. In ſome very high lands, the 
inhabitants are diſtreſſed for water, and ſupply themſelves by trenches, or 
digging deep wells. The conſtitutions of the Engliſh, and the diſeaſes to 
which they are liable, have rendered them extremely inquiſitive after ſalubri- 
ous waters, for the recovery and ion of their health; fo that Eng- 
land contains az many mineral wells, of known efficacy, as perhaps any coun- 
ery in the world. The moſt celebrated are the hot-baths of Bath and Briſtol 
in Somerſetſhire, and of Buxton and Matlock in Derbyſhire ; the mineral 
waters of Tunbridge, Epſom, Harrowgate, and Scarboro $ea-water is 


uſed as commonly as any other for medical purpoſes ; and fo delicate are the 


tones of the Engliſh fibres, that the patients can perceive, both in drinking 
and bathing, a difference between the ſea-water of one coalt and that of 


another. ; : 
Facs or THE counTay } The induſtry of the Engliſh is ſuch, as to 
ſupply the abſence of thoſe favours which na- 


Aub MOUNTAINS. 
ture has ſo laviſhly 
ſpects even to exceed them. No nation in the world can equal the cultivated 
of England in beautiful fcenes. The variety of high-lands and low 
Fenda, the former generally ſwelling, and both of them forming proſpecto 
equal to the moſt luxuriant imagination, the cora and meadow ground, the 
intermixtures of encloſures and plantation, the noble ſeats, comfortable houſes, 
cheerful villages, and well ſtocked farms, often rifing in the neighbourhood 
of populous towns and cities, decorated with the moſt vivid colours of nature, 
are inexpreſſible. The moſt barren ſpots are not without their verdure ; but 
nothing can give us a higher idea of the Engliſh induſtry than obſerving that 
ſome of the pleaſanteſt counties in the kingdom are naturally the moſt barren, 
1 fruitful by labour. A whole, it * ſafely affirmed, 
no country in Europe equals En in the beauty of its proſpects, or 

the opulence of — 7 0 W.- 
* * [ hough 


beſtowed upon ſome foreign climates, and in many re- 
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Though England is full of delightful ri and the moſt enchant- 


ing ſlopes, yet it contains few mountains. moſt noted are the Peak in 
Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Vorkſhire, the Cheviot- 
hills on the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern in Wor- 
ceſterthire, Cotſwould in Glouceſterſhire, the Wrekia in Shropſhire ; with 
thoſe of Plialimmon and Snowdon in Wales. In general however Wales 
and the northern parts may be termed mountainous. p | | 
Rivzas AND LaKEs.] The rivers in England/ add greatly to its 
beauty as well as its op - The Thames, the nobleſt perhaps in the 
world, riſes on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, a little 8. W. of Ciren- 
ceſter ; and after receiving the many tributary ſtreams of other rivers, it 
paſſes to Oxford, then by Abingdon, Wallin Marlow, and Windſor. 
From thence to Kingſton, where formerly it met the tide, which, fince the 
building of Weſtminiter-bridge, is ſaid to flow no higher than Richmond 
from whence it flows to London, and after dividing the counties of Kent 
and Eſſex, it widens in its progreſs, till it falls into the ſea at the Nore, from 
whence it is navigable for large ſhips to London-bridge : but for a more par- 
ticular defcription the reader muſt confult the map. It was formerly 2 
matter of reproach to England among foreigners, that ſo capital a river ſhould 
have ſo few bridges; thoſe of London and Kingſton being the only two 
it had, from the Nore to the laſt mentioned place, for many ages. This 
mconveniency was in fome meaſure owing to the dearneſs of materials for 
building ſtone bridges; but perhaps more to the fondneſa which the Engliſh, 
u former days, had for water-carriage, and the encouragement of navigation. 
The great increaſe of riches, commerce, and inland trade is now multplying 
bridges, and the world cannot parallel for commodiouſneſs, architecture, and 
workmanſhip, thoſe lately erected at Weſtminſter and Black Friars : Bat- 
terſea, Putney, Kew, Richmond, Walton, and Hampton-court, have now 
bridges likeewiſe over the Thames, and others are projecting by public · ſpirit- 
ed proprietors of the grounds on both fides. a 
Naa civer Medway, which riſes near Tunbridge, falls into the Thames at 
dheerneſs, and is navigable for the largeſt ſhips as far as Chatham. The 
Severn, reckoned the ſecond river for importance in England, and the firſt 
for rapidity, riſes at Plinlimmon-hill in North Wales; becomes navigable at 
W runs caſt to Shrewſbury ; then turning ſouth, viſits Bri 
north, Worceſter, and Tewkeſbury, where it receives the Upper Avon; 
having paſſed Glouceſter, it takes a ſouth-weſt direction; is near its mouth 
creaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and diſcharges itſelf into the Briſtol Chan- 
nel, near King-road ; and there lie the great ſhips which cannot get up to 
Briſtol, The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of Staffordſhire, and running 
louth-eaſt by Newcaſtle-under-Line, divides that county into two parts; then 
turning north-eaſt on the confines of Derbyſhire, vifits Nottingham, running 
the whole length of that county to Lincolnſhire, and being joined by the 
Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers towards the mouth, obtains-the name of the 
Humber, falling into the ſea ſouth-eaſt of Hull. ra | 
The other principal rivers in England, are the Ouſe (a Gaelic word fig- 
nilying water in general), which falls into the Humber, after receiving the 
water of many other rivers. Another Ouſe riſes in Bucks, and falls into 
the ſea near Lynn in Norfolk. The Tyne runs from weſt,to eaſt through 
Northumberland, and falls into the German ſea at Tinmouth, below New- 
callle. The Tees runs from weſt to eaſt, dividing Durham from Yorkſhire, 
and falls into the German ſea below Stockton. The Tweed runs from weſt 
. German W 
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wick. The Eden runs from ſouth to the north through Weſtmorland and 
Cumberland, and paſſing by Carliſle, falls into the Solway Frith below that city, 
The Lower Avon runs welt through Wiltſhire to Bath, and then dividi 
Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to Briſtol, falling into the mouth o& 
the Severn below that city. The Derwent, which runs from eaſt to weſt 
through Cumberland, and paſſing by Cockermouth, falls into the Iriſh ſea u 
little below. The Ribble, which runs from eaft to weſt through Lancaſhire, 
and paſſing by Preſton, diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh ſea; The Merſey, 
which turns from the ſouth-ealt to the north-weſt through Cheſhire, and 
then dividing Cheſhire from Lancaſhire, paſſes by Liverpool, and falls in- 
to the Eriſh ſea a little below that town; and the Dee riſes in Wales, and 
divides Flintſhire from Cheſhire, falling into the lriſh Channel below Cheſter. 
The lakes of England are few ; though it is plain from hiſtory and anti- 
- quity, and indeed, in ſome places from the face of the country, that meres and 
Ans have beeu frequent in England, till drained and converted into arable 
land. The chief lakes remaining, are Soham mere, Wittleſea- mere, and 
Ramſay mere, in the iſle of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire. All theſe meres ina 
rainy ſeaſon are overflowed, and form a lake of 40 or 50 miles in circumfer- 
ence. Winader mere lies in Weſtmoreland fand ſome {mall lakes in Lanea- 
ſhire go by the name ef Derwent waters. 
"ForxusTs.] The firſt Norman kings of England, for political pur- 
poſes, that they might the more effectually enſlave their new fubje&ts, and 
partly from the wantonneſs of power, converted immenſe tracts of — 
uno foreſts for the benefit of hunting, and theſe were governed by ws pe · 
cular to themſelves: ſo that it was neceſſary, about the time of the 
Magna Charta, to form a code of the foreſt-laws ; and juſtices in Eyre, ſo 
called from their fitting in the open air, were appointed to ſee them 
By degrees thoſe vaſt tracts were disforeſted, and the chief — proper 
ſo called, remaining out of no fewer than 69, are thoſe of Windſor, New 
Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, and Sherwood Foreſt. Thoſe foreſts produced 
formerly great quantities of excellent oak, elm, afh, and beech, beſides wal- 
nut- trees, poplar, maple, and other kinds of wood. In ancient times Eng- 
land-conaincd large woods, if not foreſts, of cheſnut · trees, which exceeded 
all other kinds of timber, for the”puypoſes of building, as appears from many 
houſes ſtill ſtanding, in which the cheſnut beams and roofs remain 
freih, and undecayed, though ſome of them above 600 years old. 
{Marais anD MINERALS. ] Among the minerals, the tin mines of Corn- 
wall * edly take the lead. They were known to the Greeks and 
Phenicians, the latter eſpecially, ſome ages before that of the Chriſtian Era; 
and fince the Engliſh have found the method of manufacturing their tin into 
plates, and white iron, they are of immenſe benefit to the nation. An ore 
called Mundic is found in the beds of tin, which was very little regarded, 
tall above 70 years ago, Sir Gilbert Clark diſcovered the art of manufactur- 
ing it, and it is faid now to bring in 150,000]. a year, and to equal in good- 
| b the beſt Spaniſh copper, vielting a proportionable quantity of lapis cala- 


minaris for making bra Thoſe tin-works are under — regulations, 
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produce marble, but the beſt kind, which reſembles Egyptian 
— of freeſtone are ſound in 
many p Northumberland and Chethire yield allum and ſalt pits. 
The Engliſh fullers earth is of ſuch infinite. conſequence to the cloathi 
trade, that its exportation is prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties. Pit 
ſea coal is found in many counties of England, but the city of London, to 
encourage the nurſery of ſeamen, is chiefly ſupplied from the pits of Northum- 
herland, and the biſhopric of Durham. The cargoes are ſhipped at New- 
aftle and Sunderland, and the exportation of coals to other countries, is a 
nluable article. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- This is ſo copious an article, and 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. f ſuch improvements have been made in 
gardening and agriculture, ever ſince the beſt printed accounts we have had 
of both, that much muſt be left to the reader's own obſervation and experi- 
mce. I have already touched, in treating on the foil, upon the corn trade of 
Eagland, but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty concerning the quan- 
mies of wheat, barley, rye, peas, beans, vetches, oats, and other horſe grain 
gowing in the kingdom. Excellent inſtitutions for the improvement of 
wrniculture, are now common in England, and their members are ſo public 
ginted as to print periodical accounts of their diſcoveries and experiments, 
mich ſerve to ſhe that both agriculture and gardening can admit to be 
amied to a much higher ſtate of perfection, than they are in at preſent, 
Honey and ſaffron are natives of England. It is-alnfoit needleſs to mention 
to the molt uninformed reader, in what plenty the molt excellent fruits, 
wples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, nectarines, currants, guoſe- 
temies, raſberries, and other hortulane productions, grow here, and what vaſt 
quantities of cyder, perry, metheglin, and the like — are made in ſome 
wunties. The cyder, when kept, and made of proper apples, and in a par 
ticular manner, is often preferred, by judicious palates, to French white wine. 
lt is not enough to mention thoſe improvements, did we not obſerve that 
the natives of England have made the different fruits of all the world their 
own, ſometimes by ſimple culture, but often by hot beds, and other means 
efforcing nature. The Engliſh pine-apples are delicious, and now plentiful, 
The ſame may be ſaid of other natives of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, — 
ud Turkey. The Engliſh are pleaſing to the taſte, but their flavour 
i not — enough — — wine, and Faded wet weather injures the 
our of all the other fine fruits raiſed here. Our kitchen gardens abound 
mth all ſorts of greens, roots, and ſallads, in perfection, ſuch as artichokes, 
dparagus, cauliflowers, cabbages, caleworts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney 
deaus, ſpinage, beets, lettuce, cellary, endive, turnips, carrots, potatoes, muſh- 
rooms, leeks, onions and ſhallots. 
Woad for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bedfordfhire, as hemp and 
lar as in other counties. In nothing, however, have the Engliſh been more 
than in the cultivation- of clover, cinquefoil, trefoil, ſaintfoin, 
kicern, and other meliorating graſſes for the ſoil. It belongs to a botaniſt to 
recount the various kinds of uſeful and ſalutary herbs, ſhrubs, aud roots, that 
in different of England. The ſoil of Kent, Eſſex, Surry, and 
pſhire, is moſt favourable to the difficult and tender culture of hops, 
dis now become yore nary yn of ad my 
th to animal uctions, I begin wi 
The Engli oxen are —— but ſame prefer for the the ſmal- 


kt breed of the Scotch, and the Welch cattle, after grazing in Engliſh paſ- 
3 tures. 
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tures. The Engliſh horfes, upon the whole, are the beſt of any in the world, 
whether we regard their ſpirit, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or docility. Incredible 
have been the pains taken by all ranks, from the monarch down to the peaſ- 
ant, for improving the breed of this favourite and noble animal, and the ſuc- 
ceſs has been anſwerable, for they now unite all the qualities and beauties of 
Indian, Perſian, Arabian, Spaniſh, and other foreign horſes. It is no un- 
common thing for an Engliſh horſe, mare, or gelding, though not of the race 
kind, to run above 20 miles within the hour, and they have been known to 
do it in a carriage. The irreſiſtible ſpirit and weight of the Engliſh cavalry, 
renders them the beſt in the world in war : and an Engliſh hunter will per- 
form incredible things in a fox or ſtag-chace. Thoſe which draw equipages 
on the ſtreets of London, are particularly beautiful, and a ſet often coſts 
1000l. a ftronger and a heavier breed is employed for other draughts. 1 
mult not omit that the exportation of horſes to France, and other countries, 
where they ſell for large prices, has of late become a conſiderable article of 
commerce. It is hard to ſay how far this traffic with our natural enemies is 
allowable, but there is certainly leſs danger attending it, as the animals are 
commonly gelded. The breed of aſſes and mules begin likewiſe to be im- 
proved and encouraged in England. 

The Engliſh ſheep are of two kinds, thoſe that are valuable for their fleece, 
and thoſe To are proper for the table. The former are very large, and their 
fleeces conſtitute the original ſtaple commodity of England. I have been cre- 
dibly ir formed, that in ſome counties the inhabitants are as curious in their 
breed of rams, as in their horſes and dogs, and that in Lincolnſture, particular- 
ly, it is no uncommon thing for one of thoſe animals to ſell for gol. It muſt, 
however, be owned, that thoſe large fat ſheep are very rank eating. It is 
thought that in England twelve — af fleeces are ſhorn — which 
at a medium of 28. a fleece, makes 1, 200, ol. It is ſuppoſed, however, that 
by the fall of the value of the fleeces, a fourth part of this ſum ought to be 
deducted at preſent. The other kind of ſheep, which are fed upon the 
downs, ſuch as thoſe of Banſtead, Bagſhot-heath, and Devonſhire, where they 
have, what the farmers call, a ſhort bite, is little, if at all, inferior in flavour 
and ſweetneſs, to veniſon. | 

The Engliſh maſtiffs and bulldogs, are the ſtrongeſt and fierceft of the can- 
ine ſpecies in the world, but either from the change of ſoil, or feeding, they 

in foreign climates. James I. of England, by way of experiment, 
turned out two Engliſh bulldogs, upon one of the moſt terrible lions in the 
Tower, and they laid him on his back. The maſtiff, however, has all the 
courage of the bull-dog, without its ferocity, and is particularly diſtinguiſh- 
ed Hor his fidelity and docility. All the different ſpecies of dogs that 3. 
5 other countries, for the field as well as domeſtic uſes, are to be found 

England. 

What I have obſerved of the degeneracy of the Engliſh dogs in foreign 
countries is applicable to the Engliſh game cocks, which afford much barba- 
rous diverfion to our ſportſmen. The courage of theſe birds is aſtoniſhing, and 
onelof the true breed never leaves the pit alive without victory. The propne- 
tors, and feeders of this generous animal are likewiſe extremely curious as ta 
his blood and pedigree. . ; 

Tame fowls are pretty much the ſame in England as in other countnes ; 
turkies, peacocks, common poultry, ſuch as cocks, pullets, and capons, geelc, 
ſwans, ducks, and tame pigeons. 'The wild fort are buſtards, wild geele, 
wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plover, pheaſants, partridges, — 
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quail, landrail, ſnipe, wood · pigeons, hawks of different kinds, kites, oa, he- 
rons, crows, rooks, ravens, magpies, jackdaws and jays, blaekbirds, thruſhes, 
nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, larks, and a great variety of ſmall birds ; 
canary birds alſo breed in England. The wheat-ear is by many preferred to 
the ortolan, for the delicacy of its fleſh and flavour, and is peculiar to 
England. 

ew countries are better ſupplied than England with river and ſea-fiſh. 
Her rivers. and ponds contain plenty of ſalmon, trout, eels, pike, perch, © 
ſmelts, carp, tench, barble, gudgeons, roach, dace, grey mullet, bream, plaice, 
flounders, and craw-fiſh, beſides a delicate lake liſh called char, which is 
found in ſome freſh water lakes of Wales and Cumberland, and as ſome ſay 
no where elſe. The ſea-fiſh are cod, mackareh haddock, whiting, herrings, 
pilchards, ſkaite, ſoles. The john-dory, found towards the weltern coaſt, is 
reckoned a great delicacy, as is the red mullet. Several other fiſh are found 
on the ſame coaſts. As to ſhell-fiſh, they are chiefly oyſters, the propaga- 
tion of which, upon their proper banks, requires a peculiar culture. Lob- 
ſters, crabs, ſhrimps, aud Eſcallops, one of the molt delicious of ſhell-fiſhes, 
cockles, wilks, periwinkles, and muſcles, with many other ſmall ſhell-fiſh, 
abound in the Engliſh ſeas. The whales chiefly viſit the northern coaſt ; 
but great numbers of porpoiſes and ſeals appear in the channel. 

With regard to reptiles, ſuch as adders, vipers, ſnakes, and worms; and 
infects, ſuch as ants, gnats, waſps, and flies, Epgland is pretty much upon a 
par with the reſt of Europe; and the difference, if any, becomes more pro- 
per for natural hiſtory than geography. | 

PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- The exemption of 'the Engliſh 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERS1ONS. \ conſtitution from the deſpotic pow- 
ers exereiſed in foreign nations, not excepting republics, is one great reaſon 
why it is very difficult to aſcertain the number of inhabitants in England ; 
and yet it is certain that this might occafionally be done, by parliament, 
withont any violation of public liberty, and probably ſoon will take place. 
With regard to political calculations, they muſt be very fallible, when applied 
to England. The prodigious influx of foreigners who ſettle in the nation, 
the emigrations of inhabitants to America and the iſlands, their return from 
thence and the great number of hands employed in ſhipping, are all of 
them matters that render any calculation extremely precari»us. Upon the 
whole, I am apt to think that England is more populous than the eſtima- 
tors of her inhabitants are willing to allow. The war with France and 
Spain before the laſt, annuually employed about 200,000 Engliſhmen, ex- 
eluſive of Scotch and Iriſh, by ſea and land: and its progreſs carried off, by 
various means, very near that number. The decay of population was in- 
deed ſenſibly felt, but not ſo much as it was during the wars in queen Anne's 
reign, though not half of the numbers were then employed in the fea and 
land ſervice. | 
At the ſame time, I am not of opinion that England is at preſent natu- 
rally more populous than ſhe was in the reign of Charles I, though the is ac- 
cidentally ſo. The Engliſh of former ages were {trangers to the exceſſive uſe of 
{pirituous liquors, and other modes, of living that are deſtructive of propa- 

tion. On the other hand, the vaſt quantities of cultivated lands in Eng- 
d, fince thoſe times, it might reaſonably be preſumed, would be favoura- 
ble to mankind ; but this advantage is'probably more than counterbalanced 
by the prevailing practice of engroſſing — which is certainly unfavourable 
| 4 and, independent of this, upon an average, perhaps a mar- 

couple has not ſuch a numerous progeny now as formerly. I * 
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the liberty to make agother obſervation, which falls within the cogmzance 
of almoſt every man, and that is the incredible increaſe of foreign names upon 
our pariſh books, andjpublic liſts, compared to what they were even in the 
reign of George I. 

After what has been premiſed, it would be praſumptous to pretend to aſ- 
certain the number of inhabitans in England and Wales ; but, in my own 
private opinion, there cannot be fewer than 7,000,000. 

Engliſhmen, in their perſons, are generally well- ſized, regularly featured, 
commonly fair rather than otherwiſe, and florid in their complexions. It is 
however, to he preſumed that the vaſt number of foreigners that are inter- 
mingled and intermarried with the natives, have given a caft to their perſons 
and complexions different from thoſe of their anceſtors 150 years ago. The 
women in their ſhape, features, and complexion, appear ſo graceful and love- 
ly, that Eugland may be termed the native country of female beauty. But 
beſide the external graces ſo peculiar to the women in England, they are 
till to be more valued for their prudent behaviour, thorough cleanlineſs, and 
a tender affection for their huſbands and children, and all the engaging du- 
ties of domeſtic life. | 

Of all the people in the world, the Engliſh keep themſelves the moſt 
cleanly. Their nerves are ſo delicate, that people of both ſexes are ſometimes 
forcibly, may mortally affected by imagination; inſomuch, that before the 
practice of inoculation for the ſmall pox took place, it was thought improper 
to mention that loathſome diſcaſe by its true name, in any polite company. 
This over-ſenſibility has been conſidered as one of the ſources of thoſe ſingu- 
larities which ſo ſtrongly characterize the Engliſh nation. They ſametimes 
magnify the ſlighteſt appearances into realities, and bring the molt diſtant dan- 
gers immediately home to themſelves ; and yet when real danger approaches, 
no people face it with greater reſolution or conſtancy of mind. They are 
fond of clubs and convivial affociations ; and when theſe are kept within the 
bounds of temperance and moderation, they prove the beſt cure for thoſe 
mental evils, which are ſo peculiar to the Eagliſh, that foreigners have pro- 
nounced them to be national. ; 

The ſame obſervations hold with regard to the higher orders of life, which 
muſt be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable change ſince the acceſ- 
hon of the Houſe of Hanover, eſpecially of late years. The Engliſh nobility 
and gentry of great fortunes now aſſimilate their manners to thoſe of 
foreigners, with whom they cultivate a more frequent intercourſe than their 
forefathers did. They do not now travel only as pupils, to e che 


vices of the countries they viſit, under the tuition perhaps of a icable pe- 
dant, or family dependant ; but they travel for the purpoſes of lociety, and 
at the more advanced ſtages of liſe, while their judgements are mature, and 
their paſſions regulated. This has enlarged — in England, which 
foreigners now vifit as commonly as Engliſhmen viſited them, and the effects 
of the intercourſe become daily more viſible, eſpecially as it is not now, as for- 
merly confined to one ſex. 

Such of the Engliſh nablemen and gentlemen as do not ſtrike into thoſe 
high walks of life, affect what we call a ſnug rather than a ſpleadid way of 
living. They ſtudy and underſtand better than any people in the world, 
conveniency in their houſes, gardens, equipages, and — and they ſpare 
no colt to purchaſe it. It has, however been obſerved, that this turn renders 
them leſs communicative than they ought to be : but, on the other hand, 
the few connections they form, are ſincere, cheerful and indiſſoluble. The like 
- habits deſcend pretty far into the lower ranks, and are often diſeernible . 
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tradeſmen. This love of ſnugneſs and conveniency may be called the ruling 
| of the Engliſh people, and is the ultimate end of all their application, 
| and fatigues, which are incredible. A good economitt with - 
briſk run of trade, is generally, when turned of 50, in a condition to retire 
from bufineſs ; that is, either to purchaſe an eſtate, or to ſettle his money in 
the funds. He then commonly refides in a comfortable houſe in the coun- 
try, often his native county, and expects to be treated on the footing of 
= gentleman ; but his ſtyle of living is always judiciouſly fuited to his cir- 
eum 

The over-ſenſibility of the Engliſh is diſcovered in nothing more than in 
the vaſt ſubſcriptions for public charities, raiſed by all degrees of both ſexes. 
An Engliſhman feels all the pains which a fellow-creature ſuffers, and 
and miſerable objects are relieved in England with a liberality that hae 
time or other may prove injurious to induſtry : becauſe it takes from the 
lower ranks the uſual motives of labour, that they may fave ſomewhat for 
themſelves and families, againſt the days of age or ſickneſs. The very people 
who contribute to thoſe collections are affeſſed in proportion to their property 
for their parochial poor, who have a legal demand for their maintenance 
and upwards of three millions ſterling is ſaid to be collected yearly in this 
country for charitable purpoſes. The inſtitutions however of extra-parochial 
infirmaries, hoſpitals, and the like, are in ſome caſes reprehenfible, The 
vaſt ſums beſtowed in building them, the contracts made by their go- 
vernors, and even the election of phyſicians, who thereby, qualified or un- 
qualified, acquire credit, which is the ſame as profit, very often beget heats 
and cabals, which- are very different from the purpoſes of diſintereſted charity, 
owing to t violent attachments and of friends, and too often 
even to conſiderations. 4 "£144 2 

Notwithſtanding thoſe noble proviſions, which would baniſh poverty from 
any other country, the ſtreets of London, and the highways of England, 
abound with objects of diſtreſs, who beg in defiance of the laws, which render 
the practice ſeverely puntſhable. This is partly owing to the manner in 
which the poor people live, who confider the food to be uneatable which in 
other countries would be thought luxurious. 

The Engliſh liſten to the voice of misfortunes in trade, whether real or 
pretended, , #@ whe” or accidental, and generouſly contribute to the relief of 
the parties, ſomggimes even by placing them in a more creditable condition 
than ever. The loweſt bred of the Englith are capable of theſe and the like 
generous actions; but they often make an oftentatious diſplay of their own 
merits, which diminiſhes their value. There is among the generality of the 
Engliſh of all ranks, an unpardonable preference given to wealth, above moſt 
other conſiderations. Ri both in public al | private, are often thought 
to compenſate for the abſence of almoſt every good quality. This offentive 
failing ariſes partly from the people being ſo much addicted to trade and com- 
merce, the great object of which is gain; and partly from the democratical 
part of their conſtitution, which makes the poſſeſſion of property a qualifica- 
tion for the legiſlature, and for almoſt every other ſpecies of magiſtracy,, 
government, hanours, and diſtinctions. 

An Engliſhman, of education and reading, is the moſt accompliſhedgentle- 
man in the world: he is however ſhy and reſerved in his communications. 
This unamiable coldneſs is ſo far from being affected, that it is a part of their 
natural conſtitution, Living learning and genius, often meet not with their 
ſuitable regard even from the firſt-rate Engliſhmen : and it is not unuſual for 
them to throw aſide the beſt productions of literat n 
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ed with the author. While the ſtate diſtinction of Whig and Tory ſubſiſted, 
the heads of cach party aſſected to patronize men of literary abilities; but the 
pecuniary encouragements given them were but very moderate, and the 

few who met with preferments in the ſtate, might have earned them by a com- 


petent knowledge of buſineſs, and that pliability which the dependents in office - 
generally poſſeſs We ſcarcely have an inſtance, even in the munificent reign ; 
„ OL &@ 


of queen Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who owed ſo much to the pref; 

man of genius, as ſuch, being made eaſy in his circumſtances. Mr. Addiſon 
had about 3ool. a year of the public money to aſſiſt him in his travels; and Mr. 
Pope, though a Roman catholic, was offered, but did not accept of, the like 
penſion from Mr. Craggs, the whig ſecretary of ſtate; and it was remarked, 
that his tory friend and companion the earl of Oxford, when ſole miniſter, did 
nothing for him, but bewail his misfortune in being a papilt. Indeed, a few 
men of diſtinguiſhed literary abilities, as well as ſome without, have of late 
received penſions from the crown ; but from the conduct of ſome of them it 
ſhould ſcem, that ſtate and party ſervices have been expected in return. 


The unevenneſs of the Engliſh in their converſation is very remarkable; | 


ſometimes it is delicate, ſprightly, and replete with true wit; ſometimes it is 
ſolid, ingenious, and argumentative; ſometimes it is cold and phlegmatic, and 
borders upon diſguſt, and all in the fame perſon. In many of their convivial 
meetings they are very noiſy, and their wit is often offentive, while the loudeſt 
are the moſt applauded. This is particulary apt to be the caſe in large com- 
Panies ; but in ſmaller and more ſelect partics, all the pleaſures of rational 
converſation, and agreeable ſociety, are enjoyed in England in a very high 
degree. Courage is a quality that ſeems to be congenial to the Engliſh nation. 
Boys, before they can ſpeak, diſcover that they the proper guards in 
boxing with their fiſts ; a quality that perhaps is peculiar to the Engliſh, and 
is ſeconded by a ſtrength of arm that few other people can exert. is gives 
the Engliſh foldier an infinite ſuperiority in all battles that are to be decided 
by the bayonet ſcrewed upon the muſket. The Engliſh courage has likewiſe 
the property, under able commanders, of being equally paſſive as ative. Their 
ſoldiers will keep up their fire in the mouth of danger, but when they deliver 
it, it has a moſt dreadful effect upon their enemies ; and in naval engage- 
ments they are unequalled. The Engliſh are not remarkable for invention, 
though they are for their improvements upon the inventions of others, and in 
the mechanical arts they excel all nations in the world. The intenſe applica- 
tion which an Engliſhman gives to a favourite ſtudy is incredible, and, as it 
were, abſorbs all his other ideas. This creates the numerous inſtances of 
mental abſences that are to be found in the nation. 
All that I have ſaid concerning the Engliſh, is to be underſtood of them in 
general, as they are at preſent ; for it is not to be diſſembled, that every day 
produces ſtrong indications of great alterations in their manners. The great 
ortunes made during the late = the preceding wars, the immenſe acquiſitions 
of territory by the peace of 1763, aud above all, the amazing — of ter- 
ritorial as well as commercial property in the Eaſt Indies, introduced a ſpecies 
of people among the Engliſh, who have become rich without induſtry, and by 
diminiſhing the value of gold and filver have created a new ſyſtem of finances 
in the nation. Time alone can ſhew the event ; hitherto” the conſequences 
ſcem to have been unfavourable, as it has introduced among the commercial 
ranks a ſpirit of luxury and gaming that is attended with the moſt fatal effects, 
and an emulation among merchants and traders of all kinds, to equal, or ſur- 
paſs the nobility and the courtiers. The plain * manners of men of buſi- 
neſa, which prevailed ſo lately as the acceſſion of the preſent family to the 
crown, are now diſregarded for taſteleſs extravagance of dreſs and e 
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ENGLAND. 3 
vad the moſt expenſive amuſements and diverſions, not only in the capital, bat 
all over the trading towns of the kingdom. 

Even the cuſtoms of the Engliſh have, ſince the beginning of this century, 
undergone an almoſt total alteration. Their ancient hoſpitality ſubſiſts but in 
few places in the country, or is revived only upon eleCtioneering occaſions. 
Many of their favourite diverſions are now diſuſed. Thoſe remaining, are 
operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and ſometimes maſquerades in or near 
London; but concerts of muſic, and card and dancing aſſemblies, are common 
all over the kingdom. I have already mentioned ſtag and fox hunting, aud 
horſe races, of which many of the Engliſh are fond, even to infatuation. 
Somewhat however may be offered by way of apology for thoſe diverſions: 
the intenſe application which the Engliſh give to buſineſs, their ſedentary lives, 
and luxurious diet, require exerciſe ; and fomg think that their excellent breed 
of horſes is increaſed and improved by thoſe amuſements. The Engliſh are 
remarkably cool, both in loſing and winning at play; but the former is ſome- 
times attended with acts of ſuicide. An Faglihman will rather murder him- 
felf, than bring a ſharper, who he knows has fleeced him, to condign puniſh- 
ment, even though warranted by law. Next to horſe- racing and hunting, 
cock-fighting, to the reproach of the nation, is a favourite diverſion among the 
great as well, as the vulgar. Multitudes of both clafſes aſſemble round the pit 
at one of thoſe matches, and enjoy the pangs and death of this generouaanimal, 
every ſpectator being concerned in a bet, ſometimes of high ſums. The ath- 
letic diverſion of cricket is ſtill kept up in the ſouthern and weſtern parts of 
England, and is ſometimes practiſed by people of the higheſt rank. Many 
other paſtimes are common in England, ſome of them of a very robuſt nature, 
ſuch as cudgelling, wreſtling, — ſkittles, quoits, and priſon-baſe ; not to 
mention duck-hunting, foot and aſs races, dancing, puppet-ſhews, May garl- 
ands, and, above all, ringing of bells, a ſpecies of muſic which the Engliſh boaſt 
they have brought into an art. The barbarous diverſion of boxing and prize- 
bghting, which were as frequent in England as the ſhews of gladiators in 
Rome, are now prohibited, though often practiſed; and all places of public 
| Giverſions, excepting the royal theatres, are under regulations by act of parlia- 
ment. Other diverſions, which are common in other countries, ſuch as tennis, 
fires, billiards, cards, ſwimming, angling, fowling, courting, and the like, are 
familiar to the Engliſh. Two kinds, and thoſe highly laudible, are perhaps 
peculiar to them, and theſe are rowing and — The latter, if not intro- 
duced, was patronized and endouraged by his preſent majeſty's father, the late 
prince of Wales, and may be conſidered as a national improvement. The 
Engliſh are amazingly fond of ſkaiting, in which, however, they are not very 
expert, but they are adventurous inggt often to the danger and loſs of their 
lues. The game acts have taken from the common people a great fund of 
diverſion, though without anſwering the purpoſes of the rich: for the farmers 
and country people deſtroy the game in their neſts, which they dare not kill 
"1th the gun. is monopoly df game, among ſo free a people as the Engluſh 
las been conſidered in various lights. 

* In the dreſs of both ſexes, before the preſent reign of George 
III. they followed the French: but that of the military officers partook of 
the German, in compliment to his late majeſty. The Engliſh, at preſent, bid 


kr to be the dictators of dreſs to che French themſelves, at leaſt with re- 
to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of atrire. People of quality and 
rtune, of both ſexes, appear on high occaſions, in cloth of gold and filver, 
the richeſt brocades, fatins, filks, and velvets, both flowered and plain: and 
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it is to the honour of the court, that the foreign manufactures of all theſe are 
diſcouraged. Some of theſe rich ſtuffs are ſaid to be brought to as great 
perfection in England as they are in France, or any other nation. The quant- 
ities of jewels that appear on public occaſions are incredible, eſpecially fince 
the vaſt acquiſitions of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies. The ſame ity, 
and perſons of diſtinction, on ordinary occaſions, dreſs like creditable citizens, 
that is, neat, clean, and plain, in the fineſt cloth and the beſt of linen. The 
full dreſs of a clergyman confiits of his gown, caſſock, ſcarf, beaver hat and 
roſe, all of black; his undreſs is a dark frock, and plain linen. The 

hyficians, the formality of whoſe dreſs, in large tie perakes, and ſwords, was 
— remarkable if not ridiculous, begin now to dreſs like other gentle. 
men, and men of buſineſs. Few Engliſhmen, tradeſmen, merchants, and law- 
yers, as well as men of landed property, are without ſome paſſion for the ſports 
of the field, on which occaſions they dreſs with remarkable propriety in a light 
frock, narrow brimmed hat, &c. The people of England love rather to be 
neat than fine in their apparel ; but ſince the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, 
the dreſſes at court, on particular occaſions, are ſuperb beyond deſcription. 
Few even of the loweſt tradeſmen, on Sundays, carry about them leſs than 10l. 
in clothing, comprehending hat, wig, ſtockings, ſhoes, and linen, and even 
many beggars in the ſtreets appear decent in their dreſs. In ſhort, none but 
the moſt abandoned of both ſexes are otherwiſe ; and the appearance of an 
artiſan or manufacturer in holiday times, is commonly an indication of his in- 
duſtry and morals. 


RELIOton.] Euſebius, and other ancient writers, poſitively aſſert, that 


Chriſtianity was firit preached in South Britain by the apoſtles and their dif- 
ciples ; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſucceſs of the Romans u- 
ed a _y for the triumphs of the goſpel of peace. It is certain alſo, 
that many of the ſoldiers and officers in the Roman armies were Chriſtians ; 
and as their legions were repeatedly ſent over to England to extend as well 
as preſerve their conqueſts, it is probable that thus Chriſtianity was diffuſed 
among the natives. If any of the apoſtles viſited this country, and our hea» 
then anceſtors, it was St. Paul, whoſe zeal, diligence, and fortitude were 
abundant. But who was the firſt preacher, or the preciſe year and period, 
the want of records leaves us at a loſs z and all the traditions about Joſeph of 
Arimathea and St. Peter's preaching the goſpel in Britain, and Simon Zelotes 
ſuffering martyrdom here, are romantic fables, monkiſh legends. We have 
good authority to fay, that about the year 150, a great number of perſons 
profeſſed the Chriſtian faith here, and, according to archbiſhop Uſher in the 
vear 182, there was a ſchool of learning to provide the Britiſh churches with 
proper teachers ; and from that period iy ſcems as if Chriſtianity advanced its 
benign and ſalutary influences among the inhabitants in their ſeveral diſtricts. 
It is unneceſſary to repeat what has been ſaid in the introduction reſpecting 
the rife and fall of the church of Rome in Europe. I ſhall only obſerve in 
this place, that John Wiekkffe, an En liſhman, educated at Oxford in the 


reigu of Edward III. has the honour of being the firſt perſon in Europe who 


ubliciy called in queſtion, and boldly refuted thoſe doctrines which had paſ- 
for certain during fo many ages. The conſtitution of the church is epiſ- 
copnl, and it is governed by bikops, whoſe benefices were converted by the 
Norman conqueror into temporal baromes, in right of which every biſhop 
has a ſeat and vote in the houſe « of peers. The benefices of the inferior clergy 
are now freehold, but in many their tithes are impropriated in favour 
mo laity. The economy of the church of England has been accuſed for 
e incquality of its livings ; ſome of them extending hem thove hinds 
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hourteen hundred a- year, and many, particularly in Wales, being too ſmall to 
maintain a clergyman, eſpecially if he bas a family, with any tolerable decency ; 
but this ſeems not eaſily to be remedied, unleſs the dignified clergy would 
adopt and ſupport the reforming ſcheme. The crown, as well as private per- 
ſons, has done great things towards the augmentation of poor livings. 

The dignitaries of the church of England, ſuch as deans, prebendaries, 
and the like, bave generally large incomes ; ſome of them exceeding in value 
thoſe of biſhoprics, for which reaſon the revenues of a rich deanry, or other liv- 
ing, is often annexed to a poor biſhopric. At preſent, the of the 
church of England, as to temporal matters, are in a moſt flouriſhing ſituation, 
becauſe the value of their tithes increaſes with the improvements of lands, 
which of late have been amazing in England. The ſovereigns of England, ever 
fince the reign of Henry VIII. have been called in public writs, the ſupreme 
heads of the church ; but this title conveys no ſpiritual meaning ; as it only 
denotes the regal power, to prevent any eccleſiaſtical differences, or in other 
words, to ſubſtitute the king in place of the pope before the Reformation, 
with regard to temporalities, and the internal &conomy of the church. The 
kings of England never intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical diſputes, unleſs by pre- 
venting the convocation from fitting to agitate them, and are contented to 
give a ſanction to the legal rights of the clergy. 

The church of England, under this deſcription of the monarchical power 

over it, is governed by two archbiſhops, and twenty-four biſhops befides the 
biſhop of Sodor and Man, who not being poſſeſſed of an Engliſh barony, does 
not ſit in the houſe of peers. The archbiſhops are thoſe of Canterbury and 
York, who are diguified with the addreſs of Your Grace. The former is the 
firlt peer of the realm as well az metropolitan of the Engliſh church. He 
takes precedence, next to the royal family, of all dukes and wfficers of ſtate. 
He is enabled to hold eceleſiaſtical courts upon all affairs that were cogniſable 
in the court of Rome, when not repugnant to the law of God, or the king's 
— He has the privilege conſequently of granting, in certain caſes, 
icences and diſpenſations, together with the probate of wills, when the party 
dying is worth upwards of five pounds. Beſides his own dioceſe, he has 
under him the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, 
Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Saliſhuty, 
Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Brittol ; 
and, in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. 

The archbithop of Canterbury has, by the conſtitutiog and laws bf Eng- 
land, ſuch extenſive powers, that ever ſince the death of archbiſhop Laud 
(whoſe character will be hereafter given) the government of England has 
chiefly thought proper to raiſe to that dignity men of very moderate prin- 
ciples ; but they have generally been men of conſiderable learning and abili- 
ues, This practice has been attended with excellent effects, with regard to 
the public tranquillity of the church, and conſequently of the tate. 

The archbiſhap!of York takes place of all dukes not of the blood royal, and 
of l officers of ſtate, the lord chancellor excepted. He has in his province, 
befide his own dioceſe, the biſhoprics of Durham, Carliſle, Cheſter, and So- 
dor and Man.” In Northumberland, he has the power of a palatine, and ju- 
n{diftion in all criminal proceedings. 

The biſhops are addreffed by the appellation bf your Lordſhips; ſtyled. 
* Right reverend fathers in God,” and take the precedence of all temporal 
barons. They have all the privileges of peers; and the biſhoprics of Lov- 
Gen, Wi „Durham, Saliſb Sn r 
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al revenues to ſupport their prelates in the rank of noblemen. Engliſh biſh. 


ops are to examine and ordain prieſts and deacons, to conſecrate churches and 
burying places, and to adminiſter the rite of confirmation. Their juriadiction 
relates to the probation of wills; to grant adminiſtration of goods to ſuch as 
die inteſtate ; to take care of periſhable goods when no one will adminiſter ; 
to collate to benefices ; to grant inſtitutions to livings; to defend the liber. 
ties of the church ; and to viſit their own dioceſes once in three years. 

To the following liſt of Arbiſhoprics and Biſhoprics, I have ſubjoined the 
ſum each ſee is charged in the king's books; for though that fum is far 
from being the real annual value of the ſce, yet it affiſts in forming a compa- 
rative eſtimate between the revenues of each ſee with thoſe of another. 


ARCHBISHOPRICS. 
Canterbury, — £-2682 12 2| Vork, - | C.i660 ce 


BiIiSHOPRICS | 
London, - - 2000 © © Chicheſter, - 677 :1 3 


Durham, = — 1821 1 3 St. Aſapf ,. 187118 


Winchefter, — 3124 12 8 | Saliſbury, - 1385 50 
Theſe three biſhoprics take preceden- | Bangor, - 131 16 3 

cy of all others in Enghod, and Norwich, - 834 11 7 

the others according to the ſenion- | Glouceſter, - ay 7 x 

ty of their conſecrations. Lincoln, - 84 18 
2 — 2134 18 6 | Landaff, - 154 14 2 
Bath and Wells, — 533 1 3 | Briſtol, . - 294 110 
Hereford, — 768 11 © | Carliſle, - 531 49 
- Rocheſter, — 358 40 Exeter, - - 500 o 0 
Litchfield and Coventry, 559 17 3 | Peterborough, - 414178 
Cheſter — - 420 1 8 | Oxford, — -381 11 0 
Worceſter, — 929 13 3 St. David's, « 426 21 


Deans and prebendaries of cathedrals have been already mentioned: but it 
would perhaps be difficult to aſſigu their utility in the church, farther than to 
add to the pomp of worſhip, and to make proviſion for clergymen of eminenee 
and merit; but intereſt often prevails over merit in the appointment. Eng- 
land contains about ſixty archdeacons, whoſe office is to viſit the churches 
twice or thrice every year, but their offices are leſs Incrative than they are 
honourable. Subordinate to them are the rural deans, formerly ſtyled arch- 
preſbyters, who fignify the biſhop's pleaſure to his clergy, the lower claſs of 
which conſiſts of prieſts and deacons. | 

The eccleſiaſtical government of England is, properly ſpeaking, lodged in 
the convocation, which is a national repreſentative or ſynod, and anſwers 
pretty nearly to the ideas we have of a parlaiment. They are convoked at 
the ſame time with every parhament, and their buſineſs is to confider of the 
ſtate of the church, and to call thoſe to an account who have advanced new 
opinions, inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the church of England. Some 
high-flying clergymen, during the reign of queen Anne, and in the beginning 
we that of George I. raiſed the power of the convocation to a height that was 
inconſiſtent with the principles of religious toleration, and indeed of civil li- 
berty ; ſo that the crow? was obliged to exert its prerogative of calling the 
members together, and of diſſolving them, and ever fince, they have not been 
permitted to lit for any time in which they could do bufinefs. 

The court of arches is the moſt ancient conſiſtory of the province of Can- 
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terbury, and all appeals in church matters, from the judgment of the inferĩor 
courts, are directed to this. The proceſſes run in the name of the judge, 
who is salled dean of the arches; and the advocates who plead in this court 
muſt be doctors of the civil law. The court of audience has the ſame autho- 
rity with this, to which the archbiſhop's chancery was formerly joined. The 
prerogative court is that wherein wills are proved, and adminiſtration taken 
out. The court of peculiars, relating to certain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction 
among themſelves, for the probate of wills, and are therefore exempt from 


the biſhop's conrts. The ſee of Canterbury has no leſs than fifteen of theſe 


peculiars. The court of delegates receives its name from its conſiſting 
commiſſioners delegated or appointed by the royal commilſion ; but i is no 
ſtanding court. Every biſhop has alſo a court of his own, called the con- 
ſiſtory court. Every archdeacon has likewiſe his court, as well as the dean 
and chapter of every cathedral. | ; 

The church of England is now, beyond any other national church, to- 
lerant in its principles. Moderation is its governing character, and in Eng- 
land no religious ſect is prevented from — God in that manner which 
their conſciences approve. Some ſevere laws, were, indeed, lately in force 
againſt thoſe proteſtant diſſenters who did not aſſent to the doctrinal articles 
o the church of England; but theſe laws were not executed; and in 1779, 
religions liberty received a conſiderable augmentation, by an act which was 
then paſſed for granting a legal toleration to diſſenting miniſters and ſchool- 
maſters, without their ſubſcribing any of the articles of the church of Eng- 
land. Not to enter upon the motives of the reformation under Henry 
VIII. it is certain that epiſcopal government, excepting the few years from 
the civil wars under Charles I. to the reſtoration of his ſon, has ever ſince 
prevailed in England. The wiſdom of acknowledging the king the head of 
the church, is conſpicuous, in diſcouraging all religious perſecution and into- 
lerancy ; and if religiqus ſectaries have multiplied in England, it is from the 
fame principle that civil licentiouſneſs has prevailed I mean a tenderneſs in 
matters that can affe& either conſcience or liberty. The bias which the 
clergy had towards popery in the reign of Henry VIII. and his ſon, and 
even ſo late as that of Elizabeth, occaſioned an interpoſition of the civil 
power for a farther reformation. Thence alfo the puritans, fo called from 
their maintaining a ſingular purity of life and manners, Many of them were 
worthy pious men, and ſome of them good patriots. There deſcendants are 
the modern preſbyterians, who retain the ſame character, and have true princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty; but their theological ſentiments have un- 
dergone a conſiderable change. Their doctrine, like the church of Scotland, 
was ariginaly derived from the Geneva plan, inſtituted by Calvin and ten- 
ded to an abolition of. epiſcopacy, and to veſting the government of the 
church in a parity of preſbyters. But the modern Engliſh preſbyterians, in 
their ideas of church government, differ little from the independents, or con- 
gregationaliſts, who are fo called from holding the independency of congre- 
gational churches, without any reſpe& to Jo&rine ; and in this ſenſe almoſt 
all the diſſenters in England are now become, independents. As to points of 
doctrine, the preſbyterians are gen Arminians. Many of their miniſters 
have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their learning and abilities, and ſome 
of their writings are held in high eſtimation by many of the clergy, and other 
members of the eftabliſhed church. The ſame may be faid of ſome of the in- 
dependent and baptiſt-miniſters. The independents are generally Calviniſts. 
The baptifts do not believe that infants are proper ſubjects of baptiſm, and 
in the bapiiſm of adults they practiſe immerſion into water. They are divid- 
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ed into two claſſes, which are ſtyled general baptiſts, and particular baptiſta. 
The general baptiſts are Arminians, and the particular baptiſts are Calviniſts. 
The moderate clergy of the church of England treat the proteſtant diſſen- 
ters with affection and friendſhip: and though the hicrarchy of their church, 
and the character of biſhops, are capital points in their religion, they conſider 
their differences with the preſbyterians, and even with the baptilks, as not bei 
very material to ſalvation; nor indeed do many of the eſtabliſhed church thin 
that they are ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly bound to believe the doctrinal 

of the thirty-nine articles, which they are obliged to ſubſcribe before they can 
enter into holy orders. Several of them have of late contended in their 
writings, that all ſubſcriptions to religious ſyſtems are repugnant to the ſpi- 
rit of Chriſtianity, and to reformation. Some doctrines which were former. 
ly generally conlidered as too ſacred to be oppoſed, or even examined, are 
now publicly controverted, particularly the doctrine of the Trinity, Places 
of worſhip have been eſtabliſhed in which that doctrine has been openly re- 


nounced ; aud ſeveral clergymen have thrown up valuable livings in the 


church, and aſſigned their diſbelief of that doctrine as the motive of their 
conduct. | 

The Mahodi/ts are à ſect of a late inſtitution, and their founder is general- 
ly looked upon to be Mr. George Whitefield, a divine of the church of Eng- 
land; but it is difficult to deſcribe the tenets of this numerous ſect. Lhey 

tend to great fervour and devotion, and their founder thought that the 
— of eccleſiaſtical worſhip, and prayers whether taken from a common 
prayer book, or poured forth extempore, was a matter of inCifference, he 
accordingly made uſe of both theſe methods. His followers are rigid ob- 
ſervers of the doctriual articles of the church of England, and protets them» 
ſelves to be Calviniſts. But even the ſect of methodilts is ſplit amo 7 them- 


ſelves, ſome of them acknowledging Mr. Whitefield, and others Mr. Weſley, 


for their leader ; not to mention a variety of ſubordinate ſects (ſome of whom 
are from Scotland, particularly the Sandemantans) who have their ſeparate 
followers, but very few, at London and other places in England. Mr. White- 
field died a few years hace ; but the places of worſhip erected by him near 
London, are ſtill frequented by perſons of the ſame principles, and they pro- 
feſs a great reſpect for his memory. Some of the Calviuiſtie doctrines were 
oppoſed by Mr. Weſley, and his followers, particularly that of predeſtina- 
tion; but they appear till to retain ſome of them. He erected a very 
of public worſhip near Moorfields, and had under him a conſiderab 

nber of ſubordinate preachers, who ſubmitted to their leader very implicit- 
ly, propagate” his opinions, and make proſclytes throughout the kingdom 
with great induſtry. After a very long life, ſpent in the moſt ſtrenuous en- 
deavours to do good, and having been bleſt in reforming the morals of thou- 
ſands of the lower ranks of ſociety, he died in 1791. 

The 2uakers are a religious fect, which took its riſe about the middle of 
the laſt century : a ſummary account of their tenets having been publiſhed by 
themſelves, the following is abſtracted from it. 

They believe in one eternal God, the Creator and preſerver of the uni- 
verſe, and in Jeſus Chriſt his Son the Meſſiah and Mediator of the new cove- 
nant | 

« When they ſpeak of the miraculous conception, birth, life, miracles, 
death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion of our Saviour, they uſe ſcriptural terms, 
aud acknowledge his divinity. 

To Chriſt alone they give the title of the word of God, and not te the 
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ſcriptures, although they highly eſteem theſe ſacred writings, in ſubordina- 
tion to the Spirit from which they were given forth. 

„They believe (and it is their diſtinguiſhing tenet), that every man com- 
ing into the world, is endued with a meaſure of the light, grace, or good 
ſpirit of Chriſt, by which, as it is attended to, he is enabled to diſtinguiſh 
good from evil, and to correct the corrupt propenſities of his nature, which 
mere reaſon 1s altogether inſufficient to overcome. 

« 'They think the influence of the Spirit eſpecially neceſſary to the per- 
formance of worſhip ; and conſider as obſtructions to pure worſhip, all forms 
which divert the attentign of the mind from the ſecret influence of this unc- 
tion from the Holy One. They think it incumbent on Chriſtians to meet 
often together, and to wait in filence to have a true fight of their condition 
beſtowed upon them; believing even a ſingle ſigh arifing from ſach a ſenſe to 
be more acceptable to God than any performances, however fpecious, which 
originate in the will of man. 

« As they do not encourage any miniftry but that which is believed to 
ſpring from the influence of the Holy Spirit, ſo neither do they reftrain this 
influence to perſons of any condition in life, or to the male ſex alone; but as 
male and female are one in Chriſt, they allow ſuch of the female ſex as are en- 
dued with a right qualification for the miniſtry, to exerciſe their gifts for the 
general edification of the church. 

« ReſpeCting baptiſm, and what is termed the Lord's ſupper, they be- 
lieve, that the baptiſm with water, adminiſtered by John, belonged to an in- 
ferior and decreaſing diſpenſation. 

With reſpe& to the other rite, they believe that communion between 
Chrift and his church is not maintained by any external rmance ; but 
only by a real participation of his divine nature through faith. 

6 They declare againſt oaths and war; abiding literally by Chriſt's poſi- 
tive injunction, . Swear not at all.” From the precepts of the goſpel, — 
the example of our Lord, and from his ſpirit in their hearts, they maintain 
that wars and fightings are repugnant to the goſpel. 

« They difuſe the names of the months and days, which were given in 
honour of the heroes or falſe gods of the heathens ; and the cuftom of ſpeak- 
ing to a ſingle perſon in the plural number, as having ariſen alſo from mo- 
tives of adulation. Compliments, ſuperfluity of apparel, and furniture, out- 
ward ſhews of rejoicing, and mourning, and obſervations of days and times, 
they efteem to be incompatible with the fimplicity fincerity of a Chrif- 
tian life; and public diverſions, gaming, and other Vain amuſements of the 
world, they condemn as a waſte of time, and diverting the attention of the 
mind from the ſober duties of life. 

This ſociety hath a diſcipline eſtabliſhed among them, the purpoſes of 
which are the relief of the poor—the maintence of good order—the ſupport 
of the teſtimonies which they believe it is their duty to bear to the world 
and the help and recovery of ſuch as are overtaken in faults. 

It is their decided judgment that it is contrary to the golpel to ſue each 
other at law. They enjoin all to end their differences by ſpeedy and impar- 
tial arbitration according to rules laid down. If any fe to adopt this 
mode, or having adopted it, to ſubmit to the award, it is the rule of the ſo- 
viety that ſuch be diſowned.” 

It is well known that William Penn, one of this ſociety, founded the pro- 
vince of Pennſylvania, and introduced therein a plan of civil and religious li- 
berty, particularly of the latter, at that time unexampled. The government | 
of che province was at firſt, and for many years, cluefly in the hands of the 
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quakers ; but as perſons of other perſuaſions increaſed, and beeame parts ' 


kers of power, they grew uncaſy at the pacific plan of the quakers, and at 
length ſucceeding to eſtabliſh ſuch modes of defence for their country as did 
not accord with the principles of the latter, theſe gradually withdrew them- 
ſelves from active employments in the ſtate. For ſome time previous to the 
late revolution, few of them were in -any other ſtation than that of private 
citizens ; and during its progreſs, their refufing to arm expoſed them to 
much ſuffering, by diſtraints levied on them, in order to procure their quota 
in ſupport of the war. | 

Many families in England ftill profeſs the Roman catholic religion, and its 
exerciſe is under very mild and gentle reſtrictions. * Though the penal laws 
againſt papiſts in England appear at firſt to be ſevere, yet they are either not 
executed, or with ſo much lenity, that a Roman catholic feels himſelf un- 
der few hardſhips. Legal evations are found out for the double taxes upon 
their landed property, and as they are ſubject to none of the expences and 
troubles (unleſs voluntary) attending public offices, parliamentary elections, 

d the like burdens, the Engliſh papiſts are in general in good circumſtances 
| + to their private fortunes. Some of the penal laws againſt them have alſo 
lately been repealed, much to the ſatisfaction of all liberal minded men, 
though a vehement outcry was afterwards raiſed againit the meaſure by ig- 
norance and, bigotry. The papiſts now ſeem to be convinced, that a change 
of government, inſtead of bettering would hurt their fituation, becauſe it would 
increaſe the jealouſy of the legiſlature, which muſt undoubtedly expdfe them 
daily to greater burdens and heavier penalties. This ſenſible conſideration 
has of late made the Reman catholics to appear as dutiful and zealous ſubjects 
as any his majeſty has. Scarcely any Engliſh papiſts, excepting thoſe who 
were bred, or had ſerved abroad, were engaged in the rebellion of the year 
1745, and though thoſe at home were moſt carefully obſerved, few or none of 
them were found guilty of diſloy al practices. 

As England has been famous for the variety of its religious ſects, ſo it has 
alſo for its Free-thinkers ; but that term has been applied in very different 
ſenſes. It has ſometimes been uſed to denote oppoſers of religion in general, 
and in particular of revealed religion; but it has alſo been applied to thoſe 
who have been far from diſbelieving Chriſtianity, and who have ouly oppoſcd 
ſome of thoſe doctrines which are to be found in public creeds and formularies, 
but which they conceived to be no part of the original Chriſlian ſyſtem. As 
to thoſe who are truly dei or infidels, there is abundant reaſon to believe, that 
this claſs of men is nch more numerous in ſome popiſh countries than in 
England. Chriſtianity is ſo much obſcured and disfigured by the fopperies 
and ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh church that men who think freely are natu- 
rally apt to be prejudiced againſt it, when they ſee it in fo difadvantageous a 
form ; and this appears to be in fact very much the caſe abroad. But in 
England, where men have every opportunity of ſeeing it exhibited in a more 
rational manner, they have leſs caule to be prejudiced agaiult it; and there- 
fore are more ready to enter into an examination of the evidence of its divine 
origin, Nor does it. appear, that the writings of the Deiſts againſt Chriſ- 
tianity have been of any real differvice to it. On the contrary, they have 
cauſed the arguments iu its favour to be uſed with greater force and clearncts, 
and have been the means of producing ſuch defences of it, as all the acutcneſs 

of modern infidelity has been unable to overthrow. 

. LaxGvacs.JThe Engliſh language is known to be a compound of al- 
moſt every other language in Europe, particularly the Saxon, the French, and 

| tho Celtic. The Saxon, however, predominates ; and the words that are bor- 
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rowed from the French, being radically Latin, are common to other nations, 
particularly the Spaniards and the Italians. To deſcribe it ab 5 
would be 2 to an Engliſh reader, but relatively, it enjoys all the 

without many of the defects, of other European languages. It 
» more energetic, manly, and expreſſive, than either the French or the Ita- 
lian ; more copious than the Spanith, and more eloquent than the German, 
or the other northern tongues. It is however ſubject to ſome conſiderable 
provincialities in its accent, there being much difference in the pronunciation 
of the inhabitants of different counties; but this chiefly affe&ts the loweſt of 
the people; for as to well-educated and well-bred perſons there is little di- 
ference in their pronunciation all over the kingdom. People of fortune and 
education in England, of both ſexes, alſo commonly either ſpeak or under- 
ſtand the French, and many of them the Italian and Spanifh : but it has 
been obſerved, that foreign nations have great difficulty in underſtanding the 
few Englith who talk Latin, which is perhaps the reaſon why that language 
is much diſuſed in England, even by the learned profeffions. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] England may be looked upon as an- 
other word for the ſeat of learning and the Muſes. Her great ed culti- 
vated both, m the time of the Saxons, when barbariſm and ignorance over- 
ſpread the reſt of Europe: nor has there, ſince his time, been. wanting a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of learned men, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
writings or ſtudies. Theſe are ſo numerous, that a bare catalogue of ther 
names, down to this day, would form a moderate volume. 

The Engliſh inſtitutions, for the benefit of ſtudy, partake of the character 
of their learning. They are ſolid and ſubſtantial, and provide for the eaſe, 
the diſencumberance, the peace, the plenty, and the conveniency of its profeſ- 
fors ; witneſs the two univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, inftitutions that 
are not to be matched in the world, and which were reſpected even amidſt the 
barbarous rage of civil war. The induftrious Leland, who was himſelf a 
moving library, was the firſt who publiſhed a ſhort collection of the lives and 
characters of thoſe learned perſons who preceded the reign af his maſter 
Henry VIII. among whom he has inferted feveral of the blood royal of both 
lexes, particularly a fon and daughter of the great Alfred, Editha, the 
queen of Edward the Confeſſor, and other Saxon princes, ſome of whom 
wereequally devoted to Mars and the Miſes. 


In ſpeaking of the dark ages, it would be unpardonable if I ſhonld. omit 


the mention of that prodigy of learning, and natural philoſophy, Roger Ba- 
con, who was the forerunner in ſcience to the great Bacon lord Verluam, as 
the latter was to Sir Iſaac Newton. Among the other curious works writ- 
ten by this illuſtrious man, we find treatiſes upon grammar, mathematics, 
phyfics, the flux aud reflux of the Britiſh ſea, optics, geography, aſtronomy, 
chronology, chemiſtry, logic, metaphyſics, ethics, medicine, theology, phi- 
lology, and upon the impediments of knowledge. He lived under Henry 
III. and died at Oxford about the year 1294. The honourable Mr. Wal- 
pole has preſerved the memory of ſome noble and royal Engliſh authors, who 
have done honour to learning and the Mufes, and to this work I muſt re- 
fer. Since the Reformation, England reſembles a galaxy of literature * ; 
and it 1s but doing juſtice to the memory of cardinal Wolter, though other- 
wile a dangerous and profligate miniſter, to acknowledge, that both his ex- 
ample and encouragement laid the foundation of the polite arts, and greatly 
cutributed to the revival of claſſical —_—y in England. As many of the 
"» . h 
. * See the Blographua Britaunica. 
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Engliſh clergy had different ſentiments in religious matters at the time of 
the Reformation, encouragement was given to learned foreigners to ſettle in 
England. Edward VI. during his ſhort life, did a great deal for the encour- 
ement of theſe foreigners, and ſhewed diſpoſitions for cultivating the moft 
eful parts of learning had he lived. Learning, as well as liberty, ſuffered 
an almoſt total eclipſe in England, during the bloody bigotted reign of queen 
Elizabeth her fiſter, was herſelf a learned princeſs. She advanced 
many perſons of conſummage abilities to high ranks, both in church and 
flats ; but ſhe ſeems to have conſidered their literary accompliſhments to 
have been only ſecondary to their civil. In this ſhe ſhewed herſelf a 
politician, but ſhe would have been a more amiable queen had ſhe raiſed ge- 
ius from obſcurity : for though the was no ſtranger to Spenſer's muſe, ſhe 
ſuffered herſelf to be ſo much impoſed upon by a taſteleſs miniſter, that the 
poet languiſhed to death in obſcurity. Though ſhe taſted the beauties of the 
divine Shakeſpeare, yet we know not that they were diſtinguiſhed by any 
particular acts of her munificence ; but her parſimony was nobly ſupplied by 
her favourite the earl of Eſſex, the politeſt ſcholar of his age, and his friend 
the earl of Southampton, who were liberal patrons of genius. 

The encouragement of learned foreigners in England continued to the 
reign of James I. who was very munificent to Caſaubon, and other foreign 
authors of diſtinction, even of different principles. He was himſelf no great 
author, but his example had a conſiderable effect upon his ſubjects; for in 
his reign were formed thoſe great maſters of polemic divinity, whoſe works 
are almoſt inexhauſtible mines of knowledge. Nor mutt it be forgotten, that 
the ſecond Bacon, whom I have already mentioned, was by. ham created viſ- 
count Verulam, and lord high chancellor of England. He was likewiſe the 
patron of Camden and other hiſtorians, as well as antiquaries, whoſe works are 
to this day ſtandards in thoſe ſtudies. Upon the whole, therefore, it cannot 
be denied, that Engliſh learning is under obligations to James I. though, as 
he had a very pedantic taſte himſclf, he was the means of diffuſing. a ſimilar 
taſte among his ſubjects. 

His ſon Charles I. had a tafte for the polite arts, eſpecially ſculpture, 
painting, and architecture. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, Inigo 
Jones, and other eminent artilts ; ſo that, had it not been for the civil wars, 
he would probably have converted his court and capital into a ſecond 
Athens ; and the collections he made for that purpoſe, conſidering his pe- 
cuniary difficulties, were ſtupendous. His favounte, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, imitated him in that reſpect, and laid out the amazing ſum of 400,000l. 


upon his cabinet of paintings and curioſitics. 


The earl of Arundel was however, the great Mæcenas of that age, and by 


the immenſe acquiſition he made of antiquities, eſpecially his famous marble 
inſeriptions, he may ſtand upon a footing, as to the encouragement and uti- 
lity of literature, with the greateſt of the Medicean princes. Charles and 


his court had little or no reliſh for poetry; but ſuch was his generoſity in 


encouraging genius and merit of every kind, that he increaſed the ſalary of 
his poet laureat, the famous Ben Jonſon, from 100 marks to 100l. per a- 
num, and a tierce of Spaniſh wine; which ſalary is continued to this day. 

The public enconragement of learning and the arts ſuffered indeed an ecli- 


| pſe, during the time of the civil wars, and the ſucceeding interregnum. Many 


very learned men, however, found their ſituations under Cromwell, though he 
was no ſtranger to their political ſentiments, ſo eaſy, that they followed their 
ladies, to the vaſt benefit of every branch of learning ; and many works of 
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vaſt literary merit appeared even in thoſe times of diſtraction. Uſher, Walton, 
Willes, Harrington, Wilkins, and a prodigious number of other great names, 
were unmoleſted and even favoured by that uſurper; and he would alſo have 
filled the univerſities wath literary merit, could he have done it with any de- 
gree of ſafety to his government. | 

The reign of C IL was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the great proficiency 
to which it carried natural knowledge, eſpecially by the inſtitution of the 
Royal Society. The king was a good judge of thoſe ſtudies, and, though 
irreligious himſelf, England never abounded more with learning and ab 
divines than in his reign. He loved painting, and poetry, but was far more 
munificent to the former than the latter. The incomparable Paradiſe Lot, 
by Milton, was publiſhed in his reign, but was not read or attended to in 
proportiou to its merit; though it was far from being diſregarded ſo much 
as has been commonly apprehended. The reign of Charles II. notwithſtand- 
ing the bad taſte of his court in ſeveral of the polite arts, by ſome is reckon- 
ed the Auguſtan age in England, and is dignified with the names of Boyle, 
Halley, Hook, Sydenham, Harvey, Temple, Tillotſon, Barrow, But- 
ler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, and Otway. The pulpit aſ- 
ſumed more majeſty, a better ſtyle, and truer energy than it had ever 
known before. Claſſic literature recovered many of its native graces ; 
and although England could not under him boaſt of a Jones and a 
Vandyke, yet Sir Chriſtopher Wren introduced a more general regularity 
than had ever been known before in architecture. Nor was Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren merely diſtinguiſhed by his {kill as an architect “. His knowledge 
was very extenſive, and his diſcoveries in philoſophy, mechanics, &c. contri- 
buted much to the reputation of the new eſtabliſhed Royal Society. Some 
excellent Engliſh painters (for Lely and Kneller were foreigners) alſo flou- 
nihed in this reign. | | 

That of James IT. though he likewiſe had a taſte for the fine arts, is chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed in the province of literature by thoſe compoſitions that were 
publiſhed by the Engliſh divines againſt popery, and which, for ftrength 
of reaſoning, and depth of erudition, never were equalled in any age or 
cauntry. 

The names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of William III. and 
he had a particular eſteem for the latter, as he had alſo for Tillotſon and 
Burnet, though he was far from being liberal to men of genius. Learning 
louriſhed, however, in his reign, — by the excellency of the ſoil in which 
it had been planted. 

The moſt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the improvements 
which learning, and all the polite arts, received under the auſpices of queen 
Anne, and which put her court at leaſt on a footing with that of Lewis XIV. 
n its moſt ſplendid days. Many of the great men, who had figured in the 
reigns of the Stuarts and William were {till alive, and in the full exercife of 
tteir faculties, when a new race ſprung up, in the republic of learn ing and the 
ts. Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, lord Bolingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, 
Arbuthnot, Congreve, Stecle, Rowe, and many other excellent writers, both 
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in verſe and proſe, need but to be mentioned to be admired ; and the Eaglith 


were as tremphant in literature as in war. yo — 
kept pace with the polite arts, and even religious and political diiputes con- 
tributed to the advancement of learning, by the unbounded kberty which the 
laws of England allow in ſpeculatiye matters, and which has beem found high. 
ly eous in the promotion of true and valuable knowledge. | 
The miniſters of George I. were the patrons of erudition, and fome of 
them were no mean proſtients themſelves. George II. was himfelf mo Mac. 
enas, yet his reign yielded to none of the preceding in the numbers of learn- 
ed and ingenions men it produced. The bench of biſheps was never known 
to be fo well provided with able pretates as it was in the early years of his 
reign ; a full proof that his nobility and miniſters were judges of literary qual- 
itfcations. In other departments of erudition, the favour of the | 

generally ſupplied the coldneſs of the court. Aſter the rebellion in the year 
1745, when Mr. Pelham was confidered as being firſt miniſter, this ſcreen he. 
tween government and literature was in a great meaſure removed, and men of 
genius began then to taſte the royal bounty. Since that period, a great pro- 
greſs has been made in the polite arts in England. The Royal Academy has 
been inſtituted, ſome very able artiſts have arifen, and the annual public exhi- 
bitions of painting and ſeulpture have been extremely favourable to the arts, 
by promoting a ſpirit of emulation, and exciting a greater attention to works 
of genrus of this kind among the public in general. But notwithſtanding 
favourable circumſtances, the fine arts have been far from meeting with 
that public patronage, to which they have ſo juſt a claim. Few of our pub- 
lic edifices arg adorned with paintings or with ſtatues. The ſculptors meet 
with little employment, nor is the hiſtorical painter much patrionized: 
Though the Britiſh artiſts of the prefent age have proved that their genius 
for the fine arts is equal to thoſe of any other nation. | 

Beſides learning, and the fine arts in genoral, the Engliſh excel in what are 
called the learned profeſſions. Their courts of juſtice are adorned with great- 
er abilites and virtues, perhaps, than thoſe which any other country can 
boaſt of. A remarkable inſtance of which occurs, in the appointments for 
the laſt 200 years of their lord chancellors, who hold the higheſt and the 
moſt uncontrollable judicial ſeat in the kingdom, and yet it is acknowledged 
by all parties, that during that time, their bench has remained unpolluted by 
corruption, of partial affections. The few inftances that may be alledged to 
the contrary, fix no imputation of wilful guilt upon the parties. The great 
lord chancellor Bacon was cenſured indeed for corrupt practices, but malevo- 
lence itſelf does not ſay that he was guilty any farther than in too much in- 
dulgence to his ſervants. | The caſe of one of his ſucceſſors is till more fa- 
vourable to his memory, as his cenſure reflects diſgrace only upon his enc- 
mies; and his lordſhip was, in the judgment of every man of caudour and 
conſcience, fully acquitted. Even Jeffcries, infernal as he was in his politics, 
never ws aecuſed of partiality in the cauſes that came before him as chancellor. 
It muſt be acknowledged, that neither pulpit nor bar-cloquence have been 
ſufficiently ſtudied in England; but this is owing to the genius of rhe pec- 
ple, and their laws, The fermons of their divines are often learned, and al- 
ways found as to the praftieal and doctrinal part; for the many religious 
ſets in England require to be oppoſed rather by reaſoning than eloquence. 
An. unnaccountable notion has however prevailed even among ſome of the 
clergy themſelves, that the latter is incompatible with the former, as if, the 


s of Cicero and Demofthenes were weakened by thofe powers of 


language with which they are adorned. A ſhort time perhaps may _— 
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this prepoſſeſſin, and convince the clergy, as well as the laity, that true 
eloquence is the firſt and faireſt handmazd of argumentation. The reader, 
however, is not to imagine, that I am inſmuating that the preachers of the 
Engliſh church are deftitute of the graces of elocution ; fo far from that, 
no clergy in the world can equal them in the puxity and perſpicuity of lan- 
guage, though I think that if they confulted more than they do the powers 
rr If the ſemblance of thoſe 
powers, coming from the mouths of ignorant enthuſiaſts, are attended with 
the amazing effects we daily fee, what mutt not be the conſequen ce if they 
were exerted in reality, and ſupported with ſpirit and learning? 

The laws of England are of fo peculiar a caſt, that the ſeveral in 
at the bar do not admit, or but very ſparingly, of the flowers of ſpeech ; 
and I am apt to think, that a pleading in tlie Ciceronian manner wouid 
make a ridiculous a ce in Weſtminſter-hall. The Englith lawyers, 
— N 


oning. 

Partiamentary fpeaking, not being bound down to tnat precedent which 
is required in the courts of law, no nation in the world can produce ſo ma- 
uy examples of true eloquence as the Engliſh ſenate in its two houſes ; 


. witneſs the fine ſpeeches made by both parties in parkament in the reign of 
Charles I. and thofe that have been printed fince the accefhon of the pre- 


ſent family. | 

Medicine and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, chemiſtry, and all the arts or ſtu- 
dies for preſerving hfe, have been carried to a great degree of perfection by 
the Engliſh. The fame may be ſaid of muſic, and theatrical exhibitions. 
Even agriculture and mechanifra are now reduced in England to ſciences, 
and that too without any public en ement but ſuch as is given by 
private noblemen and gentlemen, who iate themſelves for that pur- 
poſe. In ſhip-building, clock-work, and the various branches of . 
they ſtand unrivalled. 

Univees1TiEs.)] I have already mentioned the two univerſities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, which have been the ſeminaries of more learned men 
than any in Europe, and fome have ventured to ſay, than all other literary 
inſtitutions. It is certain that their magnificent buildings, which in ſplendour 
and architecture rival the moſt ſuperb royal edifices, the rich endowments, the 
liberal eaſe and tranquillity enjoyed by thoſe who inhabit them, ſurpaſs all 
the ideas which foreigners, who viſit them, conceive of literary ſocieties. Sa 
reſpectable are they in their foundations, that each univerfity ſends two mem- 
bers to the Britiſh parliament, and their chancellors and officers have a civil 
juriſdiftion over their ſtudents, the better to ſecure their independency. 


Their colleges, in their revenues and buildings, exceed thoſe of many other 
| 8 | 


univerſities. 

In Oxford there are twenty colleges and ſive halls: the former are very 
liberally endowed, but in the latter the ſtudents chicfly maintain themſelves. 
This univerſity is of great antiquity : it is ſuppoicd to have been a conſi- 
derable place even in the time of the Romans: and Camden ſays, that © wiſe 
antiquity did, even in the Britiſh age, conſecrate this place to the Muſes.” 
It is ſaid to have been ſtyled an univerſity before the time of king Alfred ; 
and the beſt hiſtorians admit, that this moſt excellent prince was only a reſto- 
rer of learnng here. Alfred built three colleges at Oxford: one for divinity, 
another for philoſophy, and a third for mar. 

The Univerſity of Cambridge conſis of twelve colleges, and four halls ; 

— . a 4 d , but 
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but though they are diſtinguiſhed by different names, the privileges of the 
. | 
ſenate-houſe at Cambridge is a molt elegant edifice, executed entirely 
in the Corinthian order, and is faid to have. coft fixteen thouſand pounds. 
Trinity college library is alſo a very magnificent ſtructure, and in Corpus 
Chriſti college library is a valuable colle&ion of ancient manuſcripts, which 
were preſerved at the diſſolution of the monaſtries, and given to this college 
by archbiſhop Parker. 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The antiquities of England are 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, Da- 
niſh, or Anglo-Normanic ; but theſe, excepting the Roman, throw no 
great light upon ancient hiſtory. The chief Britiſh antiquities are thoſe 
circles of ſtones, particularſy that called Stonhenge, in Wiltſhire, which 


probably were places of worſhip in the times of the Druids. — 
* 


by Inigo Jones, Dr. Stukely, and others, deſcribed as a regular circular 
ture. The body of the work confiſts of two circles and ovals, which are thus 
compoſed ; the upright ſtones are placed at three ſeet and a half diſtance from 
each other, and joined at the top by over-thwart ſtones, with tenons fitted 
to the mortoiſes in the uprights, for keeping them in their due poſition. 
Some of thefe ſtones are vaſtly large, meaſuring two yards in breadth, one 
in thickneſs, and above ſeven in height; others are leſs in proportion. The 
uprights are wrought a little with a chiſſel, and ſometimes tapered ; but 
the tranſomes, or over-thwart ſtones, are quite plain. The outſide circle is 
near one hundred and eighty feet in diameter, between which ard the next 
circle there is a walk of three hundred feet in circumference, which has a 
ſurpriſing and awful effe& upon the beholders. 

Monuments of the fame kind as that of Stonhenge are to be met with is 
Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Corawall, Devonſhire, and many other parts of 
England, as well as in Scotland, and the iſles, which have been already 
mentioned. 5 

The Roman antiquities in England conſiſt chieſſy of altars and monumental 
inſcriptions, which inſtruct us as to the legionary ſtations of the Romans in 
Britain, and the names of ſome of their commanders. The Roman milit 
* ways give us the higheſt idea of the civil as well as military policy of thoſe 
conquerors. Their veſtiges are numerous; one is mentioned by Leland, as 
beginning at Dover, and paſling through Kent to London, from thence to 
St. Alban's, Dunſtable, Strattord, | tha wh Littleburn, St. Gilbert's 
Hill near Shrewſbury, then by Stratton, and ſo through the middle of Wales 
to Cardigan. The great Via Militaris called Hermen-Street, paſſed from 
London through Lincoln, where a branch of it from Pontefract to Doncaſ- 
ter, ſtrikes out to the weſtward, paſſing through Tadcaſter to York, and from 
thence to Aldby, where it again joined Hermen-ſtreet. There would, how- 
ever, be no end of deſcribing the veſtiges of the Roman roads in England, 
many of which ſerve as foundations to our highways. The great earl of 
Arundel, the celebrated Engliſh antiquary, had formed a noble plan for deſ- 
eribing thoſe which paſs through Suſſex and Surry towards London ; but 
the civil war breaking out, put an end to the undertaking. The re- 
mains of many Roman camps are diſcernible all over England; one par- 
ticularly very little defaced, near Dorcheſter in Dorſetſhire, where alſo 
is a Roman amphitheatre. Their ſituations are generally ſo well cho- 
ſen, and their fortifications appear to have been fo — that there 
is ſome reaſon to believe that they were the conſtant habitations of the 
Roaran ſoldiers in England ; though it is certain, from the baths 2 
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teſſclated pavements, that have been found in different parts, that their chief 
offieers, or iſtrates lived in towns or villas. Roman walls have likewiſe 
been found in England, and perhaps, upon the borders of Wales, many re- 
mains of their fortifications and caſtles are blended with thoſe of a latter date; 
and it is difficult for the moſt expert architect to pronounce that ſome halls 
and courts are not entirely Roman. The private cabinets of noblemen and 
gentlemen, as well as the public repoſitories, contain a vaſt number of Roman 
arms, coins, fibulz, trinkets, and the bke, which have been found in England:; 
but the moſt amazing monument of the Roman power in England, is the 
nture, or wall of — commonly called the Picts wall, running through 
Northumberland and Cumberland; beginning at Tinmouth, and ending at 
Solway Frith, being about eighty miles in length. The wall at firſt ſted 
only of ſtakes and turf, with a ditch; but Severus built it with ſtone forts, 
and turrets at proper diſtances ; ſo that each might have a ſpeedy communica» 
tion with the other, aud it was attended all a long by a deep ditch, or val- 
lum to the north, and a military highway to the a4 
The Saxon antiquities in England confiſt chiefly in eccleſiaſtical ediſices, 
and plages of ſtrength. At Wincheſter is Thewn the round table of king 
Arthur with the names of his knights. The antiquity of this table has been 
diſputed by Camden, and latter writers, perhaps with reaſon ; but if it 
be not Britiſh, it certainly is Saxon. The cathedral of Wincheſter ferved 
as the burying place of ſeveral Saxon kings, whoſe boncs were collec- 
ted together by biſhop Fox, in ſix large wogden cheits. Many monu- 
ments of Saxon antiquity preſent themſelves all over the kingdom though 
they are often not to be diſcerned from the Normanic ; and the Britith 
Muſeum contains ſeveral ſtriking original ſpecimens of their learning, Many 
Saxon charters, bgned by the king and his nobles, with a plain croſs inſtead of 
their names, are {till to be met with. The writing is neat and legible, and 
was always performed by a clergyman, who affixed the name and quality of 
every donor, or witneſs, to his reſpective croſs. The Daniſh erections in 
England are hardly diſcernible from the Saxon. The form of their camps is 
round, and they are generally built upon eminences, but their forts are 


ſquare. 

All 1 is full of Anglo -Normanie monuments, which I chuſe to call 
fo, becauſe, though the princes under whom they were raiſed were of Nor- 
man original, yet the expence was defrayed by Engliſhmen, with Englih 
money. York-minſter, and Weſtminſter-hall and abbey, are perhaps the 
tineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic manner which pre- 
vailed in building, before the recovery of the Greek and Roman architecture. 
All the cathedrals and old churches in the kingdom, are more or leſs in the 
:ame taſte, if we except St. Paul's in ſhort, thoſe erections are ſo common, 
that, they ſcarcely deſerve the name of curiofities. It is uncertain, whether 
the artificial excavations, found in ſome parts of England, are Britiſh, Saxon, 


on Norman. That, under the old caltle of Ryegate in Surry is very remark- 


able, and ſeems to have been deſigned for ſecreting the cattle and effects of 
the natives, in times of war and invaſion. It contains an oblong ſquare hall, 


| round which runs a bench, cut out of the fame rock, for fitting upon; and 


tradition ſays, that it was the room in which the barons of England met 
during the wars with k',z John. The rock itfelf is ſoft and very practi- 
cable; but it is hard to lay where the excavation, which is continued in a 
ſquare paſſage, about fix feet high, and four feet wide, terminates, becauſe 
the work is fallen in, in ſome places. | | 

The natural curiofitics of England are ſo varioug, that IL can touch upon 
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them only in ; as there is no end of ing the ſeveral medicinal 
waters and ſprings which are to be found in every part of the country. 

The Bath waters are famous through all the world, both for driaking and 

ag. of the fame kind are found at and other 
parts of Yorkathire ; at Tunbridge in Kent ; Epſom and Dulwich in Surry ; 
and at Acton and Iflington in Middleſex. There alſo are many remarka- 
ble ſprings, wineveof ſome are i either with ſalt, as that at Droit- 
with in Worcetherihire 9 or , as the famous well of Wigan in Lanca- 
ſhire ; or bituminous matter, as that at Pitchford in Shropſhire. Others 
have a petrifying quality, as that near Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire ; and 
a ing well in the Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire. And finally, ſome ebb 
and flow, as thoſe of the Peak in Derbythire, and Laywell near Torbay, 
whoſe waters riſe and fall ſeveral times in an hour. To theſe we may add 
that remarkable fountain near Richard's caſtle in Hereford{hire, commonly 
called Bonewell, which is full of ſmall bones, like thoſe of frogs or 
fiſh, though often cleared out. At Anchift, near Wi 
famous burmag well; the water is culd, neither has it any ſmell ; yet there 
is ſo ſtrong a vapour of ſulphur "iſſuing out with the ſtream, that upon ap- 
plying a light to it, the tap of the water is covered with a flame, hke that 
of burning ſpirits, which laſts ſeveral hours, and emits a heat that meat may 
be boiled over it. The fluid icſelf will not burn when taken out of the 
well “. 

Derbyfhire is celebrated for many natural curioſities. The Mam Tor, or 
Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, but never dimi- 
niſhes, The Elden Hole, about four miles from the ſame place; this is a 
chaſm in the fide of a mountain, near ſeven wide, and fourteen long, 
diminiſhing in extent within the , rock, but of what depth is not known. 
A plummet once drew 884 yards of line after it, whereof the laſt eighty 
were wet, without finding a bottom. The entrance of Poole's hole near Bux- 
ton, for ſeveral is very low, but ſoon opens into a very lofty vault, like 
the infide of a Gothic cathedral. The height is certainly very great, yet 
much ſhort of what ſame have aſſerted, who reckon it a quarter of a mile per- 
pendicular, though in length it exceeds that dimenſion ; a current of water, 
which runs along the middle, adds, by its fouuding ſtream, re-echoed on all 
frdes, very much to the aſtoniſhment of all who viſit this vaſt concave. The 
drops of water which hang from the roof, and on the fides, have an amwiing 
effect; for they not only reflect numberleſs rays from the candles carried by the 
guides, but, as they are of a petrifying quality, they hard en in ſeveral places 
into various forms, which, with the help of a ftrong imagination, may paſs for 
lions, fonts, s, and the like. The entrance into that natural wonder 
at Caſtleton, which is from its hideouſneſs named the Devil's Arſe, is wide 
at firſt, aud upwards of thirty feet perpendicular. Several cottagers dwell 
under it, whe ſcem in a great meaſure to ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers into the 
cavern, which is crofſed by four ſtreams of water, and then is thought 
impaſſable. The vault, in ſeveral places, makes a noble appearance, and 
is particularly beautiful by being chequered with various coloured 
ſtones. 

Some ſpots of England are ſaid to have a petrifying quality. We are 
told, that near Whitby in Yorkſhire, are found ce y iy Bang reſembliny the 
folds and wreaths of a ſerpent ; alſo other ftones uf feveral ſizes, and ſo ex- 


+ This extraordinary heat has been found to proceed from a vein of coals, which hes 
deen fince dug from under this well; at which time che #ucommes warm b coaled. 


in Lancaſhire, is the 
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2 Ay round, as if artificially made for cannon balls, which being broken, do 
commonly contain the form and likeneſs of ſerpents, wreathed in circles, but 
enerally without heads. In ſome parts Glouceſterſhire, ſtones ave 
ound reſembling cockels, oyſters, and other teſtaceous marine animals, 
Thoſe curiolities, however, are often magnified by ignorance and creduli- 


Ciries, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER This head is ſo very extenſive, 

EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. that I can only touch upon ob- 

jects that may aſſiſt in giving the reader ſome idea of its importance, gan- 
deur, or utility. 

London “, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, is the firſt in this diviſion. 
It appears to have been founded between the reigns of Julius Cæſar and 
Nero, but by whom is uncertain ; for we are told by Tacitus, that it was a 
place of great trade in Nero's time, and ſoon after became the capital of the 
iſland. It was firſt walled about with hewn ſtones, and Brittſh bricks, by 
Conſtantine .the Great, and the walls formed an oblong ſquare, in compaſs 
about three miles, with ſeven principal gates. The fame emperor made it a 
biſhop's ſee, for it appears that the biſhops of London and York, and another 
Engliſh biſhop, were at the council of Arles, in the year 314: he alſo ſettled 
a mint in it, as is plain from ſome of his coins. 

London, in its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, Southwark, and part 
of Middleſex, is a city of a very ſurpriling extent, of prodigious wealth, and 
of the moſt extenſive trade. This city, when conſidered with all its advan- 
tages, is now what ancient Rome once was; the ſeat of liberty, the encour- 
ager of arts, and the admiration of the whole world. London is the centre 
of trade; it has an intimate connection with all the counties in the kingdom; 
it is the grand mart of the nation, to which all parts ſend their commodities, 
from whence they are again ſent back into every town of the nation, and to 


every part of the wor From hence innumerable carriages by land and 


. waterare conſtantly employed; and from hence ariſes the circulation in the 


national body, which renders every part healthful, vigorous, and in a proſ- 
perous condition ; a circulation that 1s equally beneficial to the head and the 
moſt diſtant members. Merchants are here as rich as noblemen ; witneſs 
their incredible loans to government; and there is no place in the world 
where the ſhops of tradeſmen make fuch a noble and elegant appearance, or 
are better ſtocked. 

It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, a river which. though not the 
largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodious for commerce of any in the 
world, It being continually filled with fleets, failing to or from the moſt 
diſtant climates ; and its banks extend from London-bridge to Blackwall, 
almoſt one continued great magazine of naval ſtores, containing three large 
wet. docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards for the building of ſhips for the 
uſe of the merchants, beſides the places allutted for the building of boats and 
lighters ; and the king's yards down the river, for the building of men of 
war. As this city is about ſixty miles diſtant from the fea, it enjoys, by 
means of this beautiful river, all the benefits of navigation, without the dan- 
ger of being ſurpriſed by foreign flzets, or of "being annoyed by the moiſt 

Ii 


* London is firuated in 51% 31 north latitude, 400 miles ſouth of Edinburgh, and 
270 ſouth-eaſt of Dublin; 180 miles weſt of Amſterdam, 210 north-weſt of Paris, 300 
fouth- weſt of Copenhagen, 600 miles north-weſt of Vi-110a, 790 ſouth-weſt of Stocks 
holm, 800 north caſt of Madrid, 8 20 north-weſt of Rume, $50 north caſt of Liſbog, 
1360 nor:h-weſt of Conſtantinople, 1414 ſouth-weſt of Moſ:ow, 


vapour 
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vapours of the fea. It riſes regularly from the water fide, and 


itſelf on both ſides — its banks, reaches a prodigious length from eaft to 


weſt in a kind of amphitheatre towards the north, and is continued for near 
20 miles on all ſides, in a ſucceſſion of magnificent villas, and populous vil- 
lages, the country ſeats of gentlemen and tradeſmen ; whither the latter re- 
tire for the benefit of freſh air, and to relax their minds from the hurry of 
buſineſs. The regard paid by the legiſlature to the property of the fubject, 
has hitherto prevented any bounds being fixed for its extenſion. 

The irregular form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain its extent. 
However, its length from ealt to welt, is generally allowed to be above ſeven 
miles, from Henk corner to Poplar ; and its breadth in ſome places 
three, in others two, and in others again not much above half mile. Hence 
the circumference of the whole is almoſt 18 miles; or, according to a mo- 
dern meaſurement, the extent of continued buildings, :s 35 miles two fur- 
longs and 39 roods. But it is much eaſier to form an idea of the large ex- 
tent of a city fo irregularly built, by the number of the people, who arc 
compated to be near a million ; and from the number of edifices devoted to the 
ſervice of religion. 


Of theſe, beſides St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at Weft- 


minſter, here are 102 pariſh churches, 69 chapels of the eſtabbſhed religion; 


21 French proteſtant chapels ; 11 chapels belonging to the Germans, 
Dutch, Danes, &c. 26 independent meetings; 34 preſbyterian meetings; 20 
baptift meetings 19 popiſh — and meeting-houſes * the uſe of foreign 
ambaſſadors, and people of various ſects; and three Jewiſh fynagogues. 
So that there are 305 places devoted to religious worfhip, in the compaſs 
of this vaſt pile of buildings, without reckoning the 21 out-pariſhs uſual- 
1y included in the bills of mortality, and a great number of methodiſt taber- 
nacles : 

There are alſo in and near this city too alms-hoafes, about 20 hoſpitals and 
iafirmaries, 3 colleges, 10 public priſons; 15 fleſh-markets ; 1 market for 
live cattle, 2 other markets more particularly for herbs ; and 23 other markets 
for corn, coals, hay, &c. 15 inns of court, 27 public ſquares beſides thoſe 
within fingle buildings, as the Temple, &c: 3 bridges, 49 halls for com- 
panĩes, 8 public ſchools, called free-ſchools ; and 13 charity-ſchools, which 
provide education for 5034 poor children; 207 inns, 447 taverns, 551 
coffee-houſes ; 5975 alehouſes; 1000 hackney-coaches ; 400 ditto chairs; 
7000 ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, and 150,000 dwelling houſes, con- 
taining, as has been already obſerved, about 1,000,000 inhabitants, who, ac- 
cording to a late eſtimate, conſume annually the following articles of pro- 
viſions *, 


Black cattle — — — 98,244 
Sheep and lambs — — — 711,123 
Calves — — — 194,760 
Swine — — — 186,932 
Pigs — — , | —_ 52,000 
Poultry and wild fowl, innumerable | 

Mackarel fold at Billingſgat — — 1 4,742,000 
Oyſters, buſhels — — — 115,536 


N | 

Neither of the ancient and faucus cities of Neve, Babylon er Rome, had ever 
| ſhippag or trade (ufficicut to employ % many hands, nor were capable of furaiſbong 
pros. ſious, ficivg, or other neceſſaries for their ſupport. 1 


Com- 
hich 
551 
airs ; 
con- 
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Imall boats with cod, haddock, whiting, &c. over 

and above thoſe brought by land-carriage, mak 1,398 

great quantities of river and falt-fiſh | | 
Butter, pounds weight, about — — 16,000,000 
Cheeſe ditto, about — — 20,000,000 
Gallons of milk — — — 7,000,000 
Barrels of ſtrong beer = _ 1,172,494 
Barrels of ſmall beer — — 798.495 
Tons of foreign wines — | — 3.044 
Gallons of rum, brandy, and other diſtilled ö 

waters above — — | * 
Pounds weight of candles, above — — 11,000, ooo 


London: bridge was firſt built of ſtone in the reign of Henry II. about the 
year 1163, by a tax laid upon wool, which in xourle of time gave riſe to the 
notion that it was built upon wgal-packs ; from that time it has undergone 
many alterations and improvements, particularly ſince the year 1756, when the 
houſes were taken down, and the whole rendered more conwgnient and beauti- 
ful. The paſſage for carriages is 31 feet, broad, and 7 feet on each fide for 
toot paſſengers. It croſſes the Thames, where it is 915 feet broad, and has at 
preſent 19 arches of about 20 feet wide each, but the centre one is conſider- 
ably larger. | ; 

Weſtminſter- bridge is reckoned one of the moſt complete and 
tructures of the kind known in the world. It is built entirely of ſtone, and 
extended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 feet broad; which is 
above 300 feet broader than at London-bridge, On each fide is a fine bal- 
lultrade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter from the rain. The width of the 
bridge is 44 feet, having on each fide a fine foot-way for paſſengers, It con- 
ilts of 14 piers, and 13 arge, and two {mall arches, all ſemicircular, that in 
the centre being 76 feet wide, and the reſt decreaſing four feet cach from the 
other; ſo that the two leaſt arches pf the 13 great once, are cach 52 feet. 
It is computed that the value of 40,c00l. in ſtone, and other materials, is al- 
ways under water. This maguificent ſtructure was begun in 1738, and 
finiſhed 1750, at the expence of 389,co0l. defrayed by the parliament. 

Black-friars bridge falls nothing ſhort of that of Weſtminſter, either in mag- 
nificence or workmanſhip ; but the ſituation of the ground on the two ſhores, 
obliged the arebite& to employ elliptical arches ; which, however, have a 
wery. fine effect; and many perſons even prefer it to Weſtminſter bridge. 
This bridge was begun in 1760, and finiſhed in 1770, at the expence of 
152, 840l. to be diſcharged by a toll . the paſſengers. It is ſituated al- 
moſt at an equal diſtance between thoſe of Weſtminſter and London, com- 
mands a view of the Thames from the later to Whitchall, and diſcovers the 
majeſty of St. Paul's in a very ſtriking manner. : 

The cathedral of St. Paul's is the molt capacious, magnificent, and regular 
proteſtant church in the world. The length within is 500 feet; and its 
height, from the marble pavement to the crols, on the top of the cupola, is 
340. It is built of Portland ſtone, according to the Greek and Roman 
orders, in the form of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter's at Rame, to 
which in ſome reſpects it is ſuperior, St. Paul's church is the principal work 
of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and undoubtedly the only work of the ſame magni- 
tude that ever was completed by one man. He lived to a great age, and 
liniſhed the building 37 years after he himſelf laid the firſt Kone. It takes up 
I acres of ground, though the . length of this church meaſures no 

12 more 


- 
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more than the width of St. Peter's. The expence of rebuilding it after the 
0 4 London, was defrayed by a duty on coals, and is computed at a mil - 
ion ſterling. 

Wellmindter-abbey, or the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, is a vener- 
able pile of building, in the Gothic taſte. It was firſt built by Edward the 
Confeſſor; king Wo III. rebuilt it from the ground, and Henry VII. 
added a fine chapel to the eaſt end of it; this is the repofitory of the deceaf. 
ed Britiſh kings and nobility ; and here are alſo monuments erected to the 
memory of many great and illuſtrious perſonages, commanders by fea and 
land, philoſophers, poets, &c. In the reign of queen Anne, 40ool. a year 
out of the coal duty, was granted by parliament for keeping it in repair. 

The inſide of the church of St. Stephen's Walbrook, is admired for its 
lightneſs and elegance, and does honour to the memory of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren. The ſame may be faid of the ſteeples of St. Mary-le- Bow, and St. 
Bride's, which are ſuppoſed to be the moſt complete in their kind of any in 
Europe, though architecture has laid down no rules for ſuch erection. Few 
churches in and about London are without ſome beauty. The fimplicity of 
the portico in Covent-Garden is worthy the pureft ages of ancient architec- 
ture. That of St. Martin's in the Fields would be noble and ftriking, could 
it be ſeen from a proper point of view. Several of the new churches are built 
in an elegant taſte, and even ſome of the chapels have gracefulneſs and pro- 
portion to recommend them. "The Banquetinghouſe at Whitehall, is but a 
very ſmall part of a noble palace deſigned by Inigo Jones, for the royal reſ- 
idence, and as it now ſtands, under all its diſadvantages, its ſymmetry, and orna· 
ments, are in the higheſt ſtyle and execution of architecture. 

Weſtminſter-hall, though on the outſide it makcsa mean, and no very ad- 
vantageous appearance, is a noble Gothic building, and is faid to be the largeſt 
room in the world, whoſe roof is not ſupported with pillars; it being 230 feet 
long, and 70 broad. The roof is the fineſt of its kind that can he ſeen. 
Here are held the coronation feaſts of our kings and queens ; alſo the courts 
of chancery, king*s-bench; and comm.un-pleas, and above ſtairs, that of the 
exchequer. | 


That beautiful column, called the monument, erected at the charge of the 


city, to perpetuate the memory of its being deſtroyed by fire, is juſtly worthy 
of notice. This column, which is of the Doric order, exceeds all the obeliſks 
and pillars of the ancients, it being 202 fect high, with a ſtair-caſe in the mid- 
dle to aſcend to the balcony, which is about 30 feet ſhort of the top, from 
whence there are other ſteps, made for perſons to look out at the top of all? 
which is faſhioned Iike an urn, with a flame iſſuing from it. On the baſe of 
the monument, next the ſtreet, the deſtruction of the city, and the relief given 
to the ſufferers by Charles II. and his brother, is emblematically repreſe:.ted 
in bas relief. The north and ſouth ſides of the baſe have each a Latin infcrip- 
tion, the one deſcribing its dreadful deſolation, and the other its ſplendid re- 
ſurrection; and on the eaſt fide is an inſcription, ſhewing when the pillar was 
begun and finiſhed. The charge of erecting this monument, which was 
begun by Sir Chriſtopher Wren in 1671, and finiſhed by him in 1677, amount- 
ed to upward of 13,000. | | 

The Royal-Exchange is a large and noble building, and is ſaid to have coſt 
above 80,c00l. - 

The terrace in the Adelphi is a very fine piece of architecture, and has laid 
open one of the fineſt proſpects in the world. 

We might here give a deſcription of the Tower, Bank of England, the 


New Treaſury, the Admirality-office, and the Horſe-guards at Whites 
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the Manſion-houſe, or houſe, of the Lord - mayor, the Cuſtom-houſe, Exciſe- 
office, India-houſe, and a vaſt number of other public buildings; beſides the 
magnificent edifices raiſed by our nobility ; as lord Spencer's houſe, Marl- 
borough-houſe, and Buckingham-houſe in St. James's park; the earl of 


Cheſterfield's houſe, near Hyde park; the Duke of Devonſhire's, and the 


late earl of Bath's, in Piccadilly ; lord Shelburne's in Berkeley ſquare ; 
Northumberland-houſe in the Strand; the duke of Bedford's, and Monta- 
gue-houſe, in Bloomſbury ; with a number of others of the nobility and 
gentry ; but theſe would be ſufficient to fill a large volume. 

In Montague-houſe is depoſited the Britiſh Muſeum. Sir Hans Sloane, 
bart (who died in 17 53) may not improperly be called the founder of the 
Britiſh Muſeum ; for its being eſtabliſhed by parhametit, was only in conſe- 
quence of his leaving by will his noble collection of natural hitory, his large 
library, and his numerous curioſities, which coſt him 50,ccol. to the uſe of 
the public, on condition that the parliament would pay 20, ocol. to his execu- 
tors. To this collection were added the Cottoman library, the Harleian manu- 
ſcripts, collected by the Oxford family, and purchaſed likewiſe by the par- 
liament, and a collection of books given by the late major Edwards. His 
late majeſty, in conſideration of its great uſefulneſs, was gracioully pleaſed to 
add thereto the royal libraries of books and manuſcripts collected by the “e- 
veral kings of England. ; 

The Sloanian collection confilts of an amazing number of curioſities : a- 
mong which are, the library, including books of drawings, manuſcripts, and 
prints, amounting to about 50,000 volumes. Medals and coins, ancient 
and modern, 20,000. Camcos and intaglios, about 700. Seals, 268. 
Veſſels, &c, of agate, jaſper, &c. 542. Antiquities, 1,125. Precious 
ſtones, agate, jaſper, &c. 2,156. Metals, minerals, ors, &c. 2,725. 
Chryſtal, ſpars, &c. 1,864. Foſſils, flints, ſtones, 1,275. Earth, ſands, 
falts, 1,035. Bitumens, ſulphurs, amber, &c. 399. Talcs, mice, &c. 388. 
Corals, ſpunges, &c. 2,421. Teſtacea, or ſhells, &c. 5,843. Echini, 
echinitz, &c. 659. Aſteriæi-trochi, entrochi, &c. 241. Cruttacez, crabs, 
lobſters, &c, 363. Stellz marinz, ſtar-fiſhes, &c. 173. Fiſh, and their 
youn &c. 1,555. Birds, and their parts, eggs, and the neſts of different 

pecies, 1,172. W &c. 1,886. ipers, ſerpents, &c. 521. In- 
ſects, &c. 5,439- Vegetables, 12,506. Hortus ficcus, or volumes of dried 
plants, 334. Humani, as calculi, anatomical preparations, 756. Miſcellane- 
ous things, natural, 2,098. Mathematical inſtruments, 55. A catalogue of 
all the above is written in a number of large volumes. 

This great and populous city is happily ſupplied with abundance of freſh 
water, from the Thames and the New River ; which is not only of incon- 
ceivable ſervice to every family, but by means'of fire-plugs every where diſ- 
perſed, the keys of which are depoſited with the pariſh officers, the city is 
in a great meaſure ſecured from the 3 of fire; for theſe plugs are no 
ſooner opened than there are vaſt quantities of water to ſupply the engines. 

This plenty of water has been attended with another advantage, it has 
given riſe to ſeveral companies, who infure houſes and goods from fire; an 
advantage that is not to be met with in any other nation on earth : the pre- 
mium-is ſmall, and the recovery in caſe of loſs, is eaſy and certain. Every 
one of theſe offices keeps a ſet of men in pay, who are ready at all hours to 
give their aſſiſtance in caſe of fire ; and who are on all occaſions extremely 
bold, dexterous, and diligent : but though all their labours ſhould prove un- 
fucceſsful, the perſon who ſuffers by this devouring element, has the _— 


* 


fort that muſt ariſe from a certainty of being paid the value (upon oath) of 
what he has inſured. | * 

Before the conflagration in 1666, London (which, like moſt other great 
cities, had ariſen from ſmall bèginnings) was totally inelegant, inconvenient, 
and unhealthy, of which latter misfortune many melancholy | are au- 
thenticated in hiſtory, and which, without doubt, proceeded from the nar- 
rowneſs of the ſtreets, ad the unaccountable projections of the buildings, that 
confined the putrid air, and joined with other circumſtances, ſuch as the 
want of water, rendered the city ſeldom free from peſtilential devaſtatiog. 
The fire which conſumed the greateſt part of the city, dreadful as it was 
to the inhabitants at that time, was productive of conſequences, which made 
ample amends for the loſſes ſuſtained by individuals; a new city aroſe on the 
ruins of the old ; but, though more regular, open, convenient, and healthful 
than the former, yet it by no means anſwered to the characters of magnifi- 
cence or elegance, in many particulars : and it is ever to be lamented (ſuch 
was the infatnation of thaſe times) that the magnificent, elegant, and uſeful . 
plan of the great Sir C::riſtopher Wren, was totally difregarded and facrificed 
to the mean and ſelſiſh views of private property. Views which did irrepar- 
able injury to the citizens — and to the nation in general; for had 
tint great architect's plan been followed, what has often been aſſerted, muſt 
have been the reſult; the metropolis of this kingdom would inconteſtably 
have been the moſt magnificent and elegant city in the univerſe, and of conſe- 
guence muſt, from the prodigious reſort of foreigners of diſtinction and taſte 
who would have viſited it, have become an inexhauſtible fund of riches to 
this nation. But as the deplorable blindneſs of that age has deprived us of 
fo valuable an acquiſition, it is become abſolutely * that ſome efforts 
ſhould be made to render the preſent plan in a greater degree anſwerable to 
the character of the richeſt and moſt powerful people in the world. 

The plan of London, in its preſent ſtate, will in many inſtances appear to 
very moderate judges, to be as injudicious a diſpoſition as can eaſily be con- 
ceived for a city of trade or commerce, on the border of ſo noble a river as 
the Thames. The wharfs and quays on its banks- are extremely mean and 
inconvenient. And the want of regularity and uniformity in the ſtreets of 
the city of London, and the mean avenues to many parts of it, are alſo cir- 
cumitances that greatly leſſen the grandeur of its appearance. Many of the 
churches, and other public buildings, are likewiſe thurſt up in corners in ſuch 
a manner, as might tempt foreigners to believe, that they were deſigned to 
be concealed. The improvements of the city of London for iome years 
paſt, have however been very great: and the new ſtreets, which are nume- 
rous, are in general more ſpacious, and built with greater regularity and 

ce. 

In the centre of the town, and upon the banks of the nobleſt river in Eu- 
rope, was a chain of inelegant, ruinous houſes, known by the name of Dur- 
ham-Yard, the Savoy, and Somerſet Houſe. The firſt, being private proper- 
ty, engaged the notice of the ingenious Adams, who opened the way to a 
pigce of ſcenery, which no city in Europe can equal. On the ſite of Dur- 
ham-Yard was raiſed upon arches the pile of the Adelphi, celebrated for its 
enchanting proſpect, the utility of its wharfs, and its ſubterraneous apartments 
anſwering a variety of purpoſes of general benefit. Contiguous to the Adel- 
phi ftands the Savoy, the property of government, hitherto a nuiſance ; and, 
adjoining to the Savoy towards the Temple, ſtood Somerſet-Houſe, where, 
being the property of government alſo, a new pile of buildings for — 

effices has been erected; and here, in a very magnificent edifice, are elegant 
apart- 
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apartments appropriated for the uſe of the Royal Society, the Royal Aca- 
demy of ainting and ſculpture, and the Society of Auti i 

Thou a variety of circumſtances have hitherto been diſadvantageous to 
the embelliſhment of the metropolis, it muſt at the ſame time be acknowledged 
that a ſpirit of improvement ſeems univerſal among all degrees of people. 
The very elegant and neceſſary method of ; aving and enlightening the ſtreets, 
is felt in the moſt ſeuſible manner by all ranks and degrees of pcople. The 
roads are continued for ſeveral miles upon the fame model ; and, ex- 
clufive of lamps regularly placed on each fide, at ſhort diftances, are render- 
ed more ſecure by watchmen ſtationed within call of each other Nothing 
can appear more brilliant than thoſe lights when viewed at a diſtance, eſpe- 
cially where the roads run acroſs : and even the principal ftreets, ſuch as 
Pall Mall, New Bond- ſtreet, Oxford ſtrect, &c. couvey au idea of elegance 
and magnificence. 

Among the lift of improvements worthy notice, may be included the Six 
Clerks Office, in Chancery: lane, and that very ſubſtantial building in the Ol 
Bailey, which does hononr to a people celebrated for their cleanlineſs, and fur 
their humanity. Here the unfortunate debtor will no longer be annoyed by 
the dreadful rattle of chains, or by the more horrid ſounds iſſuing from the lips 
of thoſe wretched beings, who ſet defiance to all laws divine and human; and 
here alſo the offender, whoſe crime is not capital, may enjoy all the benclits of 
a free open air. 

Windfor caftle is the only fabric that deſerves the name of a royal palace 
in England; and that chiefly through its beautiful and commanding ſitua- 


tion; which with the form of its conſtruction, rendered it, before the 8 
duction of artillery, impreguable. Hampton conrt was the favourite reſidene 


of king William, it is built in the Dutch taſte, and has ſome good apart · 
ments, and, like Windfor, lies near the Thames. Bath theſe palaces have 
ſome good pictures; but nothing equal to the magnificent collection made 
by Charles I. and diffipated in the time of the civil wars. The cartoons of 
Raphael, which for deſign and expreſſion are reckoned the maſterpieces of 
painting, have by his preſent majeſty been removed from the gallery built 
for them at Hawpton-court, to the queen's-palace, formerly Buckingham- 
houſe, in St. James's park. The palace of St. James's is commodiocus, but 
has the air of a convent ; and that of Kenſington, which was purchaſed from 
the Finch Family by king William, is remarkable only for its gardens. Other 
houfes, though belonging to the king, are far from deſerving the name of 
royal. | 
Su to theſe, if not ſuperior, in magnificence and expenfive decorations, 
are many private ſeats in the neighbourhood of London, and all over the 
ingdom, wherein the amazing opulence of the Engliſh nation ſhines forth in 
its fulleſt point of view. Herem alſo the princely fortunes of the nobility are 
made ſubſervient to the fineſt claffical taſte ; witacſs the feats of the marquis 
of Buckingham and earl Pembroke. At the, feat of the latter, more remaias 
of antiquity are to be found than are in the poſſeſſion of any other fubject iu 
the world. | 
But thoſe capital houſes of the Englih nobility and gentry have an excel- 
lency diſtin& from what is to be met with in any other of the globe, 
which is, that all of them are complete without and wichin, all the apart- 
ments and members being ſuitable to each other, both in conttruction and 
furniture, and all kept in the higheſt preſervation. It often happens that the 


houſe, however - elegant and coſtly, is not the principal object of the feat 
which conſiſts in its hortulane and rural decorations. Viſtas, opening land- 
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ſcapes, temples, all of them the reſult of that enchanting art of imitating 


nature, and uniting beauty with magnuicence. 

It cannot be expected that I thould here enter into a particular detail of 
all the cities and towns of England, which would far exceed the limits of 
this work: I hall, therefore, only touch upon ſome of the moſt conſider- 
able. 

Briſtol is reckoned the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions for trade, 
wealth, and the number of inhabitants. It ſtands upon the north and ſouth 
ſides of the river Avon, and two parts of the city are connected by a ftrong 
bridge. The city is not well built; but it is ſuppoſed to contain 15,000 
houles, and, 95,000 inhabitants. Here is a cathedral and eighteen pariſh 
churches, beſides ſeven for eight other places of worſhip. Oa thd north fide 
of a large ſquare, called Queen's ſquare, which is adorned with rows of trees, 
and an equeſtrian ſtatue of William the Third, there is a cuſtora-hauſe, with 
a quay half a mile in length, ſaid to be one of the molt commodious in Eng- 
land, for ſhipping and landing of merchants goods. The exchange, wherein 
the merchants and traders meet, is all of freeſtoae, and is one of the beſt of 
its kind in Europe. 

York is a city of great antiquity, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Oule ; 
it is very populous, and ſurrounded with a good wall, through which are four 
gates, and tive poſterns. Here are ſeventeen pariſhes churches, and a very 
noble cathedral, or minſtcr it being? one of the fineſt Gothic buildings in 
England. It extends in length 525 feet, and in breadth 110 feet. The 
nave, which is the largeſt of any in the world, exceptiug that of St. Peter's 
church at Rome, is four feet aud a half wider, and eleven feet higher, than 
that of St. Paul's cathedral at Louden. At the welt end are two towers, 
connected and ſupported by an arch which forms the weſt entrance, and is 
reckoned the largeſt gothic arch in Europe The windows are finely paint - 
ed, and the froat of the choir is adorued with ftatues of all the kings in 
England from William the Norman to Henry VI. and here are thirty-two 
ſtalls, all of fine marble with pillars, each conſiſting of one piece of alabaſter. 
Here is alſo a very neat Gothic chapter-houle. = the cathedral is the 
aſſembly-houſe, which is a noble ſtructure, and which was deſigned by the 
late earl of Burliagton. This city has a ſtone bridge of five — — over the 
river Ouſe. 

The city of Exeter was for ſome time the ſeat of the Weſt-Saxon kings; and 
the walls, which at this time encloſe it, were built by king Athelitan, who 
encompaſſed it alſo with a ditch. It is one of the ſirſt cities in England, as 
well on account of its buildings and wealth, as its extent, and the number of 
its inhabitants. It has fix gates, and, including its ſuburbs, is more than two 
miles in circumference. There are ſixteen pariſh churches, beſides chapels, 
'and five large meeting houſes within the walls of this city. The trade of Ex- 
eter in ſerges, perp<tuans, long-ells, druggets, kerſeys, and other woollen 
goods, is very great. Ships come up to this city by means of ſluices. 

The city of Glouceſter ſtands on a pleaſant hill, with houſes on every de- 
cent, and is a clean, well. built town, with the Severn on one fide, a branch of 
which briags ſhips up to it. The cathedral here is an ancient and magnificent 
ſtructure, and there are alſo five pariſh churches. 

Litchfield ſtands in a valley, three miles ſouth of the Trent, and is divided 
by a ſtream which runs into that river. The cathedral was foun ded in the 
year 1148: it was much damaged during the civil war, but was ſo com- 
pletely repaired ſoon after the Reſtoration, that it is now one of the 2 
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Gothic ſtructures in England. Litchfield is thought to be the moſt con- 
fiderable city in the north weſt of England, except Cheſter. 

Cheſter is a large, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble bridge that 
has a gate at each end, and twelve arches over the Dee, which falls into the 
ſea. It has eleven pariſhes, and nine well-built churches. The ftreets are 
generally even and ſpacious, and croſſing one another in ſtraight lines, meet 
in the centre. The walls were firſt erected by Edelfleda, a Mercian lady, 
in the year 908, and join on the ſouth fide of the city to the caſtle, from 
whence there. is a pleaſant walk round the city upon the walls, except where 
it 1s intercepted by ſome of the towers over the gates; and from whence 
there is a proſpe& of Flintſhire, and the mountains of Wales. | 

Warwick is a town of great antiquity, and appears to have been of emi- 
nence even in the time of the Romans. It ſtands upon a rock of free-itone, 
on the banks of the Avon; and a way is cut to it through the rocks from 
each of the four cardinal points, The town is populous, and the ſtreets are 
ſpacious and regular, and all meet in the centre of the town. 

The city of Coventry is large and populous : it has a handſome town- 
houſe, aud twelve noble gates. Here is alſo a ſpacious market-place, with a 
croſs in the middle, 60 feet high, which is adorued with ſtatues of ſeveral 
kings of England as large as life. | 

Saliſbury is a large, neat, and well-built city, ſituated in a valley, and wa- 
tered by the Upper Avon on the welt and ſouth, and by the Bourne on the 
ealt. The ſtreets are generally ſpacious, and built at right angles. The 
cathedral, which was finiſhed in 1358, at the expence of above 26,000 
pounds, is, for a Gothic building, the moſt elegant and regular in the king- 
dom. It is in the form of a lanthorn, with a beautiful ſpire of freeſtone in 
the middle, which is 410 feet high, being the talleſt in England. The 
length of the church is 478 feet, the breadth is 76 feet, and the height of 
the vaulting 80 feet. The church has a cloiſter, which is 150 feet ſquare, 
and of as fine workmanſhip as any in England. The chapter-houſe, which 
is an oftagon, is 1 50 feet in circumference ; and yet the roof bears all upon 
one ſmall pillar in the centre, ſo much to weak iu agpearance for the ſup- 
port of ſuch a prodigious weight, that the conſtruction of this building is 
thought one of the greateſt curiofitics in England. 

The city of Bath took its name from ſome natural hot baths, for the me- 
dicinal waters of which this place has been loag celebrated, and muck fre- 
quented. The ſcaſous for drinking the Bath-waters are the ſpring and au- 
tumn ; the ſpring ſeaſon begins with April, and ends with | the au- 
tumn ſeaſon begins with September and laits to December, and ſome patients 
remam here all the winter. Iu the ſpring, this place is moſt frequented for 
health, and in the autumn for pleaſure, when at leaft two thirds of the com- 
pany conſiſting chiefly of perſons of rank and fortune, come to partake of 
the amuſements of the place. In ſome ſeaſons there have been no lefs oy 
8000 perſons at Bath, beſides its inhabitants. Some of the buildings lately 
erected here are extremely elegant, particularly Queen's ſquare, the North 
and South Parade, the Royal Forum, the Circus, and Creſcent. 

Nottingham is pleaſantly tituated on the aſcent of à rock, overlooking the 
nver Trent, which runs parallel with it about a mile to the ſouth, and has 
been made navigable. It is one of the neateſt places in England, and has a 
conſiderable trade. 2 | 

No nation in the world can ſhew ſuch dock- yards, and all conveniencies for 
conſtruction and repairs of the royal 
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Woolwich, and hy The royal Hoſpital at Greenwich, for ſuperan- 
nuated ſeamen, is ſcarcely exceeded by any royal palace, for its magnifi- 
cence and expence. 

CommErcs AaxD MAXUFACTURES.] This article is copious, and has been 
well diſcuſſed in former publications, many of which are malter-pieces of 
their kind. It is well known that commerce and manufactures have raiſed 
the Engliſh to be the firſt and moſt powerful people in the world. Hiſto- 
rical reviews, on this head, would be tedious. t is Tufficient then to ſay, 
that it was not till the reign of Elizabeth that England began to feel her 
true weight in the ſcale of commerce. She planned ſome ſettlements in 
America, particularly Virginia, but left the expence attending them to be 
defrayed by her ſubjects ; and indeed ſhe was too parſimonious to carry her 
own notions of trade into execution. James J. entered upon great and 
beneficial ſchemes for the Engliſh trade. The India company owes to 
him their ſucceſs and exiſtence, and Britiſh America ſaw her molt flouriſhing 
eolonies riſe under him and his family. The ſpirit of commerce went hand 
in hand with that of liberty, and though the Stuarts were not friendly 'to 
the latter, yet, during the reigns of the princes of that family, the trade of 
the nation was y increaſed. It is not within our deſign to follow com- 
merce through all her fluctuations and ſtates. This would be an idle attempt, 
and it has already taken up large volumes. The nature of a geographical 
work requires only a repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of commerce in every 
country; and, in this bake, I flatter myſelf that I ſhall be able to treat of 
it with more precifion than former writers upon the ſame ſubject. 

The preſent ſyſtem of Engliſh politics may properly be ſaid to have taken 
riſe in the reign of queen Elizabeth. At this tune the protettant religion 
was eſtabliſhed, which naturally allied us to the reformed ttates, and made all 
the Popiſh powers our enemies. 

We began in the ſame reign to extend our trade, by which it became ne- 
ceſſary for us alſo to watch the commercial progreſs of our neighbours, and 
if not to incommode and obſtruct their traffic, to hinder them from im- 

Iring ours. 0 

We then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, which was become the great 
ſcene of European ambition; for, ſeeing with what treaſures the Spaniards 
were annually enriched from Mexico and cru, every nation imagined that an 
American conquelt or plantation would certainly fill the mother-country with 
gold and ſilver. 

The diſcoveries of new regions, which were then every day made, the pro- 
fit of remote traffic, and the neceſſity of long voyages, produced, in a few 
years, a great multiplication of ſhipping. The fea was conſidered as the 
wealthy element; and, by degrees, a new kind of ſovereignty aroſe, called 
naval daminion. 

As the chief trade of Europe, ſo the chief maritime power was at firſt in 
the hands of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to which the 
coaſent of other princes was not aſked, had divided the newly difcovered 
countries between them : but the crown of Portugal having fallen to the 
king of Spain, or being ſeized by him, he was maſter of the ſhipping of the 
two nations, with which he kept all the coaſts of Europe in alarm, till the 
Armada, he had raiſed at a vaſt expence for the conqueſt of England, was 
—_— ; ,which put a ſtop, and alinoſt an end to the naval power of the 

paniards. a 

At this time the Dutch, who were apprefſed by the Spaniards, and feared 
yet greater evils than they felt, reſolved no longer to endure the inſhlence © 
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their maſters ; they therefore revolted, and after a firaggle, in which they 
were aſſiſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, an independent 
and powerful commonwealth. i 

When the inhabitants of the Low Countries had formed their fyſtem of 

ernment, and ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leifure to form ſchemes 
Fr future proſperity, they eaſily perceived that as their territories were nar- 
row, and their numbers ſmall, they could preſerve themſelves only by that 
power, which is the conſequence of w ; and that by a people whole 
country produced only the neceffarics of life, wealth was not to be acquired 
but from foreign dominions, and by tranfportation of the . one 
country into another, 

From this neceflity, thus juſtly eftimated, arofe a plan of commerce, which 
was for many years proſecuted with an induftry and ſucceſs perhaps never 
ſeen in the world before ; and by which the poor tenants of mud-walled 
villages and impaſſablc bogs erected themſelves into high and mighty ſtates, 
who ſet the greateft monarchs at defiance, whoſe alliance was courted by 
the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded by the fierceit nations. By 
the eſtabliſhment of this ſtate, there aroſe to England a new ally, and a new 
rival. 

When queen Elizabeth entered upon the government, the cuſtoms produc- 
ed only 36, oool. a year; at the Reſtoration, they were let to farm for 
400,000l.. and produced corffiderably above double that ſum before the Re- 
rolution. The people of London, before we had any plantations, and when 
our trade was inconfiderable, were computed at about 100,000 ; at the death 
of queen Elizabeth, they were increaſed to 150,000, and are now above fix 
times that number. In thofe days we had not ouly naval ftares, but ſhips, 
from our neighours. Germany furniſhed us with all things made of met- 
als, even to nails: wine, paper, linen, and a thoufand other things, came 
from France. Portugal furniſhed us with ſugars : all the produce of Ame- 
rica was poured upon us from Spain ; and the Venetians and Genoeſe re- 
tailed to us the commodities of the Eaſt Indies at their own price. In ſhort, 
the legal intereſt of money was twelve per cent. and the common price of 
our land ten or twelve years purchaſe. e may add, that our manufactures 
were few, and thoſe but indifferent ; the number of Engliſh merchants ve 
ſmall, and our ſhipping much inferior to what lately belonged to the Ameri- 
an colonies. 

Great Britain is, of all other countries, the molt proper for trade; as well 
from its ſituation as an iſland, as from the freedom and excellency of its con- 
ſtitution, and from its natural products, and conſiderable manufactures. For 
exportation our country produces many of the mott ſubſtantial and neceſſary 
commodities ; as butter, cheefe, corn, cattle, wool, iron, lead, tin, copper, 
leather, copperas, pit-coal, alum, ſaffron, &c. Our corn ſometimes preſerves 

countries from ſtarving. Our horſes are the moſt ſerviceable in the 
world, and highly valued by all nations for their hardineſs, beauty, and 
Irength. With beef, mutton, park, poultry, biſcuit, we victual not only 
our own fleets, but many foreign veſſels that come and go. Our iron we ex- 
port manufactured in great guns, carcaſes, bombs, &c. Prodigious, and al- 
moſt incredible is the value hkewiſe of other goods from hence exported ; viz. 
hops, flax, hemp, hats, ſhoes, houſchold-ftuff, ale, beer, red-herriugs, pilch- 
ads, ſalmon, oyſters, liquorice, watches, ribbands, toys, &c. 

There is ſcarcely a manufacture in Europe but what is brought to great 
perfection in England; and therefore it is unneceſſary to enumerate 


dem all. The woollen manufacture is the moſt conſiderable, and exceeds in 
KR 2 goodueſa 


goodneſs and 22 that of any other nation. Hardware is another capi · 


tal article; locks, edge - tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, exceed any thing 
of the kind ; houſchold utenſils of braſs, iron, and pewter, allo are very 
great articles; and our clocks and watches are in great eſteem. There are 
2 few manufactures in which we are defective. I thoſe of lace and paper 
we do not ſeem to excel, though they are greatly advancing; we import 
much more than we ſhould, if the duties on Britiſh paper were taken off, 


As to foreign traffic, the woolen mauufacture is the great foundation and 


ſupport —_ 
e American colonies are the objects which would naturally have firſt 
preſented themſelves, before the unhappy conteſt between them and the mo- 
ther country commenced ; but as a ſeparation hath taken place, the com- 
mercial intercourſe is regulated by a treaty lately entered inro between the 
two countries. 
The principal iſlands belonging to the Engliſh in the Weſt Indies, are 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriſtophers, Grenada, Antigua, St. Vincent, 
Dominica, Anguilla, Nevis, Montterrat, the Bermudas or Summer Iſlands, 
and the Bahama or Lucayan Iflands in the Atlantic ocean. 
The Engliſh trade with their Weſt India Iſlands conſiſt chiefly in ſugars, 
rums, cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, pimento, ginger, indigo, materials for 
dyers, mahogany and manchineel planks, drugs, and preſerves ; for theſe the 
exports from England are oſnaburgs, a coarle kind of linen, with which the 
Weſt Indians now clothe their flaves : linea of all ſorts, with broad cloth and 
kerſies, for the planters, their overſcers and families: ſilks and ſtuffs for their 
ladies and houſchold ſervants ; hats; red caps for their ſlaves of both ſexes ; 
ſtockings and ſhoes of all ſorts : gloves and millinery ware, and perukes, laces 
for linen, woolen, and ſilks; ſtrong beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, butter, 
and cheeſe ; iron ware, as ſaws, Fes, axes, hatchets, chiſels, adzes, hoes, 
mattocks, gouges, planes, augres, nails ; lead, powder, and ſhot ; braſs and 
copper wares ; toys, coals, and pantiles ; cabihet wares, ſnuffs, and in gene- 
ral whatever is raiſed or manufactured in Great Britain; and alſo negroes 
from Africa, and all ſorts of India goods. 

The trade of England to the Eaſt Indies conftitutes one of the moſt ſtu- 

ndous, political, as well as commercial machines, that is to be met with 
in hiſtory, - The trade itſelf is excluſive, and lodged in a company, which 
has a temporary monopoly of it, in conſideration of money advanced to the 
government, Without entering into the hiſtory of the Eaſt India trade, 
within theſe twenty years paſt, and the company's concerns in that country, 
it is ſufficient to ſay, that, beſides their ſettlements on the coaſt of India, 
which they enjoy under certain reſtrictions by act of parliament ; they have, 
through the various internal revolutions which have kappened at Indoſtan, 
and the ambition and avarice of their ſervants and officers, acquired ſuch ter- 
ritorial poſſeſſions, as render them the moſt formidable commercial republic 
(for ſo it may be called in its preſent ſituation) that has been known in the 
world ever ſince the demolition of Carthage. Their revenues are only 
known, and that but imperfectly, to the directors of the company, who are 
choſen by the proprietors of the ſtock ; but it has been publickly affirmed, 
that they amount annually to above three millions and a half ſterling. The 
expences of the company in forts, fleets, and armies, for maintaining thoſe 
acquiſitions, are certainly very great : but after theſe are defrayed, the com- 
pany not only cleared a vaſt ſum, but was able to pay to the government four 
undred thouſand pounds yearly for a certain time, partly by way of indenuu- 
$cation for the expences of the public in protecting the company, and 47 
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Hy las a tacit tribute for thoſe poſſeſſions that are territorial and not commercial. 
This republic, therefore, cannot be ſaid to be independent; and it is hard 
to ſay what form it may take when the term of the bargain with the govern- 
ment is expired. For many years paſt, the company's ſervants abroad have 
enriched and ſerved themſelves more than the company or the republic. 
This company exports to the Eaſt Indies all kinds of woolen manufacture, 


all forts of hard-warey lend, bullics, and quickfilver.. Their imports coal of 


gold, diamonds, raw filks, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, porcelain or China 
ware, falt-petre for home conſumption ; and of wrought filks, muſlins, 
callicoes, cottons, and all the woven manufactures of India, for expor- 
tation to foreign countries. I ſhall now proceed to a conciſe view of the 
Engliſh trade to foreign countries, according to the lateſt and moſt authen- 
tic accounts. 

To Turkey, England ſends in her own bottoms, woollen cloths, tin, 
lead, and iron, hardware, iron utenſils, clocks, watches, verdegris, ſpices, 
cochineal, and le gwood. She imports from thence raw-lilks, carpets, ſkins, 
dying drugs, cotton, fruits, medicinal drugs, coffee, and ſome other articles, 
Formerly, the balance of this trade was about 500, oool. annualy in favour of 
England. The Engliſh trade was afterwards diminiſhed through the prac- 
tices of the French ; but the Turkey trade at preſent is at a very low ebb 
with the French as well as the Engliſh. 

England exports to Italy woollen goods of various kinds, peltry, leather, 
lead, tin, fiſh, and Eaſt India goods; and brings back raw and thrown filk, 
wines, oil, ſoap, olives, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, dried fruits, colours, 
anchovies, and other articles of luxury : the balance of this trade to Eng- 
land is annually about 200,000). | 

To Spain, England ſends all kinds of woollen goods, leather, tin, lead, 
fiſh, corn, iron, and braſs manufactures; haberdaſhery wares, aſſortments of 
linen from Germany, and elſewhere, for the American colonies : and receives 
in return, wines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, olives, wool, indigo, co- 
chineal, and other dying drugs, colours, gold and filver coin. 

Portugal formerly was, upon commercial accounts, the favourite ally of 
England, whoſe fleets and armies have more than once ſaved her from deſtruc- 
tion. England ſends to this country almoſt the ſame kind of merchandizes as 
to Spain, and receives in return vaſt quantities of wines, with oils, ſalt, dried 
and moiſt fruits, dying drugs, and gold coin. 

The treaty of commerce between England and France promiſed to have 
been advantageous to both countries, but that with every other connection 
is for the — — diſſolved. 

England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, ſugars, and tobacco; 
and receives in return, laces, linen, cambrics, and other articles of luxury, by 
which England loſes upon the balance 250,000l. ſterling yearly. To Ger- 
many England ſends cloths and ſtuffs, tin, pewter, ſugars, tobacco, and Ealt 
India merchandiſe ; and brings thence vaſt quantities of linen, thread, goat- 
ſkins, tinned plates, timbers, for all uſcs, wines, and many other articles. 
Before the late war, the balance of this trade was thought to be 500,000. an- 
nually, to the prejudice of England, but that ſum is now y reduced, as 
moſt of the German princes find it their intereſt to clothe their armies in Eng- 
liſh manufactures. I have already mentioned the trade with Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Rullia, which formerly was againſt England; but the bal- 
ance was lately vaſtly diminiſhed by the great improvements of her American 
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colonies, in raiſing hemp, flax, making pot-aſhes, iron works, and tallow, af 
which uſed to be furniſhed to her by the northern powers. The goods ex- 
ported to Poland, chiefly by the way of Dantzick, are many, and the duties 
upon them low. Many articles are fent there for which there is no lon 
any demand in other countries. Poland confumes large quantities of our 
woollen goods, hard- ware, lead, tin, ſalt, ſca-coal, &e, and the export of 
manufactured tobacco is greater to Poland than to any other country. The 
balance of trade may be eftimated much in our favour, 

To Holland, England ſends an immenfe quantity of many forts of merch- 
andiſe ; ſuch as all kinds of woollen hides, corn, coals, Eaſt-India and 
Turkey commodities, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, and other American 

uctions; and makes return in fine linen, lace, cambrics, thread, tapes, 
incle, madder, boards, drugs, whalebone, train-oil, toys, and many other 
things; and the balance is uſually ſuppoſed to be much in favour of 
England. | 

The foregoing account of the trade of England is adapted to the relative 

ſituation of the different countries of Europe, as they ſtood before the com- 
mencement of the preſent war; but the diſaſtrous events which have taken 
place during this awful ſtruggle, having totally overthrown the fabric of 
European politics, diſſdlved and broken all her political as well as com- 
mercial relations ; before any ſpeculation on this ſubject can be hazarded, 
we muſt wait till tranquillity is reſtored and ſome ſyſtem of connection and 
intercourſe, which promiſes to be laſting, eftabhſhed. Whatever this ſy- 
ſtem may be, whether one altogether new, or one fimihar to the old; we 
cannot entertain a doubt that Great Britain will retam that dignified ſitua- 
tion in the ſcale of nations; to which her magnanimous conduct during the 
conteſt, ſo juſtly entitles her; and tho” her commerce may be at preſent di- 
verted from its former channels, it is at this time greater than it has ever been 
at any former period. KEE | 

The acquiſitions which the Engliſh made upon the coaſt of Guinea, part- 
icularly their ſettlements at Senegal opened new fources of commerce with 

Africa. The French, when in pofſeſhon of Senegal, traded there for gold, 
ſaves, hides, oftrich-feathers, bees-wax, millet, ambergris, and above all, for 
that uſeful commodity gum Senegal, which was monopolized by them and 
the Dutch, and probably will again, as Senegal is now delivered up to France 
by the late treaty of peacc. At preſent, England ſends to the coft of Guinea, 
ſundry forts of coarſe woollen and linen, iron, pewter, braſs, and hardware 
manufactures, lead, ſhot, ſwords, kmves, fire-arms, gunpowder, and 
manufactures. And, beſides its drawing no money out of the kingdom, it 
lately ſupplſed the American colonies with negro ſlaves, amounting in number 
to above 100,000 annually. The other returns are in gold-duft, gum, dying 
and other drugs, redwood, Guinea-grains, and ivory. | 
Io Arabia, Perſia, China, and other parts of Afia, England ſends much 
foreign filver coin and bullion, and ſundry Engliſh manufactures of woollen 
goods, and of lead, iron, and braſs ; and brings home from thoſe remote re- 

ions, muſlins and cottons of many various kinds, callicoes, raw and wrought 
Pk, chintz ; teas, porcelain, gold duſt, coffee, falt-petre, and many other drugs. 
And fo great a quantity of thoſe various merchandiſes are re-exported to for- 
cign European nations, as more than abundantly compenfates for all the filver 
bullion which England carries out. Ke 

During the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it 2 expedient 
to grant excluſive charters to * bodies or corporations of men; hence 
the Eaſt India, South Sea, Hudſon's Bay, Turkey, Ruſſia, Royal African 
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edmpanies ; but the trade to Turkey, Ruſſia, and Africa, is now laid open, 

the merchant who propoſes to trade thither, muſt become a member 
of the company, be ſubject to their laws and regulations, and advance 
a ſmall ſum at admiſſion, for the purpoſe of ſupporting conſuls, forts, 


&c. | a 

With regard to the general account of England's foreign balance, the ex 
ports, prececdiag 1 798, according to the accounts of the inſpector general of 
imports and exports, were 31 millions ; the imports 23 millions; the imports 
from China and the Eaſt Indies 6 millions; ſo that, according to this calcula- 
tion, England gains, annually, eight millions ſterling, excluſive of the pro- 
fits of her Eaſt India trade. . ; 

Yet our foreign trade does fot amount to one-fixth part of the inland ; 
the annual produce of the natural products and manufactures of England 
— to above forty- two millions The gold and ſilver of England 
is received from Portugal, Spain Jamaica, the American colonics, and Africa, 
but part of this gold and filver we again export to Holland, and the 
Eaſt Indies; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all the foreign traſſic of 
England ls carried on in the port of London. | 

ur bounds will not afford room to enter into a particular detail of the 
places where thoſe Engliſh manufactures, which are mentioned in the 
above account, are fabricated ; a few general ſtrictures, however, may be 
Proper. 

Cornwall and Devonſhire ſupply tin and lead, and woollen manufactures 
are common to almoſt all the weſtern counties. Dorſetſhire makes cordage 
for the navy, feeds an incredible number of ſheep, and has large lace-manufac- 
tures, Somerſetſhire, befides furniſhing lead, copper, and lapis calaminaris, 
has large manufactories of bone-lace, ſtockings, and caps. Briſtol is ſaid by 
ſome to employ 2000 maritime veſlels of all fizes, coaſters as well as ſhips 
employed in foreign voyages: it has many very important manufactures g 
its glaſs-bottle, and drinking glaſs, one alone occnpying fiſteen large houſes : 
its — manufactures are alſo very conſiderable. Vaſt manufactures of 
all kinds (glaſs, jewellery, clocks, watches, and cutlery, in particular), are 
carried on in London and its neigbourhood ; the gold and filver manufac- 
tures of London, through the encouragement given them by the court and 
the nobility, already equal, if they do not exceed, thoſe of any country in 
E . Calcheſter is famous for its manufactures of bays and ſerges ; and 
alſo Taster for ſerges, and long ells; and Norwich for its excellent ſtuffs, cam- 
blets, druggets, and ſtockinga. Birmingham, though no corporation, is one of 
the largeſt and molt populous towns in England, and carries on an amazing trade 
in excellent and ingenious hardware manufactures, particularly ſnuff and tobacco 
boxes, buttons, ſhoe-buckles, etwees, and many other forts of ſteel and braſs 
wares ; it is here, and in Sheffield, which is famous for cutlery, that the true ge- 
nius of Engliſh art and induftry is to be ſcen; for ſuch are their excellent inveny 
tions for fabricating hard. wares, that they can afford them for a fourth part of 
the pricc at which other nations can furniſh the ſame of an inferior kind : the 
cheapneſs of coals, and all neceffaries, and the conveniency of fituation, no 
doubt, contribute greatly to this. | 

The northern counties of En carry on a prodigious trade in the 
coarfer and lighter woollen manufactures; witneſs thoſe of Halifax, Leeds, 
Wakefield, and Richmond, and, above all, Mancheſter; which, by its ra- 
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towns and places of England, each of which is noted for ſome parsicular com · | 


modity, but the detail would become too bulky. I muft not however diſ- 
miſs this head, without obſerving the beautiful porcelain and earthen ware 
that have of late years been notes Far in different places of England, par- 
ticularly in Worceſterſhire and Staffordſhire. The Engliſh carpets, eſpecially 
thoſe of Axminſter, Wilton, and Kidderminſter, though but a late manu- 
facture, greatly excel in beauty any imported from 'Turkey, and are extreme- 
ly durable; and conſequently are a vaſt ſaving to the nation. Paper, which 
till very lately was imported in vaſt quantities from France and Holland, is 
now made in every corner of the kingdom, and is a moſt neceſſary as well as 
beneficial manufacture. The parliament, of late, has given encouragement 
for reviving the manufacture of ſalt-petre, which was attempted in Eng- 
land by Sr Walter Raleigh, but was dropt afterwards in favour of the Eaſt. 
India company ; the ſucceſs of ſuch an undertaking would be an immenſe be- 
nefit, as well as ſecurity to the nation. : 

After all that has been ſaid on this head, the ſeats of manuſactures, 
and conſequently of trade, in England, are fluctuating ; they will always 
follow thoſe places where living is cheap and taxes are eaſy: for this reaſon 
they have been obſerved of late to remove towards the northern counties, 
where proviſions are in plenty, and the land- tax very low; add to this, that 
probably, in a few years, the inland navigations, which are opening in many 


parts of England, will make vaſt alterations as to its internal ſtate. 


A Snort View of the STOCKS, or PunLic Funrs in ExGLAanD with an 
Hisromcal Account of the Easr INDIA, the Bank, and the SouTH 


COMPANIES. 


In order to give a clear idea of the money- tranſactione of the ſeveral com- 
panics, it is proper we ſhould fay ſomething of money in general, and par- 
ticularly of paper-money, and the differeuce between that and the current 

pecie. Money is the ftandard of the value of all the neceſſaries and aecom- 

modations of life, and paper-money is the repreſentative of that ſtandard to 
ſuch a degree, as to ſupply its place, and to anſwer all the purpoſes of gold 
and filver coin. Nothing is neceſſary to make this repreſentative of money 
ſupply the place of ſpecie, but the credit of that office or company who de- 
livers it; which credit conſiſts in its always being ready to turn it into 
ſpecie whenever required. This is exactly the caſe of the Bank of England; 
the notes of this company are of the fame value as the current coin, as they 
may be turned into it whenever the poſſeſſor pleaſes. From hence, as notes 
are a kind of money, the counterfeiting them 13 punithed with death, as well 
as coming. 

The method of depoſiting money in the Bank, and exchanging it for 
notes, (though they bear no intereſt), is attended with many convemencies : 
as they are not only ſafer than money in the hands of the owner himſelf, but 
as the notes are more portable, and capable of a much more eaſy conveyance : 
fince a bank-note for a very large ſum may be ſent by the poſt, and, to prevent 
the deſigns of robbers, may, without damage, be cut in two, and ſent at two 
ſeveral times. Or bills, called Bank-poft-bills, may be had by application to 
the Bank, which are particularly calculated to loſſes by robberies, 
they being made payable to the order of the on who /takes them out, at 
& certain number of days after light ; which gives an opportunity to ſtop bills 
nt the Bank, if they ſhould be loſt, and prevents their being ſo eaſily nego- 


dated by ſtrengers as common bank notes are: aud whoever — 
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hazard, the expence, and trouble there would be in ſending large ſums of 


. and filver to and from diſtant places, muſt alſo conſider this as a very 
advantage. Beſides which, another henefit attends them ; for if 
" they are deſtroyed by time, or other accident, the Bank will, on oath being 
N made of ſuch accident, and ſecurity being given, pay the money to the per- 
-4 fon who was in poſſeſſion of them. 
* Bank-notes differ from all kinds of ftock in theſe three iculars ; f. 
h They are always of the ſame value. 2. They are paid off without being 4 
13 transferred; and, 3. They bear no intereſt; while focks are a ſhare in a com- 
* + pany's fund, bought without any condition of having the principal returned. 
_ India-bond: indeed (by ſome perſons, though erroneouſly, denominated ſtock) 
| are to be excepted, they being made payable at fix months notice, either on 
A the ſide of the company, or of the polleſſe þ 
4 By the word STocy was originally meant, a particular ſum of money 

x contributed to the eſtabliſhing a tund to enable a company to carry on a cer- 

tain trade, by meaus of which the perſon became a partner in that trade, and 

— received a ſhare in the profit made thereby, in proportion to the money em- 
— ployed. But thys term has been extended farther, though improperly, to 
3 lignify any ſum of money which has been lent to the government, on con- 


* dition of receiving a eertain intereſt till the money is repaid, and which ma kes 
y a part of the national debt. As the ſecurity both of the government and 


ny the public companies is eſteemed preferable to that of any private perſon ; | 

as the ſtocks are negociable and may be ſold at any time; and as the intereſt n 
is always punctually paid when due; ſo they are thereby enabled to bor- 

m_ row money on a lower intereſt than what might be obtained from lending 

FER it to private perſons, where there is often ſome danger of loſing both princi- 

pal and intereſt. | 

But as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is raiſed for a particular 

— purpoſe, and limited by government to a certain fum, it neceſſarily follows, 
— that when that fund is completed, no ſtock can be bought of the company 3 
— — 


though ſhares, already purchaſed, may be transferred from one n to 
another. This being the caſe, there is frequently a great diſproportion be- 
d to tween the original value of the ſhares, and what is given for them when tranſ- 
ferred ; for i there are more buyers than ſellers, a perſon who is indifferent 
_ aboat ſelling, will not part with his ſhare without a conſiderable profit to him- 
| ſelf : and on the contrary, if many are diſpoſed to ſell, and few inclined to 


. buy, the value of ſuch ſhares will naturally fall, in proportion to the impa- 
Ih tience of thoſe who want to turn their ſtock into ſpecie. v 
they Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our readers ſome idea of the nature of 
—_ that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called Stock-jobbing, the myſtery of 
* which conſiſts in nothing more than this: the perſons concerned in that 
0 practice, who are denominated Stock- jobbers, make contracts to buy or ſell 
act at a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of ſome particular ſteck ; againſt 
2 which time they endeavour, according as their contract is, either to raiſe or 
f, but lower ſuch ftock, by ſpreading rumaurs, and fiftitious ſtories, in order to in- 
— duce people either to ſell out in a hurry, and conſequently cheap, if they are . 
— to deliver ftock ; or to become unwilling to ſell it, and conſequently to make 
* (we it dearer, if they are to receive ſtock. 
_ The ns who make theſe contracts are not in general poſſeſſed of any 
beries, real ſtock ; and when the time comes that they are to receive or deliver the 
ut, — quantity they have contracted for, hy only pay ſuch a ſum of money as 
p bi makes the difference between the price the ſtock was at, when they made the 
_ eutrac, 7 — is fulllled ; and 


% 
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it ia no — thing for Rr 
the buying or ſelling 100, the Exchange 

E in this caſe called-the Bull, and the — 
raiſing or toſſing up, and the other for lowering or trampling upon the 


Beſides theſe, there is another ſet of men, who, though of a ' rank, 
may Þ enough come under the fame denomination. Theſe are the 
great ied men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contractors with the 
ment whenever any money is to be borrowed. Theſe, indeed, are not ſicti- 
tious, but really buyers and ſellers of ftgck ; but by raifing falſe hopes, or 
creating grouudleſs fears, by pretending to buy or ſell quantities of ſtock 
on a fi , by uſing the forementioned ſet of men as their inſtruments, and 
other like practices, they are enabled to raiſe or fall ſtocks one or two per 
cent. at pleaſure. 

However, the real value of- one ſtock above another, on account of its 
being more profitable to the proprietors, or-any thing that will really, or 
only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or endanger the govern- 
ment, by which that credit is ſecured, muſt naturally have conſiderable 
effect on the ſtocks. Thus, with reſpe& to the intereſt of the proprietors, 
a ſhare in the ſtock. of a trading company which produces 5l. or 6L. per 
cent. per annum, mult be more valuable than an annuity with government 
ſecurity, that uces no more than zl. or 4l. per cent. per annum: and 
conſequently ſuch ſtock muſt fell at a higher price than ſuch an annuity. 
Though it muſt be obſerved, that a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading 'company 
producing 51. or 6l. per cent. per annum, will not fetch ſo much money at 
market as a government annuity producing the ſame ſum, becauſe the ſecurity 
of the company is not reckoned equal to that of the government; and the con- 
tinuance of their paying ſo much per annum is more precarious, ag their 
dividend is, — to be, always in proportion to the profits of their trade. 

As the ſtocks of the. Eaft India, the Bank, and the South Sea companies, 
are diſtinguiſhed by different denommations, and are of a very different na- 
ture, we give a ſhort hiſtory of each of them, together with an account 
of the different ſtocks each is poſſeſſed of, beginning with the Eaſt India 
company, as the firſt eſtabliſhed. | 

EasT Inmia company.] We have already given ſome account of this 
company, as being the capital commercial object in England. The firſt idea 
of it. was formed in queen Elizabeth's time, but it has ſince admitted of vaſt 
alterations. Its ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, were originally only gol. — 
and its capital only 369,89 10. 58. but the directors having a conſidera 
dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the profits to the capital, by 
which the, ſhares were doubled, and conſequently each became of 100l. value, 
and the capital 739,78 l. 10s. to which capital, if 964,649l. the profits of 
the company to the year 1685, be added, the whole ſtock will be found to 


be 1,703,102l. Though the eſtabliſhment of this company was vindicated 


in the cleareſt manner by Sir Joſiah Child and other able advocates, yet the 


partiality which the duke of Vork, afterwards James II. had for his favourite 


African trade, the loſſes it ſuſtained in wars with the Dutch, and the Revo- 


lutions which had happened in the affairs of Indoſtan, damped the 
ardour of the people to ſupport it; ;ſo that at the time of the Revo- 


lution, when the war broke out with France, it was in a very indifferent 
fituation. by bo 4dF meaſure owing to its having no parkamen- 
tary ſanction, whereby its 

At hority of parligm ent 
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often ſold for one half leſs than it was really - 
worth: ; and it was reſolved that a new company ſhould be erected under the 
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granted to them, 
ding to the Eaft 
Indies.” Its excluſive right of trade was prolonged from time to time; and 
a farther ſum was lent by the c y in 1730 ; by which, though the 
company's privileges were extended for thirty-three years, yet the intereſt of 
their capital, which then amounted to 3,190,000). was reduced to three per 
cent. and called the India three cent. annuities. 

Thoſe annuities are different the trading ftock of the company, the 


2 of which, inſtead of receiving a annuity, have, according 
to their different ſhares, a dividend of the ariſing from the company's 
l trade : and that dividend riſes or falls a ing to the circumſtances of 


the company, either real, or, as is too often the cafe, pretended. A proprie- 
tor of ſtock to the amount of 5ool. formerly had, but now of 100el. whether 
man or woman, native or foreigner, has a right to be a manager, and to give 
a vote jn the council. Two thouſands pounds is the qualification for 
director: the directors are twenty-four in number, including the chairman, 
and deputy<chairman, who may be re- elected in turn, fix a year, for four 
years ſucceſſively. The chairman has a falary of 2ool. a year, and each of 


* 
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1 the directors 150l. The meetings, or court of directors, are to be held at 
_ leaſt once a week. ; but are commonly oftner, being ſummonad, as occafion 
— requires. Out of the body of directors are choſen ſeveral committees, who 
have the peculiar inſpection of certain branches of the company's buſineſs ; as 
this the committee of correſpondence, a committe of treaſury, a houſe committee, 
den a committee of warehouſe, a committee of ſhipping, a committee of accounts, 
vaſk a committee of lawſuits, and a committee to prevent the growth of private 
ing trade ; who have under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, and warchouſc- 
8 amazing territorial a6quiſtions of this company, computed to be 
* 287,000 ſquare miles, and containing thirty millions of people, mult be neceſ- 
of farily attended with a of trade; and this joined to 
— the diſſenſions among its n ers both at home and abroad, have of late 
ed greatly engaged the attention of the legiſlature. A reſtriction has occaſion- 
— ally been laid on their dividends for a certain time. Frm ths agate 
* the committee in 1773, appointed by parliament on Indian affairs, 
— appears that the India , from the year 1708 to 1750, for the {pace 
5 of forty-ſeven years and a — fum of 12, 000, o00l. or above 
2 
_ „ According to liſts laid before the Houſe of Commeae, the Company employed 116 
erent Rips 2nd $170 men. 4 , 
— r ND een 


in the country trade, and from Chia 34 Grabs 730 
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280,000. per annum, which, on a capital of 3, 190, oool. amounted to above 
eight and a half per- cent. and that at the laſt mentioned period it appeared, that 
beſides, the above dividend, the capital ſtock of the company had been in- 
creaſed 180,000. Contiderable alterations were made in the affairs and conſti- 
tution of the Eaſt India Company by an act paſſed in 1773, intitled, An 
act for eſtabliſhing certain rules and orders, for the future management of 
« the affairs of the Eaft India Company, as well in India as in Europe.” It 
was thereby enacted, that the court of directors ſhould, in future, be elec- 
ted for four years: fix members annually, but none to hold their ſeats 
longer than four years. That no on ſhould vote at the election 
of the directors, who had not poſſeſſed their ſtock twelve months. That 
the ſtock of qualification ſhould, inſtead of 5ool. as it had formerly been, be 
t000l. That the mayor's court of Calcutta ſhould for the future be confin- 
ed to ſmall mercantile cauſes, to which only its juriſdiction extended before 
the territorial acquiſition. That in lieu of this court, thus taken away, a 
new one be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of a chief juſtice and three puilne judges ; 
and that theſe judges be appointed by the crown. That a ſuperiority be 
given to the preſidency of Bengal, over the other preſidencies in India. That 
the right of nominating the governor and council of Bengal ſhould be veſted 
in the crown. The ſalaries of the judges were alſo fixed, at 8000dl. to the chief 
Juitice, and 6000l. a year to each of the other three. The appointments of 
the governor-general and council were alfo fixed, the firſt at 25,c00l. and the 
four others at 10,000L. each annually. This was certainly a very extraordi- 
vary act, and an immenſe power and influence were thereby added to the 
crown. But no proportional benetit has hitherto reſulted to the company: 
on the contrary, the new eſtabliſhed court of juſtice has paid to little atten- 
tion to the manners of the inhabitants of India, and to the uſages of that coun- 
try, as to occaſion the moſt alarming diſcontents among the natives, and great 
diſſatis faction even among the company's own ſervants. 

In the month of November, 1783, Mr. Fox, then ſecretary of ſtate, 
brought forward a bill for new regulating the company, under the ſuppofition 
of the incompetency of the directors, and the preſent inſolvent ſtate of the 


company. 

The bal paſſed the commons ; but, it ſeems by the ſecret influence of the 
crown, an oppoſition was formed againſt it in the houſe of lords, as placing 
too dangerous a power in the hands of any men, and which would be ſure to 
operate againſt the neceſſary power of the crown ; and, after long debates, 
it was thrown out by a majority of nineteen peers. The conſequence 
of this, was the downfall of the miniſtry, and a general revolution of the 
eab net. 

By the new bill, which paſſed at the cloſe af the ſeſſion 1784, three things 
were intended. | 

Firſt, the eſtabliſhing a power of controul, in this kingdom, by which the 
2 government in India is to be connected with that over the reſt of 

e empire. ; 

Secondly, the regulating the conduct of the company's ſervants in India, 
in order to remedy the evils which have prevailed there. 

Thirdly, the providing for the puniſhment of thoſe perſons who ſhall, 
nevertheleſs, continue in the practice of crimes which have brought diſgrace 
upon the country. Ra. : 

+ Accordingly, fix perſons are to be nominated by the king as commuſſion- 
ers for the affairs of India, of which one of the ſecretaries of ſtate * 
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chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, ſhall he two, and the preſi- 
dent is to have the cafting vote, if equally divided. New commiſſioners to 
be appointed at the ure of the crown. 'This board is to ſuperintend, 
direct and controul all acta, operations, and concerns which in any wife relate 
to the civil and military government or revenues of the Britiſh territorial pol- 
ſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies. They are ſworn to execute the ſeveral powers 
a truſts repoſed in them without favour or affection, prejudice or malice, to 
any perſon whatever. The court of directors of the company are to deliver 
to this board all _— orders, and refolutions of themſelves, and of the 
courts of proprietors, and copies of all letters, orders, and inſtructions pro- 
poſed to be ſent abroad, for their approbation or alteration. None to be ſent 
until after ſuch previous communication on any pretence whatſoever. 'The 
directors are ſtill to appoint the ſervants abroad, but the king has a power by 
his ſecretary of ſtate to recal either of the governors or members of the coun- 
cils, or any perſon holding any office under the company in their ſettlements, 
and make void their appointment. By this bill there is given to the gover- 
nor and council of Bengal, a controul over the other prefidencies in all points 
which relate to any tranſactions with the country powers, to peace and war, 
or to the application of their forces or revenues ; but the council of Bengal 
are ſubjected to the abſolute direction of the company at home, and in all 
caſes, except thoſe of immediate danger and neceſlity, reſtrained from acting 
without orders received from hence. 

Bank or ExGLand.] The company of the Bank was incorporated by 
parliament, in the 5th and 6th year of king William and queen Mary, by 
the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England; in con- 
fideration of the loan of 1,200,000]. granted to the government; for which 
the ſubſcribers received almoſt 8 per cent. By this charter, the company are 
not to borrow under their common ſeal, unleſs by act of parliament ; they are 
not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in truſt for them to trade in any goods 
merchandiſe ; but they may deal in bills of exchange, in buying or ſelling but 
lion, and foreign gold and filver coin, &c. | 

By an act of parliament paſſed in the 8 and gth year, of William III. they 
were empowered to enlarge their capital ſtock to 2,201,1711. 1086. It was 
then alſo enacted, that Bank ſtock ſhould be a personal and not a real eſtate ; 
that no contract either in worg or writing, for buying or ſelling Bank ftock, 
ſhould be good in law, unleſs regiſtered in the books of the Bank within ſeven 
days, and the ftock transferred in fourteen days, and that it ſhould be 
felony, without the benefit of clergy, to counterfeit the common ſeal f 
the Bank or any ſealed Bank bill, or any Bank- note, or to alter or eraſe ſuch 
bills or notes. | 

By another act, paſſed in the th of queen Anne, the company were im- 
powered to augment their capital to 4,402,343]. and they then advanced 
400,000l. more to the government; and in 1714 they advanced another 
loan of 1,500,000. | 

In the third year of king George I. the intereſt of their capital ſtock was 
reduced to 5 per cent. when the } Bank agreed to deliver up as many Ex- 
chequer bills as amounted to 2,c00,0c0l. and to accept an annuity of 
100,000l. and it was declared lawful for the Bank to call from their mem- 
bers, in proportion to their intereſts in their capital ſtock, ſuch ſums of 
money as in a general court ſhould be found neceffary. If any member ſhould 
neglect to pay his ſhare of the monies ſo called for, at the time appointed, by 
notice in the London Gazette, and fixed the Royal Exchange, it ſhould 
be lawful for the Bank, not only to ſtop the dividend of ſuch a member, and 
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to a it toward payment of the money in queſtion, but alſo ta the 
2 of the ſhare of ſuch defaulter, and to him with 222 
of 5 per cent. per annum for the money ſo omitt 
principal and intereſt ſnould be three months unpaid, the ſhould then 
_ have power to ſell ſo much of the ſtock belonging to the defaulter as would 
lately the ſame. | 
After this the Bank reduced the intereſt of the 2, 000, oool. lent to the, go- 
vernment, from 5 to 4 per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other annuities, which 
were afterwards redeemed by the government and the national debt due to 
the Bank, reduced to 1,600,000l. But in 1742, the company to 
ſupply the government with 1,600,000. at three per cent. which is now 
called the three per cent. annuities ; ſo that the government was now indebt- 
ed to the company 3,200,000l. the one half carrying 4, and the other 3 
cent. 
ut the year 1746, the company that the fum of g986,8col. due to 
them in the Exchequer bills unſatisfied, on the duties for licences to ſell ſpi- 


rituous liquors by retail, ſhould be cancelled, and in lieu thereof to accept 


of an annuity of 39,4421. the intereſt of that ſum at 4 per cent. The com- 
pany-alſo agreed to advance the farther ſum of 1,000,000. into the Ex- 
chequer, upon the credit of the duties arifing by the malt and land-tax, at 4 
per cent. for Exchequer bills to be iſſued for that purpoſe ; in conſideration 
of which the company were enabled to augment their capital with g86,800l. 
the intereſt of which, as well as that of 4 other annuitics, was reduced to 
r till the 25th of December, 1757, and from that 
time to carry only 3 per cent. | 

And in order to enable them to circulate the ſaid Exchequer bills, they 
eſtabliſhed what is now called Bank circulation : the nature of which not 
being well underſtood, we ſhall take the liberty to be a little more par- 
ticular in its explanation than we have becn with regard to the other 
Rocks. 

The company of the Bank are obliged to keep caſh ſufficient to anſwer 
not only the common, but alſo any extraordinary demand that may be made 
upon them ; and whatever money they have by them over and above the ſum 
ſup neceſlary for theſe purpoſes, they employ in wha. may be called the 
trade of the company ; that is to ſay, in diſcounting bills of exchange, in buy- 
ing of gold and filver, and in government ſecurities, &c. But when the 
Baak entered into the above-mentioned contract, as they did not keep un- 
employed a larger ſum of money than what they deemed neceflary to anſwer 
their ordinary and extraordinary demands, they could not conveniently take 
out of their current caſh ſo large a ſum as a million, with which they were 
obliged to furniſh the government, without either lefſening that ſum they em- 
ployed in diſcounting, buying gold and filver, &c. (which would have been 
yery diſadvantageous to them), or inventing ſome method that ſhould an- 
ſwer all the purpoſes of keeping the million in caſh. The method which 
they choſe, and which fully anſwers their end, was as follows : 

They opened a ſubſcription, which they renew annually, for a million of 
money ; wherein the ſubſcribers advance 10 per cent. and enter into a contract 
to pay the remainder, or any part thereof, whenever the Bank call upon 
them, under the penalty of forfeiting the 10 per cent. ſo advanced ; in conſi- 
deration of which, the Bank pays the ſubſcribers 4 per cent. intereſt for the 
name f wa in, and one fourth per cent, for the whole ſum they agree 
is furniſh ; and in caſe a call ſhould be upon them for the whole, or any 

| part 
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thereof, the Bank firther agrees to them at the rate of 
— per annum for ſuch ſum till they nA which they are *. 
_— to do at the end of the year. By this means the Bank obtains 
all the purpoſes of keeping a million of money by them; and though the 
ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon them, (which is in general the caſe), receive 
fix and a half per cent. for the money they advance, yet the company gains 
the ſum of 23,500l. per annum by the contract; as will appear by the fol- 
lowing account : 
The Bank receives from the government for the advance] 
of a million — — 
The Bank pays to the ſabfcribers who advance 100, oool. 
and engage to pay (when called for) oo, oool. more | 


The clear gain to the Bank therefore is — 


This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the company ſhould make no call on 
the ſubſcribers, which they be very unwilling to do, becauſe it would 
not only leſſen their profit, but affect the public credit in general. 

Bank ſtock may not improperly be called a trading ſtock, ſince with this 
they deal very largely in foreign gold and ſilver, in difcounting bills of ex- 
change, &c, Beſides which, they are allowed by the government very 
conſiderable ſums annually for the management of the annuities paid at their 
office. All which advantages render a ſhare in their ſtock very valuable; 
though it is not equal in value to the Eaſt India ſtock. The company make 
dividends of the profits half yearly, of which notice is publicly given; when 
thoſe who haye occaſion for their money, may readily receive it: but private 
perſons, if they judge convenient; are permitted to continue their funds, and 
to have their intercit added to the priucipal T1. 

This company is under the direction of a governor, deputy-governor, and 
twenty-four directors, who are annually elected by the general court, in the 
ſame manner as in the Eaſt India company. Thirteen, or more, compoſe a 
wurt of directors for managing the affairs of the company. 

The officers and ſervants of this company are very numerous. 

SouTH SEA COMPANY. ] —_— the long war with France in the reign 
of queen Anne, the — of the ſailors of the royal navy being neglected, 
and they receiving tickets, inſtead of money, were frequently obliged, by 
their neceflities, to ſell theſe tickets to avaricious men at a diſcount of 40l. 
and ſometimes gol. per cent. By this, and other means, the debts of the 
nation unprovided for by parliament, and which amounted to 9,471,3211. fell 
into the hands of theſe uſurers- On which Mr Harley, at that time chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and afterwards earl of Oxford, propoſed a ſcheme to 
allow the proprietors of theſe debts and deficiencies 6l. per cent. per annum, 
and to Incorporate them, in order to their carrying on a trade to the South 
Sea ; and they were accordingly incorporated under the title of, the Gov- 
ernor and Company of Merchants of Great Britain, trading to the South 
Seas, and other parts of America, and for encouraging the fiſhery, &e.”* 

Though this company ſeemed formed for the fake of commerce, it is cer- 


tain that the miniftry never thought ſeriouſly, during the courſe of the war, 


* Ar 4 per cent till the year 1773, when it was advanced to ſi ve. 
} The Bank company is iuppuled new to heve twelve millions of circulating paper. 
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about making any ſettlement on the coaſt of South America, which was what 
flattered the expectations of the people; nor was it indeed ever carried into 
execution, or any trade ever undertaken by this company, except the Aſſiento, 
in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for furniſhing the Spaniards with Ne- 

grobes, of which this company was deprived upon receiving 100,0col. in lieu 
of all claims upon Spain, by a convention between the courts. of Great Britain 
and Spain, ſoon after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. 

Some ather ſums were lent to the government in the reign of queen Anne, 
at 6 per cent. In the third of George I. the intereſt of the whole was reduced 
to 5 per eent. and they advanced two millions more to the government at the 
ſame intereſt. By the ſtatute of the 6th of George I. it was declared, that 
this company might redeem all or any of the redeemable national debts ; in 
conſideration of which, the cempany were empowered to augment their cap- 
ital according to the ſums they ſhould diſcharge : and for enabling the com- 
pany to raiſe ſuch ſums for purchaſing annuities, exchanging for ready money 
new Exchequer bills, carrying on their trade, %c. the company might, by ſuch 
means as they ſhould think proper, raiſe ſuch ſums of money as in a general 
court of the company ſhould be judged neceſſary. The company were alſo 
empowered to raiſe money on the contracts, bonds, or obligations under their 

common ſeal, on the credit of their public ſtock. But if the ſub-governor, 
deputy-governor, or other members of the company, ſhould purchaſe lands or 
revenues of the crown, upon account of the corporation, or lend money by 
loan or anticipation on any branch of the revenue, other than ſuch part only 
on which a credit of loan was granted by parliament, ſuch fub-governor, or 
other member of the company, ſhould forfeit treble the value of the money ſo 
lent. 

The fatal South Sea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, was executed 
upon the laſt mentioned ſtatute. The company had at firit ſet out with good 
ſucceſs, and the value of their ſtock, for the firſt five years, had riſen faſter 

than that of any other company; and his majeſty, after purchaſing 10,000). 
ſtock, had condeſcended to be their governor. Things were in this ſitua- 
tion when, taking advantage of the above ſtatute, the South-Sea bubble was 
projected. The pretended defign of which was, to raiſe a fund for carrying 
on trade to the Couch. Sea, and purchaſing annuitics, &c. paid to the other 
companies : and propoſals were printed and diſtributed, ſhewing the ad- 
vantages of the defign, and inviting perſons into it. The ſum neceſſary for 
carrying it on, together with the profits that were to ariſe from it, were 
divided into a certain number of or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed 
by perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein. And the better to carry on the 
deception, the directors engaged to make very large dividends ; and actually 
declared, that every 1ool. original ſtock would yield ul. per annum: which 
occaſioned ſo great a riſe of theirſtock, that a ſhare of tool. was fold for 8ool. 
This was in the month of July ; but before the end of September it fell to 
1 50l. by which multitudes were ruined, and ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs occafion- 
ed, as is ſcarcely to be conceived, But the conſequence of this infamous 
ſcheme are too well known; molt of the directors were ſeverely lined, to the 
loſs of nearly all their property ; ſome of whom had no hand in the decep- 
tion, nor gained a farthing by it ; but it was agreed they ought to have op- 

. poſed and prevented it. 

By a ſtatute of the 6th of George II. it was enacted, that from and after 
the 24th of June, 1733, the capital ſtock of this company, which amounted 
to 14,631,103. 88. 1d, and the ſhares of the reſpective proprietors ſhould be 
divided into four equal parts; three-fourths of which ſhould be converted 
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into u joint ſack, attended with annuities after the rate of 4 per cent. until 
— 4 — dengan 
ourth part remain in the company as a trading 
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the Sauth Sea company. 


twice every year, at Chriſtmas and midſummer, or within one month after, 


fate an aceonnt of the company's affairs, which ſhould be laid before the next 
r rer 

made out of the clear profits, and ſhould not exceed what the company 
might reaſonably divide without incurring any farther debt ; provided that 
the company ſhould not at any time divide more than 4 per cent. per annum 
until thew debts were diſcharged ; and the South Sea company, and their 
trading ſtock, ſhould, excluſively from the new joint ſtock of annuities, be li- 
able to all debts and incumbrances of the company ; aod that the company 


- ſhould cauſe to be kept, within the city of London, an office and books, ia 


which all transfers of the new annuities ſhould be entered and figned by the 
party making ſuch transfer, or his attorney ; and the perſun to whom ſuch 
transfer ſhould be made, or his attorney, ſhould underwrite his accep- 
3 other method of transferring the annuities ſhauld be good in 


The annuities of this company, as well as the other, are now reduced to zl. 
per cent. a 
i is under the direction of a governor, ſub- governor, deputy 


=_ d - dixeftars ; but no perſo ualiſied gover 
governor, and twenty-one di ; but no n is qualified to be 
nor, his excepted, unleſs ſuch governor has, in his own name and 
right, 5 in the trading Rock ; the ſub-governor is to have the 
deputy-governor 3oQel. and a director 2000l. in the fame Rock. In e 
general court, every member having in his own name and right gol. —— 
ing ſtock, has one vote z if -200al. two votes ; if 3aool. three votes, and if 
goool. four votes. 

The Eaft India company, the Bank of England, and the South Sea com- 
pany, are the only incorporated bodies to which the goverament js indebted, 
except the million Bank, whoſe capital is only one million, couſtituted to pur- 
chaſe the reverſion of the long Exchequer orders. | 

The intereſt of all the debts owing by the government was reduced 
to 3 per cent. excepting only the anuuities for the year 1758, the life annui- 
ties, and the Exchequer orders; but the South Sea company ſtill continues 
to divide 4 per cent. on their preſent capital ſtock z which they are enabled 
to do from the profits they make on the ſums aflowed to them for manage- 
ment of the annuities paid at their office, and from the intereſt of annuities 
which are not claimed by the proprietors. 

As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually fluctuating above and 
below par ; ſo when a perſon, who is not acquainted with tranſactions o that 
nature, ren da ĩn the the prices of Rocks, where Bank Rock is marked 
perhaps 127, India ditto, 134 a 1344, South Sea ditto 974, Kc. be is 0 
— that 10ol. of reſpective ſtocks ſell at ſucli a time for thoſe 

eral ſums. 


Ln comparing the prices of the different ſtocks one with apother, it muſt 
be remembered, that the intereſt due on them from the time of the t pay- 
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configeration for it, except in the caſe of India bonds, where the intereſt dur 
is calculated to the day of the ſale, and paid by the er, over and above 
the premium But as the intereſt on the different ſtocks is paid 
at different times, this, if not rightly underſtood,” would lead a perſon, not 
well acquainted with them, into conſiderable miſtakes in his computation of 
their value; ſome always having a quarter's intereſt due to them more than 
others, which makes an appearance of a conſiderable difference in the price, 
when in reality there is none at all; thus for inſtance, Old South Sea annui- 
ties ſell for 8 5 l. or 85l. 10s. while New South Sea annuities fetch only 
84 Al. or 841. 15s though each of them produce the annual ſum of 3 per 
cent.; but the old annuities have a quarter's intereſt more due on them than 
the new annuities, which amounts to 158. the exact difference. There is, 
however, one or two cauſes that will always make one ſpecies of annuities 
ſell ſomewhat lower than another, though of the ſame real value ; one of 
which is, the annuities making but a ſmall capital, and there not being, for 
that reaſon, ſo many people at all times ready to buy into it, as into others, 
where the quantity is larger; becauſe it is apprehended that whenever the 
2 pays off the national debt, they 4 with that particular 
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pecies of annuity, the capital of which is the 

While the annuities and intereſt for money advanced, is regularly paid, and 
the principal inſured by both prince and people (a ſecurity not to be had in 
other nations), foreigners will lend us their property, and all Europe be in- 
tereſted in our welfare ; the paper of the companies will be converted into 
money and merchandiſe, and Great Britain can never want caſh to carry her 
ſchemes into execution. In other nations, credit is founded on the word of 
the prince, if a monarchy»; or that of the if a republic ; but here it is 
eſtabliſhed on the intereit of both prince people, which is the ſtrongeſt 

ſecurity : for however Jovely and engaging honeſty may be in ot 
ſubje&s, intereſt in money matters will always obtain confidence: becauſe 
— people pay great regard to their intereſt, who have but little veneration 

or virtue. | 

ConsTiTUTION axD LAWS.) Tacitus, in deſcribing ſuch a conftitution 
as that of England, ſeems to think, that however beautiful it may he in 
theory, it will be found -imprafticable in the execution. Experience has 
roved this miſtake ; for, by contrivances unknown to antiquity, the Eng- 
iſh conſtitution has exiſted for above 500 years. It muſt at the ſame time 
be admitted, that it has received, during that time, many amendements, and 
ſome int ions ; but its principles are the ſame with thoſe deſcribed by 
the above-mentioned hiſtorian, as belonging to the Germans, and the other 
northern anceſtors of the Engliſh nation, and which are very improperly 
blended under the name of Gothic. On the firſt invafion of England by 
the Saxons, who came from Germany and the neighbouring countries, their 
laws and manners were pretty much the ſame as thoſe mentioned by Tacitus. 
The people had a leader in time of war. The conquered lands, in propor- 
tion to the merits of his followers, and their abilities to ſerve him, were 
diſtributed among them: and the whole was conſidered as the common 
property which they were to unite in defending againſt all invaders. Freſh 
adventurers coming over, under ſeparate leaders, the old inhabitants were 
driven into Wales; and thoſe leaders, at laſt, aſſumed the titles of kings over 
the ſeveral diſtridts they had conquered. This change of appellation made 
them more reſpectable among the Britors, and their neighbours the Scots 
and Pits, but did not — | their power, the operations of which continu- 
ed to be conſmed to military affairs. ; | An 
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England into wapentakes and 

to tythings, names that. ſtill ſubſiſt in 
direct them for the good of the whole. ſheriff was the judge of all civil 
and criminal matters within the county, and to him, after the introduction of 
Chriſtianity, was added the biſhop. In proceſs of time, as buſineſs mul- 
cords, it appears that all civil matters were deci 


to Woden himſelf, their great legi 

of juries in the laws of all thoſe nations which adopted the feodal ſyſtem, as 
in Germany, France, and Italy; who had all of them @ tribunal com 

of 12 good men and true, equals or peers of the party litigant. In 
land we find actual mention made of them ſo early as the laws of king Ethel» 
red, and that not as a new invention. 

Before the introduction of Chriſtianity, we know not whether the Saxons 
admitted of juries in criminal matters ; but we are certain that there was no 
action ſo criminal as not to be compenſated for by money. A mulct was im- 
— — to the guilt, even if it was thę murder of the king, upon 
the or, and by paying it he purchaſed his pardon. "Thoſe barba- 
rous uſages ſeem to have ceaſed ſoon after the Saxons were converted to 
Chriſtianity '; and caſes of felony and murder were then tried, even in the 
king's court, by a jury. 

* „among the Saxons, was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, hereditary, though, 
in fact, it came to be rendered fo through the affection which the people bore 
for the blood of their kings, and for preſerving the regularity of government. 
Even eſtates and honours were not ſtrictly hereditary, till they were made fo 
by William the Norman. | | 

In many the firſt princes, of the Norman line afterwards did all 
they could to- efface from the minds of the people the remembrance of the 
Saxon conſtitution ; but the attempt was to no purpoſe. The nobility, as 
well as the people, had their complaint againſt the crown, and, after much 
war and bloodſhed, the famous charter of Engliſh liberties, ſo well known 


crown in 1216. It does not appear, 


hs gen rs Ange, wag roperty. 

preciſe year wen eee 
but we are certain there was one in the reign of Henry III. though we ſhall 
not enter into any diſputes about their ſpecific powers. We therefore now 
procged to deſcribe the consT1TUT1ION a it ſtands at preſent. 

In all ſtates there is an abſolute ſupreme power, to which the right of le- 
ziſlation beloags ; and which, by the Sagular coatytion of theſe kingdoms, 
is here veſted in the king, lords, and commons. 


m 3 . 
* Called by the Saxons Gent x, and thence the werd guilty, in criminal uial. 


Or 


— 


ENGLAND. 


Oy Tax xine.] The executive of Britain, and 
Ireland, is veſted by our in a fingle perſon, king or queen; for 
it is indifferent to which ſex the crown deſcends : the perſon intitled to it, 
whether male or female, is immediately entruſted with all the enfigns, rights, 


of fo power. 
The — — — which the right of ſucceſſion to the 


and 

throne of heſe kingdoms depends, is, © that the crown, by common law and 
conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary, and this in a manner peculiar to itſelf : 
but that the right of inheritance may, from time to time, be c or lim- 
ited, by act of parliament : under which limitations the crown ſtill continues 
This is oiaine — clearly into the deduction of the follow - 
royal ſucceſſion, by its being transferred from the houſe of Tudor to that 
Stuart, it may be proper to inform bim, that on the death of queen Eliza- 
beth, without iſſue, it became neceſſary to recur to the other iſſue of her 
her Hens VII. by Elizabeth 1 his z o_ eldeſt 
hter Margaret, having married James IV. king of ing Jamey 
' the Sixth of Scotland, andof England the Firſt, —. the — from 
that alliance. So that in his perſon, as clearly as in Henry VIII. centered 
all the claims of the different competitors, from the Norman invaſion down- 
ward; he being indifputably the lineal heir of William I. And, what is ftill 
more remarkable, in his perſon alſo centred the right of the Saxon monarchs, ' 
which had een ſuſpended from the Norman invaſion till his acceſſion. For 
„the fiſter of Edgar Atheling, the daughter of Edward the Outlaw, 
and granddaughter of king Edmund Ironfide, was the perſon in whom the 
here right of the Saxon wings, ſuppoſing it not aboliſhed by the Con- 
queſt, refided. She married Malcolm III. king of Scotland; and Henry II. 
by a deſeent from Matilda their daughter, is generally called the reſtover of 
the Saxon line. But it muſt be remembered, that Malcolm, by his Saxon 
had ſors as well as daughters ; and that the royal of Scotland, 
fom that time downward, were the offopring of dialeuim and Ok 
this royal family king James I. was the direct and lineal deſce and 
therefore united in his perfon every poſſible claim by hereditary right, to the 
— 1 as Scottiſh throne, being the heir doth of Egbert and Wilham 

e . | 


At the Revolution in 1688, the convention of py, x 
body of the nation, deelared that the miſconduct of king James IT. amount- 
ed to an abdication of the government, and that the throne was thereby va- 


In conſequence of this vacancy, and from a regard to the ancient line, 
the convention appointed the next Proteſtant heirs. of the blood _ 
. Charles I. to fill che vacant throne, in the _—— © 

n; with a tem on, or to perſon! of ki 

On the impending failure of the Proteſtant line of Ring Chartes I. (where- 
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261 * 1 
entirely a new caſe in politics, which had never before in our hiſ- 
tory ; the abdication of the reigning monarch, and the of the throne 


—— OO e hon, and a new 
limitgt crown houſes of parkament ; it was 
= 2 x conviction that there was no king in 


being, For in a full affembly of the lords and commons, mut in convention 
vacancy, both houſes came to this reſolution ; 
to ſubvert the conſtitution of the 
and 


the ſuppoſition of this 
that ki James II. having endeavoured | 
kingdom, by breaking the original contraRt between king 
the advice of Jeſuits, and other wicked perſons, ha 
mental laws, and having withdrawn himſelf out of this ki 
ted the government, and that the throne is thereby vacant.” Thus 
at onee, by this ſudden and unexpected revolution, the old line of fuceeſ- 
non: which from the Norman invaſion had laſted Oe 600 years, and from 
the union of the Saxon heptarchy in king Egbert almoſt goo. 


the Angles having, about four centuries before, invaded and ſubJucd the ancient Bris 


B-gan to 


reign. 


; and by 
vio the funda- 


800 Egbert 

$18 Ethelwulf 

$57 Ethelbald | 
60 Et helbert | Fr 

856 Ethelred 

971 Alfred the great : 

gor Edward the Elder 

925 Athelſtan . Jaxon Princes. 


id 
Jex on. | 


A Commonly called the Conqueror) duke of Normandy, a province fa- 
1066. William l. rr eren 


| 
027 Cavute king of awd 


his — OI 
Plantagenet. 


121 IH. fon of Ihe 
125% Edward I fon of Heary III. 
1307 Edward i. for of Edward l. 
1327 Edward III ſon of Edward IL f 
1377 Richard Il. — n 
to Guant, duks of Lancaſter, 


8 
1423 Henry VI. fon ts Heary V. 


Houſe of Lancaſter. 
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| Though in ſome points the revolution was not ſo perſe® as might have been 
wikhed, yet from thence a new zra commenced, in which the bounds of prero- 
quired erty hve bra beter detods te fa F goremment mar 
thoroughly examined and underſtood, and the rights of the ſubje& more ex- 
„ ec wet» vneber- Ap ah gn the Engliſh 
ry. In particular, it is worthy of obſervation, that the convention, in this 
their judgement, avoided with great wiſdom the extremes iato which the 
viſionary theories of ſome zealous republicans would have led them. 
held that this miſconduct of king James amounted to an endeavour to ſub- 
vert the conſtitution, and not to an actual ſubvertion, or total diſſolution of 
the government. They, therefore, very prugently voted it to amount to no 
more than an abdication of the government, aad a conſequent vacancy of the 
throne ; whereby the government was allowed to ſubſiſt, though the execu- 


tive magiſtrate was gone : and the kingly office to remain, though James was 


— — And thus the conſtitution was kept entire; which, 
every ſound principle of government muſt otherwiſe have fallen to pieces, 


212 a part as the royal authority been abolifhed, or 


eren ſuf 

Hence it is eaſy to collect, that the title to the crown is at preſent heredi- 
tary, though not quite ſo abſolutely hereditary as formerly; and the common 
ſtock or anceſtor, from whom the deſcent mutt be derived, is alſo different. 
Formerly the common ſtock was king Egbert; then William the Conqueror: 
afterward, in James I. s time, the two common ſtocks united, and fo continued 
till the vacancy of the throne in 1688: now it is the princeſs Sophia, in 
whom the inheritance was veſted by the new king and parliament. Former- 
ly the deſcent was abſolute, and the crown went to the next heir without any 


146t Edward IV. deſcended from Edward III. by Lionel his 3d ſon 
1483 Edward V. fon of Edward IV. Hanſe of York. 
1483 Richard III. brother to Edward IV. 

(Tudor) fon of the „ 


1a, Henry vn) of Richmond, of the houſe 8 io whom were uni- 


of 1 united the houſes of Lancaſter 
1509 Henry VIII. fon of Henry VII > and York, by Vis ＋ 
1547 Edward VI. fon of Heary VIII | riage with Bead er 


Edward IV. 


1553 M 
— — Daughters of Henry VIII. 
Great Grandfon of James IV xing of Scotland, by 
2603 James L of Henry VIL. and firſt of the Scuart family in 
1 625 Charles I. ſou of Ja * 
Commonwealth and protetorate of Cromwell, 
1649 Charles Il. | i 
2687 James th *$ ſons of Charles 1, | 
Williaa III. and fon-in law of James II. 
1688. J and YP Daughters of James Il, in whom ended the Proteftant line of Charles 
I. for James II. upon his ahdicating the throne. carried wich him 
1702 Anne — nd infant (on (the late —— who ——— — 
parliament, which ſettled the fu in the next 
— — The ſurviving iſſue of James at the time 
of his death, were u fon and a dauyhrer, vis. ries, who ſuc- 
ceceded him, and the princeſs Ehzabeth, who married the cieQor 
Palatine; who took the title of king of Bohemia and fe a daugh- 
OLE RE am 
by whom, ſhe had George, elector of Hanover _— 
alcnded the * a _ 


— 
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3 247 the inheritance is condition 
al; being limited to ſi ri Sophia, as 

are proteſtant members of the church of England, and are married to none 
but Proteſtants. | 

And in this due medium conſiſts the true conſtitutional notion of the right 
of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown of theſe ki ms. The extremes be- 
tween which i ſteers, have been thought each of them to be deſtructive of 
thoſe ends for which ſocieties were farmed, and are kept on foot. Where 
the magiſtrate, upon every ſucceſſion, is elected by the and may by 
the expreſs pro of the laws be depoſed (if not puniſhed) by his ſubjects, 
this may ſound like the perfection of liberty, and look enough when 
delineated on paper; but in practice will be ever found extremely difficult. 
And, on the other hand divine indefeaſible hereditary right as our laws have 
created and veſted in the royal ftock, is cloſely interwoven with thoſe liber- 
ties, which are equally the inheritance of the ſubjef, this union will form a 
conſtitution in theory the moſt beautiful of any, ia practice the moſt approv- 
ed, and, in all probability will prove in duration the moſt permanent. This 
conſtitution it is the duty of every Briton to underitand, to revere, and to 
defend. 

The principal duties of the king are expreſſed in his oath at the corona- 
tion, which is adminiſtered by one * the archbiſbops or biſhops of the realm, 
in the preſence of all the people ; who on their parts, do reciprocally take 
the oath of allegiance to the crown. Tlis coronation oath is concelved in 
the following terms : 

« The archbiſhop, or biſhop, ſball ſay. Will you : ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear, 

to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and the dominions there- 
unto belonging, according to the ſtatutes in parliament . 7 on, and the 


laws and cuſtoms of the lame ?—T be king or queen ſhall ſay, 1 ſolemnly promiſe 
fo to do. 


= * or biſhop. Will you to your power cauſe law and juſtice, du 
executed in all your judgments ?— King or queen. I will. 
6 — 2 or biſbop. Will you to the utmoſt of your power maintain 


the laws oa the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and the proteſtant reform- 
ed religion eſtabliſhed by the law ? and will you preſerve unto the biſhops 

— of this realm, and to the churches committed to their charge, all 
ſuch rights and privileges as by the law, do, or ſhall appertain unto them, or 
any of them.—All this I promiſe to do. 

% tier tho ahe ding-or — bis or her hand upon the holy » ſhall 
fay. The things which I have here before promiſed. I will an and 
keep ; So help me God. And then kiſs the book. * 

'This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is now preſcribed by our laws : 
and we may obſerve, that, in the king's part, in this original contract, are 
expreſſed all the duties that a monarch can owe to his people; viz. to govern 
according to law ; ecute judgment in mercy ; and to maintain the eſta- 

val refpedd to the latter of theſe three branches we may 

farther remark, that by the act of union, 5 Ann. c. 8. two preceding ſtatutes 
are xecited and confirmed; the one of the parliament of Scotland, the other 
of the parliament of England, which enact; the former, that every king at 
his ſucceſſion ſhall take and ſubſcribe an oath, ta preferve the Proteſtant reli. 
gion, and Preſbyterian church government in Scotland : the latter, that, at 
coronation, he ſhall take and ſubſcribe a ſimilar oath, to preſerve the ſett le- 


ment of the church of England within England, Ireland, Wales, and Ber- 
The 


8 ln 
the limitations af the power 

| dogg mp en wn may nay vill « 
His perſon is ſacred in the eye of the law, which makes it * 4 
h as to imagine or intend his death; neither can hey ir 


hecl 
guilty of any crime, the law no coguiſance of 8 
but only in the perſons of bis miniſters, if they infringe the laws 


FLY 
11 


f 
; 


10 


mutu 
his actions, checl 
of the land. - AP IENG he has no right to ex- ment 
tend his beyond the ancient limits or the boundaries preſcribed T 
by the he can make no new laws, nor raiſe any new taxes, nor The 
a in any of the laws ; but he can make war or peace ; in ſtr 
and rec cagne peers 
and fit uew- 
; diſpoſe of all magazines, 4 

the parkament to meet, and, when met, adjourn, pro- he 

— refuſe his aſſent to any bill, though it had 4 

which, conſequently, by ſuch a refuſal, has no mare poun 

than if it had never been moved ; but this is a prerogative that the the x 
have very ſeldom ventured to exerciſe. He poſſeſſeth the It cr 


own council; of nominating all the great officers of the | 
3 and, in fine, is the fountain of 
honour, from whom all degrees of nobility and knighthood are derived. * „ 
Such is the dignity and power of a King of Great Britain. 

Or THE PARLIAMENT.] Parliaments, or general councils, in ſome ſhape, 
are, as has been before obſerved of as high antiquity as the Saxon govern- they 
ment in this Iſland, and coeval with the kingdom itſelf. Blackſtone, in his T 


valuable Commentaries, fays, * it is generally agreed, that in the main the 
conſtitution of parliament as it now ſtands, was marked out ſo long ago as 2 
the 17th of king 1 A. D. 1215, in the Great Charter granted by that man 
; where he promiſes to ſummon all archbifhops, - abbots, —— 
and greater barons perſonally; and all other tenants in ctuef, under in th 
the crown, by the def and dailiffs to mect 2t a certain place, with forty 3 
days notice, to aſſeſs aids and ſcutages when negeſſary. And this conſtitution impr 
had ſubſiſted, in fact, at leatt from the year 1266, to 49 Henry III. there being Bet 
Kill extant writs of that date to ſummon knights, citizens, and burgeſſes difh; 
id wr dP as : 8 a the 
The parliament is aſſembled by the king's writs, and its fitting muſt not ad 
be intermitted above three years. Its conſtituent parts are, the — the 
e 45; 
lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal together with * king in one 
KK, r —— pol —_— = 
theſe three eſtates, orm the great c Gam or body * ellat 
| the kingdom, of whic the king is — — yur 
-upon their | coming together the king meets —— hee in 81 or hy — 
nhout which there can be no beginning of a parliament; vote. 
and be alte has alone the of diſſolving them. tativ 
0 It is preſerving the balance of the conſtitution, that yr 0 
ahe executive power ſhould be a branch, though not the whole, of the legil- ty 
lature. The crown cannot begin of itſelf any alterations in the ettab- 
liſhed lay ; but it may approve or diſapprove of the alterations ited and 


conſented to by the two houſes. The ive therefore caunot e the 
-executive power of any rights which it now has by law, without its awn con- 
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will agree to alter it. And herein indeed conſiſts the true excellence of the 
Engliſh government, were it maintained in its purity, that all the parts of it 
form a mutual check upon each other. In the legiſlature, the people are, a 
check upon the nobility, and the nobility a check upon the ; by the 
mutual privilege of rejecting what the other has reſolved: w king is a 
check upon both, which preſerves the executive power from encroach- 
ments. 

The lords ſpiritual confiſt of two archbiſhops and twenty-four biſhops. 
The lords temporal conſiſt of all the peers of the realm, the biſhops not being 
in ſtrictneſs 40 to be ſuch, but merely lords of parliament. Some of the 
peers ſit by deſcent, as do all ancient peers; ſome by creation, as do all the 
new -· made ones: others, ſince the union with Scotland, by election, which is 
the caſe of the ſixteen pecrs, who repreſent the body of the Scots no- 
bility. The number of peers is indefinite, and may be increaſed at will by 
the power of the crown. | | 

* & body of nobility is more peculiarly neceſſary in our mixed and com- 
poundeil conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of both the crown and 
the people ; by forming a barrier to withſtand the encroachments of both. 
It creates and preſerves that gradual ſcale of dignity, which proceeds from” 
the peaſant to the prince; riſing like a pyramid — a broad foundation, and 
diminiſhing to a point as it riſes. The nobility therefore are the pillars, which 
are reared from among the people, more immediately to ſupport the throne ; 
and if that falls, they mult allo be buried under its ruins. Accordingly, 
when in the laſt century the commons had determined to extirpate mo Ys 
they alſo voted the houſe of lords to be uſeleſs and dangerous. 

The commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any property in the kingdom, as 
have not ſeats in the houſe of lords; every one of which has a voice in parlia- 
ment, either perſonally, or by his repreſentatives . In a free flate, every 
man who is ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be in ſome meaſure, his own 
vernor ; and therefore a branch at leaſt of the legiſlative power ſhould reſide 
in the whole body of the people. In fo large a fate as ours, it is very wi 
contrived, that the people ſhould do that by their repreſentatives, which it is 
impracticable to perform in perſon ; repreſentatives choſen by a number of 
minute and ſeparate diſtricts, wherein all the voters are, or eaſily may be, 
diſtinguiſhed. The counties arc therefore repreſented by knights, elected by 
the proprietors of lands : the cities and boroughs are repreſented by citizens 
and burgeſſes, choſen by the mercantile part, or ſuppoſed trading intereſt of 
the nation + The number of Engliſh repreſentatives is 513, aud of Scots 
45 3 in all 558. And every member, though choſen by one particular diſ · 

n ; 

This muſt be underſtood with ſome limitation. Thoſe who are poſlefſed of land- 
eſtates, though to the value of only 40% per annum, have a right to vote for members of 
parliament ; as have moſt of the members of corporations, borcughs, &c. But there are 
very | trading towns, avd populous places, which ſend no members to parliament ; 
and of thoſe towns which do (ſend members, great numbers of the inhabitants have no 
votes Many thouſand perſons of great perſonal property, have, therefore, no repreſen- 
tatives, Indeed the inequality and defeRivencss of the representation, has been juſtly con- 
fidered as one of the greateſt imperfections in the Engliſh conſtitution. The duration 
of parliaments being extended to ſeven years, has a ſo been viewed in the ſame light. 

+ Copy of the bribery oath, which is admiviliered to every perſon before. they poll. 

. do ſwear (or being ove of the people called Quakers, do ſo- 

lemnly affirm) I have not received or had, by my-elf, or any person whatsoever in truſt 

for me, or for my bse and benefit, directly or indirectly, any wan or cums of money, 

office, place or employment, gift or reward or any promise or security for any 

oflice, vr employment, or gift, in order to give my vote at this clection: and that I have 

not before been polled at this election. So help me God.” — 
. | 
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trict, when elected and returned, ſerves for the whole realm. For the end of 
his coming thither is not particular, but general; nat merely to ferve his con- 
ſtituents, but alſo the commonwealth, and to adviſe his majeſty, as appears 
8 writ of ſummons. 1 ot Ss 
e are the conſtituent a parliament, the kin | ri 
vat and tem "hd the” comics Parts, of which is fo n« : 
that the conſent of all three is required to make any ney law that ſhould bind 
the Whatever is enacted for law by one, or by two only, of the three, 
is no ffatute ; and to it no regard is due, onleſs in matters relating to their 
own privileges. 
The power and juriſdiction of parliament, ſays Edward Coke, is fo tranſ- 
cendent and abſolute, that it Gannot be confined, either for cauſes or per- 
ſons, within any bounds. It hath fovereign and uncontrollable authority 
in making, confirming, enlarging, reſtraining, abrogating, repealing, re- 
viving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters of all poffible deno- 
minations, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, civil, military, maritime, or crimi- 
nal : this being the place where that abſolute defpotic power, which muſt 
in all governments reſide ſomewhere, is entruſted by the conſtitution of theſe 
kingdoms. All miſchiefs and grievances, operations and remedies, that tran- 
ſrend the ordinary courſe of the laws, are within the reach of this extraord- 
inary tribunal. It can regulate or new model the ſucceſſion to the crown: 
as was done in the reign of Henry VIII. and William III. It can alter 
and eftabliſh the religion of the land ; as was done in a variety of inftances 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and his three children, Edward VI. 
Mary, and Elizabeth, It can change and create afreſh even the conſtitution 
of « kingdom, and of parliaments themſelves ; as was done by the a& of 
union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for triennial and ſeptennial elect iona. It can, 
in ſhort, do _ thing that is not naturally impoſſible ; and therefore ſome 
Rave not ſcrupled to call its power by a figure rather too bold, the omnipotente 
of ＋ 2 But then their power, however great, was given them in 
truſt, and therefore ought to be employed according to the rules of juſtice, 
and for the promotion of the general welfare of the people. And it is a 
matter eſſential to the liberties of the kingdom, that fuch members be dele- 
"cated to this important truſt, as are moſt eminent for their probity, their 
fortitude, and their knowledge; for it was a known apophthegm of the great 
lord treaſurer Burleigh, © that England could never be ruined but by a par- 
lament';?” and, as Str Mathew Hale obferves, this being the higheſt and 
greateſt eourt, over which none other can have juriſdiction in the — 
by any means a miſgovernment ſhould any way fall- upon it, the ſub- 
jects of this kingdom are left without all manner of legal remedy. 
orger to prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe, by placing this exten - 
- authority in hands that are either incapable, or 2 improper, to man- 
age it, it is provided, that no one ſhall fit or vote in either houſe of parliament, 
vnleſs he be twenty-one years of age. To prevent innovations in religion 
and, government, it is enafted, that no member ſhall vote or fit in either 
houſe, till he bath, in the -preſence of the houſe, taken the oaths of allegi- 
ance, ſupremacy, and abjuration ; and fubſcribed. and repeated the declara- 
9 againſt tranfubſtant ĩation, the invocation of ſaints, and the ſacrifice of 
mais. To prevent dangers that may ariſe to the kingdom from foreign 
. attachments, connex1ons, or dependencies, it is enacted, that no alien, born 
out of the dominions of the crown of Great Britain, even though he be na- 
turalized, ſhall be capable of being a member of either houſe of parliament. 
| Some of the moſt important privileges of the, members of either houſe are 
, pri- 
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privilege of of perſon, of their domeſtics, and their lands and 
Red. dag of ſpeech, it is declared by the ſtatute of 1. 
Het nd debate, and prceing i feirte ought not . 
and p in t, ought not to be im 
N out. of of pare” And thas free- 
ſpeech is demanded of the king in perſon, by the ſpeaker 
the houſe of commons, at the opening of every new parliament. So are 
— » ſervants, lands, and goods. This includes not 
privilege illegal violence, but alſo from legal arreſts, and ſeizures 
FO — of law. To aſſault ho A member of either 
„or his menial ſervants, is a high contempt of parliament, and there 
pune uniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. Neither can any member of either houſe 
arreſted and taken into cuſtody, nor ſerved with any proceſs of the courts 
dk cd nor can his menial ſervants be arreſted ; nor can any entry be made 
his lands ; nor can his goods be diſtrained or ſeized, without a breach of 
the pri rivilege of parhament *. 

e houſe of lards have a right 40 be attended, and conſtantly are, by 
the judges of the court of king's bench and common pleas, and ſuch of the 
barons ef the exchequer as are of the degree of the coif, or have been made 
ſerjeants at law; as likewiſe by the maſters of the court of chancery ; 
for their advice in point of law, aud for the grexer dignity of their procced- 
ings. 

The ſpeaker of the houſe of lords is generally the lord chancellor, or 
8 of the great ſeal, which diguities are commonly veſted iu the fame 

Each peer has à right, by leave ef the houſc, as being his own repreſen- 
tative, when a vote paſſes contrary to his ſentiments, to enter his diſſent an 
the journals of the houſe, with the reaſons of ſuch. diſſent ; which is uſually 
ſtyled his proteſt. Upon particular occaſions, however, theſe proteſts have 
been ſo bold as to give offence to the majority of the houſe, and have there- 
fore — * from their journals; but this has always been thought 
a violent meaſure, and not very. conſiſtent with the general right of poget- 


"Ys honkrof. commons may be properly ales the grand iaquelt of Great 
— — enquire into all national grievances, in order to ſee 


kerze peculiar laus and cuſtoms of the houſe of commons relate prm̃ci- 
* railing af taxes, and the elections of members to ſerve in parlia- 


With ard to taxes: it is the ancient indiſputable privilege and right of 
the houſe of commons, that all grants of ſubſidies, or parliamentary — — 
begin in their houſe, and are firll beſtowed by them; although their 
are not effectual to all intents and purpoſes, until they have the aſſent of — 
other two branches of the legiſlature. The general reaſon given for this ex- 
cluſive privilege of the houſe of commons is, that the ſupplies are raiſed upon 
the body of the people, and therefore iti prope that they alone ſhould have 
ves. 
| The methad.of making lays is mock the fame in beth donſes In each 
houſe the ann 2 


A | —— wi a conſidered by Aar : 
a A . The lords and commons therefore geaeroully relinquiſhed their 


bo in 1700; and members of houh houſes may now be med 
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votes publicly and openly given ; not as at Venice, and many other ſem- 
— bis? privatgly I ballot. This latter method * be ſer- 
viceable, to prevent intrigues and unconſtitutional combinations, but it is 
impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at leaſt in the houſe of commons, where 
every member's conduct is ſubje& to the future cenſure of his conſtituents, 
and therefore ſhould be openly — to their inſpection. 

To bring a bill into the houſe of commons, if the relief ſought by it is of a 

7 nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a petition; which muſt be pre- 

ted by a member, and uſually ſets forth the grievance defired to be re- 
medied. — — {when founded on facts that may be in their nature 


difputed) is referred to a committee of members, who examine the matter 


alledged, and accordingly report it to the houſe ; and then (or, otherwiſe 
upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in the bill. In public mat- 
ters, the bill is brought in upon motion made to the houſe without any pe- 
tition. (In the houſe of lords, if the bill begins there, it is, when of a 

rivate nature, referred to two of the judges, to examine and report the 
ſtate of the facts alleged, to fee that all neceſſary parties conſent, and to 
ſettle all points of technical propriety.) This is read a firſt time, and, at 
a convenient diſtance, a ſecond time; and after each reading, the ſpeaker 
opens to the houſe the ſubſtance of the bill, and puts the queſtion whether 
It ſhall proceed any farther. The introduction of the bill may be originally 
oppoſed, as the bill itſelf may at either of the readings ; and if the „ 
tion ſucceeds, the bill muſt be dropt for that ſeſſion; as it muſt alſo, if op- 
poſed with ſucceſs in any of the ſubſequent ſtages. 

After the ſecond reading it is committed, that is referred to a committee: 
which is either ſelected by the houſe in matters of ſmall importance, or 
elſe, if the bill is a matter of great, or national conſequence, the houſe re- 
ſolves itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe. 'A committee of the 
whole houſe is compoſed of every member; and, to form it, the ſpeaker 
quits the chair {another member being appointed chairman), and may fit 
and debate as a private member. In theſe committees, the bill is debated 
clauſe by clauſe, amendments made, the blanks filled up, and ſometimes the 
bill i entirely new modelled. After it has gone through the committee, 
the chairman reports it to the houſe, with ſuch amendments as the com- 
mittee have made; and then the houſe re conſider the whole bill again. 
and the queſtion is repeatedly put upon every clauſe and amendment. 
When the houſe have agreed or diſagreed to the amendments of the com- 
- mittee, and ſometimes added new amendments of their own, the bill is then 
ordered to be engroſſed or written in a ftrong groſs hand, on one or more 
long rolls of parchment ſewed together. When this is frniſhed, it is read a 
third time, and amendmeuts are ſometimes then made to it; and, if a new 
clauſe be added, it is done hy tacking a ſeparate piece of parchment on the 
bill, which ig called a rider. The ſpeaker then again opens the contents; 
and holding it up in his hands, puts the queſtion whether the bill ſhall paſs. 
If this be agreed to, the title to it is then ſettled. After this it is carried to 
the lords, for their concurrence, by one of the members ; who, attended by 
ſeveral more, preſents it to the bar of the houſe of peers, and there delivers 


it to their fpeaker, who comes down from his woolfack to receive it. It there 


through the ſame forms as in the other houſe (except engroſſing, which 
is already done), and if rejected, no more notice is taken, but it paſſes 40 
sHentio, to prevent unbecoming altercations. But if it be agreed to, the lords 
{end a me by two maſters in chancery (or ſometimes, in matters of high 
unportance, by two of the judges) that 6 have agreed to the ſame z = 


refuſes aſſent, it is in the gentle 
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the bill remains with the lords, if they have made no amendment to it. But 


if any amendments are made, ſuch amendments are ſent down with the bill 
to receive the concurrence of the commous. If the commons difagree to 
the amendments, a conference uſually follows between members deputed from 
each houſe ; who, for the moſt part, ſettle and adjuſt the difference: but if 
both houſes remain inflexible, the bill is dropped. If the commons a 

to the amendments, the bill is ſent back to the lords by one of the mem 
with a meſſage, to acquaint them therewith. The fame forms are obſerv- 
ed mutatis mutandis, when the bill begins in the houſe of lords. But when an 
act of grace or pardon is paſſed, it is firſt ſigned by his majeſty, and then 
read once only m each of the houſes, without any new engrofling or amend- 
ment. And when both houſes have done with any bill, it always is depo- 
ſited in the ouſe of peers, to wait the royal aſſent; except in the cafe of 
a money-billh-hich, after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is ſent back 
re the houſe, cf commons. It may be neceſſary here to acquaint the reader, 
that both in the hou ſes, and in their committees, the ſlighteſt expreſſion, or 
moſt minute alteration, does not paſs till the fpeaker, or the chairman, puts 
the queſtion ; which in the houſe of commons, is anſwered by aye or no; and in 
the houſe of peers, by content or not content. 

The giving the royal affent to bills is a matter of great form. When the 
king is to pals bills in perſon, he appears on his throne in the houſe of peers, 
in his royal robes, with the crown on his head, and attended by his great of- 
ficers of ſtate and heralds. A feat on the right hand of the throne, where 
the princes of Scotland, when peers of England, formerly ſat, is reſerved for 
the prince of Wales. The other princes of the blood fit on the left hand of 
the king ; and the chancellor on a cloſe bench removed a little backwards. 
The viſcounts and temporal barons, or lords, face the throne, on benches, or 
wool-packs covered with red cloth or baize. The bench of biſhops runs a- 
lobg the houſe to the bar on the right hand of the throne,; as the dukes and 
earls do on the left. The chancellor and judges, on ordinary days, fit upon 
wool-packs, between the barons and the throne. The common opinion is, 
that the houſe fitting on wool, is ſymbolical of wool being formerly the 
ſtaple commodity of the kingdom Many of the peers, on folemn occa- 
ſions, appear in their parliamentary robes. None of the commons have any 
robes, excepting the ſpeaker, who wears a long black filk gown ; and when 
he appears before the king it is trimmed with gold. 

The royal aſſent may be given two ways; 1. In perſon. When the king 
ſends for the houſe of commons to the houſe of peers, the ſpeaker carries up 
the money-bill or bills in his hand; and, in delivering them, he addreſſes 
his majeſty in a ſolemn ſpeech, in which he ſeldom fails to extol the generoſity 
and loyalty of the commons and to tell his majeſty how neceſſary it is to be 


| frugal of the public money. It is upon this occaſion, that the commons of 


Great Britain appear in their higheſt luſtre. The titles of all bills that have 
paſſed both houſes gfe read; and the king's anſwer is declared by the clerk 
of the parliament ih Norman French. If the king conſents to a public bill, 
the clerk uſually declares, le roy le veut, © the king wills it fo to be * if to 
a private bill, /oit fait me il eff deſire, be it as it is defired.” If the kin 
ge of le roy 4aviſera, © the kin 

adviſe upon it.” When a money-bill is paſſed, it is carried up and nted 
to the king by the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and the royal aſſent is 


thus exprefled, le roy remercie ſes loyal ſubje®s, eccepte lour benevolence, et anf le 
deut, „ the king thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts their benevolence, and 
wille it ſo to be.” In ae of 28 2. of greet, wich RY ROD 
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from the crown, and has the royal aſſent in the firſt ſtage of it, the clerk of 
the parliament thus pronounces the gratitude of the ſubjeRt ; ler prelatr, ſeig- 
neurt, et commons, en ce preſent parliament aſſembles, au nom de touts vous autres 
ſubjeckt, remercient tres lement votre majeſts : et prient & Dieu vous donner 
t ſante bonne vie et longue ; © the E and commons, in this preſent 
parliament aſſembled, in the name of all your other ſubjects, moſt hum 
thank your majeſty, and pray to God to t you in health and wealt 
lang to live.” 2. By the ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII, c. 21. the king may give 
his aſſent by letters patent anon I goes my ſigned with his hand, and 
notified, in his abſence, to both houles affembled together in the high 
houſe, by commiſſioners, conſiſting of certain peers named in the letters. 
And when the bill has received the royal aſſent in either of theſe ways, it is 
then, and not before, a ſtatute or act of parliament. 1 

This ſtatute or act is placed among the records of the kingdom ; there need- 
ing no formal promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was neceſlary by 
the civil law with regard to the emperor's edicts; becauſe every man in 
England is, in judgment of law, party to the making of an a& of ia- 
ment, being preſent thereat by his repreſentatives. wever, copies thereof 
are uſually printed at the king's preſs, for the information of the whole 
land. . 

From the above general view of the Engliſh conſtitution, it appears, that 
no lecwity for its permanency, which the wit of man can deviſe, is want- 
ing. If it ſhould be objected, that parliaments may become fo corrupted, 
as to give up or betray the liberties of the people, the anſwer is, that par- 
laments, as every other body politic, are ſuppoſed to watch over their puli- 
tical exiſtence, as a private perſon does his natural life. If a parliament was 


to act in that manner, it muſt become flo de fe, an evil that no human pro- 


viſions can guard againſt. But there are great reſources of liberty in Eng- 
land; and though the conſtitution has been even overturned; and ſometimes 
dangerouſly wounded, yet its own innate powers have recovered and ſtill pre- 
ſerve it. al. Mezeray, the famous hiſtorian, ſaid to a countryman of 
ours, in the cloſe of the laſt century, We had once in France the ſame 
happineſs and the ſame privileges which yau have; aur laws were then made 
by repreſentatives of 0Uur 0wn chuſing, therefore our money was not taken from us, 
but granted by us. Our kings were then ſubject to the rules of law and rea- 
ſon—now, alas! we are miſerable, and is loſt, Think nothing Sir, 
toa dear to maintain theſe precious advantages; if ever there ſhould be oc- 
caſion, venture your life and eſtate rather than baſely and fooliſhly ſubmit to 
that abje& condition to which you ſce us reduced.” 

The king of England, beſides his high court of parliament, has ſubordi- 
nate officers and miniſters to aſſiſt him, and who are reſponſible for their ad- 
vice and conduct. They are made by the king's nomination, without either 
patent or grant; and on taking the neceſſary oaths, they become immedi- 
ately privy-counſellors during the life of the king that gþuſcs them, but ſub- 
ject to removal at his direction. | | 

The duty of a privy-couaſellor appears from the oath of affice, which con- 
fiſts of ſeven articles; 1. To adviſe the king according to the beſt of his 
cunning and diſcretion. 2. To adviſe for the king's honour and good of 
the 1 without partiality through affection, love, nerd, doubt, or dread- 
3- To keep the king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid corruption. 5. To help 


and treagthen the execution of what ſhall be there reſolved. 6. To 


withſtand all perſons who would attempt the contrary. And, laſtly, in 
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general, 7. To obſerve, „ and do all that a good and true counſellor 
rr 

5 ts e complete as to be provided with laws that 


may anfwer every unforefeen emergency, the privy-council, in ſuch cafes, can 
22 deficiency. It has been even known, that, upon great and urgent 


| 


ons, ſuch as of a famine, or the dread of one, they can fuperiede 
the operation of the law ; if the parli is not fitting '; but this is con- 
fidered'as illegal, and an act of parliament muſt paſs for the pardon and indem- 
mkfcation of-thoſe concerned. 

The office of ſecretary of ſtate is at preſent divided into a ſouthern and a nor» 
thern department. The ſouthern contains France, 7 Portugal, Italy, the 
Swiſs Cantons, Conftantinople, and, in ſhort, all the ſtates in the ſouthern parts. 
The northern comprehends the different ſtates of Germany, Pruſſia, Poland, 
Ruffa, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Flanders, and the Hanſeatic towns. 

With regard to the capital acts of government which were formerly entruf- 
ted with the ſecretaries of ſtate, a committee of the privy-conncil, commonly 
called a cabinet-council, are chiefly entruſted. This cabinet generally contiſta 
of a ſelect number of miniſters and noblemen, according to the king's opinion 
of their integrity and abilities, or attachment to the views of the court : but 
though its operations are powerful and extenſive, a cabinet council is not eſ- 
ſential to the conftitution of England. 

This obſervation naturally leads me to mention the perſon who is fo well 
known by the name of the firſt miniſter ; a term unknown to the Engliſh 
conftitution, though the office, in effect, is perhaps neceflary. The conſti- 
tution points out the lord high chancellor as miniſter, but the affairs of his 
own court give him ſufficient employment. When the office of the firſt lord 
of the treaſury is united with that of chancellor of the exchequer (offices 
which I am to explain hereafter) in the ſame perſon, he is eonſidered as firk 
miniſter. The truth is, his majeſty may 2 any of his ſervants his firſt 
miniſter. But though it is no office, yet there is a reſponſibility annexed to 
the name and common repute, that renders it a poſt of difficulty and danger. 
I ſhall now take a ſhort review of the nine great officers of the crown, who, 
by their poſts, take place next to the princes of the royal family and the 
two pnmates. 

firſt is the lord high ſteward of England. This is an office very an- 
cient, and formerly was hereditary, or at leaſt for life; but now and for cen- 
turies paſt it is exerciſed only occaſionally ; that is, at a coronation, or to fit 
as a judge on a peer or 7 when tried for a capital crime. In corona- 
tions, it is held for that day only, by ſome high nobleman. In cafes of trials, 
it is exerciſed generally by the lord chancellor, or lord keeper ; whoſe com- 
miſſion as high ſteward, ends with the trial, by breaking his white rod, the 
badge of his office. 

e lord high chancellor prefides in the court of chancery, to moderate 
the ſeverities of the law, in all caſes where the property of the ſubject is con- 
cerned ; and he is to determine according to the dictates of equity and rea- 
fon. He is an officer of the greateſt weight and power of any now ſubſiſt- 
15 in the kingdom, and is ſuperior in precedency to every temporal lord. 

e is a privy counſellor by his office, and, according to ſome, prolocutor of 
the houle of lords by preſcription. To him belongs the appointment of all 
juſtices of the peace; he is viſitor, in right of the king, of all hoſpitals and 
colleges of the king's foundation, and patron of all the king's livings under 
the value of 20l. per annum in the king's books. He is the general guar- 
dian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and bath the ſuperintendance ie hr 
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charitable uſes in the 3 over and above the extenſive juriſdiction which 
he exerciſes in his judicial capacity in the court of chancery. | "5 

The poſt . of lord high treaſurer has of late been veſted in a commiſſion 
conſiſtiyg of five perſons, who are called lords of the treaſury ; but the fiſt 
commiſſioner is ſuppoſcd to poſſeſs the power of lord high treaſurer... He 
has the management and charge of all the revenues of the crown kept in the 
exchequer : as alſo the letting of the leaſes of all crown-lands, and the gift of 
all places belonging to the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of the kingdom. 

Tune lord prefident of the council was an officer formerly of great power, 
and hath precedence next after the lord chancellor, and lord treaſurer. His 
duty is to propoſe all the buſineſs tranſacted at the council-board, and to 
report to the King, when his majeſty is not preſent, all its debatcs and pro- 
cecedin It is a place of great diguity as well as difficulty, on account of 
the number of American and Weſt India cauſes, captures, and the like 
affairs, that come before the board: all which may be abridged to the valt 
conveniency of the ſubject by an able preſident. | 

The office of lord privy ſeal * in his putting the king's ſeal to all 
charters, grants, and the like, which are ſigned by the king, in order to 
their paſſing the great ſeal; and he is reſponſible if he ſhould apply the privy - 
ſeal to any thing againſt the law of the land. | 

The eee of lord great chamberlain of England is hereditary to the duke 


of Ancaſter's family. He attends the king's perſon, on his coronation, to 


dreſs him : he has likewiſe charge of the houſe of lords during the fitting of 
parliament ; and of fitting up Weſtminſter-hall for coronations, or trials 
of 

office of lord high conſtable has been diſuſed fince the attainder and 
execution of Stafford duke of Buckingham, in the year 1521, but is occaſion- 


ally revived for a coronation. 


The duke of Norfolk is hereditary earl marſhal of England. Before 1 | 


land became ſo commercial a country as it has been for a hundred years p 

this office required great abilities, learning, and knowledge of the Engliſh 
hiſtory for its diſcharge. In war time he was judge of army cauſes, and de- 
cided according to the principles of the civil law. If the cauſe did not 
admit of ſuch a deciſion, it was left to a perſonal combat, which was at- 
tended with a vaſt variety of ceremonies ; the arrangement of which, even to 
the fmalleſt trifle, fell within the marſhal's province. To this day, he or his 
deputy regulates all points of precedency according to the archives kept in 
the herald's office which is entirely within his juriſdiction. He directs all 
ſolemn proceſſions, coronations, proclamations, general mournings and the 
like. 
The office of lord high admiral of England is * now likewiſe held by 
commiſſion, and is equal in its importance to any of the preceding, eſpeci 

ly fince the growth of the Britiſh naval power. The Engliſh ae is 
a board of direction as well as execution, and is in its proceedings indepen- 
dent of the crown itſelf. All trials upon life and death, in maritime affairs 
are appointed and held under a commiſſion immediately iſſuing from that 
board : and the members muſt ſign even the death - warrants for execution; 
but it may be eaſily conceived, that, as they are removable at pleaſure, they 
do nothing that can claſh with the tive of the crown, and conform 
themſelves to the directions they receive from his majeſty. The board of 


admirality regulates the whole naval force of the realm, and names all their 


The laſt lord high admiral was George prince of Denmark, and }uſband to queen Anne. 
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* officers, or confirms them when named ; fo that its juriſdiction is very ex- 
+3 tenſive. They appoint vice-admirals under them; but an appeal from them 
IN hes to the high court of admirality, which is of a civil nature: London is 
it the place where it is held; and all its proceſſes and proceedings run in the 
le. lord high admiral's name, or thoſe of the commiſſioners, and not in that of 
he / the King. The judge of this court is commonly a doctor of the civil law, and 
of its proceedings are according to the method of the civil law ; but all crimi- 
| nal matters, relating to piracies, and other capital offences committed at ſea, 
er, are tried and determined according to the laws of England, by vitneſſes and 
Tis a jury, ever ſince the reign of Henry VIII. It now remains to treat of the 
to courts of law in England. 
ro- Covars or Law.] The court of chancery, which is the court of equi- 
t of ty, is next in dignity to the high court of iament, and is deſigned to re- 
like beve the ſubject againſt frauds, breaches of truſt, and other oppreſſions, and 
valt to mitigate the rigour of the law. The lord high chaneellor fits as ſole judge, 
and in his abſence, the maſter of the rolls, he form of proceeding is by 
2 all bills, anſwers, and decrees ; the witneſſes being examined in private; howe- 
r to ver, the decrees of this court are only binding to the perſons of thoſe con- 
ay. cerned in them, for they do not affect their lands and goods; and conſe- 
* quently, if a man refuſes to comply with the terms, they can do nothing more 
duke than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet. This court is always open; and 
1, to if a man be ſent to priſon, the lord chancellor, in any vacation, can, if he ſces 
8 of reaſon for it grant a habeas _— _ 
trials The clerk of the crown likewiſe belongs to this court, he, or his de- 
puty, being obliged always to atteud on the lord chancellor as often as he 
2 lits for the diſpatch of buſineſs ; through his hands paſs all writs for ſum- 
on- 


moning the parliament or chooſing of members, commiſſions of the peace, 
pardons, &c. | 


The King's Bench, ſo called either from the kings of 3 ſometimes, 
fitting there in perſon, or becauſe all matters determinable by common law 


agliſh between the king and his ſubjects are here tried, except ſuch affairs as proper- 
ad de- ly belong to the court of Exchequer. This court is, likewiſe, a kind of 
d not check upon all the inferior courts, their judges and juſtices of the . 
a Ate Here preſide four judges, the firſt of whom is fiyled lord chief juſtice of 
ven to England, to exprels the great extent of his juriſdiction over the kingdom: 
or his for this court can grant prohibitions in any cauſe depending either in ſpi- 
cept in ritual or temporal courts ; and the houſe of peers does often direct the lord 
ects all chief juſtice to iſſue out his warrant for apprehending perſons under ſuſpicion 
nd the n crimes. The other three judges are called juſtices, or judges of the 
ing's Bench. 
eld d The court of Common Pleas takes cogniſance of all pleas debatable, 
ſpect and civil actions depending between ſubje& and ſubject and in it, beſides all 
rality 13 real actions, fines and recoveries are tranſacted, and prohibitions are like- 
ndepen- wiſe iſſued out of it, as well as from the King's Bench. The firſt judge of 
e affairo this court is ſtyled lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, or common bench: 
om that belides whom there are likewiſe three other judges, or juſtices of this court. "2x 
cution; None but ſerjeants at law are allowed to plead here. 2 
re, they The court of Exchequer was inſtituted for managing the revenues of the 
— crown, and has a power of judging both according to 8 and according to 
board o equity. In the proceedings according to law, the lord chief baron of the 
all ther Exchequer, and three other barons, prefide as judges. They are ſtyled ba- 
rons, becauſe formerly none but barons of the realm were allowed to be 
_— | Oo | Judges 
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Judges in this court. Beſides there is a fifth, called curſitor baron, who hay 
not a judicial capacity, but is only employed in adminiſtering the oath to 
ſheriffs and other - officers, and alſo to 33 of the officers of the cuſtom. 
houſe. But when this court proceeds according to equity, then the lord. 
treaſurer and the chancellor of the-Exchequer preſide, aſſiſted by the other 
barons. All matters touching the King's treafury, revenue, cuſtoms, and 
fines, are here tried and determined. Beſides the officers already mentioned, 
there belong to the Exchequer, the king's remembrancer, who takes and 
ſtates all accounts of the revenue, cuſtoms, exciſe, parliamentary aid and ſub- 
ſidies, &c. except the accounts of the ſheriffs and their officers : the lord trea- 
ſurer's remembrancer, whoſe buſineſs it is to make out proceſſes againſt 
ſheriffs, receivers of the revenue, and other officers. | 

For putting the laws effectually in execution, a high-ſheriff is annually 

inted for every county (except Weſtmoreland and Middlefex) by * 
Ling * ; whoſe office is both miniſterial and judicial. He is to execute the 
king's mandate, and all writs directed to him out of the king's court of juſ- 
tice ; to impannel juries, to bring cauſes and malefactors to trial, to ſee 
ſentence, both in civil and criminal affairs, executed; and at the aſſize to at- 
tend the judges, and guard them all the time they are in his county. He 
is likewiſe to decide the elections of knights of the ſhire, of coroners and 
verderers ; to judge of the qual:fications of voters, and to return ſuch as he 
ſhall determine to be duly elected. It is alſo part of his office to collect all 


» 


E fines, diſtreſſes, amerciaments, into the Exchequer, or where the king 


all appoint, and to make ſuch payments out of them as his majeſty 
think proper. | 

As his office is judicial, he keeps a court, called the county court, which is 
held by the ſheriff, or his under-ſheriffs, to hear and determine all civil cauſes 
in the county, under forty ſhillings : this, however, is no court of record; 
but the court, formerly called the ſheriff's torn, was one; and the king's 
leet, through all the county: for in this court inquiry was made into all 
criminal _— againſt the common law, where by the ſtatute law there was 
no reſtraint. This court, however, has been long fince aboliſhed. As 
the keeper of the king's peace, both by common law and ſpecial com- 
miſſion, he is the ſirſl man in the county, and ſuperior in rank to any noble- 


man therein, during his office. He may command all the people of his coun- 


ty to attend him, which is called the poſſe comutalus, or power of the county. 
Under the ſheriff are various officers ; as the under-fheriff, clerks, ſtewards 
1 courts, bailiffs (in London called ſerjcants), conſtables, goalers, bea- 
es, &c. | 
The next officer to the ſheriff, is the juſtice of peace, ſeveral of whom are 
commiſſioned for each county : and to them is intruſted the power of put- 
ting great part of the ſtatute law in execution, in relation to the highways, 
e poor, vagrants, treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſervation of, the game, 
&c. &c. and they examine and commit to priſon all who break or diſturb 
the peace, and 2 the king's ſubjects, A order to pnniſh the offenders, 


they meet every quarter at the county-town, when 2 of twelve ow 
to appear. $ 


* Sher ff. were formerly choſen by the inhabitants of the ſeveril counties. In ſome 
cout es the ſheriffs were formerly hereditary, and till continue in the county of Welt- 
mo ad. The city of Legdou hath alſo the igheritaace of the ſhrie valty of Middlcles 
velled in theit body by chacter, 


called the grand inqueſt of the county, is ſummo 
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jary, upon oath, as to inquire into the caſes of all delinquents, and to pre- 
ſent them by bill, guilty of the indictment, or not guilty : the juſtices com- 
mit the former to be their trial at the next Hees, and] the latter are 
acquitted. This is called the quarter - ſeſſions for the county. The juſ- 
tice of peace ought to be a . of great good ſenſe, ſagacity, and in- 
tegrity, and to be not without ſome knowledge of the law: for as much 
power is lodged in his hands, and as nothing is ſo intoxicating, without theſe 

ualifications, he will be apt to make miſtakes, and to ſtep beyond his au- 
Corky, for which he is indeed liable to be called to an account at the court 
of King's Bench. . 

Each county contains two cAbners, who are to enquire by a jury of 
neighbours, how and by whom any perſon came by a violent death aud to 
enter it on record as a plea of the crown. Another branch of his office is 
to enquire concerning ſhipwreck, and certify whether wreck or not, and 
who is in poſſeſſion of the goods. In his miniſterial office, he is the fluxiff's 
ſubſtitute. | 

The civil government of cities is a Kind of ſmall independent policy of it- 
ſelf ; for every city hath, by charter from the king, a juriſdiction within it- 
ſelf, to judge in all matters civil and criminal ; with this reſtraiut only, that 
all civil _ may be removed from their courts to the higher courts at Weſt- 
minſter ; and all offences that are capital, are committed to the judge of the 
aſkze. The government of cities differs according to their different charters, 
immunities, and conſtitutions. They are conſtituted with a mayor, aldermen, 
and burgeſſes, who, together, make the corporation of the city, and hold a 
court of judicature, where the mayor preſides as judge. Some cities are 
counties, and chuſe their own ſherifts ; and all of them have a power of mak- 
ing by-laws for their owp government. Some have thought the goverment of 
cities, by mayor, aldermen, and common council, is an epitome of the Eng- 
liſh government, by king, lords, and commons. 

The government of incorporated boroughs is much after the ſame manner: 
in ſome there is a mayor, and in others two bailiffs ; all which, during their 
mayoralty or magiſtracy, are juſtices of the peace within their liberties, and 
conſequently eſquires. 

The cinque ports are five havens, formerly eſteemed moit 1mportant ones, 
that lie on the eaſt part of England towards France, as Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Haſtings and Hythe, to which Winchelſca and Rye have been tice 
added, with ſimilar franchiſes in many reſpects. Theſe cinque-ports were en- 
dowed with particular privileges by our ancient kings, upon condition that 
they ſhould provide a certain number of ſhips, at their own charge, to ſerve 
in the wars for forty days, as often as they were wanted. 

For the better government of villages, the lords of the foil, or manor, (who 
were formerly called barons), have generally a power to hold courts, called 
courts-leet and courts-baron, where their tenants are obliged to attend and 
receive juſtice, The buſineſs of courts-leet is chieſly to preſent aud puniſh 

ances ; and at courts-baron the conveyances and alienations of the copy- 
hold tenants are enrolled, and they are admitted to their eſtates on a deſcent 
or purchaſe. 

conflable is a very ancient and reſpectable officer of the peace, under the 
_ wy conſtitution. Every hundred has a high conſtable, and every pariſh 
m that hundred a conſtable ; and they are to attend the high conſtable upon 
proper occaſions. . are aſſiſted by another ancient officer, called the 
tythingman, who formerly ſuperinteuded the tenth par: of an hundred, or 
tree burghs, as they were called ju 1 of the Saxons, and each free burg 
9 2 : con, 
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conſiſting of ten families. The buſineſs of conſtable is to keep the pow in 
all caſes of quarrels and riots. He can impriſon offenders till they are rought 
before a juſtice of peace; and it is his duty to execute, within his diſtrict, 
every warrant that is directed to him from that _— or a bench of juf. 
tices. The negle& of the Old Saxon courts, both for the preſervation of the 
peace, and the more eaſy recovery of ſmall debts, has been regretted by many 
eminent lawers ; and it has of late been found neceffary to revive ſome of 
them, and to appoint others of a ſimilar nature. . 

Beſides thele, there are courts of conſcience ſettled in many parts of Eng- 
land for the relief of the poor, in the recuyery of payment of ſmall debts not 
exceeding forty ſhillings. 

There neither is, nor ever was, any conſtitution provided with ſo many 
fences, as that of England is, for the ſecurity of perſonal liberty. Every 
man impriſoned has a right to bring a writ before a judge at Weſtminſter. 
hall, called his Habeas Corpus. If that judge, after conſidering the cauſe 
of commitment, ſhall find that the offence is bailable, the party 1s immedi- 
ately admitted to bail, till he is condemned or acquitted in a proper court of 


Juſtice. 


The rights of individuals are fo attentively conſidered, that the ſubject 


may, without the leaſt danger, fue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act in his 
name, and under his authority ; he may do this in open court, where the 
king may be caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his ſubject. He cannot 
take away the liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs he has, by ſome illegal act, 
of which he is accuſed or ſuſpected upon oath, forfeited his right or Hberty; 
or except when the ſtate is in danger, and the repreſentatives of the people 
think the public ſafety makes it neceſſary, that he ſhould have the power of 
confining perſons on ſuch a ſuſpicion of guilt ; ſuch as the cafe of a rebellion 
within the kingdom, when the legiſlature has thought proper to pafs a tem- 
rary — of the Habeas Corpus act; but this ſeldom has been done 
ut with great difficulty and caution, and when the national ſafety has abſo- 
lutely required it. The king has a right to pardon; but neither he nor 
the judges, to whom he delegates his authority, can condemn a man as 2 
criminal, except he be firſt ſound guilty by twelve men, who muſt be his 
ers or his equals. 'That the judges may not be influenced by the king or 

is miniſters, to miſrepreſent the as to the jury, they have their falaries for 
life, and not during the pleafure of their ſovereign. Neither can the king 
take away, nor endanger the life of any ſubject, without trial, and the per- 
ſons being firſt chargeable with a capital crime, as treaſon, murder, felony, 
or ſome other act, injurious to ſociety ; nor can any ſubject be deprived of his 
liberty, for the higheſt crime, till ſome proof of his guilt be given upon oath 
before a magiſtrate ; and he has then a right to inſiſt upon his being 
brought, the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be reſtored to liberty on 
iving bail for his appearance. If a man is charged with a capital offence, 

e muſt not undergo the ignominy of being tried for his life, till the evidences 
of his guilt are laid before the grand jury of the town or county in which 
the fact is alledged to be committed, and not without twelve of them agree- 
ing to a bill of indictment againſt him. If they do this, he is to ſtand a ſecond 
trial before twelve other men, whoſe opinion is definitive. By the 28 Ec- 
ward III. it is enacted, that where either party is an alien born, the jury 
ſhall be one half aliens, and the other denizens if required, for the more im- 
partial trial. A privilege indulged to ftrangers in no other country in the 
world, but which is as ancient with us as the time of king Ethelred “. In 


„ Statute de Monticalis Wallic. 
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ſome caſes, the man (who is always ſuppoſed innocent till there be ſufficient 
proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of his indictment, in order to help him 
to make his defence. He is alſo furniſhed with the pannel, or liſt of the 
jury, who are his true and proper judges, that he may learn their charac- 
ters, and diſcover whether they want abilities, or whether they are prejudic- 
ed againſt him. He may in open court peremptorily obje& to twenty of 
the number *, and to as many more as he can give reaſon for their not being 
admitted as his judges ; till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men, the neighbours 
of the party accuſed, or living near the place where the ſuppoſed fact was com- 
. approved of, who take the following oath, that they ll well 
and truly try, and true deliverance male, be teen the ling and the Priſoners, whom 
they ball have in charge, according to the evidence. By challenging the jury, 
the priſoner prevents all poſſibility of bribery, or the influence of any ſupe- 
rior power; by their living near the place where the fact was committed, they 
are ſuppoſed to be men who knew the priſoner's courſe of life, and the cre- 
dit of the evidence. Theſe only are the judges from whoſe ſentence the pri- 
ſoner is to expect life or death, and upon their integrity and underſtanding 
the lives of all that are brought in danger ultimately depend ; and from their 
judgment there lies no appeal : they are therefore to be all of one mind, 
and after they have fully heard the evidence, are to be confined wit hout meat, 
drink, or candlc, till they are unanimous in acquitting or condemning the 
priſoner. Every juryman is therefore inveſted with a ſolemn and awful 
truſt : if he without evidence ſubmits his opinion to that of any o- 
ther of the jury, or yields in complaiſance to the opinion of the judge; 
if he neglects to examine with the utmoſt care; if he queſtions the veracity 
of the witneſſes, who may be of an infamous character; or after the moſt 
impartial hearing, has the leaft doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in con- 
demning the perfon accuſed ; he will wound his own conſcience, and bring 
upon himſelf the complicated guilt of perjury and murder. The freedom of 
Engliſhmen conſiſts in its being out of the power of the judge on the bench 
to injure them, for declaring a man innocent whom he wiſhes to bring in 
guilty. Were not this the cafe, juries would be uſeleſs ; fo far from being 
judges themſelves, they would only be the tools of another, whoſe province 
is not to guide, but to give a ſanction to their determination. Tyranny might 
triumph over the lives and liberties of the ſuhject, and the judge on the 

bench be the miniſter of the prince's vengeance. 
Trial by jury is ſo capital a privilege, and ſo great a ſecurity to the liber- 
ty of the ſubject, it is much to be regretted, that perſons of education and 
roperty are often too ready to evade ferving the office. By this means juries 
8 conſiſt of ignorant and illiterate perfons, who neither have know- 
ledge enough to underſtand their rights and the privileges of Engliſhmen, 
nor ſpirit enough to maintain them. No man ſhould be above ſerving ſo im- 
portant an office, when regularly called upon: and thoſe who, from indolence 
or pride, decline diſcharging this duty to their country, ſeem hardly to de- 
ſerve that ſecurity and hberty which the inhabitants of this country derive 
from this invaluable inſtitution. Juries have, indeed, always been conſidered 
as giving the moſt effectual check to tyranny : for in a nation like this, 
where a king can do nothing againſt law, they are a ſecurity that he ſhall 
never make the laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtruments of cruelty and 
oppreſſion. Were it not for juries, the advice given by father Paul, in his 
maxims of the republie at Venice, might take effect in its fulleſt latitude. 
When the offence is committed by a nobleman againſt a ſubject, fays he, 

* The party may challenge thirty five in caic of txea:cn. 
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let all ways be tried to juſtify him; and if that is not poſſible to be done, let 
him be chaſtiſed with greater noiſe than damage. If it be a ſubject that han 
aſſronted a nobleman, let him be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, that the 
ſubjects may not get too great a cuſtom of laying their hands on the patrician 
order.” In ſhort, was it not for juries, a corrupt nobleman might, whenever 
he pleaſed, act the tyrant, while the judge would have that power which is 
now denied to our kings. But by our happy coaltitution, which breaths 
nothing but liberty and equity, all !magiuary indutgeace is allowed to the 
— as well as the greateſt. When a priſoner is braught to take his 
trial, he is freed from all bonds; and though the judges are ſuppoſed to be 
counſel for the priſoner, yet, as he may be incapable of vindicating his own 
cauſe, other counſel are allowed him ; he may try the validity and legality of 
the indictment, and may ſet it alide, if it be contrary to law. Nothing is 
wanting to clear up the cauſe of ianocence, and to prevent the ſufferer f 

ſinking under the power of corrupt judges, and the oppreſſion of the great. 
The racks and tortures that are cruelly made uſe of in other parts of Europe, 


to make a man accuſe himſelf, are here unknown, and noue puniſhed without 


conviction, but he who refuſes to plead in his own defence. 

As the trial of malefactors in England is very different from that of other 
nations, the following account thereof may be uicful to foreigaers and others, 
who have not ſcen thoſe proceedings. 

The court being met, and the priſoner called to the bar, the clerk com- 

mands him to hold up his hand, then charges him with che crime of which he 
is accuſed, and atks him whether he is gui/ty or not guiliy. It the priſoner 
anſwers guilty, his trial is at an end; but if he anſwers not guilly, the court 
pore on the trial, even though he may before have cunfeſſed the fact; 
or the law of England takes no notice oÞ ſuch confeſſion ; and unleſs the 
witneſſes, who are upon bath, prove him guilty of the crime, the jury muſt 
acquit him; for they are directed to bring in their verdict according to the 
evidence given in court. If the priſoner refuſes to plead, that is, if he will 
not ſay in court whether he is guilty or not guilty, he might, till lately, 
by the law of England, be preſſed to death, with a load of iron upon 
his breaſt. 

When the witneſſes have given in their evidence, and the priſoner has, by 
himſelf or his counicl, croſs-examined them, the judge recites to the jury the 


ſubſtance of the evidence given againſt the priſoner, and bids them diſcharge + 


their conſcience ; when, if the matter be very clear, they commonly give 
their verdict without going out of the court; aud the furemau, for himfelf 
and the reſt;declares the priſoner guilty, or nat guilty, as it may happen to be. 
But if any doubt ariſes among the jury, and the matter requires debate, they 
all withdraw into a room with a copy of the indictment, where they are 
locked up till they are unanimouſly agreed on the verdict ; and if any one 
of the jury ſhould die during this their confinement, the priſoner will be 
acquitted. 

When the jury have agreed on the verdict, they inform the court thereof 
by an officer who waits without, and the priſoner is again ſet to the bar te 
hear his verdict. This js unalterable, except in ſome doubtful caſes, when 
the verdict is brought in ſpecial, and is therefore to be determined by the 
twelve judges of England. 

If the priſoner be found guilty, he is then aſked what reaſon he can give 
why ſentence of death not be paſſed upon bim? "There is now properl 
benefit of clergy ; it is changed to tranſportation, or burning in the han 

pon a capital conviction, the ſentence of x A after a ſummary any" 
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the trial, is pronounced on the priſoner, in theſe words: The law is, That 
thou ſhalt return to the place from whence thou cameſt, and from thence be carried to 
the place of exerution, where thou ſhalt be hanged by the neck till thy body be dead, 
and the Lord have mercy on thy ſoul : whereupon the ſheriff is charged with the 


execution. 
All the priſoners found nat guilty by the jury, are immediately acquitted 


and diſcharged, and in fome cafes obtain a copy of their indiment from the 


court, to proceed at law againſt their proſecutors. 

Or Pux1s#4mexTs.] The law of England includes all capital crimes under 
high treaſon, petty treaſon, and felony. The firſt conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, 
or riſing up in arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeiting the coin. The 
traitor is puniſhed by being drawn on a ſledge to the place of execution, 
when, after being hanged upon a gallows for * minutes, the body is cut 
down alive, the heart taken out and expoſed to public view, and the entrails 
burnt ; the head is then cut off, and the body quartered, after which the head 
is uſually fixed on ſome conſpicuous place. All the criminals lands and goods 
are 1 his wife loſes her dowry, and his children both their eſtates and 
nobility. 

But though coining of money is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal is only 
drawn upon a fledge to the place of execution, and there hanged. _ 

Though the ſentence paſſed upon all traitors is the fame, yet with reſpe& 
to perſons of quality, the puniſhment is generally altered to beheading : a 
ſcaffold is erected for that purpoſe, on which the criminal placing his head 
upon a block, it is ſtruck off with an axe “. 

The puniſhment for miſpriſion of high treaſon, that is, for neglecting or 
concealing it, is impriſonment for life, the forfeiture of all the offender's 
goods, and the profits ariſing from his lands. 

Petty treaſon is when a child kills lis father, a wife her huſband, a clergy- 
man his biſhop, or a ſervant his malter or miſtreſs. This crtme is puniſhed 
by the offender's being drawn oa a fledge to the place of execution, and there 
hanged upon a gallows till dead. Women guilty both of this crime and of 
high treaſon, are ſentenced to be burnt alive; but inſtead of ſuffering the full 
rigour of the law, they are {trangled at the flake before the fire takes hold of 
them. 

Felony includes murders, robberics, forging notes, bonds, deeds, &c. Theſe 
are all puniſhed by hanging, only“ murderers are to be executed ſoon after 
ſentence is paſſed, and then delivered to the ſurgeons in order to be publicly 


diſſected. Perſons guilty of robbery, when there were ſome alleviating cir- 


cumſtances, uſed ſometimes to be tranſported for a term of years to his majet- 
ty's plantations ; but fince the American war, they are now generally con- 
demned to hard labour in works of public utility, upon the river, &c. for a 
certain number of years, and lately ſame have been ſent to Africa, Nova Scotia, 
and Botany Bay. 5 

Other crimes puniſhed by the laws are, | 

Manſlaughter, which is the unlawful killing of a perſon without premedita- 
ted malice, but with a preſent intent to kill ; as when two who formerly meant 
no harm to each other, quarrel, aud the one kills the other: in this cafe, the 

crim- 

* This is not to be conſidered as a different puniſhment, but as a remiſſion ot al: the 

parts of the ſentence mentioned beſore, xcepting the article of beheading. 


* By a late act. murderers are to be cxecuted within tweaty-four hours after ſentence 
is progounced ; but as is not reckoned a day, they arc gencrally wicd on a 8. 


criminal is allowed the benefit of his clergy for the firſt time, and only burne , 


in the hand. i 

Chance-medley, is the accidental killing of a man without an evil intent, 
for which the ofender is alſo to be burnt in the hand, unleſs the offender 
was doing an unlawful act; which laſt circumitance makes the puniſhment 
death. 

Shop-lifting, and receiving goods known them to be ſtolen, are puniſhed with 
hard labour for a number of years, or burning in the hand. 

Perjury, or keeping diſorderly houſes, are puuiſhed with the pillory and 
impriſonment. | 

Petty-larceny, or ſmall theft, under the value of twelve pence, is puniſhed by 
whipping. 

Libellng, uſing falſe weights and meaſures, and foreſtalling the market, are 
commonly puniſhed with ſtanding on the pillory. 

For ſtrik ing, ſo as to draw blood, in the King's court, the criminal is pu- 
niſhed with loſing his right hand. 

For {triking, in Weſtminſter hall, while the courts of juſtice are fitting 
the puniſhment is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture of all the offender's 
eſtate. 

Drunkards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle, diſorderly perſons, are puniſhed 
by being fet in the ſtocks, or by paying a fine. 

Or HUSBAND AND WIFE.]. The firſt private relation of perſons is that 
of marriage, which includes the reciprocal rights and duties of huſband and 
wife; or, as moſt of our elder law books call them, baron and feme. The 
holineſs of the matrimonial Rate is left entirely to the eccleſiaſtical law ; the 
puniſhment, therefore, or annulling of inceſtuous, or other unſcriptural mar- 
riages, is the province of ſpiritual courts. 

There are two kinds of divorce ; the one total, the other partial. The 
total divorce muſt be for ſome of the canonical cauſes of impediment, and 
thoſe exiſting before the marriage: as conſanguinity, affinity, or co 
imbecility. The iſſue of ſuch marriage, as it is thus entirely diſſolved, are 
baitards. | 

The other kind of divorce is, when the marriage is juſt and lawful, and 
therefore the law is tender of diſſolving it; bur, for ſome ſupervenient cauſe, 
it becomes improper, or impoſſible, for the parties to live together; as in the 
caſe of intolerable ill temper, or adultery, 1n either of the parties. In this 
cafe the law allows alimony to the wife (except when for adultery, the par- 


liament grants a total divorce, as has happened 2 of late years), - 


which is that allowance which is made to a woman for her ſupport out of 
the huſband's eftate, being ſettled at the diſcretion of the eccleſiaſtical 
judge, on the conſideration of all the circumſtances of the cafe, and the rank 
and quality of the parties. 

In the civil law, the huſband and the wife are confidered as two diſtinct 
perſons ; and may have ſeparate eſtates, contracts, debts and injuries; and 
therefore in our eccleſiaſtical courts a woman may ſue, and be ſued, without 
her huſband. 

But thongh our law in general conſiders man and wife as one perſon, yet 
there are ſome inſtances in which ſhe is ſeperately conſidered, as inferior to 
him, and acting by his compulſion. And therefore all deeds executed, and 
acts done, by her, during her coverture, are void; except it be a fine, or 
the like matter of record, in which caſe ſhe muſt be ſolely and ſecretly ex- 
amined, to learn if her a& be voluntary. She cannot by will deviſe land to 
her huſband, unleſs under ſpecial circumſtances ; for at that time of making 
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ſhe is fuppoſed to be under his coercion. And in ſome felonies, and 
inferior crimes committed by her, through conſtraint of her huſband, 
cuſes her ; but this extends not to treaſon or murder. 
alſo (by the old, and likewiſe by the civil law) might give 
moderate correction. For, as he is to anſwer for her miſbehaviour 
thought it reaſonable to entruſt him with this of reſtrainin 
Pius gr tr r 
his ſervants or children; for whom the maſter or $s is alſo 
in ſome caſes to anſwer. But in the politer reign of C II. this 
r of correction began to be doubted ; and a wife may now have ſecurity 
of the peace againſt her huſband ; or in return, a huſband againſt his wife: 
the lower ranks of people, who were always fond of the old common 
» ſtall claim and exert their ancient privilege : and the courts of law will 
{till permit a huſband to — © with of her liberty, in caſe of any groſs 
niſbehaviour. 

Theſe are the chief legal effects of marriage during the coverture; upon 
which we may obſerve that even the difabilities, which the wife lies under, 
are for the moſt part intended for her protection and benefit. So great a 
farourite is the female ſex with the laws of England. 

REvenuzs OF THE B- 'The king”s eccleſiaſtical revenues conſiſt in, 

TISH GOVERNMENT. 1. The ds of the temporalities of vacant 
bihopricks ; from which he receives little or no advantage. 2. Corodies and 
penfions, formerly ariſing from allowances of meat, drink, and clothing due 
to the king from an abbey or monaltery, and whieh he generally wed 
upon favourite ſervants ; and his ſending one of his chaplains to be maintain- 
ed by the biſhop, or to have a penſion beftowed upon him till the biſhop pro- 
moted him to a benefice. e corodies are due of common right, but now 
| believe, diſuſed. 3. Extra- hial tithes. 4. The firſt-fruits and tenths 
of benefices. At t, ſuch has been the bounty of the crown to the 
church, that theſe four branches afford little or no revenue. 

The king*s: ordinary temporal revenue confiſts in, 1. The demeſne lands 
of the crown, which at preſent are contracted within a narrow com 
2. The hereditary exciſe ; being part of the conſideration for the purchaſe 
of his feudal profits, and the prerogatives of purveyance and pre-emption. 
3. An annual ſum iſſuing from the duty on wine licences ; being the reſi- 
due of the ſame conſideration. 4. His foreſts. 5. His courts of juſtice, &c. 

The exrraordinary grants are uſually called by the ſynoymous names of 
aids, ſubſidies, and ſupplics ; and are granted, as has been before hinted, by 
the commons of Great Britain in parliament affembled ; who, when th 
have voted a ſupply to his majeſty, and ſettled the quantum of that ſupply uſ- 
wl'y reſolve t hemſelves into what is called a committee, of ways and means, to 
eonfider the ways and means of raifing the fupply ſo voted. And in this 
condition every member (though it is looked upon as the peculiar province of 
the chancellor of the exchequer) may propoſe ſuch ſcheme of taxation as he 
thinks will be leaſt detrimental to the public. The reſolutions of this com- 
mittee ( when approved by a vote of the houſe) are in general eſteemed to 
be (as it were) final and concluſive. For, though the ſupply cannot be ac- 

y raiſed upon the ſubje till directed by an act of the whole patliament, 
Jet no monied man will ſcruple to advance to the government any quantity 
ef ready caſh, if the propoſed terms be advantageous, on the credit of the 
__— the houſe of commons, though no law be yet paſſed to eſta- 

It. 
The annual taxes are, 1. The land tax, or the ancient ſubſidy raiſed up- 
. on 
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on a new aſſeſſment. 2. The malt-tax, being an annual exciſe on malt, mum, 


cyder, and perry. p | 

The perpetual taxes are» 1. The cuſtoms, or tonnage and poundage of all 
merchandiſe exported or imported. 2. The exciſe duty, or i impoſition 
on a great variety of commodities. 3. The ſalt duty. 4. The poit-office *, 
or duty for the carriage of letters. 5. The ftamp duty on paper, 
Kc. 6. The duty on houſes and windows. 7. The duty on licences for, 
hackney coaches and chairs. 8. The duty on offices and penſions ; with a 
variety of new taxes in the ſeſſions of 1784, and fince the commencement of 
the preſent war. 

The clear neat produce of theſe ſeveral branches of the revenue, old and 
new taxes, aſter all charges of collecting and management paid, is eſtimated 
to amonnt annually to upwards of 17 millions ſterling ; with two miilions and a 

uarter raiſed at an average, by the land and malt tax. How theſe immenſe 
— are appropriated, is next to be confidered. And this is, firſt and prin- 
cipally, to the payment of the intereſl of the national debt. 


In order to take a clear and comprehenſive view of the nature of this 


NATIONAL DEBT, it mult firſt be premiſed, that after the Revolution, when 
our new conncctions with Europe introduced a new ſyſtem of foreign poli- 
tics, the expences of the nation, not only in ſettling the new eitabliſhment, 
but in maintaining long wars, as principals on the continent, far the ſecuri- 
ty of the Dutch barrier, reducing the French monarchy, ſettling the Spa- 
niſh ſucceſſions ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria, maintaining the liberties of 
the Germanic body, and other purpoſes, increaſed to an unuſual degree; in- 
ſomuch that it was not thought adviſeable to raiſe all the expences of any 
one year by taxes to be levied within that year, leaſt the unaccuſtomed weight 
of them ſhould create murmurs among the people. It was therefore the bad 
policy of the times, to anticipate the revenues of their poſterity, by borrow- 
ing immenſe ſums for the current ſervice of the ſtate, and to lay no more tax- 
es upon the ſubje&t than would ſuffice to pay the annual intereſt of the 
ſums ſo boxrowed : by this means converting the principal debt into a 
new ſpecies of property, transferable from one man to another, at any 
time and in any quantity. A ſyſtem which ſeems fo have had its original 
in the ſtate of Florence, A. D. 1344 : which government then owed about 
- Go,cool. ſterling; and being unable to pay it, — the principal into an 
aggregate ſum, called, metaphorically a mount or bank ; the ſhares whereof 
were transferable like our ſtocks. This laid the foundation of what is cal- 
led the XATIONAL DEBT : for a few long annuities, created in the reign of 
Charles II. will hardly deſerve that name. And the example then ſet, has 
been ſo cloſely followed during the long wars in the reign of queen Anne, 
and fance, that the capital of the funded debt, at Midſummer 1775 was 129, 
860,0181, and the annual charge of it amounted to 4,219,244. 76. The 
unfortunate American war, commencing at this time, and the cxecrable policy 
of continuing and alienating the ſinking fund, with the extravagancies in every 
department of government, and the manner of borrowing the money for ſup- 
plies, have conſiderably increaſed it +. | 


From the year 1644, to 1744, the annual amount of this revenue gradually increaſ- 
ed from 5oool. to 198.3261. but it mould be obſerved, that the groſs amount of both in- 
land and toreign offices was that year 235,492]. In 1764, the grofs a nount of the reve» 
nue of the Poſt « flice for that year was 434048). which by the a& paſſed io the ſeſl . 
of 1784, increaſing the duty according to the diſtance, and abridging the fravking, mf 
be conſiderably zugmented. 

+ la the * of the late wage hom 1776 to 1782, 46,550 000]. was add to wo 

cents. and 29,750,000, to 4 per cents. ma together à capital of 73,400. 
which the money advanced was only. 48 — 8 | 
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report of the commiſſioners of the public a- | 
L- 
211,363,254 15 44 Funded debt a 4. s. d 
Intereſt thereon 0 $951,390 I © 


18,856,541 11 44 Uufounded, 1ſt of October, 1783. 
> Fifteen millions of this bears 
intereſt now. 
Intereſt thereon - - 612,841 © @ 


230,219,706 6 9k * 


charges at the Bank for manag- 
ing the buſineſs - - 134,291 13 1 
Fees at the auditor's office of im- 


preſt 5 19,774 2 
* other fn of office - - 696 12 


+I, 


8,719,534 9 


Lince this report, the funded debt bath increaſed to, 232,280,449 0 © 
The unfunded debt meaning all expences, deficiencies, 
arrears, and outſtanding debts, for paying the princi- 
pl or intereſt of which no proviſion was made by par- 
t, may be moderately reckoned - - $8,000,000 © © 
— my aaa - - - 9,418,564 © © 


279,698,913 © © 


Thus the whole annual charge brought upon the na- 
tion by its debts funded and * appear to be 
about - 9,500,000 © © 

Peace eſtabliſhment n at the . — 
expence for eleven years preceding = war - 3,950,000 © 

lneome of the civil liſt - - oo, oo © 


Whole expenditure - - - 14,350,000 © 


oloo 


The ſupplies demanded for the year 1784 amonnted to 14,181,240l. but 
an eminent political writer, lord Stair, reckons the future annual peace expen- 
diture at lixteen millions and a half, including half a million for a ſurplus to 
anſwer emergencies. Another reſpectable writer on the ſubject eſtimates it 
* 13,615,609]. including 954000l per anuum for the intereſt and charge of 
increaſ- what remained of the unfunded debt after the laſt loan, and he eſtimates the 
both in- peace revenue at near ſixteen millions. Time will unfold the future progreſs 
he reve* of onr national debt, and the calamities towards which it is carrying us, if the 
e _ molt effectual meaſures are not adopted aud zealouſly purſed for a thorough 
* reformation. 
to the 3 It is indiſputably certain, that the preſent magnitude of our national in- 
400,cook very far exceed all calculations of commercial benefit, and is pro- 
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duRive of the greateſt inconveniences. For, firſt, the enormous taxes that are 
$ raiſed upon the neceſſaries of life, for the payment of the intereſt of this 
debt, are a hurt both to trade and manufactures; by raifing the price as well 
of the artificer's ſubſiſtence, og 7 the raw material i — _ much 
greater proportion, the price of the commodity itſelf. „i part of 
this debt — to foreigners, either they | frm out of the kingdom an- 
nually a conſiderable quantity of ſpecie for the intereſt ; or elſe it is made an 
ment to t them unreaſonable privileges, in order to induce them to 
de here. irdly, if the whole be owing tg ſubjects only, it is then charg- 
ing the active and induſtrious ſubject, who pays his ſhare of the taxes, to 
maintain the indolent and idle creditor who receives them. Laſtly, and pri 
eipally, it weakens the internal ſtrength of a ſtate, by anticipating thole re 
ſources which ſhould be reſerved to defend it in caſe of neceſſity. The in- 
tereſt we now pay for our debts would be nearly ſufficient to maintain any 
war, that any national motives could require. And if our anceſtors in kin 
William's time had annually paid ſo long as their exigences laſted, even a ll 
ſum than we now annually raiſe upon their account, they would, in time of 
war, have borne no greater burdens than they have bequeathed to and ſettled 
upon their poſterity in the time of peace, and might have been eaſed the in- 
ftant the exigence was over. 

The produce of the ſcveral taxes before mentioned were originally ſeparate 
and diſtinct funds; being ſecurities for the ſums advanced on each ſeveral tax, 
and for them only. But at laſt it became neceſſary, in order to avoid eonfuſ- 
on, as they multiplied yearly, to reduce the number of theſe ſeparate funds, by 
uniting and blending them together, ſuperadding the faith of parliament for 
the general ſecurity of the whole. So that there are now only three capital 
funds of any account : the aggregate fund, the whole produce of which hath 
been for ſome years about 2,600,000l. per annum; the general fund, ſo called 
from ſuch union and addition, which for ſome years have amounted to rather 
more than a million per annum ; and the South Sea fund, being the produce of 
the taxes appropriated to pay the intereſt of ſuch part of the national debt 
as was advanced by that company and its annuitants, the produce of which 
lately hath been about half a million per annum. Whereby the ſeparate funds, 
which were thus united, are become mutual ſecurities for each other ; and 
the whole produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay ſuch intereſt or an- 
nuities as were formerly charged upon each diſtin& fund ; the faith of the 
legiſlature being moreover engaged to ſupply any caſual deficiencies. 

The cuſtoms, exciſes, and other taxes, which are to ſupport theſe funds, 
depending on contingencies, upon exports, imports, and conſumptions, mult 
neceſlarily be of a very uncertain amount: but they have always been conſider- 
ably more than ſufficieat to anſwer the charge upon them. The ſurpluſles 
therefore of the three great national funds, the aggregate, general, and South 
Sea funds, over and above the intereſt and annuities charged upon them, are 
directed by ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. 7. to be carried together, and to attend the 
diſpoſition of parliament ; and are uſually denominated the finking fund, be- 
cauſe originally deſtined to be held ſacred, and to be applied inviolably to the 
redemption of the national debt. To this have been ſince added many other 
entire duties, granted in ſubſequent years ; and the annual intereſt of the ſums 
borrowed on their reſpective credits, is charged on, and payable out of the 
produce of the ſinking fund. However, the neat ſurpluſſes and _ 
all deduQtions paid, amount annually to a very conſiderable ſum. For, * 
the intereſt on the national debt has been at ſeveral times reduced (by the con- 
ſept of the proprietors, who had their option either to lower their . 
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de paid their principal), the ſavings from the appropriated revenues muſt 

EO This Gaking fend is the laft reſort of the nation ; 

its only domeſtic reſource, on which muſt chiefly depend all the hopes we cam 

entertain of ever diſcharging or moderating our incumbrances. And there- 

fore the prudent application of the large ſums, now ariſing from this fund, is 

a point of the utmoſt importance, and well worthy the ſerious attention of 
* X 


Between the 1727 and 1732, ſeveral encroachments were made upon 
the ſinking fund ; and in the year 1733, half a million was taken from it by 
Sir Robert Walpole, under pretence of eaſing the landed intereſt. The prac- 
tice of atienating the ſinking fund begin thus begun, hath continued of courſe; 
and in 1736, it was anticipated and mortgaged ; and every ſubſequent admin- 
xtration hath broken in upon it, thus converting the excellent expedient for 
faving the kingdom, into a ſupply for extravagance, and a ſupport of corrupt- 
wn and deſpotiſm. | 

In ſome years, the ſinking fund hath produced from two to three millions 


per annum, and if only 1,212,000. of it had been inviolably applied to the re- 
demptiou of the public debts, from the year 1733, inſtead ot only eight mil- 


lions and a half paid off by it, as is the caſe at preſent, one hundred and ſixty 
millions would have been paid, and the nation have been extricated and ſaved, 
Different ſchemes have been formed for paying the public debts, but no me- 
thod can be ſo expeditious and effectual as an unalienable finking fund, as this 
money is improved at compound intereſt, and therefore in the moit perfect man- 
ner, but money procured by a loan, bears only ſimple intereſt. 4 A nation 

ore, whenever it applies the income of ſuch a fund to current expenses 
rather than the redemption of its debts, chuſes to loſe the benefit of compound 
ntereſt in order to avoid paying ſimple intereſt, and the loſs in this caſe is 
equal to the difference between the increaſe of money at compound and ſimple 
iatereſt *,” 

Before any part of the aggregate fund (the ſurpluſſes whereof are one of 
the chief ingredients that form the finking fund) ws. be applied to diminiſh 
the — . the public debt, it ſtands mortgaged by parliament to raiſe 
an annual ſum for the maintainance of the king's houſehold and the civil 
lit, For this purpoſe, in the late reigns, the produce of certain branches 
of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the poſt-office, the duty on wine-licences, the 
revenues of the remaining crown lands, the profit ariſing from courts of 


Dr. Prices calcalation plainly ſhews what this difference ii: One penny put out 
at Gur Saviour's birth to 5 per cent cempounded intereſt, would, in the year 1781, have 
increaſed to a greater ſum than would be contained in 200,000,000 of earths all ſoild 
gold ; but if put ove at (imple intereſt, it at the ſame time would have amounted to ne 
more than ſe ven ſhillings and fix-pence. All governments that alienate ſunds deſtined for 
reimburſements chooſe to improve money in the lat rather chan the firit of theſc ways.” 
He adds, A million borrowed anually for twenty years, will pay off, in this time, $55 
millions 3 per cent. ſtock, if diſcharged at Gol, in money fo* every rcol. ſtock ; and in 
49 years more, without any farther aid from luans, 333 millions (that 18, 388 millions in 

+ The addition of ninteen years to this period weuld pay off 1cco millions. 

« A ſurplus of half a million per annum, wade up to a million by borrowing half a 
million every year for twenty years, world diſcharge the fame ſums in the fame periods, 

„ in mort, ſo neceſſary is it at preſent to expedite, by every poſſible means, the re- 
demptior of our debts, that, let the ſurplus which can be obtained for a fioking land be 
what ic will, an addition to it by annual losus, wil be proper, in order to give it greater 
efliciency and a better cnance fer ſaving che kingdom. ——— The increaſe of taxes Which 

a meaſure muſt occaſiov, world be fo incor ſideruble and t» gradual, av to be ſcarcely 
perceptible ; and at the ſame time, ic would manifeſt ſuch a tetermined reſolution ia our 
inlers $9 redncg our debts, as might have the happieſt ir fluence oa public eech. 

| quantity 
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2 anduity of 120,000]. in money, were ſettled on the king for life, 
-the of his majeſty houſhold, and the honour and dignity of the 
own. as the amount of theſe ſeveral branches were uncertain, (though 
in the laſt reigu they were computed to have fometimes raiſed a mil- 
lion), if they did not riſe annually to 800,000). the parliament engaged to 
make up the deficiency. But his preſent majeſty having, ſoon after his ac- 
ceſſion, - ignified his conſent, that his own hereditary revenues 
might be ſo diſpoſed of, as might belt conduce to the utility and ſatisfac · 
tion of the public; and having accepted the limited ſum of 800,000]. per. 

for the ſupport of his civil liſt (and that alſo charged with the three 
life annuities to the princeſs of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and princeſs 
Amelia, to the amount of 17,0001. ), the ſaid hereditary, and other revenues, 
are now carried into, and make, part of the aggregate fund ; and the aggre- 
gate fund is charged with the payment of the whole annuity to the crown, 
beſides annual payments to the dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland, and 
the repreſentatives of Arthur Onſlow, eſq. and the earl of Chatham. Here- 


by the revenues themſelves, being put under the ſame care and management 


as the other branches of the public patrimony, will produce more, and be 
better collected, than heretofore, The civil liſt, thus liquidated, together 
with the millions intereſt of the national debt, and the ſums produced from 
the ſinking fund, befides the uncertain ſums ariſing from the annual taxes on 
land and malt, and others lately impoſed, make the clear produce of the 
taxes, excluſive of the charges of collecting, which are raiſed yearly on the 
people of this country, amount to upward of fourteen millions ſterling, The 
amount of the capitals of the reſpeRtive public funds, may be ſeen in the 
following page. 
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ENGLAND. 


tments to foreign — the — 
— the king's private —_—_— or privy purfe, and other very 
numerous outgoings ; as (ſecret ſervice money, penſions, and other bounties. 
Theſe ſometimes ave ſo far exceeded the revenues appointed for that pur- 


eontracted on the civil liſt; as particularly in 1724, when one million was 
ed for that purpoſe by the ſtatute 11 Geo. I. c. 17. 
alſo been repeatedly granted for the payment of the king's debts in the 
preſent reign ; and the conſiderable augmentation of 100,000L. has like- 
wiſe been made to his annual income. the bill for fup _ cer- 
tain offices, as the board of trade, &c. was debated, by which 5 
to be made to the amount of 72, 308l. per annum, it appeared * 
arrears then due on the civil liſt at that time, June 1782, amounted to 


115 


5,8 77l. 18s. 4d. notwithſtanding ſo liberal an allowance had been recent- 


made, and the king's debts had been repeatedly liquidated by parliamen- 
„ ae ; and for the payment of this other debt, proviſion was made by 


The civil liſt is indeed properly the whole of the king's revenue in his 
own diſtinct capacity; the reſt being rather the revenue of the public, or its 
creditors, though collected and diſtributed again in the name, and by the 
officers of the crown ; it is now ſtanding in the ſame place as the 
income did formerly ; and as that has gradually diminiſhed, the parliamen- 


oy OR have increaſed. 
ILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH The military flate includes the 
or GataT Balraix. whole of the ſoldiery; or ſuch 
perſons as are peculiarly appointed among the reſt of the people, for the ſafe- 
and defence of the realm. 


In a land of liberty it is extremely dangerous to make a diſtin& order of 
the profeſſion of arms. In ſuch, no man ſhould take up arms but with a 
view to defend his country and its laws; he puts not off the citizen when he 
enters the camp; but it is becauſe he is a citizen aud would wiſh to con- 
tinue fo, that he makes himſelf for a while a ſoldier. The laws and conſtitu- 
tion of theſe kingdoms know no ſuch ſtate as that of a perpetual ſtanding 
ſoldier, bred up to no other profeſſion than that of war; and it was not 
till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings of England had ſo much as 2 
guard about their perſons. 

It ſeems univerſally agreed by all hiſtorians, that king Alfred firſt ſettled 
2 national militia in this kingdom, and by his prudent difcipline made all 
the ſub ＋ of his dominions fokwhers. 

In the mean time we are not to imagine that the TEC TIE 
ly without defence, in caſe of domeſtic inſurrections, or the proſpect of fo- 
reign invaſions. Beſides thoſe, who, by their military tenures, were bound to 
perform forty days ſervice in the field, the ſtatute of Wincheſter obliged 
every man, according to his eſtate and degree, to provide a Gone 
quantity of ſuch arms as were in uſe; in order ds keep the peace 
conſtables were appointed in all hundreds, to ſee that ſuch 7 were 5 
vided. Theſe weapons were changed by the ſtatute 4 and 5 Ph. and 
2. into others of more modern ſervice : but both this and the former pro- 
in the reign of James I. While theſe continu 
ually from time to time, for our princes to iſſue 


viſions were 
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of array, and ſend into every county officers in whom they could conſide, to 
muſter and array (or ſet in military order) the inhabitants of every diſtrict; 
and the form of the commiſſion of array was ſettled in parliament in the 5g 
Henry IV. But at the fame time it was provided, that no man ſhould be 
compelled to go out of the kingdom at any rate; nor out of his ſhire, but 
in caſes of urgent neceſſity ; nor ſhou!d provide ſoldiers unleſs by conſent 
of parliament. © About the reign df king Henry VIII. lord-lieutenants be- 
gan to be introduced, as ſtanding repreſentatives of the crown, to keep the 
counties in military order; for we find them mentioned as known officers in 
the ſtatute 4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 3. though they had not been then long 
in uſe: for Camden ſpeaks of them in the time of queen Elizabeth as 
extraordinary magiſtrates, conſtituted only in times of difficulty and danger. 
Soon after the reſtoration of king Charles LI. when the military tenures 
were aboliſhed, it was thought proper to aſcertain the power of the militia, 
to recogniſe the ſole right of the crown, to govern and command them, and 
toput the whole into a more re method of military ſubordination : and 
the order in which the militia now ſtands by law, is principally built upon the 
ſtatutes which were then enacted. It is true, the two of them are ap- 
parently repealed ; but many of their proviſions are re- enacted, with the 
addition of fame new regulations, by the preſent militia-laws ; the general 
ſcheme of which is, to diſcipline a certain number of the inhabitants of 
every county, choſen by lot for three years, and officered by the lord lieuten- 
ant, the deputy heutenants, and other principal land-holders, under a com- 
miſſion from the crowu. They are not gompellahle to march out of their 
counties, unleſs in caſe of invation, or actual rebellion, nor in any caſe to be 
ſent out of the kingdom. They are to be exerciſed at ſtated times, and 
their diſcipline in general is liberal and eaſy ; but, when drawn out into ac- 
tual ſervice, they are ſubject to the rigours of martial law, as neceſſary to 
keep them in order. This is the conſtitutional ſecurity which our laws have 
provided for the public peace, and for protecting the realm againſt foreign or 
domeſtic violence, and which the ſtatutes declare, is eſſentially neceſſary to the 
lafety and proſperity of the kingdom; the militia, however, are not called 
forth and embodied but by an act of the legiſlature, and at preſent are laid aſide. 
But as the faſhion of keeping ſtanding armies has univerſally prevailed 
over all Europe of late years (though ſome of its potentates, being unable 
themſelves to maintain them, are obliged to have recourſe to richer powers, 
and receive ſubſidiary penſions for that paper „it has alſo for many years 
paſt been annually judged neceſſary by our legiſlature, for the ſafety of the 
ingdom, the defence of the poſſeſſions of the crown of Great Britain, and 
the preſervation of the balance of power in Europe, to maintain, even in 
time of peace, a ſtanding body of troops, under the command of the crown; 
who are, however, ip/o fa&o, diſbanded at the expiration of every year, unleſs 
continued by parliament. The land forces of theſe kingdoms, in time of 
peace, amount to about 40, ooo men, including troops and garriſons in Ire- 
d, Gibraltar, the Eaſt Indies, and America; but in time of war, there 
have formerly been in Britiſh pay, natives and foreigners, above 150, 00 and 
have been in the pay of Great Britain, fince the commencement of 
the America war, 135,000 men, beſides 42,000 militia,» To keep this body 
of troops in order, an annual act of parliament paſſes, to puniſh mutiny 
and deſertion, and for the better paymeut of the army and their quarters.” 
This regulates the manner in which thev are to be diſperſed among the 
ſeveral ing-kcepers and victuallers throughout the Kingdom; and eftabliſhes 
alaw martial for their government. Fo 
Qq The 
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The Martine ſtate is nearly related to the former, though much mort 
agreeable to the principles of our free conſtitution. The royal nayy of 
2 eſt defence and ornament ; it is its ancient 
and natural ftrength ; the ing bulwark of *the iſland ; an army, from 
which, however ſtrong and , no danger can ever be apprehended to 
liberty; and accordingly it has. been aſſiduouſly cultivated, even from the 
earlieſt To fo much perfection was our naval reputation arrived in 
the twelfth century, that the code of maritime laws, which are called the 
laws of Oleron, and are received by all nations in Europe as the 
and ſubſtruction of all the marine conſtitutions, was confeſſedly by 
our king Richard I. at the iſle of Oleron, on the coaſt of France, then part 
of the poſſeſſions of the crown of England. And yet, ſo vaſtly inferior 
were our anceſtors in this--point to the preſent age, that, even in the mari. 
time reign of queen Elizabeth, Sir Edward Coke thinks it matter of boaſt 
that the royal navy of England then conſiſted of 33 ſhips. The preſent con- 
dition of our marine is in great meaſure owing to the ſalutary proviſions of 
the ſtatute, called the navigation act; whereby the conſtant increaſe of 
Engliſh ſhipping and feamen was not only encouraged, but rendered unavord- 
ably neceſſary. The moſt beneficial ſtatute for the trade and commerce 
of theſe kingdoms, is that navigation a& ; the rudiments of which were 
| firſt framed in 1650, partly with a narrow view; being intended to mortify 
the ſugar iſlands, which were diſaffected to the parliament, and {till held out 
for Charles II. by ſtopping the gainful trade which they then carried on 
with the Dutch ; and at the ſame time to clip the wings of thoſc our opu- 
lent and aſpiring neighbours. This prohibited all ſhips of foreign nations 
from trading with any Engliſh plantations without heence from the council 
of ſtate, In 1651, the prohibition was extended alſo to the mother coun- 
try; and no goods were ſuffered to be imported into England, or any of 
its dependencies, in any other than Engliſh bottoms, or in the ſhips of that 
European. nation, of which the merchandiſe imported was the genuine 
growth or manufacture. At the Reſtoration, the former proviſions were con- 
tinued, by ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 18. with this very material improvement, that 
the maſter, and three-fourths of the mariners, ſhall alſo be Engliſh ſubje&ts. 

The complement of ſeamen, in time of 22 uſually hath amounted to 
12 or t5,co00, The vote of parliament for the ſervice of the year 1784, 
was for 26,000 ſeamen, including 4425 marines In time of war, they have 
formerly amounted to no leſs than 80,000 men; and after the commence- 
ment of the American war, they amounted to above 100,000 men, includ- 
mg marines, at preſent they amount to 120,000, 

This navy is commonly divided into three ſquadrons, namely, the red, 
white, and blue, which are ſv termed from the differences of their colours. 
Each ſquadron has its admiral ; but the admiral of the red f. bas the 
principal command of the whole, and is ſtyled vice-admiral of Great Britain. 
Subject to each admiral is alfo a vice and rear-admiral. But the 
command of our naval force ig, next to the king, in the lords 1 
of the admiralty. Notwithſtanding our favourable ſituation for a maritime 
power, it was not until the vaſt armament ſent to ſubdue us by Spain, in 
1588, that the nation, by a vigorous effort, became fully ſenſible of its true 
| intereſt and natural * ns it has fince fo happily cultivated. 

We may venture to „that the Britiſh navy, during the war of 1 756, 
was able to cope with all the other fleets in Europe. In the courſe of 4 
few years it entirely vanquiſhed the whole. naval power of France, diſabled 
Spain, and kept the Dutch and other powers in awe. For the- protection 
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of the Britiſh empire, and the annoyance of our enemies, it was then divided 
into ſeveral powerful ſquadrons, ſo judicioufly ſtationed, as at once to appear 
in quarter of the globe; and while ſome fleets were humbling the pride 
of Spain in 7297 were employed in fruſtrating the 
of France, and eſcorting home the riches of the eaſtern and weſteru 
But the naval power of Great Britain never appeared in ſuch ( 
Jour as during the preſent war, whether we conſider the number of our 
ſhips ſtationed. in all quarters af the. globe, or the aſtoniſhing victories they 
have gained over the fleets of France, Spain and Holland, which they have 
almoſt totally annihilated. The fleet of Great Britain at preſent conſiſts of 
about 775 ſhips of which 196 are of the Line, during the war ſhe 
has taken from her enemies about 200 ſhips of war of which 53 are of 
the line, of ſuch ſucceſs our hiſtory affords no example. 

L ſhall cloſe this account of the military and maritime ſtrength of Eng- 
land, or rather of Great Britain, by obſerving, that though ſea officers and 
ſailors are ſubject to a perpetual act of parliament, which anſwers the annual 
military act, that is paſſed for the government of the army, yet neither of 
thoſe bodies are exempted from legal juriſdiction in civil or criminal caſes, 
but in a few inſtances, of no great moment. The ſoldiers particularly, may 
be called upon by a civil magittrate, to enable him to preſerve the peace 
againik all attempts to break it. be military officer who commands the 
ſoldiers on thoſe occaſions, is to take his directions from the magiſtrate; 
and both he and they, if their proceedings are regular, are indemrihed againſt 
all conſequences, be they ever fo fatal. Thote civil magiſtrates, who un- 
derſtand the principles of the conſtitution, are however, extremely cautious 
in calling for the military on thefe occaſions, or upon any commqtion what- 
ever ; and, indeed, with good reaſon ; for the frequent employment of the 
military power in a free government is exceedingly dangerous, and cannot 
be againſt with too much caution. . 

Coins.) In Great Britain money is computed by pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 
twelve pence making a ſhilling, and twenty ſhillings one pound; which pound 
v only an imaginary com. The gold pieces condilt only of guinens, half gwneas, 
and ſeven ſhilbng pieces, the filver, of crowns, half crowns, ſhillings, fixpences, 
groats, and even down to @ ſilver penny : and the copper money, pennies, half. 
pence and farthings. In a country like England, where the intriuſic value of 
Alver is nearly equal, and in ſome coins, crown pieces particularly ſuperior to 
the nominal, the coinage of filver money is a matter of great conſequence ; and 
yet the preſent ſtate of the national currency ſeems to demand a new coinage 

of ſhillings and fix-pences ; the intrinſic value of the latter being many of 
them worn down to half their nominal value. This can only be done by an 
ct of parliament, and by the public loſing the difference between the bullion 
of the new and the old money. Beſides the coins already mentioned, five and 
two guinea pieces are coined at the Tower of London, but thefc are not gene- 
ally current ; nor is filver coin that is lower than fix-pence. The coins 
of the famous Simon, in the time of Cromwell, and in the beginning of 
Charles II. 's reign, are remarkable for their beauty. 
RoyaL TiTLES, Aus, The title of the king of En is, By, the 
AND ORDERS. Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and 
King, Defender ot the Faith. The on of the kings of 
d, was formerly his or her Grace, or Highneſs, till Henry VIII. to 


put himſelf on a footing with the emperor Charles V. aſſumed that of ma- 


ay; but the old defignation was not aboliſhed till towards the end of queen 
Elizabeth's reigo. ge: | ts 
Q q2 Since 
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Since the acoeſſion of the preſent royal family of Great Britain, anno 1914, 
the royal atchievement is marſhalled as follows : quarterly, in the firſt grand 
quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guardant, in pal Sol, the imperial enfigns of 
England, impaled, with the royal arms of Scotland, which are, Sol, a' lion ram- 
pant within a double tre 4, aud counter. ed, with le- ir, 
Mars. The ſecond quarter in the royal arms of France, yiz. piter, three 
fleurs-de-lis, Sol. The third, the enfigns of Ireland; which is, ter, an harp, 
Sol, firinged, Luna. And the fourth grand quarter is his prefent majeſty' 
own coat, viz. Mars, two lions paſſant guardant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled 
with Lunenburg, which is Sol, Semee of hearts, proper, a lion rampant, Jupiter; 
having. ancient Saxony, viz. Mars, an horſe currrant, Luna, ente (or grafted) in 
baſe; and in a th ſurtout, Mars, the diadem, or crown of Charlemagne ; 
the whole, within a garter, as ſovereign of that moſt noble order of knight. 


The motto of Dieu et mon Droit, that is, God and my Right, is as old as the 
reign of Richard I. who aſſumed it to ſhew his independency upon all earth- 
ly powers. It was afterwards revived by Edward III. when he laid 
claim to the crown of France. Almoſt every king of England had a 
particular badge or cogniſance: ſometimes a white hart, ſometimes a fetlock 
with a falcon, by which it is ſaid Edward IV. alluded to the infidelity of one 
of his miſtreſſes; and ſometimes a portcullis, which was that of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, many of the princes of which were boru in the caftle of Beaufort. 
The white roſe was the bearing of the houſe of Vork; and that of Lancaſter, 
by way of contradiſtinction, adopted the red. The thiſtle, which is now part 
of the royal armorial bearings, belonged to Scotland, and was very ſignif- 
cant — won to its motto, Nemo me impune Lacgſſet, None ſhall 
provoke me.“ 
| The titles of the king's eldeſt fon, are, prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall 
and Rothſay, earl of Cheſter, electoral prince of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, 
earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the Iſles, great ſteward of Scot- 
land, and captain-general of the artillery company. 

The order of the GazTzu, the moſt honourable of any in the world, was 
inſtituted by Edward III, January 19, 1344. It contiſts of the ſovereign, 
who is always king or queen of England, of 25 companions called Knights of 
the Garter, who wear a medal of St. George killing the dragon, ſuppoſed 
to be the tutelar ſaint of England, — enamelled on gold, ſuſpended 
from a blue ribband, which was formerly worn about their necks, but ſinee 
the latter end of James I. now croſſes their bodies from their ſhoulder. The 

arter, which is of blue velvet, bordered with gold, buckled under the left 

ee, and gives the name to the order, was deſigned as an enſign of unity and 

combination ; on it is embroidered the words, Honi foi qui mal y penſe, © Evi 
to him who evil thinks.” 

Knights of the Bar u, ſo called from their bathing at the time of their crea- 
tion, are ſuppoſed to be inſtituted by Henry IV. about the year 1399, but 
the order ſeems to be more ancient. For many reigns they were created at 
the coronation of a king or queen, or other folemn occaſions, and they wear 
a ſcarlet ribband hanging from the left ſhoulder, with an enamelled 
the badge of the order, a roſe iſſuing from the dexter fide of a ſceptre, and a 
thiſtle from the ſiniſter, between three imperial crowns placed within the mot- 
to, Tria junfla in uno, Three joined in one.” This order being diſcon- 
tinued, was revived by king George I. on the 18th of May, 1725, and the 
month following, eighteen noblemen, and as many commoners of the firtt 

rank, were inftalled Koights of the order with great ceremony, at wage 
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+ fter, where the place of inſtalment is Henry VIL.'s chapel. Their robes are 


ſplendid and ſhewy, and the number of knights is undetermined. The bi- 
op of Rocheſter is perpetual dean of the „which has likewiſe a regiſter 
and other officers. *' | 

The order of the TH1sTLEx, as belonging to Scotland, is mentioned in the 
account of that kingdom; as is alſo the order of St. Patrick, newly inſtituted 
for Ireland, in our account of that kingdom. 

The origin of the Engliſh peerage, or nobility, has been mentioned. 
Their titles, and order of dignity, are dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and 
lords or barons. 

Baronets can ſcarcely be ſaid to belong to an order, having no other badge 
than a bloody hand in a field, argent, in their arms. They are the only her- 
editary honour under the peerage, and would take place even of the knights 
of the Garter, were it not that the latter are always privy counſellors ; there 
being no intermediate honour between them and the parliamentary barons of 
E x Tory They were inſtituted by James I. about the year 1615. Ther 
number was then two hundred, and each paid about 1000l. on pretence of re- 
ducing and planting the province of Ulſter in Ireland: but at preſent their 
number amounts to 700, 

A knight is a term uſed almoſt in every nation in Europe, and in general 
ſignifies a ſoldier ſerving on horſeback ; a rank of no mean eſtimation in 
ancient armies, and entitling the parties themſelves to the appellation of Sir. 
Other knighthoods formerly took place in England ; ſuch as thoſe of ban- 
nerets, bachelors, knights of the carpet, and the like, but they are now diſuſed. 
Indeed in the year 1773, at a review of the royal navy at Portſmouth, the 
king conferred the honour of Knights Bannerets on two admirals and 
three captains. They have no particular badge on their ts, but 
their arms are painted on a banner placed in the frames of the ſupporters. 

It is ſomewhat difficult to account for the origin of the word eſquire, 
which formerly ſignified a perſon bearing the arms of a nobleman or knight, 
and they were therefore called armigeri. This title denoted any perſon, who, 
by his birth or property, was entitled to bear arms ; but it is at preſent ap- 
plied promiſcuouſly to any man who can afford to live in the character of a 
gentleman without trade; and even a tradeſman, if he is a juſtice of peace, 
demands the appellation. This degree, ſo late as in the reign of Henry IV. 
was an order, and conferred by the king, by putting about the party's neck. 
a collar of SS. and giving him a pair of filver ſpurs. Gower the poet appears, 
from his effigies on his tomb in Southwark, to have been an eſquire by crea- 
tion. Serjeants at- law, and other ſerjeants belonging to the king's bouſhold, 
juſtices of the e, doctors in divinity, law, and phy ſic, take place of other 
eſquires ; and it is remarkable, that all the ſons of dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſ- 
counts, and barons, are in the eye of the law no more than eſquires, though 
commonly deſigned by noble titles The appellation of gentleman, though 
now ounded with the mean ranks of people, is the root of all Engliſh 
honour ; for every nobleman is preſumed to be a gentleman, though every 
gentleman is not a nobleman. | | 

HisToxy.] It is generally agreed that the ſirſt inhabitants of Britain 
were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celtz, that ſettled on the oppoſite ſhore ; a 
ſuppoſition founded upon the evident conformity in their language, manners, 
government, religion, and complexion. | ht | | 

When Julius Czfar, about fifty-two years before the birth of Chriſt, medita- 
ted a conqueſt of Britain, the natives, undoubtedly, had great connections 
with the Gauls, and other people of the continent, in = 
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and commerce, rude as the latter was. Cæſar wrote the hi of his twe , 


expeditions, which he pretended were accompanied with vaſt di ies, and 
attended by ſuch advantages over the iſlanders, that they agreed to pay tribute. 
It plainly appears, however, from contemporary and other authors, as well as 
Cezſar's own narrative, that his victories were incomplete and indeciſive 3 nor 
did the Romans receive the leaſt advantage from his expedition, but a better 
knowledge of the iſland than they had before. The Britons, at the time of 
Ceſar's deſcent, were governed in the time of war by a poktical co N 
of which Caſſibelan, whoſe territories lay in Hertfordſture, and ſome of the 
adjacent counties, was the head; and this form of government continued a- 
mong them for ſome time. | | 

In their manner of life, as deſcribed by Cæſar, and the beſt authors, they 
differed little from the rude inhabitants of the northern climates that have been 
already mentioned ; but they certainly ſowed corn, though perhaps, they 
chiefly ſubſiſted upon animal food and milk. Their elothaug was ſkins, and 
their fortifications beams of wood. They were dexterous in the management 


of their chariots beyond credibility ; and they fought with lances, darts, and 


ſwor's. Women ſometimes led their armies to the field, and were recoguiſed 
as ſovereigns of their particular diſtricts. They favoured a primogeniture or 
feniority, in their ſucceſſion to royalty, but ſet i aſide on the ſmalleſt incon- 


veniency attending it. They painted their bodies with woad, which gave | 


An- 


them a bluiſh or greeniſh caſt; and they are ſaid to have had figures o 
imals, and heavenly bodies on their ſſcins. In their marriages they were not 
very delicate, for they formed themſelves into what we may call matrimonial 
clubs. Twelve or fourteen men married as many wives, and each wife 
was in common to them all, but her children belonged to the original 
husband. 

The Britons lived, during the long reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, rather as the 
allies than the tributarics of the Romans; but the communications between 
Rome and Great Britain being then extended, the emperor Claudius Cæſar, 
about forty-two years after the birth of Chriſt, undertook an expedition in 
perſon, in which he ſeems to have been ſucceſsful againit Britain. His 
conqueſts, however, were imperfe& ; Caractacus, aud Boadicia, though a 
woman, made noble ftands againſt the Romans. The former was taken pri- 
ſoner after a deſperate battle, and carried to Rome, where his undaunted be- 
haviour before Claudius, gained him the admiration of the victors, and is 
celebrated in the hiſtories o the times. Boadicia Leing oppreſſed in a man- 
ner that diſgrices the Roman name, and defeated, diſdained to furvive the 
liberties of her country ; and Agricola, general to Domitian, after fubduing 
South Britain, carried his arms northwards; as has been already ſeen in the 
hiſtory of Scotland, where his ſucceſſors had no reaſon to boaſt of their pro- 

8, every inch of ground being bravely defended. During the time the 
omans remained in this ifland, they erected thoſe walls I have fo often men- 
tioned, to protect the Britons from the invaſions of the Caledonians, Scots, 
and Picts; and we are told, that the Roman language, learning, and cuſtoms, 
became familiar in Britain. There ſeems to be no great foundation for this 
aſſertion ; aud it is more probable that the Romans conſidered Britain chiefly 
as a nurſery for their armies abroad, on account of their ſuperior ſtrength of 
body, and courage of the inhabitants, when diſciplined. That this was the 
caſe, appears gr; enough from the defcnceleſs ſtate of the Britons, wheu 
the government of Rome recalled her forces from that iſland. I have already 
taken notice, that during the, abode of the Romans in Britain, they introdu- 
ced into it all the luxuries of Italy; and it is certain, that under them the 
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gouth Dritons were reduced to a ſtate of great vaſſalage, and that the genius 

of liberty retreated northwards, . N 
againft theſe tyrants of the world. For though the Britons were unqueſtion- 
ably very brave, when incorporated with the Roman legions abroad, yet we 
know no ſtruggle they made in latter times, for their indepen 0 home 
notwithſtanding the many favourable opportunities that preſented ſelves. 
The Roman emperors and generals while in this ifland, afſiſted by the Britons, 
were entirely employed in repelling the attacks of the Caledonians and Pics 
(the latter are thought to have been the ſouthern Britoas retired northwards), 


and they appeared to have been in no pain about the ſouthern provinces. , » 


Upon the mighty inundations of thoſe barharouz nations, which, under the 
names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the Roman empire with infinite num- 
bers, and with danger to Rome itſelf “, the Roman legions were withdrawn 
out of Britain, with the flower of the Britiſh youth, for the defence of the 
capital and centre of the empire ; and that they might leave the iſland with 
a good grace, they aſſiſted the Britons in rebuilding with ſtone the wall of 
Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carlife, which they lined with forts and 
watch-towers : and having done this good office, took their laſt farewel of 
Britain about the year 448, after having been maſters of the moſt fertile parts 
of it, if we reckon from the invaſion of Julius Cæſar, near 500 years. 

The Scots and Picts finding the whole iſland finally deſerted by the Ro- 
man legions, now regarded the whole as their prize, and attacked Severus's 
wall with redoubled forces, ravaged all before them with a fury peculiar to 
northern nations in thoſe ages, and which a remembrance of former injuries 
could not fail to inſpire. The poor Britons, like a helpleſs family, deprived 
of their parent and protector, already ſubdued by their own fears, had. 
again recourſe to Rome, and ſent over their miſerable epiſtle for relief (till 
upon record), which was addreſſed in theſe words: To Aetiue, thrice conſul : 
The groans of the Britons ; and after other lamentable complaints, ſaid, That 
the barbarians drove them to the ſea, and the ſea back to the barbarians; and they 
had only the hard choice left of periſbing by the ſword or by the waves. But ha- 
ving no hopes given them by the Roman general of any ſuecours from that 
fide, they began to confider what other nation they might call over to their 
relief ; Gildas, who was himſelf a Briton, defcribes the degeneracy of his 
countrymen at thus time in mournful ſtrains, and gives ſome confuſed hints 
of their officers, and the names of ſome of their kings, particularly one Vor- 
tigern, chief of the Danmonii, by whoſe advice the Britons {truck a bargain 
with two Saxon chiefs, Hengiſt and Horſa, to protect them from the Scots » 
and Pits. The Saxons were in thoſe days maſters of what is now called the 
the Engliſh channel, and their native countries comprehending Scandinavia 
and the northern parts of Germany, being overſtocked with 3 
readily accepted the invitation of the Britons ; whom thèy relieved, by 


ing the progreſs of the Scots and Pits, and had the ifland of Thanet allow- 
ed them for their refidence. But their own country was ſo populous and 


barren, and the fertile lands of Britain ſo agreeable ard alluring, that in 2 
very little time, Hengiſt and Horſa began to meditate a ſettlement or them- 
ſelves ; and freſh ſupplies of their countrymen arriving daily, the Saxons ſoon 
became formidable to the Britons, whom, after a violent ſtruggle of near 
150 years, they ſubdued, or drove into Wales, where their language and de- 
ſcendants ſtill remain. ; | - 

Literature at this time in Eugland was fo rude, that we know but little 
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of its hiſtory. The Saxons were ignorant of letters, and public tranſactiom 
among the Britons were recorded only by their bards and poets, a ſpecies 
of men whom they held in great veneration. 5 5 

It does not fall within my deſign to relate the ſeparate hiſtory of every 
particular nation that formed the y. It is ſufficient to ſay, that the 
pope in Auftin's time ſupplied England with about 400 monks, and that, the 
popiſh clergy took care to keep their kings and laity under the moſt deplora- 
ble ignorance, but always magnifying the power and ſanctity of his holineſs, 
Hence it was that the Anglo Saxons during their heptarchy, where govern- 
ad by prieſts and monks ; and as they ſaw convenient, perſuaded their kings 
either to ſhut themſelves up in cloiſters, or to undertake pilgrimages to 
Rome, where they finiſhed. their days; no leſs than thirty Anglo-Saxon 
kings during the heptarchy, refigned their crowns in that manner, and among 
them was Ina king of the Weſt-Saxons, though in other ref; he was a 
wiſe and brave prince. The bounty of thoſe Anglo-Saxon kings to the ſee 
of Rome, was therefore unlimited ; and Ethelwald, king of Mercia, impoſ- 


ed an annual tax of a penny upon every houſe, which was afterwards known 


by the name of Peter's pence, becauſe paid on the holiday of St: Peter ad 
vincula, Auguſt 1| *. | 

Under all thoſe diſadvantages of bigotry and batbarity, the Anglo-Saxons 
were happy in compariſon of the nations on the contment z becauſe they 
were free from the Saracens, ar ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who had erected an 
empire in the Eaſt upon the ruias of the Roman, and began, to extend their 
ravages over Spain and Italy. London was then a place ob very conſidera- 
ble trade; and, if we are to believe the Saxon chronieles Juoted by Tyrrel, 
Withred king of Kent, E at one time to the king of, Weſſex, a ſum in 
filver equal to 9o, oool ſterling, in the year 694. England, therefore, we 
may ſuppoſe to have been about this time a refuge for the people of the con- 
tinent. The venerable but ſuperſtitious Bede, about the year 740, compol- 
ed his church hiſtory of Britain, from the coming in of the Saxons down to 
the year 731. The Saxon Chronicle 1s one of the oldeſt and moſt authentic 
monuments of hiſtory that any nation can produce. Architecture, ſuch as it 
was, with ſtone and glaſs working, was introduced into England ; and we 
read, in 709, of a Northumbrian prelate who was ſerved in Mer plate. It 
muſt however be owned, that the Saxon coins, which are generally of copper, 
are many of them illegible, and all of them mean. Ale and alchouſes are 
mentioned in the laws of Ina, about the year 728 ; and in this ſtate was the 
Saxan heptarchy in England, when about the year 800, moſt of the Anglo- 
Saxons, tired out with the tyranny of their petty kings, united in calling to 
the government of the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the eldeſt remaining 


branch of the race of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiefs who firſt arrived in 


Britain. On the ſubmiſſion of the Northumbrians in the year $27 he became 
Ling of all England. 


harles the, Great, otherwiſe Charlemagne, was then king of France, and 
| emperor of Germany. Egbert had been obliged by ſtate jealouſics, to fly 


to the court of Charles for protection from the perſecutions of Eadburga 
daughter of Offa, wife to Brithric, king of the Weſt-Saxons. Egbert ac- 
quired at the court of Charles, the arts both of war and goverament, and 

* This tax was impoſed at firſt for the ſupports of a college ac Rome, for the eduRation 


_ of Engliſh yoeth, ſound by La king of Weſſez, under the name of Rowe Scot, but in 
proceis of time the the popes claimed it ns 4 tribute due to St. Peter and his fuce-ffors. 
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therefore ſoon united the Saxon 
ſubduing Wales. He changed the name of his kingdom into that of Engle- 
lond, or England ; but there is reaſon to believe that ſome part of England 
continued. {till to be governed by independent princes of the blood of Cerdic, 
though they paid perhaps a ſmall tribute to Egbert, who died in the year 
$38, at Wincheſter, his chief refidence. | 
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E. was ſucceeded by his {on Ethelwolf, who divided his power with 


his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. By this time, England had become a ſcene of 
2 ravages, through the rene wal of the Daniſh invaſions ; and Ethel- 


ſome time bravely oppoſing them, retired in a fit of devotion to 
to which he carried with him his youngeſt ſon, afterwards the famous 
the father of the Engliſh conſtitution, The gifts which Ethelwolf 


e to the clexgy on this occaſion (copies of which are ſtill remaining] are 
0 =" "Wen the tithes of all his dominions, that they ſhew his brain 


touched by his devotion, or guided by the arts of Swithin hi 

er. Upon his death, after his return from Rome, he divided his 

minions between two of his ſons (Athelſtan being then dead), Ethelbald 
: „ but we know of no patrimony that was left to young Alfred. 

thelbert who was the ſurviving ſon, left his kingdom in 866, to his bro- 


ther Ethelred drin whoſe time, notwithſtanding the courage and conduct of 


Alfred, the Daves became maſters of the ſea- coaſt, and the fineſt countries in 
England. Ethelred being killed, his brother Alfred mounted the throne in 
971. He was one of the greateſt princes, both in peace and war, mention- 
ed in hiſtory. He fought ſeven battles with 4he Danes with various ſuc- 
ceſs, and when defeated, he found reſources that rendered him as terrible 
w before. He was, however, at one time reduced to an uncommon ſtate of 
diſtreſs, being forced to live in the diſguiſe of a cowherd: but ſtill he kept 
up a ſecret correſpondence with his brave friends, whom he collected to- 
gether, and by their aſſiſtance he gave the Danes many _ overthrows, 
till at laſt he recovered the kingdom of England, and obliged the Danes 
who had been ſettled in it, to ſwear obedience to his government: even part 
of Wales courted his protection; fo that he is thought to have been the 
moſt powerful monarch that had ever reignedin England. 
Among the other glories of Alfred's reign, was that of raiſing a maritime 
ower in England, by which he ſecured coaſts from. future invaſions. 
e rebuilt the city of London, which had been burnt down by the Danes, 
and founded the univerſity of Oxford about the year 895 : he divided Eng- 
land into counties, hundreds, and tythings ; or rather he revived thoſe 4. 
viſions, and the uſe of juries, which had fallen into deſuetude by the ravages of 


the Danes. Having been educated at Rome, he was himſelf not only a ſchol- 


ar, but an author; and he tells us higaſelf, that upon his acceſſion to the 
throne he had ſcarcely 1 who could read Engliſh, or an eccleſiaſtic 
who underſtood Latin. He introduced ftone and brick buildings to gene- 
ral uſe in palaces as well as churches, though it is certain that his ſubje&s 
for many years after his death, were fond of timber buildings. His encour- 
agement of commerce and navigation may ſeem incredible to modern times, 
but he had merchants who traded in Eaſt India jewels z and William of 
Malmſbury ſays, that ſome of their gems were ted in the church of Sher- 
borne in his time, He received from one Octher, about the 890, a full 
diſcovery of the coaſt of Norway and Lapland, as far as Ruſha : and he tells 
the king in his memorial, printed by yt, © that he failed along the 
Norway coaſt, ſo far north as commonly the whale hunters uſe to travel.” 
He invited numbers — i Es found faithful 
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uſeful allies'in the two Scotch kings his contemporaries, Gregory and 
agaiatt the Danes. He is ſaid to have fought no leſs than fifty-fix pitched 
battles with thoſe barbarians. W 
whom he uſed to hang up in the public highways, as a terror to evil doers. 
He died ia the year 901, and his character is ſo y amiable and 
heroic, that he is juſtly diſtinguiſhed with the epithet of the Great. I have 
been the more diffuſe on the hiſtory of Alfred's reign, as it is the moſt 
glorious of any in the Engliſh annals, though it did not extend to foreign 

ts. 


Alfred was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward the Elder, under whom though a 
brave prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and iuvaſions. He died 
in the year 925, and was fuceeded by his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. This prince 
was ſuch an encourager of commerce as to make a law, that every merchant 
who made three voyages on his. account to the Mediterranean, ſhould be put 
upon a footing with a thane, or nobleman of the firſt rank. He cauſed the 
Scripturesto be tranflated into the Saxon tongue. He encouraged coinage, 
and we find by his laws, that archbiſhops, + and even abbots, had then 
the privilege of minting money. His dominious appear however to have 
been confined towards the north. by the Danes, although his vaſſals ſtill kept 
a footing in thoſe counties. He was engaged in perpetual wars with his 
neighbours, the Scots in particular, and was generally ſucceſsful, and died in 
941. The reigns of his ſucceſſors, Edmund, Edred, and Edwy, were weak 
and inglorious, they being either engaged in wars with the Danes, or diſ- 
graced by the influence of prieſts. E. who mounted the throne about 
the year 959, revived the naval glory of England, and is ſaid 40 have been 
rowed down the river Dee by eight kings his vaſſals, he ſitting at the helm; 
but, likg his predeceſſors, he was the ſlave of prieſts, particularly St. Dun- 
ſtan. His reign, however, was pacific and glorious, though he was obliged 
to cede to the Scots all the territory to the north of the Tyne. He was 
ceeded in 975, by bis eldeſt ſon Edward, who was barbarouſly murdered by 
his ſtep- mother, whoſe ſon Ethelred mounted the throne in 978. The Eng- 
liſh nation at this time, by the help of prieſts, was over-run with barbarians, 
and the Danes by degrees became poſſeſſed of the finelt parts of the country, 
while thew-countrymen made ſometimes dreadful deſcents in the weſtern 
— To get rid of them, he agreed to pay them 30, oool.; which was 

vied by way of tax, and called Danecgeld, and was the firſt land tax in Eng- 
land. In the year 1002 they had made ſuch ſettlements in England, that 
Ethelre& was obliged to give way to a general maſſacre of them by the Eng- 
liſh, but it is improbable that it was ever put into execution. Some attempts 
of that kind were undoubtedly made in particular counties, but they ſerved 
only to enrage the Daniſh king Swein, who, in 1013, drove Ethelred, his 
queen, and two ſons out of England into Normandy, a province of France, 
at that time governed by its own princes, ſtyled the dukes of Normandy. 
Swein being killed, was ſucceeded by his ſon Canute the Great, but Ethel- 
red returning to England, forced Canute to retire to Denmark, from 
whence he invaded England with a vaſt army, and obliged Edmund Ironſide, 
Wo called for his great bogily ſtrength) Ethelred's ſon, to divide with him 
kingdom. Upon Edmund's being aſſaſſinated, Canute ſucceeded to the 
undivided kingdom z and dying in 1035, his ſon Harold Hareford, did no- 
thing memorable, and his ſucceſſor Hardicanute, was ſo degenerate a prince, 
that the Daniſh royalty ended with him in England. 
+ The family of lred was now called to the throne ; and Edward, wha 
| commonly called the Coufefſor, mounted it, though Edgar Athelings 


by 


dy deſcended from an elder branch, had 
alive. Upon the death of the Confeſſor, in the 
Godwin earl of Kent, mounted the throne of 


William duke of Normandy, — a baftard, 
— of that great duchy, and reſolved to aſſert 


his right to the crown of 
gland. For that purpoſe he invited the neighbouring princes, as = 


as his own vaſſals, 1 ͤ a 11 ge» gp 
lands and honours in England, to induce them to aſſiſt him effectually. 


Europe, and while Harold was embarraſſed with the freſh invaſions from 
the Danes, William landed in England without oppoſition. 
ing from the North, tncountered William in the place where the town of 
Battle now ſtands, whieh took its name from it, near Haſtings m Suffex, and 
a moſt bloody battle was fought between the two armies ; but Harold being 
killed, the crown of England devolved upon William, in the year 1066. 

We have very parti accounts of the value of proviſions and manufac- 
tures in thoſe days ; a palfrey coaſt 18. an acre of land (according to biſhop 
Fleetwood in his Chronicon Pretioſum) 18. a hide of land containing 120 
acres, 100s. but there is great difficulty in forming the proportion of value 
which thoſe ſhillings bore to the preſent ſtandard of money, though many 
ingenious treatiſes — been written on that head. A ſheep was eſtimated 
at 18. an ox was computed at 68. a cow at 48. a man zl. The board wa 
of a child the firſt year, was 8s. The tenants of Shireburn were obliged at 
their choice to pay either 6d. or four hens. Silk and cotton were quite 
unknown. Linen was not mnch uſed. In the Saxon times, land was drvid- 
ed among all the male children of the deceaſed. Entails were ſometimes 
practiſed in thoſe times. 

With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, we can ſay little, but 
they were in general a rude uncultivated people, ignorant of letters, unſkilful 
in the mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmi under law and government, 
addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſorder. Even fo low as the reign of 
Canute, they ſold their children and kindred into foreign parts. Their beſt 
quality was their military courage, which yet was not ſupported by difci- 
pline or conduct. Even the Norman hiſtorians, notwithitanding the low 
ſtate of the arts in their own country, ſpeak of them as barbarians, when 
they mention the invaſion made upon them by the duke of Normandy. 
Conqueſt put the people in a fituation of receiving flowly from abroad all 
the rudiments of ſcience and cultivation, and of correcting their rough and 
licentious manners. Their uncultivated ftate might be owing to the clergy, 
who always diſcouraged manufactures. 

We are however to diſtinguiſh between the ſecular clergy, and the regu- 
lars or nonks. Many of the former, among the Anglo-Saxons, were men 
of exemplary lives, and excellent magiſtrates. The latter depended upon 
the ſee of Rome, and directed the conſcience of the king and the great men, 
and were generally ignorant, and often a bloody fet. A great deal of the 
Saxon barbariſm wasgtkewiſe owing to the Daniſh invaſions, which left little 
room for civil or literary improvements. Amidſt all thoſe defects, public 
and perſonal liberty were well underſtood - and guarded by the Saxon inftitu- 
tions; and we owe to them at this day, the moſt privileges of the 
Engliſh ſubjects. 

The loſs which both fides ſuffered at the battle of Haſtings is uncer- 
tain, Anglo-Saxon authors ſay, that Harold was ſo impatient to fight, he 
lee Mien wit bal of ks army ſo that the advantage of num- 
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bers was on the ſide of the Norman; and, indeed, the death of Harold 
to have decided the day; and William, with very little farther difficulty, 
took poſſeſſion of the throne, and made a conſiderable alteration in the con- 
ſtitution of England, by converting lands into knight's fees , which are 
aid to amount to 62,000, and were held of the Norman and other 
1 who had aſſiſted him in his conqueſt, and who were bound to — 
| him with their knights and their followers in his wars. He gave for in- 
ſtance to one of his barons, the whole county of Cheſter, which he erected 
into a palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt independent of the crown 
and here, according to ſome hiſtorians, we have the riſe of the feudal law in 
England. Willam found it no eaſy matter to keep poſſeſſion of his crown. 
Edgar Atheling, and his fiſter, the Next Anglo-Saxon heirs, were affec- 
tionately received in Scotland, and many of the Saxon lords took arms, and 
formed conſpiracies in England. William got the better of all diſſiculties, ef. 
pecially after he had made a peace with Malcolm king of Scotland; who 
married Atheling's fiſter ; but not without exerciſing horrible cruelties upon 
the Anglo-Saxons. He introduced the Norman laws and language. He 
built the Gone ſquare tower at London, commonly called the White Tower; 
bridled the country with forts, and diſarmed the old inhabitants; in ſhort, he 
attempted every ing poſſible to obliterate every trace of the Anglo-Saxon 
conſtitution : though, at his corqnation, he took the ſame oath that uſed to 
be taken by the ancient Saxon kings. 
He cauſed a general ſurvey of all the lands in England to be made, or ra- 
ther to be Rab. ay” (for it was begun in Edward the Confeſſor's time), and 
an account to be taken of the villains, or ſervile tenants, ſlaves, and live ſtock 
upon each eltate ; all which were recorded in a book called Doomſday-book, 
which is now kept in the Exchequer. But the repoſe of this fortunate and 
victorious king was diſturbed in his old age, by the rebellion of his eldeſt ſon 
Robert, who dad been appointed governor of Normandy, but now aſſumed 
the government as ſovereign of that province, in which he was favoured by the 
king of France. And here we have the riſe of the wars between England 
and France ; which have continued longer, drawn more noble blood, and 
been attended with more memorable atchievements, than any other national 
quarrel we read of in ancient or modern hiſtory, William ceing a war ine- 
vitable, entered upon it with his uſual vigour, and with incredible celerity, 
tranſporting a brave Engliſh army, invaded France, where he was every where 
victorious, but died before he had finiſhed the war, in the year 1087, the ſixty- 
firſt of his age, and twenty-firſt of his reign in England, and was buried in his 
own abbey at Caen in Normandy. | | 
The above are the moſt material tranſactions of William's reign ; and it 
may be farther obſerved, that by the Norman conqueſt, England not only 
loſt the true line of her ancient Saxon kings, but alſo her principal nobility, 
who either fell in battle in defence of their country and liberties, or fled ta 
foreign countries, particularly Scotland, where, being kindly received by king 
Malcolm, they eſtabliſhed themſelves ; and what is very remarkable, intro- 


duced the Saxon or Engliſh, which has been the Jing language in the 
Lowlands of Scotland to this day. | 


On the other hand, England by virtue of the conqueſt, became much great- 
er, both in dominion and power, by the acceſſion of ſa much territory upon 


Four hides of land made one knight's fee ; « barony was twelve times greater than 
that of a knight's fee : and when Doomfday-book was tramed, the number of great be- 
rons amounted to 700, . * 
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the continent. For though the Normans by the conqueſt, gained much of 
the Engliſh land and riches, yet the Engliſh gained the large and fertile duke- 
dom of Normandy, which became a province to this crown. England like- 
wiſe gained much by the great increaſe of naval power, and multitude of ſhips, 
wherein Normandy then abounded. This, with the perpetual intercourſe 
between England and the continent, gave us an increaſe of trade and com- 
merce, and of treaſure to the crown and kingdom, as appeared ſoon after- 
wards. England, by the conqueſt, gained likewiſe a natural right to the 
dominion of the Channel, which had been before acquired ouly by the great- 
er naval power of Edgar, and other Saxon kings. But the dominion of the 
narrow ſeas ſeems naturally to belong, like that of rivers, to thoſe who 
ſeſs the banks or coaſts on both ſides; and ſo to have ſtrengthened the former 
title, by ſo long a eoaſt as that of Normandy on one fide, and of England 
on the other fide of the Channel. This dominion of the Channel, though we 
have long ago loſt all our poſſeſſions in France, we have continued to defend 
and maintain by the bravery of our ſeamen, and the ſuperior ſtrength of our 
navy to any other power. 
The ſucceſſion to the crown of England was diſputed between the Conquer- 
or's ſons Robert and William (commonly called Rufus, from his being red- 
haired), and was carried in favour of the latter. He was a brave and intrepid 
rince, but no friend to the , Who have therefore been unfavourable to 
his memory. He was likewiſe hated by the Normans, who loved his elder 
brother, and conſequently he was engaged in perpetual wars with his bro- 
thers, and rebellious ſubjects. About this time the cruſades of the Holy 
Land began, and Robert who was among the firſt to engage, accommodated 


matters with William for a ſum of money, which he levied from the clergy. 


Willam behaved with generolity towards Edgar Atheling and the 
court of Scotland, notwithſtanding all the provocations he had received from 
that quarter; but was accidentally killed as he was hunting in New Foreſt in 
Hampſhire, in the year 1100, and the forty-fourth year of his age. 

This prince built Weſtminſter hall as it now ſtands, and added ſeveral works 
to the tower, which he ſurrounded with a wall and a ditch. In the year 
1100 happened that inundation of the ſea, which overflowed great part of 
Earl Goodwin's eſtate in Kent, and formed thoſe ſhallows in the Downs, 
now called the Goodwin Sands. 

He was ſucceeded by his brother Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, on ac- 
count of his learning, though his brother Robert was then returning from 
the Holy Land. 3 may be ſaid to have purchaſed the throne, firſt by 
his brother's treaſures, which he ſeized at Wincheſter; ſecondly, by a charter, 
in which he reſtored his ſubjects to the reigns and privileges they had enjoyed 
under the Anglo-Saxon kings; and thirdly, by his marriage with Matilda 
daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, and niece to Edgar Atheling, 
of the ancient Saxon line. Has reign in a great meaſure reſtored the clergy 
to their influence in the ſtate, and they formed, as it were, a ſeparate body 
dependent upon the pope, which afterwards created convulſions in 
England. Henry, partly by force, and partly by ſtratagem, made himſelf 
maiter of his brother Robert's perſon, and duchy of Normandy ; and, with 
the moſt ungenerous meannels, detained him a priſoner for twenty-eight 
years, till the time of his death; and in the mean while Henry quieted his 
conlcience by founding an abbey. He was afterwards engaged in a — 
but ſucceſsful war with France; and before his death he ſettled the ſuccel- 
tion upon his daughter the empreſs Matilda, widow to Henry IV, emperor 
vi Gern Y, and her ſon Henry, by her ſccond huſband Gooffry : 
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earl of Anjou. Henry died of a ſurfeit, in the ſeventy- eight year of his age, 
m 1135. 

Notwithftandia the late ſettlement of ſucceſſeon, the crown of England 
was claimed, and ſeized by Stephen carl of Blois, the fon of Adela, fourth 
daughter to William the Conqueror. Matilda. and her ſon were then abroad ; 
and Stephen was aſſiſted in his uſurpation by his brother the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and the other great prelates, that he might hold the crown, dependent, 
as it were, upon them. Matilda, however, found a generous r in her 
uncle, David, king of Scotland; and a worthy ſubject ia her natural brother, 
Robert Earl of Glouceſter, who headed her party before her ſon up. 
A long and bloody war enſued, the having abſolved Stephen and all 
his friends from their guilt of breaking the a& of ſucceſſion ; but at length, 
the barons, who dreaded the power of the clergy, inclined towards Matilda ; 
and Stephen, who depended chiefly on foreign mercenaries, having been ab- 
andoned by the clergy, was defeated and taken priſoner in 1141; and being 
carried before Matilda, ſhe ſcornfully upbraided him, and ordered him to be 

ut in chains. 

Matilda was proud and weak ; the clergy were bold and ambitious ; 
and when joined with the nobility, who were factious and turbulent, 
were an overmatch for the crown. They demanded to be governed by 
Saxon laws, according to the charter that had been granted by Henry I. 
upon his acceſſon; and finding Matilda refractory, they drove her out of Eng- 
hand in 1142. Stephen having been exchanged for the earl of Glouceſter, 
who had been taken priſoner likewiſe, upon his obtaining his liberty, found 
that his clergy and nobility had in fact excluded him from their government, 
by building 1 roo caſtles, where each owner lived as an indepe prince. 
We do not, however, find that this alleviated the feudal ſubjection of the in- 
ferior ranks. Stephen was ill enough adviſed to attempt to force them into a 

ance with his will, by — his ſon Euſtace heir apparent to the 
kingdom; and this exaſperated the clergy ſo much, that they invited over 
young Henry of Anjou, who had been acknowledged duke of Normandy, and 
was * to the empreſs; and he accordingly landed in England with an army 
of foreigners. | 

This meaſure divided the cle from the barons, who were apprehenſive 
of a ſecond conqueſt ; and the earl of Arundel, with the heads of the lay ariſ- 
tocracy, propoſed an accomodation, to which both parties agreed. Stephen, 
who about that time loſt his fon Euſtace, was to retain the name and office 
of king; But Henry, who was in fact inveſted with the chief executive 
power, was acknowledged his ſucceſſor. Though this accommodation was 
only precarious and imperfeR, yet it was received by the Engliſh, who had 
bled at every pore during the late civil wars, with great joy ; and Stephen 
dying very opportunely, Henry mounted the throne, without a rival, in 1154. 
Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, was by far the greateſt prince of his 
time. He ſoon diſcovered amazing abilities for government, and had perfor- 
med in the ſixteenth year of his age, actions that would have dignified the moſt 
experienced warriors. At his acceſſion to the throne, he found the condition 
of the Engliſh boroughs greatly bettered by the privileges ted them in 
the es between their late kings and the nobility. perceived 
the policy of this, and brought the boroughs to ſuch a height, chat if a 
bondman or ſervant remained in a borough a year and a day, he was by ſuch 
reſidence made free. He erected Wallingford, Wincheſter, and Oxford, into 
free boroughs, for the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and 
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fans bens of fuck tawns; and this throughout all. England, cxtepting Len- 
don. This a vaſt acceſſion of power to the — becauſe the crown 


alone could the boroughs agaiaſt their feudal tyrants, aud enabled 
Henry to reduce his ov wn nobility. 

Without being very ulous in to his former engagements, 
he reſumed the exceſſive grants uf crown lands made by Stephen, which were 
repreſented as illegal. demoliſhed many of the caſtles that had been 


built by the barons z but when he came to touch the clergy, he found their 

uſurpations not to be ſhaken. He perceived that the root of all their enor- 
mous diſorders lay in Rome, where the popes had exempted churehmen, not 
only from lay courts, but civil taxes. The bloody ies and diſorders oc» 
eafioned by thoſe exemptions, all over the kingdom, would be incredible, 
were they not atteſted by the moiſt unexceptionable evidences. Unfortunate- 
ly for Henry the head of the Eugliſh church, and chancellor of the kingdom, 
was the celebrated Thomas et. This man, powerful from his office, 
and {till more fo by his popularity, ariſing from a pretended ſanctity, was viu- 
lent, intrepid, and a determined enemy to temporal power of every kind, but 
withal cool and politic. The king aſſembled his nobility at Clarendon, the 
name of which place is {till famous for the conſtitutions there enacted, which, 
in fact, aboliſhed the authority of the Romiſh ſee over the Engliſh clergy. 
Becket finding it in vain to reſiſt the ſtream, figned thoſe conllitutions till 


they could be ratified by the pope ; who, as he foreſaw, rejected them. Hen- 
„though a prince of the moſt determined ſpirit of any of his time, was 
*. embroiled with all his ncighbours ; and the ſce of Rome was at the ſame 


time in its meridian + Becket having been arraigned and convicted 
of robbing the public, while he was chancellor, fled to France, where the 
pope and the French king eſpouſed his quarrel. The effect was, that all 
the Engliſh _ were on the king's tide were excommunicated, and 
the ſubjects ab from their allegiance. This diſconcerted Henry ſo 
much, that he ſubmitted to treat, and even to be inſulted by his rebel prelate, 
who returned triumphantly through the ſtreets of London in 1170. His re- 
turn ſwelled his pride, and increaſed his inſolence, till both became inſupport- 
able to Henry, who was then in Normandy. Finding that be was in fact onl 
the firſt ſubject of his own dominions, he was heard to ſay, in the angui 
of his heart, Is there none who would revenge his monarch's cauſe upon 
this audacious prieſt ?” Theſe words reached the cars of four knights, 
Reginald Fitzurſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Bri- 
to; and, without acquainting Henry of their intentiors, they went over ta 
England, where they beat out Becket's brains before the altar of his own 
church at Canterbury in the year 1171. 

Henry was in no condition to ſecond the blind obedience of his knights ; 
and the public reſentment roſe ſo high, on the ſuppoſition that he was 
privy to the murder, that he ſubmitted to be ſcourged by monks at the 
tomb of the martyr. b 

Henry, in conſequence of his well known maxim, endeavoured to cancel 
all the grants which had been made by Stephen to the royal family of Scot- 
land, and actually reſumed their moſt valuable poſſeſſions in the north of Eng- 
land. This occaſioned a war between the two kingdoms, in which William 
king of Scotland was taken priſoner ; and, to deliver himſelf from captivity, 
was obliged to pay liege homage to king Henry for his kingdom of Scotland, 
and for all his other dominions. It was alſo agreed, that liege homage ſhould 
be done, and fealty ſworn to Henry, without reſcrve or exception, by all 
the carls and barons of the territorics of the king of Scotland, from whom 
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Henry ſhould defire it, in the fame manner as by his other vaſſals. The 


heirs of the king of Scotland, and the heirs of his carls, barons, and tenants 
ry = 57 He wiſe obliged to render liege homage to the heirs of the king 
ng — * | * 
Henry likewiſe diſtinguiſhed his reign by the conqueſt of Ireland: and by 
marrying Eleanor the divorced -queen of France, but the heireſs of Guienna 
and Poictou, he became almoſt as powerful in France as the French king 
himſelf, and the greateſt prince iu Chriftendom. In his old age, however, 
he was far from being fortunate. He had a turn for pleaſure, and embarraſ- 
ſed himſelf in intrigues with women, particularly the fair Roſamond, which 
were refented by his queen Eleanor, to her ſeducing her ſons, Henry, 
{whom his father had unadviſedly cauſed to be crowned in his own life 
time), Richard and John, into repeated rebellions, which affected him fo 
much as to throw him into a fever, and he died at Chinon, in France, ia the 
year 1189, and 57th of his age. The ſum he left in ready money at his death, 
has perhaps been 2 but the moſt moderate accounts make it a- 
mount to 200,000l. of our money. | "ts 

During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eſtabliſhed all over 
England; by which, as I have already hinted, the power of the barons 
was greatly reduced. 'Thoſe corporations encouraged trade; but manufac. 
tures, eſpecially thoſe of filk, ſeem ſtill to have been confined to Spain and 
Italy ; for the filk coronation robes, made uſe of by young Henry and 
his queen, colt 87l. 10s. 4d. in the ſheriff of London's account, printed 
Mr. Maddox : a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. Henry introduced the ule of 
in windows into England, and ftone arches m building. 

In this reign, and in thoſe barbarous ages, it was a cuſtom in London for 
great numbers, to the amount of a hundred or more of the ſons and relations 
of eminent citizens, to form themſelves into a licentious confederacy, to 
break into rich houſes and plunder them, to rob and murder paſlengers, and 
to commit with impunity, all ſorts of diſorders. Henry about the year 
1176, divided England into fix parts, called circuits, appointing judges to 
go at certain times of the year and hold affrzes, or adminiſter juſtice to the 
people, as is practiſed at this day. 

enry ſo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abſurd practice of forfeiting ſhips, 
which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that if one man or animal were alive in 
the ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored to the owners. This prince was 
alſo the firſt who levied a tax on the moveable and perſonal eftate of his ſub- 
jects, nobles as well as people. To ſhew the genius of theſe ages, it may not 
be improper to mention the quarrel between Roger archbiſhop of York, and 
Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury. We may judge of the violence of milit- 
ary men and laymen, when eccleſiaſtics could proceed to ſuch extremities. 
The pope's legate having ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at London, 
and as both the archbiſhops pretended to fit on his right hand, this queſtion 
of precedency begot a controverſy between them. monks and retainers 
of archbiſhop Richard fell upon Roger, in the preſence of the cardinal and of 
the ſynod, threw him on the ground, trampled him under foot, and 19 
bruiſed him with blows, that he was taken up halt dead, and his life was 
with difficulty ſaved from their violence. 

Richard I. ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, from his —_ was the 

had found means 
perſuaded him to make 


third, but eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Henry II. The 
to gain him over, and for their own ends they 
molt magnificent ruinous cruſade to the Holy Lands, where he took Aſca- 
| lon, and performed actions of valour, that gave countenance even to the 
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fables of antiquity. After ſeveral ious, but fruitleſs campaigns, he made 
a truce of three years with Saladin em of the Saracens; and in his 
return to England he was treacherouſly ſurpriſed by the Duke of Auſtria ; 
who, in 1193, ſent him a priſoner to the emperor Henry VI. His ran- 
ſom was fixed by the ſordid emperor at 150,000 merks ; about 300, Oo0l. 
of our nt money. 

the Scottiſh kings enjoyed their lands in England, they found 
it their intereſt, once generally in every king's reign, to perform the ſame 
homage ; but when they were deprived of their ſaid they paid no more 


homage *. 

Woollen broad cloths were made in E at this time. An ox ſold 
for three ſhillings, which anſwers to nine ſhillings of our money, and a ſheep 
at four pence, or one ſhilling, Weights and meaſures were now ordered 
to be the ſame all over the kin Richard was ſlain in beſieging 
the caſtle of Chalons in the year 1199, the 42d of his age, and 10th of his 


The ign of his brother John, who ſucceeded him, is infamous in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, He is faid to have put to death Arthur the cldeſt ſon of 
his brother Geoffrey, who had the hereditary right to the crown. The 
young prince's mother Conſtance, complained to Philip, the king of France; 
who, upon John's non-appearance at his court as a vaſſal, deprived him of 


| Normandy... John notwithſtanding, in his wars with the French, Scotch, 


and Iriſh, gave many proofs of perſonal valour ; but became at laſt ſo ap- 
prehenſive of a French invaſion, that he rendered himſelf a tributary to the 

pe, and laid his crown and regalia at the foot of the legate Pandulph, who 
— for five days. The great barons reſented his meanneſs, by taking 
arms; but he repeated his ſhameful ſubmiſſions to the pope, and after ex- 
periencing various fortunes of war, John was at laſt brought fo low, that 
the barons obliged him, in 1416, to fign the great deed ſo well known by 
the name of Magna Charta. Though this charter is deemed the founda- 
tion of Engliſh liberty, yet it is —— — of thoſe im- 
munities which the barons and their followers had poſſeſſed under the Saxon 
princes, and which they claimed by the charters of Henry I. and Henry LI. 
As the principles of liberty, however, came to be more enlarged, and pro- 
perty to be better ſecured, this charter, by various ſubſequent acts and ex- 
planations, came to be applicable to every Engliſh ſubjeR, as well as to the 
barons, knights, and burgeſſes. John had ſcarcely ſigned it, but he retrac- 
ted, and called upon the pope for protection, when the barons withdrew 
their allegiance from John, and transferred it to Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of 
Philip Auguſtus, kiug of France. This gave umbrage to the pope ; and 
the barons being apprehenſive of their country becoming a province to France, 
they returned to John's allegiance; but he was unable to protect them, till 
the pope refuſed to confirm the title of Lewis. Joha died in 1216, in the 
18th year of his reign, and 49th of his age, juſt as he had a glimple of 
reſuming his authority. 

The city of London owes ſome of her privileges to him. The office of 


mayor, before his reign, was for life ; but he gave them a charter to chuſe 
| | $s F A 

le appears however, that William 1 king of Scotland, and his ſubjoRts, conſented 
to acknowledge the king of Eugland and his heirs, to all perpetuity, to be their ſove- 
reigns and liege lords, and they did homage for the kingdom of Scoriand accordingly ; 


dut this advantage was given up by Richard I. Vide lord Lyulcton's Hiſtory of Henry 
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a mayor out of their own body, annually, and to ele& their ſheriffs and com- 
mon-council annually, as at preſent. 

England was in a deplorable fituation when her crown devolved upon 
Henry III. the late king's fon, who was but nine years of age. The earl of 
Pembroke was choſen his guardian; and the pope takin part with 

oung prince, the French were defeated and driven out of the kingdom, 
Wwerr king obliged to renounce all claims upon the crown of England. The 
regent, earl of Pembroke, who had thus retrieved the independency of his 
country, died 1219, and the regency devolved upon the biſhop ef Wincheſ- 
ter. The king was of a ſoft, pliable diſpoſition, and had been perfuaded to 
violate the Great Charter. Indeed he always endeavouring to evade 
the privileges which he had been compelled to grant and confirm. An aſ- 
fociation of the barons was formed againſt him and his government, and a 
civil war breaking out, Henry ſeemed to be abandoned by all but his Ga- 
fcons, and foreign mercenaries. His profuſion brought him into inexpreſ- 
fible difficulties ; and the famous Stephen Montfort, who had married his 
fiſter, and was made earl of Leicefter, being choſen general of the affocia- 
tion, the king and his two ſons were defeated, and taken priſoners at the 
battle of Lewes. A difference happening between Montfort and the earl of 
Glouceſter, a nobleman of great authority, prince Edward, Henry's eldeſt 
ſon, obtained his liberty, and aſſembling as many as he could of his father”; 


ſubjects, who were jealous of Mentfort, and weary of the tyranny of the 


barons, he gave battle to the rebels, whom he defeated at Eveſham, Auguſt 
4th, 1265, and killed Montfort. The repreſentatives of the commons of 
England, both knights and burgeſſes, formed now part of the Englih legi- 
flature, in a ſeparate houſe, and this gave the firſt blow to feudal tenures in 
England : but hiſtorians are not agreed in what manner the commons be- 
fore this time formed any part of the Engliſh parliaments, or great councils. 
Prince Edward being afterwards engaged in, a cruſade, Henry, during his 
abſence, died in 1272, the fixty-fourth year of his age, and fifty-fixth of his 
reign, which was uncomfortable and inglorious ; and yet, to the s of 
this reign, the people in great meaſure owe the liberties of the preſent day. 
Intereſt had in that age mounted to an enormous height. are in- 
ftances of gol. per cent. being paid for money, which tempted the Jews, 
to remain in England, notwithſtanding the grievous oppreſſions they labour- 
ed under, from the bigotry of the age, and Henry's extortions. In 1255 
Henry made a freſh demand of 8000 mecks from the Jews, and threatened 
to hang them if they refuſed compliance. They now loft all patience, and 
deſired leave to retire with their effects out of the kingdom, but the king 
replied, « How can I remedy the oppreſſion you complain of? I am my 
a r; I am deſpoiled; r 
bove 200,000 merks ; and if I had ſaid 300,000, I ſhould not exceed the 
truth; I am obliged to pay my ſon prince Edward 15,000 merks a year; | 
have not a farthing, and I muſt have money from any hand, from any quar- 
ter, or by any means.” King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 
marks from a Jew at. Briſtol ; and on his refuſal, ordered one of his teeth 
to be drawn every day till he ſhould conſent. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth, 
and then paid the ſum required of him. Trial by ordeal was now entirely 
diſuſed, and that by duel diſcouraged. Bracton's famous law treatiſe was 
publiſhed in this reign. | | ; 
Edward returning to England, on the news of his father's death, invited 
all who held of his crown in capite, to his coronation dinner, which conſiſted 
(that the reader may bave ſome idea of the luxury of the times) of 278 
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dacon 450 h — ——— — —— 
thirteen fat goats. (See Rymer's Fadera.) Alexander III. king of Scot- 
land was at the ſolemnity, and on the occaſion 500 horſes were let looſe, 
all that could catch them to keep them. 

Edward was a brave and politic prince, and being perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with the laws, intereſts, and conſtitution of his kingdom, his Ons, 
and reformations of his laws, have juſtly given him the title of the Engliſh 
Juftinian. He paſſed the famous Mortmain act, whereby all perſons © were 
reſtrained from giving by will. or otherwise, their eſtates to (thoſe 20 called) 
religious purpoſes, and the ſocieties that never die, without a licence from 
the crown.” He granted certain privileges. to the Cinque Ports, which, 

now very inconſiderable, were then obliged to attend the king when 
he went beyond ſea, with fifty-ſeven ſhips, each having twenty armed ſoldiers 
on board, and to maintain them at their own- coafts for the ſpade of fifteen 
days. FieTeduced the Welch to pay him tribute, and annexed. its ptincipa- 
ity to his crown, and was the firſt who gave the title of prince of Wales to 
his eldeft fon. | i 

His vaſt connections with the continent were productive of many benefits 
to his ſubjecta, particularly by the introduction of reading - glaſſes and ſpec- 
tacles ; though they are ſaid to have been idbented in the late reign, by the 
famous friar Bacon. Windmills were erected in England about the ſame 
time, and the regulation of gold and ſilver workmanſhip was aſcertained by 
ak eſſay, and mark ofthe goldſmith's company. After all, Edward's con- 
tinental wars were unfortunate both to himſelf and the Engliſh, by draining 
them of their wealth ; and it is thought that he tvo much neglected rhe 
woollen manufactures of his kingdom. He was often embroiled with the 

eſpecially _ the affairs af Scotland; and he died in 1307, in the 
-ninth yeaz of his age, and thirty- fifth of his reign, while he was upon 
a freſh expedition to exterminate that people. He ordered his heart to be 
ſent to the Holy Land, with 32,090. for the maintenance of what is called 
the Holy Sepulchre. | v 
His fon and ſucceſſor Edward II. ſhewed carly diſpoſitions for enocuragi 
favourites; but Gaveſton, his chief minion, a Gaſcon, being baniſhed by his 
father Edward, he mounted the throne with vaſt advantages, both political 
and perſonal, all which he ſoon forfeited by his own imprudence. He re- 
called Gaveſton, and loaded him with honours, and married Iſabella, daughter 
of the French king, who reſtored to him part of the territories ,h Ed- 
ward I. had loſt in France. The harons, however, obliged him once more to 
baniſh his favourite, and to confirm the Great Charter, while king Robert 
Bruce recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle of Stirling; near to 
which, at Bannockburn, Edward in perſon received the greateſt defeat 
England ever suffered, in 1314. Gaveſton being beheaded by the barons, 
they fixed upon. young Hugh Spencer as a ſpy upon the king, but he ſoon be- 
came his re: through his pride, avarice, and ambition, was baniſh- 
ed, together with his father, whom he had procured to be made earl of Win- 
cheſter. The queen, a furious ambitious woman, perſuaded her huſband to 
recall the Spencers, while the common people, from their hatred to the ba- 
rons, joined the king's ſtandard, and after defeating them, reſtored him to the 
exerciſe of all his prerogatives. A cruel uſe was made of thoſe ſucceſſes, 
and many noble patriots, with their eſtates, fell victims to the queen's re- 
venge ; but at laſt ſhe became enamoured with Mortimer, who was 
her pri „ and had been one of the moſt active the anti-royalitt lords. 
A. breach between her and the Spencers ſoon followed, and going over to 
France with her lover, ſhe found means to form foch » party in Eagland, 
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that, returning with ſome French troops, ſhe put the eldeſt Spencer to an 
ignommious death, made her huſband priſoner, and forced him to abdicate 
his crown in favour of his ſon Edward III. then fifteen years of age. Noth. 
ing now but the death of Edward II. was wanting to complete her guilt : and 
he was moſt barbarouſly murdered in Berkley-caftle, by ruffians, ſuppoſed 
to be employed by her and her paramour Mortimer, in the year 1327. 

Upon an average, the difference of living then and now, ſeems to be 
nearly as 5 or 6 is to 1, always remembering that the money contained 
thrice as much ſilver as our money or coin of the ſame denomination does. 
Thus, for example, if a gooſe then coſt zd. x, that is 74 of our money, or 
according to the proportion of 6 to 1, it would now coſt us 38. gd. The 
knights Templars were ſuppreſſed in this reign, owing to their enormous 
vices, + | B d. 34 
Edward III. mounted the throne in 1327. He was then under the tui- 
tion of his mother, who cohabited with Mortimer, and they endeavoured to 
keep poſſeſſion of their power by executing many popular meaſures, and put- 
ting an end to all national differences with Scotland, for which Mortimer was 
created earl of March. Edward, young as he was, was ſoon ſenſible of their 
deſigns. He ſurpriſed them in perſon at the head of a few chofen friends in 
the caſtle of Nottingham. Mortimer was put to a public death, banged as a 
traitor at the common gallows at 'Tyburn, and the queen herſelf was ſhut up 
in confinement twenty-eight years, to her death. It was not long before 
Edward found means to quarrel with David king of Scotland, though he 
had married his ſiſter, and he was driven to France by Edward Baliol, who 
acted as Edward's tributary, king of Scotland, and general, and did the ſame 
homage to Edward for Scotland, as his father had done to Edward I. Soon 
after, upon the death of Charles the Fair, king of France (without iſſue), 
who had ſucceeded by virtue of the Salic law, which the French pretended 
cut off all female ſucceſſion to that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it as be- 
ing the next heir male by ſucceſſion ; but he was oppoſed by Edward, as 
being the fon of Iſabella, who was fiſter to the three laſt- mentioned kings of 
France, and firft in the female ſucceſſion. The former was preferred, but 
the caſe being doubtful, Edward purſued his claim, and invaded France with 
a powerful army. 

On this occaſion the vaſt difference between the feudal conſtitutions of 
France, which were then in full force, and the goverament of England, more 
favourable to public liberty, appeared. The French officers knew no ſubor- 
dination. and their men were equally undiſciplined and diiobedient, 
though far more numerous than their enemies in the ſicld. The Engliſh 
freemen on the other having now vaſt property to ſight for, which they 
could call their own, independent of a feudal law, knew its value, and had learnt 
to defend it by providing themſelves with proper armour, and ſubmitting to 
mili exerciſes, and proper ſubordination in the field. The war, on the 
part of Edward was therefore a contiuued ſcene of ſucccſs and victory. In 
1340 he took the title of king of France, uſing it in all public acts, and 
quartered the arms of king of France with his own, adding this motto, Dieu 
non droit, God and my right.” At Creſſy, Auguit 26th, 1346, 2. 
bove 100, 00 French were defeated, chiefly by the valour of the prince of 
Wales, who was but ſixteen years of age (his father being no more than 
thir:y-four) though the Engliſh did not exceed 30,000. The lols of the French 
far exceeded the number of the Engliſh army, whoſe loſs conſiſted of no more 


than three knights and one eſquire, aud about fifty private men. The hottie 
* 0 
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of Poictiers was fought in 1356, between the prince of Wales and the 
French king John, but with greatly ſuperior advantages of numbers on the 

of the French, who were totally defeated, and their king a:d his favour- 
ite ſon Philip taken priſoners. It is thought that the number of French kil- 
led in this battle, was double that of all the Engliſh army; but the modeſty 
and politene's with which the prince treated his royal priſoners, formed the 


| 1 wreath in his garland. 


rd's glories were not confged to France. Having left his queen 
I daughter to the earl of Hainault, regent of England, ſhe had the 
good fortune to take priſoner David king of Seotland, who had ventured to 
invade England, about fix weeks after the battle of Crefſy was fought, and 
remained a priſoner eleven years. Thus Edward had the glory to ſee two 
crowned heads his captives at London. Both kings were afterwards ranſum- 
ed, David for 100,000 marks, and John for three millions of gold crowns ; 
but John returned to England, and died at the palace of the Savoy. Af. 
ter the treaty of Bretigni, into which Edward III. is faid to have been 
frightened by a dreadful ſtorm, his fortunes declined. He had reſigned his 
French dominions entirely to the prince of Wales, and he ſunk in the eſteem 
of his ſubjects at home, on iccount of his attachment to his miſtreſs, one 
Alice Pierce. The prince of Wales, commonly called the Black Prince *, 
from his wearing that armour, while he was making a glorions campaign in 
Spai . where he reinſtated Peter the Gruel on that throne, was ſeized 
with a confumptive diſorder, which carried him. off in the year 1372. His 
father did not long ſurvive him 3 for he died, diſpirited and obſcure, at 
Shene in Surry, in the year aps | the Gpth of his age, and 51ſt of his 
reign. "Id 
No prince ever underſtood the balance and intereſts of E better 
than Edward did, and he was one of the belt and molt illuſtrious * that 
fat on the Engliſh throne. Having fet his heart on the conqueſt of France, 
he gratitied the more readily his people in their demands, for protection and 
ſecurity to their liberties and properties, but he thereby exhauſted his regal 
dominions ; neither was his ſucceſſor, when he mounted the throne, ſo power- 
ful a prince as he was in the beginning of his reign. He has the glory of in- 
viting over and protecting fullers, dyers, weavers, and other artificers from 
Flanders, and of e{tabliſhing the woollen manufacture among the Engliſh, 
who, till his time generally exported the unwrought commodity. The rate 
of living in his reign ſeems to have been much the ſame as in the preceding 
reign ; and few of the Engliſh ſhips even of war, exceeded forty or ſifty tons. 
But notwithſtanding the vaſt increaſe of property in England, villanage ſtill 
continued in the royal, epiſcopal, and baromal manors. Hiſtorians are not 
agreed whether Edward made uſe of artillery in his firſt invaſion of France, 
but it certainly was well known before his death. The magnificent caſtle of 
Windſor was built by Edward III. and his method of conducting that work 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the people of that age. Inſtead 
of alluring workmen by contracts and wages, he aſſeſſed every county in 
England to ſend him ſo many maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he had been 
levying an army. Soldiers were enliſted ouly for a ſhort, *:me ; they lived 


idle all the reſt of the year, and commonly all the reſt of their lives; one 


ſucceſsful campaign by pay and plunder, and the ranſom of priſoners, was 


* He was 4l he ficü in England chat had the tigle of D. le, being created by his fa- 


ther Duke „ Cornwall; and ever fince, the eldeſt fon of the king of England is by birth, 
duke of Coruwall. | | bug 


_ ENGLAND. 
ſuppoſed to be a ſmall fortune to a man; which was a great allurement to 
enter into the ſervice. The wages of a maſter carpenter was limited | 


the whole year to three pence a day, a common carpenter to two pence, mo- 
ney of that age. 


t 
Yes ve the finiſhing blow to Romiſh ſuperſtition in 


this and many other 

ms of Europe. He had many friends in the univerſity of Oxford and 
at court, and was powerfully protected againſt the evil deſigns of the pope 
. uo depen armed pow ga 1 
other great men. His diſciples were diſtinguiſhed name i 
bites or Lollards. | * 5 

Richard II. fon of the Black Prince, was no more than eleven years of 
age when he mounted the throne. The Engliſh arms were then unſucceſsful 
both in France and in Scotland; but the doctrines of Wickliffe took root 
under the influence of the duke of Lancaſter, the king's uncle and one of his 
guardians, and gave 
ranks of people. The truth ia, agric a ſtate, 
that corn, and other.victuals, were ſuffered to be tranſported, and the ag | 
lſh had fallen upon a way of manufacturing, for exportation, their leather, 
horns, and other native commadities ; and with regard to the woollen manu- 
ſactures, they ſeem, from records, to have been exceeded by none in Europe. 
John of Guant's foreign connections with the crowns of Portugal and Spain 
were of prejudice to and: and ſo many men were employed in unſuc- 
ceſsful wars, that -the commons of England, like powder, receiving a ſpark 
of fire, all at once flamed out into a ſucceſſion, under the conduct of Ball, 
a prieſt, Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and others, the loweſt of the people. 
The conduct of theſe iufurgents was very violent, and in many reſpects ex- 
2 unjuſtifiable : but it eannot juſtly be denied, that the common people 

England then laboured under many oppreſſions, particularly a poll-ax, 
had — reaſon to be diſcontented with the government. 85 

Richard was not then above fixteen, but he acted with ſpirit and wi- 
dom. He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head of the Londoners, 
while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, had the courage to put 
Tyler, the leader of the malecontents, to death, in the midſt of his adherents. 
Richard then aſſociated to himſelf a new ſet of favourites. His and 
great lords again took up arms, and being headed by,the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, the king's uncle, they forced Richard once more into terms ; but 
being inſincere in all his compliances, he was upon the point of becoming 
more deſpotic than any king in England ever had when he loſt his crown 
and life by a ſudden cataſtrophe. 

A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, ſon to the duke of 
Lancaſter, and the duke of Norfolk; and Richard baniſbed them both, with 
particular marks of injuſtice ta the former, who now became duke of Lan- 
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waſter, by his father's death; and Richard carrying over a army 
to quell a rebellion in Ireland, a ftrong — ot ramen 
refult of Richard's tyranny, who offered the duke of Lancaſter the crown. 
France at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, and was ſoon at the 

head of 60,000 men, all of them Engliſh. Richard hurried back to Eng- 
land, where his troops refuſing to fight, and his ſubjects, whom he had affec- 
ted to deſpiſe, generally deſerting him, he was priſoner with no more 
than twenty attendants ; and being carried to London, he was depoſed in 
parliament, upon a formal charge of tyranny and miſconduct; and ſoon 
after he is ſuppoſed to have been ſtarved to death in priſon, in the year 1399 
the 34th of his age, and the 23d of his reign. He had na iſſue by either of 
his two marriages. | 

Though the nobility of England, were poſſeſſed r 
time of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated influence of the 
commons. They had the courage to remonſtrate boldly in parliament a- 
gainſt the uſury, which was but too much practiſed in England, and other 
abuſes of both clergy and laity : and the deftruRtion of the feudal powers 
foon followed. 

Henry the Fourth *, ſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancafter, fourth 
fon of Edward III. being ſettled on the throne of England, in prejudice to 
the elder branches of Edward III. 's family, the great nobility were in hopes 
that this glaring defect in pis title would render him dependent upon them. 
At firſt ſome conſpiracies were formed againſt him among his great men, as 
the dukes of 8 and Exeter, the earls of Glouceſter and Saliſbury, and 
the archbiſhop of York ; but he cruſhed them by his activity and ſteadineſa, 
and laid a plan for reducing their overgrown power. This was underſtood by 
the Percy family the greateſt in the north of England, who complained of 
Henry having deprived them of ſome Scotch priſoners, whom they had taken 
in battle; and a dangerous rebellion broke out under the old earl of North- 
umberland, and his ſon the famous Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, but it 
ended in the defeat of the rebels, chiefly by the valour of the prince of Wales. 
With equal good fortune, Henry ſuppreſſed the inſurrection of the Welch, 
under Owen Glendower : and by his prudent conceſſions to his parliament, 
to the commons particularly, he at laſt conquered all oppoſition, while, to 
falve the defect of his title, the parliament entailed the crown upon him, and 
the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, thereby ſhutting out all female 
ſucceſſion. The young duke of Rothſay, heir to the crown of Scotland 
(afterwards James I. of that kingdom), falling a priſoner into Henry's hands 
about the time, was of infinite ſervice to his government; and before his 
death, which happened in 1413, in the 46th year of his age, and 13th 
of his reign, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his ſon and ſucceſſor, the prince of 
Wales, diſengage himſelf from many youthful follies, which then had dif- 
graced his conduct. 

The Engliſh marine was now ſo greatly increaſed, that we find an m—_ 

ve 

* The throne being vow vacant, the duke of Lancaſter Repped forth, and diy 
crofled himſelf on his forchead and on his breaſt, and called upon the name of Chiift, 
= > "oxy theſe words, which 1 ſhall give in the original language, bccauſe of their 

gulacity, 

In the L and Holy Ghoſl, 1 , this rewwme 
of 4 — —_ the SY a yr ib Bron —— 271. am deſcen- | 
dit by right line of the blode (meaving a claim iu right of his mother) coming from the gude 
ting Henry therds and throge that right that God of bis grace bath ent me, with of in, 
and of my fad, ts recover it ; the which rewine was in poynt to be ondone by of 29+ 
vernance, and ondoying of the gude laws. 
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veſſel of 200 tons in the Baltic, and many other ſhips of equal burden, carrying 
on an immenſe trade all over Europe, but with the Hanſe towns in particular. 
With regard to public liberty, Henry IV. as I have already hinted, was the 
firſt prince who gave the different orders in parliament, eſpecially that of the 
commons, their due weight. It is however a little ſurpriſing, that learni 
was at this time in a much lower ſtate in England, and all over Euro 
it had been 200 years before. Biſhops, when teſtifying ſynodal acts, were 
often forced to do it by proxy in the following terms, viz. © As I cannot 
read myſelf, N. N. hath ſubſcribed for me ; or, As my lord biſhop cannot 
write himſelf, at his requeſt I have ſubſcribed ” By the influence of the 
court and the intrigues of the clergy, an act was obtained in the ſeſſions of 
parliament 1401 for the burning of heretics, occaſioned by the great increaſe 
of the Wickliffities or Lollards ; and immediately after, one Sawtre, pariſh- 
prieſt of St. Ofithe in London, was burnt alive by the king's writ, directed to 
the mayor and ſheriſſs of London. | 

The balance of trade with foreign parts was againſt England at the ac- 
ceſſion of Henry V. in 1413, ſo greatly had luxury increaſed. The Lol- 
lards, or the followers of Wickliffe, were exceſſively numerous, ald fir John 
Oldcaftle and lord Cobham having joined them, it was pretended that he 
had agreed to put himſelf at their head, with a deſign to overturn the 
government; but this appears to have been a groundleſs accuſation, from a 
bloody zeal of the clergy, though he was put to death in conſequence of it. 
His only real crime ſeems to have been the ſpirit with which he oppoſed the 
ſuperſtition of the age, and he was the firſt of the nobility who ſuffered ou 
account of religion. Henry was about this time engaged in a conteſt with 
France, which he had many incitements for invading. He demanded a re- 
ſtitution of Normandy, and other provinces that had been raviſhed from 
England in the preceding reigns ; alſo the payment of certain arrears due 
for king John's ranſom ſince the reign of Edward the III. and availing him- 
ſelf of the diſtracted ftate of that kingdom by the Orleans and Burgundy 
factions, he invaded jt, where he firſt took Harfleur, and them defeated the 
French in the battle of Agincourt, which equalled thoſe of Creſſy and 
Poictiers in glory to the Engliſh, but exceeded them in its conſequences, on 
account of the vaſt number of French princes of the blood, and other great 
noblemen, who were there killed. Henry, who was as great a politician as 
a warrior, made ſuch alliances, and divided thc French among themſelves fo 
effeQually, that he forced the queen of France, whoſe huſband, Charles VI. 
was a lunatic, to agree to his marrying her daughter, the princeſs Catharine, 
to diſinherit the dauphin, and to declare Henry regent of France during her 
huſband's life, and him and his iſſue ſucceſſors to the French monarchy, 
which muſt at this time have been exterminated, had not the Scots (though 
their king ſtill continued Henry's captive) furniſhed the dauphin with vaſt 
- ſupplies, and preſerved the French crown for his head. Henry however made 
a triumphal entry into Paris, where the dauphin was proſcribed ; and af- 
ter receiving the fealty of the French nobility, he returned to England to 
levy a force that might cruſh the dauphin and his Scotch auxiliaries He 
probably would have been ſucceſsful, had he not died of a pleuritic diſorder, 
1442, the 34th year of his age, and the 10th of his rei 

Henry V's vaſt ſucceſſes in France revived the trade of England, and at 
the ſame time increaſed and eſtabliſhed the privileges and liberties of the Eng- 
liſh commonalty. As he died when he was only thirty four years of age, it 
is hard to ſay, if he had lived, whether he might not have given the law to al 
the continent of Europe, which was then greatly diſtracted by the diviſions 
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among its princes; but whether this would have been of ſervice or prejudice 
to the growing liberties of the Engliſh ſubjects, we cannot determine. 

By an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues of the crown 
during this reiga, it appears that they amounted only to 55,7141. a year, 
which is nearly the ſame with the revenues in Henry III time, and the kings 
of England had neither become much richer nor poorer if the contfe of 
200 years. The ordinary expences of the ment amounted to 5 2,507.1 
fs that the king had of farplus only 4,2071. for the ſu of his houſehold 
for his wardrobe, for the expence of embaſſies, and articles. This ſum 
was not nearly ſufficient even in time of peace: and to carry on his wars, 
this great conqueror was reduced to many miſerable ſhifts ; he borrowed 
from all quarters ; he pawned his jewels, and ſometimes the crown itſelf : he 
ran in arrears to his army; and he was often obliged to ſtop in the midft of 
his career of victory, and to grant a truce to the enemy. I mention theſe 
particulars, that the reader may judge of the fimplicity and temperance of 
our predeceſſors three centuries ago, when the expences of the greateſt king 
in Europe were ſcarcely equal to the penſion of a ſuperannuated courtier of 
the preſent age. | 

It required a prince equally able with Henry IV. and V. to confirm the 
title of the Lancaſter houſe to the throne of England. Henry VI. ſurnamed 
of Windſor, was no more than nine months 5 when, iu conſequence of 
the treaty of Troyes, concluded by his father with the French court, he 
was proclaimed king of France as well as England. He was under the tui- 
tion of his two * the dukes of Bedford and Glouceſter, both of them 
prom of great accompliſhments, virtues, and courage, but unable to = 

their brother's conqueſts. Upon the death of Charles VI. the - 
tions of the French for his family revived in the perſon of his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Charles VII. The duke of Bedford, who was regent of France, 
performed many glorious actions, and at laſt laid ſiege to Orleans, which, if 
taken would have compleated the conqueſt of France. The fiege was rai- 
ſed by the valour and good conduct of the Maid of Orleans, a phenomenon 
hardly to be paralleled in hiſtory, ſhe being of the loweſt extraction, and bred a 
cow-keeper, and ſometimes a helper in ſtables in 4 inns. She muſt not- 
withſtanding have poſſeſſed an amazing fund of ſagacity as well as valour. 
After an unparalleled train of heroic actions, and placing the crown upon 
her ſovereign's head, ſhe was taken priſoner by the Engliſh in making a ſally 
2 the ſiege of Compeigne, who burnt her alive for a witch at Roan, 

1 3O, 1451. 

The death of the duke oſ Bedford, and the agreement of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the great ally of the Engliſh, with Charles VII. contributed to the 
entire ruin of the Engliſh intereit in France, and the loſs of all their fine 
provinces in that kingdom, notwithſtanding the amazing courage of Talbot 
the firit earl of Shrewſbury, and their other officers. The capital misfortune 
of England, at this time, was its diſunion at home. The duke of Glou- 
ceſter loſt his authority in the government, and the king married Margaret 
of Anjou, daughter to the needy king of Sicily; a woman of a high ſpirit, 
but an implacable diſpoſition; while the cardinal of Wincheſter, who was the 
rieheſt ſubje& in England if not in Europe, preſided at the head of the treaſu- 
ry, and by his avarice ruined the intereſt of England, both at home and 
abroad. Next to the cardinal, the duke of York, who was lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, was the moſt powerful ſubje& in England. He was deſcended 
by the mother's fide from Lionel, an elder fon of Edward III, and prior ia 
Chim ts the reigning king, 3 deſoended from John ef Gaunt, Bd- 
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ward's youngeſt ſon; and he affected to keep up the diſtinction of a white 
roſe, that of the houſe of Lancaſter being red. It is certain that he paid ns 
regard to the parliamentary entail of the crown upon the reigning family, 
and be loſt no opportunity of forming a party to aſſert his right but acted 
at firſt with a moſt profound diſſimulation. The duke of Suffolk was a fa. 
rourite of the queen, who was a. profeſſed enemy to the duke of York, but 
being impeached in parliament, he was baviſhed for five years, and had hit 
head ſtruck off on board a ſhip, by a common failor. This was followed 
by an inſurrection of 20,000 Kentiſh-men, headed by one Jack Cade, a*man 
of low condition, who ſent to the court a liſt of grievances ; but he was de. 
feated by the valour of the citizens of London, and the queen ſeemed to 
be perfectly ſecure againſt the duke of York. The inglorious management 
of the Engliſh aſſairs in France befriended him, and upon his arrival in Eng. 
land from Ireland, he found a ſtrong party of the nobillty his friends: bat 
being conſidered as the fomenter of Cade's rebellion, he profeſſed the mot 
profound reverence to Henry. 

The perſons in high power aud reputation in England, next to the duke 
of York, were the earl of Saliſbury, and his ſon the earl of Warwick. The 
latter had the greateſt land eſtate of any ſubject in England, and his vaſt 
abilities, joined to ſome virtues, rendered him equally popular. Both father 
and ſon were ſecretly on the fide of York ; and during a fit of illneſs of the 
king, that duke was made protector of the realm. Both ſides now prepared 
for arms, and the king recovering, the queen with wonderful activity aſſem- 
' bled an army: but the royaliſts were defeated in the tirſt battle of St. Al. 
ban's, and the king himſelf was taken priſoner. The duke of York was once 
more declared protector ef the kingdom, but it was not long before the 
queen reſumed all her influence in the government, and the king, though his 
weakneſs became every day more and more viſible, recovered all his authority. 

The duke of York upon this threw off the maſk, and in 1450, he openly 
claimed the crown, and the queen was again defeated by the earl of War- 
wick, who was now called the king-maker. A parliament upon this being 
aſſembled, it was enacted, that Henry ſhould poſleſs the throne for life, but 
that the duke of York ſhould ſuèceed him, to the excluſion of all Henry's 
iſſue. All, excepting the magnanimous queen, agreed to this compromiſe. 
She retreated northwards, and the king being till a priſener, ſhe pleaded his 
eauſe ſo well, that, aſſembling a freſh army, ſhe fought the battle of Wake- 
held, where the duke of York was defeated and ſlain in 1460. 

It is pretty extraordinary, that though the duke of York and his party 
epenly aſſerted his claim to the crown, they {till profeſſed allegiance to Henry: 
but the duke of York's ſon, afterwards Edward IV. prepared to revenge 
his father's death, and obtained ſeveral victories over the royaliſts. The 
queen, however, advanced towards London, and defeating the earl of War- 
wick, in the ſecond battle of St. Alban's, ſhe delivered her huſband ; but 
the diſorders committed by her northern troops diſguſted the Londoners 
ſo much, that ſhe durſt not enter London, where the duke of York was re- 
ceived on the 28th of February, 1461, while the queen and her huſband 
were obliged to retreat northwards. She ſoon raiſed another army, and 
ſought the battle of Towton, the moſt bloody perhaps that ever happened 
in any civil war. After prodigies of valour had been performed on both 
ſides, the victory remained with young king Edward, and near 40,000 men 
lay dead on the field of battle. Margaret and her huſband were once morc 
obliged to fly to Scotland, where they met with generous protection. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that this civil war was carried on with great · 
er neſity than any perhaps ever known, Margaret was as bloed 
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_ and when priſoners on either fide were made, their 
pecially if they were of any rank, were deferred only for a few 


Margaret by the conceſſions ſhe made to the Scots, ſoon raiſed a freſh 
army there, and in the north of England, but met with defeat upon de- 
feat, — at laſt her huſband, the unfortunate Henry, was carried prifoner to 

The duke of York, now Edward IV. being crowned on the 29th of 
June, fell in love with, and privately married Elizabeth, the widow of Sir 
John Gray, though he had ſome time before ſent the earl of Warwick ta 
demand the king of France's filter in marriage,” in which embaſſy he was 
ſucceſsful, and nothing remained but the bringing over the princeſs into 
England. When the ſecret of Edward's marriage broke out, the haughty 
earl deeming himſelf affronted, returned to England inflamed with rage and 
indignation ; and from being Edward's beſt friend became his moſt formi- 
dable enemy, and gaining over the duke of Clarence, Edward was made 
priſoner, but eſcaping from his confinement, the earl of Warwiok, and the 
French king, Lewis XI. declared for the ' reſtoration of Henry, who was 
replaced on the throne, and Edward narrowly eſcaped to Holland. Return- 
ing from thence, he advanced to London under pretence of claiming his 
dukedom of Vork; but being received into the capital, he reſumed the 
erciſe of royal authority, made king Henry once more his priſoner, a:4 
defeated and killed Warwick, in the battle of Barnet. A few days aft, 
he defeated a freſſi army of L. ancaſtrians, and made queen Margaret priſoner, 
together with her ſon prince Edward, whom Edward's brother, the duke of 
Glouceſter, murdered in cold blood, as he is faid (but with no great ſhew 
ef probability) to have done his father Henry VI. then a priſoner in the 
Tower of London, a few days after, in the year 1471. 

Edward, partly to amuſe the public, and partly to fupply the vaſt expences 
of his court, pretended ſometimes to quarreh and ſometimes to treat with 
France, but his irregularities brought him to his death (1483) in the twenty- 
third year of his reign, and forty-ſecond of his age. 

Notwithſtanding the turbulence of the times, the trade and manufactures 
of England, particularly the woollen, increaſed during the reigns of Heure 
VI. and Edward IV. So early as 1440, a navigation act was thought of 
by the Engliſh, as the only means to preſerve to themſelves the benetit of - 
being the ſole carriers of their own merchandiſe ; but foreign influence pre- 
vented Henry's paſſing the bill for that purpoſe. The invention of printing, 
which is generally ſuppoſed to have been imported into England by William 
Caxton, and which received ſome countenance from Edward, is the chicf 
glory of his reign ; but learning in general was then in a poor ſtate in Eng- 
land. The lord Tiptoft was its great patron, and ſeems to have been the 
arit Engliſh noblegan who cultivated what are now called the belles let- 
tres. The books printed by Caxton are moſtly re-tranflations, or compila- 
tions from the French or Monkith Latin; but it muſt be acknowledged, ar 
the ſame time, that literature, after this period, made a more rapid and ge- 
neral progreſs among the Engliſh, than it did in any other European na- 
tion, The famous Littleton, judge of the Common Pleas, and Forteſcue, 
chancellor of England, flouriſhed at this period. | 

Edward IV. left two ſons by his queen, who had exerciſed her power 
with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her obſcure relations.” 
Her eldeit ſon, Edward V. was et bees and his uncle the duke of 
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Gloucefter, taking advantage of the * opularity among the 
men, found — to beſte dize her iſſue, by act of park 2 
ſcandalous pretext of a pre- contract between their fathers and another lady. 
The duke, at the ſame time, was declared ian of the kingdom, and 
at laſt accepted of the crown, which was offered him by the Londoners ; 
having firſt put to death all the nobility and great men, whom he thought 
to be well affected to the late king's family. Whether the king and, his 
brother were murdered in the Tower, by his direction, i» doubtful. The 

{ probable opinion is, that they were clandeſtinely ſent abroad by his 
orders, and that elder died, but that the younger ſurvived, and. was the 
ſame who was well known by the name of Perkin Warbeck. Be this as it 
will, the Engliſh were prepoſſeſſed ſo rongly 5 Richard, as being the 
murderer of his nephews, that the earl of Ri d who ſtill remained in 
France, carried on a ſecret correſpondence with the remains of Edward IV. 
friends, and by offering to marry his eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged ta 
invade England at the head of about 2000 foreign troops; but they were 
ſoon joined by 7000 Engliſh and Welch. A battle between him and 
Richard, who was at the head of 15,000 men, enſued, at Boſworth-field, in 
which Richard, after diſplaying moſt aſtoniſhing acts of valour, was 
killed, having been firſt abandoned by a main diviſion of his army, under lord 
Stanley and his brother, in the year 1485. 

Though the ſame act of baſtardy affected the daughters, as well as the 
Tons of the late king, yet no diſputes were raiſed upon the legitimacy of the 

inceſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Edward IV. and who, as had been be- 
Pie concerted, married Henry of Lancaſter, carl of Richmond, thereby 
uniting both houſes, which happily put an end to the long and bloody wan 
between the contending houſes of York. and. Lancaſter. Henry, however, 
reſted his right upon conqueſt, and, ſeemed to pay little regard to the ad- 
vautages of his marriage. He was the firit who inſtituted that guard called 
Zeomen, which {till ſublits, and in imitation of his predeceſſor, he gave an 
irrecoverable blow to the erous privileges aſſumed by the barons, in abo- 
liſhing liveries and retainers, by which every malefactor could, ſhelter him- 
ſelf from the law, on aſſuming a nobleman's livery, and attending his perſon. 
The deſpotic court of. ſtar- chamber owed its original to Henry; but at the 
fame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that he paſſed many acta, eſpecially for 
trade and navigation, that were highly for the benefit of his ſubjects ; and, 
as a finiſhing ſtroke to the feudal rtenures, an act paſſed by which the barons 
and gentlemen of landed intereſt were at liberty to ſell and mortgage their 
lands, without fines or licenes for the alienation. - 
This, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the moſt important act 
that ever paſſed in an Engliſh parliament, though its tendency ſeems only ta 
have been known to the politic king. Luxury, by the increaſe of trade, 
and the diſcovery of America, had broken with irreſiſtible force into Eng- 
land, and monied property being chiefly in the hands of the commons, the 
eſtates of the barons became theirs, but without any of their dangerous 
privileges 3 and thus,the baronial powers were ſoon extinguiſhed in Eng- 


Henry, after encountering and ſurmounting many difficulties both in 

8 Ireland, was attacked in the Alon of is thrane N 

man, one Perkin Warbeck, who prete to be the duke of York, 

ſan to Edward IV. and was acknowledged as ſuch by the ducheſs of Bur- 

gundy, Edward's. ſiſter. We ſhall not. follow the adventures of this young 
which were various and uncommon ; but it is certain „ 
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Engliſh, with the courts of France and Scotland, believed him to be what. 
he pretended. Henry endeavoured to e the death of Edward V. and 
his brother, but never did it to the public ſatisfaction ; and though James 
IV. of Scotland diſmiſſed Perkin out of his dominions, being engaged in 2 
treaty of marriage with Henry's oldeſt daughter, yet by the kind manner in 
which he entertained and diſmiſſed him, it is plain that he believed him to be 
the real duke of York, eſpecially as he refuſed to deliver up his u, which 
he might have done with honour, had he thought him an impoſtor. Perkin, 
after various. unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry's hands, and was ſhut - 
up in the Tower of London, from whence be endeavoured to eſcape along 
with the innocent earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was han and the 
earl beheaded. In 1499, Henry's eldeſt ſon, Arthur prince of Wales, was 
married to the princels Catharine of Arra daughter to the king and 
queen of Spain, and he dying ſoo after, Pack was H s reluctance te 
refund her great dowry, 200,000 crowns of gold, that he conſented to her 
being married again to his ſecond fon, then prince of Wales, on pretence 
that the firſt match had not been conſummated. Soon after, Henry's eldeit 
daughter, the princeſs Margaret, was ſent with?a moſt magnificent train to 
Scotland, where ſhe was married to James IV. Henry, at the time of his 
death, which happened in. 150g, the 52d year of his age, and 24th of his 
reign, was poſſeſſed of 1,800,c00l. ſterling, which is equivalent to five mil - 
lions at preſent ; ſo that he may be ſuppoſed to have been maſter of more 
ready money than all the kings in Europe befides poſſeſſed, the mines of 
Peru and Mexico being then only beginning to be worked. He was im- 
moderately fond of repleniſhing his coffers, and often tricked his parliament 
= on him ſublidies for foteign alliances which he intended not to pur» 


I have already mentioned the vaſt alteration which happened in the conſti- 
tution of England during Henry VIL.'s reign, His exceſſive love of money, 
and his avarice, was the probable reaſon why he did not become maſter of 
the Weſt Indies, be having the firſt offer of the diſcovery from Columbus, 
whoſe propoſals being rejected by Henry, that great man applied to the 
court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the diſcovery of a new world in the 
year 1492, which he effected after a paſſage of thirty-three days, and took 

of the cuuntry in the name of the king and queen of Spain. Hen- 

ry, however, made ſome amends by encouraging Cabot, a Venetian, who 
dicovered the main land of North America in 1498 ;. and we may obſerve 
to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, in order to promote commerce, he 
lent to merchants ſums of money without intereſt, when he knew that their 
ſtock was not ſufficient for thoſe enterprizes which they had in view. From 
the proportional prices of living, produced by Madox, Fleetwood, and other 
writers, 222 and breeding of cattle muſt have been prodigiouſly ad- 
vanced before Henry's death: an inſtance of this is given in the caſe of lady 
Anne, filter to Henry's queen, who had an allowance of 20s. per week for 
her exhibition, ſuſtentation, and convenient diet of meat and drink ; alſo 
for twe. gentlewomen, one woman child, one gentleman, one yeoman, and 
three grooms (in all eight perſons), 511. 118. 8d. per annum, for their wages, 
| of feven horſes, 161. gs. 4d. 

1. e. for each horſe, 21. 7s. od. I yearly, money being ſtil 1 4 times as weighty | 
as- our modern filver coin. Wheat was that year no more than 38. 4d. a 
quarter, which anſwers to 58. of our money, conſequently it was about ſeven 
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cheap, ſhe could have lived as well as on 1 200l. 108. 6d. of eur modern mo- 
ney, or ten times as cheap as at preſent. | | 

The fine arts were as far advanced in England at the acceſſion of Henry 
VIII. 1509, as in any European country, it we encept Italy; and perhaps 
no prince ever entered with greater advantages than he did on the exerciſe of 
royalty. Yonng, vigorous, and rich, without any rival, he held the balance 
of power in Europe ; but it is certain that he neglected thoſe advantages in 
eommerce, with which his father became too lately acquainted. Imagining 
he could not ſtand in need of a ſupply, he did not. improve Cabot's diſcoveries, 
and he ſuffered the Eaſt and Wett Indies to be engroſſed by Portugal and 
Spain. His vanity engaged him too much in the affairs of the continent, 
and his flatterers encouraged him to make preparations for the conqueſt of 
all France. Theſe projects and his eſtabliſhing what is p called a 
zavy royal, for the permanent defence of the nation (a moſt excellent meaſure), 
ted him into incredible expences. He became a candidate for the German 
empire, during its vacancy; but ſoon religned his pretenſions to Francis J. 
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of France, and Charles of Auſtria, king of Spain, who was elected in 1519. 
Henry's conduct, in the long and bloody wars between thoſe princes, was 


directed by Wolſey's views upon the popedom, which he hoped to gain by 
the intereſt of Charles; but finding himſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his 
matter to declare himſelf for Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the bat- 
tle of Pavia. Henry, however, continued to be the dupe of all parties, and 
to pay great part of their expences, tulat laſt he was forced to lay vaſt bur- 
dens upon his ſubjects. 

Henry continued all this time the great enemy of the reformation, and 
the champion of the popes and the Romith church. He wrote a book 
againſt Luther, * of the Seven Sacraments.” about the year 1521, for which 
the pope gave him the title of Defender of the Faith, which his ſucceſſors re- 
tain to this day; but about the year 1527, he began to have ſome ſcruples 
with regard to the validity of his marriage with his brother's widow. I 
ſhall not ſay, how far on this occaſion he might be influenced by ſcreples of 
conſcience, or averſion to the queen, or the charms of the famous Anne 
Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, whom he married, before he had ob- 
tained from Rome the proper bulls of divorce from the pope. The difficul- 
ties he met with in this proceſs, ruined Wolſey, who died heart-broken, after 
being ſtript of his immenſe poſſeſſions. 

A perplexing, though nice conjuncture of affairs, it is well known, induced 
Henry at laſt to throw off all relation to, or dependence upon the church of 
Rome, and to bring about a reformation ; in which, however, many of the 
Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions were retained. Henry never could have ef- 
tected this mighty meaſure, had it not been for his deſpotic diſpoſition, 
wluch broke out on every occaſion. Upon a ſlight ſuſpicion of his queen's 
inconſtancy, and after a ſham trial, he cut off her head in the Tower, and 
put to death ſome of her neareſt relations; and in many reſpects he acted 
in the moſt arbitrary manner, his wiſhes, however unreaſonable, being too 

readily complied with, in conſequence of the ſhameful ſervility of his parlia- 
ments. The diſſolution of the religious houſes, and the immenſe wealth that 
came to Henry, by ſeizing all the ecclefiattical property in his kingdom, ena- 
bled him to give full ſcope to his ſanguinary diſpoſition ; ſo that the beſt and 
moſt innocent blood of England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and ſeldom any long 
time paſſed without being marked with ſome illuſtrious victim of his ty- 
ranny.— Among others, was the aged counteſs of Saliſbury, deſcended im- 


mediately from Edward IV. and mother to cardinal Pole; the marquis of 
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Freter, the lord Montague, and others of the blood royal, for holding a cor- 


reſpondence with that cardinal. ö , 
is third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of fortune and 
family; but ſhe died in bringing Edward VI. into the world. His fourth 
wife was Anne, filter to the duke of Cleves. He diſliked her ſo much that 
he ſcarcely bedded with her, and obtaining a divorce, he ſuffered her to re- 
fide in England on a penſion of 30,000]. a year. His fifth wife was Catherine 
Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whoſe head he cut off for ante-nup- 
tial incontinency. His laſt wife was queen Catharine Par, in whoſe ꝓoſſeſ- 
ſion he died, after ſhe had narrowly eſcaped being brought to the ſtake, for 
her religions opinions, which favoured the reformation. Henry's cruelty 
increaſed with his years, and was now exerciſed promitcuouſly on Proteſtants 
and Catholics. He put the brave earl of Surry to death without a crime 
being provedgagainit him; and his father, the duke of Norfolk, muſt have 
ſuſſered the next day, had he not been ſaved by Henry's own death, 1547, 
in the 56th year of his age, and the 38th of his reign. | 

The ſtate of England, during the reign of Henry VIII. is, by the help of 
printing, too well known w be enlarged upon here. FHlis attention to the 
naval ſecurity of England is highly commendable ; and it is certain that he 
employed the pnjuſt and arbitrary pow he frequently aſſumed, in many re- 
ſpecs for the glory and intereſt of his ſubjects. Without enquiring into 
his religious motives, it muſt be candidly confeſſed, that had the refor- 
mation gone through all the forms preſcribed by the laws, and thie courts of 
juſtice, it probably never could have taken place, or at leait not for many 
years ; and whatever Henry's perſonal crimes or failings might have been, the 
partition he made of the church's property among his courtiers and favourites, 
and thereby reſcuing it from dead hands, undoubtedly promoted the preſeut 
greatneſs of England. With regard to learning and the arts, Henry was a 
generous encourager of both. He gave a penfion to Eraſmus, which is 
another name for learning itſelf. He brought to England, encouraged, and 
protected Hans Holbein, that excellent painter and architect; and in his 
reign, noblemen's houſes began to have the air of Italian magnificence and re- 
gularity. He was a conſtant and generous friend to Cranmer : and though 
he was, upon the whole rather whimſical than ſettled in his own principles of 
religion, he advanced and encouraged many who became afterwards the inſ- 
wyments of a more pure reformation. 

In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh, Wales was 
united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created into a kingdom, 
and Henry took the title of king inſtead of lord of Ireland. 

Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father's death 
and after ſome diſputes were over, the regency was fettled in the perfon of his 
uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the protector, and duke of Somerſet, a 
declared friend and patron of the reformation, and a bitter enemy to the 
fee of Rome. 

The reader is to obſerve in general, that the reformation was not effected 
without many public diſturbances. The common people, during the 
reigns of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the vaſt relief they had 
from abbeys and religious houſes, and being cjected from their ſmall 
corn-growing farms, had often taken arms, but had been as often ſuppreſſed 
by the government; and ſeveral of theſe iafurreftions were cruſhed in 

is reign. | 

„n however, went on rapidly, through the zeal of Cranmer, 
and ethers, ſome of them foreign Civines. Ia {ome daſes, particularly with 
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2 to the princeſs Mary, they loſt ſight of that moderation, which the 
ormers had before ſo ſtrongly recommended; and fome cruel ſanguinary 
executions, on account of religion, took place. Edward's youth excuſes him 
from blame, and his charitable endowments, as Bridewell, and St. Thomass 
hoſpitals, and alſo ſeveral ſchools which ſtill exiſt and flouriſh, ſhew the good - 
neſs of his heart. He died of a deep conſumption in 1553, in the 16th year 
of his age, and the 7th of his reign. 

Edward, on his death-bed, from his zeal for religion, had made a very un- 
eonſtitutional will, for he ſet aſide his fiſter Mary from the ſucceſſion, which 
was claimed by lady Jane Grey, daughter to the dutcheſs of Suffolk, younger 
ſiſter to Henry VIII. This lady, though ſhe had ſcarcely reached her 17th 
year, was a prodigy of learning and virtue ; but the bulk of the Englith 
nation recogniſed the claim of the princeſs Mary, who cut off lady Jane's 
head, and that of her huſband lord Guildford Dudley, ſon to the duke of 
Northumberland, who alſo fuffered in the ſame manner. 

Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, ſuppreſſed an infurre&ion under 
Wyat, and proceeded like a female fury to re-eſtabliſh popery, which ſhe did 
all over England. She recalled cardinal Pole from baniſhment, made him in- 
ſtrumental in her cruelties, and lighted up the flames of perſecution, in which 
archbiſhop Cranmer, the biſhops Ridley, Hooper, and Latimer, and many 
other illuſtrious confeſſors of the Engliſh reformed church, were conſumed ; 
not to mention a vaſt number of other ſacrifices of both fexes, and all ranks, 
that ſuffered through every quarter of the kingdom. Bonner biſhop of Lon- 
don, and Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, were the chief executioners of her 
bloody mandates ; and had ſhe lived, ſhe would have endeavoured to exter- 
minate all her proteſtant ſubjects. 

Mary now married Philip II. of Spain, who, like herſelf, was an unfeeling 
bigot to popery ; and the chief praiſe of her reign is, that by the marriage 
articles, proviſion was made for the independency of the Engliſh crown. By 
the aſſiſtance of troops, which ſhe furniſhed to her huſband, he gained the 
important battle of St. Quintin ; but that victory was ſo ill improved, that 
the French under the duke of Guiſe, ſoon after took Calais, the, only place 
then remaining to the Engliſh in France, and which had been held ever 
fince the reign of Edward III. This loſs, which was chiefly owing to car- 
dinal Pole's ſecret connections with the Freneh court is ſaid to have broken 
Mary's heart, who died in 1558, in the 42d year of her life, and 6th of her 
reign. In the heat of her perſecuting flames (ſays a contemporary writer 
of credit), were burnt to aſhes, one archbiſhop, 4 biſhops, 21 divines, 8 gen- 
tlemen, 84 artificers, 1co huſbandmen, ſervants and labourers, 26 wives, 29 
widows, 9 virgins, 2 boys, and 2 infants ; one of them whipped to death by 
Bonner, and the other, ſpringing out of the mother's womb from the 
ſtake as ſhe burned, thrown again into the fire.” Several alſo died in priſog, 
and many were otherwiſe eruclly treated. | 
Elizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Boleyn, mounted the 
throne under the moſt diſcouraging circumſtances both at home and abroad. 
Popery was the eſtabliſhed religion of England; her title to the crown, on 
account of the circumſtances attending her mother's marriage and death, was 
diſputed by Mary queen of Scots, grandchild to Henry VII's eldeſt daugh- 
ter, and wife to the dauphin of France; and the only ally ſhe had on the con- 
tinent was Philip king of Spain, who was the life and ſoul of the popiſh cauſe, 
both abroad and in England. Elizabeth was no more than 25 years of agt 
at the time of her inauguration ; but her ſufferings under 2 
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joined to the ſuperiority of her genius, had taught her caution and poli 
— ſhe ſoon ed all difficulties. a . 

In matters of religion ſhe ſucceeded with ſurpriſing facility; for in her firſt 
parliament, in 1550 the laws eſtabliſhing popery were repealed, her ſupremacy 
was reſtored, and an act of uniformity paſſed ſoon after. And it is obſerved, 
that of 9400 beneficed clergymen in England, only about 120 refuſed to 
comply with the reformation. With regard to her title, ſhe took advantage 
of the divided ſtate of Scotland, and formed a party there, by which Mary, 
now become the widow of Francis II. of France, was obliged to renounce, 
or rather to ſuſpend her claim. Elizabeth, not contented with this, ſent 
troops and money, which ſupported the Scotch malecontents, till Mary's un- 
happy marriage wich lord Darnley, and then with Bothwell, the ſuppoſed 
murderer of the former, and her other miſconduct and misfortunes, 
drove her to take refuge in Elizabeth's dominions, where ſhe had often 
been promiſed a a ſafe and honourable aſylum. It is well known how 
unfaithful Elizabeth was to this profeſſion of friendſhip, and that ſhe 
detained the unhappy priſoner 18 years in England, then brought her to a 
ſham trial, pretending that Mary aimed at the crown, and without ſufficient 
proof of her guilt, cut olf her head; an action which greatly tarniſhed the 
glories of her reign. 

The ſame Philip, who had been the huſband of her late ſiſter, upon Eliza- 
beth's acceſſion to the throne, offered to marry her, but ſhe dextrouſly avoided 
his addreſſes ; and by a train of ſkilful negociations between her court and 
that of France, ſhe kept the balance of Europe ſo undetermined, that the had 
leiſure to unite her people at home, and to eſtabliſſi an excellent internal policy 
to her dominions. She ſupported the proteſtants of France, againſt their per- 
ſecuting princes and the papiſts; and gave the dukes of Anjou and Alen- 
gon, brothers of the French king, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that one or other 
of them ſhould be her huſband ; by which ſhe kept that court, who dreaded 
Spain, at the ſame time in ſo good humour with her government, that it ſhew- 
ed no reſentment when ſhe cut off queen Mary's head. 

When Philip was no longer to be impoſed upon by Elizabeth's arts, which 
had amuſed and baffled him in every quarter, it is well known that he made 
uſe of the immenſe ſums he drew from Peru and Mexico, in equipping the mott 
formidable armament that perhaps ever had been put to ſea, and a numerous 
army of veterans, under the prince of Parma, the beſt captain of that age; 
and that he procured a papal bull for abſolving Elizabeth's ſubjects from their 
allegiance. The largeneſs af the Spaniſh ſhips proved disadvantageous to 
them on the ſeas where they engaged ; the lord admiral Howard, and the 
brave ſca-officers under him, engaged, beat, and chaſed the Spaniſh flect for 
ſeveral days: and the ſeas and tempeſts finithed the deſtruction which the 
Engliſh arms had begun, and few of the Spaniſh ſhips recovered their ports. 
Next to the admiral, lord Howard of Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, cap- 
tain Hawkins, and captain Frobiſher, diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt this 
formidable invaſion, in which the Spaniards are faid to have loſt 81 ſhips of 
war, large and ſmall, and 13,500 men. 

Elizabeth had for ſome time ſupported the revolt of the Hollanders from 
Philip, and had ſent them her favourite, the earl of Leiceſter, who ated as 
her viceroy, and general in the Low Countries. Though Leiceſter behaved 
il, yet her meaſures were ſo wiſe, that the Dutch eſtabliſhed their indepen- 
dency upon Spain; and then ſhe ſeat forth her flects under Drake, Raleigh, 
the carl of Cumberland, and other gallant naval officers into the Eaft 8 
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Weſt Indies, from whence they brought prodigious treaſures taken from the 
Spaniards, into Eugland. | 3 

Elizabeth in her old age grew diſtruſtful, peeviſh, and jealous. Though 
ſhe undoubtedly loved the earl of Eſſex, ſhe teaſed him by her capriciouſ. 
neſs into tKe madneſs of taking arms, and then cut off his head. She com- 
plained that ſhe had been betrayed into this ſanguinary meaſure, and this oc- 
caſioned a ſinking of her ſpirits, which brought her to her grave in 1603, 
the ſeventieth year of her age, and 45th of her reign, having previouſly na- 
med her kinſman James VI. king of Scotland, and Ton to Mary, for her ſuc- 
ceſſor. ; i 

The above form the great lines of Elizabeth's reign ; and from them may 
be traced, either immediately or remotely, every act of her government. She 
ſupported the proteſtants in Germany againſt the houſe of Auſtria, of which 
Philip, king of Spain, was the head. She cruſhed the papiſts in her own 
dominions, for the — reaſon, and made a farther reformation in the church, 
of England, in which ſtate it bas remained ever ſince. In 1600 the Engliſh 
Eaſt- India company received its firſt formation, that trade being then in the 
hands of the Portugueſe (in conſequence of their having firſt diſcovered the 
paſſage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, by Vaſco de Gama, in the 
reign of Henry VII.), who at that time were ſubje&s to Spain; and facto- 
ries were eſtabliſhed in China, Japan, India, Amboyna, Java, and Sumatra. 

As to Elizabeth's internal government, the ſucceſſes of her reign have dif. 
guiſed it ; for ſhe was far from being a friend to perſonal liberty, and ſhe was 
guilty of many ſtretches of power againſt the moſt ſacred rights of Engliſh- 
men. The ſevere ſtatutes againſt the puritans, debarring them of liberty of 
conſcience, and by which many ſuffered death, muſt be condemned. 

We can ſcarcely require a ſtronger proof that the Engliſh began to be 
tired of Elizabeth, than the joy tellified by all ranks at the 2 of her 
fucceſſor, notwithſtanding the long, inveterate animoſities between the two 
kingdoms, James was Her from being deſtitute of natural abilities for go- 
vernment ; but he had received wrong impreſſions of the regal office, and 
too high an opinion of his own dignity, learning, and political talents. It 
was his misfortune that he mounted the Engliſh throne under a full convic- 
tion that he was entitled to all the unconſtitutional powers that had been 
occaſionally exerciſed by Elizabeth and the houſe of Tudor; and which 
various cauſes had prevented the people from oppoſing with proper vigour. 
The nation had been wearied and exhauſted by the long and deſtructive wars 
between the houſes of Lancaſter and York, in the courſe of which, the an- 
cient nobility were in great part cut off; and the people were inclined to en- 
dure much, rather than again involve themſelves in the miſeries of civil war. 
Neither did James, make any allowance for the glories of Elizabeth; which 
as I have obſerved, difguiſed her moſt arbitrary acts; and none for the free, 
Eberal ſentiments, which the improvement of knowledge and learning had dif- 
fuſed through England. It is necdleſs, perhaps, to point out the vaſt in- 
creaſe of property through trade and navigation which enabled the Engliſh at 
the ſame time to defend their liberties. 3 firſt attempt of great conſe · 
quence was to effect an union between England and Scotland; but though 
be failed in this through the averſion of the Engliſh to that meaſure, on ac- 
count of his loading his Scotch courtiers with wealth and hönours, he ſhew- 
ed no violent reſentment at the di intment. It was an advantage to 
him at the beginning of his reign, that the courts of Rome and Spain 
were thought to be his enemies; and this opinion was increaſed by the dil- 
covery and defeat of the gunpowder treaſon. 5 

This was a ſcheme of the Roman catholics to cut off at one blow the king, 
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lords, and commons, at the meeting of parliament ; when it was alſo ex- 
pected that the queen and prince of Wales would, be preſent. The man- 
ner of enliſting any new conſpirator was by oath, and adminiſtering the ſa- 
crament ; and this dreadful ſecret, after being religiouſly kept near eighteen 
months, was happily diſcovered in the following manner: about ten days 
before the long wiſhed-for meeting of parliament, a Roman catholic peer 
received a letter, which had been delivered to his ſervant by an unknown 
hand, earneſtly adviſing him to ſhift off his attendance on parliament at that 
time; but which contained no kind of explanation. The nobleman, though 
he conſidered the letter as a fooliſh attempt to frighten and ridicule him, 
thought proper to lay it before the king, who ſtudying the contents with 
more attention, began to ſuſpect ſome dangerous contrivance by gun powder; 
and it was judged adviſeable to inſpect all the vaults below the houſes of 
parliament ; but the ſearch was purpoſely delayed till the night immediately 
preceding the meeting, when a juſtice of peace was ſent with proper atten- 
dants, and before the door of the vault, under the upper houſe, finding one 
Fawkes, who had juſt finiſhed all his preparations, he immediately Ried 
him, and at the ſame time diſcovered in the vault 36 barrels of powder, which 
had been carefully concealed under faggots and piles of wood. The match, 
with every thing proper for ſetting fire to the train, were found in Fawkes's 
pocket, whoſe countenance beſpoke his ſavage diſpoſition, and who, after 
regretting that he had loſt the opportunity of deſtroying fo many heretice, 
made a full diſcovery ; and the conſpirators, who never exceeded eighty in 
number, being feized by the country people, confeſſed their guilt, ant were 
executed in different parts of England. Notwithitanding this horrid crime, 
the bigoted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, a Jeſuit, one of the con- 
2 that they fancied miracles to be wrought by his blood, and in 
in he was conſidered as a martyr. The above Eetter to lord Moantea 
had long been ſuppoſed to be an artifice of Cecil's, his firſt miſter, and that 
the king and himſelf received full intimation of the plot from Henry IV. 
ef France, by the marquis de Sully. So they let the conſpirators work on, 
till all was prepared for the ſtroke, and they might know all their ſtrength. 
James and his miniſters were continually inventing new ways to raiſe money, 
u by monopolies, benevolence, loans, and other illegal methods. Among 
other expedients, he ſold the titles of baron, viſcount, and earl, at a certain 
price, made a number of knights of Nova Scotia, each to pay ſuch a ſum, 
and inſtituted a new order of knights baronets which was to be hereditary, 
tor which each perſon paid 10951. png ee 
His pacific reign was a ſeries of theological conteſts with eccleſiaſtical ca- 
ſuiſts, in which he proved himſelf more a theologian than a prince, and in 
1617 he attempted to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in Scotland, but the zeal of the 
people baffled his deſign. | 
James gave his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, in marriage to the Elec- 
tor Palatine, the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and he ſoon 
after aſſumed the crown of Bohemia. The memory of James has been mucu 
abuſed for his tame bebaviour, after that prince had loft his kingdom and 
electorate by the imperial arms ; but it is to be obſerved, that he always 
oppoſed his ſon-in-law's aſſuming the crown of Bohemia; that had he kindl- 
ed a war to reinſtate him in that and his electorate, he probably would have 
ſtood fingle in the ſame, excepting the feeble and uncertain aſſiſtance he 
might have received from the or's dependents and friends in Germany. 
Nothing, however, is more certain, than that James furniſhed the elector with 
large ſums of money to retrieve 7 e 
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of 2200 men under Sir Horace Vere, who carried them over to X 
where the Germans, under the marquis of Anſpach, refuſed to ſecond them 
againſt Spinola the Spaniſh general, and that the electer hurt his own cauſe 


by not giving the brave count Mansfield the command of his troops inſtead 
* 


Anſpach. 

James has been greatly and juſtly blamed for his partiality to favourites. 
His firſt was Robert Carr, a private Scotch gentleman, who was raiſed to 
be Grit miniſter and earl of Somerſet. His next favourite was George Vil. 
liers, a private Engliſh gentleman, who, upon Somerſet's diſgrace, was ad. 
mitted to an Roe ſhare of fawur and familiarity with his ſovereign. 
James had at that time formed a ſyſtem of policy for attaching himſelf in- 
timately to the court of Spain, that it might aſſiſt him in recoveringi the 
Palatinate; and to this ſyſtem he had ſacrificed the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, 
on a charge of having committed hoſtilities againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements 
in the Weft Indies. James having loſt his eldeit fon, Henry prince of 
Wales, who had an invincible antipathy to a popiſh match, threw his eyes 


upon the infanta of Spain, as a proper wife for his ſon Charles, who had 


ſuceeded to that principality. Buckingham, who was equally a favourite 
with the ſon as with the father, fell in with the prince's romantic humour, 
and againſt the king's will, they travelled in diſguiſe to Spain, where a moſt 
ſolemn farce of courtſhip was played ; but the prince returned without his 
bride, and had it not been for the royal partiality in his favour, the earl of 
Briſtol, who was then ambaſſador in Spain, would probably have brought 
Buckingham to the block, / 

James was all this while perpetually jarrmg with his parliament, whom he 
could not perſuade to furniſh money equal to his demands: and at laſt he 


agreed to his ſon's marrying the princeſs Henerietta Maria, ſiſter to Lewis 


XIII. and daughter to Henry the Great of France. James died before the 
completion of this match; and it is thought that had he lived, he would have 
diſcarded Buckingham. His death happened in 1625, in the 5gth year of 
his age, after a reign over England of twenty-two years. As to the pro- 
greſs of the arts and learning under his reign, it has been already deſcrib- 
ed. James encouraged and employed that excellent painter Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens, as well as * Jones, who reſtored the pure taſte of architecture 
in England ; and in his reign, poetical genius, though not much encouraged 
at court, arrived at its vertical point. Mr. Middleton alfo at this time pro- 
jected the conveying water into the city from Hertfordſhire by means of 


Pipes, which is now called the New River. 


The death of the duke of Buckingham, the king's favourite, who was 
aſſaſſinated by one Felton, a ſubaltern officer, in 1628, did not deter Charles 
from his arbitrary proceedings, which the Engliſh patriots in that enlighten- 
ed age juſtly conſidered as ſo many acts of tyranny. He, without authority 
of parliament, laid arbitrary impcfitions upon trade, winch were refuſed to 
be paid by many of the merchants and members of the houſe of commons. 
Some of them were impriſoned, and the judges were checked for admitting 
them to bail. The houſe of commons reſented thoſe proceedings by draw- 
ing up a proteſt, and denying admittance to the gentleman uſher of the black 
rod, who came to adjourn them, till it was finiſhed. This ſerved only to 
widen the breach, and the king diſſolved the parliament ; after which he ex- 
hibited informations againſt nine of the moſt eminent members, among whom 
was the great Mr. Selden, who was as much diſtinguiſhed by his love of 
liberty, as by his uncommon erudition. They objected to the juriſdiction 
of the court, but their plea was over-ruled, and they were ſent to priſon dur- 


ing the king's pleaſure. 
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Every thing now operated towards the deftruQtion of Charles. The com- 
mons would vote no ſupplies without fume redrets of the national grievances ; 
upon which Charles, preſuming on what had heen practiſed in reigns when 
the principles of liberty were imperfectiy, or not at all underflood, levied 
money upon monopolies of ſalt, ſoap, and fach neceſiaries, and other ob- 
{olete claims, particularly for knighthocd, and raifed various taxes without 
authority of parliament. His government becoming every day more and 
more unpopular, Burton, a divine, Prynne, a lawyer, and Baſtwick, a phyſician 
men of no great eminence or abilities, but warm and reſolute, publiſhed 
ſeveral pigees which gave offence to the court, and which contained ſome ſe- 
vere ſtrictures againſt the ruling clergy. © They were profecuted for theſe 
pieces in the ſtar chamber in a very arbitrary and cruel manner; and puniſh- 
el with ſo much rigour, as extited an almoſt univerial indignation againſt 
the authors of their ſufferings. Thus was the government rendered ſtill 
more odious; and unfortunately for Charles, he put his conſcieace into the 
hands of Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was as great a bigot as him- 
ſelf, both in church and ſtate. Laud adviſed him to perſecute the puritans, 
and in the year 162% to introduce epiſcopacy into Scotland. The Scots 
upon this formed ſecret connections with the diſcontented Engliſh, and in- 
vaded England, in Auguſt, 1640, where - Charles was ſo ill ſerved by his of- 
ficers and his army, that he was forced to agree to an inglorious peace 
with the Scots, who made themſelves matters of Newcaſtle and Durham; 
and being now openly befriended by the houſe of commons, they obliged the 
king to comply with their demands. l 

Charles had made Wentworth, earl of Strafford, a man of great abilities, 
preſident of the council of the North, and lord Veutenant of Ireland: and 
he was generally believed to be the firſt miniſter of ſtate. Strafford had been 
a leading member of the oppoſition to the court, but he afterwards, in con- 
junction with Laud, exerted himſelf fo vigorouſly in carrying the king's 
defpotic ſchemes into execution, that he became an object of public deteſ- 
tation. As lord prefident of the North, as lord lieutenant of Ireland, and 
as a miniſter and privy-counſellor in England, he behaved in a very arbitrary 
manner, and was guilty of many actions of great injuſtice and oppreſſion. 
He was, in conſequence, at length on the 22d of May, 1641, brought to 
the block, though much againſt the inclinations of the king, who was in a 
manner foreed by the parliament and people to ſign the warrant for his ex- 
ecution. Archbiſhop Laud was alſo beheaded ; but his execution did not 
take place till a conſiderable time aſter that of Strafford, the 1oth of January, 
1645. ä 
In the fourth year of his reign, Charles had paſſed the petition of right 
into a law, which was intended by the parliament as the future ſecurity of 
the liberty of the ſubje&t, which eſtabliſned particularly, * That no man 
hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax or 
ſuch like charge, without common conſent by act of parliament ;*” but he 
afterwards violated it in numerous inftances, ſo that an univerſal diſcontent 
at his adminiſtration, prevailed throughout the nation. A. rebellion alſo 
broke out in Ireland, on October 23, 1641; where the Proteſtants, without 
diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition, to the amount of many thouſands, were 
maſſacred by the Papiſts; and great pains were taken to perſuade the pub- 
lie that Charles ſecretly favoured them out of hatred to the Engliſh ſubjects. 
The biſhops were expelled the houſe of peers, on account of their conſtantly 
oppoſing the deſigns and bills of the other houſe ; and the leaders of the 
Engliſh houſe of commons ſtill kept up a correſpondence with the —— 
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ed Scots. Charles was ill enough adviſed to go in perſon to the houſe of 
commons, January 4, 1642, and there demanded that lord Kimbolton, Mr. 
Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſelrig, and Mr. Stroud, 
ſhould be apprehended ; but they had previouſly made their eſcape. This 
a& of Charles was. reſented as high treaſon againſt his people, and the com- 
mons rejected all the offers of ſatisfaction he could make them. 
 _ Notwithſtanding the many acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, of which the 
king and his miniſters had been guilty, yet when the civil war broke out, 
there were great numbers who repaired to the regal ftandard. Many of the 
nobility and gentry were much attached to the crown, and conſidered their 
own honours as connected with it; and a great part of the landed intereſt 
was joined to the royal party. The parliament, however, took upon them- 
ſelves the executive power, and were — by molt of the trading towns 
and corporations; but its great reſource lay in London. The king's gene- 
ral was the earl of Lindfay, a brave, but not an enterpriſing commander; 
but he had great dependence on his nephews, the princes Rupert and Mau- 
rice, ſons to the elector Palatine, by his ſiſter the princeſs Elizabeth. In 
the beginning of the war, the royal army had the aſcendeucy, but in progreſs 
of it, affairs took a very different turn. The earl of Effex was made general 
under the parliament, and the firſt battle was fought at Edge-hill in War- 
wickſhire, the 13d of October 1642; but both parties claimed the victory, 
though the advantage lay with Charles, for the parliament was ſo much diſ- 
treſſed, that they invited the Scots to come to their aſſiſtance, and they ac- 
eordingly entered England anew, with about 20,000 horſe and foot. Charles 
attempted to remove the parliament.to Oxford, where many members of both 
houſes met; but his enemies were ſtill fitting at Weſtminſter, and continued 
to carry on the war againſt him with great animoſity. The independent 
party, which had ſcarcely before been thought of, began now to increaſe and 
to figure at Weſtminſter. They were averſe to the Preſbyterians, who till 
then had conducted the war againſt the king, nearly as much as to the 
royaliſts ; and ſuch was their management, under the direction of the famous 
Oliver Cromwell, that a plan was formed for diſaufſing the earls of Eſſex 
aud Mancheſter, and the heads of the Preſbyterians, from the parliament's 
ſervice, ſuppoſing that they were not for bringing the war to a ſpeedy end, 
or not for reducing the king too low, and for introducing Fairfax, who was an 
excellent officer, but more manageable, though a Preſbyterian, and ſome inde- 
pendent officers. In the mean while, the war went on with reſentment and loſs 
on both ſides. Two battles were fought at Newbury, one on Sptember 2oth 
1643, and the other October, 27, 1644, in which the advantage inclined to 
the king. He had likewiſe many other ſucceſſes : and having defeated Sir 
William Waller, he purſued the earl of Eſſex, who remained {till in com- 
mand, into Cornwall, from whence he was obliged to eſcape by ſea ; but his 
infantry ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to the royaliſts, though his cavalry 
delivered themſelves by their valour. 

The firſt fatal blow the king's army received, was at Marſton-moor, July 
2d, 1644, where, through the imprudence of prince Rupert, the earl of Man- 
cheſter defeated the royal army, of which 4000 were Killed, and 1500 taken 
priſoners. This victory was owing chiefly to the courage and conduct of 
Cromwell; and though it might have been retrieved by the ſucceſſes of Charles 
in the Weſt, yet his whole conduct was a ſtring of miſtakes, till at laſt his af- 
fairs became irretrievable. It is true, many treaties of peace, particularly one 


at Uxbridge, were ſet on foot during the war, and the heads of the · preſby- 


terian party would have agreed to terms, that very little bounded the king's 


pre- 
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ive. They were outwitted, and over-ruled by the independents, who 
were afhſted by the ſtiffneſs, infincerity, and unamiable behaviour of Charles 
himſelf. In ſhort, the independents at laſt ſucceeded, in uading the 
members at Weſtminſter, that Charles was not to be truſted, whatever his 
conceſſions might be. From that moment the affairs of the royaliſts ruſhed 
into ruin; Charles by piece meal loſt all his towns and forts, and was defeat- 
ed by Fairfax and Cromwell, at the deciſive battle of Naſeby, June 14. 1645, 
owing partly, as uſual, to the miſconduct of prince Rupert. This battle was 
followed with freſh misfortunes. to Charles, who retired to Oxford, the only 
place where he thought he could be fafe. 

The Scots were then beſieging Newark; and no good underſtanding ſub- 
ſiſted between them and the Engliſh par liamentarians, but the beſt and moſt 
loyal friends Charles had, thought it prudent to make their peace. In 
this melancholy ſituation of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſguife from Oxford and 
came to the Scotch army before Newark, on May 6, 1646, upon promiſe of 
protection. The Scots, however, were ſo intimidated, by the reſolutions of 
the parliament at Weſtminſter, that in conſideration of 400, oool of their ar- 
rears being paid, they put the perſon of Charles into the hands of the parlia- 
ment's commiſſioners, probably not fuſpeQing the conſequences. 

The presbyterians were now more inelined than ever to make peace with 
the king, but they were no longer maſters, being forced to reccive laws from 
the army, and the independents. The army now avowed their intentions. 
They firit by force took Charles out of the hands of the commiſſioners, June 
4- 1647, and then dreading that a treaty might ſtill take place with the king, 
they impriſoned 41 of the preſbyterian members, voted the houfe of peers ta 
be uſeleſs, and that of the commons was reduced to 150, moſt of them of- 
ficers of the army. In the mean while, Charles, who unhappily promiſed 
himſelf relief from thoſe diſſenſions, was carried from priſon to priſon, and 
ſometimes cajoled by the independents with hopes of deliverance, but always 
narrowly watched. Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried ; and 
he had been imprudent enough, after his effecting an eſcape, to put himſelf 
into colonel Hammond's hands, the parliament's governor of ike iſle of Wight. 
A freſh negociation was begun, and almoſt finiſhed, when the independents, 
dreading the general diſpoſition of the people for peace, and ſtrongly perſuad- 
ed of the infincerity of the king, once more ſeized upon his perſon, brought 
him priſoner to London, carried him before a court of juſtice of their own 
erecting, and, after an extraordinary trial, his head was cut off, before his own 
palace at Whitehall, on the zoth of January, 1648-9, being the 49th of his 
age, and 24th of his reign. | 

Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and ſome have ſuppoſed that 
affliction had taught him ſo much wiſdom and moderation, that had he been 
reſtored to his throne he would have become an excellent prince ; but there 
is abundant reaſon to conclude, from his private letters, that he retained his 
arbitrary principles to the laſt, and that he would again have regulated his 
conduct by them, if he had been reinſtated in r. It is however certain, 
that notwitſtanding the tyrannical nature of E his death was 
exceedingly lamented by great numbers; and many in the courſe of the ci- 
vil war, who had been his great opponents in parliament, became converts to his 
cauſe in which they loſt their lives and fortunes. The ſurviving children of 
Charles, were Charles and James, who were ſucceffively kings of England, Hen- 
ry duke of Gloucefter, who died ſoon after his brothers reſtoration, the princefs 
Mary, married to the prince of Oratige, and mother to William prince of 
3 


Orange, who was afterwards king of England, and the princeſs Henrietta 


Maria, who was married to the duke of Orleans, and whoſe daughter waz 
married to Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and king of Sardinia. 

They who brought Charles to the block, were men of different — 
and principles, but many of them poſſeſſed moſt amazing abilities for govern- 
ment. They omitted no meaſure that could give a perpetual excluſion to 
kingly power in England; and it caanot be denied, that after they erected 
themſelves into a commonwealth, they did prodigious things for retrieving the 
glory of England by ſea. They were joined by many of the preſbyterlans, 
and both parties hated Cromwell and lreton, though they were forced to em- 
ploy them in the reduction of Ireland, and afterwards againſt the Scots, who 
had received Charles II. as their king. By cutting down the timber upon 
the royal domains, they produced, as it were by magic, all at once, a . 
ſuferior to any that had ever been ſeen in Europe. Their general, Crom- 
| well, invaded Scotland, and though he was there reduced to great difficulties, 
he totally defeated the Scots at the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter. The 
ſame commonwealth paſſed an act of navigation; and declaring war again{t the 
Dutch, who were thought till then invincible by ſea, they effectually humbled 
thoſe republicans in repeated engagements. | 

By this time Cromwell, who hated ſubordination to a republic, had the 
addreſs to get himſelf declared commander in chief of the Englith army. 
Admiral Blake, and the other Eagliſh admirals, carried the terror of the 
Eugliſh name by fea to all quarters of the globe; and Cromwell, having now 
but little employment, began to be afraid that his ſervices would be forgot- 
ten, for which reaſon he went, April 20, 1653, without any ceremony, with 
about 300 muſqueteers, and diſſolved the parliament, opprobriouſly driving 
all the members, about a hundred out of their houſe. 2 next annihilated 
the counſel of late, with whom the executive power was lodged, and trans- 
ferred the adminiſtration of government to about 140 perſons, whom he ſum- 
moned to Whitehall, on the 4th of July, 1653. | 

The war with Holland, in which the Engliſh were again victorious, ſtill 
continued. Seven bloody engagements by fea were fought in little more than 
the compals of one year; and in the laſt, which was decifive in favour of 
England, the Dutch loft their brave admiral Van Tromp. Cromwell all this 
while wanted to be declared king, but he perceived that he muſt encounter un- 
ſurmountable difficulties from Fleetwood and his other friends, if he ſhould 
perſiſt in his reſolution. He was, however declared /ord protector of the com- 
monwealth of England ; a title under which he exerciſed all the power that 
had been formerly annexed to the regal dignity. No king ever acted, either 
in England or Scotland, more deſpotically in ſome reſpects than he did, yet 
no tyrant ever had fewer real friends, and even thoſe few threatned to oppoſe 
him, if he ſhould take upon him the title of king. Hiltorians, in drawing a 
character of Comwell, have been impoſed upon bY his amazing ſucceſs, and 
dazzled by the luſtre of his fortune ; but when we conſult his ſecretary Thur- 
loe's, and other ftate papers, the impolition in a great meaſure vaniſhes. After 
a moſt uncomfortable uſurpation of four years, eight months, and thir- 
teen days, he died on the zd of September, 1658, in the Goth year of 
his age. | | 

It 5 not to be denied that England acquired much more reſpect from fore- 
ign powers, between the death of Charles I. and that of Cromwell, than ihe 
had been treated with ſince the death of Elizabeth. This was owing to the 
great men who formed the republic, which Cromwell aboliſhed, and « 3 as it 
were, inſtantaneouſly called forth the naval ſtrength of the kingdom. In the 
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of the public amounted to one million three hundred | 
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army, and the remainder to that of the civil | ment. In the fame 
Cromwell abalifhed all tennres is ans, by Ent role 


ances that had been complained of, during the late reigns, were likewiſe re- 
moved. Next year the total charge, or public expence of En , amount- 
ed to two millions three hundred twenty-fix thoufand nine hundred and ei 
nine pounds. The collections by aſſeſſments, exciſe, and cuſtoms, paid into 
the Exchequer; amounted to two millions three hundred and fixty- two thouſ- 
and pounds, four ſhillings, | ayes ge” bo, ono tg 
pon the whole it appears, that England, from the year 1648, to the 
1658, was improved equally in riches and in power. The legal intergh of 
money was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. a fure fymptom of increafing com- 
merce. The famous and beneficial navigation act, that palladium of the 
Engliſh trade, was now planned and eſtabliſhed, and afterwards. confirmed 
Charles II. Monopolies of all kinds were aboliſhed, and liberty of 
conſcience to all ſects was granted, to the. vaſt advantage of population and 
manufactures, which had fuffered greatly by , Laud's intolerant ſchemes, 
having driven numbers of handicrafts to America, and foreign countries. To 
the above national meliorations we may add the modeſty and frugality intro- 
duced among the common pevple, and the citizens in particular, by which 
they were enabled to increaſe their capitals. It appears, however, that Cram- 
well, had he lived, and been firmly ſettled in the government, would have 
broken through the ſober maxims of the republicans ; for ſome time before 
his death, he affected great magnificence in his perſon, court, and attendants, 
He maintained the honour of the nation much, and in many inſtances inter- 
poſed effectually in favour of the the proteſtants abroad. Arts and fciences 
were not much patronized, and yet he had the good fortune to meet in the 
perſon of Cooper, an excellent minature painter, and his coins done =O 
exceed in beauty and workmanſhip any of that age. He certaiuly'did many 
things worthy of praiſe, and as his genius and capacity led him to the choice 
of fit perſons for the ſeveral parts of adminiſtration ; ſo he paid fome regard to 
men of learning, and particularly to thoſe entruſted with the care of youth at 


* . 


the univerfities. 


The fate of Richard Cromwell, who fucceeded his father Oliver as protee- 
tor, ſufficiently proves the great difference there was betwixt them, as to 
ſpirit and parts in the affairs of government. Richard was placed in his 
dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him the tool of their own government : 
and he was ſoot after driven, without the leaſt ſtruggle or oppoſition, into ob- 
ſcurity. It isin vain for hiſtorians of any party to aſcribe the reſtoration of 
Charles II. (who with his mother and brothers, during the uſurpation, had 
lived abroad on a very precarious ſubſiſtence) tb the merits of any particular 
perfons. The preſbyterians were very zealous in promoting it, but it was 
effected by the general concurrence of the people, who ſeemed to have thou 


that neither peace nor protection were to be gbtained, but by the reſtoring 


the antient conftitution of monarchy. General Monk, a mart of military ab- 
lities, but of no principles excepting ſuch as ſerved his ambition or intereſts 
had the ſagacity to: obſerve this; and after temporizing in various ſhapes, 
being at the head of the army, he made the principal figure in reſtoring 
Charies [T. For this he was created duke of Albemarle, confirmed in the com- 
mand of the army, and loaded with honours and riches. PERS, 
Charles LI. being reftored in —_— the firſt year of his 9 
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Among the evidences of his degeneracy as a ing, may be mentioned his 


iving way to the popular clamour againſt the lord Clarendon, as the chief 
ad vi of the fale | 


but whom he ſacrificed to the fycophants of his pleaſurable hours. The 
firſt Dutch war, which began in 1665, was carried on with great reſolution 
ſpirit under the duke of Vork; but through | Charles's miſapplicati 

of the public money which had 1 for the war, the Dutch, while 
a 3 was pany. or reda, found means to inſult the royal 
na England, by fail up the Medway as far as Chatham, and deſtroy- 
ed leveral capital ſhips of war. Soon after this, a peace was concluded at 


E 


In 1671, Charles was ſo ill adviſed as to ſeize upon the money of the 
bankers, which had been lent him at Sl. per cent. and to ſhut, up the Ex- 
This was an indefenſible ſtep; and Charles pretended to juſtify it 
neceſſity of his affairs, being then on the eve of a freſh war with Hol- 


c 
by 
land. This was declared in 1672, and had almoſt 
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connections in France gave him no merit in the eyes of his par- 
hament, which every day more and more exaſperated againft the 
French and the Papiſts ; at the head of whom was the king's brother, 
preſumptive heir of the crown, the duke of York. Charles dreaded 
the proſpe& of a civil war, and offered many conceſſions to avoid it. But 
many of the members of parliament were bent 


4 


ſuch a revolution as 


the duke of York, with many Jeſuits, and other papiſts, were publicly en- 
ecuted on evi ſuppoſed now to have been perjured, by thofe who will 
have the whole plot to have been a fiction. The queen herſelf eſcaped with 
difficulty; the duke of York was obliged to retire into foreign 
Charles, though convinced, as it is ſaid, that the whole was an 
yielded to the torrent. At laſt it fpent its force. The of 8 
who was at the head of the oppolition, ed on the total exctufion of 
the duke of York from the throne. He was ſecon i 

duke of Monmouth, 
the houſe of 
a well · timed adj 
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ſeveral other diſtinguiſhed proteſtants, were tried, 
of London was intimidated into the meafures of 


and have exetuted fome meaſures for the future quiet of his reigu; when 
died February 6th, ys. ns 3 age, and 25th of his 
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He had married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, by whom he received a 
fortune in ready money, beſides the town and fortreſs of Tangier in Afri 
ca ; but he left behind him mo lawful iſſue. The deſcendants of his natural 


ſons and daughters, are now amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Britiſh 


nobility. 

T5 huien of Charles hes been eilchomet for wit nnd but both 
were coarſe and indelicate. The court was the-nurſery of vice, and the ſtage 
exhibited ſcenes of impurity. Some readers were found, who could admire 
Milton as well as Dryden, and never perhaps were the pulpits of England 
ſo well ſupplied with preachers as in this rei Our language was har- 
monized, Med, and rendered natural, witneſs the ſtyle of their ſermons ; 
and the days uf Charles may be called the Auguſtan age of mathematics and 
natural philoſophy. Charles loved and underitood the arts more than he 
encouraged, or rewarded them, eſpecially thoſe of Engliſh growth ; but this 
neglect proceeeded not from narrow-mindedneſs, but indolence and want of 


reflection. If the memory of Charles II. has been traduced for being the 


firſt Engliſh prince, who formed a body of ſtanding. force, as guards to his 
perſon ; it ought to be remembered, at the ſame time, that he carried the 
art of ſhip-building to the higheſt perfection; and that the royal navy of 
Evgland, at this day, owes its fineſt improvements to his and his brother's 
knowledge of naval affairs and architecture. As to his religion, James, ſoon 
after his death, publiſhed to the world, that his brother, notwithſtanding 
his repeated profeſſions of regard to the proteſtant faith, was a papiſt and 
died ſuch, of which there are now inconteſtable proofs. * 

All the oppoſition which, Song the late reign, had ſhaken the throne, 
ſeems to have vaniſhed at the acceſſion of James II. The popular affection 
towards him was increaſed by the early declaration he made in favour of the 
church of England, which, during the late reign, had formally pronounced 
all refiſtance to the reigning king to be unlawful. Thi doctrine proved 
fatal to James, and almoſt ruined proteſtantiſm. The army and 41 
ported him in cruſhing an ill-concerted rebellion of the duke of Monmouth, 
who pretended to be the lauful fon of Charles II. and as ſuch had aſſumed 

the title of king. That duke's head being cut off, July 15, 1685, and 
ſome hundreds of his followers hanged, drawn and quartered, in the Weſt 
of England, exhibiting a ſcene of barbarity ſcarcely ever known in this 
. 2 the inſtrumentality of Jefferies and colonel Kitke, James deſ- 

olved to try how far the ice of the church of England would 
agree with her doctrine of non- reſiſtance. The experiment failed him. He 
made the moſt provoking ſteps to render popery the eſtabliſhed religion of 
bis dominions. He pretended to a power of diſpenſing with the known 


laws ; he inſtituted an illegal eccleſiaſtical court, he openly received and 


| admitted into his privy council the pope's emiſſaries, and gave them more 
ripen than was due to the miniſters of a ſovereign prince. He ſent an 
embaſſy to Rome, and received at his court the pope's nuncio. The en- 


eroachments he made upon both the civil and religious liberties of his peo- 


E almoſt beyond deſcription, and were pproved of by the po 
unſelf, and all ſober Roman catholics. His ſending to priſon, and proſe- 
euting for a libel; ſeven biſhops, for preſenting a petition againſt reading his 
| declaration for liberty of — e arid their acquittal upon a legal trial, 
alarmed his beſt proteſtant friends. ; | 

In this extremity, many great men in England and Scotland, though 


olland, a prigec of great abilities, and the inveterate enemy of Lewis 


* 
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found to be ſufficient to raiſe and maintain a ftanding army 


| — rights alone, that could provoke them to 
or 


defeat at La Hogue. 
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XIV. 'who then thitatened Europe with chains. The 


mes of 
was the nephew and ſon in-law of James, having mane the pricccly dime, 


that king's eldeſt daughter; and he at laſt embarked with a fleet of 500 
ſail for England, avowing it to be his deſign to reſtore the church and ſtate 
to their grue rights. Upon has arrival in he was joined not © 
by the Whigs, but by many whom James had conſidered as his beſt friends ; 
and even his daughter the princeſs Anne, and her huſband, George prince 
of Denmark, left him and joined the prince of Orange, who ſoon diſcovered 
that he ex d the crown. James might ſtill have ragned ; but he was 
ſurrounded with French emiſfaries, and ignorant Jeſuits, who wiſhed him 
not to reign rather than not reſtore popery. They ſecretly perſuaded him 
to ſend his queen, and fon, real or pretended, then but fix months old, to 
France, and to follow them in perſon, which he did ; and thus, in 1688, 
ended his reign in England, which event in Englith hiſtory is termed the 
Revolution. | +. 

It is well known that king William's chief object was to humble the 

wer of France, and his reign was ſpent in an almoſt uninterrupted courſe of 
hoſtilities with that power, which were ſupported by England at an expenee 
ſhe had never known before. The nation had grown cautious, through the 
experience of the two laſt reigns, and he gave his conſent to the bill of rights, 
by which the liberties of the people were confirmed and ſecured ; though 
the friends of liberty in general complained, that the bill of rights was very 
inadequate to what qught to have been infifted on, in-a period ſo favoura- 
ble to the enlargement and ſecurity of liberty, as a crown beſtowed by the 
free voice of the people. The two laſt kings had made a very bad uſe of the 
whole national revenue, which was put into their hands, and which was 
+ The revenue 
was therefore now divided, part was allotted for the current national ſervice 
of the year, and was to be accounted for to EE and part, which: is 


Rill called the civil iſt money, was given to the king, for the ſupport of his 
houſe and dignity. | | F 
It was the juſt ſenſe the people of England had of their civil and reli- 


to the late revolution ; 

they never in other reſpects had been at fo high a pitch of wealth and 
proſperity as in the year 1688. The tonnage of their merchant ſhips, as ap- 
pears from Dr. Davenant, was that year near double to what it had been in 
1666 ; and the tonnage of the royal navy, which in 1660, was only 62594 
tons, was in 1688 increaſed to 101,032 tons. The increaſe of the cuſtoms. 
and the annual rental of England, was in the ſame proportion. The war 
with France which, on the king's part, was far from being fuccceſsful re- 


quired an enormous expence, and the Iriſh continued, in general, faithful te 


king James. But many Engliſh, who wiſhed well to the Stuart family, 
qdteaded their being reftored by conqueſt ; and the parliament enabled the 
king to reduce Ireland, and to gain the battle of the Boyne againſt James, 
who there loft all the military honours he had acquired before. The marine 
of France proved ſuperior to that,of England, in the beginning of the war ; 


but in the year 1692, that of Franee received an -irrecov blow ia the 
Invaſions were threatened; and conſpiracies diſeovered- every day againft 

the government, and the fupply of the continental war forced the parli 

to open new reſources. for money. A hand- tax was impoſed, and every ſub- 

ject's land was taxed, according to their valuations given in by the ſeveral 


/ 
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| and boldeſt operation in ſmanees that ever took place, was eſtabliſbed 
in that reign, which was the carrying on the war by borrowing money upon 


the rr ie 


The chief projector of this ſcheme is ſaid to have been Charles 
tague, afterwards lord Halifax. His chief argument tor ſuch a projet was, 
that it would oblige the monied part of the nation to befriend the Revolution 
intereſt, becauſe, after lending their money, they could have no hopes of be- 


repaid but by ſupporting that intereſt, and the of taxes would 
the commercial to be more induſtrious, w well thoſe views 
3 to obſerve, being aiready mentioned in the 


preſent ſtate of credit. 
William, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſervice he had done to the nation, and the 
public benefits which took place under his auſpices, particularly in the eſta- 


bliſhment of the bank of England, and the recoining the ſilver money, met 


with ſo many mortitications from his parliament, that he actually refobved up- 


on an abdication, and had drawn up a ſpeech for that purpoſe, which he was 


n He loag bore the aſfrouts he mer with in bopes 
af being ſupported in his war with France, but at laft, in 1697, he was 
forced to conclude the peace of Ryſwick with the French king, who ac- 
ed his title to the crown of By this time William had 
boft his queen *, but the government was continned in his perſon. After 
peace was reſtored, the commons obliged him to diſband his army, all but 
an inconſiderable number, and to diſmiſs his favourite Dutch guards. To- 
wards the end of his reign, his fears of ſeeing the whole Spaniſh monarchy 
in poſſeſſion of n II. which 
was every day expected, led him into a v politic meaſure, which was 
the partition treaty with France, by which 2 —ů— 
between the houſes of Bourbon and Auftria. — —— 
ſented by the parliament, and ſome of his miniſtry were impcached for 
viſing it. It is thought that William ſaw his error when it — 
n peachment, and the death of 
James diſcovered the inlincerity of the French court, which immediately 
— — his ſon king of Great Britain. 

This perfidy rendered William again popular in England. The two 
houſes pailed the bill of abjuration, and an addreſs for a war with France. 
The lait and moſt glorious act of William's reign was his paſſing the bill for 
fettling the ſucceſſion to the crown in the houſe of Hanover, on the 12th of 
June 1101. His death was haſtened by a fall he had from his horſe, ſoon 
after he had renewed the grand alliance againtt. France, on the 8th of March, 
$704, the 524 year of his age, and the 14th of his reign in England. Thus 

nce was not made by nature for popularity. His manners were cold and 
Eabeddiag, he ſeemed alſo ſometimes almoſt to loſe fight of thoſe principles 
of liberty, for the ſupport of which he had been raiſed to the throne ; and 
mough he owed his royalty to the Whigs, yet he often favoured the Tories. 
"The former had the mortification of ſeeigg thoſe who had acted the mot 
maumical to their party, and the free en Pang rmagunnr” rBy as the 
marquis of Halifax, the carl of Danby, and lord Nottingham, taken into K- 
your and reſume their places in the cabinet; and the whole influence of go- 

vernment extended, to ſilence all enquiries into 2 thoſe who had 
ern the chief inſtruments in the eruel ——— che paſt reigu, and to 
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the obtaining ſuch an act of indemnity as effectually ſcreened every delinquent 
from the juſt retaliation of injured patriotiſm. The reſcue and preſervation 
of religion and public liberty were the chief glory of William's rei 

Eng 


reign; for 
ad under him ſuff ſeverely both by ann 
debt at the time of his death, ammounted to the unheard-of ſum of 
of and be 


in acknowledging the title of 
the name of r 
William's engagements with his allies, and to 
who had been impriſoned in the late reign on a f 
whoſe wife was her favourite, as her general. | 
better choice of a general and ſtateſman, for that earl excelled in both capa- 
cities. No ſooner was he placed at the head of the Engliſh army abroad than 
his genius and activity gave a new turn to the war, and he became as 
much the favourite of the Dutch as his wife was of the queen. 


Charles LI. of Spain, in conſequence of the intrigues of France, at the 

tion treaty, to which his conſent had not been 
alked, left his whale dominions by will to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandſon of 
Lewis XIV. and Philip. was immediately proclaimed king of Spain, which 
laid the foundation of the family alliance, betwen France and that nation. 
Philip's ſucceſſion was difputed by the ſecond ſgn of the emperor of Germa- 
ny, who took upon himſelf the title of Charles III. and his cauſe was fa- 


voured by the empire, England, Holland, and other powers, who joined in a 


confederacy againſt the houſe of Bourbon now become more dangerous than 
ever by the acquiſition of the whole Spaniſh dominians. 

The capital meaſure of continuing the war againft France being fixed, the 
queen found no great difficulty in ing her miniſtry, who were for the 
molt part Tories: and the carl of hin, who (though afterwards a 
— 2 — life to have à predeliction for the late 

ng 


had married the cart of Marlborough's cldeft daughter, and the earl could 
truſt no other with that important ent. 


In the courſe of the war, ſeveral glorious victories were obtained by the 


carl, Who was ſoon made duke of Marlborough. Thoſe of Blenheim and 


' Ramillies gave the firft effectual checks to the French power. By that of 


Blenheim in 1704, the empire of Germany was ſaved from immediate deſtruc- 
tion. Though prince Eugene was that day joined in command with the 
duke, yet the glory of the day was confeſſedly owing to the latter. The 
French general T was taken. priſoner, and ſent to England ; and 20,060 
French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, or drowned in the Danube; bev 
lides about 13,000 who were taken, and a proportionable number of cannon, 
artillery, and trophies of war. About the fame time, the Eaglih admiral, 
Sir Rooke, redused Gibraltar, which ſtill remains in our poſſeſſion. 
The battle of Ramilies in 1706, was fought and gained under the duke of 
Marlborough alone. The loſs of the enemy there has been varioutly report- 


e 


iſoners; but the conſequences ſhewed its importance. 2 
Akter the battle of Ramillics, the ſtates of Flanders affembled at Ghent. 
a | eee And 


— 


and his queen, was placed at the head of the treaſury. His ſon 
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7000 taken priſoners ; and the year after, September 11, 170g, the allies 
forced the French lines at Malplaquet near Mons, after a bloody action in 
which the French loſt 15,000 men. Thus far I have recounted the flatter- 
ing ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, but they were attended with many potions of 
bitter REES | 8 5 | | 

—— dap oh had ſent a very fine army to aſſiſt Charles III. in Spain, un- 
der the command of lord Galway: but in 1707, after he had been joined 
by the Portugueſe, the Engliſh were defeated in the plains, of Almanza, 
chiefly through the cowardice of their allies. Though ſome advantages 
were obtained at fea, yet that war in general was carried on to the detri- 
ment, if not the diſgrace of England. Prince George of Denmark, haſ- 
band to the queen, was then lord high admiral. | At the fame time Eng- 
land felt ſeverely the fcarcity of hands in carrying on her trade and manu- 
factures. be en aA | | 

As Lewis XIV. profeffed a readineſs for peace, and ſued earneſtly for it, 
the Whigs at laſt gave way to a treaty, and the conferences were held at Ger. 
truydenburgh, 1710. They were managed on the part of England by the 
duke of Marlborough and the lord Townſhend, and by the marquis de Torcy 
for the French. All his offers were rejected by the duke and his aſſociates, 
as only deſigned to amuſe ang divide the allies, and the war was continued. 

The unreaſonable haughtineſs of the Engliſh plenipotentiarics at Gertruy- 
denburgh (as ſome term it) and the then expected change of the miniftry in 
England, ſaved France, and affairs from that day took a turn in its favour, 
Means were found to convince the queen, who was faithfully attached to the 
church of England, that the war in the end, if continued, muſt prove ruinous 
to her and her people, and that the Whigs were no friends to the national re- 
ligion. The general cry of the deluded people was, that © the church was 
in danger,'* which, though groundle(s, had great effects. One Sacheverel, 
an ignorant, worthleſs preacher, had eſpouſed this clamour in one of his 
ſermons, with the ridiculous, impracticable doctrines of paſſive obedience and 
non-refiſtance. It was, as it were, agreed by both parties to try their 
ſtrength in this man's caſe. He was impeached by the commons, and found 
guilty by the lords, who ventured to paſs upon him only a very ſmall cenſure, 
After this trial, the queen's affections were entirely alienated from the duch- 
eis of Marlborough, and the Whig adminiſtration. Her friends loſt their 
places, which were ſupplied by Tories, and even the command of the army 
was taken from the duke of Marlborough, in 1712, and given to the duke of 
Ormond, who produced orders for a ceſſation of arms; but they were diſ- 

by the queen's allies in the Britiſh pay. And, indeed, the removal 

the duke of Marlborough from the command of the army, while the war 

continued, was an act of the greateſt imprudence, and excited the aſtoniſhment 


of all Europe. So numerous had been his ſucceſſes, and ſo great his reputa- 


tion, that his very name was almoſt equivalent to an army. But the honour 


Aud intereſt of the nation were ſacrificed to private court intrigues, mana 
dy Mrs. Maſham, a relation of the ducheſs of Marlborough, who bad ſup- 


ted her benefactreſs, and by Mr. Harley. 
Conferences were opened for at Utrecht, in January 1712, to which 
lent plenipotentiaries aud the allies bang oe: 
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foated at Denain, they grew ſenſible they were no match for the French, 
now that they were abandoned by the Engliſh. In ſhort, the terms were 
agreed upon between France and England. The reader needs not be inform- 
X of the particular ceſſions made by the French, eſpecially that of Dunkirk 
but after all, the peace would have been ſtill more indefenſible and ſhameful 
than it was, had it not been for the death of the emperor Joſeph, by which 
his brother Charles III. for whom the war was chiefly undertaken, became 
emperor of Germany, as well as king of Spain : and the dilatorineſs, if not 
bad faith of the Engliſh allies, in not fulfilling their engagements, and 
throwing upon the Britiſh parliament almoſt the whole weight of the war, 
uot to mention the exhauſted ſtate of the kingdom. Such was the ſtate of 
affairs at this critical period; and I am apt to think from their complexion 
that the queen had, by ſome ſecret influence, which never has yet been diſ- 
covered, and was even concealed from ſome of her miniſters, inclined to call 
her brother to the ſucceſſion. The reſt of the queen's I fe was rendered un- 
eaſy by the jarring of parties, and the contentions among her miniſters. 
The Whigs demanded a writ for the electoral prince of Hanover, as duke 
of Cambridge, to come to England; and ſhe was obliged haſtily to diſ- 
miſs her lord-treaſurer, when ſhe fell into a lethargic diſorder, which carried 
her off the firſt of Auguſt 1714, in the fiftieth year of her age, and the 
thirteenth of her reign. And with her ended the line of the Stuarts, which, 
from the acceſſion of James I. anno 1603, had ſwayed the ſceptre of Eng- 
land 111 years, and that of Scotland 343 years, from the acceſſion of 
Robert IT anno 1371. James, the late pretendgr, ſon of James the II. and 
brother to queen Anne, upon his father's deceaſe, anno 1701, was pro- 
claimed king of England, by Lewis XLV. at St Germain's, and for —4 
time treated as ſuch by the courts of Rome, France, Spain and Turin. He 
reſided at Rome, where he kept up the appearance of a court, and continued 
firm in the Romiſh faith till his death, which happened in 1765. He left 
two ſons, viz. Charles Edward, born in 1720, who was defeated at Culloden 
in 1746, and upon his father's death repaired to Rome, where he continued 
for ſome time, and afterwards reſided at Florence, under the title of count 
Albany, but died lately. Henry, his ſecond ſon, who enjoys a dignified 
place in the church of Rome, and is known by the name of cardinal York. 
March 28ch, 1772, Charles married Louiſa Maximilienne, borh September 
21ſt, 1752, daughter to a prince of the family of Stolberg Grudern, in the 
Circle of Upper Saxony, and grand-daughter, by the mother, of Thomas 
Bruce, late earl of Ayleſbury. Notwithſtanding the exhauited ſtate of Eng- 
land before the peace of Utrecht was concluded, yet the public credit was 
little or nothing affected by her death, though the national debt then a- 
mounted to about fifty millions ; ſo firm was the dependence of the people 
upon the ſecurity of parliament. 

Anne had no ſtrength of mind, by herſelf, to carry any important reſolve 
into execution; and ſhe left public meaſures in ſo indeciſive a ſtate, that, 
upon her death, the ſucceſſion took place in terms of the act of ſettlement, 
and George I. elector of Hanover, ſon of the princeſs Sophia, grand-daugh- 
ter of James I. was proclaimed King of Great Britain ; his mother, who 
would have been next in ſucceſſion, having died but a few days before. He 
ame over to England with ftrong prepoſſeſſions againſt the Tory miniſtry, 
moſt of whom he diſplaced. This did not make any great alteration to, his 
prejudice in England; but many of the Scots, by the infſuence of the earl 
of Mar, and other chiefs, _ Iriven into rebellion in 1715, which was hap- 

ily ſuppreſſed the beginning of the next year. 
N * - Sy” Aker 
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After all, the nation. was in ſuch a diſpoſition that the miniſtry durſt not 
venture to call a new parliament, and the members of that which was fitting, 
voted a continuance of their duration from three to ſeven years, which 1 
thought to have been the greateſt ſtreteh of ary power ever 
known, and a very indefenfible ſtep. Several extraordinary meaſures 
took place about the ſame time. Mr. Shippen, an excellent ſpeaker, and 
member of parliament, was ſent to the Tower for ſaying that the king's 
ſpeech was calculated for the meridian of Hanover rather of London ; 
and one Matthews, a young journeyman printer, was hanged for compoſing 
a filly pamphlet, that in latter times would not have been thought worthy 
of animadverſion. The truth is, the Whig miniftry were exceffwely jealous 
of every thing that ſeemed to affect their maſter's title; and George I. 
though a ſagacious, moderate prince, undoubtedly rendered England tos 


ſubfervient to his continental connections, which were very various and com- 


Tlicated. He quarrelled with the czar of Muſcovy about their German 
concerns, and had not Charles XII. king of Sweden been killed fo critical - 


ly as he was, Great Britain probably would have been invaded, that - 


northern conqueror, great preparations being made for that purpoſe, he 
being incenſed at George, as elector of Hanover, for purchaſing Bremen 
and Verden of the Danes, which had been a part of his dominions. 

In 1718 he quarrelled with Spain on account of the quadruple alliance, 
that had been formed between Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
States General; and his admiral, Sir George Byng, by his orders, deſtroy- 
ed the Spaniſh fleet at Syracuſe. A trifling war with Spain then com- 
menced, but it was ſoon ended by the Spaniards delivering up Sardinia and 
Sicily, the former to the duke of Savoy, and the latter fo the emperor. 

A national puniſhment, different from plague, peſtilence, and famine, over- 
took England in the year 1720, by the ſadden rife of the South Sea ſtock, 
one of the tradiffy companies; but of this we have already given an ae- 
count, under the article Sourn SFA Company. © 

The Jacobities thought to avail themſelves of the national diſcontent at 
the South Sea ſcheme, aud England's connections with the continent, which 
every day increafed. One Layer, a lawyer, was tried and executed for high 
treaſon. Several perſons of great quality and diſtinction were apprehend- 
ed on ſupicion; but the ſtorm fell chiefly on Francis Atterbury, lord biſhop 
of Rocheſter, who was deprived of his ſee and ſeat in parliament, and banifh- 
ed for life. There was ſome irregularity in the r inſt him, and 
therefore the juſtice of the biſhop's ſentence been efioned, though 
there is little or no reaſon to doubt there was ſufficient proof of his = 

So fluctuating was the ſtate of Europe at this time, that in ember 
1725, a freſh treaty was concluded at 23 detween the kings of Great 
Britain, France, and Pruſſia, to counterbalance an alliance that had been 
formed between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. A ſquadron was ſent 
to the Baltic, to hinder the Ruſſians from attacking Sweden, another to the 
Mediterranean, and a third, under admiral Hoſier, to the Weft Indies, to 
watch the Spaniſh plate-fleets. This laſt was a Fatal as well. as an inglo- 
rious expedition. The admiral and moſt of his men periſhed by epi 
diſeaſes, and the hulks of his ſhips rotted ſo as to render them unfit for fer- 


vice. The management of the Spaniards was little better. They loſt near 


10,000 men in the ſiege of Gibraltar, which they were obliged to raiſe. 
A quarrel with the was the moſt dangerous to Hanover of any 
that could happen ; but though an oppoſition in the houſe of commons was 
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D Wyadhen and dr. Pulcney, the pucement cane 
tinued to be more and more laviſh in 


ting money, and ſubſidies for the 
protection of Hanover to the kings of Denmark and Sweden, and the land- 
ve of Heſſe Caſſel. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Euro > —_—— 
F. Gaddenty died on the 11th of June 1727, at Oſnaburgh, in the fixty-eig 
year of his age, and the a pcs, The reign of George L 
is remarkable for the incredible number of bubbles od ts projecta 
to which it gave riſe, by which it was reckoned that almoſt a — and 
a half was won Nil reat alteration of the ſyſtem af 
Europe, by the concern which the Engih took in the affairs of the con- 
tinent. inſtitution of the finking fund for diminiſhing the national 
debt, is likewiſe owing to this period. The value of the northern parts af 
the kingdom began now to be better underſtood than formerly, and the 
ſtate of manufactures to ſhift. This was chiefly owing to the un- 
equal diſtribution of the land-tax, which rendered it difficult for the poor 
to ſubſiſt in certain counties, which had been forward in giving in the true 
value of their eſtates when that tax took place. | | 
Sir Robert Walpole was — as firſt miniſter of England when 
George I. died, and ſome differences having happened between him and the 
priace of Wales, it was generally thought, upon the acceſſion of the latter 
to the crown, that Sir Robert would be diſplaced. That might have been 
the caſe, could another perſon have been found equally capable, as he was 
to manage the houſe of commons, and to gratify that predilection for Han- 
over which George II. inherited from his tathef. No miniſter ever under- 
ſtood better the temper of the people of England, and none, perhaps, ever 
tried it more. He filled all places of power, truſt, and profit, and almoſt the 
houſe of commons itſelf, with his own creatures: but peace was his darling 
object, becauſe he thought that war muſt be fatal to his power. During his 
long adminiſtration he never loſt a queſtion that he was in earneſt to carry. 
The exciſe ſcheme was the firſk meaſure that gave a ſhock to his pawer, and 
even that he could have carried, had he not been afraid of the ſpirit of the 


people without doors, which might have either produced an inſurrection, or 


endangered his intereſt in the next general election. | 
His pacific ſyſtem hrought him, however, into inconveniences hoth at hame 


and abroad. It encouraged the Spaniards to continue their depredations - 


upon the Britiſh ſhipping in the American ſcas, and the French to treat 
the Engliſh court with inſolence and ne 


and taking advantage of the 
they at the miniſter with of argument aud with great 
eloquence. In juſtice ta Wal it ſhould be obſerved, that be filled 
the courts of juſtice with able and upright judges, nor was he ever known 
to attempt any perverſion of the known law af the kingdom. He was ſo 
far from checking the freedom of debate, that he bore with equanimity 
the moiſt ſcurrilous debate that was thrown out to his face. He gave way 
re for libels, in compliance to his friends, who 
thought th es affected by them; but it is certain, that the preſs of 
never was more open or free than during his adminiftrition. And 

thay 8 


an to his pacific ſyſtem, it — — 
| oy 
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eee the increaſe of her trade and the im- 


provements of her manufactures. 

Queen Caroline, conſort to George II. had been always a firm. friend to 
the miniſter ; but ſhe died November zoth, 1737, when a variaice ſubſiſted 
| between the king and his ſon, the prince of W. The latter complained, 
that through Walpole's influence he was deprived not only of the power 
but the proviſion to which this birth enticled him; and he put himſelf 
At the head of the oppoſition with ſo much firmneſs, that it was generally fore- 
ſeen Walpole's power was drawing to a crifis, Admiral Vernon, who hated 
the miniſter, was fent, in 1739, with a ſquadron of fix ſhips to the Weſt 
Indies, where he took and demoliſhed Porto Bello ; but being a hot imprac- 
ticable man, he miſcarried in his other attempts, eſpecially that upon Car- 
thagena, in which ſome thouſands of Britifh lives were wantonly thrown a- 
way. The oppoſition exulted in Vernon's fucceſs, and afterwards imputed 
his miſcarriages to the miniſter's ſtarving the war, by withholding the means 
for carrying it on. The general election approaching, ſo prevalent was the 
intereſt of the prince of Wales in England, and that of the duke of Argyte 
in Scotland, that' a majority was returned to parliament who were no friends 
to the minifter, and after a few trying diviſions, he retired from the houle, on 
the gth of February, 1742, was created carl of Oxford, and on the 11th re- 
ſigned all his employments. 

George II. bore the loſs of his miniſter with the greateſt equanimity, and 
even conferred titles of honour, and poſts of diſtinction, upon the heads of 
the oppoſition. By this time, the death of the emperor Charles VI. the 
danger of the pragmatic ſanction (which meant the ſucceſſion of his daugh- 
ter to all the Auſtrian dominions), through the ambition of France, who 
bad filled all Germany with her armies, and many other concurrent cauſes, 
induced George to take the leading part in a continental war. He was en- 
couraged to this by lord Carteret, afterwards earl of Granville, an able, 
but headſtrong miniſter, whom George had made his ſecretary of ſtate, and 
indeed by the voice of the nation in general. George accordingly put him- 
ſelf at the head of his army, fought and gained the battle of Dettingen, 
June 16, 1743, and his not ſuffering his general, the earl of Stair, to 
improve the blow, was thought to proceed from tenderneſs for his electoral 
dominions. 

Great Britain was then engaged in a very expenſive war both againſt the 
French and Spaniards, and her enemies thought to avail themſelves of the 
general diſcontent that had prevailed in England on account of Hanover, 
and which, even in parliamentary debates, were thought by ſome to exceed 
the bounds of decency. This naturally ſuggeſted to them the idea of ap- 
plying to the Pretender, who reſided at Rome; and he agreed that his ſon 
Charles, who was a fſprightly young man, ſhould repair to France, from 
| whence he ſet fail, and narrowly eſcaped with a few followers, in a frigate, 
to the weſtern coaſts of Scotland, between the iflands of Mull and Sky, 
where he diſcovered himfelf, aſſembled his followers, and publiſhed a mani- 
feſto exciting the nation to rebellion. It is neceſſary, before we relate the 
true cauſe of this enterprize, to make a ſhort retroſpect to foreign parts. 

The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Welt Indies, through the fa- 
tal diviſions between admiral Vernon and general Wentworth, who comman- 
ded the land troops : and it was thought that above 20,cco Britiſh ſoldiers 
and n_ _— in the impracticable attempt of Carthagena, and the in- 
clemency of the air and climate during other idle expeditions. The year 
<a bole. ener onde +: 
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Berlin, which, though expenſive, proved of little or no ſervice to Great Bri- 
tain ; fo that the victory of Dettingen left the French troops in much the 
ſame ſituation as before. A difference between the admirals Mathews and 
Leſtock had ſuffered the Spaniſh and French flects/to eſcape out of Toulon 
with but little loſs ; and foon after, the French, who had before only acted 
as allies to the Spaniards, declared war againſt Great Britain, who, in her 
turn, declared war againſt the French. The Dutch, the natural allies of 
England, during this war, carried on a moſt lucrative trade ; nor could they 
be brought to act againſt the French till the people entered into affociatians 
and inſurrections againſt the government. Their marine was in a miſerable 
condition, and when they at laſt ſent a body of troops to join the Britiſh 
and Auſtrian armies, which had been wretchedly commanded, for one or two 
campaigns, they did it with ſo bad a grace, that it was plain they did not 
intend to act in earneſt. When the duke of Cumberland took upon himfelf 
the command of the army, the French, to the great reproach ot the allies, 
were almoſt maſters of the barrier of the Netherlands, and were beſiegi 
Tournay. The duke attempted to raiſe the ſiege, but by the coldnefs 
of the Auſtrians, the cowardice of the Dutch, whoſe government all 
along held a ſecret correſpondence with France, and miſconduct ſome- 
where elſe, he loſt the battle of Fontenoy, and 7000 of his beſt men ; 
though it is generally allowed that his diſpolitions were excellent, and both 
he and his troops behaved with unexampled intrepidity. To counterbalance 
ſuch a train of misfortunes, admiral Anſon returned this year to England, 
with an immenſe treaſure (about a million ſterſing), which he had taken 
from the Spaniards in his voyage round the world; and commodore Warren, 
with colonel Pepperel, took from the French the important town and fort- 
treſs of I. ouiſburgh, in the iſland of Cape Breton. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs abroad in Auguſt 1745, when the Pretender's 
eldeſt ſon, at the head of ſome Highland followers, ſurpriſed and diſarmed a 
party of the king's troops in the weſtern Highlands, and advanced with great 
rapidity to Perth. The government never ſo thoroughly experienced, as it 
did that time, the benefit of the public debt for the ſupport of the Revolu- 
tion. the French and the Jacobite party (for ſuch there was at that time 
in England), had laid a deep fcheme of diſtreſſing the Bank; but common 
danger aboliſhed all diſtinctions, and united them in defence of one intereſt, 
which was private property. The merchants undertook, in their addreſs to 
the king, to ſupport it by receiving bank notes in payment. This ſeaſonable 
meaſure ſaved public credit ; but the defeat of the rebels by the duke of 
Cumberland at Culloden, in the year 1746, did not reſtore tranquillity to 
Europe. Though the prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to his majeſty Geo 
II. was, by the credit of his majeſty, and the ſpirit of the people of the 
United Provinces, raiſed to be their ſtadtholder, the Dutch never could be 
brought to act heartily in the war. The allies were defeated at Val, near 
Maeſtricht, and the duke of Cumberland was in danger of being made pri- 
ſoner. Bergen-op-zoom was taken in a manner that has never yet been ac- 
counted for. The allies ſuffered other diſgraces on the continent ; and it 
now became the general opinion in England, that peace was neceſlary to fave 
the duke and his army from total deſtruction. By this time, however, the 
French marine and commerce were in danger of being annihilated by the 
Engkſh at fea, under the command of the admirals Anſon, Warren, Hawke, 
and other gallant officers ; but the Engliſh arms were not fo ſucceſsful as 
could have been wiſhed, under rear admiral Boſcawen in the Eaſt Indies. 
In this ſtate of affairs, the ſucceſſes of the French and Engliſh, during the 
War 
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war, may be ſaid to have been balanced, and both miniſtries turned their 
thoughts to peace. 
However this might be, preliminaries for peace were ſigned in April, 
1748, aud a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix- la-Chapelle in October; 
the baſis of which was the reſtitution on both. ſides of all places taken during 
the war. The next year the intereſt of the national debt was reduced from 
four to three and a half per cent. for ſeven years, after which the whole was 
to ſtand reduced to three per cent. | 

This was the boldeſt ſtroke of financing that over was attempted perhaps 
in any country, conſiſtently with public faith; for the creditors of the 
government, after a ſmall ineffe&tus} oppoſition, continued their money in 
the funds, and a few who ſold out even made intereſt to have it replaced on 
the fame fecurity, or were paid off their principal fums out of the finking 
A new treaty of commerce was ſigned at Madrid, between Great Britain 

and Spain, by which, in conſideration of 100,000l. the South Sea company 

gave up all their future claims to the aſſiento contract, by virtue of which, 
that company had ſupplied the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with negrogs. In March, 
1750, died, univerſally lamented, his royal highneſs Frederic, prince of 
Wales. In May, 1751, an a& paſſed for regulating the commencement of 
the year, by which the old ſtyle was aboliſhed, and the new ſtyle eſtabliſhed, 
ta the vaſt conveniency of the ſubjects. This was done by ſinking eleven 
days in September, 1752, and from that time beginning the year on the 
firit of January. In 1753, the famous act paſſed for preventing clandeſtine 
marriages ; but whether it is for the benefit of the ſubject, is a point that is 
fill very queſtionable. | 

The barefaced encroachments of the French, who had built forts on our 
back ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſitions they made for ſending over 
vaſt bodies of veteran troops, to ſupport thoſe encroachments, produced 
a wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpecially atter admiral Boſcawen was order- 
ed, with eleven ſhips of the line, beſides a frigate and two regiments, to ſail 
to the banks of Newfoundland, where he came up with, and took two French 
men of war, the reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the river St. Lawrence, by 
the ſtreights of Belleifle. No ſoooner was it known that hoſtilities were be- 

n, than the people of England poured their money into the government's 

n, and orders were iſſued for making general repriſals in Europe as well 
as in America; and that all the French ſhips, whether outward or homeward 
bound, ſhould be ſtopped and brought into Britiſh ports. Theſe orders were 
ſo effectual, that before the end of the year 1765, above 500 of the richeſt 
French merchant ſhips, and above 8,000 of their beſt ſailors were brought 
into the kingdom. This well-timed meaſure had ſuch an effect, that the 
French had neither hands to navigate their merchantmen, nor to man their 
thips of war; for about two years after, near 3 9,000 French ſeamen were 
found to be priſoners in England. | 

In July, 1755, General Braddock, who had been injudiciouſly ſent from 
England to attack the French, and reduce the forts on the Ohio, was detcat- 
ed and killed, by falling into an ambuſcade of the French and Indians near 
Forte de Queſne ; but major-general Johaſon defeated a body of French near 
Crown Point, of whom he killed about 1000. 

In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were elevated by the formidable 
armaments, which were for carrying on the war, they were ſunk 
with an account that French had landed 11,000 men in Minorca, 


ts attack Fort St. Philip there z that admiral Byug, who had been ſent 
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ont with a ſquadron, at leaſt equal to that of the French, had been baf- 
fled, if not defeated, by their admiral Galliſſion ere, and that at laſt Mi- 
norca was ſurrendered by General Blakeney. The Engliſh were far more 
alarmed than they ought to have been at thoſe events. The loſs of Mi- 
norca was more than detrimental to the kingdom, but the pub- 
lic gutcry was ſuch, that the king gave up Byng to public juſtice, and he 
was ſhot at Portſmouth for not doing all that was in his power againſt the 
enemy. 

It _ about this time, that Mr. Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of ſtate, at 
the head of adminiſtration. He trad long been known to be a bold, elo- 
quent, and energetic ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved himſelf to be as ſpirited 
iſcarri in the Mediterranean had no conſequence 
but the loſs of Fort St. Philip, which was more than repaired by the vaſt 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh privateers, both in Europe and America. The ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, under Colonel Clive, are almoſt in- 
credible. He defeated Suraja Dowla, Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, 
and placed Jaffſier Ally Cawn in the ancient ſeat of the nabobs of thoſe 
provinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intereſt, a few days after 
his being defeated, was taken by the new nabob Jaffier Ally Cawn's ſon, 
and put to death. This event laid the foundation of the preſent am azin 
extent of richcs and territory, which the Engliſh now poſſeſs in the E 
Indies. 

Mr. Pit introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations againſt 
France, than which nothing could be better calculated to reftore the irits 
of his countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading an inva- 
ſion, he planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England into France 
itſelf ; and the deſcent was to be made at Rochefort, under general Sir John 
Mordaunt, who was to command the land troops. Nothing could be more 
promifing than the diſpoſitions for this expedition. It failed on the 8th 
of September, 1757; and admiral Hawke brought both the fea and land 
forces back on the 6th of October, to St. Helen's without the general mak- 
ing any attempt to land on the coaſt of France. He was tried and acquit- 
ted, without the public murmuring, fo great an opinion had the people of the 
miniſter ; who, to do him juttice, did not ſuffer a man or a ſhip belonging to 
the Engliſh army or navy to lie idle. 9 

The French having attacked the electorate of Hanover with a moſt 
powerful army, merely becauſe his Britannic majeſty refufed to wink at their 
encroachments in America, the _ parliament, in gratitude, voted 
aa. ſu — of men and money in defence of the electoral dominions. The 
duke f umberland had been fent thither to command an army of obſerva- 
tion, but was ſo powerfully preſſed by a ſuperior army, that he found him- 
felf obliged to lay down his arms; and the French, under the duke of Rich- 
hen took poſſeſſion of that electorate and its capital. At this time, a ſcar- 
eity next to a famine, raged in England; and the Heſſian troops, who, with 
the Hanoverians, had been ſent to defend the kingdom from an invaſion in- 
tended from the French, remained ſtill in England. So many difficulties 
concurring in 17 58, a treaty of mutual defence was agreed to between his 
majefty and the king of Pruſſia: in confequence of which, the parkament 
voted 670,000l. to his Pruſſian majeſty ; and alſo voted large fums, amount- 
ing in the whole to two millions a year, for the payment of 50,000 of the 
troops of Hanover, Heffe Caſſel, Saxe-gotha, Wolfenbuttel, and 8 
This treaty, which proved afterwards ſo burdenſome to England, was intend- 


& to unite the proteſtant intereſt in Germany, 
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George II. with the conſent of his Pruſſian majeſty, declaring that the 
French had violated the convention concluded between them and the duke 
of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjects to re- 
ſume their arms under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a Pruſſian general, 
who inſtantly drove the French out of Hanover, and the duke of Marlborough, 
after the Engliſh had repeatedly inſulted the Freneh coaſls by deſtroying 
their ſtores and ſhipping at St. Maloes and Cherbourg, roo into Ger- 


many, and joined prince Ferdinand with 12,000 Britiſh troops, which were 
afterwards increaſed to 25,000. A war enſued, in the courſe of which the 
Engliſh every where performed wonders, and were every where victorious, 
but nothing decifive followed, and the enemy opened every caimpaign with 
advantage. Even the battle of Minden, the molt glorious, perhaps, in the 
Engliſh annals, in which 7000 Engliſh defeated 80,000 of the French regu- 
lar troops in fair battle, contributed nothing to the coneluſion of the war, or 
towards weakening the French in Germany. | 

The Engliſh bore the expences of the war with chearfulneſs, and applaud- 
ed Mr. Pitt's adminiitration, becauſe their glorious ſucceſſes in every other 
part of the globe demonſtrated that he was in earneſt. Admiral Boſcawen 
and general Amherſt, in Auguſt 1758, reduced and demoliſhed Louiſburgh 
in North America, which had been reſtored to the French by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Ch ipelle, and vas become the ſcourge of the Britiſh trade, and took 
five or fix French ſhips of the line; Frontenac and Fort du Queſne, in the 
{ame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Engliſh : acquiſitions that far 
overbalanced a check which the Engliſh received at Ticonderago, and the 
loſs of above 300 of the Engliſh guards, as they were returning under general 
Bligh from the coalt of France. 

The Englith affairs in the Eaſt Indies this year proved equally fortunate ; 
and the lords of the admiralty received letters from thence, with an account 
that admiral Pocoke had engaged the French fleet near Fort St. David's on 
the 29th of March, in which engagement a French man of war, called the 
Bien Aime, of 74 guns, was ſo much damaged that they run her on ſhore. 
That on the zd of Auguſt following, he engaged the French fleet a ſecond 
time, near Pondicherry ; when, after a briſk firing of ten minutes, the French 
bore away with all the ſail they could make, and got ſafe into the road of 
Pondicherry. And that, on the 14th of December following, general Lally, 
eommaader of the French army in thoſe parts, marched to beſiege Madras, 
which was defended by the Engliſh colonels Lawrence and Draper; and, 
after a britk cannoaade, which laſted till the 16th of February following, the 
Engliſh having received a reinforcement of 600 men, general Lally thought 
proper to raiſe the ſiege, and retire with precipitation, leaving behind him 
forty p:eces of cannon. PR te 

The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the iſland of Grose, on 
the coaſt of Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three capital expiditions had 
been planned for this year in America, and all of them proved ſucceſsful. 
One of them was agaiaſt the French iſlands in the Welt Indies, where Guad- 
aloupe was reduced. The ſecond expedition was againſt Quebec, the capital 
of Canada. The command was given, by the miniſter's advice, to general 
Wolfe, a young officer of a truly military genius. Wolfe was oppoſed, with 
far ſuperior force, by Montcalm, the bett and moſt ſuceſsful general the French 
had. Though the ſituation of the country which Wolf was to attack, and 
the works S French threw up to prevent a deſcent of the Engliſh, were 
deemed impregnable, yet Montcalm never relaxed in his vigilance. Wolfe's 
courage aud perſeverance, however, ſurmounting — difficulties ; he 
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of Abraham, near , where he ht and defeated 

the French — but was himſelf 2 a — general Monk - 

ton, who * 2 — 7 being wounded, the completion of the French 

defeat, an of reducin uebec, was reſerved for brigadier- gene- 
ral (now lord om) 228 rn t 

General Amherſt, who was the brit Engliſh general in command in 
America, conducted the third expedition. His orders were to reduce all 
Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks of the river St. 
Lawrence. It is to the honour of the miniſter, that Mr. Amherſt in this ex- 
pedition was fo well provided with every thing that could make it ſucceſsful, 
that there ſcarcely appeared any chance for its miſcarriage ; and thus the 
French empire in North America became ſubject to Great Britain. 

The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit ruined, 
they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve al. by an invaſion of Great Bri- 
tain : but on the 8th of Auguſt, 1759, admiral Boſcawen attacked the Tou- 
lon ſquadron, commanded by M. de la Clue, near the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
took Le Centaure of 74, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Modeſte of 4 guns; 
and burnt L. Ocean of 80, and Le Redoubtable of 74 guns. reſt of 
the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, and three frigates, made their 
eſcape. in the night ; and on November 20, Sir Edward Hawke defeated 
the Breſt fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off the iſland of Dumet, in 
the Bay of Biſcay. The Formidable, a French man of war of 80 guns was 
taken; the Theſée of 74, and the Superbe of 70-guns, were ſunk ; and the 
Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74 guns, were burat, and afterwards 
the Juſte of 74 periſhed in the mouth of the Lotre. Seven or eight French 
men of war of the line got up the river Villaine, by throwing their guns over- 
board ; and the reſt of the conſiſting of five ſhips of the line, and three 
frigates, eſcaped in the night. The Engliſh loſt on this occaſion, the Eſſex 
of 64, and the Reſolution of 74 guns, which ran aſhore in the chace. Aﬀtey 
this engagement, the French gave over all thoughts of their invaſion of Great 
Britain. | | | Sonny 

In February 1760, captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, who had, 
with three. of war, alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, and actually made a 
deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return from thence, met, de- 
feated, and killed by captain Elliot, the commodore of three ſhips, inferior 
in force to the Frenchman's ſquadron. In ſhort, Great Britain now rei 
as ſole miſtreſs of the main, and ſucceeded in every meaſure that had been 
projected for her own ſafety and advantage. | 

The war. in Germany, however, continued ftill as undeciſive as it was ex- 
penſive, and many in England began to conſider & now as foreign to the in- 
ternal intereſts of Great Britain. The French again and again ſhewed diſ- 
poſit ions for treating, and the charges of the war, which began naw to a- 
maunt to little leſs than eighteen millions ſterling, yearly, inclined the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry to liſten to their propoſals. A negociation was 'accordifigly 


entered upon, which proved abortive, as did many other projets for accom- 


modation; but on the 25th of October 1760, r II. died ſuddenly 
(from a rupture in the right ventricle of the heart), full of years and glory, 
in the 77th year of his age, and 34th of his reign, and was ſucceeded by 
his grandſon, now George III eldeſt fon to the late prince of Wales. 

The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on no head but his predilec- 
tion for his electoral dominions. He never could ſeparate an idea that there 
was any difference between them and his regal dominions ; and he was fome- 
umes ill enough aduiſed 3 * 
| | 2 4 N o 
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We are, however, to remember, that his people gratified him in this partiality, 
acceſ- 


and that he never ated by power or prerogative. He was not very 
fible to converſation, and therefore it was no wonder that having left Ger- 


many after he had attained to man's eſtate, he ſtill retained foreign notions 


both of men and things, I 
with Sir Robert WalgGle's 
ed very little concern at the ſubſequent revolutions among his ſervants. In 
bis perſonal diſpoſition he was but fearleſs of danger, 
fond of military parade, and enjoftd the memory of the campaigns in which 
he ſerved when young. His affe&tions, either public or private, were never 
known to interfere with the ordinary courſe of juſtice ; and though his reign 
was diſtracted by party, the courts of juſtice were never better filled than 


r he had no favourite, for he parted 


under him : this was a point in which all factions — - > 
vantages. His be- 


King George III. aſcended the throne with great 
ing a native of England prejudiced the people in his favour ; he was in the 
bloom of youth, in his perſon tall and comely, and at the time of his acceſ- 


ſion Great Britain was in the higheſt degree of reputation and proſperity, . 


und the moſt ſalutary unanimity and harmony prevailed among the people. 
The firſt acts of his reign ſeemed alſo calculated to convince the public that 
the death of his predeceſſors ſhould not relax the operations of the war. 
Accordingly, in 1761, the iſland of Belleifle, on the coaſt of France, furren- 
dered to his majeſty's ſhips and forces under commodore Keppel and general 
Hodgſon ; as did the important fortreſs of Pondicherry, in the Eaſt Indies, 
to colonel Coote and admiral Stevens. The _— againſt the French 
Weſt Indies ftill continue@ under general Monkton, lord Rollo, and Sir 
James Douglas; and in 1762, the iſland of Martinico, hatherto deemed im- 


pregnable, with the iſlands of Grenada, St. Lucia, Grenadillas, St. . Vin- 


cent, and others of leſs note, were ſubdued by the Britiſh arms with inconcei- 
vable rapidity. — 

In the mean time, Mr. Pitt, who had conducted the war againſt France 
with ſuch eminent ability, and who had received the beſt information of the 
hoſtile intentions, and private intrigues of the court of Spain, propoſed in 
council an immediate declaration of war againſt that kingdom. But he 
was over-ruled in the council, all the members of which declared themſelves 


of a contrary opinion, 222 his brother- in- earl Temple. Mr. Pitt 


now found the decline of his influence; and it was ſuppoſed that the earl of 
Bute, who had a conſiderable ſhare in directing the education of the king, 
had acquired an aſcendency in the royal favour . Mr. Pitt, however, ſaid 


that as he was called to the miniſtry by the voice of the people, to whom 
he conſidered himſelf as accountable for his conduct, he would no longer re- 


main in a fituation which made him reſponſible for meaſures that he was no 
longer allowed to guide.” He, therefore, reſigned the ſeals, and lord 
Temple alſo gave up the poſt which he held in the adminiſtration: But the 


next day, the king ſettled a penſion of three thouſand: pounds a year upon 


Mr. Pitt, and at the ſame time a title was conferred upon his lady and her 
iſſue ; and the penſion was to be continued for three lives. 

The war ftill continued to be carried on with vigour after the reſignation 
of Mr. Pitt, and the plans were purſued that he previouſly concerted. 


Lord Egremont was appointed to ſucceed him, as ſecretary for the ſouth- 


* It was on the 25th of March 1762, that the excl of Bute was appointed one of the 
principal. (ccratarics of Rate : and on the 5th, of Octub er following, Mr. Pict reſigned 


ht nad 


niſtration with great indifference, and ſhew- 
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X rn Spain, the famous family-com 


ern department. It was at length alſo found indiſpenſably neceſſary to en- 
pact among all the different 
of the Bourbon family being generally known ; and accordin 
war was declared againit that 4 4 on the 4th of January 1762. 
reſpectable armament was fitted out under admiral Pococke, having the earl 
of Albemarle on board to command the land forces ; and the vitals of the 
Spaniſh monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of the Havannah, the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt important fort which his catholic majeſty held in the 
Weſt Indies, after a ſiege of two months and eight days. The capture of 
the Hermione, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound from Lima to Cadiz, the 
cargo of which was valued at a million fterling, eded the birth of the 
prince of Wales, and the treaſure in triuniph through Weſtminſter to 
the Bank, the very hour he was born. The loſs of the Hayannah, with the 
ſhips and treaſures there taken from the Spaniards, was ſucceeded by the 
reduction of Manilla and the Philippine iſlands in the Eaſt Indies, under ge- 
neral Draper — — Corniſh, with the capture of the Trinidad, reckor- 
ed worth three, of dollars. To counteract thoſe dreadful blows 
given to the family compact, the French and Spaniards opened their laſt ro- 

urce, which was to quarrel with and invade Portugal, which had been al- 
ways under the peculiar protection of the Britiſh arms. Whether this quar- 
rel was real or pretended, is not for me decide. It certainly embarraſſed his 
—— Majeſty, who was obliged to ſend thither armaments both by ſea 
and land. 

The negociations for were now reſumed ; and the enemy at laſt of- 
fered ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry thought” admiſſible and adequate to 
the occaſion. The defection of the Ruſſians from the confederacy againſt 
the king of Pruffia, and his conſequent ſucceſſes, produced a ceſſation of 
arms in Germany, and in all other quarters; and on the toth of Fe 
1763, the definitive treaty of peace between his Britannic majeſty, the king 
of France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at Parir, and acceded to 
by the king of Portugal; Mareh 10, the ratifications were exchanged at 
Paris. The*22d, the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed at Weſtminſter and 
London ; and the treaty having on the 18th been laid before the parliament, 
it met the approbation of a majority of both houſes. 

By this treaty the extenſive province of Canada, with the iſlands of New- 
foundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, were confirmsd to Great Britain; 
alſo the two Floridas, containing the whole of the continent of North 
America, on this fide the Miſſiſſippi, (except the town of New Orleans, 
with a ſmall . diſtri round it), was furrendered to us by France and 
Spain, in confideration of reſtoring to Spain the iſland of Cuba; and to 
France the iſlands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and Defi- 
ada; and in conſideration. of our granting to the French the two ſmall 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland; and 
quitting our pretenſions to the neutral iſland of St. Lucia, they yielded 
to us he nd of Crop gt ene Cents mT gained GEE 
tenfions to the neptral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. 
In Africa we retained the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we nearly en« 

the whole gum trade of that country, but we returned Goree, a 
mall iſland of little value. The article that relates to the Eaft Indies, was 
dictated by the directors of the iſh company ; which reſtores to the 


French all the places t had at of the war, on condition 
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the city of Manilla was reſtored by the Spaniards ; but 

to us the li of cuttmg | in the Bay of Honduras in America, 
In Europe, likewiſe, the French reſtored to us the iſland of Minorca, and we 
reſtored to them the iſland of Belleiſſe. In Germany, after fix ygars ſpent in 
marches and counter-marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and battles, Great 
Britain acquired much —_ fame, but at the expence of thirty millions 
ſterling ! As to the objects of that war, it was agreed that a mutual reſtitu- 
tion and oblivion ſhould take place, and each party fit down at the end of 
the war in the ſame ſituation in which they began it. And peace was re- 
ftored between Portugal and Spain, both fides to be upon the ſame footing 
as before the war. | 

The war, to which a period was now put, was the molt brilliant, and diftinguiſh- 
ed with the moſt glorious events in the Britiſh annals. No national prejudices, 
nor party diſputes then exiſted. The fame truly Britiſh ſpirit by which the mi- 
niſter was animated, fired the breaſt of the ſoldier and ſeaman. The nation 
had then arrived at a pitch of wealth unknown to fogner ages; and the 
monied man, pleaſed with the aſpe& of the times, confi@ing in. the abilities 
of the minifter, and courage of the people, cheerfully opened his purſe. The 
incredible ſums of 18, 19, and 22 millions, raiſed by a few citizens of Lon- 
don, upon a ſhort notice, for the ſervice of the years 1759, 1760, and 1761, 
was no leſs aſtoniſhing to Europe than the ſucceſs which attended the Britiſh 
fleets and armies in every quarter of the g'obe. 

But the peace, though 1t received the ſanction of a majority of both hou- 
ſes of parliament, was far from giving univerſal ſatisfaction to the people. 
And from this period various cauſes contributed to occafion a great diſcon- 
tent to gon throughout the nation, 3 * 

On the zoth of April, 1763, three of the king's meſſengers entered the 
houſe of John Wilkes, eſq. member of parliament for Ayleſbury, and ſeized 
his perſon, by virtue of a warrant from the ſecretary of ſtate, which direc- 
ted them to ſeize the authors, printers, and publiſhers, of a ſeditious and 
treaſonable paper, intitled the North Briton, No. 45. The papers publiſh- 
ed under this title ſeverely arraigned the conduct of the adminiftration, and 
repreſented the earl of Bute as the favourite of the king, and the perſon 
from whom meaſures of government of a very pernicious tendency originated. 
The 45th number contained ſtrictures on the king's ſpeech. Mr. Wilkes 
was ſuſpected to be the author but his name was not mentioned in the warrant, 
by which he was apprehended. He objected to being zaken into cuſtody by ſuch 
a warrant, alleging that it was illegal. - However he was forcibly carried before 
the ſecretaries of ftate for examination, and they committed him cloſe priſo- 
ner to the Tower, his papers being alſo ſeized. He was likewiſe' deprived 
of his commiſſion as colonel of the Buckinghamſhire militia. A writ of ha- 
beas corpus being procured by his friends, he was brought to the court of 
Common Pleas, and the matter being there argued, he was ordered to be diſ- 
« This affair made a great noiſe; people of all ranks intereſted 

themſelves in it, and Weſtminſter-hall reſounded with acclamations when he 
was ſet at liberty. An information, however, was againſt him in the 
eourt of King's Bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, as author of the North Briton, 
No. 45. On the firſt day of the meeting of parliament, after theſe tranſac- 
tions Mr, Wilkes ſtood up in his place, and made a ſpeech, in which he com- 
plained to the houſe, that. in bis perſon the rights of all the commons 
of England, and the privileges of parliament; had been violated by his im- 
priſonmeat, the plunderiug of his houſe, and the ſeizure of his papers 
ſame day a meſſage was ſent to acquaint the houſe of commons, with 
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the information his majeſty had received, that John Wilkes, eſq. a member 
of that houſe, was the author of a moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel, and 
the meaſures that had been taken thereupon. The next day a duel was 
fought in Hyde Park between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Martin, another mem- 
ber of parliament, and ſeeretary of the treafury, in which Mr. Wilkes recei- 
ved a dan s wound in the belly with a piſtol bullet. Both houſes of 

rliament ſoon concurred in voting the North Briton, No. 45. to be a falſe, 
— and ſeditious libel, and grdered it to be burnt by the common 
hangman. This order was accordingly executed, 7 not without great 
oppoſition from the populace : and Mr. Harley, one of the ſheriffs who at- 
tended, was wounded and obliged to take ſhelter in the Manfion houſe. 
Another preſecution was commenced againit Mr. Wilkes, for having cauſed 
an obſcene and profane poem to be printed, intitled, An Eſſay on Wo- 
man.” Of this, only twelvggcopies been privately printed : and it did 
not appear to have been intended for publication. Finding, however, that 
he ſhould continue to be proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour, when his wound 


was in ſofne healed, he thought proper to quit the kingdom He was 
ſoon after expelled the houſe of commons; verdicts were alſo given againſt 
him, both on account of the North Briton and the Eſſay on Woman, and 


towards the end of the year 1764 he was outlawed. Sundry other perſons 
had been taken up for being concerned in printing and 8 the North 
Briton ; but ſome of them obtained verdicts againſt the king's meſſengers for 
falſe impriſonment. | 
In the mean while, the earl of Bute, who had been made firſt lord of the 
treaſury, reſigned that office, and was ſucceeded by Mr. George Grenville. 
And under this gentleman's adminiſtration, an act was paſſed, ſaid to have 
been framed by Rim, which was productive of the moſt pernicious conſe. 
quences to Great Britain; An Act for laying a famp-duty in the Britiſh 
colonies of North America,” which received the royal aſſent on the 22d of 
March 1765. Some other injudicious previous regulations had alſo been made, 
under pretence of preventing ſmuggling in America; but which in effe& fo 
cramped the trade of the colonies, as to be prejudical both to them and the 
mother country. As ſoon as it was known in North America that the 
flamp-a# was paſſed, the whole continent was kindled into a flame. As the 
Americans had hitherto been taxed by their own repreſentatives in their 
vincial aſſemblies, they loudly aſſerted, that the Britiſh parliament, in which 
they were not repreſented, had no right to tax them. Indeed, the ſame doc- 
trine had been maintained in the Britiſh parliament, when the ſtamp- act was 
under conſideration : on which occation it was ſaid, that it was the birth-right 
of the inhabitants of the colonies, even as the deſcendants of Engliſhmen, 
nat to be taxed by any but their own repreſentatives ; that, fo far from being 


actually repreſented, my were not even virtually repreſented there, as the 


attempt to tax the colonies in the Britiſh parliament was o 


re 


* 


meaneſt inhabitants of t Britain are, in conſequence of their intimate 
conneRion with thoſe who are actually repreſented ; and that therefore the 
ppreſſive and un- 
conſtitutional. On the other hand it was contended, that the colonies, whe 
had been protected by Great Britain, ought, in reaſon and juſtice, to contri- 
bute towards the expence of the mother-country. © Thoſe children, of our 
own planting,” ſaid Mr. (George Grenville, ſpeaking of the Americans, 
* nouriſhed by our indulgence, until they are grown to a good degree of 
ſtrength and opulence, and protected by our arma, will they grudge to contri» 
bute their mite to relieve us from the heavy load of national expence which 
we lie under? nn FOR - 
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When the ſtamp act, printed by royal authority, reached the colonies, it 

Vas treated with every mark of indignation and contempt. Several acts of 

violence were likewiſe committed, with a view of preventing the operations of 

the ſtamp- act; and aſſociations were alſo formed in the different colonies, 

whereby the people bound themſelves not to import or purchaſe any Britiſh 

manufactures, till that act ſhould be repealed. The inhabitants of the different 

. colonies alſo eſtabliſhed committees from every colony to correſpond with each 

* other, concerning the general aſfairs of the whole, and even appointed deputies 

| from theſe committees to meet ix CoxncGress at New York. They aſſembled 

together in that city, in October 1765, and this was the fir congreſs held on 
the American continent. | 

Theſe commotions in America occaſioned ſo great an alarm in En 
that the king thought proper to diſmiſs his miniſters. The marquis of Rock- 
ingham was appointed url lord of the treaſurg,; and ſome of his — 
friends ſucceeded to the vacant places. In March 1766, an act was paſſed for 
repealing the American ſtamp-act. This was countenanced and ſupported by 
the new miniſtry ; and Mr. Pitt, though not connected with them, yet ſpoke - 
with great force in favour of the repeal. He alſo aſſerted, that the profits to 
Great Britain from the trade of the colonies, through all its branches, was two 
millions a year. | 

At the time that the ſtamp- act was repealed, an act was alſo paſſed for 
Jeeuring the dependence of the American colonies on Great Britain. 

The marquis of Rockingham and his friends continued in adminiſtration 
but a ſhort time ; though during their continuance in power ſeveral public 
meaſures were adopted, tending to relieve the butdens of the people, and to 
the ſecurity of their liberties. But on the zoth of July, 1766, the duke of 
Grafton was appointed firit lord of the treaſury, in the room of the marquis of 
Rockingham ; the earl of Shelburne, ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the 
duke of Richmond ; Charles Townſhend, chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
Mr. Pitt, now created earl of Chatham, was appointed lord privy-ſeal ; but 
that eminent ſtateſman's acceptance of a peerage, as it removed him from the 
houſe of commons, greatly leſſened his weight and influence. Indeed, this 
. palitical arrangement was uot of any long continuance, and ſundry chan 
| followed. Mr. Charles Townſhend, who was a gentleman of great abilities 

and eloquence, made for ſome time a conſiderable figure both in the cabinet 
and in parkament ; but, an his death, the place of chancellor of the exchequer 
was ſupplied by lord North, who afterwards became firit lord of the treaſury, 
and obtained a great aſcendancy in the adminiſtration. 

In the year 1768, Mr. Wilkes, who had for a conſiderable time reſided in 
France; came over to England, and again became an object of public attention. 
The limits of our work will not permit us to enter into all the particulars re- 
ſpecting the proſecution of this gentleman, and the ſubſequent tranſactions 
concerning him: for theſe we muſt refer to our quarto edition. It is well 
known, that verdicts were found againſt him on account of the North Briton, 
and for the indecent poem, © Eſſay on Woman.“ That he ſuffered a lon 

, impriſonment of two years, and paid two fines of 5oolk. each. That he diſ- 
played great abilities during his conteſts with the auniltry, and was choſen 
member for the county of Middleſes on the 28th of March, 1768. He was 
alſo again expelled for being the author of ſame prefatory remarks on a letter 
which he publiſhed, written by one of the ſecretaries of (tate to the chairman 
of the quarter-ſeſſions at Lambeth, in which the ſecretary had recommended to 
the magiſtrates, revious to the unhappy affair of St. ge's Fields, their 
calling 1a the a e 
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ſhould be occaſion. In the vote for his expulſion, his former offences, for 
which he was now ſuffering impriſonment, were eomplicated with this charge ; 
and a new writ was ordered to be iſſued for the election of a member for the 
county of Middleſex. | | 

The rigour with which Mr. Wilkes was proſecuted, only increaſed his po- 
pularity, which was alſo much augmented by the ſpirit and firmneſs which on 
every occaſion he diſplayed. Before his expulfion he had been choſen an 
alderman of London: and on the 16th of February, 1769, he was re- elected 
at Brentford, member for the county of Middleſex without oppoſition, The 
return having been made to the houſe, it was reſolved, that Mr. Wilkes hav- 
ing been expelled that ſeſſion, was incapable of being elected a member of that 
parliament. The late election, therefore was again declared void; and a 
new writ iſſued for another. He was once more unanimouſly re- elected 
by the freeholders, and the election was again declared void by the houſe of 
commons. After this, a new election being ordered, colonel Lottrel, in order 
to recommend himſelf to the court, — the ſeat which he already had in 
parliament, by the acceptance of a nominal place, and declared himfelf. a car - 
didate for the county of Midgleſex. Though the whole weight of court in- 
tereſt was thrown intÞ the ſcale in this gentleman's favour, yet a majority of 
near four to one appeared againſt him on the day of election: the numbers 
for Wilkes being 1143, and for Luttrel only 236. Notwithſtanding this, 
two days after the election it was reſolved in the houſe of commons, that Mr. 
Luttrel ought to have been returned a knight of the ſhire for the county of 
Middleſex ; and the deputy clerk of the crown was ordered to amend the 
return, by eraſing the name of Mr. Wilkes, and inſerting that of colonel Lut- 
trel in its place. The latter accordingly took his feat in parliament ; but 
this was thought fo groſs a violation of the rights of the elettors, that it ex- 
cited a very general difcontent, and loud complaints were made againſt it in 
every part of the kingdom. 

After the term of Mr. Wilkes's impriſonment was expired in the year 
1771, he was choſen one of the ſheriffs for London and Middleſex ; and was 
afterwards again choſen member for the county of Middleſex in the ſub- 
ſequent parliament, and permitted quietly to take his ſeat there; in the year 
1775, he executed the office of lord mayor of the city of London; and was 
afterwards elected to the lucrative office of chamberlain of that city. In the 
year 1783, after the change of lord North's adminiſtration, at Mr. Wilkes's 
motion, Ch the declarations, orders, and reſolutions of the houſe of commons 
reſpecting his ele&tion for the county of Middleſex, were ordered to be 
expunged from the journals of that houſe, © as being ſuberfive of the 
rights of the whole body of this kingdom.” And it thould be remem- 
hered, that in conſequence of his manly and ſpirited conteſts with the govern- 
ment, general warrants were declared to be illegal, and an end was put to ſuch 
— and to the unlawful feizure of an Enghſhmau's papers by ſtate meſ- 
engers. . 
ſter the repeal of the ſtamp- act, which was receiyed with great joy in 
America, all things became quiet there; but unhappily new attempts were 
made to tax them in the Britiſh parliament, though, beſides the experience 
of the ill ſucceſs of the ſtamp- act, governor Pownall, a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the difpoſition of the coloniſts, faid in the houſe of commons, 
in 1767, © It is a fact which this houſe ought to be 2 of in all ita 
extent, that the people of America, univerſally, unitedly, and unalterably, 


are reſolved not to fubmit to any internal tax impoſed upon them by any 
legiſlature, in which they have not a ſhare by repreſentatives of 2 


4 
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election. He added, © this claim muſt not be underſtood as though it 
were only the pretences of party leaders and demagogues; as though it were 
only the viſions of ſpeculative enthuſiaſts; as though it were the mere ebulli- 
tion of a faction which muſt ſubſide ; as though it were only temporary or 
ial—it is the cool, deliberate, principled maxim of every man of buſineſs 
in the country.” The event verified the juſtice of theſe obſervations ; yet 
| the ſatne year, an act was paſſed laying certain duties on paper, glaſs, tea, 
&c. imported into America, to be paid by the colonies, for the purpoſe of 
raiſing a revenue to the government. About two years after, it was thought 
proper to repeal theſe duties, excepting that on tea; but it was not the amount 
of the duties, but the right of the parliament of Great Britain to impoſe taxes 
in America, which was the ſubject of diſpute, the repealing the other 
duties anſwered no purpoſe, while that on tea remained; which according- 
ly became a freſh ſubject of conteſt between the mother-country and the 
colonies. a 
In order to induce the Eaſt India company to become inſtrumental in en- 
forcing the tea- duty in America, an act was paſſed, by which they were en- 
abled to export their teas, duty free, to all plages whatſoever. Several ſhips 
were accordingly freighted with teas for the 2 colÞies by the company, 
who alſo appointed agents there for the diſpoſal of that commodity. This 
was conſidered by the Americans as a ſcheme calculated merely to circum- 
vent them into a compliance with the revenue law, and thereby pave the way 
to an unlimited taxation. For it was eaſily comprehended, that if the tea 
was once landed, and in the cuſtody of the conlignees, no aſſoctations, nor 
other meaſures, would be ſufficient to prevent its ſale and conſumption : and 
it was not to be ſuppoſed, that when taxation was eftabliſhed in one inſtance, 
it would reſtrain itſelf in others. Theſe ideas being generally prevalent in 
America, it was reſolved by the coloniſts to prevent the landing of the tea- 
cargoes amongſt them, at whatever hazard. Accordingly, three ſhips laden 
with tea having arrived in the port of Boſton in December, 1773, a number 
of armed men, under the diſguiſe of Mohawk Indians, boarded theſe ſhips, 
and in a few hours diſcharged their whole cargoes of tea into the ſea, without 
doing any other damage, or offering any injury to the captains or. crews. 
Some ſmaller quantities of tea met afterwards with a ſimilar fate at Boſton, 
and a few other places; but in general, the commiſſioners for the ſale of that 
commodity were obliged to rekaquith their employments, and the maſters 
of the tea veſſels from an apprehenſion of danger, returned again to England 
with their cargoes. At New York, indeed, the tea was landed under the 
cannon of a man of war. But the perſons in the ſervice of government there 
"were obliged to conſent to its being locked up from uſe. And in South 
Carolina ſome was thrown into the river, as at Boſton, and the reſt put into 
damp warehouſes, where it periſhed. N 
Theſe proceedings in America excited ſo much indignation in the govern- 
ment of England, that on the 31 of March, 1774, ag act was paſſed for 
removing the cuſtom-houſe officers from the town 'of ton, and ſhutting 
up the port. Another act was ſoon after paſſed for better regulating the go- 
vernment of the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay. The deſign of this act 
was to alter the conſtitution of that province as it ſtood upon the charter of 
king William; to take the whole executive power out the hands of the peo- 
ple, and to veſt the nomination of the counſellors, judges and magiſtrates of 
all kinds, including ſheriffs, in the crown, in ſome caſes in the king's 
_ governor, and all to be removeable at che pſeaſure of the crown. Another 
28 was alſo paſſed, which was conſidered as highly injurious, cruel and un- 
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ing the governor of Maffachuſett's Bay to ſend per- 


empowering 
ſons acetſed of crimes there, to be tried in England for ſuch offences. Some 


time after, an act was likewiſe d, „for making more effectual provifion 
for the government of the ince of Quebec,” which excited a great alarm 
both in England and America. By this act, a legiſlative council was to be 


eſtabliſhed for all the affairs of the province of Quebec, except taxation, which 
council was to be appointed by the crown, the office to be held during pleafure'; 
and his. majeſty's Canadian Roman Cathoke ſubjects were intitled to a place in 
it. The ch laws, and a trial without jury, were alfo eſtabliſhed in civil 
caſes, and the Eugliſh laws, with a trial by jury, in criminal; and the popiſh 
clergy were inveſted with « legal 7 to their tithes from all who were of 
their own | No aſſembly of the people, as in other Britiſh colonies, 
was appointed, it being faid in the act, that it was then inexpedient ; but 
the king was to ere fuch courts of criminal, civil, and eceleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion, as he would think proper. The boundaries of the province of Quebec 
were likewife extended, by the a&, thoufands of miles at the back of the 
other colonies, whereby, it was faid, x government little better than deſpotic 
was eſtabliſhed throughout an extenſive country. 

The meaſures of government reſpecting America had fo univerſally exaſ- 
perated the coloniſts, that provincial or town meetings were held in every 
part of the continent, wherein they avowed their intentions of oppoſing, in 
the moſt rigorous manner; che 'heafures of adminiſtration. Agreements were 
entered into in the different colonies, whereby the fubſcribers bound them- 
ſelves in the moſt ſolemn manner, and in the preſence of God, to ſuſpend all 
commereial intercourſe with Great Britain, from the laſt day of the month of 
Auguſt 1774, until the Bofton port bill, andthe other late obnoxious laws, were 
repealed, and the colony of Maſſachuſetts Bay fully reftored to its chartered 
rights. Other tran ſactions ſacceeded ; and the flame continued to increaſe 
and extend in America, till at length twelve of the colonies, including that 
whole” extent of country which ſtretches from Nova Scotia to Georgia, had 
appointed deputies to attend a General Congrefs, which was to be held at 
Philadelphia, and opened the 5th of September, 1774. They met accor- 
dingly, and the number of delegates amounted to fifty-one ; who repreſented 
the ſeveral 'Engliſh colonies of New Hampfhire ( 2 delegates), Maſſachuſett's 
Bay (4), Rhode Ifland and Providence plantations (2), Connecticut (3), 
New Lork (7), New ſerſey (40 n Pennſylvania (7), the lower counties on 
Delaware (3), Maryland (4), Virginia (7), North Carolina (3), and 
South Carolina (5 delegates) ; Georgia afterwards acceded to the confe- 
deraey and ſent deputfes to the Congrefs. | 

They drew up a petition to the king im which they enumerated their ſeve- 
ral grievances, and ſolicited his majeſty to grant them peace, liberty, and ſafe- 
ty. They likewiſe publiſhed an addreſs to the people of Great Britain, ano- 
ther to the colonies in general, and another to the inhabitants of the province 
of yo The congrefs broke up on the 26th of October, having reſolv- 
ed, that another congreſs ſhould be held in the fame place on the 1cth of 
May following, unleſs the grievances of which they complained ſhould be 
redreſſed before that time ; and they recommended to all the colonies to 
chooſe deputies, as ſoon as poffible, for that purpoſe. 

Shortly after theſe events, ſome meafures were propoſed in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, for putting a ſtop to the commotions which unbap- 
pily ſubſiſted in America. The earl of Chatham, who bad been long in an 
mfirm fate of health, appeared in the houſe of lords, and expreſſed in the 
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| irongeft terms his difapprobation of the whole ſyſtem of the American mew 
fares. Healſo made a motion, for immediately recalling the troops from Boſ- 
ton, as a meaſure which ſhould be inſtantly adopted; urging, that an hour then 
loſt, ia allaying the ferment in America, might produce years ofcalamity. He 
„ er meaſure would be well- timed; and as a mark 
of affection and good will on our fide, would remove all j and appre- 
henfion on the other, and inftantaneouſly produce the happieſt effects to both. 
His lordſhip's motion was rejected by a jority, 68 2 18; as 
was alſo a bill which he brought in ſoon ſettling American 
troubles, by 61 to 32. The methods propoſed in the houſe of commons for 
moting an accommodation, met alſo with a ſimilar fate. The number of 

is majeſty's troops was ordered to be augmented ; and an act was paſſed 
ſor reſtraining the commerce of the New England colonies, and to prohibit 
their fiſhery on the Banks of Newfoundland. A motion was, indeed after- 
wards made in the houſe of commons, by lord North, firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury, for ſuſpending the exerciſe of the right of taxation in America, claimed 


by the Britiſh parliament, in ſuch of the colonies as ſhould, in their general 


aſſemblies, raiſe ſuch contributions as were approved of by the king in parlia- 
ment. 'This motion was carried, and afterwards communicated to ſome pro- 
vincial aſſemblies; but it was rejected by them as deluſive and unſatisfactory, 
and only calculated to diſunite them. The petition from the congreſs to 
the king was ordered by his majeſty to be laid before the parli 2 
whereupon Dr. Franklin, and two other American ts, ited to be 
heard at the bar of the houſe of commons, on behalf of the colomes, in ſup- 
port of that petition ; but their application was rejected ; it being ſaid, that 
the American con was no legal afſembly, and that therefore no petition 
could be received from it by the parliament with propriety. 

It was on the 19th of April, 1775, that the firſt was drawn in this 
unhappy eivil war, at Lexington and Concord in New England. This was oc- 
caſioned by general Gage ſending a body of troops to deſtroy ſome military 
ſtores that were at Concord. They ſucceeded in their deſign, but were extreme- 
ly haraſſed and forced to a quick retreat; 65 of them were killed 170 wound- 
ed, and about 20 made priſoners. The Americans were computed not to have 
loſt more than 22 killed andjwounded. Immediately after, numerous 
bodies of the American militia inveſted the town of Boſton, in which ge- 
neral Gage and his troops were. In all the colonies they for war 
with the utmoſt diſpatch z and a ſtop was almoſt every put to the 
exportation of proviſions. 'The continental congreſs met at Philadelphia oa 
the 1oth of May 1775, as propoſed, and ſoon adopted ſuch ures as 
confirmed the people in their reſolutions to oppoſe the Britiſh government 


to the utmoſt. Among their firſt a&s, were reſolutions for the raifing of aa 


army, and the eſtabliſhment of a large paper currency for its payment. They 
aſſumed the appellation of TU Colonies « of America,” who were 
ſecurities for realizing the nominal value of this currency. They alſo ſtrict- 
ly prohibited the ſupplying of the Britiſh fiſheries with any kind of pro- 

viſions ; and to render this order the more effectual, ſtopt all exportation to 
' thoſe colonies, iſlands, and places, which ſtill retained their obedience. 

In the mean time, a body of provincial adventurers, amounting to about 
240 men, ſurpriſed the iſons of Tigonderago and Crown Point. Theſe 
fortreſſes were taken without the loſs of a man on either fide : and the pro- 
vincials found in the forts a conſiderable number of pieces of cannon, beſides 
mortars, and ſundry kinds of military ſtores. However, the force ef Great 
Britain in America was pow augmented, by the arrival at Boſton from Eng- 
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land of the "generals How, Burgoyne, and Clinton, with confiderable rein- 
forcements. But the continental congreſs were fo little intimidated by 
this, that voted, a few days after, that the compact between the crown 
and the people of Maſſacuſett's Bay was diſſolved, by the violation of the 
charter of William and Mary ; and therefore recommended to the people of 
that province, to proceed to the eftabliſhment of a new government, by elect- 
ing a governor, aſſiſtants, and houſe of aſſembly, according to the powers 
contained in their original charter. 

Our limits will not permit us here to relate, as in the quarto edition, all 


the particulars of this fatal war. We can only mention ſome of the moſt im- 


portant tranſactions. On the 17th of June, 1775, a bloody action took 
place at Bunkers Hill, near Boſton, in which the king's troops had the ad- 
vantage, but with the loſs of 226 killed, and more than 800 wounded, in- 
cluding many afficers. But after this action, the Americans immediately 
threw up works upon another hill, oppoſite to it, on their ſide of Charles- 
town neck ; ſo that the troops were as cloſely inveſted in that peninſula as 
they had been in Boſton. About this time the congreſs appointed George 
Waſhington, eſq. a gentleman of large fortune in Virginia, of great military 
talents, and who had acquired conſiderable experience in the command of 
different bodies of provincials during the laſt war, to be general and com- 
mander in chief of a the American forces. They alſo publiſhed a declara- 


tion, in which they fyled themſelves <* The repreſentatives of the United 


Colonies of North America,“ and aſſigned theix reaſons for taking up arms. 
It was written in a very animated ſtrain, and contained the following paſlage: 
In our own native land, in defence of the freedom that is our birth-right, 
and which we ever enjoyed till the late violation of it; for the protection of 
our property, acquired ſolely by the honeſt induſtry of our forefathers and 
ourſelvcs ; againſt violence actually offered, we have taken up arms. We 
ſhall lay them down when hoftilities ſhall ceaſe on the part of x aggreſſors, 
and all danger of their being renewed ſhalt be removed, and not before.” A 
ſecond petition to the king was voted by the congreſs, in which they earneſt- 
ly ſolicited his majeſty to adopt ſome. method of putting a ftop to the un- 
happy conteſt between Great Britain andthe colonies. This petition was pre- 
ſented by Mr. Penn, late governor, and one of the proprietors of Penuſylvania, 
through the hands of lord Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate for the American 
department; but Mr. Penn was ſoon after informed, that no anſwer would 
be given to it. The refuſal of the king to give anſwer to this petitian, from 
near three millions-of people, by their repreſentatives, contributed exceed- 
ingly towards farther exaſperating the minds of the Americans. It was a 
raſh and unhappy determination of the cabinet-council, and their advice to 
che king on this point was fatal, if not highly criminal. An addreſs now 
alſo was publiſhed by the con to the inhabitants of Great Britain, and to 
the people of Ireland. | 
But as no conciliatory meaſures were adopted, hoſtilities ſtill continued; 
and an expedition was ſet on foot by the Americans againſt Canada, to 
which they were induced by an extraordinary commiſſion given to general 
Carleton, the governor of Canada: by which he was etapowered to embody 
and arm the Canadians, to march out of the country for the ſubjugation of 
the other colonies, and to proceed even to capital ts againſt all 
thoſe whom he ſhould deem rebels and oppoſers of the laws. The American 
expedition againſt Canada was chiefly conducted by Richard Mont , 
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* 
whom the congreſs couferred the rank of brigadier- general. On the 31ſt. 
of December, Montgomery attempted to gain poſſeſſion of Quebge by ſtorm 
but was killed in the firſt fire from a battery, as advancing in the front of 
his men: Arnold was alſo dangerouſly wounded, about 60 of their men 
were killed and wounded, and 300 taken priſouers. The beſiegers immedi- 
ately quitted their camp, and retired about three miles from the city, and 
the ſiege was for ſame months converted into a blockade. On general Carle- 
ton's receiving conſiderable reinforcements and ſupplies of proviſions from 
England, May 1776, Arnold was obliged to make a precipitate retreat; 
Montreal, Chamblee, and St. John's were retaken, and all Canada recovered 
by the king's troops. | 

During theſe tranſactions, the royal army at Boſton was reduced to great 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions ; the town was bombarded by the Americans, 
and genera! Howe, who now commanded the king's truops, which amounted 
to upwards of ſeven thouſand men, was obliged to quit Boſton, and embark 
for Halifax, leaving a conſiderable quantity of artillery and ſome ſtores be- 


hind. The town was evacuated on the 17th of March, 1776, and general 


Waſhington immediately took poſſeſſion of it. On the 4th of July follow- 
ing, the congreſs publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, in which they aſſigned their 
reaſons for withdrawing their allegiance from the king of Great Britain. 
In the name, and by the authority of the inhabitants of the united colonies, 
they declared that they then were, and of right ought to be, Free and In- 
dendent States; that they were abſolved from all allegiance to the Britiſh 
crown, and that all political connection between them and the kingdom of 
Great Britain was totally diſſolved; and alſo that, as free and independent 
ſtates, they had full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other acts and things, which independent 
Kates may of right do. They likewiſe publiſhed articles of confederation 
and perpetual union between the united colonies, in which they aſſumed the 
title of © The United States of America,” 

In July 1776, an attempt was made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, 
and leutenant-general Clinton, upon Charles-town in South Carolina, But 
this place was ſo ably defended by the Americans under general Lee, that 
the Britiſh commodore and general were obliged to retire, the king's ſhips 
having ſuſtained conſiderable loſs, and a twenty-eight gun ſhip, which run a- 
ground, was obliged to be burnt by the officers and ſeamen. However, a 
much more important and ſucceſsful attack againſt the Americans was ſoon 
after made under the command of general Howe, then jained with a large 
body of Heſſians, and a conſiderable number of Highlanders, fo that his 
whole force was now extremely formidable. The fleet was commanded by 
his brother vice-admiral lord How ; and both the general and the admiral 
were inveſted with a power, under the title of . Commiſſioners for granting 
Peace to the Colonies,” of granting pardon to thoſe who would lay down 
their arms. But their offers of this kind were treated by the Americans 
with contempt. An attack upon the town of New York ſeems to have been 
expected by the provincials, and therefore they had fortified it in the beſt 
manner they were able. On Long Iſland, near New York, the Americaus 
had alſo a large body of troops encamped, and ſeyeral works thrown up- 
General Howe firſt landed on Staten Iſland, where he met with no oppoti- 
tion; but early in the morning of the 22d of Auguſt, a deſcent was made 
by the Britiſh troops upon Long Ifland, and towards noon about fifteen 


thouſand were landed. They had greatly the advantage of the Americans, 
by their ſuperior {kill and diſcipline, and being better provided with artillery 4 
an 
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and every kind of military accommodation; and the American paſſes were 
far from being properly ſecured. Some actions and ſlirmiſhes happened be · 
tween them during ſeveral ſucceflive days ; in which the Britiſh troops en- 
gaged their enemies with great ardour, and the Americans ſuffered exceed- 
ingly. Finding themſelves ſo much overpowered, they at length reſolved to 
quit the iſland, and general Waſhington came over from New York to con- 
duct their reſreat, in which he diſplayed great ability. In the night of the 
29th of July, the American troops were withdrawn from the camp, and 
their different works, and with their baggage, ſtores, and part of their ar- 
tillery, were conveyed. to the water-lide, embarked, and paſſed over a long 
ferry to New York, with ſuch extraordinary filence and order, that the Bri- 
tiſh army did not perceive the leaſt motion, and were ſurpriſed in the morn- 
ing at finding the American lines abandoned, and ſeeing the laſt of their 
rear-guard in their boats, and out of danger. The provincials had been ſo 
ſurrbunded by the Britiſh troops, and the latter had diſplayed ſuch ſuperior 
military ſkill, it was a ſubject af wonder that the greateſt part of the Ame- 
rican army ſhould be able to effectuate their retreat. In the different ac: 
tions previous to this, the loſs of the Americans had been very conſiderable. 
Upwards of 2 thouſand of them were taken priſoners, including three ge- 
nerals, three colonels, and many inferior officers ; their number killed aud 
wounded was computed to be (till greater; they loſt allo five field-pieces, 
and a quantity of orduance was found in their different redoubts and forts 
on the ifland ; whilit the whole loſs of the Byitih troops, if faithfully pub- 
liſhed, did not amount to more than three hundred killed and wounded. 

New York was now ſoon abandoned, and the royal army-obtained ſome 
other conſiderable advantages over the Americans: at the White Plains, tak- 


* 


ing fort Waſhington, with a garriſon of 2 500 men, and fort Lee with a great 


quantity of ſtores, which loſſes obliged the American general to retreat 
through the Jerfies to the river Delaware, a diſtance of ninety miles. Alſo on 
the 8th of December, general Clinton and Sir Peter Parker obtained poſ- 
ſeſſion of Rhode-ifland ; and the Britiſh trpops covered the Jerſies. This was 
the criſis of American danger. All their Gets taken, and the time of the 

teſt part of their army to ſerve, was expired, and the few that remain- 
ed with their officers were in a deſtitute ſtate, with a well clothed and diſ- 
ciplined army purſuing, Had general Howe puſhed on at that time to 
Philadephia, after Waſhington, it hath been maintained there would have 
been an end of the conteſt ; hut Providence directed otherwiſe ; and the ge- 
neraPs orders from home are ſaid to have prevented him. This delay gave 
way for volunteer reinforcements of gentleman, merchant, farmer, tradeſman, 
and labourer, to join general Waſhington, who, in the night of the 25th of 
December, amidit ſnow, ſtorms, and ice, with a ſmall detachment, croſſed the 
Delaware, and ſurpriſed a brigade of the Heſſian troops at Trenton. He 
took upwards of goo of them priſoners, - with whom he repaſſed the river; 
having alſo taken three ftandards, fix pieces of braſs cannon, and near one 
thouſand ſtand of arms. Immediately after this ſurpriſe of the Heffians, and 
depofiting them in ſafety, Waſhington reeroſſed the river to reſume his former 
poſt at Trenton. The. Britiſh troops collected in force to attack him, and 
only waited for the morning to execute it ; but the Americans, by a happy 
firoke of generalſhip, defeated the plan. Waſhington, to diſguiſe his retreat 
in the night, ordered a line of fires in front of his camp, as an indication of 
thew gaing to reſt, and to conceal what was acting behind them. Then be 
ed completely from the ground with his baggage and aztillery, and by 


» cawcuitous march of cighteen miles reached Prince-town early in the morning, 
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earried the Britiſh poſt at that place, and ſet. off with near 300 priſoners 
on his return to the Delaware, juſt as the Britiſh troops at Trenton 
were under arms and proceeding to attack him, ſuppoſing him in his 
former poſition. | 

In the month of September 1777, two actions of ſome im happened 
between the armies of general Howe and general Waſhington, in both of 
which the former had the advantage ; and ſoon after, the city of Philadelphia 
ſurrendered to the king's troops. But an expedition, that had for ſome time 
been concerted, of invading the northern colonies by way of Canada, proved 
extremely unſucceſsful. e command of this expedition had been given to 
lieutenant- general Burgoyne, a very experienced officer. He ſet out from 
Quebec with an army of near 10,000 men, and an extraordinary fine train of 
artillery, and was joined hy a conſiderable body of the Indians. For ſome 
time he drove the Americans/before him, and made himſelf maſter of Ticon- 
derago ; but at length he encountered ſuch difficulties, and was ſo vigorouſly 
oppoſed by the Americans under Gates and Arnold, that after two ſevere ac- 
tions, in which great numbers fell, general Burgoyne and his army of 5,600 
men were obliged to lay down their arms, October 17, 1777. 

About the fame time, Sir Henry Clinton and general Vaughan made a 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Americans up the North River j they made 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral forts ; but the Americans complained, that in this 
expedition, and ſome others, the Britiſh troops had wantonly ſct fire to houſes 
and towns, particularly Eſopus, and carried on the war in a manner not uſual 
among civilized nations. Theſe devaſtations greatly increaſed the averſion of 
the Americans to the Britiſh government, which had already taken a deep 
root. General Howe ſoon after returned to England, and the command of the 
Britiſh army in America devolved upon general Clinton : but it was now 
found neceſſary to evacuate Philadelphia; and accordingly Clinton retreated 
with the army to New York, in June 1778. Phe Britiſh troops were attacked 
on their march by the Americans, but the retreat was ſo ably conducted, or 
the American general Lee behaved ſo ill, that their loſs did not amount te 
300, killed and wounded. 

During part of this unhappy war between Great Britain and the colonies, 
the latter received conſiderable ſupplies of arms and ammunition from France; 
and the French court ſeems to have thought this a favouſtble opportunity for 
leſſening the power of Great Britain. Some French officers allo entered inta 
the American ſervice ; and on the 6th of February, 1778, a treaty of alliance 
was concluded at Paris, between the French king and the Thirteen United 
Colonies ; and in this treaty it was declared, the eſſential and direct 
end of it was to maintain effectually the liberty, ſovereignty, and inde- 
pendence, abſolute and unlimited, of the United States of North America, 
as well in matters of government as of commerce.” 

The parliament and people of Great Britain now began to be in general 
alarmed at the fatal tendency of the American war : and in June, 1778, the 
earl of Carliſle, William Eden, and George Johnſtone, eſqrs. arrived at Phi- 
ladelphia, as commiſſioners from his majeſty, to ſettle the diſputes between 
the mother country and the colonies. * it was now too late: the terms, 
which, at an earlier period of the conteſt, would have been accepted with 
r 
into any treaty with the Britiſh commiſſioners, if the independency of the 
United States of America was not ouſly ackno „or the Britiſh 
fleets and armies withdrawn from Neither —— 
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being complied with, the war continued to be carried on with mutual ani- 


The conduct of France towards Great Britain, in taking part with the 
revolted colonies, occaſioned hoſtilities to be commenced between the two 
nations, though without any formal declaration of war on either fide. On 
the 27th of June, 1778, the Licorne and La Belle Poule, two French fri- 
gates, were taken by admiral Keppel. Orders were immediately iſſued by 
the French court for making repriſals on the ſhips of Great Britain; and 
on the 25th of July, a battle was fought off Breſt between the Engliſh 
fleet, under the command of admiral Ke and Freach fleet, under the 
command of the court d' Orvilliers. The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of 30 ſhips 
of the line, and the French 32, beſides frigates : they engaged for about 
three hours; but the action was not decifive, no ſhip being taken on either 
fide, and the french fleet at length retreated into the harbour of Breſt. 
Of the Engliſh 133 were killed in the action, and 373 wounded; and the loſs 
of the French is ſuppoſed to have been very great. After the engagement, 
there was much murmuring throughout the Engliſh fleet, becauſe a decifive 
victory had not been obtained over the French; at laſt the blame was thrown 
upon Sir Hugh Palliſer, vice admiral of the blue, who was charged ina news 
paper with miſconduct, and diſobedience of orders. Though no, regular 
accuſation was brought againſt him, he required of admiral Keppel publicly 
to vindicate his. conduct from the unfavourable reports that were propagated 
againſt him. This the admiral declined, which gave riſe to ſame altercation 
between them; and Sir Hugh Palliſer afterwards thought prbper to exhibit 
to the board of admirality (of which he was himſelf a member) articles of 
accuſation againſt admiral Keppel, though for many months after the action 
he had continued to a& under him, and profeſſed the greateſt reſpe& to him. 
A mods of conduct fo extraordinary, was very generally aud ſeverely cenſur- 
ed, but the lords of the admiralty ordered a court-martial to. be held for 
the trial of admiral Keppel. When the court-martial was held, admiral 
Keppel was acquitted in the moſt honourable manner ; and Sir Hugh Palli- 
ſer's charge againſt him was declared by the court to be * malicious and ill- 
founded.” But Sir Hugh Palliſer being afterwards tried by another court 
martial, partly compoſed from ſome of the captains of his own diviſion, he 
ikewiſe was acquitted ; his diſobedience to the admiral's orders was con- 
fidered as being occafioned by the diſabled ſtate of his ſup ; a light cenſure 
only was paſſed on "him for not making the ſtate of his ſhip known to the 
admiral ; and his conduct in other reſpects was declared to have been meri- 
torious. ae | y 

In the Eaſt Indies alſo an engagement happened between ſome Engliſh 
ſhips of war under the command of Sir Edward Vernon, and ſome French 
ſhips under the command of Monſ. de Tronjolly, on the loch of Auguſt, in 
which the former obliged the latter to retire ; and on the 17th of Gctober 
following, Pondicherry ſurrendered to the arms of Great Britain. In the 
courſe of the ſame year, the iſland of St. Lucia, in the Weſt Indies, was ta - 
ken from the French; but the latter made themſelves maſters of Dominica, 
and the following year they obtained poſſeſſion of the iſlands of St. Vincent's 
and Grenada. 40 September, 1779, the count D' Eſtaing arrived at the 
mouth of the river Savannah, with a large fleet, and a conſiderable body of 
French troops, to the aſſiſtance of the Americans. After dallying a month, 
the French and Americans, made an united attack upon the Britiſh troops at. 
Savannah, under the _—_— Prevoſt. But the latter defended 
themſclves ſo well, that the __ — 
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pos, and D' Eſtaing ſoon after totally abandoned the coaſt of America, And 


at the cloſe of the year 1779, ſeveral French ſhips of war, and merchant- 
ſhips, were taken in the Weſt-Indies, by a fleet under the command of Sir 
Hyde Parker. ; | 

By the intrigues of the French court, Spain was at length brought to 
engage with France in the war againſt England ; one of the ſirſt enterpriſes 
in which the Spaniards engaged way the ſiege of Gibraltar, which was defen- 
ded by the garriſon with great vigour. The naval force of Spain was alſo 
added to that of Franee, now becume extremely formidable, and their com- 
bined fleets ſeemed for a time to ride almoſt triumphant in the Britiſh chan- 
nel. So great were their armaments, that the nation was under no inconfi- 
derable apprehenſions of an invaſion; but they did not venture to make an 
experiment of that kind ; and after parading for ſome time in the channel, 
thought proper to retire to their own ports without effecting any thing. On 
the 8th of January 1780, Sir _ Brydges Rodney, who had a large 
fleet. under his command, captured ſeven Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels of war be- 
longing to the royal company of Carraccas, with a number of trading veſſels 
under their convoy; and in a few days after, the ſame admiral engaged near 
Cape St. Vincent, a Spaniſh fleet, confiiting of eleven ſhips of the line, and 
two frigates, under Don Juan de Langara. Four of the largeſt Spaniſh ſhips 
were taken, and carried into Gibraltar, and two others driven on ſhore, 
one of which was afterwards recovered by the Engliſh. A Spaniſh 70 gun 
ſhip, with 600 men was allo blown up in the action. In April and May 
three actions likewiſe happened in the Weſt Indies, between the Engliſh fleet 
under admiral Rodney, who was now arrived in that part of the world, (ha- 
ving previouſly thrown ſupplies into Gibraltar), and the French fleet under 
the count de Guichen ; but none of theſe actions were deciſive, nor was any 
ſhip taken on either fide. In July following, admiral Geary took twelve 
valuable French merchant ſhips from Port au Prince; but on the Sth of 
Auguſt, the combined fleets of France and Spain took five Englith Eaſt In- 
diamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips, bound for the Weſt Indies, which 
was one of the molt complete naval captures ever made, and a very ſevere 
ſtroke to the commerce of Great Britain. Such a prize never before enter- 
ed the harbour of Cadiz. a 

On the 4th. of May, 1780, Sir Henry Clinton made himſelf mafter of 
Charles-town, South Carolina; and on the 16th of Auguſt, earl Cornwallis 
obtained a very ſignal victory over general Gates in that province, in which 
about a thouſand American priſoners were taken. 

Soon after, major general Arnold deſerted the ſervice of the congreſs, made 
his eſcape to new York, and was made a brigadier-general in the royal ſervice. 
Major André, who negociated tbis deſertion, and was concerting meaſures 
with him for betraying the important poſt of Weſt Point into the hands of 
the Engliſh, was taken in the American lines, in his return to New York, 
and being conſidered as a ſpy, ſuffered death accordingly, much regretted 
for his amiable qualities. | | 

'The great expences of the American war, and the burthens which were 
thereby laid upon the people naturally occaſioned much diſcontent in the na- 
tion, and ſeemed to convinee perfons of all ranks of the neceſſity of public 
economy. Meetings were therefore held in various counties of the kingdom 
at the cloſe of the year 1779, and the beginning of the year 1780, at which 
great numbers of freeholders were preſent, who. agreed to preſent petitions 
to the houſe of commons, ftating the evils which the profuſe expenditure 
of the publie money occaſioned, &c. OS . I 8 * 

me 
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Some trivial attempts were made in parliament to remedy the grievances 
ſtated in the petitions, but nothing important was effected; the miniſtry ſoon 
found means to maintain their influence in parliament ; a diverſity of ſentiment 
occafioned ſome diſunion among the popular leaders; the ſpirit which had ap- 
peared among the people by degrees ſubſided; and various cauſes at length 
conſpired to bring the greateſt part of the nation to a patient acquieſcence in 
the meaſures of adminiſtratioꝛ/ꝛn . n 

The middle of the year 1780 was diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt diſ- 
graceful exhibitions of religious bigotry that had ever appeared in this coun- 
try ; eſpecially if it be conſidered as happening in an age, in which the prin- 
ciples of toleration were well underſtood, and very prevalent. An act of 
parliament had been lately paſſed : for relieving, his majeſty's ſubjects, pro- 
« felling the Romiſh religion, ſrom certain penalties and diſabilities impoſed * 
upon them in the 11th and 12th years of the reign of king William III.“ 
This act was generally approved by men of ſenſe, and of liberal ſentiments, 
by whom the laws againſt Papiſts were juftly deemed too ſevere. The act at 


firſt ſeemed to give little offence to perſons of any claſs in England, but in 


Scotland it excited much indignation, though it did not extend to that king- 
dom- Reſolutions were formed to oppoſe any law for granting indulgences 
to Papiſts in Scotland; and a Romiſh chapel was burned, and the houſes 
of ſeveral Papiſts demoliſhed, in the city of Edinburgh. The contagign of 
bigotry at length reached Fagind.: a number of perſons aſſembled them- 
ſelves together, with a view of promoting a petition to parliament, for a re- 
peal of the late act in favour of the Papiſts, and they aſſumed the title of 
the Proteſtant Aſſociation. In was then reſolved, in order to give the 
more weight to their petition, that, it ſhould be attended by great numbers 
of petitioners in perſon ; and a public advertiſement was iſſued for that pur- 
Fifty thouſand perſons are ſuppoied to have aſſembled with this view, on 
Friday the ad of June, in St. George's Fields; from whence they procced- 
ed, with blue cotkades in their hats, to the houſe of commons, where their 
petition was preſented by their preſident. In the courſe of the day ſeveral 
members of both houſes of parliament were groſaly inſulted and ill treated b 

the populace : and a mob aſſembled the ſame evening, by which the Sardini- 
an chapel in Lincolo's-ing Fields, and another Romiſh chapel in Warwick 
ftreet, Golden · quare, were entirely demoliſhed. A party of the guards 
were then ſent for, to put a ſtop to the farther progreſs of theſe violences, 
and thirteen of the rioters were taken, five of whom were afterwards com- 
mitted to Newgate, eſcorted by the military. On the Sunday following, 
another mob aſſembled, and deſtroyed a Popith chapel in Ropemaker's-alley, 
Moorfields. On Monday they demoliſhed a ſchool houſe, and three dwell- 
wg-houſes, in the ſame place, belonging to the Romuſh prieſts, with a valu- 
able library of books, and a maſs-houſe, in Virginia-{treet, E 
They alſo deſtroyed all the houſehold furniture of Sir George Saville, one 
of the moſt reſpectable men in the kingdom, becauſe he had brought in the 
bill in favour of the Papiſts. On Tueſday great numbers again aſſembled 
about the parliament houſe, and behaved io tumultuouſty, that both houſes 
thought proper to adjourn. In the evening, a moſt daring and violent at- 
tempt was made to force open the gates of Newgate, in order to releaſe the 
rioters who were confined there : and the Heres Frning refuſed to deliver 
them, his houſe was ſet on fire, the priſon was ſoon in flames, and great part 
of it conſumed, though a new ſtone edifice of uncommon ' ſtrength ; and 
more than three hundred — Wa 
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the mob. re 
bills, . N to their deft 
intereſt, d pee none of them forth, 
— — e iſh the flames they had 
occaſioned : * tumult, and devaſtation continued. The Pro- 
ſtyle themſelves, had been 
chiefly actuated by ignorance and bigotry ; and their new confederates were 
animated by the of miſchief, and the hope of plmder. Two other 
prifons, the houſes of lord Mansfield, and Sir John Fielding; and feveral 
other private houfes, were deftroyed the fame evening. 'Fhe following day, 
the King's Bench priſon, the New Bridewell, in St. George's Fields, fome 
popiſh chapels ſeveral private — of the iſts, and other buildings, 
by the mw ſome were down, and others ſet on 

he; ta part of the mettopolis exhi ted violence and diſorder, tu- 


During theſe extraordinary ſcenes, there was a ſhameful inaRtivity in the 
lord mayor of London, and in moſt of the other magiſtrates of the metro- 
is, and its neighbourhood ; and even the miniſtry appeared to be panic- 
ck, and to be only attentive to the preſervation of their own houſes, and 
of the royal palace. e magiſtrates, at the beginning of the riots, declined 
giving any orders to the miley to fire upon the inſurgents : but at length, 
as all property began to be inſecure, men of all claſſes began to ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of vigorous oppofition to the rioters ; large bodies of troops were 
* to the metropolis from many miles tommd it; and an order was 
ive by the authority of the king in council, © for the mititary to act 
without 1 for directions from the civil magiſtrates, and to uſe force for 


diſperfing the Nlegal and tumultuous affemblies of the e . The troops 
exerted t emſelves with diligence in the ſuppreſſion of t ——— tumults, 
great numbers of the rioters were killed, ran ended, who were 
afterwards tried and executed for felony ® the the metrogoli was at 


reſtored to order and tranquillity. e * in which theſe tumults were 
ſuppreſſed — the operations of the military, without ary authority from the 
cial magi ſtrate, however neceſſary from the peculiar circumſtances of the 
caſe, was 2 to be à very dangerous edent : and that an act of in- 
mnity ought to have been paſſed, not ee to inferior perfons 
ho had „Lr n of theſe riots, but alſo with reſpec to the 
miniſtry themſelves, for part they had taken in this tranſaction, in order 
ent its being eſtabliſhed as a precedent. 

to ro the — peace of the Kingdom was difturbed by theſe commo- 
tions, there appeared reaſon to apprehend an increaſe of its foreign enemies, 
by a rupture with Holland ; loud remonſtrances were made by the Britiſh 
miniſter to the States-general, complaining that a clandeftine commerce was 


cons on between their fubjects and the Americans; that this was - 
y the caſe at St. Euſtatia; and that the enemies of Great were 

fi lied with oy and military ſtores by the Dutch. 
8 war with Holland was commenced with vigour: and that re- 


public ſoon ſuffered a very ſevere ſtroke in the lofs of the Alana of St. Zuſ- 
tatia, which was taken by the Engfim on the 2d of February, 1781. Fg 

On the 5th of Auguft the ſame , a very bloody engagement wis 
fought 83 an Englfh ſquadron ſhips of war, under the' cbmmand of 
admral Hyde Parker, od Dutch fanden under the command of admiral 
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the Pogger Bank. On both des they fought with great 


ſquadrons the victory was claimed. 
ted with various luce; the French 
maſters of the iſland of Tobago; and the Spaniards of 
whole province of Weſt Florida, with little effectual re- 
Cornwallis obtained a victory over the Americans under ge- 
at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15, 1781, but it was 
t n bbth 23 le. Indeed the 
i uences of a defeat; for three after, 
— — — 
| to make a circuitous retreat of 200 miles to 
Wilmington before could find ſhelter, and ſo left South Carolina en- 
tirely expoſed to the American general. The generals Philips and 
committed ſome ra in Virginia, deſtroyed much ſhi „and 
8000 hogſheads of 3 but none of theſe events at that time 
ed any ſpeedy termination of the war, they rather contributed td draw the 
attention of the Americans and the French at Rhode iſland to that quarter, 
where the next year the decifive blow was ſtruck which firmly eſtabliſhed 
American independence. Lord Cornwallis's fituation at Wilmington wag 
very diſagreeable, and his force reduced fo low that he could not think of 
marching to Charles- Ton by land; he turned his thoughts then to a co- 
wperation in Virgina with Philips and Arnold, and began his march, April 
25, 1781. In this central province, all the ſcattered operations of active 
hoſtility began at length to converge into a point, and the grand cataſtrophe 
of the American war opened to the world. By different reinforce 
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and diſpatches had been intercepted, a 
parade and triumph in the New York papers, to expoſe the poverty, 
and diſunion of the Americans; Walkungton ſoon turacd the tables on the 


Britiſh commanders, and derived public from this ſource of vexa- 
tion and prejudice, He wrote letters to the ſout 2228 
iuforming Nam er his oral, unt) to relieve Virgina, ualels by» 


attack with the French troops on York. He aſſerted it — 
determined on, and would ſoon be executed. Theſe letters were intercep 
(as was intended they ſhould) with others of the like kind from the French 
officers, and the. project was ſucceſsful, Sir Henry Clinton was thus amuleg 
and deceived, and kept from forming any ſuſpicion of the real deſigns of the 
enemy. 2 PIE EY 
By à variety of judicious military manceuvres, Waſhingtan kept New 
York, and its ncies in a continual ate of alarm for about ſix weeks, 
and then ſuddenly marched acrols the Jerſies and through Pennſylxania to 
the head of the Elk, at the bottom of r which the light 


is de la Fayette. 

Henry Clinton receiving information that Grafle was Ex- | 
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rate with Waſhington, now ſeriouſly attempted to reinforce lord Cornwallis, 
but without ſucceſs ; for on the 5th of September, after a partial action of 
a few hours between the Britiſh fleet under admiral Graves, and that 'of the 


French under de Graffe, Graves returned to New York to-refit, and left the 


French maſters of the navigation of the Cheſapeak. Preſently the moſt effec. 
tual meaſures were adopted by general Waſhington for ſurroumding lord Corn. 
wallis's army, and on the laſt of September it is was cloſely inveſted in York 
Town, and at Glouceſter on the oppoſite fide of the river, with a confiderable 
body of troops on one fide, and a large naval force on the other. The treriches 
were opened in the night between the 5th and th of October, with a large train 
of artillery. The works which had been raifed by the Britiſh, ſunk under 
the weight of the enemies” batteries ; the troops were much diminiſhed by 
the ſword and fickneſs, and worn down by conſtant watching and fatigue, and 
all hope of relief failing, the 19th of October lord Cornwallis ſurrendered him- 
ſelf and his whole army by capitulation to general Waſhington, as priſoners 
of war. Fifteen hundred ſeamen underwent the fate of the garriſon, but 
theſc, with the Guadaloupe frigate of 24 guns and a number of tranſports, 
were aſſigned to M. de Graffe, as a return for the French naval power and 
3 "Sa | | 
Such was the iTue of the Virginian war. The capture- of this army, un- 
der lord Cornwallis, was too heavy a blow to be ſoon or eafily recovered ; it 
threw a gloom over the whole court and cabinet at home, and put a total pe- 
riod to the hopes of thoſe who had flattered themfelves' with the ſubjugation 
of the colonies by arms. The ſurrender of this fecond Britiſh army may be 
confidered as the clofing ſcene of the continental war in America; for the im- 
menfe expence of carrying it on fo diitant from the ſeat of preparations and 
power; the great accumulation of public debt it had brought upon the na- 
tion; the plentiful effufion of human blood it had occafioned ; the diminu- 
tion of trade, and the vaſt increaſe of taxes—theſe were evils of ſuch a mag- 
vitude, ariſing from this ever to be lamented conteſt, as could ſcarcely be 
overlooked even by the moſt inſenſible and ſtupid. Accordingly, on the firft 
of March, 1782, after repeated ſtruggles in the houfe of commons, the houſe 
addreſſed the king, requeſting him to put a ſtop to any farther proſecution of 
ſo offenſive a war againſt the American colonies. This was a moſt important 
event; it rendered a change of meaſures, and of councils abſolutely neceſſary, 
and diffuſed univerſal joy throughout the kingdom. Thoſe country gentle- 
men who had generally voted with the miniſtry, ſaw the dangers to which the 


nation was ed in an expenſive war with France, Spain, and Holland, 


without a fingle ally and feeling the preſſure of the public burdens, they at 
length deſerted the ſtandard of adminiftration, and a complete revolution in 
the cabinet was effected, March 25th, 1782, under the auſpices of the mar- 
quis of Rockingham, who was appointed firft lord of the treaſuty. 

Tube firſt butineſs of the new miniſtry, was the taking meaſures for ef- 
1 general 1 Mr. Grenville was inveſted with full powers to 
treat at Paris with all the parties at war, and was alſo directed to propoſe the 
ĩndependency of the Thirteen United Provinces of America in thefirftin ſtance, 
inſtend of making it a condition of à general treaty. The commanders in 
chief in America were alſo directed to acquaint the congreſs with the pacific 
views of the Britiſh court, and with the offer to acknowledge the indepen- 
Cency of the United States. rt er nw 
Peace every day became more deſtrable to the nation. A ſeries of loſſes 
agitated the minds of the people. January 14th 1782, the French took Nevis. 


* The American rtarn made the number cf priſoners 7,247, land and marine» 
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On the of February, the iſland of Minorca furrendered to the Spaniards; 
and — 4 13th of the ſame month, the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's was 
ziven up to the French. The valuable iſland of Jamaica would ſoon 

bly have ſhared the fame fate, had not the Britiſh fleet, under admiral 
Rodney, fallen in with that of the French under the Count de Graſſe, in 
their way to join the Spaniſh fleet at St. Domingo. The van of the French 
was too far advanced to ſupport the centre, and a fignal victory was obtained 
over them. The French admiral, i= the Vile de Finis'of 210 guns (a pre- 
ſent from the city of Paris to the French king), was taken, with two ſeventy- 
fours, and one of 64 guns; a 74 gun ſhip blew up by accident ſoon after 
was in our poſſeffion, and another 74 ſunk during the engagement. A few 
days after, two more of the ſame fleet, of 64 guns each, were captured. B 
this victory of the 12th of April, the deſign againſt Jamaica was fru 
and admiral Rodney's reputation and interelt were greatly promoted. 

May 8th, the Bahama iſlands ſurrendered to the Spaniards : but the cre- 
dit of the Britiſh arms was well ſuſtained at Gibraltar, under general Elliot, 
the governor, and their formidable attack on the 13th of September with 
floating batteries of 212 braſs cannon, &c. in ſhips from. 1400 to 600 tuns 
burthen, ended in diſappointment, and the deſtruction of all the ſhips and 
moſt of the/Allailants in them. The garriſon was relieved by lord Howe, in 
the month of October, who offered battle 30 the combined force of France 
and Spain, though twelve fail of the line inferior. The military operations 
after this, were few, and of little conſequence. Negapatnam, a ſettlement 
in the Eaſt Indies, and 'Trincomale on the iſland of Ceylon, were taken from 
the Dutch by the Britiſh forces; but the French ſoon receiving conſiderable 
ſuceours from Europe, took Cuddalore, retook Trineomale forced the Bri- 
tiſh fleet into ſeveral actions, but none deciſive, and enabled Hyder Ally to with- 
Dand, with various ſucceſs, all the efforts of Sir Eyre Coote, and his troo 
The death of the marquis of Rockingham, on the iſt of July, occaſioned 
a violent commotion in the cabinet, and leſſened the hopes which had been 
formed of important national benefits from the new adminiſtration. Lord 
Shelburne ſncceeded the marquis as firſt lord of the treaſury, and it is ſaid, 
without the knowledge of his colleagues. 

By the treaty of peace between Great Britain and France * ; Great Bri- 
tain ceded to France, of her poſſeſſions before the war, the iſland of Tobago, 
in the Weſt Indies, and the river of Senegal in Africa, with its dependen- 


| cies and the forts on the river; and gave up a few diſtricts in the Eaſt In- 


dies, as dependencies on Pondicherry, and Karical ; it a alſo to reſtore 
the iflands St. Lucia, St. Pierre, and Miquelon, and the iſland of Goree ; 
with Pondicherry, Karical : Mahe, Chandernagore, and the comptoire of 
Surat, in the Eaſt Indies, which had been conquered from the French dur- 
ing the war. To prevent diſputes about boundaries in the Newfoundland 
fiſhery, it was agreed, that the French line for fiſhing ſhould begin from Ca 

St. John on the eaſtern fide, and going round by the North, ſhould have for 
its boundary Cape Ray on the Weſtern fide; and Great Britain renounced 
every claim by former treaties with reſpect to the demolition of Dunkirk. 
'France on the other hand was to reſtore to Great Britain the iſlands of Grana- 
da, and the Grenadines, St. Chriſtopher's, St. Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, 
and, Montferrat ; and guarrantied Fort James, and the river Gambia, agreeing 
that the gum trade ſhould remain in the ſame condition as before the war, 


1755. The allies of each ſtate in the Eaſt Indies were to be invited to agcede 


* Preliminary articles, ſettled Iꝛuuary 20, 1783. 
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to the pacification, hut if they were averſe to peace, no aſſiſtance on eithoy 
fide was to be given to them. | | 

By the treaty with Spain, Great Britain gave up to that power Eaſt Florida, 
and alſo c Weil Florida and Minorca, which Spain had taken during 
the war, To prevent all cauſes of complaint and miſunderſtanding for the 
future, it was agreed that Briritiſh ſubjects ſhould have the right of cutting 
and carrying away logwood in the diſtrict lying between the rivers Wallis or 

Bellize, and Rio Hondo, taking the cu of the {aid rivers for unalterable 
boundaries. Spain agreed to reſtore the iſlands of Providence and the 
Bahamas, to Great Britain, but they had been retaken befare the peace was 
bgned. 

* the treaty with the United States of America, the king of Great Bri- 
tain acknowledges New Hampſhire, Maffachuſett's Bay, Rhode Ifland and 
Providence plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, 
Delaware, — Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 

ia, to be free, ſovereign, and independent flates, and for himſelf, his heirs and 
# cceffors,* relinquiſhed all claims to the government, propriety, and territe- 
rial rights of the ſame, and every part thereof. To prevent all diſputes in 
future on the ſubje& of boundaries between theſe ſtates and the remaining 
provinces to Great Britain, lines were very minutely drawn, which Will be 
naticed in the proper place, and ſome favourable clauſes were obtained for 
the loyaliſts. The navigation og the Miſſiſſippi to remain open to bath par- 
ties, as alſo the Newfoundland fiſheries. 

In the treaty with the Dutch, great difficulties arofe ; but at length it 
was ftipulated that Great Britain ſhould reſtore Frincomale in the land 
of Ceylon, but the French had already taken it; and that the Dutch ſhould 
yield to us the town of Negapatnam, with its dependencies in the Eaſt Indies, 
with liberty to treat for its reſtitution on the point of an equivalent. 3 

Thus a period was put to a moſt calamitous war, in which Great Britain 
loſt the beſt part of her American colonies, and many thouſand valuable lives, 
and expended or {quandered nearly 150 millions of money. The terms of 
the peace were, to many, a ſubject of great regret ; but had the war con- 
tinued, it would have been neceſſary to have borrowed annually 17 milliong 
and a half, by which a mllüon per annum would have been added to the taxes, 
and 25 millions at leaft to the capital of the public debt, according to 'the 
uſual modes of funding, The addreſs of thanks for the peace was carried in 
the houſe of lords, by a majority of 72 to 59, but loſt in the houſe of com- 
mons by a majority of 224 to 208. 

The majority of the commons, thus enliſting under the banners of the 


famous cogluzon leaders, Mr. Fox and lord North plainly indicated a miniſte- 


rial revolution to be near at hand, unleſs the cabinet would call a new par lia - 
ment. As they did not, the peace makers were obliged to withdraw from 
power. The two geutlemen juſt mentioned were made ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and the duke of Portland firſt lord of the treaſury, on April the 2d, 1783. 
All plans of reformation in public offices, and for preſerving the nation, 
whieh lord Shelburne propoſed, ſeemed now to be dropt. Every thing went 
on juſt as the coalition adminiſtration pleaſed, till Mr. Fox brought into par- 
lament his famous bill for new regulating the goverament of the Eaſt India 
company, and their commercial attaws and territories; a plan of which bill, 
its progreſs and fate, we have already given in our account of that trading 


apany. This bill being rejected in the houſe of lords, on December 17, 
by a majority of 19, occaſioned a great ferment in the cabinet, and in bath 
houſcs of parliament. Sen | 
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A toyal meſſage was ſent between 12 and 1 of the mormog of the 19th of 
December, to defire the two ſeexetaries to fend the feals of their * 
mediately ; and Mr. Pitt ſuceeeded the duke of Portland as firft lord of the 
treafury, bringing iu his friends into the reſpectiv e departments, which forts. 
ed the tenth adminiſtration ſince his majeſty's acceſſion. | 

Some leading independent gentlemen (as they ſtyled themſelves) inter- 
poſed to unite the contending parties, which had parliament and the 
country with diſtractions, and tended to the ruin of all; but their endeavours 
to form what they called a firm, efficient, extended, and united adminiſtration, 
proved unfuccefsful. _ | EN 

Perſons of the moft diftingniſhed and independent character in the houſe of 
eommons, and in the kingdom, now wiſhed that a diſſolution had taken place 
weeks before, even at the firſt forming of the coalition. 

At laſt, after ſtrong and repeated conteſts between the two parties, ow 
the 25th of March, 1785 a prochamation was iſſued ſor diffolving the preſent 
parliament, and calling a new one, agreeable to the defires and addreffes of a 
part of the kingdom. Juft at that critical period, the ſeal was 
len from the hotfe of the lord chancellor, which occationed many fuſpi- 
cions, as if done by more than ordi felons 3 but thing farther appeared, 
and a new Teal was preſently made. the 18th of May the new parliament 
aſſembled, and the commons chofe Mr. Cornwall, the ſpeaker of the late 
houfe, for their preſent ſpeaker. "The next day, his majeſty addreſſed them 
from the throne. A very feeble oppoſition was made to the addreſs of thanks 
im the houſe of lords, and it ſoon appeared that the appeal to the people had 
turned ont greatly in Mr. Pitt's favour; for on May 24th, on a divifton of 
the houſe for an addrefs to the king's ſpeech, the numbers for it without 

alteration or amendment, were 282 againſt 114. 

Mr. Pitt brought in his famous Eaſt India bill the 5th of July, the leading 
gee of which we have given in our account of that compdhy, with s 
obſervations upon it. g 

The bufineſs of parliamentary reform having been taken up by Mr. Pirt, 
he accordingly introduced a ſpecific plan for that purpoſe on the 18th of 
April, 1785. The plan was to give onò hundred members to the popular 
intereſt of the kingdom, and to extend the right of election to above one 
hundred thoufand petfons, who, by the exiſting proviſions of law, were ex- 
cluded from it. This acceffion to the popular intereſt was — anger, "61 
obtained by the ſuppreſſion of decayed: boroughs, and the er of their 
repreſentatives to the counties; ſo that the number of the houſe of com- 
mons would remain the ſame.— After a debate of conſiderable length, it was 
rejected by a majority of 74; the noes being 248, and the ayes 174. 

Amongſt the various meaſures agitated by parliament in 1786, the plan 
for eſtabliſhing a ſinking fund, and employing a million annually for wars. 
the national debt, en their moſt immediate attention. The heads © 
this plan as ſtated by Mr. Pitt, in his fpeech on this fubje&t are—Firkt, _ 
That the yearly income of the flate exceeded the permanent level of its ex- 
penditure, by a ſum of oo, ooo. Next that this ſum, would be increaſed ts 
a million by means in no wiſe burthenfome to the people. Thirdly, That 
altho? the preſent eſtabliſhment exceeded in certain inſtances the fame efta- 
bliſhments as, ftated in the report & che fele& committee, yet there were 
ample refources, and contingent and outſtanding receipts, ſufficient to 
everbalance ſuch exceffes, without having recourfe to any freſh taxes: 


And laſtly, that the ways and means for the preſent year would be ſufficient 
| ts, 
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to furniſh the ſupplies, with the.ſum- of 250,c00l. to be applied 
towards the iſhment of the new fund; and, after all, would 
leave a conſiderable balance to be carried to the next year. Mr. Pitt con- 
cluded by moving. That the ſum of one million be. annually granted 
to certain commiſhoners, to be by them applied to the purchaſe of Rocks, 
towards dif; ing the public debt offthis country; which money ſhall 
ariſe out of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, and overplus monies compoling the fund, 
called the finking fund.” | FIVE HOODS | 

In the month of Au ut 1786, an attempt was made by one Margaret. 
Nicholſon on the life of is majeſty, as he was alighting from his carriage at 
the gate of St. James's palace. This woman had been obſerved to wait 
the king's arrival for ſome time, and previous to the appearance of the car- 
riage, had taken her ſtation between two women that were unknown to her. 
On the fight of the carriage, ſhe begged with ſome earneſtneſs that ſhe 
might not be hindered from delivering a memorial to his majeſty. As the 
king was alighting, ſhe puſhed forward, and preſented a paper, which his 
majeſty received with great condeſcenfion. At that inſtant ſhe ftruck a 
concealed knife at the king's breaſt, which his majeſty happily avoided, by 
bowing as he received the paper. As ſhe was making a ſecond thruſt, one 
of the yeoman caught her arm; and at the ſame inftant, one of the king's 
footmen wrenched the knife out of her hand. His majeſty, with amazing 
temper and fortitude exclaimed, * I have received no injury! Do not hurt 
« the woman; the poor creature appears to be infane.” —She was immedi- 
ately taken into cuttody ; and upon examination was found to be inſane. In 
eonſequence thereof, ſhe was afterwards ſent to Bethlehem hoſpital, to be 
taken proper care of. x Sed 

A plan was this year ſet on foot for eſtabliſhing a colony in New Hol- 
land, for the convenience of tranſporting convicts thither : and with a future 
view of improving the ſoil, and cultivating the manners of the natives. 

Both houſes of parliament having met on the 23d of January 1787, his 
majeſty .then delivered a ſpeech from the throne, in which he informed them, 
that he had concluded a treaty of navigation and commerce with his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. | 3 

In the houſe of commons, Mr. Sheridan brought forward an important 
zharge againſt Warren Haſtings, Eſq; late governor general of Bengal, 
for high crimes and miſdemeanors in the Eaſt Indies. | 

He was accuſed of various acts of tyranny, extortion, and cruelty, during 
his government of India, The houſe of commons reſolved to impeach him, 
and proſecute his trial before the houſe of peers. The impeachment was 
conducted by a number of its moſt diſtinguiſhed members, and enforced with 
all their eloquence. But he was believed to have performed thoſe acts, for 
which he was unpeached, upon the moſt at neceſſity, and for the ſalva- 
tion of the Britiſh empire in India. the mfluence of the Eaſt India 
Company, and its moſt diſtinguiſhed ſervants, way employed to fave him; 
miniſtry wavered between his friends and his enemies, till the energy of the 
latter languiſhed by the lengthening out of his trial. He was acquitted, 
and the Eaſt India Company repayed to him the“ expences of his trial, 
and ſettled upon him an annuity of 5000l. a- year. WES 

The conſolidation of the cuſtoms and exciſe was the moſt important cir- 
eumſtance deſerving of attention in the year 1787. 'Thie was a meaſure of 
incredible labour and detail, as well as of infinite advantage to commerce, 
by facilitating and fimplifying the intricacies attendant on 3 2 
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Actions, and the payment of duties, a regulation which was duly and per- 
manently effected. - 

The miniſtry ſoon after the receſs of parliament were engaged in attend- 
ing to diſputes which ſubſiſted in the Republic of the United Provinces of 
Holland. The malcontents there were become highly refractory and tur- 
bulent, and had treated the royal confort of his ſerene highneſs the Stadth- 
holder, ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia with the greateſt indignity. Every method 
was taken on the part of his Britanaic Majeſty, to feet the reſtoration of 
tranquillity, and the maintenance of lawful government among them. To 
this end a memorial was preſented by Sir James Harris to the States Gene- 
ral, repreſenting the extreme inquietude with which the king his maſter be- 
held the continuance of their diſſentions; expreſſing his ardent deſire of ſeę- 
ing peace re-eftabliſhed ; and aſſuring them, that if it ſhould be found neceſ- 

to recur to a foreign mediation, and to invite his majeſty, every effort 
ſhould be exerted on his part to bring the negotiations to a happy, ſolid, 
and permanent iſſue. His Majeſty alto thought it neceſſary to explain his 
intention of counteraQting all forcible interference on the part of France in 
the internal affairs of the Republic. | 
As the king of Pruſſia had taken meaſures to enforce his demand of ſatis- 
faction for the inſult offered to the Princeſs of Orange, and the party which 
then uſurped the government of Holland had applied to the French king, 
and received aſſurance of aſſiſtance, which was notified to his Britannic majeſ- 
ty, orders were given for augmenting the Britiſh forces both by ſea and 
land, to cooperate with the king of Pruſſia, which orders were executed with 
the greateſt alacrity. ji 

In the mean time, the rapid ſucceſs of the Pruſſian troops under the con- 
duct of the duke of Brunſwick at once obtained the reparation demanded by 
their ſovereign, and enabled the provinces to deliver themſelves from the op 
preſſion under which they laboured, as well. as to re-eſtabliſh their lawful 
government; inſomuch that all ſubjects of conteſt being thus removed, an 
explanation took place between the courts of London and Verſailles, and 
declarations were exchanged by their reſpective miniſters, by which it was 
mutually agreed to diſarm, and to place their naval eſtabliſhment on the 
ſame footing as in the beginning of this year. Thus by the united efforts 
of the kings of England and Pruſſia, the king of France was prevented 
from openly aſſiſting the malcontents in Holland, and the Stadholder 
eſtabliſhed in the government of the United Provinces. 

In the beginning of this year 1788, died at Rome prince Charles Lewis 
Caſſimir Stuart, who headed the rebellion in 1745. Since the death of his 
father in 1765, he had aſſumed to himſelf the title of King of England; 
but was commonly known on the continent by the name of Chevalier de 
St. George, and in England by that of the young Pretender. He was juſt 
67 years and two months old on the day of his death. This perſon was 
grandſon to James II. whoſe ſon was recognized by ſeveral courts of N 
as king of England, immediately after the death of his father. As ſuch 
received kingly honours, had his palace and his guards, and enjoyed the 
privilege allowed by the Pope to catholic kings, of beſtowing a certain num- 
ber of cardinal hats. But his ſon prince Charles, who lately died, did not 
enjoy theſe honours. He was indeed called prince of Wales during the life 
of his father; but after. that event, he no longer bore that title; nor would 
the catholic courts ſtyle him king. 2 8 

A proviſional treaty of defenſive alliance was ſigned on the 18th of June 
30 : between 
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between the miniſters plenipotentiary of their majeſties the kings of Great 
Britain and Pruſſia; and afterwards with the States General of Holland. 

The centenary of the revolution in 1688 was this year obſerved, on the 
5th of November, by many ſocieties in the metropolis, and other parts of 
the kingdom, not only with feſtivity, but devotion and 12 — 

His majeſty was in the month of November afflited by a ſevere indiſpoſi- 
tion which prevented him from meeting his parliament. Several phyſicians 
were examined as tc the ſtate of his majeſty's health. In conſequence of 
this, a grand queſtion was ftarted in the houſe of commons, between the 

right honourable William Pitt and Charles James Fox, concerning the right 
of ſupplying the deficiency of the royal authority during the incapacity of 

his majeſty. In 1789. after very confiderable debates the following re- 
ſolutions were at length agreed to; via. 1. © That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that for the purpoſe of providing for the exerciſe of the king's 
royal authority during the coutinuance of his majeſty's illneſs, in fuch 
manner, and to ſuch extent, as the preſent circumſtances of the urgent con- 


cerns of the nation may require: it is expedient that. his royal highneſs the 


prince of Wales, being reſident within the realm, ſhall be empowered to ex- 
'erciſe and adminiſter the royal authority according to the laws and con- 
ſtitution of Great Britain, in the name, and on the behalf of his majeſty, un- 
der the ſtyle and title of Re EN of the kingdom; and to uſe, execute and 
perform, iu the name, and on the behalf of his majeſty, all authorities, pre- 
rogatives, acts of government, and adminiftration of the ſame, which belong 
to the king of this realm to uſe, execute, aud perform, according to the law 
thereof, ſubje& to ſuch limitations and exceptions as ſhall Be provided. 
2. That the prince regent ſhould net confer ges but on perſons of the 
royal iſſue, and thoſe of full age. 3- That he ſhould not grant offices, 
or penſions, nor ſalaries for life, or in reverſion. 4. That the real and 
' perſonal property of his majeſty ſhould be ſecured, and not be coufidered as 
appertaining to, or under the controul of the prince regent. 5. That it 
is the opinion of this committee, that the care and cuſtody of the king's 
perſon. ſhonld be committed to the queen's moſt excellent majeſty ; that her 
maſjeity ſhall have power to remove and appoint, from time to time, all per- 
ſons belonging to the different departments of his majeſty's houſehold dur- 
ing, the continuance of his majeſty's illneſs, and no longer; and that for 
the better enabling her majeſty to perform this duty, it is expedient that a 
council ſhould be appointed to adviſe with her majeſty on all matters rela- 
tive to the ſaid truſt, who ſhall alſo be empowered to examine upon oath, 
at ſuch times as they ſhall think fit, che phyficians who have attended, or 
may in future attend his majeſty, touching the ſtate of his majeſty's 
health.” | 

All theſe reſolutions were agreed to after much altercation ; and before 
the lords could communicate their concurrence to the commons, a proteſt by 
upwards of fifty peers was entered on their journals. The reſolutions were 

erwards agreed to, and a committee appointed to communicate them to 
her majeſty, and his royal highneſs the prince of Wales. The prince re- 
ptied to the committee in terms that did honour to his humanity, liberality, 
and patriotiſm ; and her majeſty expreſſed her ſatisfaction and pleaſure at 
the meaſures they had adopted in the preſent ſituation of affairs. 

The. confideration of the regency bill was reſumed from time to time in 
both houſes of parliament, till the 10th of March, when the lords commiſ- 
fioners ſent a meſſage to the commons, deſiring their attendance in the houſe 
of peers : and announced to them, by his majeſty's command, his happy 
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recovery from his late indiſpoſition, and conſequent capacity of now attend- 
ing to the public affairs of his kingdom, together with his warmeſt acknow- 
ledgements for their late proofs of their attachment tg his perſon and govern- 
ment. On this occaſion a general joy was manifeſted by all ranks of people, 
and illuminations and other marks of public rejoicings were made over all 
the kingdom. By his majeity's proclamation, the 23d of April was ob- 
ſerved as a day of public thankſgiving to Almighty God for the removal of 
his late illneſs. The king, attended by the whole royal family, went to 
St. Paul's church in ſtate, amidſt the joyful acclamations of the populace, 
who demonſtrated their loyalty and affection by every potfible token of re- 
ſpe& and applauſe ; and particulafly on the following evening, by the moſt 
univerſal and ſplendid illuminations ever known. 

In the month of May 1790, a meſſage was ſent from his majeſty to both 
houſes of parliament, relative to two veſſels taken by the Spaniards in Noot- 
ka Sound, on the fouth weſt coaſt of America. In conſequence of which, 


both houſes unanimouſly agreed to aſſiſt his majeſty in obtaining full ſatisfar- 


tion for the inſult done to our trade. The greateſt preparations, therefore, 
were made both by land and fea. Fifty ſhips of the line and a proportion- 
able number of frigates were put in commillion, and the greateſt exertions 
made in the different dock-yards in repairing and equipping ſeveral more. 
The Spaniards, on the other hand, appeared to be equally diligent. They 
had a large fleet at ſea, and uſed their utmoſt endeavours to put their marine 
on a reſpeQable footing. And the nation had the melancholy proſpect of 
being involved in a Spaniſh war. In this ſtate of things Mr. Fitzherbert 


was ſent to Madrid with plenipotentiary powers to adjuſt the diſpute. The 


treaty was firſt protracted to the latter end of July, and then to the-28th of 
October, when all differences were finally ſettled, and peace thus happily 
re-eſtabliſhed. It was agreed, that the buildings and veſtels ſhould be re- 
ſtored, that the right of navigation and fiſhery ſhould be equally , conceded 
to both nations; that illicit commerce with the Spaniſh ſettlements ſhould 
be prohibited, and that the Britiſh fiſhing veſſels or others ſhould be reſtricted 
to ten leagues diftance from the Spaniſh coaſt ; that thoſe parts of the North 
Weſt coafts of America, which are to the north of thoſe now occupied by 
Spain, ſhould be left free; and thoſe to the fouth oi the prefent Spaniſh 
ſettlements ſhould be declared the excluſive property of that fate. 

But though Great Britain was thus happily reſcued from the horrors of 
war in this quarter of the globe accident or ambition involved our Indian 
poſſeſſions in blood. WES 
Of all the native princes of India, Tippoo was the moſt formidable to the 
Britiſh government, and the moſt hoſtile to its authority. The diſpute 
which finally involved the Engliſh aroſe betwixt the Dutch and Tippoo. 
The Dutch were poſſeſſed of two forts fituated between Myfore and Cochin, 
to theſe forts Tippoo laid claim, in right of his father who had conquered 
them. The Dutch, unable to defend themſelves entered into a negociation 
with the Rajah of Travancore for the purchaſe of them. That politic peo- 
ple eaſily ſaw that hy placing them in the hands of the Rajah of Travancore 
who was the ally of Great Britain, they erected a powerful barrier agaiaſt 
the ambitious encroachments of their neighbour, no leſs than the whole power 
of Britain. The bargain was concluded with the Rajah in July. 1789, 
though it was not till the 4th of Auguſt that the Rajah informed the 
dras government that he was on the point of making the purchaſe. * 

It was not probable that Tippoo would remain an indifferent ſpectator of 
theſe tranſactions. He inſiſted on the claims which . 


* 
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forts, in conſequence of their being conquered by his father, and in conſe- 

uence of the ſubſequent compromiſe. . He afferted, that in virtue of the 
feudal laws no transfer of them could be made without his conſent as ſovereign 
of Myſore ; and alledging as a further cauſe of complaint againſt the Rajah 
that he had given protection to a number of his rebel ſubjects, he aſſembled 
a conſiderable force and on the 2gth of December made a direct attack on 
the lines of Travancore. On a remonſtrance however, from the , Britiſh 
government, he deſiſted and even apologized for his conduct. From the 
29th of March to the firſt of December Tippoo remained perfectly quiet, 
{till aſſerting his claim to the ſovereignty of theſe forts ; but, it is confident- 
ly affirmed offered to ſubmit the diſpute to any impartial arbitration. 

On the firſt of March 1790 the Rajah's troops made an attack upon 
Tippoo, who had continued quiet within his lines from the 29th of Decem- 
ber. An engagement took place, and war being thus commenced, the Bri- 
tiſh government conceived themſelves bound to take an active part. Such 


was the itate of affairs previous to the meeting of parliament, and ſuch were 


the facts which induced the miniſtry to take part in an Indian war. 

In purſuance of his majeſty's · intimat ion of the clofe of the ſeſſion, the 
parliament was diſſolved on the 11th of June. On the 25th of November 
1790 the new parliament was aſſembled, and on the following day his ma- 
jeſty opened the ſeſſion by a ſpeech from the throne. He began with teſti- 
fying his approbation that the difference with the court of Spain had been 
brought to an amicable termination. He informed parliament, that fince 
the laſt ſeſſion a foundation had been laid for a pacification between Auſtria 
and the Porte, and for putting an end to the diſſenſions in the Netherlands. 
He remarked that a ſeparate peace had taken place between Ruſſia and 
Sweden: but as the war ftill continued between Ruſſia and the Porte, he 
intimated an intention of employing the weight and influence of Great Bri- 
tain in reſtoring the general tranquillity. In the conclufion of his ſpeech, 
his majeſty remarked the hollilities which had commenced in India; and 
called the attention of both houſes to the ſtate of the province of Quebec. 
The addreſs after a few words from Mr. Pitt and Mr. Pox was voted with- 
out a diviſion. 1 

On the third of December the chancellor of the exchequer preſented to 
the houſe of commons a copy of the declaration and eounter-declaration as 
exchanged at Madrid on the 24th July 1790, and a copy of the convention 
with the expences of the armament. But theſe not appearing ſatisfactory 
to the members in oppoſition, Mr. Grey on the 13th moved for the produc- 
tion of ſeveral other papers relative to the negociation, and particularly the 
requiſitions made by his majeſty's miniſters to the court of Spain. The mo- 
tion was ſupported by Mr. Pelham and Mr. Fox; it was oppoſed by Mr. 
Wilberforce, and Mr. Pitt, and negatived by a majority of 124. Immedi- 
ately connected with the armament are the ways and means of defraying it. 
This bufineſs was opened by the chancellor of the exchequer who ſtated the 
whole expences of the armament including ſtores at C. 3, 133, 00. That this 
debt might not be left a permanent burden, Mr. Pitt produced a plan of ways 
and means which would in a ſhort period extinguiſh the whole of the debt. 
The firit reſource for this purpoſe was the balance of iſſues of public money, 

which had accumulated from unpaid djvidends in the hands of the bank of 

England. By the yearly accounts of the bank it appeared that this balance 
had been increaſing from the year 1727, and on the 5th of July 1789 amount- 

ed to £.547,000. On the 12th of October there was a floating balance of 
£ 660, 00. Mr. Pitt intended to avail himſelf of this dead balance to the 

| amount 
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amount of Z.500,000, which he ſhould take for the public uſe, and 
£160,000 would then he left for the diſcharge the whole of arrears. 
In order to diſcharge the whole of the remainder in four years, Mr. Pitt 
propoſed an additional tax of 28. 8d. per cent. on Sugar; one fifth ad- 
ditional tax on Spirits; a tax of zd. per buſhel on malt to continue for two 
years only; ten per cent. on all aſſeſſed taxes, the commutation and land tax 
excepted ; and laſtly a double tax on game keepers, and one third additional 
on game licences. To theſe he propoſed to add one permanent tax, which 
conſiſted in a further regulation of the tax already exiſtiug upon bills of ex- 
change. After much conteſt, however, the minitter thought proper to'relin- 
quiſh that part of his plan, which related to the appropriation of the £.500, 
ooo, inſtead of which he accepted of a loan of that sum without intereſt, 
as long as a floating balance ſhould remain in the hands of their caſhier. The 


other arrangements were carried into effect. 


A ſubject of conſiderable conſtitutional importaNice came under the conſide- 
ration of parliament in the beginning of this ſeſſion ; the queſtion was whe- 
ther proſecutions upon impeachments of the commons before the peers of 
great Britain, do or do not abate by the diſſolution of parliament ; on 
the 17th of December Mr. Burke moved for a committee to conſider of 
the ſtate of the impeachment of Warren Haſtings Eſq. This motion 
being carried, Mr. Burke opened the main queſtion and moved that it appea- 
red to the houſe that a profecution againſt Warren Haſtings is now pending. 
After Mr. Burke Mr. Erskine roſe and moved that the houſe ſhould ſearch 
for precedents, which was carried againſt him by a majority of 113. Mr. 
Burke's original motion was then put and carried without a diviſion. 

The next important buſineſs that engaged the attention of the Britiſh 
legiſlature was the Indian War, the cauies and circumſtances of which 
have been already noticed. 

On the 22d of December Mr. Cox Hippeſley roſe to propoſe a preliminary 
motion, the object of which was merely to defire that copies of the correi- 

ndence relative to the attack of Tippoo Sultan on the lines of Travancore 
ſhould he laid before the houſe, Mr. Hippeſley diſapproved of the war in 
India both for its injuſtice and impolicy ; the motion was ſupported by Mr. 
Francis who reprobated the deſtructive policy of increaſing our territories in 
India : he was followed on the fame fide by Mr. Fox ; the motion was oppo- 
ſed by Mr. Pitt, who repreſented Tippoo as a mercileſs tyrant. The queſ- 
tion was carried however in favour of the production of the papers. 

On the 28th of February Mr. Hippeſley followed up his motion on the 
Indian war : hut his ill ſtate of health only permitted him to read the acts 
of parliament and reſolutions of the houſe of commons which prohibit the 
Britiſh government of India fram entering into offenſive war. After the 
reading of theſe papers, Mr. Francis roſe at the requeſt of Mr. Hippeſley, 
and in a very able ſpeech explained the cauſes of the war, which he entirely 
attributed to the Dutch and the ambition of the Rajah of Travancore, Mr. 
Francis concluded with ſeveral motions, the object of which was to cenſure 
the origin and prevent the proſecution of the war. 

Mr. Dundas, Mr. Wilberforce, and the ſolicitor- general ſupported the 
conduct of government and Mr. Francis's motions were negatived. A 


| bill for the relief of proteſting catholics brought in by Mr. Mitford, paſſed 


the houſe of commons without oppoſition. The rights of juries with re- 
gard to libels had formerly been ind®ierminate ; it had been maintained 


that Juries had no right to judge of the matter contained in the libels ; that 


their ſole buſineſs was to judge of the fact whether the pannel had publiſhed 


the alledged libel or not. To aſcertain and fettle the law in this point, and 
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in another which appeared equally defective, Mr. Fox moved for a grand 
committee of juſtice to conſider of two important law queſtions, this motion 
Mr. Fox afterwards withdrew and ſubſtituted in its place a motion for leave 
to bring in two bills, one © to remove all doubts reſpecting the right and 
functions of juries in criminal caſes,” and the other to explain and amend 
the act of the ninth year of queen Anne, relative to quo warrantos. On 
the 25th of May Mr. Fox introduced his bill and with a flight oppoſition 
from the legal profeſſion, it completed its progreſs through the houſe of 
commons with the loſs of its preamble. In the houſe of lords, however, it 
experienced a different reception. On the 8th of June the ſecond reading 
of the bill was moved for in that houſe, when it met with a warm oppoſition 
from the lord chancellor, who moved for the ſecond reading of the bill on 
that day month. The lord chancellor's motion was carried and the bill 
conſequently poſtponed to a future ſeſſion. 

The important queſtiorf relative to the abolition of the ſlave trade had been 
agitated in a former ſeſſion. Early in the ſeſſion of 1791. Mr. Wilberforce 
gave notice of an intended motion for appointing a committee for receivin 
and examining evidence on that ſubject; and on the 4th of February he 
ſubmitted a motion to that effect; which after a ſhort debate was put and 
carried. 

It was not however till the 18th of April that the buſineſs was in ſuch a 
degree of ſorwardneſs as to enable Mr. Wilberforce to preſs for the abolition. 
On that day he opened the dilplay of the leading arguments in favour of that 
meaſure. His reaſoning convinced all thoſe whoſe minds were not blinded 
by prejudice, or the more ſordid conſiderut ion of intereſt. The motion was 
ſupported by Mr. Francis, W. Smith, the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
by Mr. Fox, who aſſured the houſe that © if they did not by their vote of 
that night mark their abhorrence of a practice ſo enormous, ſo repugnant to 
„all laws human and divine, it would be more ſcandalous and more defaming 
« in the eyes of the world than any vote that houſe had ever given. It 
« would in fact give a parliamentary ſanction to rapine, robbery and murder.“ 
— The motion was oppoſed by Sir William Young and Lord Sheffield, and 
was at laſt negatived by a majority of ſeventy five. 

One of the main objects recommended in his Majeſty's ſpeech, was, that 
the houſe would confider of ſuch regulations for the government of Quebec 
as the preſent circumRances of the province ſeemed to require. On the 4th 
of March his majeſty ſent a meſſage to the houſe importing, that it 
appeared to his majeſty, that it would be for the benefit of the inhabi- 
tants of that province that the fame ſhould be divided into two ſeparate 
provinces, to be called the Upper and Lower Canada. He further recom- 
mended to the houſe to conſider of ſuch proviſions as might enable his ma- 
jeſty to make a permanent appropriation of lands within the ſaid provinces 
for the maintenance of a proteſtant clergy within the ſame. In conſequence 
of this meſſage the chancellor of the exchequer moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to re certain proviſions of the fourteenth of hls majeſty reſpecting 
the government of Canada, and to make ſuch farther proviſions, &. The 
bill was warmly oppoſed by Mr. Fox. Mr. Huſſey, and Lord Sheffield. Du- 
ring the diſcuſſion of this bill, a very warm diſpute took place between 
the two moſt diſtinguiſhed characters in oppoſition, Mr. Burke and Mr Fox. 
The feeds of diſunion had been already ſown berween theſe great men, but 
had never broke forth into any public difference till the debate on the army 
eſtimates for 1791, when a diſpute took place concerning the French revolu- 


tion. A more violent difference now took 3 
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ſubject was afterwards agitated at three different times in the houle of com- 
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debate upon the 8 in which Mr. Burke ſaid, he knew the price 
of his conduct, and their friendſhip was at an end. This altercation pro- 
duced a ſchiſm in the politics of the oppofitjon, which ended in a final 
tion. 
While ſeveral of the topics we have juſt mentioned, remained in agitation 
before the Britiſh ſenate, the attention of that body was called to another 
object, not leſs important to the intereſts of the nation. On-the 28th of 
March a meſſage was delivered from his majeſty, importing, that the endea- 
vottrs which he had uſed, in conjunction with his allies, to effect a paciſication, 
not having. proved ſucceſsful, his majeity judged it requifite, in order to 
add weight to his repreſentations, to make ſome further augmentation to his 
naval force. | 
On the 2gth Mr. Pitt, moved an addreſs, to thank his majeſty for the 
eommunication of his meſſage, which was carried by a majority of 93. This 


mons ; it was likewiſe brought forward in the houſe of peers, by a motion of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, which was negatived by a majority of 67. | 

As in the courſe of the preceeding ſeſſiou a conſiderable difference of opi- 
nion had exiſted relative to the ſuppoſed ftate of the national finances a com- 
mittee of nine were choſen to enquire into the ſtate of the public expendi- 
ture. With a great deal of diligence and attention they produced a very 
accurate report ſufficiently early in the ſeſſion to meet the opening of the mi- 
niſter's budget on the 18th of May. - 

In ſtating the articles of expenditure and of the ways and means for the 
eurrent year, Mr. Pitt defired to keep them entirely ſeparate from the ex- 
pences of the armament on the diſpute with Spain, which had been already 
provided for. This being the cale the ſum total of the ſupplies amounted 
to 5,728, ol. The ſum total of ways and means amounted to 5,7 34,4711 

This ſeſſion of parliament was concluded on the 10th of June by a ſpeech 
from the throne in which his majeſty expreſſed his ſatisfaction at the cir- 
cumſtance, that a mode had been attempted for defrayiag the expences of 
laſt year without any permanent addition to the public burthens, and alſo 
at the proviſion which had been made for the governmeat of Canada. He 
intimated his regret at not being able to acquaint them with the reſult of the 
negociation for peace between Ruſſia and the Porte, thanked the commons 
for the ſupplies and _— the parliament to the 16th of An guſt. 

Soon after the riſing of parliament, a ſeries of ſhameful outrages and vio- 
lences, took place in the town of Birmingham, and for the ſpace of four 
days ſpread terror and alarm through the town and adjacent country. A 
feſtive meeting previouſly announced to the public, in commemoration of the 
French revolution ſeems to have provoked theſe tumults. Without attempt- 
ing to palliate much leſs excuſe the exceſſes of a frantick mob, it may be ob- 
ſerved that the purpoſe of the merting was at leaſt very idle, and when we 
conſider the ſcenes of wickedneſs that had taken place in France, and the 
deteitable principles propagated by the leaders, of the French Revolution, it 
may ſcem to deſerve a harſher appellation. - 

The tranſactions of the parliament of 1792 were even leſs important than 
thoſe of the ſeſſions immediately preceding. The ſeſſion was opened on the 
31ſt of January by a ſpeech from the throne, in which his Majeſly expteſſed 
his ſatisfaction in announcing to parliament the marriage which had been 
celebrated between his ſon, the duke of York, with the daughter of his good 
brother and ally the king of Pruſſia. He acquainted them that a definitive 
treaty had been concluded between the emperor and the Ottoman ns 
| an 
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and alſo that 'preliminaries had been agreed upon by the latter of theſe powers 
and the empreſs of Ruſſia. He regretted that he was not able to acquaint 
them with the iſſue of the Indian war, but expreſſed his hopes that it would 
ſoon be brought to an honourable concluſion. The friendly aſſurances he 
had received from ſoreign powers, and the general ſtate of affairs in Europe, 
appeared to promiſe to his ſubjects the continuance of tranquillity z in con- 
ſequence of this he was induced to hope that ſome reduction might be made 
in the naval and military eſtabliſhments. Theſe were the principal ſubjects 
of the ſpeech delivered from the throne. 

The addreſs after an amendment propoſed by Mr. Grey, which was rejec- 
ted, paſſed as uſual. The ſubject which appears to have firſt engaged atten- 
tion was the Indian war. | 

After ſeveral motions by oppolition for the production of papers, had been 
rejected; it was moved by Col. Phipps on the part of miniſtry that the 
agreement entered into with the Nizam by lord Cornwallis, in his letter of 
the 7th of July 1789 is conſonant to the wiſe and politic views eſtabliſhed 
by the parliament of Great Britain as the rule of conduct to be obſerved 
in the Britiſh government of India. The motion was carried without a 
diviſion. a 
The next bufineſs of importance that occupied the attention of parliament, 
was the armament againſt Ruſſia. On the 13th of February Mr. Grey made 
a motion for the production of papers, which was oppoſed by Mr. Pitt, on 
the ground that ſome of the papers which Mr. Grey thought were omitted 
never exiſted. 

While the Ruſſian armament was in agitation, Mr. Pitt on the 17th of 
February preſented a copy of the treaty between his Majeſty and the king of 
Pruſſia on the marriage »f hls royal highneſs the duke of York with the'prin- 
ceſs Frederica of Pruſſia; the ſubſtance of which is as followe.— I ſt. That the 
king of Pruſſia gives to the princeſs his daughter 100,000 crowns.—2d. 
That their royal highneſſes and the king of Great Britain renounce for ever 
all right of inheritance to the crown of Pruſſia.—3d. That the duke of 
York make a preſent to her royal highneſs for pin-money the ſum of 
4,000l. per annum.—4th. That the king of Great Britain pay a counter 
portion of 100,000 crowns, and that he engage in cafe of the death of 
his royal highneſs, to provide for the princeſs, the annual fum of 8, oool. 
with a ſuitable refidence and ſuitable eſtabliſhment. 

On the 7th of March the houſe refolved itſelf into a committee to take into 


eonſideration an eſtabliſhment for their royal highneſſes the duke and ducheſs 


of York. The ſubje& was opened by Mr. Pitt, who after obſerving that the 
ſatis faction which the houſe and the publze had expreſſed on the marriage 
of their royal highneſſes, rendered it unneceſſary to trouble them with any 
obſervation on that topic, propoſed that 18, 00l. a year ſhould be allowed 
them from the conſolidated fund; to which he propoſed to add a further ſum 
of 70o00ol. a year out of the Iriſh revenue, and that in the event of her royal 
highne$ ſurviving the duke, the jointure of 8,000l. a year ſhould be payable 
out of the conſolidated fund. Mr. Pitt concluded with a motion to that 
effect. Aſter much deſultory converſation the reſolutions paſſed the houſe 
by which theſe kingdoms were pledged to an allowance of 37,c00 pounds per 
annum to their royal highneſses. 

The laſt object to which his Majeſty's ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion 
directed the attention of the parliament was the ftate of the public revenue 
and expenditure ; on the 17th of February, the houſe of commons reſolved 
itfelf into a committee to take into conſideration this important * 
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Adverting to the paragraph in his majeſty's ſpeech which related to the fin- 
ances of the country, Mr. Pitt ſtated the actual produce of permanent taxes 
from 5th of January 1791 to 5th of January 1792 at 14,132,000l. The 
actual produce of the land and malt-tax at 2,558,c00l. The regulation in 
ſtamp duties intended to be permanent at 40,0a0l. Theſe three ſums ta- 
ken together make 16,730,000l. The permanent expence dy the eſtimate 
of the committee was 15,969,000. To this was to be added an additional 
charge on the finking fund for the duke of Clarence, which amounted to 
12,000]; for the eltabliſhment_ of Upper Canada, 12, ol. Propoſed 
eſtabliſhment- of the duke of York, 18,0001. Total of permanent expence 
was 16,011,000l. From which by the reduction of ſeveral articles of ex- 
enditure was to be taken 200, 00l. Deducting the amount of the above 
2 from the eſtimate of the committee, the future permanent ex- 
penditure would be 15, 811, 00. Thus the future permanent income, eſ- 
timated on an average of four years exceeded the permanent expence, in- 
cluding the million appropriated to the gradual reduction of the debt, by 
401,o00l. The total of the eſtimate for 1793 amounted to 5, 654, oool. 
The total of ways and means amounted to 5,691,000, exceeding the ſupply 
by 37,000. t 
The flave trade which had been ſo ably-diſcuſſed the former ſeſſion, was 
again brought before the houſe, by Mr. Wilberforce who ſeverely reprobated 
this abominable traffic. The queſtion was adjourned to Wedneſday the 
25th, when Mr. Dundas moved his firſt refolution, viz. That the importa- 
tion of negroes ſhould ceaſe 1ſt of January 1800 Lord Mornington moved 
that © 1800”? ſhould be altered for 1793, Lord Mornington's amendment 
was negatived. 
On the 18th of April Mr. Sheridan made his long expected motion con- 


cerning the grievances complained of by petition from the royal burghs of 


Scotland. The motion was negatived by a majority of 42. On the 5th 


of June Mr. Dundas made his ſtatement of the revenues of India, which was 
controverted by Mr. Francis. A great deal of the debate conſiſted in deſul- 
tory converſation concerning the Indian war. But as we are now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſufficient information we haſten to detail the principal events of that 
war from its commencement to the peace concluded in March 1792. 

The actual commencement of hoſtilities may be dated from the engagement 


+ between the troops of the Rajah of Travancore with thoſe of Tippoo Sul- 


tan, on the 1ſt of May 1790. Immediately after this the grand Carnatic 
army aſſembled in the ſouthern provinces. The general plan of the cam- 
paign was to reduce the Coimbettore and all the adjacent conntry, which 
lay below the narrow paſles between the mountains, and to advance by the 
Gujelhetty paſs to the fiege of Seringapatam the capital of Myſore. While 
ſuch were to be the operations of the grand army under General Meadows, 
the Bombay army under General Abercrambie was to undertake the re- 
duction of the country lying to the welt of the Ghauts or paſſes between the 
mountains, and afterwards to co-operate with the main army as circumſtances 

might direct. 8 Ty 
1 would be needleſs to detail the hiſtory of the grand army, during this 
period; which is no more than a journal of its marches in purſuit of an ene- 
my. On the 29th of January the grand army was joined by earl Cornwal- 
lis; who after repeated ſucceſſes, arrived on the 5th of March, within ſight 
of the walls of Seringapatam. The Britiſh commander did not ſuffer his 
troops to enjoy a long repoſe in this ſtation. At 7 o'clock that evening he 
commenced an attack upon the enemy's camp and lines, After a de- 
3D th ſperate 
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fperate conflict which continued in different quarters, with fome 
intermiſſion the two ſucceeding days, the enemy were finally dliſſodg- 
ed from their camp and lines. Thus preſſed on all hands, Tippoo 
began anxiouſly to wiſh for peace. As a preliminary article he releaſ- 
ed lieutenants Chalmers and Naſh, whom he had made priſoners at Co im- 
bettore. On being introduced into the Sultan's prefence, theſe officers 
found him in a ſmall tent on the ſouth glacis of the fort, very plainly 
dreſſed and with but few attendants. After acquainting them with their 
releaſe, he aſked Mr. Chalmers, if on going to the camp, he was likely to 
ſee lord Cornwallis ; and on being anſwered in the affirmative, he requeſted 
that he would take charge of a letter to his lordſhip on the ſubje& of peace. 
He expreſſed a wiſh that Mr. Chalmers would return with the anſwer, and 
concluded by preſenting him with two ſhawls and 500 rupees. 

The Sultan's defire of peace did not, however, divert him from the proſo- 
cution of the war. He had a plan in view for making himſelf maſter of the 
perſon of lord Cornwallis. For this purpoſe he diſpatched a conſiderable 


bady of cavalry who got round the left wing undiſcovered, and on 


their aſking ſome of the camp-followers for the commander, they, ſuppoſing 
they wiſhed to communicate ſome intelligence to colonel Duff, pointed to 
his tent. The horſemen, then drawing their ſabres galloped to the tent; 
but being perceived by the ſeapoy drafts and recruits, they were ſoon diſ- 
perſed, and the attempt proved abortive. Having been joined on the 16th 
by general Abercrombie, lord Cornwallis made vigorous preparations for 
the attack of the fort on the quarter he deemed molt aſſailable; on the night 
of the 19th a parallel and redoubt were completed within a ſmall diſtance 
of the walls of the fort. The Sultan made every poſſible exertion to de- 
liver himſelf from this difficult ſituation ; but his vigilant enemies by their 
bravery and prudence baffled every exertion ; every enterpriſe that was under- 
taken by the Britif ſucceeded ; they were well ſupplied with every ne- 
ceſſary, while the army of the Sultan was reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. 

In this hopeleſs fituation the Sultan was compelled to accept of whatever 
terms were offered by the Britiſh commander. The ſubſtance of the treaty 
was. 1ſt. That Tippoo was to cede one half of his dominions to the allied 
powers. 2d. That he was to pay three crores and thirty lacks of rupees 
3d. That all priſoners were to be reſtored. 4th. That two of the Sultan's 
three eldeſt ſons were to become hoſtages for the due performance of the 
treaty. 

On the 26th the two princes, each mounted on an elephant, richly capariſon- 
ed, proceeded from the fort to lord Cornwallis's camp. The kindneſs with 
which they were received by the Britiſh commander appeared to afford them 
viſible ſatisfaction. The ſcene is deſcribed as highly intereſting. 

It was the 19th of March before the definitive treaty was finally adjuſted. 
Tippoo however gave his reluctant conſent, as it is ſaid, to a treaty which 
deſpoiled him of half his dominions. Thus was concluded by the prudence 
and activity of lord Cornwallis, a war, judged raſh and impolitic by ſeveral 
of thoſe, who by their abilities, and the attention they had given to Indian 
affairs, mult be allowed to be competent judges of that important queſtion. 

We now come to treat of a moſt eventful pericd in the Britiſh hiſtory ; 
a period in which our invaluable conſtitution was threatened with dangers 
the moſt alarming and unprecedented. It was not difficult- to foreſee that 
the French revolution muſt produce conſequences of the utmoſt importance 
to Europe in general ; particularly to England, both on account of its vi- 
cinity and the connection which ſubſiſted betwixt the two countries. 
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We have 


already taken notice of a difference betwixt two of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed members of oppoſition concerning the French revolution. 
This difference as it was fundamental produced afterwards a final ſepara- 
tion in politics between Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox extolled the 
French conſtitution as a ſtupendous monument of human wiſdom; Mr. 
Burke reprobated it as a ©& cruel, bloody, and ferocious democracy.” As 
to the ſentiments of miniſtry with reſpect to the French revolution, they 
ſeemed to concide with thofe of Mr. Burke. In 1790 the celebrated re- 
flections on the French revolution were publiſhed; in this work with equal 
truth and eloquence the illuſtrious author ſhewed its true ſpirit, and the 
dire& tendency of thoſe principles which were profeſſed by its authors. It 
would be difficult to give any idea of the ferment and commotion that was 
occaſioned by the French revolution at that time in Great Britain. The 

roſelytes to French principles ſpoke and acted as if a ſudden blaze of light 
had illuminated the darkened world; as if mankind had awakened from a 
dream, and juſt opened their eyes hitherto obſcured by prejudice and ſuper- 
ſtition. Congratulatory addreſſes were ſent from different ſocieties to the 
national convention, extolling their new conſtitution with the higheſt praiſes ; 
the {preſs teemed with publications of the moſt ſeditious tendency : the 
wholeſome principles of our-ancettors were derided as the prejudices of nar- 
row minds ; and nothing was heard but the vain ſounds of liberty, equality, 
and the rights of man. A book was at this time publiſhed by one Paine, 
fooliſhly called an anſwer to Mr. Burke, which · contributed very much to 
poiſon the minds of the ignorant and profligate, and to ſpread the infe&ion 
of French principles among the lower claſſes of the people. The book con- 
tained a great deal of extravagant ideas expreſſed in coarſe and inelegant 
language well ſuited to enſnare thoſe to whom it was addrefſed. The 
author had evidently meddled with a ſubject of which he was ignorant, 
and in which he ſhewed the narrowneſs of his vnderſtanding, and the wick- 
edneſs of his heart. The aftoriſhing rapidity however with which the book 
circulated, together with the ſucceſſes of the French in the Netherlands, 
inſpired the — of French anarchy with unuſual. boldneſs, and under 
the ſpecious pretext of reform, they entered inta deſigns for the ſubverſion of 
the Britiſh government. 

The firſt meaſure that was adopted in this difficult crifis was the Alien- 
bill. In conſequence of the diſorders which at that time prevailed in France, 
and the tyrarwgical government which was eſtabliſhed in thad country, great 
numbers of the French nobility and clergy had heen obliged to emigrate, 
and to ſeek for ſafety in poverty and in exite. Together with them, an- 
other deſcription of men had emigrated from France, ſome for the worſt of 
purpoſes. It was to thwart the defigns of theſe men, that a bill, eftabliſhing 
regulations reſpecting aliens arriving in this kingdom, was preſented to the 
houſe of peers. It paſſed the houſe of lords without any thing remark- 
able; but met with more violent oppoſition in the houſe of commons. 
= principal oppoſers of the bill were, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr 


Mr. Burke eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in favour of the bill ; that 
great man, concluded a moſt eloquent oration, with this ſolemn and ever 
memorable warning. I now warn my country, to beware of thoſe exe- 
«* crable philoſophers,*whoſe only object is to deſtroy every thing that is good 
rr : 
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« Hic niger efl, hunc tu, Romane, caveto.” 


The Alien Bill, was followed by another bill brought in by the Attorney- 
general, to prevent the circulation of aſſignats, bonds, promiſſory notes, &c. 
iſſued under the authority of France; another bill was paſſed about the 
ſame period, for reſtraining the exportation of naval ſtores, ammunition, &c. 
and an order of council was iſſued, for preventing the exportation of corn to 
France. Theſe were ſtrong meaſures ; but rendered abſolutely neceſſary, by 
the threatening aſpect of the times. 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting in parliament, lord . Loughborough 
was honoured with the great feal of England, and was called to ſucceed lord 
Thurlow on the weolfack. ; 

The French having now filled up the meaſure of their crimes, by imbruing 
their hands in the blood of their ſovereign, having by repeated decrees held 
out encouragement and protection to traitors in every country, and endeavour- 
ed to kindle the flames of rebellion in the world, the fituation of Great Bri- 
tain was rendered to the laſt degree critical and alarming. 

Having by their laſt outrage, the opening of the Scheldt, manifeſted their 
contempt of all the exiſting treaties pf Europe, Great Britain determined to 
remain no longer an unconcerned ſpectator of what was tranſacting on the 
continent of Europe. On the 28th of January 1793, a meſſage was deliver- 
ed to the houſe of commons, informing them that his majeſty thinks it indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary, to make a further augmentation of his forces by fea, for 
oppoſing views of aggrandiſement and ambition on the part of France, which 
would be at all times dangerous to the general intereſts of Europe, but were 
peculiarly ſo, when connected with the propagation of principles which lead 
to the violation of the moſt ſacred duties, and are utterly ſubverſive of the 
peace and order of all civil ſociety. The queſtion in favour of the addreſs 
was carried both in the houſe of lords and commons without a diviſion. 
'The French however, anticipated our intentions, whatever they might have 
been, by a decree of the convention formally declaring war againſt his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, and the Stadtholder. | 

War being thus declared on the part of France, it became neceſſary to pro- 
vide for the expences, which would neceſſarily be incurred in a ftate of war. 
Mr. Pitt therefore took the earlieſt opportunity of ſtating to the houſe the 
total amount of the ſupplies and of the ways and means. The total of the 
ſupply amounted to 8, 7 34,0431. To defray this expence, Mr. Pitt ſtated 
the total of ways at 8, 299, 696l. He further obſerved, that after every 
other reſource, there would be wanting a loan of 2,900,cool. To pay the 
intereſt of this loan, he meant to devote the temporary taxes impoſed upon oc- 
caſion of the Spaniſh armament, which amounted to 287,000l. Such was 
the ſtatement Mr. Pitt ſubmitted to the committee of the houſe of commons. 
After an cloquent defence of the principles of the war he concluded with 
moving the ſeveral reſolutions which were agreed to. 

About this period from different cauſcs a general paralyſis appeared to ſcize 
the country, and the number of bankruptcies exceeded all that had ever hap- 
pened in the moſt calamitous times; ſuch was the general diſtreſs, that each 
man looked upon his neighbour with ſuſpicion. Thoſe who were poſſeſſed 

of property, appeared at a loſs where to depoſit it, and thoſe who experienced 
pecuniary diſtreſs, appeared at a loſs where to look for relief. To apply 2 
remedy to this alarming evil, Mr. Pitt moved that 5,000,000. thould be iſ- 
ſued by exchequer bills, under certain reſtrictions; for the aſſiſtance of ſuch 
perſons, who enn give proper ſecurity to the commiſſioners, for the _ 
» at 
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that may be advanced. The bill paſſed the houſe of lords and commons with- 


put a diviſion. 

In the mean time events on the continent became every day more critical 
and alarming. Inſtead of delivering France from the tyranny by which ihe 
was oppreſſed, the combined armies had been obliged to retreat with loſs, and 
the arms of France were unfortunately victorious in every quarter. General 
Monteſquieu had over-run Savoy and Nice, and the whole of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands were ſubjected by Dumouricr to her dominion before 
the concluſion of the year. The next campaign was begun with the 
ſame ſucceſſes. General Dumourier. aſſembled his army in the vicinity 
of Antwerp. Previous to his unprovoked aggreſſion of Holland, he publiſhed 
a manifeſto inviting the Dutch to rebel againſt their lawful government. 
Breda ſurrendered after a very feeble reſiſtance. General Dumourier dif- 
patched general Berneron to the attack of Williamſtadt, and general d' Arcon 
to Gertruydenherg. Ou the 4th of March Gertruydenberg ſurrrendered, 
and at this place Dumourier's ſucceſſes ended. On the iſt of March, gene- 
ral Clairfait, having paſſed the Roer, attacked the French poſts, and com- 
pelled them to retreat with the loſs of 20090 men. The following day the 
archduke attacked them anew with conſiderable ſucceſs. On the zd the 
French were driven from Aix la Chapelle, with the loſs of 4000 men killed 
and 16co taken priſoners. But the battle of Neerwinden was mott fatal to 
the enemy. Beſides their loſs of men in the field, 6000 immediately deſerted, 
and proceeded to Bruſſels and France. Dumouner continuing to retreat, at 
laſt came to an agreement with the Imperialiſts that he ſhould not he ſer iouſ- 
ly interrupted. It was fully agreed between him and the Aultrians, that 
while the latter took poſſeſſion of Conde and Valenciennes, he ſhould march 
to Paris, diſſolve the convention, and deliver France from her tyrannical op- 
preſſors. Several circumſtances, however, contributed to render the conduct 
of Dumourier ſuſpected by the National Convention. Commiſſioners were 
therefore ſent in order to diſcover his deſigus; the conſequence of which was 
that he was obliged to make his eſcape with all poſſible expedition. N 

By the defection of Dumourier, the whole army of the north, was left ex- 
poſed to the attacks of a numerous and victorious enemy. The command of 
this army was proviſionally given to general Dampierre by the commiſſioners. 

The war had hitherto been carried on with various fucceſs, when an action 
of a very ſerious nature took place on the 8th of May. General Dampierre 
on that day advanced to diſlodge the allied forces who were poſted in the 
wood of Rheime and Vicoigne. In this action the French general received 
a wound of which he died next day, leaving the command in the hands of 
2 La Marche. The Engliſh diſtinguiſhed themſelvesan this action, and 
uffered greatly. The loſs of the enemy was eſtimated at 4000 men. Little 
of importance occurred till the 23. On that day the Britiſh and Hanoverians 
allembled, together, with the Auſtrians and German auxiliaries, with a defigm 
to diſlodge the French from their fortified camp on the heights of Famars. 

They experienced a tremendous fire from the enemy, whom they defcated, 
notwithſtanding, in the field; the duke of York advanced within a ſmall 
diſtance of the works, but on account of thegitrong poſition of the French, 
thought proper to defer the attack till next day. The French, however, ap- 
2 ot the conſequences, abandoned their camp, and retreated. Thie 
uccels enabled the allies to lay ſiege to Valenciennes, which ſurrendered on 
the 26th of July. During the whole of the ſiege General Cuſtine was not 
able to make any attempt of moment for the relief of the place. The king 
of Pruſſia had been employed from the beginning of April in preparations for 
the fiege of Mentz, The garriſon made ſeveral ſorties with various ſucceſs. _ 
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Pn the 18th the French army of the Rhine made a grand attempt for the 
relief of Mentz. They attempted to force their way not far from Landau 
and made an attack in three places at once. They were, however, repulſed 
in every by General Wurmſer. This laſt effort proving unſucceſsful, 
the garriſon capitulated on the 22d, on condition that they Foul not ſerve 
for the ſpace of one year againſt the allies, 
With theſe atchievements terminated the ſucceſs of the allies. After the 
reduction of Valenciennes a grand council of war was held in which, it was re- 
ſolved, contrary, it is ſaid, to the opinion of the Auſtrian commanders, that 
the Britiſh, Hanoverians, and Dutch, ſhould ſeparate from the main army, 
and attack Weſt Flanders. In conſequence of this determination, the Britiſh, 
Hanoverians and the Dutch, with ſome Auſtrians and Heſſians commenced 
their macca to Dunkirk. On the 24 of Auguſt the duke of York attacked 
and drove in the French outpoſts, after an action in which the Auſtrian general 
Dalton was killed. General Freytag, who commanded the covering army of 
the allies was ſoon after attacked and totally routed. The Britiſh loſt their 
heavy cannon and baggage, with 2000 men. The conſequence of this diſ- 
aſter was, that the fiege was ſoon after raiſcd. Several engagements took 
place at this time between Prince Cobourg and the French general Jourdan, 
The attacks were repeated and terrible on both ſides and the enemy were but 
too ſucceſsful in driving back the allied forces. They now threatned the 
whole of maritime Flanders. A detachment of Britiſh troops ready to ail to 
the Welt Indies, were haſtily ſent to Oſtend and prevented for the preſent the 
farther pro of the French. 
+ But while the enemy were ſucceſsful in their military operations on the 
the frontiers, internal diſcord began to make its appearance in the interior of 
France. The people exaſperated at the cruelty of the tyrants who governed 
them, and impatient to deliver themſelves from the bloody democracy by 
which they were oppreſſed, had taken up arms in ſeveral departments. Mar- 
ſeilles, Lyons, and Toulon roſe up againſt their oppreſſors. Lyons was at- 
tacked on the 8th of Auguſt, and after repeated aſſaults ſurrendered to general 
Doppet. Then followed a ſcene of cruelty, the like of which, © no eye had 
ſeen, no heart can conceive, no tongue can adequately tell.” Unmoved b 
the © tears of affliction, the yells of murder, or the cries of deſpair,” thoſe 
mercileſs barbarians wrecked their vengeance on the helpleſs inhabitants ; 
no refinement of barbarity which could embitter their miſery, was 
forgotten ; neither the natural weakneſs of the female ſex, nor the 
tenderneſs of infancy could ſoften their cruel hearts; they proceeded in their 
work of ſlaug ter and deſtruction till they had laid deſolate one of the nobleſt. 
and moſt anc.ent cities of France. The Marſeillois ſhortly after ſubmitted, 
but the leading people of Toulon entergd into a negaciation with the Britiſh 
admiral lord Hood and ſurrendered to him, on condition that he ſhould pre- 
ſerve to them as a depoſit the town and ſhipping for Louis XVII. The ſiege 
of Toulon was commenced by general Cartaux in the beginning of Septem- 


ber. After ſeveral ſallies the place was judged not tenable and in the courſe 


of the day they embarked their troops after having ſet fire to the arſenal. 


Crouds of people of every rank, age, and ſex, hurried on board the ſhips to 


avoid the vengeance of their countrymen. 'Thirty-one ſhips of the line were 
found by the Britiſh at, Toulon, thirteen were left; ten were burnt ; four 
had been previouſly ſent to Breſt and Rochfort with 5000 republicans, who 
could not be truſted z and Great Britain finally obtained by the expedition 
three ſhips of the line and five frigates” « 


On the fide of the Rhine 4 great variety of events occurred during the 
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months of Auguſt and September 1793. General Wurmſer ſtormed the 
lines of Weiſſembourg, and penetrated to Hagenau, from whence he was 
driven back by the French, and after ſeveral dreadful conflicts he was finally 
obliged to retreat acroſs the Rhine. The blockade of Landau was raiſed ; 
Fort Louis was evacuated, and Kaiſerſlatern Germerſheim and Spires ſub- 
mitted to theFrench. The decree that had paſſed the convention for placing 
France in a ſtate of requiſition had already given the enemy a ſuperiority 
in point of numbers -which neither bravery not ſuperior diſcipline could 
withſtand. In this manner ended the caimpaign of 1793. 

Thus far we have attended to the military transactions of Great Britain 
and her allies on the continent. We muſt now look back to her internal 
affairs, which are by no means leſs important. No event occurs of great 
importance till the meeting of parliament, which took place on the 21ſt of 
January 1794. His ws opened the ſeſſion with the uſual formalities. 
The addreſs was voted by a majority of 118. Our narrow limits render it 
impoſſible for us to take notice of the important queſtions that were agitated 
in parliament this ſeſſion. No leſs than three motions were made by different 
members of oppoſition for altering the eriminal law ef Scotland; the land- 
ing of Heſſian troops, the conduct of the war, were all reprobated by op- 
poſition. The treaty concluded by the king of Sardinia likewiſe underwent 
a ſevere inveſtigation. The reſolution, however allowing his majeſty 
to make good the treaty paſſed without a diviſion. The chancellor of the 
exechequer then moved two reſolutions to allow his majeſty 4,500,600]. for 
the preſent year by a loan on exchequer bills, which were put and carried. 

On the 5th of February, the r iniſter proceeded to open the budget, and 
Rated the whole amount to be provided for, at 19,939,000l. The ways 
and means he ſtated 19, 947, oool. Afﬀtex ſtating ſeveral other expences, and 
repealing the tax, on births and burials 1. ſun of go8,cool. remained to be 
provided for. The ſurplus of the taxes in 1791 produced 385,c00l and the 
new arrangment adopted with reſpect to the duty on ſpirits in Scotland 
amounted to 43,o00l,, which taken colle&ively amounted to 428,co00L 
To theſe Mr. Pitt propoſed an additional tax on Britiſh ſpirits, of one penny 
per gallon, ten penee per gallon on brandy, nine-pence on rum; 18. 6d. per 
thouſand additional on bricks and tile; ſlate carried coaſt- ways 108. per ton 
ſtone 28. 6d. an additional tax on crown and plate glaſs, paper, and attornies, 
all which amounted to 911, ol. Mr Pitt concluded by moving his firſt reſol- 
ution ; after ſome remarks from Mr. Fox, th reſolutions were all paſſed. 

On the iſt of February, the chancellor of the exchequer, read to the houſe 


the decree of an extraordinary commiſſion inſtituted in France, in conſe- 


quence of a reſolution of the joint committees of finance, of public and ge- 
neral ſafety, and ſubſiſtence, directing the uſe of every poſſible expedient to _ 
aſcertain the property of French ſubjects, in foreign funds; in order that 
it might be delivered up to the ſtate, and become public property ; and 
that when the transfer was made, it ſhould be paid for in afſignats eſtimated 
at par. The motion on this occaſion was brought forward by the ſolici- 
tor-general, and was in ſubſtance for leave to bring in a bill, © to prevent 
« the application of debts in the hands of any of the ſubjecty of his majeſty, | 
* toor br the diſpoſal of perſons reſident in France, under the power of 
« perſons who exerciſe the preſent government of France.” The bill paſſed 
without any oppoſition. © Þ. 

The ſucceſs which attended the French revolution aſſiſted greatly the 
propagation of the principles profeſſed by the Jacobins. And Por 
| o 
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ſtanding the excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution, there were found, m 
profligate enough to conſpire its deſtruction. A plan had been digeſted” 
and acted upon, the object of which was to aſſemble a convention of the 
people for the purpoſe of aſſuming the character of a general repreſenta- 
tion of the nation, ſuperſeding the repreſentative capacity of the houſe of 
commons, and arrogating the legillative power of the country at large. In 
conſequence of the information they had received on this {ubjedt, the mi- 
niſtry iſſued warrants for apprehending, Mr. Horace Tooke, Mr. Hardy, 
and Mr. Thelwall, and ſeveral other perſons on a charge of high treaſon. 
Oa the ſame day (May 12) Mr. Dundas brought down a meſſage from the 
king recommending to the houte to conſider the books and papers, of the 
London Coreſponding Society which his majeſty had given orders to ſeize, 
and to purſue ſuch meaſures as were necetlary to prevent their pernicious 
rendency- 

The papers were referred to a committee of ſecrecy, who brought up 
their report on the 16th of May, when Mr Pitt after an eloquent ſpeech 
moved for a bili « empowering his majelty to ſecure and detain all perſons 
ſuſpected of deſigns againſt his crown and government. The bill met with 
a ftrong oppoſition ; it paſſed however by a great majority. Little elſe of 
very great importance occurred, during the preſent ſeſhon. There happen- 
ed ſome differences' with America, concerning which ſeveral motions were 
made. They were afterwards, however happily adjiiled. On the 11th 
of July his majeſty terminated the ſeſſiqn by a ſpeech to both houſes of par- 
liament. Immediately on the rifing of parliament ſeveral changes took 
place in adminiſtration. The Duke of Portland was made one of his Ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and Mr. Windham ſecretary at war, 
Shortly aſtcr Earl Fitzwilliam was appointed viceroy of Ireland. 

We have already taken notice of the apprehenſion of ſeveral perſons on a 
eharge of high treaſon. Their trials ſhortly after commenced ; Mr. Erſkine 
and Mr. Gibbs appeared, as advocates for the priſoners who were all acquitted. 
Without preſuming to decide upon the actual guilt of the priſoners who were 
tried, we may ſafely ſay that evidence appeared to convince the great- 
er part of men that a dangerous conſpiracy had been actually formed for the 
ſubverſion of the Bcitith government. | 

The campaign of 1793 had terminated very unfavourably for the allies. 
By various negotiations the campaign of 1794 was delayed till a late period. 
On the 5th of March the duke of York arrived on the continent to take the 
command of the Britiſh army, and on the 17th he proceeded with general 
Clairfait to Valenciennes where a council of war was held with the prince 
of Saxe Cobourg. Towards the latter end of March the French made their 
appearance in Weſt Flanders, and on the 29th. of that month, they attack- 
ed the Aultriaz outpoſts at Cateau, Beauvais, and Soleſmes, in the vicinity 
of Landrecy. They were however obliged to retreat with the loſs of eo 
men. 

On the gth of April the emperor arrived at Bruſſels, from whence he pro- 
oeeded to Valenciennes, where his preſence diffuſed univerſal joy througl. the 
allied army. The emperor having reviewed the combined forces on the 
heights above Cateau, proceeded in eight columns to inveſt Landrecy, a 
ſmall but well fortified town. The objects of theſe columns were the re- 
doubts and village of Vaux and the ſtrong entrenchments of the French iu 
the wood called Pois de Bouchain. The fire of the republicans was at firſt 
ſevere, but finding their poſition no longer tenable againſt the ſuperior force 
of the Britiſh ; they retreated as ſoon as the latter approached to a cloſe en- 
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gagement. The ſiege of was ſhortly after commenced, and this 
important fortreſs 2. in about ten days. In con nce of theſe 
ſucceſles, a grand attack was reſolved upon, which was to oblige the enemy 
to evacuate the whole of Flanders. By ſome unaccountable treachery on 
the part of the allies, the enemy were acquainted with the whole plan. The 
iſſue was ſuch as might be expected; the allies were obliged to retreat in the 
moſt diſorderly manner, and were purſued with great loſs by the enemy, 
They collected as ſoon as the deſperate ſtate of their affairs would admit, 
and reſumed their former pofition. The enemy encouraged by this victory, 
determined to give the allies no reſpite, and next day attacked them with a 
force of 100,000 men. They at. firſt ſucceeded in driving in the out-poſts, 
but a reinforcement arriving under the command of major- general Fox, the 
ſkill and intrepidity of that officer enabled the allies to maintain their poſi- 
tion, who in their turn made a general attack upon the French poſts, 
in which they were defeated with immenſe loſs, and obliged to retreat 


thirty miles. 


Inſtead of joining with one heart and one ſoul in oppoſing an enterpriſing 
enemy, mutual jealouſies, diſunion, and even treachery, ſeem to have crip- 
pled the operations of the combined armies, and to have rendered ineffectual 
the {kill and abilities of the moſt gallant generals in the world. Mournful 
is the taſk, to thoſe who love their country, to be the unwilling recorders of 
her calamities and misfortunes ; ungrateful the employment, to the laſt 2 
and grievous to be obliged to relate the victories of her inveterate foes. 
This, however, is the taſk of the hiſtorian, ts whole lot it falls to relate 
the events of the following campaign, which, is little elſe than “a long 
unbroken, funereal train of misfortunes.” 

It may be the opinion of ſome, that the ſucceſs of the republic on the 
continent of Europe was in ſome degree counterbalanced by the diſmember- 
ment of their foreign poſſeſſions ; the whole of their Weſt India iſlands being 
ſubjected by the navy of Great Britain. But when we confider how many 
of our gallant troops were loſt in thoſe unhealthy climates, not cut off by the 
fury of war, but by the afflicting hand of heaven, we cannot but think that 
it was in an evil hour the miniſtry planned the ſubjeQion of the Welt India 
iſlands ; where ſo many brave men have been ſacrificed for what was infinite« 
ly below their value. - | 
Amidſt all our misfortunes on the continent, we had {till the conſoling re. 
fle&ion of triumphing completely over the enemy at ſea. In the month of 
May, the French were induced to depart from the ſyſtem of naval hoſtili- 
ties which they had hitherto purſued, and anxious for the fate of a large 
convoy expected from America, the Breſt fleet to the amount of 26 
ventured out to ſea. Oh the 1ſt of June, the Britiſh commander, having, 
obtained the weather-gage” of the enemy, determined to improve the op- 
portunity for bringing them to a cloſe action. A deſperate engagement 
accordingly commenced, which the enemy's fleet ſupported with amazing 
obſtinacy and courage. But nothing could withſtand the fkill, diſcipline, 
and valour of the Britiſh fleet. In leſs than an hour after cloſe action 
commenced, the French admiral, who had been engaged by the Queen 
Charlotte, crowded off and was followed by moſt of the ſhips in his van in 
condition to carry fail,. leaving ten or twelve of his crippled or diſmaſted 


ſhips behind. Such, however, was the diſabled ſtate of the Britiſh fleet, 
that ſeveral of theſe eſcaped. Six ſhips of the line remained in poſſeſſion 
of the Britiſh admiral, and were brought ſafe into Plymouth, and one 
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rr marriage had been nego- . 
85 


dated between his royal highneſs, the prince of Wales, and the princeſs 
Caroline of Brunſwick, daughter to the duke of Brunſwick. On the z7th 
of April, a meſſage from his majeſty was delivered to both houſes of parlia: 
ment, relative to the debts of the prince of Wales; it tated the reliance of 
his majeſty on their generoſity for enabling him to ſettle an eſtabliſhment up- 
on the prince, and his auguſt bride, ſuited to their rank and dignity ; that 
the benefit of any ſettlement now to be made, could not be effectually ſecur- 
ed to the prince till he was relieved from his preſent, incumbrances to a large 
amount but that his majeſty did not propoſe to his parliament any other 
means of providing for this object, than the application of a part of the in- 
come which may be ſettled on the prince, and the appropriation for a cer- 
tain time of the revenue of the duchy of Cornwall, &c. After a conſidera- 
ble difference of opinion upon this ſubje& the annual ſum of 125, oo0l. was 


finally voted by the commons as a ſuitable eſtabliſhment for the heir appar- 


ent to the throne. Of this 65,0001. with the income of the duchy of Corn- 
wall was ſet apart for the liquidation of his debts. 

We are now to reſume our unfiniſhed narration of laſt campaign. In ad- 
dition to their other calamities, the Britiſh army was afflited with diſeaſe to 
fuch a degree that great uk of it was rendered wholly incapable of any 
exertion. On the 10th of January, the French having crofſed the Waal in 
immenſe force, to the amount of 70, ooo men, made a general attack upon 
Walmoden's poſition, between Nimeguen and Arnheim, and were ſucceſl- 
ful in every quarter. All thoughts of reſiſtance were now given up by the 
allies. They continued retreating before the enemy, and were obliged in 
this ſevere ſeaſon to paſs the night under the canopy of the inclement ſky. 
By their retreat they left the moſt important places in the United Provinces 
open to the conquerors. Utrecht, Rotterdam, and Dort ſucceſſively ſurrend- 
ered to the enemy, and on the 2oth Pichegru entered Amſterdam, at the 
head of 5000 men. Leyden, Haerlem, Breda, Williamſtadt, and Bergen-op- 
Zoom ſhortly after capitulated, and were followed by the whole province of 
Zealand. 

While theſe events were taking place in the Low Countries, the campaigu 
ſeemed rather to languiſh on the Rhine, and was at laſt concluded by 


common conſent of the hoſtile generals, who agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms for 


three months which was ratified by the reſpective powers. 

As his majeſty was proceeding this ſeſſion at the uſual hour ts 
open the parliament, the moſt daring inſults were offered him as he paſſed 
along, by the crowd in St. James's park which was much greater than uſual ; 
in the ftreets adjoining Weſtminſter-hall, ſtones and other things were thrown, 
ſeveral of which ſtruck the ſtate- coach. As his majeſty returned from the 
houſe, the outrages were renewed, and after he alighted, the ftate-coach was 
attacked and almoſt totally deſtroyed. 

Immediately after the ſpeech from the throne an addreſs to his majeſty re- 
lative to the outrages committed againſt his perſon was propoſed and agreed 
to. On the 4th of November 1 4 of his majeſty's proclamations relative 
to the outrages committed againſt his perfon were ſubmitted to the houſe and 
ordered to lie upon the table. Lord Grenville on the 6th in purſuance of the 
notice he had given on a former day, preſented a bill, « for the ſafety and pre- 
ſervation of his majefty's government againſt treaſonable and ſeditious prac- 
tices and attempts.” On the ſame day, the chancellor of the exchequer after 
ha cloquent ſpeech moved that © Leave be given to bring in a bill for the 
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' more eſſectually preventing ſeditious meetings and afſemblies.”* Theſe bills 
after a violent oppoſition paſſed both houſes of parliament. 

On the continent the French proceeded with their uſaal ſucer-ſs, till bein 
weakened by the vaſt track of country they had overrun, they Ronen tl 
able to reſiſt the attacks of the Auſtrians, who had received conſiderable rein- 
forcements. They were compelled to retire with precipitation before the 
Auſtrian forces, who hung dolly on their rear and allowed them no reſipite. 
The peaſantry encouraged by their diſtreſſed ſituation took the opportunity 

; of revenging the oppreſſions they had ſuffered from them. Prince Charles in 
1 conſequence of his {ucceſſes commenced the ſiege of Kchl, which after a deſ- 

- perate reſiſtance was obliged to capitulate. 4 

. Diſmayed by the ſucceſſes of the French, ſeveral ſtates had ſent ambaſſadory _ 
. to Paris to open a negociation for peace. A treaty was concluded with Spain 

g and ſeveral of the German princes. But of all theſe the negogiatiou opened 
- by the Engliſh government engaged moſt deeply the attention of Europe. The, 


- neceflary paſſports which had been demanded for an envoy from the Cagliſh 
| court were ſent and the miniſter plenipotentiary arrived in Paris. Ihe commences 
— ment of this negociation clearly foreboded what would be che event. Che 
0 groſſeſt calumnies, concerning the infincerity and eveu perſidy of the Engliſh 
* court were circulated under the apparent ſanction of the Directory. After 
n a good deal of diſcuſſion concerning the principle of reiltution, the two 
n governments at laſt agreed on that point, aud lord Mal.nelbury delisered two | 
I | memorials on the principal objects of reftitution, compentation, aud reciprocal 
e arrangements. The directory having read the memorials ſcut an extract from 
in the regiſters of their deliberations requiring his lignature to the memorials, 
Yo and alto the ultimatum of his demands in 24 hours. Lord Malmeſbury com- 
es plied with the forms required by the directory, but obſerved that tne heremp- 
d- tory demand which they made of an ultimatum, ſhut the door at once to all 
ae negotiation; and repreſented that if the conditions ſubmitted to thur con- 
p- ſideration were not approved, or were not to be the lubject of ditcuſſion, if 
of they would propoſe their own conditions, he would ſubmit them to the con- 
ſideration of his court. 
gu At this point the negotiation ended, for on reading the memorials received 
57 on the 179th of December the directory ordered the miniſter to write to lord 
or Malmeſbury on the 18th, that they could hear of no propolitiuns contrary to 
the conſtitution, and the laws and treaties by which the republic was engaged; 
ts and likewiſe enjoining him to leave Paris in 24 hours. Such was the event 
ed of this negociation ; on the part of the French, commenced with reluctance, 
ll ; conducted with inſincerity, and concluded with inſult. 
n, Among other projects of hoſtility which the French government 
he had meditated againſt Britain the invaſion of. Ireland at this period en. 
vas gaged their attention; and though it proved abortive, yet it excited 
a conſiderable degree of alarm. The ſquadron under vice admirai Bouret 
re- ſailed from Breſt the loth of December, and auchured ia Bautry-bay, 
ed on the coaſt of Ireland; here they remained for ſure days, waiting the 
ive arrival of the frigate which conveyed the commander in chief, why lad 
nd been ſeparated from the fleet in a ſtrong gale of wind, the day after 
the | its departure from Breſt ; but finding it impoſſible to remaui any longer in that 
Te> fituation, on account of the tempeſtuous weather, they ſet tail for Breſt, and 
ac- ' were followed at different periods by the reſt of the fleet, except two thips 
ter of the line and three frigates, which were either taken or ſunk. _ 
the | In one part of his ſpeech, his Majeſty had taken notice of the invaſion 
ore which the enemy had projected againſt Englaud, which although it 
347 | agcited 
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excited no ſerious apprehenſions, was not to be completely deſpiſed. Mr. 
Pitt brought forward the buſineſs in the houſe of commons and pointed out 
the means by which he propoſed to raife 15,000 men, to be divided between 
the and and ſea ſervice, to raiſe a ſupplemental levy of 60,000 for the militia, 


| find 200,060 cavalry, which with a few alterations and amendments were 


to. . 

The total of the ſupplies for the year amounted to 27,647,000. In ex- 
ining the different articles of expenditure Mr. Pitt alluded to an expence 
of a particular nature which had been incurred during the interval of parlia- 
ment. As it would have been a matter of extreme delicacy to have brought 
forward a public diſcuſſion on the propriety of 1 ſum to a foreign 
court in the critical ſituation of the country, the miniſters had granted to the 
emperor without a public diſcuſſion the ſum of 1, 200, col. This meaſure 
came ſhortly after to be diſcuſſed, and the oppoſition took this opportunity of 
reprobating it with the utmoſt acrimony ; the miniſtry were loaded with every 


expreſſion of abuſe and obloquy which the Engliſh language could produce; 


a vote of cenſure on their conduct was moved and ſupported by the molt violent 
declamations on the part of oppoſition, but was negatived by a great majority. 
' Meanwhile amidſt this ſcene of faction, of mutual aſperity and reproach, a 
moſt alarming mutiny broke out in the navy, formerly the pride and glory 
of the Britiſh nation. The profeſſed object of theſe diſturbances was the 
redreſs of certain grievances reſpecting the quantum and diſtribution of their 
pay. Several letters were addreſſed on this ſubje& to Earl Howe, which, 
as they were anonymous could not be attended to. This imagined neglect pro- 
duced a general correſpondence by letter through the whole fleet, and 
on the 14th. of April, when the ſignal was made to prepare for ſea, a ge- 


neral diſobedience was obvious, and inſtead of weighing anchor, the ſeamen 


of the admiral's ſhip gave three cheers, and theſe cheers were anſwered in 
the ſame manner from the other ſhips. Delegates were then appointed for 
each ſhip to repreſent the whole fleet, and the cabin of the admirals ſhip 
was fixed upon as the place of their deliberation. In ſhort the whole of 
their conduct was totally different from the honeſt, unreflecting character 
of Britiſh ſeamen; the unanimity with which they ated manifeſted a com- 
plete combination, and evidently ſhewed that they acted upon a deliberate 
and premeditated plan of —_— Petitions were drawn up and preſented 
to the admirals then upon the ſpot, ſtating their demand of an increaſe of 
wages, and alſo ſome regulations - their benefit with reſpect to the ratio of 
proviſions. On the 18th. a committee of the admiralty arrived at Portſ- 
mouth, who made ſeveral propoſitions to reduce the men to obedience ; the 
lords of the admiralty next conferred with the delegates who affured their 
lordſhips that no arrangement would be conſidered as final until it ſhould be 
ſanctioned by king and parliament and guaranteed by a proclamation for a 
eneral pardon. | 
Matters remained in this ſituation till the 23d. when Earl Howe returned 

to his ſhip, hoiſted his flag, and after a ſtort addreſs to the crew he informed 
them that he had brought with him a redreſs of all their grievances, and his 
majeſty's pardon for the offenders; after ſome deliberation theſe offers were 
accepted, and every man returned with chearfulneſs-to his duty. It was now 


. generally believed that all diſputes were ſettled ; but either by ſome mil- 


_ unjdefftanding, or by deſign, the ſailors were betrayed into a belief that the 
vernment Jed them with vain hopes, and never 1ntended to accede 
their requeſts. * This rekindled the flame of mutiny, and on the 7th of 


May 
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May when lord Bridport made the ſignal to weigh anchor every ſhip at St. 
Helens refuſed to obey. A. meeting of the delegates was ordered on board 
the London. Vice-aqguiral Colpoys oppoſed their coming on board and 
gave orders to the marines to level their pieces at them; a ſlight ſkirmiſh 
enſued in which 5 of the ſeamen were killed. The whole crew of the Lon- 
don now turned their guns towards the ſtern and threatened to blow all aft 
into the water unleſs the commanders ſurrendered ; to this imperious menace 
they reluctantly ſubmitted, and admiral Colpoys and captain Griffiths were 
confined for ſeveral hours in ſeparate eahins. | 
In this mutinous ſtate did they continue till the 14th. of May, when lord 
Howe at length arrived from the admiralty with plenary powers to enquire 
into and ſettle the matters in diſpute ; he was alſo the welcome bearer of 
an act of parliament, which had been paſſed on the gth granting an addi- 
tional allowance and alſo with his majefly's proclamation of pardon for all 
who ſhould immediately returi to their duty. Affairs being thus adjuſted, 
the ſailors appeared nerfeAly fatisfied ; the officers were generally reinſtated 
in their commands, the flag of diſaffection was ſtruck, and the fleet prepared 
to put to ſea to encounter the enemy. 
Thus was Britain, awed by this dreadful and alarming mutiny, forced to 
accede to every requeſt demanded by its authors, and to grant his majeſty's 
rdon to thoſe who had violated all diſcipline'and ſubordination, and who had 
inſulted and even confined officers of the higheſt rank, whom by their dut 
they were bound to treat with the greateſt deference and reſpect. We mal 
make no farther obſervation upon this ſubject; the mutiny which followed 
ſoon after in another quarter is a ſufficient comment; a mutiny which ſpread 
terror and alarm through the whole country, and which for boldneſs and 
extent was without a parallel in the hiſtory of Great Britain ; by ſome, 
indeed, it has been conſidered rather as a fortunate circumſtance, that by the 


- unreaſonable demands of the ſailors, which were incompatible with all diſci- 


pline and ſubordination, their country was rouſed to a juſt ſenſe of her 
wrongs, and at laft raiſed her indignant arm againſt thoſe who relinquiſhing 
their own natural character of her gallant defenders, were the molt forward 
to overwhelm her with ruin. 

This alarming mutiny broke out at the Nore. The mutineers in imita- 
tion of what had been done at Portſmouth choſe delegates from every ſhip, 
of whom a man of the name of Richard Parker was appointed preſident. 
After having either confined or ſent aſhore their principal officers, they 
tranſmitted to the lords of the admiralty a feries of articles or conditions, 
to which they peremptorily demanded complance, as the only terms on 
which they would return to obedience. On the 23d. of May they ſtruck 
the flag of admiral Buckner, and hoiſted the red flag, the fymbol of mutiuy 
in its ſtead. At the commencement of the mutiay, the delegates and com; 
mittee-men went on ſhore every day to Sheerneſs, where they paraded the 
ſtreets and ramparts of the garriſon. Theſe proceſſions were accompanied 
with muſic and flags, and had a triumphant appearance calculated to make 
new converts to their unlawful proceedings, g 

The mutiny having now riſen to a moſt alarming height a deputation of 
the lords of the admiralty, at the head of whom was earl Spencer, proceed- 
ed to Sheerneſs ; but finding the ſailors rather riling in inſolence and dif- 
obedience, than inclining to ſubmiſſion, they departed, after having ſigniſic d 
to the ſeamen, that they were to expect no conceſſions whatever, further 
than what had been already made by the legiſlature, the benefit of which 
they might yet enjoy on returning to their duty. : The 
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The ſeamen now perceived their deſperate ſituation and with a view of ex- «i 
torting a compliauce with their demands they proceeded to block up the ! 


Thames, by refuſing a free paſſage up and down the river to the London 
trade. The ſhips of neutral nations, however, colliers, and a few {ſmall craft a 
were ſuffered to paſs having firſt received a paſſport, ſigned Richard Parker, y 
as preſident of the delegates. | ! 

All hopes of an accommodation being now given up, every neceſſary mea- t 
ſure was taken to compel the ſeamen to return to their duty. An act of e 

Parliament was ſpeedily paſſed for preventing all intercourſe with the ſhips 0 
in a ſtate of mutiny; all the buoys were removed from the tiver Thames, r 
and the neighbouring coaſt by order of goverament, great preparations were 
alſo made at Sheerneſs againſt an attack from the mutinous chips, which 
had manifeſted ſome ſtrong diſpoſitions to bombard that place, and after the 
rejection of the laſt attempt at a reconciliation through the medium of 
Lord Northeſk, meaſures were taken by lord Keith, and dir C. Grey, 
to attack the fleet from the works at Sheerneſs, with gua boats and every 
thing elſe neceſſary for that purpoſe. Happily however the defection of 2 
ſeveral of the ſhips, with other ſtrong ſymptoms of difunivn, rendered the ap- a 
plication of force unneceſſary. On the i th. of June ſeveral more of them £ 
pulled down the red flag. The reſt of the fleet in 2 few days followed their 1 
example, and went under the guns of the fort at Sheerneſs. Immediately la 
upon this admiral Buckner's boat went to the Sandwich with a picket-guard I 
of ſoldiers to arreſt Parker, who was very peaceably ſurrendered to them tl 
with about thirty other delegates. Their trials ſhortly after commenced ; h 
many of them were executed, a conſiderable number remained under ſentence tl 
till the fignal victory of admiral Duncan when they were pardoned. The h. 
ſeamen returned very peaceably to their duty and great Britain was by the P. 
bleſſing of providence delivered from a ſituation of the moſt extreme peril, tu 

and where one accident or miſtake might have been the cauſe of unſpeakable 4 
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diſtreſs if not utter ruin. 8 

While the tranquillity of the nation was diſturbed, and its exiſtence en- 
dangered by the mutinous diſpoſition of its molt elſective defenders, an evil 
which appeared at firſt of ſcarcely inferior magnitude threatened to over- 
whelm in ruin the pecuniary reſources and evea commerce of the country. 
The year 1797 among other wonders, which it produced, likewiſe added 
this to the number, that the Bank of Eugland ſuſpended its payments in 
ſpccie and yet public credit remained unſhaken. 


Various conjectures have been formed with reſpect te this event. One g 
powerful cauſe ſeems to have been the terror of au iuvauon, which induced 
the farmers and other perſoas at a diltance from the metcopolis to withdraw cli 
their money from the hands of thoſe bankers with whom it was depoſited. Bi 
"The run, therefore, commenced upon the country banks and the demand for Tl 


fpccie ſoon reached the, metropolis. In this alarming Rate the miniſtry me 
found, themſelves compelled to interfere, and an order of the privy council | 
was iſſued on the 26 ot February prohibiting the directors from iſſuing any 
ili in payment till the ſenſe of parliament can be taken on that 1975. and 
the proper meaſures adopted thereupon fur maintaining the means of circula- 
tion and ſupporting the public and commercial ſpirit of the kingdom at this 
important conjuncture. 

The buſimeſs was immediately laid before the parliament, which was for- 
tunately ſitting at this critical moment; the moſt violent debates enſued, the 
eppoſition, as uſual, imputing every evil to the incapacity and wickedneſs be 
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che miniſtry, and declaiming with great violence that the bank had failed, and 


that the nation was ruined. 

The Statement of the committee, being laid before parliament, the fidelity 
and nds of which was never queſtioned, completely refuted all the 
vague aſſertions of oppoſition. By this ſtatement it appeared, that the bank 
had funds far above any demands that could poſſibly be made upon them ; 
this ſoon allayed all the ferment and alarm, which had been raiſed by this un- 
expected event; and that confidence which had tottered a little now ſtands 
on a firm and ſolid baſis, ſupported by legiſlative ſanction and a develope- 
ment of the affairs of that great monied* corporation. | 

On the gth of June this year died at his ſeat at Beaconsfield after a pain - 
ful illneſs the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke. He did not live to fee the unravel- 
ling of the intricate plot, which ſaddened and perplexed the awful drama 
of providence. but ſoon followed his beloved and lamented ſon from a world 
of ſtrife and diſcord to more inviting regions of undilturbed repoſe. 

In this extraordinary man was united every quality which could form an 
accomplithed orator, and as long as genius, erudition, eloquence, integrity 
and wiſdom are valued among men ſo long will his character be revered. 
As an orator and a writer he ſhone with the ſame unrivalled ſplendour. 
The fame ſublime and magnificent conceptions adorned with the molt * 
language; the ſame dazzling brilliancy of wit and humour; the ſame 
luxuriaucy of imagination ; the ſame fertihty of alluſion and illuſtration 
the ſame depth of judgment, and extenſive. knowledge diſtinguiſhed both 
his writings and ſpeeches as the productions of a ſuperior genius, and reflected 
the lively image of their illuſtrivus author. The words which the Romas 
hiſtorian makes uſe of in drawing a great character may be applied with 
propriety to him; nec if tantum, cujus lingua, vivo co, viguerit, monumen- 
tum eloguentiæ nullum extet; vi vit imo, vigetque eloquentia equs ſacrata ſcriptis omnis 
generit. He was the firſt man in Britain, we may fay in the world, who, 
foreſeeing the pernicious and deſtructive tendency of thoſe principles whica 
gave riſe to the French Revolution, lifted up his warning voice, and with 
a certainty almoſt approaching to preſcience proclaimed aloud to Europe the- 
woes which would ariſe from this moſt aſtoniſhing and awful event. 

Were our powers equal to the taſk, our narrow limits would net permit us to 
attempt a delineation the of character of Mr. Burke; yet we could not paſs 
over the loſs of ſo excellent a man without withdrawing for a few moments 
from the noiſe of faction, mutiny, and war, to ſhed a tear to his memory, 
and juſt in paſſing by to breathe a farewel ſigh over his grave. 

The war on the part of Great Britain was during this year, almoſt ex- 
eluſively contined to naval operations, in which the ſkill aud activity of the 
Britiſh ſeamen was eminently conſpicuous, and invariably crowned with victory. 
The Spaniards and Dutch were grievous ſufferers in two great naval engage- 
ments, which were both equally glorious to the Britiſh arms. 

The firſt of theſe memorable actions took place on the 14th of February 
off cape St. Vincent. The Britiſh ſquadron under the command of Sir John 
Jervis, amounted to no more than fifteen fail of the line, while that of the 
Spaniſh conſiſted of twenty-ſeven, one of which was a four-decker, and car- 
ried 136 guns. The action commenced about half paſt 11 o'clock, the van 
ſhip the Culloden, Captain Trowbridge, firing againit the enemy's beadmoft 
ſhips to windward. The a in a ſhort time after became general, and it was 
ſoon apparent that the Britiſh admiral had accompliſhed his defign of breaking 
through the enemy's line, and had effectually ſeparates their fleet. His at- 
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tention was therefore directed to the main body, which was reduced by this 
ſeparation to 18 fail of the line; and after an engagement of ſome hours which 
was but feebly ſupported by the enemy, the Britiſh remained in poſſeſſion of 

four ſhips of the line. This ſplendid victory was atchieved with little loſs on 
the part of the Britiſh, the and wounded amounting to 300 men. 
2 e Dutch were {till more unfortunate in their naval operations, but not 
. equally inglorious ; they ſupported a long and bloody engagement with 
amazing obſtinacy and courage, and every man continued faithful to the 
laſt to their gallant admiral. The action commenced at about 40 minutes 
paſt 12 o'clock, at which time every ſhip of the Britiſh had broken the ene- 
my's line, and cut them off from getting into the Texel, the land being then 
diſtant about feven miles. While the rear was attacked by the larboard 
diviſion under vice-admiral Onſlow, the commander in chief directed all his 
attention to the enemy's van, and his own ſhip, the Venerable, was in cloſe 
ation for near two hours and a half, when he obſerved all the maſts of the 
Dutch admiral's ſhip go by the board, ſhe, was, however, defended for ſome 
time after in a moſt gallant manner; but was at laſt obliged to ftrike to the 
Venerable ; admiral De Winter himſelf being the only man left on the quar- 
ter-deck, who was not either killed or wounded. The great insportance 
of this victory was not fully kaown at the time it was gained. It did not 
appear till afterwards that this fleet was deſigned to the French in their 
intended invaſion of this country. | 

While Britain triumphed ſo completely at ſea, a negociation was entered in- 
to at Liſle for the purpoſe of reſtoring peace between the Regicide directory 
and England. Lord Malmeſbury arrived at Liſle in che beginning of July, 

and on the 8th delivered in his projet as the baſis of the negociation. As 

this projet contained ſome particulars concerning which the French com- 

miſſioners profeſſed themſelves unable to determine, they ſent them, with their 
ebſervations, to the directory. On the 16th of july, Lord Malmeſbury receiv- 
ed a note from the French plenipotentiaries, informing him that the French 
vernment required as a preliminary to negociation the reſtitution of all 
2 Britannic majefty's conqueſts. To this inſolent demand lord Malmeſ- 
bury replied, that he was ſure peace on ſuch terms would not be thought of. 
While the negociation remained in this ſtate, from ſome commotion in the in- 
ternal adminifiration of France, the plenipotentiaries were recalled, and others 
appointed in their room. After a long diſcuſſion, and the ſtrongeſt profeſſions 
of a ſincere defite to conclude a peace, they ſent a note on the 15th peremp- 
torily aſking whether lord = 1am Fr” 2a were ſufficient to reſtore all 
the poſſeſſions taken from France or her allies, and on his anſwering in the 
negative, he received another note requiring him to return in 24 hours to 
obtain the neceſſary qualifications from his own court. The ftrange de- 
mand urged in the note of the 15th demonſtrated beyond a doubt that the 
ofeſſions they made concerning their fincere deſire of friendſhip, however 
ply, however ſolemnly urged, were falſe and perfidious, and that all proſ- 

peR of an accommodation muſt be for the preſent” abandoned. 

Having rejected our offers of peace, the enemy reſumed the project of an 
iavagon at Britain and it was generally believed that they ſeriouſly intended 
to make the attempt. Valt preparations were made in all the different 
ſea-ports of France; a great number of flat-bottomed boats and tranſports 
were fitted out; and a formidable force was aſſembled near the ſea-coaft to 
which 2 abſurd appellation of The Army Eaglan. Idle tories 
were hkewile propagate about rafts of an immente fize, in "which they 
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were to float over to England, and to carry terror and diſmay to her ſhores. 
This viſionary ſcheme, does not, however ſeem to have been ſeriouſly adop- 
ted by the enemy; perhaps the ſtory was p ated to ridicule their frothy 
declamations againſt England. The conduct adopted by the miniftry was 
prudent and judicious. By ſome the invaſion had been treated as ſo com- 
pletely ridiculous that no preparation was. neceffary. Inſtead of fleeping in 
this falſe ſecurity, the miniſtry took every neceffary precaution to repel their 
attacks, unterrified by their threats, but not deſpiſing them. 

A bill was paſſed for enabling the king to provide more eſſectually for the 
defence of the country and to indemnify ſuch perſons as might ſuſtain loſs or 
injury, in conſequence of the meaſures which it might be neceffary to take 
for the general defence of the country &c. kkewiſe to aſcertain thuſe who 
were willing near their own homes to cooperate with the exiſting force of 
the country, whether as ſoldiers, pioneers, drivers of waggous or in any 
other ſituation; circular letters were addreſſed to the Lord Lieutenants 
of the counties, informing them that any corps of reſpe@able houſcholders 
would be accepted; in {tort every meaſure was taken by miniſtry which 
could enſure internal tranquillity, or defeat the attempts of our enemies. 

At no period of our hiſtory was fo. much zeal and courage diſplayed by 
the Britiſh Nation. Inſtead of that narrow policy which actuated ſeveral 
of the continental powers, they united as one man in defence of their invalu- 
able conſtitution z indigaant at the menaces of the enemy this high-ſpirited 
nation with firmacſs and magnanimity rallieꝙ round the ſtandard of freedom; 
undiſmayed by the preparations of France they joined with one foul in de- 


| fence of their moſt gracious ſovereign Lord the King, in defence of their 


liberties handed down to them by their anceſtors as their invaluable —_— ; 
reſolved either to preſerve theſe bleſſings or to periſh in the attempt. Such 
indeed was the ſpirit, zeal, and loyalty of the Britiſh nation, that the enemy 
after having folemaly promiſed (if indeed their ludicrous jargon can be ſolemn) 
that they would be in England before the ſpring, a abandoned the 
attempt, and inſtead of the invaſion of Britain their fleet ſet fail for Egypt, 
accompanied by a great number of tranſports. It was their intention forcibly 
to effect a ſettlement in that country, and by degrees to penetrate to the 
Britiſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies; a deſign for abſurdity, for wicked- 


neſs, for perfidy, and for injuſtice unequalled in the hiſtory of mankind ; fit 


only to be attempted by the bloody oppreffors of France who are not to he 
ſtartled by the moſt determined villainy. But while the miniſtry watched 
with a jealous and vigilant eye the preparations of the enemy abroad, their 
attention was not diverted from the wicked and treaſonable attempts af their 
adherents at home. By their vigilance a conſpiracy of a very dangerous na- 
ture was diſcovered. Mr. O'Connor, a young man of family, lea with 
ſeveral obſcure perſons, had given juſt grounds forſuſpeRing his defigns. In 
conſequence of theſe ſuſpicions he, together with his accomplices were watch- 
ed, and traced to from whence they intended to embark for France, 
and there a After ſeveral examinations they were finally com- 
mitted to ſtand their trial, for high treaſon, which took place at Maiditone. 
Their defence coulilted ia a fimple denial of the facts with which they were 

ed. Mr. O'Connor brought forward in his defence the moſt reſpec- 
members of oppoũtion who gave him an excellent character. One 
only of the pri a Mr. O'Coigley was ſound guilty, who was ſhortly 
after executed, | Mr. O'Connor was apprchended immediately ou his acquit- 
tal by authority of z watrant from the Duke of Portland, and ſent under + 
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guard to Dublin. Affairs in Ireland wore a ſtill more alarming aſpect. An 
extenſive and dangerous conſpiracy was there formed for erecting Ireland into 
an independent republic. As the tranſactions of theſe conſpirators with their 
ſubſequent rebellion belong to the hiſtory of Ireland, it is uaneceflary here 
to repeat the relation of that calamitous period. | | 
We turn with pleaſure from theſe affliQing ſcenes to pne of the moſt brilliant 
naval. victories, which adorn the hiflory of Great Britain, achieved off the 
mouth of the Nile by the illuftrious admiral Nelfon. The French fleet ba 
ing eſcaped the Britiſh in their voyage to Egypt and ſafely landed their 
forces at Alexandria, were on their return home, when admiral Nelſon 
having reconnomred the harbour of Alexandria perceived that it was full 
of veſſels of various kinds, and that the French flag was flying on board ſe- 
veral of the ſhips. The enemy's fleet was firſt diſcovered by the Zealous, 
in Hood, who immediately communicated, by fignal, the number of 
ſhips, 16, lying at anchor in line of battle, in a bay upon the larboard 


bow, which he afterwards found to be Aboukir. Bay. The admiral made the 


ſignal to prepare for battle, and that it was his intention to attack the ene- 
my's van and centre as they lay at anchor, and according to the plan before 
developed. His idea, in this diſpoſition of his force, was, firſt to ſecure the 
victory, and then to make the moſt of it, as circumſtances might permit. 
A bower cable of each ſhip was immediately got out abaft, and bent forward. 
The Britiſh continued carrying fail and ftanding in for the enemy's fleet in 
a cloſe line of battle. As all the officers of the ſquadron were totally un- 
acquainted with Aboukir Bay, each ſhip kept ſounding as ſhe ſtood in. The 
enemy appeared to be moored in a ſtrong and compact line of battle, cloſe 
in wick thee ſhore, their line deſcribing an obtuſe angle in its form, flanked by 
numerous boats, 4 frigates, and a battery of guns and mortars on an 
iſland in their van. This ſituation of the enemy ſeemed to ſecure to them 
the moſt decided ad as they had nothing to attend to but their ar- 
tillery, in their ſuperior {kill in the uſe of which the French ſo much pride 
themſelves, and to which indeed their ſplendid ſeries of land victories was 
in general chiefly to be imputed. The poſition of the enemy prefented the 
I formidable obſtacles ; but the Admiral viewed thefe with the eye of 
a ſeaman determined on attack; and it inftantly ſtruck his cager and pene- 
trating mind, that where there was room for an enemy's fp to fwing, there 
was room for ne of ours to anchor. No furtber fignal was neceſſary than 
thoſe which had already been made. The AdmiraPs defigns were as fully 
known to his own {quadron, as was his determination to conquer, or periſh in 
the attempt. The Goliath and Zealous had the honour to lead infide, and 
to receive the firſt fire from the van ſhips of the enemy, as well as from the 
batteries and. gun-boats with which their van was ftrengthened. Theſe two 
ſhips, with the Orion, Audacious, and Theſeus, took their ſtations infide 
the cuemy's line, and were immediately in cloſe action. "The Vanguard 
anchored. the. firſt on the outer-fide- of the enemy, and was oppofed within 
half piſtol ſhot. to Le Spartiate; the third in the enemy's hne. In ſtanding in, 
our ps were unavoidably obliged to receive into their bows the 
whole fire of the broad-fides of the French line, until they could take their 
reſpæctive ſtations 3 and it is but juſtneſs to obſerve, that the enemy received 
us with. great firmneſs and deliberation, no colours having been hoiſted on 
either ſide, nor a gun fred, till our van ſhips were within half gun that.” At 
this ume the neceflary number of our men Were employed aloft in furting 
ſails,, and on deck, in hauling the braces, & c. preparatory. to our cafting 
| e 
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the Vanguard, which ſhip covered the of thoſe in the rear, which 
were following in a cloſe line. The Minotaur, Defence, „Ma- 
* Swiftſure, and Alexander, came up in ſueceſſion, and, paſſing within 
of the Van took their reſpective ſtations oppoſite to the enemy's 
line. All our ſhips anchored by the ſtern, by which means the Britiſh line 
became inverted from van to rear. Captain Thomfon, of the Leander, of 50 
guns, with a degree of judgement highly honourable to his profeſſional cha- 
racter, advanced the enemy's line on the outſide, and moſt judiciouſ- 
ly dropped his anchor athwart hauſe of Le Franklin, raking her with t 
fucceſs, the ſhot from the Leander's broadfide which paſſed that ſhip all ſtrik · 
ing L'Orient, the flag ſhip of the French Commander in Chief. The action 
commenced at fanfet with an ardour and vigour which it is impoſſible to 
deſcribe. At about 7 o'clock total darkneſs had come on but the whole 
—_— was at intervals illuminated with the fire of the hoſtile fleets. 
Our ſhips, when darkneſs came on, had all horfted their diſtinguiſhing lights, 
a ſignal from the Admiral. The van fhip of the enemy, le Guerrier, was 
diſmaſted in leſs than 12 minutes; and in o minutes after the ſecond ſhip, le 
Eonquerant, and the third le Spartiate, very nearly at the fame moment, were 
alſo diſmaſted. L*Aquilon and Le Souverain Peuple, the fourth and fifth 
ſhips of the enemy's line, were taken poſſeſſion of by the Britiſh at half paſt 
cight in the evening. Captain Berry, at that hour, fent Lientenant Galwey, 
of the Vanguard, with a party of marines, to take poſſeſſion of Le Spartiate, 
and that officer returned by the beat the French captain's ſword, which 
Captain Berry immediately delivered to the Admiral, who was then below, 
in conſequence of the ſevere wound which he had received in the head dur- 
ing the heat of the attack: At this time it appeared that victory had already 
declared itſelf in our favour ; for, although L Orient, L*Heureux, and Ton- 
nant, were not taken poſſeſſion of, they were confidered as completely in our 
power, which pleafing intelligence captain Berry communicated in perſon to 
the Admiral. At 10 minutes after nine a fire was obſerved on board L'Orient, 
which incteaſed with great rapidity preſently involving the whole of the after 
in flames. The only boats that could ſwim were inftantly difpatched from 
Vanguard and the lives of about 70 men were faved. The light thrown 
by the fire of L'Orient upon the ſurrounding objeQs, enabled the Britiſh to 


8 with more certainty, the fitnation of the two fleets the colours of 
h 


being clearly diſtinguiſhable. The cannonading was 6s kept up 
to the lceward of the centre till about 10 o'clock, when'the L'Orient blew up 
with a moſt tremendous explofion. An awful pauſe, and fitence for about 
three minutes ſucceeded, when the wreck of the matts and yards, which had 
been carried to a vaſt height fell down into the water and on board the fur- 
rounding ſhips. After this awful ſcene, the firing recommenced with the 
ſhips to the leeward of the centre, til 20 minutes paſt 103 when there was 
a total ceſfation of firing for about ro minutes, after which it was revived till 
about 3 in the moruing, when it again ceaſed, and the whole fleet except two 
ſhips remained in of the Britiſh. Thos was achieved by the ſkill, 
valour and diſcipline of the Britiſh ſailors and officers of deſcription the 
glorious and ever memorable victory of the iſt Auguſt, which excited the 
moſt lively demonſtrations of joy not only in Britain but through all Europe. 
It has not only rendered us 2 in the Mediterranean, but has arouſ- 
ed the on the continent to another vigorous effort for their deliverance 
from the dif tyranny of France ; this ſpirit has already produced the 
happieſt and moſt important effects; rhe French have been repeatedly de- 
feated by the Auſtrians and purſued acroſs the Rhine, General gn | 
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been equally ſucceſsful in Italy and has almoſt entirely driven them out of 
that country; we may therefore now hope to ſee an end to the calamities of 
at no very diftant period. | try 

The enemy were likewiſe. about this time diſappointed in another expedi- 
tion which they fitted out for the invaſion of Ireland. Their force conlifted 
of a ſhip of 80 guns, eight frigates, a ſchooner and a brig. They were diſ- 
covered by the ſquadron under Sir John Borlaſe Warren, who immediately 
gave the ſignal for a general chace, which was continued in very boiſterous 
weather till the night of the 11th. when they were ſeen at a little diſtance to 
windward, the line of battle ſhip having loſt her main top maſt. The action 
commenced at 20 minutes paſt 7 o'clock in the morning and at 11 the Hoche 
ſtruck and was followed by three others, full of men and every thing neceſ- 
fary for the eſtabliſhment of their views in Ireland. 

It muſt ſurely afford the moſt heartfelt ſatisfaction to one who truly 
loves his country, who rejoices in her joys, and ſorrows in her Sta that by 
the valour of our ſeamen we may now laugh at the impotent malignity of our 
enemies, that Britain ftill reigns as the ſovereign of the ocean, and by the 
ſplendor of her late victories emulates and even eclipſes the glories of her 
— days. a 

Gensakocicak List or ruf ROvAL Fault or Gaear Britain. 

George William Frederic III. born June 4, 1738 ; proclaimed king of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and elector of Hanover, October 26, 
760 ; and married, Sept. 8, 1761, to the princeſs Sophia Charlotte, of 

ecklenburgh Strelitz, born May 16, 1744, crowned September 22, 1761, 
and now have iſſue: | | X | 

1. George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12, 1762. 
Married April 8, 1795, to her highneſs the princeſs Caroline of Brunſwick ; 
has iſſue 7, Jan. 1796 a princeſs. | 

2. Prince Frederic, born Ang 16, 1763, elected biſhop of Oſnaburgh, 
February 27, 1764, created duke of York and „November 7, 1784. 
K. G. and K. B. married 29, 1791, Frederica Charlotta-Ulrica- Ca- 
| therina, Princeſs Royal of P 

2. Prince William Henry, born Auguſt 21, 1765, created duke of Clar- 
ence, K. G. and K. T. | 
4. Charlotte - Auguſta - Matilda, Princeſs Royal of England, born Septem- 
ber 29, 1766. Married 18 April 1797, to his ſerene highneſs Frederic 
Charles William hereditary prince of Wirtem berg. 

5. Prince Edward, born November 2, 1767. | 

6. Princeſs Auguſta Sophia, born November 8, 1 768. 

7. Princeſs Elizabeth, born May 22, 1770. dh 

8. Prince Erneſt Auguſtus, born June 5, 1771. | 

Prince Frederic Auguſtus, born January 27, 1773. 

10. Prince Adolphus Frederic, born February 24, 1774- 
11. Princeſs Mary, born April 25, 1776. 
12. Princeſs Sophia, born November 3, 1777. 
13. Princeſs Amelia, bora Auguſt 7, 1783. | | 2 
ge of the late prince of Wales by the princeſs Auguſta of Saxe Gotha, 
now living : 8 

1. Her royal highneſs — born Augult 11, 1737 ;. married the here- 
ditary prince (now duke) of Brunſwick Lugenburgh, 16, 1764 

2. His preſent majeſty. * f . 

Prince William Henry, duke of Gl-u:eſter, born November 25, 1743- 
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£ Nau AND LANGUAGE. The Welch, to the beſt anti 
are deſcendants of the Belgie Gauls, who . — in wie. 
bout fourſcore years before the firſt deſcent of Julius Czſar, aud thereby 
obtained the name of Galles or Walles (the G and W being 
uſed by the ancient Britons), that is, Strangers. Their language has a 
ſtrong affinity with the Celtic or Phœnician, and is highly * 
ĩts — and deſcriptive powers by thoſe who underſland it. 
. Bounparits.] Wales was formerly of greater extent than it is at 
being 2 en Severn — the Dee; but after the Saxons had 
Lat dy all the plain country, the Welch, or ancient 
Britons, were — within more narrow baunds, and obliged. gradually to 
retreat weſtward. 1* does not however appear that the Saxons ever made 
any farther conqueſts in dlieir country than Monmouthſhire and Hereford- 
ſhire, which are now reckoned part of Sages. This 1 is divided 
into four circuits. See Ex6LanD. | 
 Cuimare, sotk, AND WATER. ] The ſcaſgps are pretty oh the ſame as 
in the Northern parts of England, and «of air is ſharp, but wholeſome. 
The ſoil of Wales, towards the North, is mountainous, but con- 
tains rich vallies, whict crops of wheat, rye, and other corn, Wales 
contains quarries of free-ftone and ſlate, ſeveral mines of lead, and 
abundance 4 þ coal-pits, This country is well Tupplicd with . — 
rings; and its chick rivers are « the ly vd, the beeler, the Dee; the 
mans the Elwy, and the Aleu, which furniſh. Ha with. gueat — 
tities of fiſh. - 
Movwrains.] It would be endleſs to particularize the mountains of his 
country. Snowdan, in Caernarvonihire, and Plinhmmon, which ne goody 
in Montgomery and partly in Cardi ire, are the moſt famous g their 
mountainous ſituation greatly the natives iti making ſo noble and long 
a ſtruggle againſt the . Anglo-Saxon, and Norman powers. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL ro- In theſe particulars- Wales »difers 
DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. littlefrom. England. Their horſes ave 
ſmaller, but. can endure vaſt fatigue, and their black cattle are — 
but excellent, beef, and their cows. are remarkable for yielding large quan- _ 
vities of milk. Great numbers of goats feed on the mountains. — 
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other produRions of Wales, ſee England and Scotland. Some 
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mines of filrer, copper, lead, and 2 — ts Wilks. 

The Welch filver may be known by its being ſtamped with the oftrich 
feathers, the badge of the prince of Wales. 

PorULATION, INHABITANTS, The inhabitants of Wales are ſuppoſ- 

MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. ed to amount to about 200,000, . and 


of = Y Was rough 


clearly evince, that Geo of Monmouth was not the inventor of the 
hiſtory which makes the preſent Welch the deſcendants of the ancient Tro- 
ns: This poetical genius ſeems to have influenced the ancient Welch with 
an enthuſiaſm for independency, for which reaſon Edward I. is ſaid to have 
made a general maſſacre of the bards ; an inhumanity which was characteriſ- 
tical of that ambitious prince. The Welch may be called an unmixed 
pm as may be proved by their keeping up the ancient hoſpitality, and 
ſtrict adherence to ancient cuſtoms and manners. This appears even 
among gentlemen of fortune, who in other countries commonly follow the 
ſtream of faſhion. We are not however to imagine, that many of the no- 
bility and gentry of Wales do not comply with the modes and manner of 
livin in England and France. All the better fort of the Welch ſpeak the 
Englih langu ge, though numbers of them underſtand the Welch. 

ELIGION. ] I haves already mentioned the maſſacre of the Welch clergy 
by Auguſtine, the popiſh apoſtle of England, becauſe they would not con- 
form to the Romiſh ritual. Wales, after that, fell under the dominion of 
petty princes, who were often weak and credulous. The Romiſh clergy 
inſinuated themſelves into their favour, by their pretended power of ab- 
ſolving them from crimes ; and the Welch, when their _ clergy were 
extinct, conformed themſelves to the religion of Rome. The Welch clergy, 


in general, are but poorly provided for; and in many of the country con- 


tions they preach both in Welch and En iſh. Their poverty was 
—— a vaſt diſcouragement to religion 3 but the meaſures 


taken by th-: ſociety for agating chriſtian knowledge has in a great 
— — removed the W of ignorance from the poorer ſort of the 

h. In the year 1749, a hundred and forty-two ſchoolmaſters were 
employed to remove from place to place for the inſtruction of the inhabi- 
tants ; and their ſcholars amounted to 72,264. No people have diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves more, perhaps, in proportion to their abilities, than the Welch 
have done by acts as of na nal — They print at a vaſt expence, 
Brbles, Common p And other religious bk and diſtribute them 
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the time of the Norman 22 the — foundations there far exceed- 
ed the wealth of all n 
Learning AND LEARNED MEN. ] 
very carly — 1 but it ſuffered an eclipſe by the 3 
ſecuted in Englan irity 
of certain learned men, particularly four of the name of Gildas. Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, whoſe hiſtory was publiſhed by Camden, was certainly a Welch- 
man ; and Leland mentions ſeveral learned men of the ſame country, who 
flouriſhed before the Reformation. The diſcovery of the famous king 
Arthur's and his wife's burying place was owing to ſome lines of Thalieſſin, 
which were repeated before — II. of England, by a Welch bard. 
Since the Reformation, Wales has produced ſeveral excellent antiquaries 
and divines. Among the latter were Hugh Broughton, and Hugh Hol- 
land, who was a Roman Catholic, and is mentioned by Fuller in his Wor- 
thies. Among the-former were tlemen of the name of LIhuyd, 
icularly the author of that — 2 work the Archæologia. Row 
End the learned author of the Mona Antiqua, was likewiſe a Welchman ; 
as was that great ſtateſman and e, the lord-kceper Williams, archbiſhop 
of York in the time of king Charles I. After all, we muſt be of opinion, 
that the great merit of the 2 wn hag, 4 in former times, lay in the 
knowledge of the antiqui guage, and hiſtory of their own country. 
Wales, —— * that Dr. Hicks, and other antiquaries, have 
ſaid to the contrary, furniſhed the Anglo Saxons with an alphabet. This 
is clearly demonſtrated by Mr. Llhuyd, in his Welch e to his Ar- 
and is ag wer. various monumental inſcriptions of undoubt-' 
ed a (See — 's Mona Antiqua). I muſt not, however, 
omit the excellent hiſtory of Henry VIII. written by lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, 
With regard to the preſent ſtate of literature among the Welch, it is ſuſ- 
ficient to ſay, that ſome of them make a conſiderable figure in the republic of 


letters, and that many of their clergy are excellent ſcholars. The Welch. 
Pater - noſter is as follows: 


Ein Tad, yr been et yu. uftedt, ſanttidtier dy ene ; deued by tw + 
rear, megis y mae yn y nefoed : dyro i ny heddywv ein bara 
beynyddiol ; a maddeu i ni ein dyle ledion, fel maddeuwmn nt Pn dyledwyr ; ac nag 
erwain ni i brofedigaeth, etthr g wared ni rhag ay 8 ciadot ti yer d. 
yrnas, @'r gallu, 8 oe J 
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CiTiES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
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Angleſey *, and has a harbour for ſhips. . Brecknock trades in clothing. 
Cardigan is a large populous town, and lies in the neighbourhood of lead and 
filver mines. Caermarthen has a large bridge, and is governed by a mayor, 
two ſheriffs, and aldermen, who wee feaplen gowns, and other enſigns of tate. 
Pembroke is well inhabited by gentlemen and tradefmen ; and part of the 
country is ſo fertile and pleaſant, chat it is called Little England. The other 
towns of Wales have nothing particular. I am however to obſerve that 
Wales, in ancient times, was a far more populdus and wealthy country than 
it is at preſent; and though it contains no regular fortifications, yet many of 
its old caſtles are fo ſtrongly built, and ſo well fituated, that they might be 
turned into ſtrong forts by a little expence : witneſs the vigorous defence 
which many of them made in the civil wars, between C I. and his 


t. 
AnTiqQuiTiES AND CURIOSITIES, Wales abounds in remains of an- 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, tiquity. Several of its caſtles 


are ſtupendouſſy large; and in fome, the remains of Roman architecture are 
plainly diſcernible. The architecture of others is doubtful ; and ſore appear 
to be partly Britiſh, and partly Roman. In Brecknockſhire are ſome rude 
ſculptures, upon a ſtone fix feet high, called the Maiden-ftone z but the re- 
mains of the Druidical inſtitutions, and places of worſhip, are chiefly diſcer- 
nible in the iſle of Angleſey, the ancient Mona, mentioned by Tacitus, who 
deſcribes it as being the chief ſeminary of the Druidical rites and religion. 
Cherphilly-caſtle in Glaniorganſhire is faid to have been the largeſt in Great 
Britain, excepting Windſor ; and the remains of it ſhew it to have been a 
moſt beautiful fabric. One half of a round tower has fallen quite down, but 
the other overhangs its baſis more than nine feet, and is as great a curioſity as 
the lea ing tower of Piſa in Italy, ' © ; | | 
Among the natural curioſities of this country are the following. At a 
ſmall village called Newton, in Glamorganſhire, is a remarkable ſpring nigh 
the fea, which ebbs and flows contrary to the ſez. In Merionethfſhire is Kader 
Idris, a mountain-remarkable for its height, which affords variety of Alpine 
plants. In Flintſtite is a famous well, known by.the name of St. Wenefred's 
well, at which, acnarding to the legendary tales of the common people, mira- 
culous cures have been performed. The Wing boils with vaſt impetuoſity 
out of a rock, and is formed into a beautiful polygonal well, covered with a 
rich arch, ſupported by pillars, and the roof is mot exquiſitely carved in ſtone. 
Over the ſpring is alſo a chapel, a neat piece of Gothic architecture, but in 4 
very ruinous flate. King James II. paid a viſit to the well of St. Wenefred 
in 1686, and was rewarded for his piety by a preſent which was made him of 
2 the very ſhift in which his great grandmother, Mary Stuart, loſt her dead. 
The ſpring is ſuppoſed to be one of the fineſt in the Britiſh dominions ; and 
by two different trials and calculations lately made, is found to fling out about 
twenty-one tous of water in a minute. It never freezes, or fcarcely varies in 
the quantity of water in droughts, or after the greateſt rains. After a violent 
fall of wet, it becomes diſcoloured by a wheyiſh tinge. The ſmall town ad- 
joining to the well, is known by the name of Holywell. In Caernarvonſhire is 
the high mountain of Penmanmawr, acroſs the edge of which the public road 
lies, and occaſions ho ſmall terror to many travellers ; from one hand the im- 
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* The ifle of Angleſes, which is the moſt weſterp county of North Wales, is ſucround- 
od on all fides by the Jriſh fea, except on the ſouth caſt, where it is divided from Britain 
by a Hate e firzit; called Menen which in ſome- places may de paſſed on foor ar low 
the i niles long, and 1d broad, and contains 74 pariſhes. * 
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the firſt is, that by making it the rendezvous of all the Engliſh marine, a bold 


the government of it was modelled according to the Engliſh form ; all laws, 
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pending rock ſeems every minute to cruſh them to pieces; and the great 
precipice below, RG Lo over the ſea, is ſo hideous, and till very lately, 


when a wall was raiſed on the fide of the road, full of danger, that one falſe 


ſtep was of diſmal conſequence. Snowdon hill is by triangular meaſurement 
1240 yards perpendicular height. | 
There are a great number of pleafing proſpects and pictureſque views 
in Wales and this country is highly ele 
trav . | | 
CommBencs and Minuracturts. The Welch are on a footing as to 
their commerce and manufactures, with many of the northern counties of 


England. There trade is moſtly inland, or with England, into which they 


i numbers of black cattle. Milfordhaven, which is reckoned the ſineſt 
in Europe, lies in Pembrokeſhire ; but the Welch have hitherto reaped no 
great benefit from it, though of late conſiderable ſums have been granted by 
parliament for its fortification. It lies under two capital diſad 


attempt of an enemy might totally deſtroy the ſhipping, however ſtron 
they may be defended by walls and forts. The fame objection however I 
to every harbour that contains ſhaps of war and merchantmen. The ſecond, 
and perhaps the chief diſadvantage it hes under, is the my oppolition to 
rendering it the capital harbour of the kingdom, that it muſt meet with in 
iament from the numerous Corniſh and Weſt country members, the bene- 
of whoſe eſtates muſt be greatly leſſened by ®he diſuſe of Plymouth and 
Portſmouth, and other harbours. The town of Pembroke employs near 200 
merchant ſhips, and its inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade. In Breck- 
nockſhire are ſeveral woollen manufaQtures ; and Wales in general carries on a 
great coal trade with England, and even Ireland. 
ConsTiTUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Wales was united, and incorpora- 
ted, with England, in the 24th of Henry VIII. when, by act of parliament 


cuſtoms, and tenures, contrary to thoſe of England, being abrogated, and the 
inhabitants admitted to = of all the Engliſh liberties, and privi- 
leges, particularly that of ſending members to parliament, viz. a knight for 
every thire, and a buryeſs for every ſhire-town, except Merioneth. By the 
34th and 35th of the ſame reign, there were ordained four feveral circuits for 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in the ſaid ſhires, each of which was to include 
three ſhires ; fo that the chief juſtice of Cheſter has under his juriſdiftion the 
three ſeveral ſhires of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery. The ſhires of Caer- 
narvon, Merioneth, and Angleſey, are under the juſtices of North Wales. 
Thoſe of Caermarthen, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardigan, have alſo their juſtices ; 
as have likewiſe thoſe gf Radnor, Brecknock, and Glamorgan. By the 18th 
of queen Elizabeth, one other juſtice aſſiſtant was ordained to the former juſ- 
tices ; ſo that now every one of the ſaid four circuits has two Mtices, viz ; 
one chief-juſtice, and a ſecond juſtice · aſſiſtant. OL 
 .Revenues.] As to the revenues, the crown has a certain, though ſmall 
property, in the product of the filver or lead mines; but it is {aid that the 
revenue accruing to the prince of Wales from his principality, does not execed 
7 or 8,000. a- year. | . T Put, 
Arms. The arms of the prince of Wales differ from thoſe of England, 
only by the addition of a label of three: points. Hig cap, or badge of oſtrich 
feathers, was occafioned by a,trophy of that kind, which E the Black 
ince took from the king ſr: Bohemia, when he was killed at the battle of 
iRticrs, and the motto ws Ieh dien, I ſerve. . St. e 


. 
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St. Taffy, is the tutelar faint of the Welch, and his badge {va leck, which bs 


worn on his day, the 1ft of March, and for which various reaſons have been 


ed. ; 
1STORY.] The ancient hiſtory of wales is uncertain, on account of the 
number of petty princes who governed it. That they were ſovereign and in- 

„appears from the Engliſh hiſtory. It was formerly inhabited by 
three different tribes of Britons, the Silures, the Dimetz, and the Ordovices 
"Theſe people cut out ſo much work for the Romans, that they do not appear 
ever to have been entirely ſubdued ; yet part of their country, as appears 
from the ruins of caſtles, was bridled by garriſons. Though the Saxons, as 
hath been already obſerved, conquered the counties of Monmouth and Here- 
ford, yet they never penetrated farther, and the Welch remained an indepen- 
dent people, governed by their own princes and their own laws. About the 
year 870, Roderic, king of Wales, divided his dominions among his three ſons ; 
and the names of theſe divifions were, Demetia, or South Wales; Poveſia, 
or Powis-land ; and Venedotia, or North Wales. This diviſion gave a mor- 
tal blow to the independency of Wales. About the — ey I. of 
England planted a colouy of Flemings on the frontiers of Wales, to ſerve as 
a barrier to England, none of the Welch princes being powerful enough to 
oppole them. They made, however, many vigorous and brave attempts 
againſt the Norman kings of England, to maintain their liberties : and even 
the Engliſh hiſtorians admit the injuſtice of their claims. In 1237, the crown 
of England was firſt ſupplied +-;h a handle for the future coqueſt of Wales; 


their old and infirm prince Llewellin, · in order to be ſafe from the perſecu- 


tions of his undutiful ſon Griffyn, having put himſelf under ſubjection and 
homage to king Henry LIL. 

But no capitulation could ſatisfy the ambition of Edward I. who reſolved 
to annex Wales to the crown of England ; and Llewellin, prince of Wales, 
diſdaining the ſubjection to which old Llewellin had ſubmitted, Edward 
raiſed an irreſiſtible army at a prodigious expence, with which he penetrated 
as far as Flint, and taking poſſeſſion of the iſle of Angleſey, he drove the 
Welch to the mountains of Snowdon, and obliged them to ſubmit to pay a 
tribute. The Welch, however, made ſeveral efforts under young Llewellin ; 
but at laſt, in 1285, he was killed in battle. He was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther David, the laſt independent prince of Wales, who, falling into Edward's 
hands through treachery, was by him meſt barbarouſly and unjuſtly hanged ; 
and Edward, from that time pretended that Wales was annexed to his crown 
of England. It was about this time, probably, that Edward perpetrated the 
inhuman maſfacre of the Welch bards. Perceiving that his cruelty was not 
ſuſſicient to complete his conqueſt, he ſent his queen in the year 1282, ta 
be delivered in Caernarvon caſtle, that the Welch having. prince born among 
- themſelves, might the more readily recognize his authority. This prince 
was the uubappy Edward II. and from him the title of prince of Wales has 


always ſince deſcended to the eldeſt ſons of the Engliſh kings. The hiſtory 


of Wales and England becomes now the ſame. It is proper, however to ob- 
ſerve, that the kings of Englaud have always found it their intereſt to ſoothe 
the Welch with particular marks of their regard. Their eldeſt ſous not on · 
ly held the titular dignity, but actually kept a court at Ludlow; and a re- 
gular council, with a preſident, was named by the crown, for the adminiſ- 
tration of the 1 This was thought ſo neceſſary a piece of policy 
that when Henry VIII. had fo fon, his danghter Mary was created prin- 
gels of Wales. | | : 
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ſizeable horſes, and a ſmall kind, which is ſwift and hardy ; nor are 
troubled with any noxjous animals. The coaſts abound with ſea-fow!l ; 
and the puffins which breed in rabit holes, are almoſt a lump of fat, and 


The Iſle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes, and four towns on the ſea 
coaſts. Caſtle-town is the metropolis of the iſland, and the ſeat of its 
government; Peele of late years begins to flouriſh ; Douglas has the be 
market and beſt trade in the iſland, and is the richeſt and moſt populous 
town, on account of its excellent harbour, and its fine mole, extending into 
i the ſea; Ramſey has likewiſe a conſiderable commerce, on account of its 
| ſpacious bay, in which ſhips may ride ſafe from all winds excepting the 
' north-eaſt. The reader, by throwing his eyes on the map, may ſee how con- 
veniently this iſland is fituated for being the ſtorehouſe of ſmu „ which 
it wagtill within theſe few years, to the inexprefiible prejudice of is majeſty's 
revenue; and this neceſſarily leads us to touch upon the hiſtory of the 
iſland. | 
During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the ſeae, whom I have 
before mentioned, this iſland was their rendezvous, and their chief force was 
here collected; from whence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great Britain, 
and Ireland. The kings of Man are often mentioned in hiftory ; and 
though we have no regular account of their ſucceſſion, and know but a 
few of their names, yet they undoubtedly were for ſome ages maſters of thoſe 
ſeas. About the year 1263, Alexander II. king of Scotland, a + x | 
_ | prince, having defeated the Danes, laid claim to the ſuperiority of Man, 
and obliged Gras or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord paramount. 
It ſeems to have continued, either tributary or in property of the kings of 
Scotland, till it was reduced by Edward I. and the kings of England, from 
that time, exerciſed the ſuperjority over the iſlands ; though we figd it ſtill 
eſſed by r its Daniſh princes, in the reign of Edward - 
Ar whe kipetited the e 
| arite. * 
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$06 IS L E or MAN. 
favourite, Montague, earl of Saliſbury. . His family honours and eftate 
being forfeited, Henry IV. beſtowed Man, and the patronage of the 
biſhoprick, firſt upon the Northumberland family, and that being forfeited, 
upon Sir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the carls of Derby, enjoyed it, till, 
by failure of heirs male, it. devolved upon the duke of Athol, who married 
the ſiſter of the laſt lord Derby. Reaſons of ſtate rendered it neceſſary for 
the crown of Great Britain to purchaſe the cuſtoms, and the ifland from 
the Athol family ; and the bargain was completed by yo,oool. bein 
paid to the duke in 1764. The duke, however, retains his territori 
in the iſland, though the form I IE cane | and 
the king has now the, ſame rights, powers, prerogatives, as the duke 
y enjoyed. The inhabitants, alſo, retain many of their ancient con- 
ſtitutions and cuſtoms. = * 2 af | 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England. The 
of the other biſbops, but de | peers ; his 


5 


nevolence and hoſpitality, and his uaremitting attention to the happineſs of 
- the people entruſted to his care. He encouraged agriculture, eſtabliſhed 
ſchools for the inſtruction of the children of the inhabitants of the iſland; 
tranſlated ſome of his devotional pieces into the Manks language, to render 
them more generally uſeful to them, and founded parochial libraries in every 
pariſh in his dioceſe. Some of his notions reſpecting government and char 
diſcipline were not of the moſt liberal kind : but his failings were fo few, 
and his virtues ſo numerous and conſpicuous, that he was a great bleffin 
to the Iſle of Man, and an ornament to human nature. Cardinal Fleury h 
ſo much veneration for his character, that, out of regard to him, he obtain- 
ed an order from the court of France, that no privateer of that nation ſhould 


the Ifle of Man. | 
he eccleſiaſtical government is well kept up in this iſland, and the liy- 
ings are comfortable. The language, which is called the Manks, and is* 
ſpoken by the common , is radically Erſe, or Iriſh, but with a mix- 
ture of other languages. New Teſtament and the Common Prayer 
Baok have been tranſlated into the Manks language. 'The natives, who 
amount to above 20,000, are inoffenſive, charitable, and hoſpitable. - The 
better ſort live in ſtone houſes, and the poorer in thatched ; and their or- 
dinary bread is made of oatmal. Their products for exportation eonſift 
of wool, hides, and tallow ; which they exchange with foreign ſhipping for 
commodities they may have occaſion for from other parts. ore the 
South promontory of Mau, is a little iſland called the Calf of Man: it is 
about three miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel about twe 
| furlongs broad. | ; 
This iſland affords ſome curioſities which may amuſe an antiquary. They 
conſiſt chiefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions and monuments, of ancient 
| braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly of pure gold, 
which are ſometimes dug up, and ſeem to indicate the ſplendor of its an- 
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SLE or WIGHT, SCILLY," 465 
ISLE OF WIGHT, 
* \ . 
Fx idand is ſituated oppoſite the coaſt of Hampſhire, from which it 
isNeparated by a channel, varying in breadth from two to ſeven miles: 
it is conſidered as part of the county of Southampton, and is within the 
dioceſe of Wincheſter, Its greateſt length, extending from eaſt to weſt, - 
S — 
i air is in 7. i y the ſouthern 
the foil is various, but ſo great is its fertility, i, 0s wh pO. 
puted, that more wheat was grown here in one „than could be conſum- 
ed by the inhabitants in eight; and it is ſuppoſed that its preſent produce, 
under the great i of agriculture, and the additional quantity af 
land lately brought into tillage, has more than kept pace with the increaſe 
of population. A of hills, which affords fine paſture for ſheep, cx- 
the middle of the iſland. The interior 
parts of the iſland, as well as ita extremities, afford a great number of beau- 
tiful and pictureſ 5 not only in the paſtoral, but alſo in the 
and romantic Ake. Of theſe beauties the gentlemen of the iſland have a- 
vailed themſelves, as well in the choice of the ſituation of their houſes, as in - 
their other improvements. Domeſtic fowls and poultry are bred ' here in 
great numbers ; the outward-bound ſhips and veſſels at Spithead, the Mo- 0 
ther-bank, and Cowes, commonly furniſhing themſelves from this iſland. 
Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of the ſoil, and the beauty and 
variety of the of this iſland, that it has been called the garden of 
England ; it has ſome very fine gentlemen's ſeats; and it is often viſited by 
parties of pleaſure on account of ts dehghtful ſcenes. | 
The ifland ia divided into — and, according to a very accu- 
rate calculation made in the year 19777, the inhabitants then amounted to 
eighteen thouſand and twenty-four, excluſive of the troops quartered there. 
ſt of the farm houſes are built with ſtone, and even the cottages appear 
neat and comfortable, having each its little garden. 
The town of Newport ſtands nearly in the centre of the iſland, of which 
it may be conſidered as the capital. The river Medina empties itſelf into 
the channel at Cowes harbour, diſtant about five miles, and being navigable 
up to the quay, renders it commodious for trade. The three principal 
ſtreets of N extend from eaſt to welt, and are croſſed at right angles by 
three others, all which are ſpacious, clean, and well paved. 
Cariſbrook caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight, has been rendered remarkable by 
the confinement of king Charles I. who, taking refuge here, was detained a 
priſoner, from November 1647, to September 1648. After the execution 
of the king, this caſtle was converted into a place of confinement for his 
children ; and his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, died in it. There are 
ſeveral other forts in this iſland, which were all erected about the 36th year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. when many other forts and blockhouſes were 
built in di t parts of the coaſt of er 
The SCILLY ISLES, anciently the SILURES, are a cluſter of 
ous rocks, to the number of 140, lying about 30 miles from the Land's - 
End in Cornwall, of which county they were reckoned a part. By their 
fituation between the Engliſh Channel and St. George's Channel, they have 
been the deſlruction of mauy ſhips and lives. Some of the iſlands are well 
; . 3 | in 
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402 JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, * 


In the Engliſh Channel are four iſlands fubje&t to England: theſe arg 
Jerſey, Guernſey Alderay, and Sark; which, though they lie much nearer 
to the coaſt of Normandy. than to that of England, are within the dioceſe 
of Wincheſter. They lie in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's bay, between 
Cape la Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle in Brittany. The cont- 
puted diſtance between Jerſey and Sark is four leagues : and between that 
and Guernſey, feven leagues ; and between the fame and Alderney, nine 


cs. | 
ERSEY, anciently CASAREA, was known to the Romans: and lies 
fartheſt within the bay, in forty- nine ſeven minutes north latitude, 
and in the ſecond degree twenty-ſix minutes weſt longitude, 18 miles weſt of 
Normandy, and 84 miles ſouth of Portland. The north fide is inacceſſible 
through lofty cliffs, the fouth is almoſt level with the water ; the _— 
land, m its midland part, is well planned, and abounds with orchards, 
which is made an incredible quantity of excellent cyder. The vallies are 
fruitful and well cultivated, and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep. The 
inhabitants negle& tillage too much, being intent upon the culture of cyder, 
the improvement of commerce, and particularly the manufacture of ſtockings. 
The honey in Jerſey is remarkably fine ; and the iſland is well ſupplied with 
fiſh and wild fowl almoſt of every kind, fome of both being peculiar to the. 
iſland, and very delicious. | , 
The iſland is not above twelve miles in length ; but the air is ſo falubrious, 
that, in Camden's time, it was ſaid there was no bufineſs for a phyfician. 
The mhabitants in number are about 20,000, and are divided intwo twelve 
pariſhes. The capital town is St. Helier, or Hilary, which contains above 
400 houſes, has a good harbour and caſtle, and makes a handſome appear» 
ance. The property of this iſland belonged formerly to the Carterets, 2 
Norman family, who have been always attached to the royal intereſt, and 
gave protection to Chartes II. both when king and prince of Wales, at a 
time when no of the Britiſh dominions durſt recogniſe him. The 
ge of the inhabitants is French, with which moſt of them intermingle 
Engliſh words. Knit ſtockings and caps form their ſtaple commodity, but 
they carry on a confiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, and diſpoſe 
of their cargoes in the Mediterranean. The governor is appointed by the 
crown of England, {but the civil adminiſtration reſts with a bailiff, aſſiſted 
by twelve jurats. As this iſland is the principal remains of the duchy of 
ormandy depending on the kings of England, it preſerves the old feudal 
forms, and particularly the aſſembly of ftates, which is as it were a miniature 
of the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled in the time of Edward I. 
GUERNSEY is thirteen miles and a half from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, 
and twelve and half where broadeſt, eaſt and weſt 3 has only ten pariſhes, to 
| which there are but eight miniſters, four of the pariſhes being united, and 


Alderney and Sark, which are appendages of Guernſey, having one * 


Though this is a much finer iſland than that of Jerſey, yet it is far leſs valuable 
— it is not ſo well cultivated, nor is it ſo populous. It abounds in 
cyder ; and the inhabitants ſpeak French : but want of firing is the greateſt 
inconveniency that both iſlands labour under. The only harbour here 
is at St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by two forts ; one called the Old- 
Caſtle, and the other Caſtle- Cornet. Guernſey is likewiſe part of the an- 
cient Norman patrimony. | | 

ALDERNE is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by much the neareſt 
of all theſe iſlands to Normandy, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow 
ſtrait, called the Race of — 
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the two currents meet ; otherwiſe it is ſafe, and has 
ſhips. This ifland is healthy, and the foil is 
of cows. 
iſland dependin Guernſey ; the inhabitants are 
on ns n 
ee 
to be about 20,000. The religion of all the four iſlands 
that of the church of England. = 
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42 of Ireland is fituated on the weſt fide of England, between 
6 and 10 degrees welt longitude, and between 51 and 55 degrees 30 
minutes — — or between gthe middle parallel of the eighth clime, 
where the lo day is 164 hours, and the 24th parallel, or the end of the 
„ the longeſt day is 1745 hours. 

The extent or ſuperficial content of this kingdom, 1s, from the neareſt 
eomputation and ſurvey, found tobe in length 285 miles from Fairhead north, 
iſſenbead ſouth ; and from the eaſt part of Down, to the weſt part of 

Mayo, ts greateſt breadth 160 miles, and to dontain 11,067,712 Iriſh plan- 
tation acres, which makes. 17,927,864 acres of Engliſh ftatute meaſure, 
and is held to bear proportion to England and Wales as 18 to 30. Mr. 
Templeman, who ——_— the length 275, and the breadth 150 miles, gives 
it an area of 27,457 ſquare miles, with 127 inhabitants to each. From the 
eaſt 2 Wexford to St. David's in Wales, it is reckoned 45 miles, but 
the paſſage between Donaghadee and Portpatrick in Scotland is little more 
than 20 miles, — the paſſage from Holyhead in North Wales about 53 


NamtEs Au DIVISIONS, Many conj have been formed as to 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. I the Latin ( Hibernia), the 47 Erin) as 
well as the Engliſh name of this iſland. It probably takes MAY 
Pheenician or Gaelic term, fignifying the fartheſt habitation weſtward. 


It is pretty extraordinary, that t_ even modern authors arc not agreed as to 
the Gnllons of Irchad z © it into five circuits, and ſome into 
four thoſe of Leinſter, , U, Connaught, and Munſter. -I 


ſhall follow the laſt divifion, as being the moſt common, and likewiſe the moſt 


ancient. 
Counties. Chief Towns. 
1 Dublin 
Wexford Wexford br sf ap 
Leinſter, 12 counties ] Eaft Meath Trim 


Wen Meath | M . 
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, 4 
A h Armagh 
rmag 
Monaghan Monaghan 
Cavan Cavan 
Ulſter, 9 counties 4 Antrim Carrickfergus 
oy Londonderry Derry 
Tyrone Omagh 
Fermanagh En 
| Done Lifford. 
1 —— Carrick on Shannon 
Roſcommon Roſcommon 
Connaught, 5 can. Maro Ballinrobe & Caſtlebar 
* Sli Sl wel 
Clare Ennis 
| Cork ow 
Kerry ralee 
Munſter, 6 eounties « Limerick Limerick 
| Tipperary _ Clonmdl 
| Waterford. Waterford, 


CLimATE, SEASONS, AND $SOIL.] The climate of Ireland differs not 
much from that of England, excepting that it is more moiſt, the ſeaſons in 
general being much wetter. From the reports of various regiſters it appears, 
that the number of days on which rain had fallen in Ireland was much great- 
er than in the ſame years in England. But without the evidence of regiſ- 
ters, it is certain, that moiſture (even without rain), is not. only hes "ugh 
racteriſtic of the climate of this iſland than that of England, but is alſo one 
of the worſt and moſt inconvenient circumſtances, This is accounted for 
in obſerving, that © the weſterly winds, ſo favourable to other regions, and 
ſo benign even in this, by qualifying the rigour of the northern air, are yet 
hurtful in the extreme. ing with no lands on this fide of Amgrica to 
break their force, and proving in the general too powerful for the counter- 
action of the ſhifting winds from the eaſtern and African continents, they 
waft hither the vapours of an immenſe ocean. By this cauſe, the ſky in 
Ireland is much obſcured ; and, from the nature of reſt and condeuſation, 
theſe va deſcend in ſuch conſtant rains, as threaten deftrucion to the 
fruits of the earth in ſome ſeaſons. This Unavoidable evil from natural 
cauſes is aggravated by the increaſe of it from others, which are either mo- 
ral or political. The hand of induſtry hath been long idle in a country 
where almoſt every advantage muſt be obtained from its labour, and where 
diſcouragements on the labourer muſt neceſſarily produce a ſtate of languor. 
Ever fince the negle& of agriculture in the ninth eentury, the rains of ſa 
many ages ſubſiding on the lower grounds, have converted moſt of the ex- 
tenſive plains into moſſy moraſſes, and near a tenth part of this beautiful 
iſle is become a repoſitory for ſtagnated waters, which, in the courſe of 

ion, i the air with noxious exhalations *.” But, in many 


evaporation, impregnate 
reſpefts the climate of Ireland is more agrecable than that of England; the 
| * O'Connor's Diſſertations. 
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fammers being cooler and the winters leſs ſevere. The pietring frofts, the 
deep ſud ws, and the dreadful effects of thunder and lightning, which are ſo 

= y obſerved in the latter kingdom, are never experienced here. 
he — above alluded to, being peculiarly favourable to the growth 
has been uſed as an argument whypthe inhabitants ſhould confine 

aL attention to the rearing of cattle, to the total deſertion of ti 
and injurious to the conſequent growth of population z but the ſoil is fo 
infinitely various, as to be capable of almoſt every ſpecies of cultivation, ſuit- 
able to ſuch latitudes, with a fertility equal to its variety. 'This is ſo con- 
ſpicuous, that it has been obſerred by a reſpectable Engliſh traveller, that 
« natural fertility, acre for acre, over the two kingdoms, in certainly in 
favour of Ireland ; of this there can ſcarcely be a doubt entertained, when 
it is conſidered that ſome of the more beautiful, and even beſt cultivated coun- 


ties in England, owe almoſt every thing to the „„ 


inhabitants-" 

We ſhall conclude this article with the further ſentiments of the fame 
author (Mr. Young), whoſe knowledge of the ſubject, acquaintance with 
the kingdom, and candour, are unim 

«« The circumſtance which ſtrikes me as the greateſt ſingularity of Ireland, 
is the rockineſs of the foil, which ſhould feem at firſt fight agamit that de- 

ce of fertility ; but the contrary is the fact. Stone 18 rn, 
— good reaſon to believe rr 
ſtrata — ends riſiug out of the ſea. I bave 2 
depths being ſunk without meeting with it. In general it appears on the 
ſurface in every part of the kingdom ; the flatteſt and moſt fertile 
Limerick, Tipperary, and Meath, have it at no great depth, almoſt as — 
as the more barren ones. May we not recognize in this the hand of boun- 
teous providence, which has given, perhaps, the moſt ſtoney foil in Europe 
8 in it? If as much rain fell upon the clays in England, 
1 rarely met with in Ireland, and never without much ſtone) as 

s upon = — of her ſiſter iſland, thoſe lands could not be cultivated. 
But the rocks here are clothed with verdure ; thoſe of lime ſtone, with 
only a thin covering of mould, have the ſofteſt and moſt beautiful turf im- 

inable. 

* The rockineſs of the ſoil in Ireland is ſo univerſal, that it 
in every ſort. One cannot uſe with 

c. it mult be a ſtoney clay, a ſtoney loam, a gravelly ſand. Clay, ef 

the yellow, is much talked of in Ireland, but it is for —ü—ä— che. 
mination. I have once or twice ſeen alraoſt a pure clay upon the ſurface, 
but it is extremely rare. The true yellow clay is uſually found in a thin 
ſtratum, under the ſurface mould, and over a rock; harſh, tenacious, ſtoney, 
firong loams, difficule to work, are not uncommon, but they are quite difter- 
ent from Engliſh clays, 

« Friable ſandy loams, dry, but fertile, 88 
te bel ban inthe kingdom for tillage and perary and Roſcom- 
mon abound particularly in them moſt Dun 4 2 are the bullock- 
paſtures of Limerick, and the banks of the Shannon in Clare, called the 
Corcaſſes. Theſe are a mellow, putrid, friable loam. 

Sand, which is ſo common. in d, and yet more common through 
France, and Poland, quite from Gibraltar to Peterſburgh, is ne 
where met with in Ireland, except 

aft. | Nay did Lever mect with or hear of a chalky foil 


inates 


Be- 


in narrow flips of hillocks, upon the fea- 
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06 the great fertility of the ſoil, there are other | 
which come within my ſphere to mention. Few countries can be better 
watered by large and beautiful rivers ; and it is remarkable that by much 
the fineſt parts of the kingdom are. on the banks of theſe rivers. Witneſs 
the Suir, Blackwater, the Liffey, the Boyne, the Nore, the Barrow, and 
rt of the Shannon; they waſh a ſcenery that can hardly be exceeded. 
rom the rockineſs of the country, however, there are few of them that 
have not obitructions, which are great impediments to inland navigation. 
The mountains of Ireland give to travelling that intereſting variety, 
which a flat country can never abound with. And, at the ſame time, they 
are not in ſuch number as to confer the uſual character of poverty which uſu- 
ally attend them. I was either upon or very near the moſt conſiderable in the 
kingdom. Mangerton, and the Reeks in K ; the Galties in Cork; 
thoſe of Mourne in Down ; Crow Patrick ad Nephin, in Mayo ; theſe are 
the principal in Ireland, and they are of a character in height and ſublimity 
which ſhould render them the object of every traveller's attention.” The foi 
though rocky, 1s extremely fertile, perhaps beyond that of Eagland itſelf, 
when properly cultivated. Paſturage, tillage, and meadow ground abound in 
this kingdom; but of late tillage was too much diſcountenanced, though the 
ground is excellent for the culture of all grains; and in ſome of the northern 
s of the kingdom abundance of hemp and flax are raiſed, a cultivation of 
infinite advantage to the linen manufacture. Ireland rears vaſt numbers of 
black cattle and ſheep, and the Iriſh wool is excellent. The prodigious ſup- 
plies of butter and ſalt proviſions (fiſh excepted) ſhipped at Cork, and carried 
to all parts of the world, afford the ſtrongeſt proofs of the natural fertility of 
the Iriſh ſoil. | 
The bogs of Ireland are very extenfive : that of Allen extends 80 miles, 
and is computed to contain 300,000 acres. There are others alſo which are 
very extenlive, and ſmaller ones ſcattered over the whole kingdom ; but 
AE Ws in general more than are wanted for 
Rrvers, BAYS, HARBOURS, The numerous rivers, enchanting lakes, 
AND LAKES. ſpacious bays, commodious havens, harbours, 
and creeks, with which Ireland abounds, greatly enrich and beautify this 
country. The Shannon iſſues from Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrem, 
ſerves as a boundary between Connaught and the three other provinces, and, 
after a courſe of 150 miles, forming in its progreſs many beautiful lakes, it 
falls into the Atlantic ocean, between Kerry-Point and Loop-head, where it 
is nine miles broad. The navigation of this river is interrupted by a ridge 
of rocks ſpreading quite acroſs it, ſouth of Kilalloe; but this might be re- 
medied by a ſhort canal, at the expence of 10 or 12,000L and communica- 
tion might alſo be made with other rivers to the great benefit of the nation. 
The Ban falls into the ocean near Coleraine : the Boyne falls into St. 
George's channel at Drogheda, as does the Liffey at the bay of Dublin, and 
is only remarkable for watering that capital, where it forms a ſpacious har» 
bour. The Barrow, the Nore, and the Suir water the ſouth of the 
kingdom, and, after uniting their ſtreams below Roſs, they into the 
Channel, at Waterford haven. 
But the bays, havena, harbours, and creeks, which every where indent the 


eoaſt, form the chief F 


country in Europe belt fitted for foreign commerce. The moſt confidera 
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Dublio, Waterford, Dungarven, Cork, Kinſale, Baltimore, Glandore, Dun- 
manus, Bantry, Kenmare, Dingle, Shannonmouth, Galway, Sligo, Donegall, 
Killebegs, Lough-Swilly, aud Lough-Foyle. 

Ireland contains a vaſt number of lakes, or, as they were formerly called, 
loughs, particularly in the provinces of Ulſter and Conaaught. Many of 
them produce large quantities of fine fiſh : and the great lake Neagh, be- 
tween the counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh, is remarkable for its 
petrifying quality. Some of the Iriſh lakes afford the moſt beautiful and 
romantic proſpecta, particularly that of Killarney, which takes its name from 
a {mall town in the county of Kerry. This lake, which may be divided in- 
to three, is entirely ſurrounded with mountains, rocks and precipices, the im- 
menſe declivities of which are covered with woods, intermixed with ever- 

ns, from near their tops to the lakes themſelves ; among which are a num- 
For of rivulets trembling over the precipices, ſome from heights of little leſs 
than zoo feet. On the top of one of the ſurrounding mountains is a {mall 
round lake of about a quarter of a mile in diameter, called the Devil's Punch 
Bowl. From the ſurface of the lake to the top of the cavity, or brim of the 
bowl, may be about 300 yards, aud when viewed from the circular top has 
a moſt aſtoniſhing appearance. The depth of it is vaſtly great, but not un- 
fathomable, as the natives pretend. The diſcharge of the ſuperfluous waters 
of this bowl, through a chaſm into the middle lake, forms one of the finc{t 
caſcades in the world, viſible for 150 yards. The echoes among the hills 
ſurrounding the ſouthern parts of the lake, which is moſtly incloſed, are equal- 
ly delightful and aſtoniſhing. The proprietor, the earl of Kenmare, has 
2 ſome cannon in the moſt proper places for the amuſement of travel- 

; and the diſcharge of theſe pieces is tremendous, reſembling moſt the 
rolling of a violent peal of thunder, which ſeems to travel the ſurrounding 
ſcenery, and die away among the diſtant mountains. Here alſo muſical in- 
ſtruments, eſpecially the horn and trumpet, afford the moſt delightful enter- 
tainment, and raile a concert ſuperior to that of a hundred performers. 
Among the vaſt and craggy heights that ſurround the lake, is one ſlupendous 
and frightful rock, the front of which towards the water is a moſt horrid 
precipice, called the eagle neft, from the number of thoſe birds which have 
their neſts in that place. 

INLanD NAvIGATION.] The inland navigation of Ireland is very impro- 
veable as appears from the canals that have lately been cut through different 
parts of the kidgdom ; one in particular, reaching an extent or 60 wiles, be- 
rween the Shannon and the Liffey at Dublin, which opens a communication 
from the Channel to the Atlantic ocean. In ſurveying the grounds for this 
eanal, it was found neeeſſary to carry it through a bog 24 miles over, which 
from the ſpungy nature of that ſoil, became a work ot incredible labour and 
expence, in ſtrengthening the ſides, and other works, to preveut failing. in, 

MovusTariys.] The Iriſh language has been more happy in diltinguiſh- 
ing the ſize of mountains than perhaps any other. A knock lignifies a low 

,, unconnefted with any other eminence ; ſſieve marks a craggy high 
mountain, gradually aſcending and continued in ſeveral ridges ; a bien or 
binn fignifies a pinnacle, or mountain of the firſt magnitude, ending in a 
ſharp or abrupt precipice. The two laſt are often ſeen and compounded 


together in one and the fame range. Ireland, however, when compared 


with ſome other countries, is far ſrom being mountainous. The mountaius 
of Mourge and Iveagh, in the county ot Downe, are reckoned among 
ſome of the higheſt in the Kingdom ; of which Slieu Denard has been 
walgulated at a perpendicular height of 1056 yards. Mazy other mountains 


are 


| * 1 
are found in Ireland, but they contain little or nothing particular, if w# . 
except the fabulous hiſtories that are annexed to fome of them. Some of 
theſe mountains contain in their bowels, beds of minerals, coals, ftone, flate, 
and marble, with veins of iron, lead, and copper. , 

Foaksrs. ] The chief forefts in Ireland he in Leinſter, the King's and 

's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In Ulfter there are 
great foreſts, and in the county of Donegal, and in the north part of Ty- 
rone ; alſo in the country of Fermanagh, along Lough Earne, and in 
north part of the county of Down, wherein is ſome good timber; and the 
dak is eſteemed as good as any of the Engliſh growth, and as fit for ſhip- , 
building. | | 

© ya Aub MINERALS.) The mines of Ireland are late diſcoveries. 
Several contain filver and lead, and it is faid that thirty pounds of their 
lead-ore produce a pound of filver ; but the richeſt filver mine is at Wick- 
low. A copper and lead mine have been diſcovered at "Tipperary : as like- 
wiſe iron-ore, and excellent free-ſtone for building. In one part of the 
kingdom is a ſtream of water, very much impregnated with copper, which 
yields great quantities of that metal. The method taken to obtain it, is by 
pang broad plates of iron inte a place where the water falls from ſome 

ight, ſo that they may receive the whole power of the falling water. The 
acid, which holds the copper in ſolution, lets it fall in order to diſſolve the 
iron, to which it has a ſtronger affinity. On the iron the other metal _ 
in its proper form, incruſting the plate, and gradually penetrating it; ſo that 
at laſt a plate of copper is left inſtead of iron. Hence, it is faid by the vulgar, 
that this water has a power of changing iron into copper; but this is a miſ- 
take, for the iron is all diſſolved and carried down the fiream by the acid, 
which formerly held the copper in ſolution ; while the latter deprived of its 
ſalvent, which then rendered it inviſible, only makes its appearance when the 
water lets it fall. Some of the Iriſh marble quarries contain a kind of por- 
phyry, being red ſtriped with white. Quarries of fine late are found in moſt. 
of the counties. The coals that are dug at Kilkenny emit very little ſmoke ; 
and it contains a cryſtalline ftream which has no ſediment. Thoſe iar- 
ities, with the ſerenity of the air in that place, have given riſe to the well- 
known proverb that Kilkenny contains fire without ſmoke, water without 
mud, and air without fog. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC- There is little that falls under 

TIONS BY SEA AND LAND. this head that is peculiar to Ire- 
land, her productions being much the ſame as theſe of England and Scotland. 
Ireland affords excellent turf and moſs, which are of vaſt fervice for firing, 
where wood and coals are ſcarce. A few wolves were formerly found in Ire- 
land ; but they have been long fince exterminated by their wolf-dogs, which 
are much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped like -hounds, yet as gentle and 
governable as ſpaniels. What I have theady oblereed about the Iriſh exporta- 
tion of ſalt proviſions, ſufficiently evinces the prodigious number of hogs and 
ſheep, as well as black cattle, bred in that kingdam. Rabbits are faid to be 
more plentiful there than jn England. The fiſh that are pr, on upon the 
coaſts of Irelagd are like wiſe in greater plenty than on thoſe of England, and 
fome of them larger and more excellent in their kind. 

PorVULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, Ireland is faid to contain 
| | 8 DIVERSION S. two millions and a — of 
+ hahitants; but I ſuſpe& that the calculation is overcharged by near half z 

million. At it is of great confequence to aſcertain as near as 3 
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aumber of inhabitants of Ireland of both religions, we ſhall give them 
according to the belt accounts, as they ſtood in the four previnces in 


1733 * 
, Proteftant Families. Popiſh F -nvlies, 
In Ulſter —— 62,620 — — 38,459 
Leinſter — 25,238 — — 92,424 
Munſter — 13.337 — — 106,407 
Connaught — 4.299 — — 44.133 
Total 105, 494 Total 281,423; 


which, at five to each family in the country, and ten for Dublin, and ſeven 
for Cork city, makes in all 2,015,229 fouls. I am apt to think, when we 
conſider the walte of war by ſea and land, and the vaſt emigrations of the Iriſh 
to England, the Britiſh colonies, and ether nations, that the above calculation 
may nearly ſerve for the preſent times, though the balance of number is cer- 
tainly greatly riſen on the ſide of Proteſtantiſm ; and in ſome late debates in 
the Irith parliament, it has been aſſerted, that the number of inhabitants of 
Ireland amount to three millions, it is ' probable they are now conſiderably 
above this number. | 

As to the manners of the ancient Iriſh, Dr. Leland obſerves, that if we 
make our enqu es on this ſubje& in Engliſh writers, we find their repreſenta- 
tions odious and diſguſting : if from writers of their own race, they frequently 
break out into the moſt animated encomiums of their great anceſtors. The 
one can ſcarcely allow them any virtue: the other, in their enthuſiaſtic ar- 
dour, can ſcarcely diſcover the leaſt imperfection in their laws, government, 
or manners. The hiſtorian of England ſometimes regards them as the moſt 
deteſtable and contemptible of the human race. The antiquary of Ireland 
raiſes them to an illuftrious eminenee, above all other European countries. 
Yet, when we examine their records, without regard to legendary tales or 
poetic fictions, we find them, even in their moſt brilliant periods, advanced 
only to an imperfect civilization ; a ſtate which exhibits the moſt ſtriking in- 
Rances both of the virtues and the vices of humanity. 

With reſpe& to the preſeat deſcendants of the old Iriſh, or as they are 
termed by the Proteſtants, the mere 7rifb, they are generally repreſented as an 
ignorant, uncivilized, and blundering fort of people. Impatient of abuſe and 
injury, they are implacable and violent in all. their affections; but quick of 
apprehenſion, courteous to ftrangers, and patient of hardſhips. Though in 
theſe reſpects there is, perhaps, little difference between them and the more 
uninformed part of their neighbours, yet their barbariſms are more eaſy to be 
accounted for, from accidental than natural cauſes. By far the greater number 
of them are Papiltz, and it is the intereſt of their prieſts, who govern them 
with abſolute ſway, to keep them in the moſt profound ignorance. They 
have alſo laboured under many diſcouragements, which in their own country 
have prevented the exertion both of their mental and bodily faculties ; but 
when employed in the ſervice of foreign princes, they have been diſtinguiſhed 
tor intrepidity, courage, and fidelity. Many of their ſurnames have an O, or 
— 1 before them, which ſignify grandſon and ſon ; formerly the O 
was uſed by their chiefs only, or ſuch as piqued themſelves ou the antiquity of 
their famihes. Their muſic is the bagpipe, but their tunes are generally of a 
melancholy itrain ; though ſome of their lateſt airs are lively ; and when ſung 
by an 1 extremely diverting. The old Iriſh is generally ſpoken in 


che interior parts of the kingdom, * of the old uncopth 9 
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prevail, particularly their funeral howlings ; but this cuſtom may be traced ju 
y countries of the continent. Their cuſtom of placing a dead corpſe 
before their doors, laid out upon tables, having a plate upon their body to ex- 
cite the charity of paſſengers, is practiſed even in the ſkirts of Dublin, though 
one would wiſh to Tee it aboliſhed. Their convivial — on Sunday after- 
noon, with dancing to the bagpipe, and more often quarrelling among them- 
ſelves, is offenſive to every ſtranger. But, as we have already obſerved, theſe 
cuſtoms are chiefly confined to the more unpoliſhed provinces of the kingdom, 
— Connaught; the common people there having the leaſt ſenſe of 
w and government of any in Ireland, excepting the ir tyrannical landlords 
or leaſcholders, who ſqueeze the poor without mercy. The common Iriſh, in 
their manner of living, ſeem to reſemble the antient Britons, as deſcribed by 
Roman authors, or the preſent Indian inhabitants of America. Mean huts or 
cabins built of clay and ftraw, partitioned in the middle by a wall of the ſame 
materials, ſerve the double purpoſes of accommodating the family, who live 
and fleep promiſcuouſly, having their fires of turf in the middle of the 
floor, with an opening through the roof for a chimney ; the other being 
- or e s of furniture as are not in immediate 


Their wealth confiſts of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, ſome poultry, and a 
| ſpot for potatoes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, and fometimes fiſh, 

conſtitute their food ; for however Mentifully the fields may be ſtocked with 
cattle, theſe poor natives ſeldom taſte butchers meat of any kind. Their 
ehildren, plump, robuſt, and hearty ſcatcely known the uſe of cloaths, and 
are not aſhamed to gaze upon ſtrangers, or make their appearance upon the 
roads; in that primitive manner. 

In this idle and deplorable ſtate, many thouſands have been loft to the 
eommunity and to themſelves, who, if they had but an equal chance with 
their neighbours, of being inſtructed in the real principles of Chriſtianity, 
and been enured and encouraged to induftry and labour, would have added 
conſiderable ſtrength to government. The Spaniards and French, particu- 
larly the latter, have not failed to avail themſelves of the uncomfortable ſitua- 
tion in which the Iriſh were at home, by alluring them to enter their ſervice 
and in this they have hitherto been aſſiſted by prieſts and jeſuits, whoſe in- 
tereſt it was to infuſe into the minds of their eredulous diſciples an averſion 


to the Britiſh government: but we have now the pleaſing proſpe& of a hap- 


py reformation among theſe people, in confequence of the late laws paſſed 
by the parliament of Great Britain in favour of Ireland, as well as from the 
numerous Engliſh proteſtant working ſchools lately eſtabliſhed over the king - 
dom; which inſtitution will undoubtedly ſtrike deeper at the root of popery, 
than all the endeavours of the Britiſh monarchs to reduce them. 

The deſcendants of the Engliſh and Scots, finee the conqueſt of Ireland 
by Henry II. though not the moſt numerous, form the wealthieſt part of 
the nation. Of theſe are moſt of the nobility, gentry, and privcipal trad- 
ers, who inhabit the eaftern and northern coaſts, where moſt of the trade 
of Ireiahd is carried on; eſpecially Belfaſt, Londonderry, and other patty 
of the province of Ulſterꝭ wich, though the poortft ſoil, is, next to Dublin 
and its neighbourhood, by far the beſt cultivated and moſt flouriſhing part 

of the kingdom. Hire = ehony — the rGgh of farhes {. and 
ether ans, who fled from perſecution in that country in the ſuc- 
 eceding reigns, planted themſelves and eflabliſhed that great Raple of Iriſh 
each, thefinen manufuctoryß which they have ſince carried on and brought 
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inhabitants are wompofed of three diftin& claſfes of people; the old Frith, 
poor, ignorant, and depreſſed, who inhabit, or rather exiſt, upon the interior 

rts ; the deſeendants of the Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, 


thirdly, emi from Scotland in the northern inces, who, like the 
ethers, are — 2 to their own religion and manner of lying, 
that it will require ages before the inhabitants of Irdand are 

thoroug dated and blended as to become one; people. The gen- 


try; and better ſort of the Iriſh nation, in general differ little in language 
dreſs, manners, and cuſtoms, from thoſe of the ſame rank in Great Britain, 
whom they imitate. Their hoſpitality is well known; but in this they are 
ſometimes ſuſpected of more oſtentation than real friendſhip. | 
RzLtiG1os.] The eftabliſhed religion ang ecclehaſtical difcipline of Ire- 
land is the ſame with that of England. Among the bulk of the people in 
the moſt uncultivated parts, popery, and that too of the moſt abſurd, illibe- 
ral kind, is prevalent. The Iriſh papiſts ſtill retain their nominal biſhops 
and dignitaries, who fubſiſt on the voluntary contributions of their votaries. 
But even the blind fubmiſſion of the latter to their clergy, does not prevent 
Proteſtantiſm from making a very rapid fs in the towns and commu- 
nities. How far it may be the intereſt of England, that ſome kind of 
balance between the two religions ſhould be kept up, I fhall not here en- 
uire. 
. Ireland contains at leaſt as many ſectaries as England, particularly Pref- 
byterians, Baptiſts, Quakers, and Methodifts, who are all of them conaived 
at or tolerated. Great efforts have been made, ever ſince the days of James 
I. in erecting free-ſchools for civilizing and converting the Iriſh Papiſts ta 
Prateſtantiſm. The inſtitution of the in rated fociety for promoting 
Engliſh Proteftant working-ſchools, though of no older date than 1717, has 
been amazingly fucceſsful, as have many inſtitutians of the fame kind, in 
introducing induſtry and knowledge among the Iriſh ; and no country in 
the world can ſhew greater public ſpirited efforts than have been made by 
the government of Ireland, ſince that time, for theſe purpoſes ; but many 
of the parliamentary grants of this kind have been trifled with and per- 
verted. 


ARCHBISHOPRICKS AND BISHOPRICKS.} The archbiſhopricks are four; 
Armagh, Dublin, Caſhel, and Tuam. 

The biſhopricks are eighteen, viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, 
Derry, Down, Dromore, Elphin, Kildare, Killah, Kilmore, Killaloe, 
Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, Oſſory, Raphoe, and Waterford. 

ANGUAGE.] The language of the Iriſh is fundamentally the ſame with 
the Britiſh and Welch, and a diale& of the Celtic, which is made uſe of by 
the Scotch Highlanders, oppoſite the Iriſh coaſts. It is, however, in a 
great meaſure by provincial alterations, but not fo altered as ta 
render the Iriſh, Welch, and Highlanders, unintelligible to each other. The 
uſage of the Irith language, occaſions among the common people, who f. 
both that and the Engliſh, a difagreeable tone in ſpeaking, which diffuſes 
itſelf among the vulgar in and even among the better ſort, who de 
not und d Iriſh. It 1s probable, however, that a few ages hence the 
latter will be accounted among the dead languages. | 

LEs3ANING AND LEARNED MEN.] Learning ſeems to have been culti- 
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vated in Ireland at a very early period. Mr. O'Halloran fays, that the 
Iriſh * appear to have been, from the moſt remote antiquity, a poliſhed people, 
and that with propriety they may be called, the Fathers of Letters.” We 
are even told, that Egypt received arts and letters from Niulus the Phcoeni- 
cian, who is repreſented as the great anceſtor of the Iriſh nation. But theſe 
accounts are conſidered by many as fabulous: and it has been obſerved that 
no literary. monuments have yet been diſcovered in Ireland earlier than the 
introduction of Chriſtianity into this country ; and that the evidence of any 
tranſaction previous to this period, reſts entirely on the credit of Chriſtian 
writers, and their collections from old poets, or their tranſcripts of records 
deemed to have been made in the times ot Paganiſm. 

It is ſaid, that when St. Patrick “ landed in Ireland, he found many 
holy and learned Chriſtian preachers there, whoſe votaries were pious and 
obedient. Camden obſerves, that, * the Iriſh ſcholars of St. Patrick pro- 


termed Sanforum Patria. Their monks ſo greatly excelled in learning 
and piety, that they ſent whole flocks of moſt learned men into all parts of 
Europe, who were the firſt founders of Lieuxeu abbey, in Burgundy ; of 
the abbey Bobie, in Italy ; of Wirtzburgh, in Franconia ; St. Gall, in 
Switzerland: and of Malmſbury, Lindisfarran, and many other monaſteries, 
© in Britain.” We have alſo the teſtimony of venerable Bede, that about 
the middle of the ſeventh century, many nobles, and other orders of the 
Anglo-Saxons, retired from their own country iato Ireland, either for in- 


ſtruction, or for an opportunity of living in monaſteries of ſtricter diſcipline : | 


and that the Scots (as he ſtyles the Iriſh) maintained them, taught them, 
and furniſhed them with books, without fee or reward: © a moſt honourable 
teſtimony,” fays lord Lyttleton, not only to the learning, but likewiſe te 
the hoſpitality and bounty of that nation.“ Dr. Leland remarks, that a con- 
flux of foreigners to a retired iſland, at a time when Europe was in ignorance 
and confuſion, gave peculiar luſtre to this ſeat of learning: nor is it impro- 
bable or ſurpriſing, that ſeven thouſand ſtudents ſtudied at Armagh, agreeable 
to the accounts of Iriſh writers, though the ſeminary of Armagh was but 
one of thoſe numerous colleges erected in Ireland. | 
In modern times, the Iriſh have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the re- 
ublic of letters. Archbiſhop Uſher does honour to literature itſelf. Deas 
Suvife, who was a native of Ireland, has perhaps nevcr been equalled in the 
walks of wit, humour, and fatire. The fprightlineſs of Farquhar's wit is 
well known to all lovers of the drama. And among the men of diſtinguiſhed 
enius whom Ireland has lately produced, may alſo be particularly mentioned 
Fir Richard Steele, biſhop Berkely, Parnel, Sterne, and Goldſmith. 
Univers1TY.] Lyeland contains but one univerſity, which is denominated 
Trinity college. It conſiſts of two ſquares, in the whole of which are thirty- 
three buildings, of eight rooms each. Three ſides of one of the ſquares are 
of brick, and the fourth is a very ſuperb library, but being built of bad ſtone, 
it is unfortunately mouldering away. The infide is beautiful and commodi- 
ous, and embelliſhed with the buſts of ſeveral ancient and modern worthies. 
A great part of the books on one fide were collected by archbiſhop Ulher, 
who was one of the original members of this body, and the moſt learned man 
it ever produced. The new ſquare, three ſides of which have been built 


It has been affirmed, that St. Patrick was 3 Scotchman ; but Mr. O'Halloran de- 
nies this, and ſays, that *it ap;cars from the moſt authentic records, that Patrick was 
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fited ſa notably in Chriſtianity, that, in the ſucceeding age, Ireland was 
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within about twenty years, bounty, and from thence cal- 
ed Parliament Square, is of hewn ſtone ; and the front of it next the city of 
Dublin, is ornamented with pilaſtres, feftoons, &c. The provoſt's houſe 
has an elegant little front, entirely of Portland ſtone. The chapel is a very 
mean ſtructure, as is alſo the old hall, wherein college exerciſes are perform- 
ed; but the new hall in which the members of the college dine, is a fair 
and large room In their muſeum, is à ſet of figures in wax, repreſenting 
females in every ſtate of pregnancy. They are done upon real ſkeletons, 


and are the labours of almoſt a whole life of a French artiſt. 


This. ſeminary was founded and endowed by queen Elizabeth; but the 


original foundation conſiſted only ofa provoſt, three fellows, and three ſcholary 


which has from time to time been augmented to twenty-two fellows, ſeventy 
fcholars, and thirty ſizers. However, the whole number of ſtudents ſis at 
preſent about four hundred ; who are of three claſſes, fellow-commoners, pen- 
fioners, and ſizers or ſervitors. Of the fellows, ſeven are called feniors ; and 
the annual income of each of theſe is about ſeven hundred pounds. The 
provoſtſhip is ſuppoſed to be worth three thouſand pounds a year. Trinity- 
collcge has a power of conferring degrees of bachelors, matters, and doQors, 
in all the arts and faculties. The viſitors are, the chancellar or vice-chan- 
ecllor, and the archbiſhop of Dublin. 
AXT1IQTITIES AND CURIOSITIES, I have already mentioned the wolf- 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. dogs in Ireland. The Iriſh goſhawks 
and gerfalcons are celebrated for their ſhape and beauty. The mooſe-deer is 
thought to have been formerly a native of this iſland, their horns being ſome- 
times dug up of ſo great a ſize, that one part has been found near eleven feet 
from the tip of the right horn to the tip of the left ; but the greateſt natu- 
ral curiofity in Ireland is the Giant's Cauſeway in the county of Antrim, 
about eight miles from Colerain, which is thus deſcribed by Dr. Pocoke, 
late biſhop of Offory, a celebrated traveller and antiquary. He ſays, © that 
he meaſured the moſt weſterly point at high 'water, to the diſtance of 360 
feet ſrom the cliff; but was told, that at low wafer it extended 60 feet far- 
ther upou a deſcent, till it was loſt in the fea. Upon meaſuring the eaſtern 
point, he found it 540 feet from the cliff ; and ſaw as much more of it as of 
the other, where it winds to the eaft, and 1s, like that, loſt in the water. 
The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars all of angular ſhapes, from three ſides 


to eight. The caſtern point, where it joins the rock, terminates in a perpen- 


dicular cliff, formed by the upright fides of the pillars, ſome of which are 
thirty-three feet four inches high. Each — conſiſts of ſeveral joints or 
ſtones, lying one upon another, from fix inches to about one foot in thickneſs ; 
and what is very ſurpriſing, ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex, that their pro- 
minences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round each of which is a ledge, which 
holds them together with the greateſt firmnefs, every ſtone being concave on 
the other fide, and fitting in the exacteſt manner the convexity of the upper 
part of that beneath it. The pillars are from one to two feet in diameter, 
and generally conſiſt of about forty joints, moſt of which ſeparate very caſily 
and one may walk along upon the-tops of the pillars as far as to the edge of 
the water. * | | 

«« But this is not the moſt fingular part of this extraordinary curioſity, the 
cliffs themſelves being till more ſurpriſing. From the bottom, which is of 
black ſtone, to the height of about fixty Feet, they are divided at equal diſ- 


tances by ſtripes of a reddiſh ſtone, that reſembles a cement, about four 
inches in thickneſs ; upon this there is another ſtratum of the fame: black 
Kene, with a ſtratum of five inches thick of the red. Over this is anot 
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| firatym ten feet thick, divided in the ſame manner; then + firatury of the 


red bop twenty-feet deep, and above that a ſtratum af upright pillars ; a- 
bore thely pillars lies another ſtratum of black ftane, twenty feet high; and, 
above this gin, another ſtratum of upright pillars, riſing in fome places ta 
the taps of the cliffs, in others not ſo high, and in others again above it, where 
Boy on called the chimneys. The face of theſe cliffs extends about three 

liſh miles. 

he cavities, the romantic proſpects, cataracts, and other pleaſing and un- 
eommon natural objects to be met with in Ireland, are too numerous to be 
qalled rarities, and ſeveral pamphlets have been employed in deſcribing them. 

As to the artificial rarities in Ireland, the chief are the round Pharos, ar 
tone: towers, found upon the coaſts, and ſuppoſcd to be built by the Daney 
and Norwegians in their piratical incurſions, who made uſe of them as ſpy- 
towers or barbicans, light houſes or beacons. 

Cirits, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Dublin, the capital of Ireland, 

EDIFLICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. | is in magnitude and the number of 
inhabitants, the ſccond city in the Britiſh dominions; much about the fize 
of Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marſeilles, and is ſuppeſed to contain 
near 200,000 inhabitants. It is ſituated 270 miles northwelt of London, and 
pear ſixty miles welt from Holyhead in North Wales, the uſual ſtation of the 
paſſage veſſels between Great Britain and Ireland. Dublin ftands about ſe- 
ven miles from the ſea, at the bottom of a large and ſpacious bay, to which it 
gives name, upon the river Liffey, which divides it almoſt into two equal parts, 
and is banked in through the whole length of the city, on both ſides, which 
form ſpacious and noble quays, where veſſels below the firſt bridge load and 
unload before the merchants? doors and warchoules. A. ſtranger upon enter- 
ing the bay of Dublin, which is about ſeyen miles broad, and in ſtormy wea- 
ther extremely dangerous, is agreeably 3 with the beautiful proſpe 
on each fide, and the diſtant view of Wicklow mountains; but Dublin, 

- Its low ſituation, makes no great appearance. The increaſe of Dublin, within 
+ theſe laſt twenty years, is incredible, and it is generally ſuppoſed that 700g 
houſes have been added to the city and ſuburbs ſince the reign of queen Anne. 
The number of houſes in the year 1777, was 17,151, and there have been 
many new buildings erected hnce. This city, in its appearance, bears a near 
wlemblance to London. The houſes are of brick ; the old ſtreets are nar- 
row and mean, but the new ſtreets are as el t as thoſe of the metropalis of 
Great Britain. Sackville-ſ{treet, which is ſometimes called the Mall, is par- 
ticularly noble. The houſes are elegant, lofty, and uniformly built, and 2 
gravel walk runs through the whole, at an equal diſtance from the tides. 

The river Liffey, thaugh navigable far the ſea veſſels, as far as the cuſtom- 
houſe, or centre of the city, is but ſmall when compared with the Thames of 
London. Over it are two handfome bridges, lately built of ſtone, in imita- 
tioþ of that at Weſtminſter, and there are three others that have little to re- 
gojamend them. Formerly the centre of Dublin, towards the cuſtomhouſe, 
was crowded and inconvenient. for commercial purpoſes ; but of late, a new 
rect has been opened, leading from Eſſex- bridge to the caſtle, where the lord 
Heutenant reſides. A new Exchange has been lately erected, an elegant 
ſtructure of white ſtone, richly embelliſhed with ſemi- columns of the Corin- 
thian order, a cupola, and other ornaments. 

The barracks are pleaſantly fituated on an eminence near the river. They 

| ganfiſt of four large courts, in which are generally quartered four battallions 
of bot, and one regiment of horſe ; from hence the caſtle and city guards 
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wrt relieved daily. They ate ſaid to be the largeſt and completeſt building 
of the kind in Europe, being capable of containing 3006 foot and 1 
horſe. 

The linen hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in the year 
1728, for the reception of ſuch linen cloths as were brought to Dublin 
fale, for which there are convenient apartments. It is entirely under 
direction of the truſtees for the encouragement of the linen manufaftory 
Ireland, who are compoſed of the lord chancellor, the primate, the 
biſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of the nobility and gentry. 
national inſtitution is productive of great advantages, by preventing man 
frauds which otherwiſe would be committed in a capital branch of + Fay by 
which many thouſands are employed, and the kingdom 1 enriched. 

- Stephen's Green is a moſt extenſive ſquare, round whi gravel walk of 
near a mile. Here genteel company walk in the evenings, and on Sundays 
after two o'clock, and in fine weather make a very gay appearance. Many 
of the houſes round the Green are very ſtately, but a want of uniformity is ob- 
ſervablegthroughout the whole. Ample amends will be made for this defect 
by another ſpacious ſquare near Stephen's Green, now laid out and part- 
ly built. The houſes being lofty, uniform, and carried on with ſtone 
as far as the firſt floor, will give the whole an air of magmificenee, not 
exceeded by any thing of the kind in Britain, if we except Bath. The 


front of 'Trinity-collcege, extending above 3000 feet, is built of Portland 
Kone in the fineſt taſte. 


The parliament hduſe was begun in 1729, and finiſhed in 1739, at the 


expence of 40,0001. This ſuperb pile was in general of the Ionic order, and 
was juſtly accounted one of the foremoſt architectural beauties. The — 
in particular was, perhaps, without parallel; the internal parts had alſo ma- 
ny beauties, and the manner in which the building was lighted, has been much 
admired. This ſuperb 1 on the 27th of February 1792 was obſerved 
to be in flames, about 5 o' clock in the afternoon, when the houſe of Lords, 
as well as the Commons was fitting, and in full debate. When the alarm was 
given, one of the members made his way to the roof, and looking down in- 
to the houſe from one of the ventilators, confirmed the apprehenfions of thoſe 
within, by ſaying the dome was ſurrounded by fire, and would tumble into 
theſhouſe in five minutes. The volume of fire, by which the dome was furroun- 
ded, ſoon made apettures on all fides, by melting the copper from the wood- 
work, and thus exhibiting the cavity of the dome filled with flames like a 
— furnace, which at about half paſt fix tumbled into the houſe with 
— 2 The valuable library, and all the papers of importance, 


But one of the greateſt and moſt laudable undertakings that this age can 
boaſt of, is the building a ſtone wall about the breadth of a moderate ſtreet, 
and of x proportionable height, and three miles in length, to confine the chan- 
— of the bay, and to ſhelter veſſels in ſtormy weather, 

Lond Br govertiment of Dublin is by a lord-mayor, &c. the ſame as in 
very third year, the lord mayor, and the twenty-four companies, 
virtue of an old charter, are obſiged to perambulate the city, and its 
ties, which they call riding the Franchifes. Upon this occafivn the citi- 
vie with wh other, in ſhew. and oftentation, which is fometimes 
confequences to many of their families. In Dublin 
9 are generally well filled, and which ferve 
Sade e Wen 19 pariſh churches, 
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8 chapels, 3 churches for French, and 1 for Dutch proteſtantss, 7 preby- 
terian meeting houſes, 1 for methodiſts, 2 for quskers, and 16 Roman catha- 
lic cha A royal hoſpital, like that at Chelſea, for invalids ; a lying-in- 

ſpital, with gardens, built and laid out in the fineſt taſte ; an hoſpital for 

natics, founded by the famous Dean Swift, who himſelf died a hunatick ; 
and ſundry other hoſpitals for patients of every kind. Some of the churches 
have been lately rebuilt; and others are rebuilding is a more elegant manner. 
And, indeed, whatever way a ſtranger turns himſelf in this city, he will per- 
ecive a ſpirit of elegance and magnificence ; and if he extends his view over 
the whole kingdom, he will conclude that works of ornament and public uti- 
lity in Ireland, almoſt keep pace with thoſe erecting, great as they are, 
over the different parts of Great Britain. For it mult be acknowledged that 
no nation in Europe, comparatively ſpeaking, has expended ſuch ſums as the 
grants of the Iriſh parliament, which has been, and continues to be, the life 
and foul of whatever is carried. on; witneſs the many noble erections, church- 
es hoſpitals, bridges ; the forming of harbours, public roads, canals, and o- 
ther public and private undertakings: 

It has, however, been matter of turpriſe, that with all this ſpirit of nation- 
al improvement, few or no good inns are to be met with in Ireland. In the 
eapital, which may be claſſed among the ſecond order of cities of Europe, there 
is not one inn which deſerves that name. This may, in ſome meaſure, be ac- 
eounted for, by the long, and ſometimes dangerous paſſage from Cheſter and 
Hollyhead to Ireland, which prevents the gentry of England, with their fami- 
lies, from viliting that iſland ; but as it is now propoſed to make turnpike roads 
to Portpatrick in Scotland, from whence the paſſage is ſhort and ſafe, the 
roads of Ireland, may by this means, become more frequented, eſpecially when 
the rural beauties of that kingdom are more generally known. For though 
in England, France, and Italy, a traveller meets with views the moſt luxuriant 
and rich, he is ſometimes cloyed with a ſameneſs that runs through the whole : 
but in thoſe countries of North Britain and Ireland, the rugged mountains, 
whoſe tops look down upon the clouds, and extenfive lakes, enriched with 
buſhy iſlands, the cavities, glens, cataracts, the numerous feathered creation, 
hopping from cliff to cliff, and other pleating and uncommon natural objects, 
that frequently prefent themſelves in various forms and ſhapes, have a wonder- 
ful effect upon the imagination, and are pleaſing to the fancy of every admirer 
of nature, however rough and unadorned with artificial beauties. 

Cork is deſervedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland, in magnitude, 
riches, and commerce. It lies 129 miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin, and contains 
above 8500 houſes. Its haven is deep, and well ſheltered from all winds ; but 
{mall-veſſels only can come up to the city, which ſtands about ſeven miles up 
the river Lee. This is the chief port of merchants in the kingdom; and 
there is, perhaps, more beef, tallow, and butter ſhipped off here, than in all 
the other ports of Ireland put togethzr. Hence there is a great reſort of 
ſhips to this port, particularly of thoſe bound from Great Britain to Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and all the Caribbee iſlands, which put in here to victual and 
complete their lading. It appears, that in the reign of Edward IV. there 
were 11 churches in Cork, though there are now only ſeven, and yet it has 
ever ſince that time been eſteemed a thriving city; but it muſt be obſerved, 
that befides the churches, there are at this time fix maſs-houſes, two diſſent- 
ing meeting-houſes, another for quakers, and a chapel for French proteſtants. 
Kinſale is a populous and ſtrong town, with an excellent harbour, and conſider- 
able commerce and ſhipping ; and it is, moreover, occaſionally a ſtation for the 
navy royal; fer which end this pert is furmſhed with proper naval * — 
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and ſtorekeepers. Waterford is reckoned next to Cork for riches and ſhip- 


ping, and contains 2561 houſes. It is commanded by Duncannon Fort, 
and on the weſt fide of the town is a citadel. Limerick is a handſome, po- 
pulous, commercial, ſtrong city; it lies on both ſides the Shannon, and con- 
tains 5257 houſes. | 

Belfalt is a large ſea-port and trading town at the mouth of the Lagen 
water, where it falls into Carrickfergus Bay. Downpatrick has a flouriſh- 
ing linen manufacture, Carfickfergus (or Knoekfergus) by ſome deemed 
the capital town of the province, has a good harbour and caſtle, but little 
commerce. Derry (or F as it is moſt uſually called) ſtands on 
Lough-Foyl, is a ſtrong little city, having linen manufactures, with ſome 
ſhipping. All this extreme north part of Ireland is ſituated fo near to Scot- 
land, that they are in fight of each others coaſts. Donegal, the county- 
town of the fame name (otherwiſe called the county of Tyrconnel), is a 
place of ſome trade; as is like wiſe Enniſkilling. All which laſt mentioned 
places, and many more (though leſs conſiderable ones), are chiefly and moſt 
induſtriouſſy employed in the manufacturing of linen and linen thread, to 
the benefit of the whole kingdom, which, by its vaſt annual exportations 
of linen into England, is enabled to pay for the great annual importations 
from England into Ireland ; and likewiſe to render the money conſtantly 
drawn from Ireland into England, by her abſentees, leſs grievous to her. 

Though Ireland contains no ſtrong places, according to the modern im- 
provements in fortification, yet it has ſeveral forts and garriſons, that ſerve 
as comfortable ſinecures to military officers. The chief are Londonderry 
and Culmore Fort, Cork, Limerick, Kinſale, Duncannon, Roſs-Caſtle, Dub- 
lin, Charlemont, Galway, Carrickfergus, Maryborough, and Athlone. 
Each of theſe forts are furniſhed with deputy governors, under various 
denominations, who have pecuniary proviſions from the government. 

It cannot be pretended, that Ireland is as yet furniſhed with any public 
edifices, to compare with thoſe to be found in countries where ſovereigus 
and their courts reſide; but it has ſome elegant public buildings, which do 
honour to the taſte and public ſpirit of the inhabitants. The caſtle, Eſſex- 
bridge, and ſeveral ediſices about Dublin, already mentioned, are magnifi- 
cent; and elegant pieces of architecture, and many noble Gothic churches 
and other buildings, are to be ſeen in Ireland. 

The Iriſh nobility, and gentry of fortune, now vie with thoſe of England 
in the magnificent ſtructure of their houſes, and the elegance of their orna- 
ments; but it would be unjuſt, where there are ſo many equal in taſte and 
magnificence, to particularize any. In ſpeaking of the public buildings of 
this kingdom, I muſt not forget the numerous barracks where the ſoldiers 
are lodged, equally to the eaſe and conveniency of the inhabitants. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] What I have faid of England under 
this head, is in a great meaſure applicable to Ireland. Her exports are linen- 
cloth, yarn, lawns, and cambrics, horſes, and black cattle, beef, pork, green 
hides, tanned leather, calf ſkins dried, tallow, butter, candles, cheeſe, ox and 
cow-horns, ox hair, horſe-hair, lead, copper-ore, herrings, dried fiſh, rabbit- 
eins, and fur, otter-{kins, goat · kKins, falmon, and ſome other particulars ; 
Nit is probable that the exports of Ireland will be greatly increaſed by the 
e-paſſed - in favour of the trade of that kingdom. It is certain that 
the Tn ve carried their inland manufactures, even thoſe ot luxury to a, 
conſiderable height, and that their lord lieutenants, and their court$ have 
of late encouraged them by their examples, and, while they are in that go» 
vernment, make uſe of no other. ' | 
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PunBLtc TRADING COMPANIES.] Of theſe I know none in Ireland, af 
the bankers cannot be admitted as ſuch : neither can the Dublin Society 
for the encouragement of manufactures and commerce, which was incor- 
porated in 1750. The linen-hall, however, that is erected at Dublin, is un- 
der as juſt and nice regulations, as any commercial houſe in Europe. 

ConsTrTUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Ireland formerly was only entitled} 
the dominion or lordſhip of Ireland, and the king's ſtyle was no other than 
Dominus Hiberniz, lord of Ireland, till the 33d. year of king Henry 
VIII. when he affumed the title of king, which is recogniſed by act of 
parliament in the ſame reign. But as England and Scotland are now one 
and the ſame kingdom, and yet differ in their municipal laws; ſo England 
and Ireland are diſtinct kingdoms, and yet in general agree in their laws. 
For after the conqueſt of Ireland by king Henry II. the laws of England 
were received and ſwom to by the Iriſh nation, aſſembled at the council of 
Liſmore. And as Ireland, thus conquered, planted, and governed, con- 
tinued in a ſtate of dependence, it was thought neceſſary that it ſhould con- 
form to, and be obliged by, ſuch laws as the ſuperior ſtate thought proper 
to preſcribe. 

But this ftate of dependence being almoſt penn, and ready to be diſ- 
puted by the Iriſh nation, it was thought neceſſary, ſome years ago, to de- 
clare how that matter ſtood ; and therefore, by ſtatute 6th of George I. 
it is declared, © that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubordinate to, and 
dependent upon the imperial crown of Great Britain, as being inſeparably 
united thereto ; and that the king's majeſty, with the conſent of the lords 
and commons of Great Britain, in parliament, hath power to make laws to 
bind the people of Ireland.” This determination of the Britiſh parliament, 
was, however, far from giving general ſatisfaction to the Iriſh nation, many 
of whom diſputed the dependency of Ireland upon the parliament of Great 
Britain more than ever. After many ſtruggles, feeling their own ſtrength 
by means of their volunteer aſſociations, and encouraged and favoured by the 
ſeveral parties contending for the adminiſtration in England, the Iriſh ob- 
tained, in the year 1782, a formal repeal of the above galling ſtatute, which 
was conſidered as a renunciation on the part of the parliament of Great * 
tain of every claim of legiſlation over Ireland. 

The conſtitution of the Iriſh government, as it ſtands at preſent, with 
regard to diſtributive juſtice, is nearly the ſame with that of England. A 
chief governor, who generally goes by the name of lord lieutenant, is ſent. 
over from England by the king, whom he repreſents ; but his power is ia 
ſome meaſure reſtrained, and in others enlarged, according to the king's plea- 
ſure, or the exigency of the times. On his entering upon this honourable 
office, his letters patent are publickly read in the council-chamber ; and hav- 
ing taken the uſual oaths before the lord chancellor, the ſword, which is 
to be carried before him, is delivered. into his hands, and he is ſeated in the 
chair of ſtate, attended by the lord chancellor, the members of the privy 
council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms, a ſerjeant at mace, and 
other officers of ſtate ; and he never appears publicly without being attend- 
ed by a body of horſe-guards. Hence, with reſpect to his authority, his 
train and ſplendor, there is no viceroy in Chriſtendom that comes nearer to 
the grandeur and majeſty of a king. He has a council compoſed of the 


great officers of the crown ; namely, the chancellor, treaſurer, and ſuch of 


the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, judges, and gentlemen, as his majeſty 
is pleaſed to appoint. The parliament here, as well as in England, is the 
| ſupreme. 
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fupreme eourt, which is convened by the king's writ, and generally fits 
once every year. It conſiſts, as in England, of a houſe of lords and com- 
mons. Of the former, many are Engliſh or Britiſh peers, or commons of 
Great Britain; a few are F. who cannot ſit without being properly 


qualified; and the number of commons amount to about three hundred. 
Since the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, Iriſh parliaments have been render- 
ed octennial. The repreſentation of the people in the ſenate of Ireland, is 
in many inſtances like that of England, partial and inadequate. As long as 
a majority of the commons is compoſed of members for inſigniticant boroughs, 
and where a few individuals are devoted to the ſelfiſh or imperious will of 
a ſtill ſmaller number of lords or abſolute grandees, a ſpirit of yenality muſt 
pervade the political ſyſtem through all the departments of itate, corrupt the 
repreſentatives, and deſtroy the freedom of the legiſlative body. If par- 
liaments were fiill more limited in their duration, it would be better for the 
public, and greatly promote national proſperity. The laws are made b 
the houſe of lords and commons, after. which they are ſent to England for 
the royal approbation ; when, if approved of by his majeſty and council, 
they paſs the great ſeal of England, and are returned. ES 

For the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are alſo in Ireland four terms 
held annually for the deciſion of cauſes ; and four courts of juſtice, the 
chancery, king's bench, common-pleas, and exchequer. The high ſheriffs 
of the ſeveral counties were formerly choſen by the people, but are now 
nominated by the lord lieutenant. From this general view it appears, that 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions are almoſt the ſame in Ireland as in 
England. 

— In Ireland the public revenue ariſes from hereditary and 
temporary dutics, of which the king is the truſtee, for applying it to parti- 
cular purpoſes ; but there is beſides this, a private revenue ariſing from the 
ancient demeſne lands, from forfeitures for treaſon and felony, priſage of 
wines, light-houſe duties, and a {mall part of the caſual revenue, not granted 
by parliament; and in this the crown has the ſame unlimited property that 
a ſubje& has in his own frechold, The extent of that revenue is perhaps a 
ſecret to the public. 

The revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed at preſent to exceed half a million 


ſterling, of which the Iriſh complain greatly and jultly, that about 70,0001. 


is granted in penſions, and a great part to abſentecs. Very large ſums are 
alſo granted by their own parliament for more valuable purpoles, the im- 
provement of their country and civilizing the people ; ſuch as the inland 


navigation, bridges, kighways, churches, premiums, proteſtant ichools, and 


other pacticulars, which do hongur to the wiſdom and patriotiſm of that par- 

bament. | 
Coins.] The coins of Ireland are at preſent of the ſame denominations 
and the like fabric with thoſe of England, only an Engliſh ſhilling paſſes in 
Ireland for thirteen pence. What the ancient coins of the [riſh were, is at 

preſent a matter of mere curiolity and great uncertainty. 
| Mitiraky STRENGTH.) Ireland now maintains and pays a confiderable 
body of troops who have been often of fingular ſervice to England; and the 
military force of Ireland has been greatly increafed by the many volunteer 
aſſociated companies of yeomanry, which have been lately formed in that 
kingdom; theſe have been highly beneficial in quelling the late rebellion which 
was raiſed there. Thoſe parts of Ireland that are moſt uncultivated, contain 
numbers of inhabitants that have very little ſenſe either of divine or human 
kws, and regular forces are abſolutely neceſſary fet keeping them in order; 
3 12 witneſs 
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witneſs the inſurrections of the Whitebovs, and other banditti, whe 
were inſtigated by their priefts ; and the late atrocious rebellion, mark- 
ed with ſuch circumſtances of unprincipled and diabolical cruelty, as are 
a diſgrace to humanity ; though jt muſt be confeſſed that many of 
the common people in Ireland have laboured under ſuch oppreſſions as af- 
forded them juſt grounds for diſcontent. It does not however, appear, that 
the bulk of the Irith Catholics are fond of a revolution in government. 

Orxner or Sr. PaTzicx. This order was inſtituted February 5, and 
the inſtallation of the firſt knights was performed on the 17th of March, 
1783. It conſiſts of the ſovereign and fifteen other knights companions, 
The lord licutenants of Ireland for the time being officiate as grand maſters 
of the order, and the archbiſhop of Armagh is the prelate, the archbiſhop of 
Publin the chancellor, and the dean of St. Patrick the regiſter of the order. 
The knights are inſtalled in the cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin. Their 
robes are ſplendid, and the badge is three crowns united together on a croſs, 
with the motto round Qui ſepdrabit, 1783, faſtened by an Iriſh harp, to the 
crown imperial. A ſtar of eight points encircles it on the coat. 
 _HisTory.] The hiſtory of Ircland has been carried to a very remote 
antiquity, and may, with greater juſlice than that of any other country, be 
diſtinguiſhed into the legendary and authentic. In the reign of Edward II. 
an Ulſter prince boaſted to the pope of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of one 
hundred and ninety ſeven kings of Ireland, to the year 1170. Even the 
more moderate Iriſh antiquaries carry their hiſtory up to 500 years before the 
Chriſtian æra, at which time they aſſert, that a colony of Scythians, imme- 
diately from Spain, ſettled in Ireland, and introduced the Phoenician lan- 
guage and letters into this country ; and that however it might have been 
peopled ſtill earlier from Gaul or Britain, yet Heber, Heremon, and Ith, 
the ſons of Mileſius, gave a race of kings to the Iriſh, diſtinguiſhed from 
their days by the name of Gadelians and Scuits, or Scots. But as our li- 
mits will not permit us to enlarge on the dark and conteſted parts of the Iriſh 
hiſtory, we ſhall only obſerve, that it was ahout the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury that the great apoſtle of Ircland, St. Patrick, was employed in the pro- 
pagation of Chriſtianity in this country, though there had been Chrittian 
miſſionaries here long before, by whoſe means it had made a conſiderable 
progreſs among the inhabitants of Ireland. After this period, Ireland was 
occaſionally invaded by the Saxon Kings of England ; but in the year 795 and 
798 the Danes and Norwegians, or, as they were called Ealtcrlings, invaded the 
coaſts of Ireland, and were the firlt who crected ſtone edifices in that kingdom. 
The common habitations of the Iriſh till that time, were hurdles covered with 
ſtraw and ruſhes, and but very few of ſolid timber. The natives defended 
themſelves bravely againſt the Eaiterlings, who built Dublin, Waterford, 
Limerick, Wexford, and Cork: but they reſided chiefly at Dublin, or in 
its neighbourhood, which, by the old Iriſh was called Fingal, or the Land of 
Strangers. The uatives, about the year 962, ſeemed to have called to their 
aſſiſtance the Anglo-Saxon king Edgar, who had then a conſiderable mari- 
time power; and this might have given occaſion for his clergy to call him 
king of great part of Ireland. It is certain that Dublin was about that 
time a flouriſhing city, and that the native Iriſſ gave the Eaſterlings ſeveral 
_ defeats, though ſupported by their countrymen from the continent, the Iſle 
ot Man, and the Hebrides. | 

In the twelfth century, Henry the Second of England formed a deſign of 
annexing Ireland to his dominions. He is ſaid go have been induced to this 
by the provocation he had received from ſome of the Iriſh chicftains, who bag 


* 
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afforded conſiderable aſſiſtance to his enemies. His delign was patronized 
by the pope, and a "ye potent of attacking Ireland offered about the year 
11683. Dermot Mac Murrough, king of Leinſter, and an oppreflive tyrant, 
quarrelled with all his neighbours, and carried off the wife of a petty prince 
O'Roirk. A confederacy being formed againf him, under Roderick O'Con- 
nor {who it ſeems was the paramount king of Ireland) he was driven from 
bis country, and took refuge in the court of king: Henry II. who promiſed 
to reſtore him, upon taking an bath of fidelity to the crown of England, for 

himſelf, and all the petty kings depending on him, who were very numerous. 

Henry, who was then in France, recommended Mac Dermot's cauſe to the 

Engliſh barons, and particularly to Strongbow, tearl of Pembroke, Robert 

Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice Fitzgerald. Thoſe noblemen undertook the ex- 

pedition upon much the ſame principles as tie Norman and Breton lords did 
the conqueſt of England under William I. and Strongbow was to marry Mac 

Dermot's davghter Eva. In 1169, the adyenturers reduced the towns of 
Wexford and Waterford ; and the next year Strongbow arriving with a-ftrong 

reinforcement, his marriage wu celebrated. 

The deſcendants of the Danes continued till poſſeſſed of Dublin, which 
after ſome ineffectual oppoſition made by king O'Connor, was taken and 
plundered by the Engliſh ſoldiers z but Mac Turkil the Daniſh king, eſ- 
caped to his ſhipping. Upon the death of Dermot Henry II. became jea- 
lous of earl Strongbow, ſeized upon his gftate in England and Wales, and 
recalled his ſubje&ts from Ireland. The Iriſh about the ſame time, to the 
amount of above 60,000, beſieged Dublin, under king O'Connor; but 
though all Strongbow's Iriſh friends and allies had now left him, and the 
city was reduced to great extremity, he forced the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege 
with great loſs ; and going over to England, he appeaſed Henry by ſwear- 
ing fealty to him and his heirs, and reſigning into his hands all the Iriſh 
Citics and forts he held. During Strongbow's abſence, Mac Turkil re- 
turned with a great fleet, attempted to retake the city of Dublin, but was 
killed at the ſicge; and in him ended the race of the Eaſterling prigges in 
Ircland. ; 

In 1172, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4000 veteran ſoldiers, and 
the flower of his Engliſh nobility, landed near. Waterford ; and not only all 
the petty princes of Ireland, excepting the king of Uliter, but the great king 
Roderick O'Connor, ſubmitted to Henry, who pretended that O*Connor's 
ſubmiſſion included that of Ulſter, and that —— he was the para- 
mount ſovereign of Ireland. Be that as it will, he affected to Keep a magni- 
ficent court, and held a parliament at Dublin, where he parcelled out the 
eltates of Ireland, as William the Conqueror had done in England, to his 
Engliſh nobility. He then ſettled a civil adminiſtration at Dublin, as nearly 
as poſſible to that of England, to which he returned in 1173, having firlt ſet- 
tled an Engliſh colony from Briſtol in Dublin, with all the liberties and free 
euſtoms, ſay their charters, which the citizens of Briſtol enjoyed. From 
that time Dublin began to flouriſh-—Thus the conqueſt of Ireland was effec- 
ted by the Engliſh, almoſt with as much cafe as that of Mexico was by the 
Spaniards ; and for much the ſame reaſons, the rude and unarmed ftate 
of the natives, and the differences that prevailed among their princes or 
leaders. | | 

Henry gave the title of lord of Ireland to his fon John, who, in 1185, 
went over in perſon to Ireland ; but John and his giddy Norman courtiers 
made a very ill uſe of their power, and rendered themſelves hateful to the 
Iriſh, who were otherwiſe very well diſpoſed towards the Engliſh. Richard I. 
% ö | . was 
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was too much taken up with the cruſades to pay any great regard ts the af 
fairs of Ireland; but king John, after his acceſſion, made amends for his 
former behaviour towards the Iriſh, He enlarged his father's plan of intro- 
ducing into Ireland Engliſh laws and officers, and he erected that part of 
the provinces of Leiniter and Munſter, which was within the Engliſh pale, 
into twelve counties. I find, however, that the deſcendants of the ancient 
princes in other places paid him no more than a nominal ſubjection. They 
governed by their old Brehon laws, and exerciſed all acts of ſovereignty with- 
in their own ſtates ; and indeed this was pretty much the cale fo late as the 
reign of James I. The unſettled reign of Henry III. his wars and captivi- 
ty gave the Iriſh a very mean opinion of the Engliſh government during his 
reign ; but they ſeem to have continued quiet under his ſon Edward I. 
Gaveſton, the famous favourite of Edward II. acquired great credit while 
he acted as licutenant of Ireland; but the ſucceſſes of the Scotch king, Ro- 
bert Bruce, had almolt proved fatal to the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland, and 
ſuggeſted to the Iriſh the idea of transferring their allegiance from the kings 
ef England to Edward Bruce, king Robert's brother. That prince accor- 
dingly invaded Ireland, where he gave repeated defeats to the Engliſh go- 
vernors and armies; and being ſupported by his brother in perſon, he was 
actually crowned king at Dundalk, and narrowly miſſed being maſter of 
Dublin. The younger Bruce ſeems to have been violent in the exercife of 
his ſovereignty, and he was at lalt defeated and killed by Bermingham, the 
Engliſh general. After this Edward II. ruled Ireland with great modera- 
tion, and paſſed ſeveral excellent acts with regard to that country. 

But during the minority of Edward III. the commotions were again re- 
newed in Ireland, and not ſuppreſſed without great loſs and diſgrace on the 
ſide of the Engliſh. In 1333 a rebellion broke out, in which the Engliſh 
inhabitants had no inconfiderable ſhare, A ſucceſſion of vigorous, brave 

overnors, at laſt quieted the inſurgents 3 and about the year 1361, prince 
F.;onel, ſon to Edward III. having married the heireſs of Ulſter, was ſent; 
over to govern Ireland, and, if poſſible, to reduce its inhabitants to an entire 
conformity with the laws of England. In this he made a great progreſs 
but did not entirely accompliſh it. It appears, at this time, that the Iriſh 
were in a very flouriſhing condition, and that one of the greateſt grievances 
they complained of, was, that the Engliſh ſent over men of mean birth to 
govern them. In 1394, Richard II. finding that the execution of his deſ- 
potic ſchemes in England muſt be abortive without farther ſupport, paſſed 
over to Ireland with an army of 34,000 men, well armed and appointed. 
As he made no uſe of force, the Iriſh looked upon his preſence to be a high 
compliment to their nation, and admired the magnilicence of his court. 
Richard, on the other hand, courted them by all the arts he could employs 
and beſtowed the honour of knighthood on their chiefs. In ſhort, he be- 
haved, fo as entirely to win their affections. But in 1399, after having ac- 
ted in a very deſpotic manner in England, he undertook a freſh expedition to 
Ireland, to revenge the death of his lord lieutenant, the earl of March, who 
had been killed by the wild Iriſh. His army again ſtruck the natives with 
conſternation, and they threw themſelves upon his mercy. It was during 
this expedition, that the duke of Lancaſter landed in, England; and Rich- 
ard upon his return, finding himſelf deſerted by his Engliſh ſubjects, on ao- 
count of his tyranny, and that he could not depend upon the Lriſh, ſurren- 
dered his crown to his rival. 

The Iriſh, after Richard's death, {till retiained a warm affe&ion for the 
houſe of Vork; and upon the revival of that family's claim to the _— — 
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Praced its cauſe. Edward IV. made the earl of Deſmond lord lieutenant of 
Ireland for his ſervices againſt the Ormond party and other adherents of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, and he was the firſt Iriſh chieftain that obtained 
this honor. Even the acceſſion of Henry VII. to thecrown of England did 
not reconcile the Iriſh to his title as duke of Lancaſter ; they therefore read- 
ily joined Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be the eldeſt ſon of Edward IV. 
but for this they paid dear, being defeated in, their attempt to invade Eng- 
land. This made them ſomewhat cautious at firſt of joimmg Perkin War- 
beck, notwithſtanding his plauſible pretences to be the duke of York, ſecond 
ſon of Edward IV. He was, however, at laſt recognized as king by the 
Iriſh ; and in the preceding pages, under the hiſtory of England, the reader 
may learn the event of his pretenſions. Henry behaved with moderation to- 
wards his favourers, and was contented with requiring the Iriſh nobility to 
take a freſh oath of allegiance to his government. This lenity had the deſir- 
ed effects during the adminiſtration of the two earls of Kildare, the earl of 
Surry, and the earl of Ormond. Henry VIII. governed Ireland by ſup- 
porting its chiefs againſt each other, but they were tampered with by the 
emperor Charles V. upon which Henry made his natural fon, the duke of 
Richmond, his lord lieutenant. This did not prevent the Iriſh from breaking 
out into rebellion in the year 1540, under Fitz Gerald, who had been lord 
deputy, and was won over by the emperor, but was at laſt hanged at Ty- 
burn. After this the houſe of Auſtria found their account in their quarrels 
with England, to form a ſtrong party among the Iriſh. 

About the year 1542, James V. king of Scotland, formed ſome preten- 
fions to the crown of Ireland, and was favoured by a ſtrong party among 
the Iriſh themſelves. It is hard to ſay, had he lived, what the conſequence 
of his claim might have been. Henry underſtood that the Iriſh had a mean 
Opinion of his dignity, as the kings of England had hitherto aſſumed no higher 
title than that of lords of Ireland. He therefore took that of king of Ire- 
land, which had a great effect with the native Iriſh, who thought that al- 
legiance was not due to a lord; and, to ſpeak the truth, it was ſomewhat 
ſurpriſing that this expedient was not thought of before. It produced a 
more perfe& ſubmiſſion of the native Iriſh to Henry's government than ever 
had been known; and even O' Nail, who pretended to be ſucceſſor to the 
laſt paramount king of Ireland, ſwore allegiance to Henry who created him 
earl of Tyrone. 

The pope, however, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria, by remitting 
money, and ſometimes ſending over troops to the Iriſh, ſtill Rept up their 
intereſt in that kingdom, and drew from them vaſt numbers of men to their 
armies, where they proved as good ſoldiers as any in Europe. This creat- 
ed inexpreſſible difficulties ro the Englith government, even in the reign 
of Edward VI. but it is remarkable, that the Reformation took place in 
the Engliſh part of Ireland with little or no oppolition. The Iriſh ſeem to 
have been very quiet during the reign of queen Mary ; but they proved 
thorns in the fide of queen Elizabeth. "The perpetual diſputes ſhe had with 
the Roman catholicks, both at home and abroad, gave her great uncaſineſs; 


and the pope and the houſe of Aultria always found new reſources againk her 


in Ireland. The Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of Kinfale ; and the re- 
bellions of Tyrone, who baffled and outwitted her favourite general the earl 
of Eſſex, are well known in Engliſh hiſtery. 
The lord deputy Mountjoy, who ſucceeded Eſſex, was the firſt Engliſh. 
man who gave a moral blow to the practices of the Spaniards in Ireland, by 
defeating them and the Iriſh before Kiafale, and bringing Tyrone priſoner 
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to England]; here he was pardoned by queen Elizabeth in 1602. This dacht 0 


ſhewn to ſuch an offender, is proof of the dreadful apprebenſions Elisabeth 
had from the popiſh intereſt in Ireland. James I. confirmed the poſleſſjorts 
of the Iriſh ; but ſufh was the influence of the pope and the Spaniards 
that the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and their party, planned a new 
rebellion, and attemped to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin; but their plot being 
diſcovered, their chiefs fled beyond feas. They were not idle abroad; for · in 
1608 they inſtigated Sir Calim O' Dogharty to a freſh rebellion, by promifing 
him ſpeedy ſupplies of men and money from Spain. Sir Calim was killed in 
the diſpute, and his adherents were taken and executed. The attainders of 
the Iriſh rebels, which paſſed in the reigns of James and Blizabeth, veſted in 
the crown 511,465 acres, in the ſeveral counties of Donegal, Tyrone, Colera- 
in, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh : and enabled the king to make that pro- 
teſtant plantation in the North of Ireland, which now, from the molt rebel- 
lious province ofthe Kingdom, is the moſt quiet and reformed. 

Thoſe prodigious attainders, however juſt and necceſſary they might be, 
operated Fatally for the Engliſh in the reign of Charles I. The Triſn Ro- 
man Catholics in general, were influenced by their prieſts to hope not only to 
repoſſeſs the lands of their forefathers, but to reſtore the popiſh religion in 
Ireland. Tliey therefore entered into a deep and deteſtable confpiracy for 
maſſacring all the 2 proteſtants in that kingdom. In this they were 
encouraged by the unhappy diffentions that broke out between the king and 
his parliaments in England and Scotland. Their bloody plan being diſcovered 
by the Engliſh Ln at Dublin, prevented that city from falling into 
their hands. 
of maſſacre ; but authors have not agreed as to the numbers who were mur- 
dered ; perhaps they have been N by warm proteſtant writers, ſome 
of whom have mounted the number of the ſufferers to 40, ooo; other accounts 
ſpeak of 10,000 or 12,000 and ſome have even diminiſhed" that number “. 
What followed in conſequence of this rebellion, and the reduction of Ireland 
by Cromwell, who retaliated the cruelties of the Iriſh Papiſts upon them- 

ſelves, belongs to the Hiſtory of England. It is certain that they ſmarted 
ſo ſeverely, that they were quiet during the reign of Charles II. is popiſh 


ſucceſſor and brother James II. even after the Revolution took place, found 
an aſylum in Ireland; and was encouraged to hope, that, by the affifkance of 
the natives there, he might remount his throne : but he was deceived, and his 


own pufillanimity co-operated with his difappointment. He was driven out 
of Ireland by his ſon-in-law, after the battle of the Boyne, the only victory that 
king William ever gained in perſon ; a victory, however, on which depended 
the ſafety of, the proteſtant religion, and the liberties of the Britiſh empire. 
Had James been victorious, he probably would have been reinffated on the 
throne, and nothing elſe could have becu expected than that being irritated by 
oppoſition, victorious over his enemies, and free from every reſtraint, he would 
have trampled upon all rights, civil aud religious, and purfued more arbitrary 
deſigns than before. The army of William cqnſiſted of 36,000 men, that of 
James of 33,000, but advantageouſly ſituated. James, it is true, fought at 
the head of an undiſciplined rabble : but his French auxiliaries were far from 


i be 2 ener =” 1 IX ND 7 1 
* Mr. Guthrie“ account of the numbers killed in the Triſh maſſacre is much below that 
generally given. Mr Hume, after enumerating the various bathurities ptactiſed by the 
Papitts upon the Pooreſtancs, ſays, © by forme computarions,'thoſe, who! peri by ail 
. — — made — 2 4 an * . two hundred Ne 
by the moſt ate, and probably che muſt reaſynable account, they muſt have beer 
« gear 40,000," Hill. of Eogland, vol. vi. p. 377. edit. $vd. 276 PORTA * 
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'of induſtry has enabled the Iris to 


All her ee ion of 
wool and woollen yarn ts any part of Great Britain ; and — 
acts of parliament have been made for permitting the importation 
ſalt beef, pork, butter, cattle, and tallow, from | to Great Brain. 
But though ſome laws and regulations had occaſionally taken place fa- 
vourable to Ireland, it muſt be acknowledged, that the Ababitauts of that 
country laboured under confiderable grievances, in conſequence of ſundry 


9 and injudicious reſtraints of the parliament of Eaghad zeipefiing 
trade. 


The war between Great Britain and her American colonies was attended 
with very important | conſequences in Ireland, By this conteſt, her atten- 
tion. was excited to the reſtrictious on her own manufaQures znd commerce. 
In 1779, therefore, the 1 ha Ireland, in their addreſſes to the throne, 
demanded in, 1 > py ellocation-of their commercial freedom ; 
hopes were out to . — _ ſome partial compliance with 
their x. ;; but - the people of Ireland ſaw that nothing effectual 
was likely 3 3 tion to any relaxation of the com- 
mercial laws was 2 agland, reſolutions were entered i into 
by the inhabitants of trading h towns to prevent the importation of Bri- 
ures, and aſſaciations were entered into of a more effective, but 
4. nature. The dread of an invaſion from France, added to 
the, circumſtance of the militery force of Ireland being continually drained 


; . for the ſu port of the American war, furniſhed a 3 


enemies; this ſpirit ſoon became univerſal throughout the kingdom ; the num- 


of 60,000 men. 

Government ſaw theſe proceedings with aſtoniſhment and 
the leaſt reſiſtance was vain, and a ſal to bring them to ict under the 
authority of the government, was rejected with ſcorn. Having provided for 

\ country, they ſoon he world was the Gra; A. 
free and unlimited commerce with all the world was 


it, which they were unable to repreſs: aceordingly on the 1 
5 eee houſe tre prop fittons for L 
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Ireland the ſperches and rafglutions of the reformers Mtinguilked 
egen, F ene. vet hex eli 


Nee In theſe violent proceed- 


e . fermentation of that might abi 
ur hays: bf we 4 Tak forth Rok horrors of Aer ny. BY . 


— why populace into and regders 

i | try a e exp of bee nd mer. 

the minds of the peo © ip het cortery wry fs a 
of extreme mn their paſſions had b ſo lon ſtimulated by th 
objeQs, are of all athers moſt calculated to mflame, that they ſeem 
to have acquired a morbid'degree of irritability ; thoſe grievances whether 
rea} or imaginary, which in other nations would ſcarcely have ruffled 


calm of domeſtic tranquillity threatened, in that country, to produce 
the horrors of the moſt violent tempeſt. 


the courſe of their proceedings, relative to farliamentary reform, 
intereſts of a more nature frequently divided the attention of the 


ps and were purſued with a moſt intemperate degree of zeal and violence. 


ſeem to have ex that by the reſtitution of commercial freedom, 
hee fs, Bu y to' arrive at the po n 

which can only be obtained by flow progreſs, and is the 
a patient and perſevering induſtry. Difappointed in theſe vifio 


ther fituation was rendered more calamitous by the idlenefs of the lowex 


clafs of rr occupations by the better ſort, 
both of which were to be attributed to the general diſpoſition to political 


3 In order to relieve the diſtreſſes of their own manufacturers, it 8 


was p aer 
i into Ireland; a meaſure dictated by a narrow and ſhort-{ighted 
, but for which 'the had become extremely clamorous. The 
i ure, however, with no woes Oops francs pected te ee 
Io cotiſiq tiger bf ee of t hopes, the people were thrown 


into the moſt violent fermentation, and as there was reaſon to belicve that 


Soon ter this 1 for regulativg 10 finally adjuſtla g the 
intercourſe between the two nations, excited a very ge int ereſl both 
Great Britain and [relaiid, but after having cxcteiled pig? 
legiſlatures of both Kingdgms for u — Fair 
you 238 my we perth then pervaded the ,whole 

ndeed the people country paw become, in co 
ſequence of the concefſions' extarted Sup Great Jos their minds 

cated with doubt and jealoufies ; ſo diſttacted with N 

peculations, that 4 cal and * diſcuſſion of a ſabje&t of ſuch 
nitude was not to be hoped for. The yafortupate ind of his'maj 
happened ſoon after their rejection of the eee abe 
vent was ns knowo L Feeland, than the rage'a FN 
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c obſerve; that the vonduct of the Triſfi 
t ia the whole of this bulneſb is — marked by precipitation and 
and chat che arguments by which the lraders 1 h houſes fup. 
their views were ſuch as in their ultimate application evidently tended 
c — oe the eounection bet vrt the two kingdoms; that this project had been 
| fray. and — no means improbable. Mr. Firzgibbow the attorney 
* the meaſures of the majority 
conſtitutional ' connection betwixt 
1 this'-folemn and al- 
„chat if the two houſes « parliament ſhould in a 


phan aps live to fee Ireland once more in- 
Er Ee Ys gious liberties, to a Britiſh army. 
But while theſe matters were drawing to a — their neceffity was ſu- 
— ſudden and unexpected recovery of the King, and thus the 
_ ee 
team was produced. + 
But the diſeontented and turbulent pits ofthe people of Lrcd were 
| no and had been for ſome time p r — 
ferment, that no — — laſting ; the fire of cord ſome- 
times ceaſed to blaze, bat Tr ů— 
into a flame, upon the ſmalleſt — with any inflammable matter. 
Such was the of the Iriſn nation at the breaking out of the French re- 
volution. It is not therefore ſurprifitig' that the dreadful exploſion which 
nearly ſet Europe on fire, ſhould have almoſt deſtroyed that country. The 
Principles af thoſe who- overturned the old nt of France, have heen 
—— the ſignal for revolt to the diſcontented, to che unprinci- 
1 profligate of all nations. In Britain they ſpread with rapidity, 
and their pro at one time was ſo conſiderable, and the evident intentions 
of the faction ſo as to excite no ſmall degree of apprehenſion and ter- 
ror; but the firmneſs of the executive government, fupported by the good 
{denſe and energy of the Britiſh: nation, carried us nobly thro? * ſtorm. In 
Treland) hefe n minds _e 
People; nflamed by political ſpeculation and irritated by groundleſs uf- 
/266-and | 2 urged into the very laſt © of — 
erer r 


10 2 — — 

nb — — ä —— 
in whoſe aim was to overthrow the» conftitution and government of 
the country; to ſeparate Ireland from Great Britain, and to eſtabliſh a repub- 
be ufter the example of France on the deſtruction of all —ů —y— 
the abolitiqn of ranks, and the ebouſiſent ion of The moſt efficient 
921 of this treaſonable combination was vel. ſociety of united Itiſhmen. 
| 23 foticty/was-eſtablhed in che year 1791 f for ſometime their attention 
ine directed tothe engaging into their a of activity 
1 —— 1 of parliameitary reforin, eit her as 2 ſtep to = 
2 —— — as a over to their real defigns, 
;nevork profecu redoubled en and vigour; | | 
S whole — rigs uf the — | 

_ -flagitwudraudtiteafoiables tendency were circulated with' indefatigable per - 
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. is maturity and fo giving to the ſocieties the ſtrength and conſiſtency of a 
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1 in this manner trained to he inſiruments of the 
No efforts were left untried for bringing their 


revolutionary army ; every mein was employed. which cunning 
could deviſe, for — from the minds of the people all the principles 
either of public be adds few they incited the ſoldier to betray his king, 
they armed the tenant und his wry and they taught the ſervant to 
conſpire with the aſſaſſin of his maſter, thus blaſting the repoſe aud ſecurity of 
private life in its very ſanctuary, and effacing every law of truth, j and 
gratitude, Nor was any artifice omitted, which could either or em- 
barraſs the government; the well affected were intimidated from joining-the 
yeomanry corps 4. magiſtrates, witneſſes, jurors, in a word every claſs and deſ- 
eription of people, who ventured to — laws, we ſe immediately mark- 
ed for deſtruction, and the barbarous atious perpetrated by murderers, 
who iſſued from their dens during the darkneſs of midnight, 4. neither 
ſex nor age, fpread terror and dilmay over the whole face of this * 
and diſtracted country. 
Ia the ſummer 1796 great numbers had 10 en ieee and about 
. with the enemy was opened by the heads 
of the Ape and French affiftance was ſolicited and promiſed to be ſpeedily 
ſent to aid the diſſaſſected in that kingdom; directions were in conſe- 
— by the leaders of the ſocictiey, to — into 
bodies, and to be provided with arms and ammunitiom : theſe dreftions were 
y obeyed ; the focictics aſſumed a military form, and, it appears by 
original papers ſeized at Belfa& on April 1797 that their numbers at 
that period, in the pravince of Ulſter alone, amounted to nearly 100 
An agent was ſoon after ſent to the French directory, acquainting them 
with their preparations ; this _ from various channels of information ap- 
pears to have been the late Lord Fizgerald, who, acccmpanied-bj-Mr. 
O' Connor, proceeded to Switzerland, and had an interview near the French 
frontier with general Hoche, on which occaſion every thing —_— with 
a view to the invaſion; - 
About Otctober 1796 an accredited meſſenger arrived fre de French 
republic, who. came to communicate to the traders of the Iriſh union the 


intention of che French, ſpecdily to invade Ireland wich fifteen thouknd 


— and a great quantity of arms and ammunition ; this attempt vun a ααονν] 
ingly made in December following, when the French fleet took the advantage 
of a thick fog and eſcaped from Breſt unobſerved by admiral \Colpays, 
who: had been g them up for ſ{creral mouths ; meeting with vialent 
ſtorms in their paſſage, the flect was diſperſed, and on the — part of 
| _ co 2 deckers and nine of different claſſes, 8 
ntry bay; the fury of the tempeſt rendering any attempt to impoſ. 
üble, Hors {ear their Ration. an the ⁊ 5th in the evening; un officer und 
ſeven men were driven on ſhore in a boat belonging to one of the French 
ſhips ; this gentleman upon examination, ftated that the ficet upon its Ieavin 
Breft/confitted of about fifty fail, having ou boatd — — 
by general Hoche; and that it was deftimed-to attack. Ireland Tb 
"ance bf this'1 excited a confderable: degwe of alaim in 
loyalty manifeſted itfelf throughout this part of the ki 
aſtration was of their rπ¹t 72 8 
enemy herever it could be fuppoſed = deſent — 
1 15 7 7 had not. ſo fully extended t heaſelveslat that 
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made both, at the [Tuxel and 4 atempt z and in the 28. 
tumn, intelligence was received 9 executive of the union, that the woops 
were actually embarked in the Texel and only wait ed the wind 3 their de- 
2 again, fruſtraied by the glorious and cher memorable victory 
led Duncan over the Dutch fleet on the 11th October 1797, The 
= | ns pr — of * che Iriſh executive was 
up, were fill given cours' might be expected. 
In the mean time the moſt active and vigorous meaſures were purſued againſt 
the conſpirators ; a bill was paſſed probibiting ſeditious meetings 3 another 
commonly called the wiurreftion aft, by which the Lord Lieutenant and 
council were enabled upon the requitition of ſeven of any county, 
to proclaim the whole or auy part thereof to be in a of diſturbance, and 
within theſe Fare this law was te operate 3;and. by another the habeap 
3 was ſuſpended and the yeomaury eſtabliſhed. 
ſuch wee i 1 of the — — of che ad- 
ditional energy of the exceutive government, the em of and op- 
polition to the laws which had been ſo ſucceſsfully made uſe of the former year 
za Ulſter, ——_————— —— — — F 
counties, and every exertion was made to give ſtrength tothe conſpiracy 
by an active ſyſtem of terror to compel t — — wr {a to 
the union rather than to the laws. Our limits do not permit us to enter into a 
detail of the enormitics committed on the praceable and well affected inhabit- 
ants, nor could we ſhock the feelings of the humane reader by a recital of 
barbacities attended with ſuch circumftances of as muſt en- 
tail everlaſting diſgrace upon the lriſh name and nation. It will be ſufficient 
to lay that inthe months of February and March, many parts of the provinces 
of Leinſter and Munſter were actually in palfefion of a murderous banditti, 
and no wght ——— — 2 4. 
tricts in theſe proviaces had been uned, but this meaſure proved ineffec- 
tual, and great numbers of the loyal inhabitants of the counties' of Cork, Lim- 
eric, Tipperary, Kilkenny, Carlow, King's county, Queen's county, Kil- 
dare, and Wicklow were in the courſe of one month ftript of their arms, and 
abliged to nr Under thoſe alarming cir- 
— — the 3ath. March Lord Lieutenant iſſued a proclamation, 
itating that the traiterous-confpiracy, which bad long exited within this Ring- 
dom bad broken out into acts of open rebellion, and giving notice that the 
moſt, dicct and politivg orders were given to the officers commanding his ma- 
——— cm, 9 1 oy them with the utmoſt vigour and decifion for its ſup- 
ming the rebels, and all perſons diſſaffected to his ma- 


| . ̃ mo ſummary and — the promp- 


müde and energy with which theſe onders was executed, were at- 
4 with ſuch; eſſects in diſſolving the union and diſconcerting the 
wa of the conſpiracy, that it became evident to the generality of the 
leaders, they had now no other alternative than to riſe at once ur abandon 
The arreſt ofthe Leinfter committee on the 12 Mareh with 
leading members of the union on the ſame- 
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ing diy : meſſage-to the fame cke wis fent by the Lord Liewtenant to both 


houſes of parliament. 

Notwithſtanding the military precautions that were adopted to count era 
the infurreftion, it took place in the neighbo 
ted ; the meaſures taken in the metropolis pre 
23 ere”, in — — 
ſed by the Armagh militia —— Britiſh 
er; ſeveral other en 


ple i thr pete ch mart 
pt ef the country, in 
all of which the rebels were — . 
led. On the 29 mt wons recei — —— 
ſouthward, and had out in great force in the county of Wexford ; 
nr”: ere hae principal Bengt from to —— 
{a0 ts — tobe called; BHP 


that the re- 
ö ee e/ and in the 
neighbonrbood of Wexford by brigadier re, evacuated the town, 
which was immediately entered by the king's troops without oppoſition. 
The rebels who from Wexford, in different places, attempted ts 
make a ſtand, and co the ſcattered remains of their adherents, but fuck 
ve energy of the offices and ſoldiers, that all their en- 
— ger: attacked, defeated, and Mat Del 
quarters, and tranquillity „ * 4 
1 ſome fri K 
peared in Killala- bay, laniled about — — — 
tity of arms. and ammunition. As the ſtrength of the rebellion was now 
cock of Separ. —— — and on the 


tion of them Lilled or taken; Another effort was made by the French 
to ſupport, or rather to rekiudle the flames of rebeltion in Ireland. On the 
117th of September, & fleet. failed from France, | deſtined ſor that 


country, 
canfiſting of a hip of 1 — heavy frigates, a {chooner, and a brig 4 
A abe ben il eng en 2 — — 
nere ſfary for the eftabliſknittot of their views; on the rTth- of Octuber, 
fleet was diſcovered by the fquadron under Sir J. B. Werren, Sho imme- 
diately gave chaſe ; next morning he came up with them, attacked nd de- 
feated them ; the whole fleet except one dr two „ "was" captured. 
This blow, 3 —— che hopes entertain. 
od by the French directory, of making themſelves maſters of Ireland hy u 
2 with the tratars of that kingdom. Bands of banditzi' comtinned 
time after this, to inſeſt the country; part ienlarhy che county of 
— property to a great amount wa in ſhort time deſtroyed; im this 
plunder of houſes and houghinꝑ of cattle; ſcarce anight paſſed in-wmneh groupes 
of .5 or (Go-oftheſe miſeteates — —¼64 
murdering, and plundering the: mduftrious \and well affettart iulan- 
bitane z but by the-vigilance- and adtivity of the troops, they were? packs. 
— 4 —— and either on taken or deflroyetd.» 1 orb uot; 
we acerely 
of a conſpiracy ng — — —ñ — the 
eker Eee der cke — — — 
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infernal 
they effected the corruption of the maſs of the people, ſetting them looſe 
from every political and moral reſtraint, and rendering them the active inſtru- 


ments of an unprincipled and deſperate band, in” a ſyſtem of wickedneſs - 
without a parallel. | 


That men of weak 28 or ſuch as had not properly attended 


operations, or the wide diffuſion of thoſe wicked principles by which 


to the principles upon which the French revolution was conducted, ſhould 
at. firſt be led away with the ſpecious theories of the philoſophiſts may admit 
of ſome excuſe but when during the ſpace of ten years, tuin and 

tion have continued to overwhelm and deſolate that unfortunate and devoted 
country; when their mild and gracious ſovereign has been facrilegiouſly mur- 
dered ; his royal conſort and family, the heroic partners of his cruel and pro- 
trated ſufferings, put to an ignominious death ; the clergy and nobility, with 
almoſt every gentleman of landed property, either maſſacred, robbed, or 
baniſhed ; the citizens of her moſt flouriſhing and proſperous cities fallen 
victims to the unfeeling and diabolical barbarity of ſyſtematic aſſaſſins; their 
wives and daughters ſacrificed to the brutal luſt of their deftroyers ; them- 
ſelves either periſhing by the hand of the executioner or collected in the pub- 
lic ſquares without diſtinction of ſex or age, and flaughtered by thouſands, 


or doomed to languiſh in hopeleſs miſery, in noiſome and peſtileatial dun- 


eons; in ſhort, after ſuch a long, unbroken, melancholy train of woes 
lowing one upon another in France; we cannot too ſtrongly execrate 


the deligns of thoſe wretches who had conſpired to reduce their principles to 


practice in this happy country, and to pollute theſe facred abodes of e, 
and of proſperity, with blood and maſſacre; our warmeſt gratitnde is due to 
the ſupreme diſpoſer of all things, whoſe protecting care hath defended us 
from the machinations of our enemies, and averted the dreadful calamity 
which was 8 us: and after him to the vigilance of the execut- 
ive government, to the activity of the army, and to the zealous co-operation 
of his majeſty's loyal and affectionate * ＋ * | 
The conſolidation of the _— by e union of Ireland — 
Britain, ſeems now to be the only thi wanting to com our ſecurity. 
This ſubje& was laid before the Bk houſe of n Pitt; his 
ſpeech on this occakion was eloquent, perſpicuous and argumentative ; with his 


- uſual firmneſs FD refuted all the calumnies, the miſ- 
| e 


repreſentations and falf ions of its opponents, both as to the principle 
of the meaſure, the terms to be propoſed for adoption, and the means of car- 


| ryiog it into execution ; by the. oppoſition it was combated with their uſual 


but after undergoing an ample diſcuſſion it received the approbation 
of a great majority in both houſes. the ſubjeft came to be confidered 


in the Iriſh parliament, its reception was ſuch as was unworthy of a deliberat- 


ive body ; adverſity, it appeared, had not yet calmed their furious ſpirits, and 
on this occaſion diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a renewal of the ſame in- 
temperate violence, which bai characterized their debates on former occaſions ; 
dazzled and bewildexed by a phantom, they were in 


capable of truly perceiving 


and appreciating a ſubject of ſuch magnitude, in all its bearings and relations; 


but when paſſion have ſubſided and ſound judgement reſumed the reins, 
there is every reaſon to hope that they will y agree to a meaſure ſo 
evidently conducive to their true intereſt. England, and Ireland 
will then form a triple cord which no man can break, the firm guarantees of 
each others being and each others rights: OR 

gt | nw din Mins Capitol: immobile saxum 
Accolet ; et imperium Pater Romanus habebii. 
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Mediterranean and the 
South and by the Bay of Biſcay, W 
, . The ancient provinces. of this kingdom have been divided by 
ar into 83 departments *, as follows. 
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lands, on the North; by Germany, Sitzend and Italy, Eaſt; by the 
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_ Names uu Cuimate.] France took its name from the Francs, or 
 Fretmen, a German nation, reſtleſs and enterprizing, who cenquered the 
Gauls, the ancient inhabitants: and the Roman force not being able to re- 
2 they were permitted to ſettle in the country by treaty. By its 

uation, it is the moſt compact kingdom perhaps in the world, and well 
fitted for every purpoſe both of power and commerce; and fince the begin- 
ning of the 12th century the inhabitants have availed themſelves of many of 
their natural advantages. The air, particularly that of the interior parts 
of the kingdom, is in general mild and wholeſome ; but ſome late authors 
think it is not nearly ſo ſalubrious as is pretended ; and it muſt be -acknow- 
ledged, that the Freneh have been but too ſucceſsful in giving the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain falſe ſſeſſions in favour of their own country. It 
muſt indeed be owned, that their weather is move cher ond fats than in 
England. In the northern provinces, however, the winters are more intenſ- 
ly cold, and the inhabitants not ſo well ſupplied with firing, which in France 
lu chiefly of wood. | 

SoiL AND WATER.] France is happy in an excellent ſoil, which pro- 
duces corn, wine, oil, and almoſt every luxury of life. Some of their fruits 
have a higher flavour than thoſe of England; but neither the paſturage nor 
' tillage ure comparable to ours. The heats in many parts burn up the 
ground, ſo that it has no. verdure, and the foil barely produces as much rye 
and cheſnuts as ſerve to ſubſiſt the poor inhabitants; but the chief misfor- 
tune attending the French ſoil is, that the inhabitants having 'bnt a precari- 
ous ſecurity in their own property, do not apply themſelves ſufficiently to 
cultivation and agriculture. But nature has done wonders for them, and both 
animal and vegetable productions are found there in vaſt plenty. 

Notwithſtanding great efforts made in agriculture, much of the land re- 
mains uncultivated'; and though ſome provinces, as Alſace and Langue- 
doc, yield an exuberance of corn, it is frequently imported. Indeed all Eu- 
rope, one year with another, does not produce ſufficient corn for its own con- 
ſumption, and it is neceſſary to have ſupplies from the luxuriant harveſt of 
Amen 


CA. 
The Freneh have of late endeavoured to ſupply the loſs arifiag from their 
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 * Rivnns AnD Lanes.) The principal rivers in France are the Loire, the 


Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine. The Loire takes itz courſe north and 
north weſt, being, with all its windings, from its fource to the ſea, computed 
to run about 500 miles. The Rhone flows on the fouth-weft to Lyons, 
and then runs on due ſouth till it falls into the Mediterranean. The Garon- 


Lewis XIV. The Seine, ſoon after its riſe, runs to the north-weſt, vifiting 
Troyes,” Paris, and Rouen, in its way, and falls into the Engliſh Channel at 
Havre. To theſe we may add the Soanne which falls into the Rhone at Ly- 
ons ; the Charente, which riſes near Havre de Grace, and diſc itſelf 
into the Bay of Biſcay at Rochfort. The Rhine, which riſes in Switzerland, 
is the eaſtern boundary between France and Germany, and receives the Moſ- 
elle and the Sarte in its paſſage. The Somme, which runs north-weſt 
through Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh channel below Abbeville. The 
Var, which riſes in the Alps, and runs ſouth, —_— Italy, 
and falling into the Mediterranean, weft of Nice. Adour runs from 
eaſt to through Gaſcoigne, and falls into the Bay of Biſcay, below the 


Ba 
The vaſt adrantage, both. in commerce and conrenicncy, which ariſes to 
France from thoſe rivers, is wonderfully improved by the artificial rivers and 
canals which ferm the chief glory of the-reign of Lewis XIV. That of 
was begun in the year 1666, and compleated in 1680 ; it was 
intended for a communication between the ocean and the Mediterranean, for 
the ſpeedier paſſage of the French fleet: but h it was carned on at an 
immenſe expence, for 100 miles, over hills and valkes, and even through a 
mountain in one place, it has not anſwered that purpoſe. By the canal of 
Calais, travellers eafily paſs by water from thence to St. Omer, Graveline, 
Dunkirk, Vpres, and other The canal of Orleans is another noble 
work, and runs a courſe of eighteen to the immenſe benefit of the 
* an the royal revenue. France a with other canals of the like 
ind, which render her inland navigation inexpreſhibly commodious and 
Few lakes are ſound in this country. There is one at the top of a hill 
near Alegre, which the v report to be bottomleſs. There is another 
at Iffpire, in Auvergne; one at La Beſſe, in which if you throw a ftone, 
it caufes a noiſe like thunder. HY oa. 
MinsRAL WATERS, and} The waters of Bareges which lie near the 
REMARKABLE SPRINGS. borders of Spain, under the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, have of late been to all the others of France, for the recovery 


of health. The beſt judges think, however, that the cures performed 
| | 3L3z | 


and 
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the lalubrity of the air and ſoil, than to the virtues of the waters. The 
waters-of Sultzbach in Alſace are faid to cure the palſy, weak nerves, and 
the ſtone. At Bagueiis, not far from Bareges, are ſeveral wholeſome mine- 
rals and baths, to which —— reſort as to the Engliſh baths, at ſpring 
and autumn. Forges in Normandy is celebrated for its mineral waters; 
and thoſe of St. Amand cure the gravel and obſtructions. It would be end- 
leſs to enumerate , all the other or pretended mineral wells in France, as 
well as many remarkable ſprings ; but there is one near Aigne, in Au- 
vergne, which boils violently, and makes a noiſe like water thrown upon 
lime; it has little or no taſte, but has a poiſonous quality, and the birds that 
drink of it die inſtantly. 1 
Mzrals AND MINERALS.] France has many unworked mines, which 
would be very productive, if duly attended to, but at preſent do not yield 
minerals {ufficient for conſumption ; ſteel alone is imported, to the annual 
value ef 125,c00l. Languedoc is ſaid to contain veins of gold and ſilver. 
Alſace has mines of filver and copper, but they are too expenſive to be 
wrought. Alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, and coal, are found in many parts 
of the kingdom. Bretagne abounds in mines of iron, copper, tin, and lead. 
Salt-petre is made in every part of the kingdom, and ſea-ſalt is now procured 
free from oppreſſive duty, but not remarkable for its purity. At Laverdau, 
in Cominges, there is a mine of chalk. At Berry there is a mine of oker, 
which ſerves for melting of metals, and for dying, particularly the belt drab 
cloth; and in the province of Anjou are ſeveral quarries of fine white tone. 
Some excellent turquoiſes (the only gem that France produces) are found in 
Languedoc; and great care is taken to keep the mines of marble and free- 
ſtone: open all over the kingdom. | | 
' VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- France abounds in excellent roots, 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAN which are more proper for ſoups than 
thoſe of England. As to all kinds of ſeaſoning and fallads they are more 
plentiful, and in ſome-places better than in England ; they being next to their 
vines, the chief object of their culture. | | 
France produces excellent fruits of all kinds, particularly grapes, figs, 
es, cheſnuts, cyder in the northern prgvinces, and capers in the ſouthern. 
E uces annually, though not enough for conſumption, above twelve 
million pounds of tobacco, beſides hemp, flax, manna, ſaffron, and many drugs. 
Alſace, Burgundy, Lorraine, and eſpecially the Pyrenee mountains, ſupply it 
lentifully with timber and other wood. Silk is ſo plentifully produced, be- 
what is imported, as to afford a conſiderable trade. The cattle and 
horſes are neither very numerous nor very good, but it has many flocks of fine 
Herp; * ſo great is the couſumption, that both ſheep and wool are import- 
ed. The province of Gaſtenois produces great quantities of ſaffron The 
wines of Champagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, and other provinces 
of France, are ſo well known, that they need only be mentioned. It is ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve, that though they differ very ſenſibly in their taſte and pro- 
perties, yet all of them are excellent, particularly thoſe of Champagne, Bur- 
ndy, Bourdeaux, Pontacke, Hermitage, and Frontiniac : and there are 
ew conſtitutions, be they ever ſo valetudinary, to which ſome one or other of 
them is not adapted, . © | ih, 
Wine, the ſtaple, is made to the value of 1 5,000,c00l. annually, more than 
an eight part of which, befides brandy and vinegar, is exported. Olive oil is 
made in large quantities, particularly in the provinces next the Mediterranean; 
the contemption ja-fo quent, that much of it & awported from Italy: the 
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joferior. ſort ſupplies the ſoap manufaRories, of which, there are thirty fix at 
Marſeilles. a 


Oak, elm, aſh, and other timber, common in England, is found in France f 
but it is ſaid, that the internal parts of the kingdom begin to feel the want of 


fuel. A great deal of ſalt is made at Rhee, and about ort on the coaſt. 


of Santoign. Languedoc produces an herb called kali, which when burnt, 
makes excellent barilla, or pot- aſnes. The French formerly were famous for 


horticulture, but they are at preſcnt far inferior to the- Engliſh bath in the 


manag ement and diſpoſitions of their gardens. Prunes and capers are pro- 
duced at Bourdeaux and. near Toulon. 

France contains few animals, either wild or tame, that are not to be found. 
in England, excepting wolves. Their horſes, black cattle, and ſheep, are far 
inferior to the Engliſh ; nor is the. wool of their ſheep ſo fine. The hair and 
{kin of the chamois, or mountain goats, are more valuable than thoſe of Eng- 
land. We know of no difference between the marine productions of France 
and thoſe of England, but that the former is not ſo well ſerved, even on the ſea 
coaſts, with ſak water fiſh. . There is a conſiderable herring fiſhery and one 
for anchovies to the annual amount of 83, oool. befides more important ſiſheries 
upon the coaſt of America and Newfoundland. 

FoxzsTs.] The chief foreſts of France are thoſe of Orleans, which con- 


- Fains 144,000 acres of wood of various kinds, oak, elm,aſh, &c. and the foreſt of 


Fontainblean near as large; and near Morghiſmoir is a foreſt of tall, ſtraight 
timber, of 4000 trees. Beſides theſe, large numbers of woods, ſome of them 
deſerving the name of foreſts, lie in different provinces ; but too remote from 
ſea carriage to be of much national utility. 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, According to the moſt 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. authentic calculations, it is 


not probable that France before the revolution contained above 24,000,000 


of / inhabitants ; at preſent, its population muſt be reduced greatly below 
that number. It was formerly ſuppoſed, by ſome. ſpeculative men, that 
the population of France had for many years been upon the decline ; but, 
upon an accurate inveſtigation, the reverſe appeared to be fact; though this 
country certainly loſt a great number of valuable inhabitants, by the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes 

The French, in their perſons, are rather lower than their neighbours : but 
they are well proportioned and active, and more free than other nations, in 
2 from bodily deformities. The ladies are celebrated more for their 


prightly wit than perſonal beauty; the peaſantry in general, are remark- 


ably ordinary, and are beſt deſcribed by being contraſted with women of the 


fame ranks in England. The nobility and gentry accompliſh themſelves in 


the academical exerciſes of dancing, fencing, and riding; in the practice of 
which they excel all their neighbours in ſkill and gracefulneſs. They are 
fond of hunting ; and the gentry bave now left oft their heavy jack boots, 
their hnge war-ſaddle, and monſtrous curb bridle in that exerciſe, and ac- 
gommogate themſclves to the Engliſh manners. 


The genius and manners of the French are well known, and have been 


the ſubje& of many able pens. A national vanity is their predominant cha- 
racter; and they are perhaps the ouly people ever beard of, who have de. 
Ius the year 1598. Henry IV, who was s proteitant, and juctly Byled the Great afrer 
fighting Ne wes —— crown of — Pos — — ns e dict 1 — which ſccured 
the Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their religion; but his edi& was revoked by Lewis 


XIV, which, with 9 — — drove the people to England, Holland, 


and other Proteſtant countries, they eſtabliſhed the fk manuſacture, to the great 
prejuaics of the aovatry that poripentad. them 1 
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rived great utility from a national weakneſs. It ſupports them under misfor- 
tunes, and impels them to actions to which true courage inſpires others na- 
tions. This character, however, is conſpicuous only in the higher and mid- 
dling ranks, where it produces excellent officers ; for the common ſoldiers 
of France have few or no ideas of heroiſm. Hence it has been obſerved, 
with great juſtice, of the French and Engliſh, that the French officers will 
lead, if their ſoldiers will follow, and the Engliſh ſoldiers will follow, if their 
officers will lead. | 

The French affect freedom and wit ; but faſhionable dreſſes and diver- 
= engroſs 22 of their converſation. Their diverſions are much 
the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh, but their gallantry is of a different 
complexion. Their AT ts the fair nerates into 2 in 
the men, and in the ladies it is kept up by admitting of indecent freedoms ; 
but the ſeeming levities of both ſexes are ſeldom attended with that crimina- 
tity gwhich, to people not uſed to their manners, they ſeem to indicate ; 
nor are the huſbands fo indifferent, as we are apt to imagine, about the con- 
duct of their wives. The French are — a credulous and litigious z 
but of all people in the world they bear adverſity and reduction of circum- 
ſtances with the beſt grace; though in proſperity many of them are apt te 
be inſolent, win, arbitrary, and imperious. An old French, officer 71s an 
entertaining and inſtructive companion, and indeed the moſt rational ſpecies 
of all the French gentry. | 

The French have been much cenſured for inſincerity ; but this charge has 
been carried too far, and the imputation is generally owing to their exceſs 
of civility, which throws a ſuſpicious lght upon their candour. The 
French, m private life, have certainly many amiable characters, and a great 
number of inſtances of generofity and difintereftedneſs may be found amongſt 
them. 

It is doing the French no more than juſtice to acknowledge, that, as they 
are themſelves polite, ſo they have given a poliſh to the ferocious manners, 

and even virtues of other nations. They have long poſſeſſed the lead in 
taſte, faſhion, and dreſs ; but it ſeems now to be in the wane, and they them- 
ſelves think very favourably of the Engliſh. This alteration of opinion has 
not, however, entirely taken its riſe from their wits and learned men, and 
fill leſs from their courtiers, or the middle ranks of life. The ſuperior or- 
ders of men in France are of a very different caft from thoſe below them. 
Independent by their rank and fortunes, they think and act for themſelves. 
They are open to conviction, and examine things to the bottom. They ſaw 
during the war before the laſt, the management of their armies, their finances, 
and fleets, with filent indignation, and their reaſearches were favourable te 
the Engliſh. The concluſion of the peace of Fontainbleau, and the viſits 


which they have fince paid to England, have improved that good opinion; 


the courtiers themſelves have fallen in with it; and, what ſome years ag 
would have been thought incredible, people of faſhion in France now ſtudy 
the Engliſh language, and imitate them in their cuſtoms, amuſements, dreſs, 
and buildings. They both imitate and admire our writers; the names of 
Bacon, Locke, Newton, Milton, Pope, Addiſon, Hume, Robertſon, 
Richadſon, and many others of the K and preſent century, are ſacred a- 
mong the French of any education ; and, jto ſay the truth, the writings of 
fuch men have equ · y contributed, with our military reputation, to raiſe the 
name of Great Britain to that degree in which it has been held of late by 


foreign nations, and to render our language more univerſal, and even a ne- 


eeſſary ſtudy among foreign nobility. But we catinot quit this a” 


. 
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giving a more minute 
. this from the remarks of a late ingenious traveller, Smol- 
ature. 


with which he is indulged from his tender years, he learns like a parrot, by 
rote, the whole circle, of French compliments, which are a ſet of phraſes, 
ridiculous even to a b; and thoſe he throws out indiſcriminately to 
all women without diſtinction, in the exerciſe of that kiad of addreſs which 
is here diſtinguiſhed by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe, by the 
repetitzon of which he becomes very pert, very familiar, and very impertinent. 
A Frenchman, in canſequence of his mingling with the females from his ir- 
fancy, not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and humours, but 
grows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand little offices, which are 
overlooked by other men, whoſe time hath been ſpent in making more valu- 
able acquiſitions. He enters, without ceremony, a lady's bed-chamber, 
while ſhe is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs, ber ſhift, and helps 
to put it on. He attends at her toilette, regulates the diſtribution of ber 

and adviſcs pms 6s ny on the A, he viſits her when ſhe 
is dreſſed, and pergeives the. impropriety in coiffure, he infilts 
adjufting it with his own hands. If he ſees a curl, or even 222 
maſs, he produces his comb, his ſciflars, and pomatum, and ſets. it to rights 
with the dexterity of a profeſſed frizeur. He {quires her to every place ſhe 
viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure ; and, by dedicating his whole time to 
ker renders himſelf neceſſary to her occaſions. In ſhort, of all the coxcombs 
on the face of the earth, a French petitmaitre is the moſt impertinent ; and 
they are all petits maitret, from the marquis who glitters in lace and em- 
broidery, to the garcon bur biere (barber's boy) covered with meal, whe 
ſtruta with his hair in a long queue, and his hat under his arm. 

« A Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Even 
the ſoldiers in France wear a long queue, and this ridiculous foppery has de- 
ſcended to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy who cleans ſhoes at the 
corner of a ſtrect, has a, tail of this kind hanging down to his rump : and the 
beggar who drives, an aſs, wears his hair, en gucue, though, perhaps, he has 

% I ſhall only mention one cuſtom more, which ſeems to carry human 
affectation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance : that is the 
manner in which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted. It igene- 
ws | ſuppoſed, that part of the rr 
v ion for very different purpoſes; namely, to help a had or 
3 heighten the graces, or conceal the defects of nature, as well 
as the ravages of tune, I ſhall not enquire whether it is juſt and honeſt b 


. 
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impoſe in this manner ori mankind ; if it is not honeſt, it may be allowel 
to be artful and politic, and ſhews, at leaſt, a defire of being agreeable. But 
to lay it on, as the faſhion in France preſcribes to all the ladies of condition, 
who cannot appear without this badge of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe themſelves 
in ſuch a manner, as to render them odious and deteſtable to every ſpeRatof, 
who has the leaſt reliſh left for nature and propriety. As for the ard or 
white, with which their necks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it may be in ſome 
meaſure excuſeable, as their ſkins are naturally brown, or fallow but the 
rouge, which is daubed on their faces, from the chin up to the without 
the leaſt art or dexterity, not only deftroys all diſtinction of features, but 
renders the aſpett really frightful, or at leaſt conveys nothing but ideas of 
diſguſt and averfion. Without this horrible maſk, no married lady is admit- 
ted at court, or in an ite aſſembly ; and it is a mark of diſtinftion which 
none of the lower clafes dare aſſume.” | | 

The above picture of the manners of the French nation is drawn with wit 
and ſpirit ; and is in ſome reſpects highly characteriſtic ; ,but it is certain! 
not a flattering portrait ; and the faults and failings of this vivacious 11 
are, perhaps, by the author whom we have tranſcribed, too much magnified. 
With all their deſects the French have many good qualities, and are un- 
doubtedly a very agreeable people to reſide among, at leaſt for a time; on 
aceount of the politeneſs of their manners, the great attention they pay 
to ſtrangers, and the general taſte for literature which prevails among thofe 
in the better ranks of life. The French literati have great influence even 

in the gay and diſſipated city of Paris. Their opinions not only determine 
the merit of works of taſte and ſcience, but they have conſiderable weight 
with reſpect to the manners and ſentiments of people of rank, and of the 
public in general, and conſequently are not without effect in the meaſures of 
vernment. | MB. 388... +: 

Dazss.] The French dreſs of both ſexes is ſo well known, that it is need- 
leſs to expatiate upon them here; but, indeed, their dreſs in cities and towns 
is ſo variable, that it is next to impoſſible to deſcribe it- They certainly have 
more invention m that particular than any of their neighbours, and their 
conſtantly changing their faſhions is of infinite ſervice to their manufactures. 
With regard to the _— they poſſeſs one capital ſuperiority, which is, 
that the clothes of ſexes, and their ornaments, are at leaſt one third 
» - 6b. | | | | 

en a ſtranger arrives in Parris, he finds it neceſſary to ſend for the tay- 

lor perruquier, hatter, ſhoe-maker, and every other tradeſman concerned in 
the equipment of the human body. He muſt even change his buckles, and 
the form of his ruffles ; and, though at the riſk of his life, ſuit his clothes 
to the mode of the ſeaſon. For example, though the weath& ſhould be 
"ever ſo cold, he muſt wear his habit Pete, or demi-ſarfon, without preſuming 
to put on a warm dreſs before the day which faſhion” has fixed for that pur- 
ez and neither old age nor infirmity will excuſe à man for wearing his 

t upon his head, either at home or abroad. Females are, if poſſible, till 
more ſubje& to the caprices of faſhion. All their facks and negligees mult 
be altered and new trimmed. They muſt have new caps, new laces, new 
ſhoes, and their hair new cut. They muſt have their tulferies for the fum- 


mer, their flowered filks for the ſpring and autumn, their fattins and dam- | 


aſks for winter. The men too muſt provide themſelves with « camblet fuit, 
trimmed with filver for ſpring and autumn, with filk clothes for ſummer, 


and cloth laced with gold, or velvet for winter; and he muſt wear his bag 
thoſe 


wig à le pigeon, Thus variety of dreſs is abſelutely indiſpeuſable for 
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thoſe who pretend to any rank above the mere vulgar ; all ranks, from the 
higheft downwards, uſe powder; and even the rabble, according to their abi- 
lities, imitate their ſuperiors in the fopperies of faſhion. The common 
ple of the country, however, till retain, without any material deviation, the 
old - faſhioned modes of dreſs, the large hat, and moſt enormous jack boots, 
with ſuitable ſpurs ; and this contrait is even perceivable a few miles from 
Paris. In large cities, the clergy, lawyers, phyſicians, and merchants, ge- 
nerally dreſs in black ; and it has been obſerved, that the French nation, in 
their modes of dreſs, are in ſome meaſure governed by commercial circum- 
ſtances. , 
+ The firſt national aſſembly in their new conſtitution {retained the Ro- 
man Cathalic religion in France, allowing religious liberty to all other 
ſets. By the laws of that conſtitution, no man was to be moleſted for his 
opinions, nor interrupted in the exerciſe of his religion. The territorial 
poſſeſſions of the Gallican church were claimed as national property, 
and diſpoſed of through the medium of a paper money called affignats, for 
the creditors of the ſtate 3 and the clergy made dependent upon penſionary 
eſtabliſhments paid out of the national treaſury ; out of which alſo were paid 
the expences of worſhip, the religious, and the poor. All monaſtic eſtabliſh- 
ments were ſuppreſſed ; but the friars and nuns were allowed to obſerve 
their vows, and nuns optionally to remain in their convents, or retire upon 
penſions. 1 

The clergy were elective by the people, and took an oath to obſerve the 
laws of the new conſtitution“ . They notified to the biſhop of Rome their 
union in doctrine, paid him no fees, nor acknowledged any ſubordina- 
tion to his authority. They were ſupplied with lodgings upon their livings, 


whereon they were obliged to reſide and perform the dutias of their office. 


They voted as active citizens, and were eligible to ſome lay-offices in the 
diſtricts, but to no principal ones. | 

The whole country was divided into nine metropolitan circles, had a 
Metropolitan Biſhop with a ſynod in each, belides one for Paris. The 
metropolitan biſhop was confirmed by the eldeſt biſhop in his circle. Appeals 
were made from the biſhops to theſe ſynods. + 

A biſhop was appointed to each of the eighty-three departments, which 


formed ſo many dioceſes. They were appointed by the electoral aſſembly of 


the department, and confirmed by the metropolitan biſhop, but muſt have 
held an eccleſiaſtical office fifteen years. The ſalaries was from 50ol. to 840l. 
per annum. Each dioceſe had alſo a ſeminary, with three vicars, and a vi- 
car general to prepare ſtudents for holy orders, and theſe vicars formed a 
council for the biſhop. f 

But this new conſtitution of the church was of ſhort duration, it ſeems to 


| have been only a preparatory ſtep to what ſoon after followed, the abſolute 


proſeription of the Chriſtian religion. There is no doubt but the party 
which has been ultimately victorious in France, had this in-view from the 
beginning of the revolution, as well as the deſtruction of the monarchy ; at 
preſent therefore therefis no eſtabliſhed religion in that country. In their 
public- ſhews and feſtivals the people have been accuſtomed to witneſs the 
moſt ſhocking indignities committed both againſt natural and revealed reli- 
gion ; and if the | of their rulers is proportionate to the ardour of 
their zeal, all regard to either will be baniſhed from the minds of that people. 

3M France 


* Many of the clergy, called refrafto y prieſts, from a conſcientious refuſal of this 
cath, ha vc been enje ed from their benificee, and many the of popular curates made 
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France contains more than two millions of non-catholics ; and the ph 
tanto, who are y increaſing, are in proportion to the catholics, as one 
to twelve. are already many regular congregations; viz. German 
Lutherans, French and Swiſs Calviniſts, Bohemian Anabaptiſts, and Wal- 
loon or Flemiſh Difſidents, beſides many chapels for the ambaſſadors. It 
alſo contains many Jews. 

LanGuace.] One of the wiſeſt meaſures of Lewis XIV. was his en- 
couragement of every propoſal that tended to the purity and perfection of 
the French language. He ſucceeded fo far as to render it the moſt univer- 
ſal of all the living tongues ; a circumſtance that tended equally to his great · 
neſs and his glory, for his court and nation thereby became the ſchool of 
arts, ſciences, and politeneſs. The French language, at preſent, is chiefly 
compoſed of words radically derived from the Latin, with many 
derivatives introduced by the Franks. It is now rather on the decay: its 
corner ſtones, fixed under Lewis XIV. are as it were looſened ; and in the 
preſent. mode of writing and expreſſing themſelves, the modern French aban- 
don that grammatical ſlandard, which alone can render a language claſſical 
and permanent. 

As to the properties of the language, they are undoubtedly greatly in- 
ferior to the Engliſh : but they are well adapted to ſubjects void of eleva- 
tion or paſſion. It is well accommodated to dalliance, compliments, and 
common converſation. 

The Lord's Prayer in French is as follows: Notre Pere qui er aux cicuæ, 
ton nom ſoit ſanfiifie. Ton regne vienne. Ta volonts ſoit faite en la terre comme 
au ciel. Donne nous anjourd hus notre pain quotidien. Pardonne nous nos gen- 
ces, comme nous pardonnons @ cenx qui nous ont offencez. Et ne nous indui point 
en tentation, mais mous deli ure du mal : car a toi eft te regne, la puiſſance, & la 
gloire aux frecles des fiecles. Amen. 

LANG AND LEARNED MEN. The French, like the other nations 
of Europe, were for many centuries immerſed in barbarity. 'Fhe firſt learn- 
ing they began to acquire, was not of that kind which improves the under. 
ſtanding, corrects the taſte, or regulates the affections. It conſiſted in a 


ſubtile and quibbling logic which was more adapted to prevert than improve 


the faculties. But the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman writers, which 
firſt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the French, and gave a new turn 
to their literary purſuits. This, — with the encouragement which 
the polite and learned Franeis I. gave to all men of merit, was extremely 
beneficial to French literature. During this reign, many learned men ap- 
peared in France, who greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their writings ; 
among whom were Budeus, Clement Marot, Peter du Chatel, Rabelais, and 
Peter Ramus. The names of Henry and Robert Stephens, are alſo men- 
tioned by every real ſcholar with reſpect. It was not, however, till the 
ſeventeenth century, that the French began to write with el in their 
own language. Academie Francoiſe was formed for 2 e: 
and though their labours, confidered as a body, were not fo ſuc as 
might have been expected, ſome particular academicians have done great ſer- 
vice to letters. In fact, literary ips are ſeldom very ſucceſsful. 
Of this we have a remarkable e in the preſent caſe. The Academy 
iſhed a dictionary for improving the French : it was univer- 

y deſpiſed. Furetieres, a academician, another: it meets 
with 2 . | : 3 
Lewis vis the Auguſtus of France. The protection he gave to 
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tetters, and the penſions he beſtowed on learned men, both at home and 
abroad, which, by calculation, did not amount to above 12,000l. per an- 
num, have gained him „ than all the military enterpriſes, upon 
which he expended ſo many ions. The learned men who i 


in 
France during this reign, are too numerous to be mentioned. Their tragic 


poets, Racine and Corneille, have deſervedly obtained a ta- 
tion ; the firſt was diſtinguiſhed for {kill in moving the 2 
for 7 and both, for the and juſtneſs of their painting, the 
elegance of their taſte, and their ſtrict adherence to the rules of the drama, 
Moliere would have exhauſted the ſubjects of comedy, were they not every 
where inexhauſtible, and particularly in France. In the works of fatire and 
criticiſm, Boileau, who was a cloſe imitator of the ancients, poſſeſſed uncom- 
mon merit: But France has not yet produced an epic that can be 
mentioned with Milton's ; nor a genius of the ſame exteuſive and. univerſal 
kind with Shakeſpeare, equally fitted for the gay and the ſerious, the hum- 
orous and the ſublime. In the eloquence of the pulpit and of the bar, the 
French are greatly our ſuperiors : Boſſuet, Bourdalone, Flechier, and Maſ- 
fillon, have carried pulpit eloquence to a degree of perfection which we may 
approach to, but can hardly be expected ever to ſurpaſs The genius, how- 
ever, of their religion and government is extremely unfavourable to all im- 
provements in the moſt uſeful branches of philoſophy. All the eftabliſh- 
ments of Lewis XIV. for the advancement of ſcience, were not able to 
counterbalance the influence of the clergy, whoſe intereſt is to keep man- 
kind ignorant in matters of religion and morality ; and the influence of the 
court and miniſtry, who have an equal intereſt in concealing the natural 
rights of Mankind, and every ſound principle of government. The French 
have not therefore ſo many good writers on moral, religious, or political 
ſubjects, as have 2 in Great Britain. But France has produced ſome 
great men who do honour to humanity ; whoſe career no obſtacle could top, 
whoſe freedom no gavernment however deſpotic, no religion however ſuper- 
ſtitious, could curb or reſtrain. As an hiſtorian, De Thou is entitled to the 
higheſt praiſe : and whois ignorant of Paſcal, or of the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray ? Few men have done more ſervice to religion, either by their writings 
or their lives. As for Monteſquieu, he is an honour to nature: 
he is the legiſlator of nations; his works are read in every country and lan- 
guage, and wherever they go they enlighten and invigorate the human mind. 
And, indeed, feveral writers have lately ap d in France, whoſe writ- 
ings breathe ſuch ſentiments of liberty, as did but ill accord with an ar- 
bitrary government ; ſentiments which have made rapid progreſs among 
men of letters, and perſons in the higher ranks of life, and which there can 
be no doubt, have been one conſiderable cauſe in producing the late impor- 
tant revolut ian. | | 
In the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no =—_—_ — — 
more agreeable writers: among whom we may place Montai ens, 
1 7 P —_— R 
Before the immortal Newton appeared in England, Deſcartes was the 
greateſt philoſopher in modern times. He was the firſt who applied algebra 
to the ſolution of geometrical problems, which naturally paved the way to 
the analytical diſcoveries of Newton. Many eminent mathematicians have 


flouriſhed in the preſent age, parti Clairaut, Bezout, and D' Alembert, 
2 a geometer, has united the talents of 
a writer. EY 


Since the beginning of the preſent century, the French have ?, 
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with the Engliſh in natural philoſophy. Buffon would deferve to be reckon. 

ed among men of ſcience, were he {till not more remarkable for his eloquence 

than for his philoſophy. He is to be regarded as a philoſophical painter of 

W and, under this view, his Natural Hiſtory is the firſt work of its 
ind. | 

Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did honour to 
the age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to compare with them 
in the more noble kinds of painting ; but Mr. Greuſe, for potraits and con- 
verſation pieces, never perhaps was excelled. 

Sculpture is in general better underſtood in France than in moſt other 
countries of Europe. Their engravings on copper plates have been univerf- 
ally and juſtly celebrated; but fuch a liberal patronage has been afforded to 
Engliſh artiſts, that they are now thought to excel their ingenious neighbours, 
and have rivalled them alſo in the manufacture of paper proper for ſuch im- 
preſſions. Their treatiſes on ſhip-building and engineering ftand unrivalled ; 
but in the practice of both they are outdone by the Engliſh. No genius has 
hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or practice of fortification. The 
French were long our ſuperiors in archite&ture ; though we now bid fair for 
ſurpaſſing them in this art. | 
We ſhall conclude this head with obſerving, that the French have now 
finiſhed the Encyclopedie, or general dictionary of arts and ſciences, which 
was drawn up by the moſt able maſters in each branch of literature, in 28 
volumes in folio (fix of which are copper plates) under the direction of Meſ- 
fieurs D*Alembert and Diderot, and is the moſt complete collection of human 
knowledge we are acquainted with. 

UnivERSIiTIES AND PUBLIC COLLEGES.) Theſe literary inſtitutions 
have received a loſs for the preſent by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who made 
the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, and taught them all 
over France; but as the extinction of this body of men will probably leſſen 
the influence of ſuperſtition in France, there is reaſon to believe that the in- 
tereſts of real learning and ſcience will, upon the whole, be promoted by that 
event. It is not within my plan to deſcribe the different governments and 
conſtitutions of every univerſity or public college in France ; but they are in 
number twenty-eight, as follow : Aix, Angiers, Arles, Avignon, Beſancon, 
Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douay, Fleche, Montauban, Mont- 
pelier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, Point Mouſon, 
Richlieu, Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſbourg, Toulouſe, Tournoiſe, and Valence. 
Among theſe, the Sorbonne at Paris is moſt celebrated. 

Acapemits.}) The following literary eſtabliſhments are ſupported out of 
the national treaſury : the French Academy, Academy of Belles Letters, 
Academy of Sciences, Royal Soeiety of Medicine, King's Library, Obſer- 
vatory, and the Free School of Defign. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Few countries, if we except Italy, 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. can boaſt of more valuable remains of 
antiquity than France. Some of the French antiquities belong to the time of 
the Celts, and conſequently, compared to them, thofe of Rome are modern. 
Father Mabillon has given us a moſt curious account of the ſepulchres of their 
kings, which have been diſcovered ſo far back as Pharamond; and ſome of 
them, when broke open, were faund to contain ornaments and jewels of value. 
At Rheims, and other parts of France, are to be ſeen triumphal arches ; but 
the moſt entire is at — ge, erected on account of the victory obtained 
over the Cimbri and Teutones, by Caius Marius and LuQatius Catulus. 
Aftcr Gaul was reduced to a Roman province, the Reman wan non 
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delight in adorning it with magnificent edifices, both civil and facred ; ſome 
of which are more entire than any to be met with in Italy itſelf. The 


| Fuins of an amphitheatre are to be found in Chalons, and likewiſe at 


Vienne. Niſmes, however, exhibits the moſt valuable remains of ancient 
architecture of any place in France. The famous Pont du Garde was 
raiſed in the Auguſtan age by the Roman colony of Niſmes, to convey a 
ſtream of water between two mountains for the uſe of that city, and is as 
freſh to this day as Weſtminſter bridge: it conſiſts of three bridges, or tiers 
of arches one above another ; the height is 174 feet, and the length extends 
to 723. The moderns are indebted for this, and many other ſtupendous 
aqueducts, to the ignorance of the ancients, that all ſtreams will rife as high 
as their heads. Many other ruins of antiquity are found at Niſmes ; but 
the chief, are the temple of Diana, whoſe veſtiges are {till remaming ; the 
amphitheatre, which is thought to be the fineſt and moſt entire of the 
kind of any in Europe; but above all, the houſe erected by the emperor 
Adrian, called the Maifon Carrie. The architecture and ſculpture of this 
building are ſo exquilitely beautiful, that it enchants even the molt ignorant. 
aud it is {till entire, being very little affected either by the ravages of time, or 
the havoc of war. At Paris, in La Rue de la Harpe, may be ſeen the re- 
mains of a palace, or Thermæ, ſuppoſed to have been built by the emperor 
Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, about the year 356, after the ſame model as 
the baths of Diocleſian. The remains of this ancient edifice are many arches, 
and within them a large faloon. It is fabricated of a kind of maitic, the 
compoſition of which is not now known, intermixed with ſmall ſquare pieces 
of free ſtone and bricks. But the molt extraordinary of all artificial curioſi- 
ties, is the ſubterraneous cavern at Paris: For the firſt building of that city, 
it was neceſſary to get the ſtone in the environs ; as Paris was enlarged, the 
ſtreets and ſuburbs extended to and were built on the ancient quarries from 
which the ſtone had been taken, and hence proceed the caverns or frightful 
cavities which are found under the houſes in ſeveral quarters of the city. 
Eight perfons lately periſtied in one of them, a gulf of 150 feet deep, 
which excited the police and government to cauſe the buildings of ſeveral 
quarters to be privately propped up. All the ſuburbs of St. James's, Harp- 
ftreet, and even the ſtreet of Tournon, ſtand upon the ancient quarries, and 
pillars have been erected to ſupport the weight of the houſes ; but as the lofty 
buildings, towers, and ſteeples, now tell the eye what 1s ſeen in the air, is 
wanting under the feet, ſo it would not require a very violent ſhock to throw 
back the ſtones to the places from whence they have been raiſed. 

At Arles in Provence is to be ſeen an obeliſl of oriental granite, which is 5 
feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all but ene ſtone. Roman 
temples are frequent in France. The moſt particular are in Burgundy and 
Guienne ; and other places, beſides the neighbourhood of Niſmes, contains 
magnificent ruins of aqueducts. The paſſage cut through the middle of a 
rock near Briangon in Dauphiney, is thought to be a Roman work, if not of 

ater antiquity, The round buckler of maſſy ſilver, taken out of the 
Rhone m 1665, being twenty inches in diameter, and weighing twenty-one 
pounds, containing the ſtory of Scipio's continence, is thought to be coeval 
with that great general. It would be endleſs to recount the different monu- 
ments of antiquity to be found in France, particularly in the cabfnets of the 
eurious. 

I have already mentioned ſeveral remarkable ſprings and mountains, which 
may be conſidered as natural curiofities. Some of the modern works of art, 


particularly the canals, have been alſo before noticed. There are ſome ſub- 


ter- 
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terraneous paſſages and holes, eſpecially at St. Aubin in Brittany, and Niont 
in Dauphiny, really ſtupendous. 

Cirizs 4D rows. ] Theſe are numerous in, France; of which we 
ccc 

Liſle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the moſt regular and ſtrongeſt 
fortification in Europe, and was the po wy of the famous Vauban. It 
is generally i with above ten tho ; and for its magni- 
ficence and elegance, it is called Little Paris. Its manufactures of ſilk, cam- 
bric, and camblets, are very conſiderable ; and its inhabitants amount te 
about one hundred thouſand. Every reader is acquainted with the hiſtory of 
Dunkirk, which the French were obliged by the treaty of Utrecht to demo- 
liſh, but it is ſtill a thorn in the fide of the Engliſh, by ego tos Be Gul 
ſmugglers, and may now, by an article in the laſt treaty yn be put inta 
what condition the French miniſtry may pleaſe, The reſt of Flan« 
ders, and its Netherlands, abound with fortified towns, which carry on very 

Moving ſouthwatd, we came to the Iſle of France; the a—_ of which 
and of the whole kingdom, is Paris, This city has been ſo often deſcribed, 
it may appear ſuperfluous to mention it more particularly, were it not that 
the vanity of the French has given it a preference, which it by no means 
deſerves, to all the capitals in the world, in every reſpect, not excepting even 
population. Many of the Engliſh have been impoſed upon in this point x 
particularly. by the computing from the births and burials within the bills 
of morality, which exclude the moſt. populous parithes about London. 

nother miſtake lies in n from births and marriages. The num- 

"of diſſenters of all kinds in and about London, who do not regiſter the 
births of their children, is amazing ; the regiſters of others are not known 
by the public ; and many of the poorer fort will not. afford 'the ſmall 
expence of ſuch regiſtering. Another 2 exiſting in London, is 
that moſt of the Londoners, who will afford the expence, when they find 
themſelves conſumptive, or otherwiſe indiſpoſed, retire into the country, 
where they are buried, and thereby excluded from the bills of mortality. 
The population of Paris, therefore, where the regiſters are more exact and ac, 
ceffible to the poor, and where the religion and the police are more uniform 
and ſtrict, is far more eaſily aſcertained than that of London; and by the beſt 
accounts, it does not exceed ſeven or eight hundred thouſand, which is far 
ſhort of the inhabitants of London and the contiguous pariſhes. 

Paris is divided into three parts z the city, the univerfity and that which 
was formerly called the Town. The city is old Paris; the univerſity and 
the town are the new. Paris contains more works af public munificence 
than utility. Its palaces are ſhewy, and ſome of its ftreets, ſquares, hotels, 
hoſpitals, and churches, ſuperbly decorated with a profufion of paintings, 
tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues ; but Paris, notwithſtanding its boaſted police, 


is greatly inferior to London in many of the conveniencies of life, and the 


fold enjoyments of ſociety. Without entering into more minute diſquifitions, - 
Paris, it muſt be owned; is the paradiſe of ſplendor and diffipation. The 


tapeſtry of the Gobelines is unequalled for beauty and riches. The Lou- 
vre is a building that does honour to architecture itſelf ; and the inſtitution 
ef the French academy far exceeds any thing of the kind in England, or elſe- 


8 Sellel, 2 noted dyer at Rheims, was the firſt who ſettled in this place, in the 


wont the year 1667, eftabliſhed chat vatuable n 
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rig of Fac! I. and the honſe has retained his name ever fince ; and here the great 
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where. The Thuilleries, the ap re Rn he opal pale ch ing 


where a valuable collection of paintings are ſhewn, the royal palace, the king's 
bbrary, the guild hall, and the hoſpital for the invalids, are ſuperb to 

higheſt degree. The city of Paris is ſaid to be fifteen miles in circumfe- 
Fence. hotels of the French nobleſſe at Paris take up a great deal of 


room with their court-yards and gardens ; and ſo do their convents and 


«burches. The ftreets are very narrow, and the houſes very high, many of 
them ſeven ſtories. The bouſes are built of ſtone, and are generally mean, 
even to wretchedneſs, owing partly to their containing a Aifferent family on 
every floor. The river Seine, which runs through the centre of the city, is 
not half fo as the Thames at London; it is too far diſtant from the ſen 
for the purpoles of navigation, and is not furniſhed, as the Thames, with 

veſſels or boats of any ſort; over it are many ſtone and wooden bridges, whick 
| have nothing to recommend them. The ſtreets of Paris are generally crowd- 
ed, 
w and grandeur ; though in.reality, there is more ſhew than ſubſtance. 
The glittering carriages that dazzle the eyes of ſtrangers are moſtly com- 
mon hacks, hired by the day or week to the numerous foreigners who vifit 
that city ; and in truth, the greateft part of the trade of Paris ariſes from 
the conſtant ſucceffion of ſtrangers that arrive daily, from every nation and 
quarter of the globe. This aſcendency is undoubtedly owing to the reputa- 


tion of their language, their public buildings the Gobelines, or manu-* 


facture of tapeſtry, their libraries, and collections of paintings, that are 
open to the public ; the cheapneſs of proviſions, excellency of the French 
wines, and above all the purity of the air and climate in France. With 
all theſe advantages, Paris, in general, will not bear a compariſon with Lon- 
don, in the more eſſential circumſtances of a thriving foreign and domeſtic 
trade, the cleanneſs of their ſtreets, elegance of their houſes, eſpecially 
within; the plenty of water, and that of a better quality than the Seine, 
which it is ſai diſagrees with ſtrangers, as do likewiſe their ſmall wines. 
In the houſes of Paris moſt of fo are of brick, and have no other 
kind of cleaning than that of being ſprinkled with water, and ſwept once 
a day. Theſe brick floors, the ſtone ſtairs, the want of wainſcotting in 
the rooms, and the thick party walls of ſtone, are however, good preſerva- 
tives againſt fire, which ſeldom does any damage in this city. Inſtead of 
wainfcotting, the walls are covered with tapeſtry or damaſk. The beds in 

neral are very good, and well ornamented with teſter and curtains ; but 
— are here a moſt intolerable nuiſance, which frequently oblige ſtrangers 

to ſleep on the floor during the exceſſive heat in the ſummer, Their ſhops 
are but poorly ſtored with goods; and the ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, an 
indolent, loitering people, ſeldom, make their appearance before dinner in 
any other than a morning dreſs, of velvet cap, filk night gown, and Mo- 
racco ſhppers ; but when they intend a viſit, or going abroad, all the punc- 
tilios of a courtier are attended to, and hardly the retemblance of a man re- 
mains, There is a remarkable contraſt between this claſs of people and 
thoſe of the ſame rank in London. In Paris, the women pack up par- 
ecls, enter the orders, and do moſt of the drudgery buſineſs of the ſhop, 
while the huſband loiters about, talks of the great, of faſhions and diver- 
ſions, and the invincible force of their armies. The ſplendour of the grand 


Monarque uſed to be alſo with them a favourite topic of converſation, pre- 


vious to the change in their political ſyſlem. The Parifians however, as 

well as the natives of France in general, are remarkably temperate in their 

living ; and to be intoxicated with liquor is conndered as infamous. 
* Bread 


icularly with coaches, which gives that capital the appearance of 
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Bread, and all manner of butcher's meat and poultry, are extremely good in 
Paris ; the beef 1s excellent ; the wine they generally drink, is a very thin kind 
of Burgundy. The common people, in the ſummer ſeaſon, live chiefly 
en bread, butter, grapes and ſmall wine. The Parifians ſcarcely know 
the uſe of tea, but they have coffee in plenty. The police of Paris uſed to 
be ſo well attended to, that quarrels, accidents, or felonies, ſeldom happen- 
ed, and ſtrangers from all quarters of the globe, let their appearance be ever 
ſo uncommon, met with the molt polite treatment. The ſtreets are patrolled 
at night by horſe and foot; ſo judiciouſly ſtationed, that no offender can 
eſcape their vigilance. "They likewiſe viſit the publicans preciſely at the 
hour of twelve at night, to ſee that the company are gone; for in Paris no 
liquor can be had after that time. The public roads in France are under 
the ſame excellent regulation, which, with the torture of the rack, pre- 
vents robberies in that kingdom ; but for the ſame reaſon, when robberies 
do happen, they are always attended with the death of the unfortunate 
traveller ; and indeed this is the general practice in every country of Europe, 
Great Britain excepted. 

The environs of Paris are very pleaſant, and contain a number of fine 
ſeats, ſmall towns, and villages; ſome of them, being ſcattered on the 
* of lofty mountains riſing from the Seine, are remarkably delightful. 

he palace of Verſailles, which ſtands twelve miles from Paris, though 
«magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, and adomed with all that art 
can furniſh, is properly a connection of buildings, each of exquiſite archi- 
tecture, but not forming a whole, agreeable to the grand and ſublime of that 
art. The gardens, — water works, (which are ſupplied by means of 
prodigious engines, acroſs the Seine at Marli, about three miles diſtance), 
are aſtoniſhing proofs of the fertile genius of man, and highly worthy of a 
ſtranger's attention. Trianon, Marli, St. Germain en Laye, Meudon, and 
ether royal palaces, are laid out with taſte and judgment. ; each has its pe- 
culiar beautics for the entertainment and amuſement of that luxurious court 
which lately occupied them : but ſome of them are in a ſhameful condition, 
both as to repairs and cleanlineſs. 

' Breſt is a fall, but very ſtrong town, upon the Engliſh channel, with a 
moſt ſpacious and finely fortified road and harbour, the beſt and ſafeſt in all 
the kingdom: yet its entrance is difficult, by reaſon of many rocks lying un- 
der water. At Breſt is a court of admiralty, and academy for ſea affairs, 
docks and magazines for all kinds of naval ſtores, rope-yards, ſtore houſes, 
c. inſomuch that it may now be termed the capital receptacle for the navy 
of France and is admirably well adapted for that end. 

Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea-port of great 
importance. He fortiũed both the town and harbour for the reception and 

rotection of the navy. Its old and its new harbour lie contiguous z and 
by means of a canal, ſhips paſs from the one to the other, both of them hav- 


ing an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour. Its arſenal, eſtabliſhed alſo - 


by that king has a particular ſtore-houſe for each ſhip of war, its guns cor- 
dage, &c. being ſeparately laid up. Here are ſpacious workſhops, Þr black- 
ſmiths, joiners, carpenters, lockſmiths, carvers, &c. Its rope-walk, of ſtone, 
13 320 toiſes or fathoms in length, with three arched walks. Its general 
magazine ſupplies whatever may be wanting in the icular ſtore-houſes, 
and contains an immenſe quantity of all kinds of diſpoſed in the 
greateſt order. | 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.) Next to Henry IV. juſtly ſtyled the 
Great, the famous Colbert, miniſter to Lewis XIV. may be called — 
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ther of the French commerce and manufactures. Under him there was a 
great appearance that France would make as illuſtrious a as 2 trading 
as ſhe did then as à warlike people ; but the truth is, the French do not na- 
turally poſſeſs that undaunted perſeverance which is neceſſary for commerce 
and colonization, though no people, in theory, underſtood them better. It 
is to be conſidered at the ſame time, that France, by her fituation, b the 
turn of her inhabitans for certain manufactures, and the happineſs of her 
ſoil, muſt be always poſſeſſed of great inland and neighbouring trade. 

The filk manufacture was introduced into France fo late as the reign of 
Henry IV. and in the age of his grandſon Lewis XIV. the city of Tours 
alone employed 8000 looms, and 800 mills, The city of Lyons then em- 
ployed 18,000 looms ; but after the impolitic and unjuſt revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, the expulſion of the Proteſtants, and the ruinous wars main- 


tained by France, they decreaſed to 4000; and their filk manufacture is 


now ri by that of England, where the French Proteſtants took refuge, 
and were happily encouraged. Next to Tours and Lyons, Pairs, Chatillion, 
and Niſmes, ate moſt celebrated for filk manufactures. France contains 
1,500 filk mills, 21,000 looms for ſtuffs, 12,000 for ribbons and lace, 20,000 
ſor filk ſtockings, all of which employ two millions of people. They alſo 
manufacture gloves and ſtockings from ſpider- ſilk. On the other hand, the 
French woollen cloths and ſtuffs, more eſpecially at Abbevile, Amiens, and 


Paris are ſaid to be now little inferior to thoſe of 1 21 and have greatly 


injured them, particularly in the 'Turkiſh market, ed by the clandeftine 
importation of Engliſh and Iriſh wool, and workmen from this country. 

In manufactures the French have always been diſtinguiſhed for their in- 
vention, and the Engliſh for their ſuperior improvement. Abbeville is fa- 
mous for cloth, linen, ſail-cloth, and ſoap ; Auvergue for fine thread, lace, 
ſtuffs, and paper; Niſmes for fine ſerges ; Cambray for cambries ; St Quin- 
tin for lawns ; and Picardy for plate glaſs. | 

The diſtricts adjoining the Britiſh channel, contain many ſheep of the 
— 8g breed, which are ſaid to degenerate by removal from their native 
oil. 

Beſides the infinite advantage ariſing to her inland commerce, from her 
rivers, navigable canals, and a connexion wich two ſeas, her foreign trade 
may he ſaid to extend itſelf all over the globe. It is a doubtful yu whe- 
ther France was a loſer by its ceſſion of Canada and part of Louiſiana at the 
lite peace. But the moſt valuable part of Hiſpaniola in the Weſt Indies, 
which ſhe poſſeſſes by the partiality and indolence of Spain, is a moſt im- 


| proveable acquiſition, and the moſt valuable of all her foreign colonies. In 


the Weſt Indies, the likewiſe poſſeſſes the moſt important ſugar iſlands of 
Martinico, — St. Lucia, St. Barthelomow, Deſeada, and Mar- 
—— Her poſſeſſions in North America are only a ſmall tract upon the 
ifſiſſippi. | 
The Freneh poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies are not very confiderable ; though 
had their gemus been more turned for commerce than war, they might have 


engroſſed more territory and revenues than are now in poſſeſſion of the 


Engliſh ; but they over-rated both their own power and their courage, and 
their Eaft India company never did much. At preſent (ſays Mr. Anders 
ſon,) her land trade to Switzerland and Italy is by way of Lyons—To 
Germany, though Metz and Straſburg-—To the Netherlands, through 
Liſſe— Lo Spain (a moſt profitable one), though * and Perpignan. 
As for her naval commerce, her parts in the channel, and on the weſtern 
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of Franee, more eſpecially reſpecting what is carried on with 
En Holland, and Italy. trade from her Mediterranean ports (more 
particularly from Marſeilles) with Turkey and Africa has long been very 
conſiderable. The negro trade from Guinea ſupplies her ſugar colonies, 
beſides the gold, ivory, and drugs got from thence.” 

The commercial treaty between France and England' appears to have 
ſerved both countries, by opening an extenſive market for Engliſh woollens, 
cottons, pottery, and hardware, and for French wines, linens, and cambrics, 

beſides having nearly deſtroyed the great ſmuggling trade on their coaſts, 
and — a friendly intercourſe between the two nations ; but it has 
alſo been the means of glutting the French market with Engliſh goods, and 
affording the French an opportunity to rival the Engliſh in their manufac- 
tures, as appears from new ones, particularly one in imitation of Wedge- 
wood's ware, already eſtabliſhed at Paris. 

The exports are wine, vinegar, brandy; oil, filks, ſatins, linens, woollen 
cloth, tapeſtries, laces, gold and ſilver embroideries, toys, trinkets, perfum- . 
ery, paper, prints, books, drugs, dies, &c. The imports are hardware, 
earthenware, cottons, metals, hemp, flax, filk, wool, horſes, Eaſt and Weft 
Indian goods, &c. It employs one million tons of ſhipping, with near 
50,000 ſeamen,; and before the revolution, the imports were valued at 
9758 23 3 zl. the exports at 12,500,000. and it had a balance of trade of more 
than two millions in its favour ; but its trade and manufactures have fince 
declined. 

One great diſadvantage to the commerce of France is, that the profeſſion 
of a merchant is not ſo honourable as in England and ſome other countries. 
A great number of the cities of France have the privilege of coinage, and 
each of them a particular mark to diſtinguiſh their reſpective pieces; which 
muſt be very embarraſſing, eſpecially to ſtrangers. 

PoBLic TRADING COMPANIES.] It has no trading companies (having 
aboliſhed all monopoly) but a bank or caiſſe d' eſcompte, and a bank of ex- 
traordinaries. 

CansTiTUTION AND GOTERNMENT.] France, by the revolution in 1789, 
founded a new conſtitution, upon the principles that all men are free and equal 
in their rights, and that ſovereignty reſides in the nation. It would be trifling 
with our readers to give them any detail of this conſtitution, as it has been 
virtually overthrown, by the abolition of the monarchical part of it, and by 
the ſubſequent condemnation, and execution of the king ; a deed of molt fin- 
gular atrocity, by which the national convention have ſtamped eternal infamy 
upon their characters. A committee was appointed by the convention 
to draw up a new conſtitution, which was approved of by the repreſentatives 
of the people, but this was ſoon overthrown to make way for another; how 
Jong this may continue, or upon what order of things France may ultimate- 

' ly ſettle, it is impoſſible at preſent even to form a conjecture and to attempt 
in a work of this kind, a deſcription of a ſtate of things, which at the very 
moment may be haſtening to its fall, would anſwer no uſeful purpoſe. 

After the reader has been told of the excellency of the climate, and fer- 
tility of the ſoil in France; her numerous — and extenſive com- 
merce ; her great cities, her numerous towns, ſea- ports, rivers and canals ; 
the cheapneſs of provitions, wines and liquors ; the formidable armies, and 
fleets ſhe has ſent forth, to the terror of Europe; and the natural character 
af her inhabitants, their ſprightlineſs and gaiety ; he will undoubtedly con- 

. elude, that France is the moſt powerful nation, and her people the moſt opu- 
lent and happy in Europe. reverſe, however, . 
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that nation at preſent; and we do not find that in any former period they were 


more rich or more happy. 

The moſt obvious cauſes of this national poverty took their riſe from the 
ambition and vanity of their kings and courtiers, which led them into ſchemes 
of univerſal dominion, the aggrandizement of their name, and the enſlaving 
of Chriſtendom. Their wars, which they fometimes carried on againſt one 


half of Europe, and in which they were generally unfortunate, led them in- 
to difficulties to which the ordinary revenues were inadequate ; and hence 

ceded the arbitrary demands upon the ſubject, under various pretences, _ 
in the name of loans, free-gifts, &c. When theſe failed, other methods, more 
deſpotic and unwarrantable, ſuch as raiſing and reducing the value of money 
as it ſuited their own purpoſes, national ptcies, and other grievous 
oppreſſions, were adopted, which gave the finiſhing blow to public credit, and 
ſhook the foundations of trade, commerce, and induſtry, the fruits of which 
no man could call his own. 

When we confider the motives of theſe wars, a defire to enſlave and ren- 
der miſerable the nations around them, that man muſt be devoid of huma- 
nity whoſe breaſt is not raiſed with indignation upon the bare mention of the 
blood that has been ſpilt, the miſeries and deſolations that have happened, 
and the numerous places that have fallen a ſacrifice to their ambition. It 
appears too plain, that while they thus graſp after foreign conqueſt, their 
country exhibits a picture of miſery and beggary. Their towns, a very few 
excepted, make a moſt diſmal and ſolitary appearance. The ſhops are mean 
beyond deſcription ; and the paſſengers, who ſaunter through a labyrinth 
of narrow dirty ſtreets, appear to be chiefly compoſed of prieſts and devotees 
paſſing to or from maſs, hair dreſſers, and beggars. That this is the ap- 
pearance of their towns, and many of their cities, we may appeal to the ob- 
ſervation of any one who has been in that kingdom. Were it poſſible to 
mention a people more indigent than theſe-citizens, we might deſcribe the 
farmers and try. We have in another place, mentioned the natural 
advantages of France, where the hills are covered with grapes, and moſt ex- 
tenſive plains produce excellent crops of corn, rye, and barley. Amidft this 
profuſion of plenty, the farmer and his family barely exiſt upon the glean- 
ings, and his cattle, which are ſeldom numerous, pick a ſubſiſtence, in the 
ſummer months, from the ſkirts of his fields. Here the farmer, meagre, dif- 
pirited, and depreffed, exhibits a ſpectacle of indigence hardly credible ; and 
to ſee him ploughing the ground with a lean cow, aſs, and a goat yoked 
together, excites in an Engliſh traveller that pity to which human nature is 
entitled. He forgets the country while he feels for the man. 


Revanves.] Mr. Lafond preſented to the aſſembly, December 30, 1791, 


the following general eſtimate from the particular eſtimate of the miniſters fon 


the year 1792 : | 
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= Lines. 

High national court and court of * — 450,008 
Schools and academies — — — 1,000,000 
Intereſt of debts —- — | 20,000,008 
Life annuifies —— * — — 100,000,000 
Perpetual annuities — 00,000,008 

Beſides the net the army. . | 

The Wars and Mz axs. 


By land tax, a tax on perſonal property, patents, ſtamps, &e. valued at 
530,000,000 livres; the remaining ſum to be provided for from the fund of 
extraordinaries 

The extraordinary expences of the army, colonies and public worſhip, 
would ſoon ceaſe, and bring the expenditure on a level with the revenue. 

2 authors make the amount of the aſſeſſed taxes for the years 1792, 

00,000,000 livres equal to 12,500,000l. ſterling, and with the inci- 
— 71 in all 15, oo, oo0ol. ſterling; near nine million leſs than before 
the revolution, when the nobleſſe and clergy were exempted. - 

All exciſes and exciſemen, tythes, and game laws, are now aboliſhed, and 
the roads maintained at public expence. 

The Revenue in the year 1788, before the revolution, was 20 millions and 
2 half _— and its ordinary — exceeded the revenue five mil- 
lions and a 

The public debt, 1784, was C. 141,666,000 

M1LiTARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] There is no nation in Europe 
where the art of war, particulary that part of it relating to gunnery and for- 
tification, is better underſteod than in France. Beſides other methods for 
cultivating it, there is a royal military academy eſtabliſhed purpoſely for 
training ap 300 young gentleman at a time, in the ſeveral branches of this 


t art. 
Arxny. The peace eſtabliſhment of the army, for the year 1792, 
' : Infantry 111,000 
Cavalry 30,000 
Artillery 11, 00 
| Total — 52,000 


Theſe are called troops of the line, and, along with the volunteer national 

4 form an army, at preſent on the frontiers, of 224, ooo men. 
army or national guards, are a kind of embodied militia 

hor the interior defencc of the kingdom, and amount to between 3 and 4 
million. 

The gens d armerie are an auxiliary body of troops, for the protection of 
laws and police. 

Navy. The report of the miniſter towards the cloſe of the year 1791s 
ſtates the ſhips in good condition to be 86 of the line, and, including thoſe 


baking, ns follows : 
Large firſt rates 8 
g 100 guns 5 
$0 guns 0 


24 guns 
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es n 
beſides fireſhi ps, * gallies, and cutters. | 

There are 28 of the line and 5 frigates in commiſſion, and 80,000 ſeamen, 
with officers regiſtered to man the fleet; But the fignal victories obtained 
by the fleets of Great Britain over thoſe of France during the preſent war 
have almoſt totally annihilated its naval power. 2 | 

RoyAL TITLES, ARMS, NOBILITY, The National AsstmBLY, de- 

AND ORDERS. I firous of eſtabliſhing the French 
conſtitution on the principles it has declared, aboliſhed, irrevocably, thoſe in- 
ſtitutions which are injurious to liberty and equality of rights. 

There is no longer any nobility, nor peerage, nor hereditary diſtinfions, nor 

rrence of orders, nor feudal government, nor patrimonial juriſdictioa nor any of 

e titles, denominations and preragati ves, which are derived from them; or any 
of the orders of chivalry, corporations or decorations, for which proofs of no- 
bility were required: nor any kind of ſuperiority but that of public function- 
ers in the exerciſe of their functions. 

Royalty, which was one branch of the firſt conſtitution, is now aboliſhed, 
dhe unfortunate monarch decapitated, and five tyrants have uſurped his throne 
who are called the directory. - 

HisToxy.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated than that 
of France, and it is particularly intereſting to an Engliſh reader. This king- 
dom, which was by the Romans called Tranſalpine Gaul, or Gaul beyond the 
Alps, to diſtinguiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on the Italian fide of the Alps, 
was probably peopled from Italy, to which it lies contiguous. Like other 
European nations, it ſoon became a deſirable object to the ambitious Romans; 
and, after a brave reſiſtance, was annexed to their empire by the invincible 
arms of Julius Cæſar, about forty-eight years before Chriſt. Gaul continued 
in the poſſeſſion of the Romans till the downfall of that empire in the fifth 
century, when it became à prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks, who ſubdued but did not extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks 
themſelves, who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a collec- 
tion of ſeveral people — and particularly the Salii, whe 
lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the principles of jur- 
iſprudence better than their neighbours. Theſe Salii had a rule, which the 
reſt of the Franks are ſaid to have adopted, and has been by the modern 
Franks applied to the ſucceſſion of the throne, excluding all females from the 
inheritance of ſovereignty, and is well known by the name of the Salici/aw. 

The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their power, and reducing 
the original natives to a ſtate of ſlavery, parcelled out the lands among their 
principal leaders; and ſuceceding kings found it neceſſary to confirm their 
privileges, allowiug them to exerciſe ſovereign authority in their reſpettive 
governments, until they at length aſſumed an independency, only acknowledg- 
ing the king as their head. This gave riſe to thoſe numerous principalities 
that were | Ae in France, and to the ſeveral parliaments; for every pro- 
vince became, in its policy and government, an epitome of the whole king- 
dom ; and no laws were made, or taxes raiſed, without the concurrence of the 


rand council, confiſting of the clergy and of the gobility. 


Thus, as in other 1 nations, immediately the diſſalution of 
the Roman empire, the fir ( 
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of mixed monarchy, and the power of their kings extremely cireumſcribed and 
kmited by the feudal barons. | 

The firſt chriſtian monarch of the Franks (according to Daniel, one of the 
beſt French hiſtorians) was Clovis, who began his reign anno 481, and was 
baptized, and introduced Chriſtianity in the year 496: The mind of Clovis 
had been n tale of the and the death of Chriſt ; 
and inſenſible of the beneficial conſequences of the myſterious ſacrifice, he ex- 
claimed with religious fervour, Had I been preſent with my valiant Franks, 
« I would have revenged his injuries.” But L © gh he publicly profeſſed ts 
acknowledge the truth of the goſpel, its divine precepts were but little reſpec- 
ted. From this period the French hiſtory exhibits a feries of great events ; 
and we find them generally engaged in domeſtic broils or m foreign wars. The 
firſt race of their kings prior to Charlemagne, found a cruel enemy in the Sar- 
acens, who then over-ran Europe, and retaliated the barbarities of the Gotha 
and Vandals upon their poſterity. In the year 800, Charlemagne, king of 
France, whom we have o_ mentioned as the glory of thofe dark ages, be- 
eame maſter of Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, and was crowned king of 
the Romans by the pope ; he divided his empire by will, among his ſons, which 
proved fatal to his family and poſterity. Soon after this, the Normans, = 
herce warlike people from Norway, Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, 
ravaged the kingdom of France, and about the year goo obliged the French 
to yield Bretagne to Rollo their leader, who married the king's daughter, and 
was perſuaded to profeſs himſelf a Chriſtian. This laid the foundation of the 
Norman gone in France ; which afterwards gave a king to England, in the 

— 


2 of William duke of Normandy, who ſubdued Harold, the laſt Saxon 
in the year 1066. This event proved unfortunate and ruinous to France, 
as it engaged that nation in almoſt ual wars with England, for whom 
they were not an equal match, notwi ding their numbers, and the aſſiſta- 
nce they received from Scotland. a 

The rage of crufading, which broke out at. this time, was of infinite ſervice 
to the French crown in two reſpects: in the firſt place, it carried off hun- 
dreds of thouſands of its turbulent ſubjects, and their leaders, who were al- 
moſt independent of the king : in the next, the king ſucceeded to the eſtates 
ef numbers of the nobility, who died abroad without heirs. 

But paſſing over the dark ages of the cruſades, their expedition to-the 
Hoty Land, and wars with England, which have already been mentioned, we 
ſhall proceed to that period when the French began to extend their influence 
over Europe ; and this brings us to the reign of Francis I. contemporary with 
Henry VIII. of E This prince, though he was brave to exceſs in 
his own perſon, and had defeated the Swiſs, who till then were deemed invin- 
cible, was an unfortunate warrior. He had great abilities and great defe&s 
He was a candidate for the empire of Germany, but loſt the imperial crown : 
Chartes V. of the bouſe of Auſtria, and king of Spain being choſen. In the 
year 15 20, Francis having invited Henry VIII. of England to an interview, 
the two kings met in an open plain near Calais, where they and their attend- 
ants diſplayed their magniſicence with ſuch emulation and profuſe expence 
as ed it the name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Feats of chivalry, 
parties of gallantry, together with ſuch exerciſes and paſtimes as were in that 
age reckened manly or elegant, rather than ſerious buſineſs, occupied both 


eourts during eighteen days that they continued together“. Francis made 


* The French and Eng! hiſtorians deſcribe the pomp of this interview, and the va- 
tous ſp. Qacley, with great minuteneſs. One circumſtance mentioned by — 
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fome darzling expeditions againſt Spain, but ſuffered his mother, of whom he 
was _— — his yawer : by which he diſobliged the conſtable of 
Bourbon, the greateſt of his ſubjects, who joined in a confederacy agianſt 
him with the em and Henry VIIL. of England. In a capital expedi- 
tion he undertook into Italy, he was taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia, in 
the year 1524, and obliged to to diſhonourable terms, which he never 
meant to — 2 to regain his 7. His non- performance ef thoſe con- 
ditions was afterwards the ſource of many wars between him and the emperor ; 
and he died in 1547-. ? , 

France, at the time of his death, notwithſtanding ti. variety of di 
able events during the late reign, was in a flouriſhing condition. Francis I. 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry II. who upon the was an excellent and 
fortunate prince. He continued the war with the emperor of Germany to 
great advantage for his own dominions ; and was ſo well ſerved by the duke 
of Guiſe, that though he loſt the battle of St. Quintin, againſt the Spaniards 
and the Engliſh, he retook Calais from the latter, who never fince had apy 
footing in France. He married his ſon, the Dauphin, to Mary queen of 
Scots, in hopes of uniting that kingdom to his crown ; but in this ſcheme, 
he, or rather his country, was unfortunate, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of 
Scotland. He was killed in the year 1559, at an nnhappy tilting-match, by 
the count of Montgomeri. | 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis IT. a weak, ſickly, inactive prince, 
and only thirteen years of age, whoſe power was. entirely engroſſed by a prince 
of the houſe of Guiſe, uncle to his wiſe, the beautiful queen of Scotland. 


This engroſſment of power encouraged the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and 


ether great families, to form a ſtrong oppoſition againſt the government. 
Anthony, king of Navarre, was at thc head of the Bourbon family ; but the 
queen-mother, the famous Catherine of Medicis, being obliged to take part 
with the Guiſes, the confederacy, who had adopted the cauſc of Hugonot- 
um, was broken in piecss, when the ſudden death of Francis happened, in the 
year 1560. 

This event took place while the prince of Conde, brother to the king of 


Navarre, was under ſentence of death for a conſpiracy againſt the court ; but 


the queen-mother ſaved him, to balance the intereſt of the Guiſes ; ſo that 
the Ele direction of affairs fell into her hands, during the minority of her 
ſecond ſon, Charles IX. Her regency was a continued ſeries of diffimu- 
lation, treachery and murder. The duke of Guile, who was the ſcourge 
of the Proteſtants, was aſſaſſinated by one Poltrot, at the fiege of Orleans ; 
and the murderer was unjuſtly thought to have been inſtigated by the 
famous Coligni, admiral of France, who was then at the head of the Proteſ- 
tant party. Three civil wars ſucceeded cach other. At laſt ths court pre- 
tended to grant the Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match was 
concluded betwcen Henry, the young king of Navarre, a Proteſtant, and 


Fleuranges, who was preſent, and which appears ſingular in the preſent age, is commonly 
omitted. After the tournament,” ſays he the French aud Eugliſh wreſtlers made 
their appearance, and wreſtled in preſence of the kings and the ladies ; and as there were 
many ſtout wre{Hers there, it afforded excelicat paſtime ; but as the king of France had 
ucgleRted to bring any wreſtlers our of Bretagne, the Eogliſh gained the prize —Afer 
this, the kings of France and England retired to a teat, where they drank together, and 
the king of England ſcizing the king of France by the collar, ſaid, © My brother, 7 

wreflle with you,” nnd endeavoured once or twice to trip up bis heels; but the king of 
France, who was 2 dextrous wreſtler, twiſted him round, and threw him on the earth 
with prodigious violence. The king of England wanted to renew the combat, but was 
prevented.” Mares d Fhquranger, Lame. Faris, 1753, P. 339- a 
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the French king's ſiſter. The heads of the Proteſtants were invited to celebrate 
| thenuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of butchering them all if poſſible 
in one night. This project 2 but too ſacceſsful, though it was not 


executed, on St. Bartholomew's day, 1572. The king himſelf 
aſſiſted in the maſſacre, in which the admiral igni fell. "The fignal for the 
inhuman flaughter of ſo many thouſands, was to be made by ſtriking the great 
bell of the — 
humanity recoils from the horrors of the fatal night of St. Bartholomew ; yet 
the reader may expect amidſt the general carnage that ſome few moments ſhould 
de devoted to the fate Coligni, He had long retired to reſt, when he was 
arouſed by the noiſe ot the ns, who had ſurrounded his houſe. A Ger- 
man, named Beſme, entered his chamber, and the admiral, apprehending his 
intentions, prepared to meet death with that fortitude which had ever diſtin- 
guiſhed him. Incapable of reſiſtance from the wounds he had received by 
two balls in a late attempt to aſſaſſinate him, with an undiſmayed countenance, 
he had ſcarce uttered the words, © young man, reſpe& theſe grey hairs, nor ſtain 
them with blood,” when Beſme plunged his ſword into his boſom, and with his 
barbarous aſſociates threw the body into the court. The young duke of Guiſe 
contemplated it in lence, but Henry couut d'Angouleſme, natural brother 
to Charles, ſpurned it with his foot, exclaiming,. Courage, my friends, we 
| have begun well, let us finiſh in the ſame manner.” It is ſaid that about 
30,000 Proteſtants were murdered at Paris, and in other parts of France, and 
this broùght on a fourth civil war. Though a freſh peace was concluded in 
1573 with the Proteſtants, yet a fifth civil war broke out the next year, 
when the bloody Charles IX. died without heirs. 

His third brother, the duke of Anjou, had ſome time before been choſen 
king of Poland; and hearing of his brother's death, he with ſome difficulty 
* to Nn where he took quiet poſſeſſion of that crown, by the name 
of Henry III. | 

Religion at that time ſupplied to the reformed nobility of France, the feu- 
dal powers they had loſt. The heads of the Proteſtants could raiſe armies of 
| Hugonots, The governors of provinces behaved in them as if they had been 
independent of the crown; and the parties were ſo equally balanced, that the 
name of the king alone turned the ſcale. A holy league was formed for the 
defence of the catholic religion, at the head of which was the duke of Guile. 
The proteſtants under the prince of Conde, and the duke of Alengon, the 
King's brother, called the German princes to their aſſiſtance, and a ſixth civil 
war broke out in 1577, in which the king of Spain took the part of the 
league, in revenge of the duke Alengon declaring himſelf lord of the Nether- 
lands. The civil war was finiſhed within the year, by another ſham peace- 
The king, ever fince his acceſſion to the crown, had plunged himſelf into a 
courſe w; infamous debauchery and religious extravagancies. He was entire- 
ly governed by his profligate favourites, but he poſſeſſod natural good ſenſe. 
He began to fufped that the proſcriptions of the proteſtants, and the ſetting 
aſide from the ſucceſſion the king of Navarre, on account of his re- 
ligion, which was aimed at by the holy league, was with a view to place 
the duke of Guiſe, the idol of the Roman Catholics, on the throne, to 
which that duke had fome diſtant pretenſions. To ſecure himſelf on 
the throne, a Teventh civil war broke out in 1579, and another in the 
year 1585, both of them to the diſadvantage of the Proteſtants, through 

the abilities of the duke of Guiſe. The king thought him now ſo 


dangerous, that after inviting him in 2 


At that dreadful knell, the work of death was begun, and 
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he and his brother the cardinal, were, by his majeſty's orders, and in 
a manner under his eyes, baſely aſſaſſinated in. 1 588. leaguers, upon 
this, declared that Henry had forfeited his crown, and was an enemy 
to religion. This obliged him to throw himſelf into the arms of the 
Proteſtants ; but while he was beſieging Paris, where the leaguers had their 

teſt foree, he was in his turn aſſaſſinated by one Clement, a young enthu- 
aſtic monk, in 1589. In Henry III. ended the line of Valois. 

The readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the difficulties, on account 
of his religion, which Henry IV. king ot Navarre “, head of the houſe of 
Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had to encounter before he 
mounted the throne. The leaguers were headed by the duke of Main, bro- 
ther to the late duke of Guiſe ; and they drew from his cell the decrepit po- 
= cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the ting of Navarre, to proclaim him 

ing of France. Being ſtrongly ſupported by the power of Spain and 
Rome, all the glorious actions performed by Henry, his courage and magna- 
minity, ſeemed only to make him more illuſtriouſly unfortunate ; for he and 
his little court were ſometimes without common neceſſaries. He was, 
however, perſonally beloved; and no objection lay againſt him but that of 
religion. The leaguers, on the other hand, ſplit among themſelves ; and 
the French nation in general, being jealous of the Spaniards, who availed 


. themſelves of the public diſtractions, Henry, after experiencing a variety of 


ood and bad fortune, came ſecretly to a reſolution of declaring himſelf a 
— Catholic. This was called a meaſure gf prudence, if not of neceſ- 
lity, as the king of Spain had offered his daughter RY TR Eugema to 
be = of France and would have married her to young duke of 
Guile. | 

In 1593, Henry went publicly to maſs, as a mark of his converſion. This 
eomplaiſance wrought wonders in his favour ; and having with great diffi- 
culty obtained abſolution from the pope, all France ſubmitted to 1 
rity, and he had only the crown of Spain to contend with, which he did 
for ſeveral years with various fortune. In 1598 he publiſhed the famous 
edi& of Nantes, which ſecured to his old friends the Proteſtants the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion; and next year the treaty of Vervins was concluded with 
Spain. Henry next chaſtiſed the duke of Savoy who had taken advantage of 
the late troubles in his kingdom; and applied himſelf with wonderful atten- 
tion and ſucceſs ( aſſiſted in all his undertakings by his miniſter, the great 
Sully), to cultivate the happineſs of his people, by encouraging manufac . 


_ tures, particularly that of ſilk, the benefit of which France feels at this day. 


Having re-eſtabliſhed the tranquillity, and in a great meaſure, ſecured the 
happineſs.of his people, he formed connexions with the neighbouring powers 
for reducing the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria ; for which purpole, it is 
faid, he had formed great ſchemes, and collected a formidable army; others 
ſay (for his intention does not clearly appear), that he deſigned to have for- 
med Chriſtendom into a great republic, of which France was to be the head, 
and to drive the Turks out of Europe; while others attribute his prepara- 
tions to more ignoble motives, that of a criminal paſſion for a favourite prin- 


| ceſs, whoſe huſband had carried hergfor protection into the Auſtrian domi- 


nions. Whatever may be in theſe conjectures, it, is certain, that while he was 
making preparations for the rr of his queen, Mary of Medicis, and 


® A ſmall kingdom lyin the Pyrenean mountains, of the greatest part of which, 
Upper Navarre, Henry's rs borer, had b.ca unjuſtly dulpeiicied, by Ferdinand, king 
of Spain, about the year 1513, - * 


of Europe; at the head of which was king William III. of England. He 
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wag ready to enter upon his grand ex tion, he was aſſaſſinated in his coach 
— «pad REIN like Clement, another young enthu- 
in 1610. 


Lewis XIII. ſon to Henry IV. deſervedly named the Great, was but nine 


of age at the time of his father's. death. As he grew up, he diſcarded 
is mother and her favourites, and choſe for his miniſter the cardinal 
Richlieu, who put a period, by his reſolute and bloody meaſures, to the 
remaining liberties of France and to the religious eſtabliſhment of the proteſ- 
tants there, by taking from them Rochelle, though Charles I. of England, 
who had married the French king's ſiſter, made ſome weak efforts by his fleet 
and arms, to prevent it. This put an end to the civil wars, on account of 
religion in France. Hiſtorians ſay, that in theſe wars above a million of men 
loſt their lives; that £50,000,000 livres was ſpent in carrying them on; and 
that nine cities, four hundred villages, two thouſand churches, two thouſand 
monaſteries, and ten thouſand houſes, were burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed; 
during their continuance. | | - 

Richlieu, by a maſterly train of politics, himſelf was next to an 
ent hufiaſt for „ſupported the proteſtants of Germany, and Guftavus 
Adolphus, againſt the houſe of Auſtria: and after quelling all the rebellions 
and confpiracies which had been formed againſt him in France, he died ſome 
months before Lewis XIII. who in 1643, left his ſon, afterwards the famous 
Lewis XIV. to inhetit his kingdom. 

During that prince's non-age, the kingdom was torn in pieces under the 
adminiſtration of his mother Anne of Auſtria, by the factions of the great, 
and the diviſions between the court and parliament, for the moſt trifing 
cauſes, and upon the moſt deſpicable principles. The prince of Conde flam- 


ed like a blazing ſtar ; ſometimes a patriat, ſometnnes a courtier, and ſome- 


times a rebel. He was oppaſed by the celebrated Turenne, who from 2 
proteſtant, had turned papiſt. The nation of France was involved at once in 
civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen mother having made choice of cardi- 
nal Mazarine for her firft miniſter, he found means to turn the arms even of 
Cromwell againſt the Spaniards, and to divide the domeſtic enemies of the 
court ſo effectually among themſelves, that when Lewis aſſumed the reins of 
government in his own hands, he found himſelf the moſt abſolute monarch 
that ever ſat upon the throne of France. He had the good fortune, oh 
the deth of Mazarine, to put the domeftic adminiſtration of his affairs into 
the hands of Colbert, whom I have more than once mentioned, who formed 
new ſyſtems for the glory, commerce, and manufactures of France, all which 
he carried to a ſurpriſing height. pw : 
To write the hiſtory of this reign, would be to write that of all E 
Ignorance and ambition were the only enemies of Lewis: through the for- 
mer, he was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, and promoted the inter ſto 
of his ſubjects only that they might the better anfwer the purpoſes of his 
greatneſs ; by the latter he embroiled himſelf with all his neighbours, and 
wantonly rendered Germany à diſmal ſcene of devaſtation. By his impolitic 
and unjuſt revocation of the edict of Nantes, in the year 1685, with the dra- 
ing the proteſtants that followed it, he obliged them to take ſhelter in 
gland, Holland, and different parts of Germany, where they eftabliſhed the 


filk manufauures, to the great prejudice of their own country. He was ſo 


blind by flattery, that he arrogated to himſelf the divine honours paid to the 
pagan emperors of Rome. Ie made and broke treaties for his conveniency, 
and at laſt raiſed againſt himſelf a confederacy of almoſt all the other princes 
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4 —— that he made head for ſome years againſt this alliance; 
provoked the Engliſh by his repeated infidelities, their arms, un- 
3 — , and the Auſtrians, under the prince Eugene, ren- 
— the — part of his life as miſerable as the be ginũſmg of it was ſplendid. 
His reign, from the year 1702 to 1711, was one continued ſeries of defeats 
and calamities ; and he had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places taken from 
him, which in the former part of his reign, were acquired at the — — 
many thouſand lives. Juſt as he was reduced, old as he was, to the 
reſolution of collecting his people, and dying at their head, he was ſaved dy 
the Engliſh Tory miniſtry deſerting the cauſe, withdrawing from their allies, 
and concluding the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. He ſurvived his deliverance 
but two years; and in his laſt hours diſplayed a greatneſs of mind worthy of 
his elevated ſituation, Why do you weep,” ſaid he to his domeſtics, Did 
« you think me immortal ?” He died on the firſt of September, 1715, and 
was ſucceeded by his great grandſon Lewis XV. 

The partiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children might have involved 
France in a civil war, had not the regency been ſeized upon by the duke of 
Orleans, a man af ſenſe and ſpirit, and the next legitimate priace of the 
blood, who having embroiled himſelf with Spain, the king was declared of age 
in 1722, and the regent on the fifth of December 1723, was carried off by an 
apop 

Pe Fader is not ta ima that I am tg follow the affairs of France 
through all the inconſiſtent ſcenes of fighting and treating with the feveral 
powers of Europe, which are to be found in their reſpective hiſtories. A- 
mong the firſt acts of the late king's government, was his nominating his pre- 
ceptor, afterwards cardinal Fleury, to be his firſt miniſter. Though his ſyſ- 
tem was intirely pacific, yet the fituatign of affairs in Europe, upon the death 
of the king of Poland, in 1734, more t Tos once embroiled him with the houſe 
of Auſtria, The intention of the French king was to replace his father-in- 
law, Stainſlaus, on the throge of Poland. In this he failed through the inter- 
poſition of the Ruffians and Auſtrians ; but Stainſlaus enjoyed the title of 
king, and the revenues of Lorrain, during the remainder of his life. The 
conneQion between France and Spain forced the former to become principals 
in a war with Great Britain ; in the management of which the latter was fo 
ill ſeconded by her allies, that @ is fnidel by the peace of Alix ls Chopetle 
in 1748. 

In the year 1757, Francis Damien, an unkappy wretch, whoſe ſullen mind, 
naturally unſettled, was inflamed by the diſputes between the king and his 

t relative to religion, embraced the deſperate reſolution of attempt- 


ing the life of his ſovereign + Inthe duſk of the evening, as the king prepared 


to enter his coach, he was ſuddenly wounded, though gh] with a pen- 
knife, between the fourth and fifth ribs, in the prefence of La, and in the 
midſt of his guards. The daring aſſaſſin had — with the croud of court- 
iere, and was inftantly betrayed by his diſtracted countenance. He declared 
it was never his intention to kill the king, but that he only meant to wound 

him, that God might touch his heart, and incline him to reſtore the. | 


of his dominions by re · eſtabliſſing the parliament, and baniſhing the — 4 
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hearts of ſavages with horror. He was conducted tb the chmmon place of ex- 
tcution, amidft a vaſt concourſe of the populace ; ſtripped naked and faſtened 
lo the ſcaffold by iron gyves. One of his hands was then burnt in 
eiquid flaming ſulphur. His thighs, legs, and arms, were torn with red hot pin- 
eer9; boiling oil, melted lead, roſin, and ſulphur were poured into the wounds; 
and to complete the awful cataſtrophe, _ ligatures being ticd round his 
limbs, he was torn to pieces by young and vigorous horſes. 

The Jeſuits having rendered themſelves univerſally odious by their ſhare 
in the conſpiracy againſt the late king of Portugal, fell in France under 
the laſh of the civil power, for certain fraudulent mercantile tranſactions. 
They refuſed to diſcharge the debts of one of their body, who had become 
bankrupt for a large ſum, and who was ſupoſed to a& for the benefit of 
the whole ſociety. As a monk, indeed, he muſt neceſſarily do ſo. The 
parliaments eagerly ſeized an opportunity of humbling their ſpiritual ene- 
mies. The jelats were every where cited before thoſe high tribunals in 1761, 
and ordered to do juſtice to their ereditors. They ſeemed to acquieſce in 
the deciſion, but delayed payment under various ences. New ſuits were 
commenced againſt them, in 1762, on account of the pernicious tendency of 
their writings. In the courſe of theſe procedings which the king endeavoured 
in vain to prevent, they were compelled to produce their INSTITUTE, or 
the rules of their order, hitherto ſtudiouſly concealed. That myſterious vol- 
ume, which was found to contain maxims ſubverſive of all civil government, 
and even of the fundamental principles of morals, completed their ruin. 
All their colleges were ſeized, all their effects confiſcated, and the king, 
aſhamed or afraid to protect them, not only reſigned them to their fate, but 
finally expelled them the kingdom, by a folemn edict, and utterly aboliſhed 
the order of Jeſus in France. | 

Elated with#this victory over eccleſiaſtical tyranny, the French parliaments 
attemped to ſet bounds to the abſolute 2 of the crown, and ſeemed 


determined to confine it within the limits of law. Not fatisfied with refuſing, 


as uſual, to regiſter certain oppreſſive edits, or with remonſtrating againit 
them, they ordered criminal proſecutions to be commenced againſt the 
governors of ſeveral provinces, acting in the king's name, who had enforced 
the regiſtration of thoſe edicts. e magnanimity of theſe afſemblies had 
awakened new ideas in the boſoms of the French ; they were taught by 
the late remonſtrances to conſider their inherent rights ; and this flame, in 
the ſucceeding reign, burſt forth with aecumulated force, and overwhelmed 
the throne. | 

As to the war with Great Britain, which was endeed by the peace of Fon- 
tainbleau, in 1763, the chief events attending it, fo humiliating to France, 
have been already mentioned in the hiſtory of England, and therefore need 
not be recapitulated here. 

Corſica, a ſmall iſland in the Mediterranean, had long reſiſted with manly 
firmneſs the oppreſſive councils of the Genoeſe, who claimed the ſovereignty 
over it, by right of conqueſt. But, unable to ſupport thoſe pretenſions, 
Genoa trarsferred them to France, on condition that Lewis ſhould put her 
in full poſſeſſion of the adjacent iſland of Capraria, which the Corficans had 
lately invaded and reduced. To execute his * powerful arma- 
ments were fitted-out by Lewis, at Antibes and Toulon ; twenty battalions 
of French were} landed in Corſica; and the natives, whole free ſuffrages 
had ſummoned Paoli, one of their principal chiefs, to the ſupreme 'govern- 
ment of the iſland, determined to defend their liberties to the utmoſt. 


tanty 


A ſharp and bloody war, ſuch as ſuited the inferior numbers of the inhabi- 
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tants and the nature of the country, was carried on in all the faſtneſſes and 
mountainous parts of the iſland; and it was not till after the French bad 
fatally experienced, in two ſucceſſive campaigns, the enthuliaſtic courage which 
animates the champions of freedom, that they overwhelmed by thew ſup- 
erior numbers this unfortunate people; nor had Lewis much reaſon to triumph 
in an acquiſition, to-attain which he had facriticed teveral thouſand of his 
braveſt troops, and only extended his dominion over a rugged and unproduc- 
tive iſland, | 

The late unfortunate king, Lewis the XVI. ſuccceded his grandfather, 
Lewis the XV. on the toth of May, 1774. Several regulations were made 
after his acceſſion, highly favourable to the general intereſts of the nation, 
paiticulary the ſuppreſſion of the Muſquetaries, and fome other corps, which 
being adapted more to the parade of guarding the royal perſon thau any real 
military ſervice, were ſupported at a great expence, without an adequate re- 
turn of benefit to the ſtate. One remarkable circumſtance which attended 
this reign, was the placing of Mr. Necker, a proteſtant, and a native of Swit- 
zerland, at the head of the French finances, in 1776. Poſſeſſed of diltingwth- 
ed and acknowledged abilities, his appointment would have excited no ſurpriſe, 
had it not been contrary to the conſtant policy of France, which had care- 
fully excluded the aliens of her country and faith from the controul of the 
venue. It now ſtood forward as a new inſtance of enlargement of 
aud liberality of ſentiment ; and will to poſterity mark the prominent feat 
of the reign of Lewis the fixteenth. Under the direction of this gentleman, 
a general reform took place in France, through every department in the re- 
venue. When hoſtilitics commenced in 1777, between France and Great 
Britain, in conſequence of the aſſiſtance afforded by the former to the revolt- 
ed Britiſh colonies, in America, the people of France were not burthened with 
new taxes for carrying on the war; but the public revenue was augmented 
by his economy, improvements, and reformation that were introduced into 
the management of the finances. In conſequence of this national economy, 
the navy of France was allo raiſed to ſo great a height, as to.become truly 
formidable to Great Britain. | 

With a moſt laudable zeal to extend the dominion of ſcience, Lewis fit- 
ted out ſeveral veſſels on aſtronomical diſcoverics. The chevalier de Borda 
was inſtrncted to aſcertain the exact poſition of the Canary iſlands and Cape 
de Verd ; and the different degrees of the coaſt of Africa from Cape Spartel 
to the iſland of Goree. The chevalier Grenier, who had traverſed the In- 


. dian ſeas to improve the charts and correct the errors of former navigators, 


was liberally rewarded by a monarch who aſpired to immortalize the zra of 
lus power by expeditions beneficial to mankind. ; | 
The viſit of the emperor of Germany to the court of Paris, was another 
occurrence that excited the attention of Europe. Averſe to pomp, he 
choſe to travel under the humble title of count Falkenſtein; he was re- 
ceived by Lewis with that reſpe& which was due to the imperial dignity, 
and the re that he was impatient to teſtify to the brother of his royal 
conſort. During fix weeks that the emperor remained at Paris, his hours 
were inceſſantly devoted to examine the various cttabliſkhments of that capital, 
and in viewing the manufactures. With the ſame ſpirit of enquiry, he 


made a tour through the different provinces of the kingdom, and in his 


Journey endeavoured to glean whatever might be advantageous to his own 


nions. c | ain n 
Amidſt the fury of war, Lewis diſplayed that regard for ſcience which 
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had early formed a ſtriking characteriſtie of his reign. Previous to the come 
meneement of hoſtilities, the Engliſh had ſent two veſſels into the South 
ſeas, commanded by captains Cook and Clerke, to explore the coaſts and 
iſlands of Japan and California; the return of thoſe veſſels was hourly ex- 
pected in Europe; and Lewis, with a conſiderate humanity which reflects 
the brighteſt luſtre on his character, by a circular letter to all his naval of- 
ficers, commanded them to abſtain from all hoftilities againſt theſe ſhips, and 
to treat them as neutral veſſels. The letters mentioned alſo in terms of the 
higheſt reſpe& Captain Cook, who had long diſtinguiſned himſelf in ſucceſ- 
five voyages of diſcovery. But death allowed not th celebi ated navigator 
to enjoy this grateful teſtimony to his merit; for in one of the newly diſ- 
covered iſlands he had already fallen a victim to the blind fury of the ſavage 
inhabitants. 5 

At the beginning of the year 1780, in conſequence of the repreſentations 
of Mr. Necker, a variety of unneceſſary offices in the houfehold of the queen 
were aboliſhed ; and ſundry other important regulations adopted, for the 
eaſe of the ſubject, and the general benefit of the kingdom. Could we im- 

licitly credit his memorial, he changed the exceſs of the diſburſements az 
leaſt one million ſterling, of the year 1776, into an exceſs of revenue in the 
year 1780, to the amount of 445, oool. But the meaſures of Mr Necker 


were not calculated to procure him friends at court; the vain, the intereſ- 


ted, and the ambitious, naturally became his enemies ; and the king appears 
not to have poſſeſſed fufficient firmneſs of mind to ſupport an upright and 
able miniſter. He was therefore diſplaced, and is ſaid to have been particu- 


larly oppoled by the m party. 


The independence of America had been the grand object of France, and that 
having been acknowledged in the fulleſt and moſt expreſs terms by Great 
Britain, the preliminary articles of peace were ſigned at Paris on the 2oth 
of January, 1783 : but the immenfe qxpences incurred were found at laſt to 
be much more than the revenues of the kingdom could by any means ſup- 

; and the miſerable exigencies to which government was reduced, con- 
tributed no doubt to bring about the preſent revolution. 
In the various wars of France with England, particularly in the laſt and 
t centuries, no object appears of more conſequence to her naval ope- 
rations than the obtaining a port in the Channel, With a view of gbviat- 
ing this want, the ableſt engineers in that kingdom have proceeded, by the 
moſt aſtoniſhing and ſtupendous works, to render the port of Cherburgh 
capable of receiving and protecting a royal navy. Since the laſt peace, they 
have proſecuted this work at an annual expence of upwards of 200,000). and 
expectation was ſo ſanguine, that it was thought a year or two more would 
effe& this arduous and important undertaking, but they have becn diſappointed. 
In the year 1786 a treaty of navigation and commerce was concluded be- 
tween the two courts of London and Verſailles, and th having concluded 


the tranſactions between the two kingdoms, we have now only to give an ac- 


count of the late revolntion. | 

The ambition of the French government, which made it acquainted with 
liberty, in affiſting the inſurgents in America and Hollan , excited a ſpirit 
amongf the people, Which could not well admit of the continuance of arbi- 
trary power at home. The diſmiſſion of Monſieur Necker from the direc- 
tion of public affairs, and ſucceeding miniſters being endowed neither with 
his integrity or abilities, the finances of the nation were on the point of be- 
ing intirely ruined. . And when the edict for regiſtering the at the 
eoncluſion of 1785, which amounted to the ſum of millions — 

| / _ 
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hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, wag preſented to the parliament of 
Paris, the murmurs of the people, and the remonſtrances of that aſſembly, 
aſſumed a more legal and formidable form. The king, however, fignified to 
the ſelect deputations that were commiſſioned to convey to him their re- 
monitrances, that he expected to be obeyed without farther delay. The 
ceremony of the regiſtering took place on the next day, but was accompant- 
ad with a reſolution, importing, that public economy was the only genuine 
ſource of abundant revenue, the only means of providing for the neceſlity of 
the ſtate, and reſtoring that credit, which borrowing had reduced to the brink 
ef ruin. 

This preceeding was no ſooner known than the king required the attend- 


ance of the deputation of parliament : he eraſed from their records the 


reſolution that had been adopted; and declared himſelf ſati sſied with the 
conduct of Monfieur de Calonne, his comptroller-general. 

However gratified by the ſupport of his ſovereign, Monſieur de Calonne 
eould not fail of feeling himſelf deeply mortified by the oppolition of the 
parliament. An anxious enquiry into the ſtate of the public finances had 
convinced him that the expenditure had far exceeded the revenues; in 
the preſent ſituation, to impoſe new taxes was impofſible, to continue the- 
method of borrowing was ruinous, and to have recourſe only to cconomi- 
cal reforms, would be found wholly inadequate ; and he heſitated not 
to declare that it would be impoſſible to place the finances on a ſolid baſis, 
but by the reformation of whatever was vicious in the conſtitution of the 
ſtate. To give weight to this reform, the miniſter was ſenſible that ſome- 
thing more was neceſſary than royal authority; he perceived that the par- 
liament was neither a fit inſtrument for introducing a new order into public 
affairs, nor would ſubmit to be a paſſive machine for ſanctioning the plans of 
a miniſter, even if theſe plans were the emanations of perfe& wiſdom. 

Under theſe circumſtances, the only alternative that ſeemed to remain was 
to have recourſe to ſome other aſſembly, more dignified and ſolemn in its 
character, and that ſhould confiſt in a greater degree of members from the 
various orders of the ſtate, and the different provinces of the kingdom; but 
the true and legitimate aſſembly of the nation, the ſtates-general, had not 
met ſince the year 1614. Another affembly had occaſionally been ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of the ſtates-general ; this was diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of the notables or men of note, and conſiſted of a number of perſons from all 
parts of the kingdom, chiefly ſelected from the higher orders of the ſtate, and 
nominated by the king himſelf. This aſſembly had been convened by Henry 
the fourth, and again by Lewis the thirteenth ; and was now once more 
ſummoned by the authority of the preſent monarch, and the 2gth of Jagu- 
ary, 1787, was the period appointed for their opening. | 

It was under great difficulties that monſicur Calonne firſt met the afſem- 


| bly of the notables, and opened his long expected plan. He began, by 


lating that the p. UH expenditure had for centuries paſt exceeded the re- 
venues ; that a very onſiderable deficiency had of courſe exiſtedz and that 
at bis own acceſſion to office it was three millions three hundred and thirty 
thouſand pounds. 

To remedy this dil the comptroller general recommended a territorial im- 
poſt, in the nature If the Engliſh land- taxes, from which no rank or order of 
men were to be exempted ; an enquiry into the poſſeſſions of the clergy, 
which hitherto had been deemed facred, from their proportion of the public 
burtheus : the varivus branches of internal taxation were alſo to — A. 
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ſtrict examination; and a conſiderable reſource was preſented in mortgagi 
the demeſne lands of the crown. _ * 

Before monſieur Necker retired from the management of the ſinances, he 
had publiſhed his Compte rendue au Roi, in which France was repreſented as 
poſſeſſing a clear ſurplus of four hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. This performance had been read with avidity, and had been confidered 
as an zra in the hiſtory of France. The credit of this ſtatement was ably vin- 
dicated by monſieur de Brienne, archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, and by the count 
de Mirabeau, a ftill more formidable enemy to Calonne. His eloquence, 
however, might have ſucceſsfully vindicated his ſyſtem and reputation againſt 
the calculations of Brienne, and invectives of Mirabeau; but the genius of the 
comptroller- general funk under the influence of the three great bodies of the 
nation. The grand and eſſential object of reform was to equalize the public 
burthens, and, by rendering the taxes general, to diminiſh the load of the 
lower and moſt uſeful claſſes of the people. The ancient nobility and the 
clergy had ever been free from all public aſſeſſment ; the crouds of new 
nobleſſe, who had purchaſed their patents, were by that ſhameful cuſtom 
exempted, both themſelves and their poſterity, from contributing proportion- 
ably to the expences of the ſtate ; the magiſtracies likewiſe throughout the 
kingdom enjoyed their ſhare of exemptiens ; ſo that the whole weight 
of the taxes fell on thoſe who are leaſt able to bear them. Thus the 
nobility, the clergy, and the magiltracy, were united againſt the miniſter, 
and the event was ſuch as might be expected. The intrigues of thoſe 
three bodies raiſed againſt him ſo loud a clamour, that finding it impoſ- 
fible to ſtem the torrent, monſieur de Calonne not only reſigned his place 
on the 12th of April, but ſoon after retired to England from the ſtorm of 
perſecution. ; | 

The notables proceeded in their inquiries, and it was now ſuggeſted that 
an aſſembly of the ſtate ſhould be called, as the notables were not competent 
to impoſe a new tax. As the deliberations of the notables were not carried 
on in ſecret, this propoſal was inſtantly circulated through the capital, and 
ſuppoſed to be a new diſcovery. The notables were ſoon after diſſolved, 
without having accompliſhed any thing except the jultification of M. 
Necker. 

The ſtamp act, however, was eſtabliſhed, and a bed of juſtice was held by 
the king on tue 5th of Auguſt, 1787, at which the parliament of Paris was 
obliged to attend, and the edict was regiſtered, notwithſtanding their proteſt 
to the contrary. But the parliament, though defeated, were far from ſub- 
dued : on the day after the we wr held his bed of juſice, they entered a 
formal proteſt againſt the conceftion that had been extorted from them. 

Painful as every appearance of violence muſt have proved to the mild 
diſpofition of Lewis, he could not conſent to ſurrender, without a ſtruggle, 
that authority which had been ſo long exerciſed by his predeceſſors. Since 
the commencement of the preſent diſcontents, the capital had been gradually 
filled with conſiderable bodies of troops; and about a qreek after the par- 
liament had entered the protelt, an officer of the Frigch guards, with a 
party of ſoldiers, went at break of day to the houſe of each individual mem- 
ber, to ſignify to him the king's command, that he ſhoald immediately fget 
into his carriage, and proceed to Troyes, acity of Cham „about ſeventy 
miles from Paris, without writing or ſpeaking to any = out of his own 
houſe before his departure. Theſe orders were ſerved t the ſame. inſtant, 
and before the citizens of Paris were acquainted with the tranſaction, the 
parliament were already on the road to the ſcene of their baniſhment. 4 


* 


conjuncture, and ſuch the diſcontent excited by this meaſure that * 


them. A dearth that pervaded the kin 
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But ſuch was thegvyeaknefs and fof government at the 
it neceffary to recall the parliament after a manth's exile.” mats for de- 
clared their incapacity to regiſter a tax, the only expedient that itſelf 
to the Archhiſhop was that of a loan. In order to give this edi& the autho- 
rity of à law without the voluntary participation of parliament he deviſed 
the mode of a :s4ance royate, where the edicts were at laſt regiſtered. The 
duke of Orleans in prefence of the king proteſted againft the legality of 
the proceeding, for which he with four others were baniſhed. The King at 
the ſame time fent for the journals of the parliament and by his direction 
the reſolution of the evening of the z#ance royale was eraſed. The baniſh- 
ment af the duke of Orleans and the other four members excited great cla- 
moprs, aud a memorial was preſented to the king by the peers demanding 
their recal, which was a to, and the prohibition of their attendance 
was in a ſhort time taken off. | | | ] | 

Meanwhile the oppoſition of the provincial parliaments continued without 
the ſmalleſt interruption. "Phat of Bourdeaux, which as a puniſhment for 
its refractory diſpoſitions had been exiled to Libourne diſcovered no inclina- 
tion to retract, and 'one of their earlieſt. concerns after their tranſlation was 
to vote a remonſtrance, the object of which was to juſtify their proceedings. 
The parliaments of Grenoble and Rennes adopted the fentiments of their 
brethren of Bourdeaux. In ſhort a daring ſpirit of innovation rouſed and 
kept alive by, writings of every deſcription which iſſued in great numbers 
from the prefs, had diffuſed itſelf through all ranks, and rendered them im- 
patient of the neceſſary reſtraint of legal government ;. many of the officers 
in the army who bad recently ſerved in America were deeply tinctured with 
the theoretical and deſtructive principles, which afterwards involved their 
country in anarchy, blaodſhcd, and ruin. 

Under thefe impreffions an arret was iſſued in Auguſt fixing the meeting 
of the States general to the firſt of May the enſuing year; aud every ſtep 
was taken to ſecure the favourable opinion of the public during the int 
New arrangements took place in the adminiftration ; and Mr Necker, who 
had long been the idol of the people, was again introduced into the manage- 
ment of the finances; the torture, which by a former edi& had been reſtrict- 
ed in part was now entirely aboliſhed ; ev accuſed was allowed 
the affiſtance of counſel, and permitted to avail himſelf of any point of law; 
and it was decreed, that in future ſentence of death ſhould not be paſſed on 
any perſon, unleſs the party accuſed ſhould be pronounced guilty by a ma- 
jority at leaſt of three judges. | 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned on the States-general ; but the 
moment of that aſſembly's meeting was far from auſpicious ; the minds of 
the French had long been agitated by various rumours ; the unanimity that 
had been expected from the different orders of the ftates, was extinguiſhed 
by the jartivg pretenſions of each; and their mutual jealouſies were attribut- 
ed by the ſuſpicic s of the people to the intrigues of the court, who were 
ſuppoſed already to repent of the hafty aſſent which had been extorted from 
increaſed the general diſcontent 
and the people pteſſed by hunger, and inflamed by refentment, were ripe for a 
revolt. "The ſovereign, alſo, equally impatient of the obſtacles he cont inual- 
ly encountered, cuuld not ' conceal bis chagrin ; while the 1aftueuce of the 
zueen in the cabinet was again eſtabliſhed, and was attended with the imme- 

diſmiſſal of Mr. Neckar, 2 letter W 
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him to "quit the kingdom in 24 hours. That miniſter' took the route of 
Bruſſels on the following day, when his departure was made public. i 
The city of Paris was thrown into deep conſternation by Mr Neckar's re- 
treat. His buſt and that of the duke of Orleans were dreſſed in mourning 
and carried through the ſtreets. The Royal Allemand, a German regi- 
ment, broke in pieces the buſts and diſperſed the populace. The mob bein 
joined by the French guards affaulted the military on all fides, and com 
led the Germans, overpowered by numbers, and unſupported by the reſt of 
the army to retire. 
All order was now at an end, and as night approached, an univerſal ter- 
© ror diffuſed itſelf through the city. Bands of robbers were collecting; and 
from them or from the * ſoldiery a general pillage was expected. 

The celebrated fortreſs of the Baſtille was an object of much jealouſy to 
the Pariſians. At 1 r o'clock in the morning, M. de la Roſiere at the head 
of a numerous deputation, waited upon M. de Launay the governor, who 
promiſed, along with the officers of his garriſon, that they would not fire 
upon the city unleſs they ſhould be attacked. But a report was f. | 
through Paris, that M. de Launay had in a ſhort thereafter, admitted into 
the fortreſs a multitude of perſons. unarmed and then treacherouſly maſſacred 
them. 'This report propagated for the purpoſe of inflaming the multitude, 
was not only in itſelf highly improbable, but has been ſince proved utterly 
falſe and unfounded: ' 

Its effect however was ſuch as might naturally be expected a ſudden reſolu- 
tion was adopted of attacking the Baſtile ; an immenſe and furious multitude 
ruſhed into its outer, and ſoon, forced their way into its inner courts, where 
they received and returned a ſevere fire for the ſpace of an hour. After many 

oofs of the moſt daring intrepidity by 4 who headed the aſſault, the 

rtreſs was carried. Thoſe who had the merit of the exploit ſaved M. de 
| Launay from being immediately torn in pieces by the multitude who pour- 
ed in from all quarters, and conducted him with danger and difficulty to the 
Hotel de Ville, but were unable to prevent his being maſſacred by the 
cowardly rabble which furrounded it, and who had no part in the taking 
of the Baſtile. M. de Loſme, his Major, a perſon diſtinguiſhed for his hu- 

manity to the priſoners, was at the ſame time a victim to the undiſtinguiſhin 
| fary of thoſe wretches. Their thirſt of blood was ſo great, that althou 4 
the marquis de Billeport, who had been confined five years in the Baſtile, 
| ruſhed among them and proclaimed the humanity of M. de Loſme to bim- 
| ſelf and other priſoners, he was not liſtened to, but inſulted and wounded, 
and eſcaped not without difficulty with his life. M de Fleſſelles, the Prevot 
| de Marchands, of a character leſs popular, but who ſeems to have been 
| guilty of nothing, which candour could have thought a proof of guilt, in- 
curred the fame fate, and the heads of all three being fixed upon pikes were 

| carried by thoſe ſavages in triumph through the ftreets. 

Meanwhile the king was kept ignorant of theſe tumults, until at midnight 
x the duke de Liancourt forced his way into his apartment, and told him of the 
revolt of his capital, of his army, and of the ſurrender of the Baſtille. Early 
the next n_—_— he went to the aſſembly, where he was received with the 
molt profound filence ; ſome of the deputies were no doubt affected with 
| ſentiments of humanity and compaſſion at the ſight of fallen majeſty, when 
| their king appeared among them in a ſtyle ſo different from that in which 
they had been accuſtomed to view him; when without pomp, almoſt 
without attendants, and in the plaineſt dreſs, ſtanding and uncovered, he 


addrefſed them in the moſt conciliatbry * 
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diſorders in Paris, his regard for the aſſembly, and aſſured them that the re- 


of any deſign on their nal liberty were calumnious. He ended by 
declaring that he had the troops, which had given ſo much offence to 
remove from the neighbourhood of the capital. , 
This diſcourſe was not heard to an end without interruption. The emotion 
it produced was too powerful for the ſtern maxims of the cold philoſophy 
the French politicians had adopted, and the ball reſounded with ſhouts of ap- 
plauſe. When the king withdrew, all the deputies followed, and forming a 
reſpectſul ring around his perſon, attended him to the palace, in the balcony 
of which the queen appeared with the Dauphin m her arms, while the muſic 
layed the pathetic air of Ou peut-on etre mieux gu au ſein de ſa famille. 
l On the following day the king declared his — "a Fe the city of 
Paris in - Accordingly that monarch, who never wanted perſonal 
courage, however he might want that commanding firmneſs which perilous 
times require, left es on the morning of the 17th of July, with only 
one carriage, befides that in which he was himſelf. He was attended by the 
Dukes of Villeroy and Vilquier, the Marſhal Beauveau, the Count d' Eſtaing, 
and one or two other perfons of the court. The militia of Verſailles accom- 
panied the carriages to Seve, where they were met by M. de la Fayette, at 


| the head of a large body of national guards; a party of cavalry headed the 


proceſſion from Seye, followed by the French guards with their cannon ; a de- 
putation of the National aſſembly in their robes alſo attended, and were fol- 
lowed by the Pariſian, National Guards. The proceſſion was flow and to the 
king would be more _ that he no more heard the ancient cry of Vive le 
Noi! whereas that of Vive la Nation ! was inceſſantly ſcreamed from all fides. 
That this did not happen by accident was evident; for men were heard ad- 
moniſhing the people not to cry Five le Roi! There are many reaſons for 
believing that the 1 journey to Paris and his reception there were planned 
by a few, who had influence in the committee at Paris as well as in the aſſem- 
bly, with a view to ſtrike him with terror, and bend his ſpirit to an acquies- 
cence in their future projects. It is not therefore ſurprifing that he looked 
pale, melancholy, and with diſquietude. He was met at the barrier by the 
Mayor, who preſenting him with the keys of the city informed him that they 
were the identical keys which had been preſented to Henry IV. obſerving at 
the ſame time, in language more quaint than flattering, that Henry Had 
re-conquered his people, whereas-in the preſent inſtance the people had re- 
conquered their king. He told the king alſo, what he might otherwiſe not 
have believed, that this was a very glorious day for the French monarchy, and 
added, what might have occurred to him without being told, that it was a day, 
which it was not likely his majeſty would forget. Whatever the king's 
thoughts were, he ſaid nothing. Finding himſelf equally embarraſſed to an- 
{wer all the fine ſpeeches which were addreſſed to him on his arrival at the 
Hotel de Ville, his majeſty obſerved nearly the fame filence there. M. Bailly, 
the mayor, having preſented the national cockade to him, he a at the 
window with it attached to his hat; the populace in the ſquare ſhouted ; the 
cry of Vive le Rai! was then heard for the firſt time that day, and refounded 
through the ſtreets as the king returned from the town-houſe to Verſailles, 
— he was expected with fearful inquietude by the queen and all his 
The members of the new adminiſtration which had been ſo ſuddenly and 
imprudently formed, ſenfible of, the quick tranfitions to which the French 
populace are liable, and by r > here they would ne 
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their reſignation, reſolved to withdraw from the kingdom. The cengt d' Artois 
with his family, the princes of Conde and Conti, with many of the nability 
did the ſame. M. Foulon, who in the formation of the late miniſtry had been 
ed in the war- department as an aſſiſtant to M. de Broglio, was not ſo 
rtunate as to eſcape out of France. Senfrble of the people's prejudice 
againſt him, he kept himſelf concealed, and cauſed the report of his death to 
be ſpread abroad. He was diſcovered by the peaſants, while be was under 
hiding at a'country-houſe near Paris. Some of the enemies of this unhappy 
pong Ar circulated the incredible ſtory, that he had often deelared, that it 
ſhould ever be miniſter, he would make the people live on hay. The ſureſt 
way of gaining * belief of the populace is to ſpeak to their paſſions. This 
abſurd e n was repeated by every mouth, and it kindled the more reſent- 
ment in the breaſts of the rabble at tis period, becauſe many of them actually 
experienced hunger at the ſame time. 


The cruelties which theſe peaſants, and ſome of the populace at Paris, 


committed on M. Foulon and his ſon in law M. Berthier, in ſpite of all the 


efforts of the mayor of Paris and the commander of the national guards to 
prevent them, are ſhocking to humanity, and disguſting to narrate. They 
were hanged at a lamp iron by the enraged multitude and their heads were 
carried round on poles. The populace were thus habituated to blood and 
murder; they were even taught by popular ſongs to glory in ſuch actions, and 
particularly by the well-known ſong of Ca ira. - 

The vindictive diſpoſition and exceſſes of the Parifian populace were to 


be regretted not. only on account of their effects at Paris, but alſo on ac- 


count of the example thereby given to the lower orders, and particularly 
the tenants of land, and the <A 

diſorders continued after fome appearance of regularity had taken place in 
the capital. Accounts came from all quarters, that the ſpirit of revolt ſeem- 
ed to increaſe inſtead of diminiſhing in the provinces z that to a refuſal of 
paying taxes and rents many inſtances of pillaging, robbery, and houſebreak - 
ing, were added; that the nobility in particular were expoſed to theſe de- 


redatians ; that many of their family-ſeats had been plundered and demo- 


iſhed, and ia ſome caſes their wives and children abuſed and inſulted in the 

oſſeſt manner. The meaſures which were taken in conſequence of theſe 

orders and tumults were very extraordinary, and opened a very important 
Tcene in the French Revolution. On the afternoon fitting of the 4th of 
Auguſt, the Viſcount de Ngailles after ſtating that the true cauſe of the 
commetions which convulſed the kingdom, exiſted in the miſery of the peo- 
ple, who were driven to thole exceſſes by the accumulation and weight of 
the burdens under which they laboured ; and were become deſperate by the 
exaction of taxes which they could not pay; after enlarging on the glory 
which the nobility would derive from ſacrificing private intereſt and impor- 
tance. to the . good, he concluded by moving that thoſe ſources of 


tyranny and injuſtice ſhould be aboliſhed ; that all public charges ſhould be 


equally ſupported by the whole community, and all taxes levied in propor- 
tion te the income of each individual; that all feudal claims ſhoutd be re- 
deemable at a fair valuation; that corvees, and all rights of the lords to the 
ſervices of the peaſantry ſhould be entirely aboliſhed, and other grievances, 


„The viſcount de Noailles“ motion was feconded by the duke & Ai 
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their propoſals were heard, excited great emulation. The virtues of ſelf-de- 
nial and patriotiſm became ſo precious in the eyes of forte who had never be- 
fore ſeemed to Þut any great value on them, that hardly any facrifice was 
thought too dear for tha purchaſe of even the reputation of poſſeſſing them. 
Some of the nobles, however, were ptovoked at certain facrifices which af- 
feed themſelves more than the propoſers, and in revenge they moved for 
different ſacrifices which affected the others more than themfelves ; and it is 
ſaid, to the heat raiſed by this colliſion of emulation, patriotiſm and revenge, 
the heat and expanſion produced by wine were added ; ſo that on the 
whole more was obtained for the republicans at this one ſitting after dinner, 
than the moſt ſanguine of the party could have expected in many days. 

The clergy had hitherto remained aftontſhed ſilent ſpectators of a ſcene 
ſo awful and yer and a vane having been made to put an end to 
the meeting, the preſident was proceeding accordingly, when ſuddenly he 
made 1 jar roached himſelf for want of — in being about 
c prematurely to cloſe the meeting before any of the venerable body of the 
clergy, ever ſympathiGing with the diſtreſſes of the people, had declared their 
ſcatiments on ſo intereſting a ſubject.“ 

There was no evading this apoſtrophe. The biſhops of Nancy and 
Chartres ſpoke in the name of their brethren. The firit not only approved 
of a motion which had been made, that tiſe fendal rights, and all other juriſ- 
dictions of lords of manors eſtabliſhed in the ſame manner ſhould be aboliſhed; 


* 


but he propoſed beſides, that the price of the ranſom of eccleſtaſtical ſeudali- 
ties ſhould be applied to the relief of the poorer part of the eceleſiaſtical 
body, and not to the profit of the actual incumbent. The biſhop of 
Chartres after inſiſting on the injuſtice of the game laws, moved the abolition 
of them and all the pretended rights of the chace. To cloſe the whole the 
duke de Liancourt propoſed that a ſolemn Te Drum ſhould be performed, 
that a medal ſhould be firuck in commemoration of the events of that night; 
and that the title of ResTorER of GaLLic Liszarr ſhould be beftowed 
upon the reigning monarch. 
Thus did the Freneh nobility with the moſt unexampled levity and folly, 
without reflection, without bearing and weighing the arguments which 
might have been advanced on the oppoſite fide, by acclamation aboliſh privi- 
s eſtabliſhed by ancient uſage, and handed down to them by a 1 5 
anceſtors. That they were not oppreſſive we do not mean to 3 
but ſurely the conduct of the national aſſembly in that important night re- 
ſembled rather a conventicle of furious zealots than a legiſlative aſſembly of 
ſober aud rational men met together for the purpoſe of deliberating on the 
affairs of a great nation; moreover all theſe laws voted in this romantic man- 
ner, were nut ſo likely to do real good, or to promote laſting concord be- 
tween the rich and the poor, as one bill to remove one grievance, voted ac- 
cording to the flow forms of our acts of parliament, after a full diſcuſſion and 
a fair hearing of the arguments on both fides. 

Meanwhile that delicate and important queſtion, © whether the king ſhould 
poſſeſs an abſolute negative or veto, a ſuſpeufive veto, or no veto at all, which 
was ſhortly after agitated, operated like a toueliſtone for trying the ſentiments 
of every perſon, and the aſſembly, conſiſting of 1200, was now ſeen to ar- 
range itſelf into two violent contending factions. The one party accuſed 
the other of a deſign to excite inſurrections; and the charge was retorted, 
by circulating a report that a plot for conveying the king to Metz was al- 
ready ripe for execution. Upon the circulation of this report, the French 
guards began to wiſh to be reſtored to their ancient employment of attend- 
, 2. , 4 5. ing 
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ing his perſon, for the purpoſe of preventing any attempt of this nature- 

e popular party ſaw the advantages they would derive from placing the 
aſſembly and the king in the midſt of that turbulent metropolis, upog the at- 
tachment of which they could moſt ſecurely depend. Every encouragement 
was therefore given by the leaders of the democratic party to the project of 
eſtabliſhing the court at Paris. An incident ſoon occurred, which ſerved 
them for a pretence to accompliſh their wicked views, and which others at- 
tempted to turn to more heinous og | 

The count d*Eftaing, who had the command of the national guards at 
Verſailles, having previouſly conſulted the municipality, and repreſented the 
neceſſity of protecting the national aſſembly, and therperſon of the king from 
any attempt againſt them, required that a thouſand troops of the line ſhould 
be quartered at Verſailles for that purpoſe. The regiment of Flanders, 
conſiſting of a thouſand men, were in conſequence ordered to Verſailles. 
When they arrived, the officers together with thoſe of the national guards, 
were invited to aa entertainment by the Gardes du Corps. The enter- 
tainment was given in the opera-houſe belonging to the palace. The gueſts 
amounted to 240 and all the boxes were full of ſpectators. 'To the 
end of the entertainment, the queen having feen from a window the gaiet 
which prevailed among the military, requeſted the king who was juſt 
returned from hunting, to viſit them along with herſelf and the dauphin, and 
ſeveral ladies and gentlemen of the court. This unexpected viſit to a company, 
whole hearts were already elated with gaiety and warmed with wine, could not 
fail to kindle in their minds the moſt enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of loyalty. The 
health of their beloved and amiable prince, with thoſe of all the royal family, 
was drank with acclamations of joy and with drawn ſwords. After walk- 
ing through the hall, the royal party bowed with politeneſs to the company 
and retired ; the muſic ftruck up the favourite air of O Richard, O mon roi, 
Punivers tf abandonne, * O Richard, O my we the world abandons thee.” 
Surely they who could have beheld with indifterence this tender and affect- 
ing ſcene, muſt have been ſtrangely hardened by the cold and blood-thirfty 
philoſophy of the French politicians ; in the breaſts of the preſent generous 
and loyal company, it excited the moſt lively ſenſations of attachment te 
their ſovereign, and of ſympathy for his ſufferings. They threw open the 

tes of the hall for the grenadiers of the two corps, who having drank the 
Realths of the Royal Family, hurried with jovial enthuſiaſm to paſs the 
night in dancing beneath the windows of the palace. PoE; 

Theſe events were next day reported at Paris, exaggerated and miſrepre- 
ſented for the worſt of purpoſer, by the leaders of the democratic party, who 
reſolved to ſpirit up the people to an inſurrection. By means of theſe 
miſrepreſentations, together with conſiderable ſums diſtributed among the 
agents of inſurrection, of whom there were at this time abundance in Paris, 
a numerous band of women, and men diſguiſed in women's cloths, armed 
with pikes and other weapons, aſſembled on the morning of the 5th of 
October, in the ſquare of the Hotel de Ville, and were calling aloud for 
arms and bread- They reſolved to proceed inftantly to demand 
bread from the king and from the National aſſemblß “. A depu- 


La Fayette oppoſed them in vain ; for his ſold ers refuſed to ad againſt them. Upon 
this, one Staniſlaus Maillard, who bad diſtinguiſhed himself at the taking ot the Battle, 
offered himſelf as a leader of the insurgents; be tet out for Vertailles about noon with as 
much order as could be expected from such an aſſemblage. When hc +pproached Ver- 


zailles, with his tumultuous troop, he —_ them in three diviſions, and persuaded 


them to behave with tome appearance of 
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tation had juſt been decreed to wait upon the king and to requeſt 
him to give a pure and ſimple ſanction to the articles of the declaration of 
rights and the conſtitution which had been —y preſented to him 3 but 
before the members were appointed, the firſt tumultuous band that had left 
Paris, conducted by Maillard, arrived at Verſailles. A detachment of the 
moſt furious of the Poiſſardes belonging to it marched directly to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, and were on the point of forcing the guards at the gate, 
when the Aﬀembly prudently that they ſhould be admitted. 

As they began their remonſtrances altogether, it was a conſiderable time 
before it could be diſtinguiſhed that the grievance they chiefly inſiſted on was 
want of bread. The prefident declared, that the Aſſembly was juſt going to 
deliberate on the ſpeedieſt means of procuring it, and agded, that the ladies 
might withdraw. Inſtead of taking this hint, the ladies ſeated themſclves 
ue. Ph ceremony on the benches with the deputies. Nor did they liſten, 
to the debates with filence, but took a degree of intereſt in them which muſt 
have been embarraſſing to all, and peculiarly ſo to the orators, whoſe diſ- 
courſe they diſapproved. © Speak, Deputy! they called to one; hold 
« your tongue, Deputy!“ to another. Sometimes, inſtead of Deputy, 
they addreſſed the ſpeakers whom they did not reliſh by appellations too vile 
to be mentioned. 73 

In conſequence of the decree which had paſfed before the arrival of the 
Poiſſardes M. Mounier and fifteen deputies went out of the hall. They were 
again to addreſs the king to give a fmple aſſent to the articles preſented to 
him. As ſoon as the Poiſſardes underſtood this, a number of them inſiſted 
on accompanying the preſident to the king. M. Mounier, with ſome dif- 
ficulty prevailed on them to limit their aumber to fix. The deputation of 
the National Aſſembly with their new affociates, walked under a heavy 
ſhower of rain between two rows of an intermingled multitude of armed men 
and women, from the hall of the aſſembly to the palace. When they ar- 
rived at the gate, a band of Poiſſardes who followed, inſtead of adhering to 
the treaty, inſiſted that twelve of their number ſhould enter the king's apart- 
ment with the preſident. This new requiſition was complied with, as it mult 
have been had they inſiſted upon a hundred. The preſident being introduc- 
ed, with the deputation from the Aſſembly, and the twelve repreſentatives 
of the Poiſſarde army, addreſſed the king on the deplorable ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, and the confuſion reſulting from it in the capital. His majeſty re- 
plied in the ſame ſtyle, lamenting the diſtreſſes of the poor in ſuch pathetic 
terms as charmed the Poiſſardes, and they withdrew in full confidence that 
his majeſty would do all in his power to remedy the evil of which they 
complained. | | 

Meanwhile Fayette arrived with his army about 10 o'clock at night, and 


found the Aſſembly in a very unpleaſant ſituation. Their hall and galleries 


were crowded by the Pariſian poiffardes and others of the mob, who at that 
very inſtant interrupted their debates. La Fayette having waited upon the 
king, and informed him of the procecdings of the day, planted guards where 
he Judged neceſlary ; and after a ſcanty banquet had been prepared, he pre- 
vailed with the Aſſembly to cloſe their ſittiug for that night. In this laſt 
part of his conduct la Fayette has been _ cenſured, and probably not 
without reaſon ; for it could ſcarcely be expected that the night would be 
ſpent in peace by the immenſe aſſemblage of turbulent characters, that were 
now brought together. | 

All was quiet till about fix in the morning of the 6th. of October 1789; 


pre- 
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Gardes du Corps, who were few in number. This was no ſooner propoſed 
than executed. Without meeting with any reſiftance from the national militia 
of Verſailles, thoſe wretches ruſhed furiouſly ueroſs the econrts, crying 
„ 'Tuez les Gardes du Corps ; point de quartier “.“ Two of thoſe gatfant 
men were murdered, others wounded and driven within the palace. One 
y of theſe demons, with horrid threats and imprecations, attempted to 
ce their way into the apartments of the queen, who had lain down to 
indulge nature in a few hours of reſpite, and troubled melancholy repoſe. 
She was ſtartled from her fleep by the voice of M. de Miomandre the ſen- 
tinel at her door, who cried to her to ſave herſelf by flight, that this was 
the laſt proof of fidelity he could give. He oppoſed however the entrance 
of*the aſfailants with heroic gallantry until he fell covered with honourable 
wounds. A. band of cruel ruffians and affaffins, reeking with his blood, ruſhed 
into the chamber of the queen, and pierced with a hundred ſtrokes of bayonets 
and poniards the bed, from whence this perſecuted woman had but juſt time 
to fly almoſt naked, and through ways unknown to her murderers had eſcaped 
to ſeek refuge at the feet of a king and huſband, not ſecure of his own life 
for a moment. He on his part had at the firit alarm haſtened to the Queen's 
chamber by another paſſage ; and ſome of the attendants, anxious for the 
life of the Dauphin, had run and fetched him from the children's apartment; 
and when the king retmned to his own chamber, he found the youpg prince 
in the arms of his mother. . 
As ſoon as M. Mounier heard of theſe tranſactions, he haſtened to the 
National Aſſembly, and made a propofal which was fupported by other de- 
puties, that the National Aﬀembly ſhould be immediately transferred to the 
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ſpending the night in drinking, met near fe = 
was propoſed by ſome of this united band of ruffians to attack the 


grand ſaloon of the palace, that they might at once afliſt his Majeſty with | 


their advice, and contribute to his proteAuon at ſuch an alarming criſis. 
But Mirabeau oppoſed it as & unbecoming their dignity, as even unwiſe to 
* deſert their poſt, when real or imaginary ! dangers ſeem to threaten the 
« public.” M. Mounier afferts that the joy of ſome members of the 
National Aſſembly was indecently apparent, M. Bailly calling this an 
„ auſpicious day.“ 

The king's mind was greatly affected with the death of the guards who 
had fallen in his defence, and 1 all the aſſurances of M. La 
Fayette, was making continual enquiries reſpecting the body- guards; and 
his anxicty carried him ſg far at laſts that he appeared at the balcony, aſſuring 
the cfowd below, that they had been unjuſtly accuſed, and even intereceding 
in their favour. Some of the populace calling out for the Queen, ſhe 
appeared at the balcony with the Dauphin and the Princeſs Royal at her 
fide, | 

No tyrant giddy with the plenitude of power, ever puſhed the wantonneſs 
of deſpotiſm to a more diſguſting length than the wretches who filled the 
courts below. Inſtead of being moved at this mark of condeſcenfion, ſome 
of the barbarians called out No children.” No conſtruction could be 
put upon ſuch an exclamation, at ſuch a moment, but that it was thought 
that the Queen had brought the children as a protection to herſelf, and t 
the wretches intended to fire at her, when they were removed. It was moſt 
natural for the Queen to think ſo, becauſe ſhe had been frequently told that 
their curſes and threats had been particularly directed againſt her. Unmoved 
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» the body-guards ; no quarter. 5 
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by. this reflection, ſhe made the children withdraw, and inſtantly turning to 


the multitude ſhe ſtood alane upright and undaunted. Struck with ad- 
miration of her majeſtic appearance and intrepid behaviour, the moſt bar - 
barous for a moment forgot their rancour, and joined in the repeated ſhouts 
of applauſe that burſt from all quarters, in the mid& of which the queen re- 
tired. Some time after ſhe hat 


univerſal. After the fati and agonies of ſuch a night, the Royal Fa- 
mily were much in need of an — 


ever, no choice left. It would not have been, perhaps, poſſible to ſave their 
lives had the king refuſed. 
They left Verſailles after one o'clock, which was announced by a volley 
from the troops. The company of the hundred Swils ſarrounded the king's 
coach; a troop of dragoons preceded, and another immediately followed 
it. The Pariſian national guards had begun their march a ſhort time 
before. Various bands of the Poiſſardes were intermingled with all the dif- 
ferent corps of this ſtrange army; ſome ſeated on waggons ornamented with 
green boughs, and white, red, and blue ribbons ; ſome aftride upon the 
cannon, many on horſeback ; generally two on the ſame horſe, with the 
hats of the body, guards on their heads, the belts acroſs their ſhoulders, and- 
armed with ſabres; rending the air every inſtant with their ſavage ſhouts, 
and the choruſes of their vile ſongs. In the middle of one band of thoſe 
ſanguinary hags, two men carried long pikes, on the points of which were 
the heads of the murdered Gardes-du-Corps. At certain diſtances the 
whole proceſſion was made to halt, for the purpoſe of firing freſh volleys, 
and that the ſoldiers might be refreſhed with wine and a little reſt On thefe 
occaſions the Poiffardes on the carriages and on horſeback deſcended and 
joined hands in horrid dances around the bloody heads that were fixed on 
the pikes. What rendered the ſcene completely ſhocking was the preſence of 
the Gardes du Corps, who had been ſaved by the iers, and were now 
marched in triumph, diſarmed, in fight of the heads of their murdered com- 
panions. Theſe ſcenes were repeated at intervals during a flow journey 
of twelve miles, which laſted from a little after one till ſeven in the evening, 
about which time the Royal Family arrived at Paris. The town was 
illuminated, and the evening ſpent in triumph by the vile populace of Paris. 
Such were the tranſactions of the 6th of October, 1789, a day which 
* ſeemed to blot the ſun out of heaven.” Such were the horrors which 
ſurrounded the Royal Family, ſuch the alarm, terror, and diſmay, which 
they ſuffered from bands of midnight ruffians thirſting for their blood, ſuch 
were the dangers which the execrable Mirabeau could call imaginary ; fuch 
was this proceffion and triumph which fome in Britain could compare to 
the entrance into the world of the Prince of Peace. 
The national aſſembly immediately after their removal to Paris, proceed- 
ed in the arduous attempt of forming a free conſtitution for a great empire. 


The abbe Sieyes preſented a plan for dividing the kingdom into g depart-' 


ments, of about 324 ſquare , and of each department into ſeveral dit- 
tricts, and each diſtrict was ſubdivided into cantons of four ſquare leagues in 
extent. Thus the whole of the ancient diviſions of the kingdom into go- 


vernments, generalities and bailiewicks, was in an inſtant obliterated. At 
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taxes, or for the purchaſe of church-lands, for ſale. pron 
following that on which this plan of was ad a decree was paſſed, 
ſuſpending the parliaments from the exerciſe of their fun&ions. On the 1 3th 
of February, monaſtic eſtabliſhments were ſuppreſſed and their lands contif- 
cated. " theſe decrees were at once cruel, unjuſt and tyrannical ; they 
reduced a great number of men from the height of opulence to the depths 
of poverty, and turned out thoſe, accuſtomed to a life of retirement and ſe- 
clufion, naked and deftitute to the wide world. 


Meanwhile the ſyſtem of the rights of man had begu — | 


Weſt India iſlands. There the w 8 

colour. Theſe again ſometimes ſtood in oppoſition to the free negroe 

to the ſlaves ; and hence it ſometimes if that 00 — bends 
aſſemblies were held at the ſame time in t ſame colony and raged with in- 
veterate fury. Each party found protectors in the national aſſembly of the 
parent ſtate. Thoſe who favoured or Tc the exiſtence of diſtin&ions 


at home, in followed out the with to the 
general principle regard 


Ad bla thee there wes fame appereance of 6 rupture between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, and the miniſter laid before the national aſſembly, the pre- 
arations which the king thought expedient, and the precautions he had ta- 
— qe that occafion. information gave riſe to various diſcuſſions, and 
at laſt brought on a debate on the important queſtion, into whoſe hands the 
nation ought to entruſt the power of making war or peace. One party 
was for placing it in the hands of the king and the other in the hands of the 
— 4 _— They were obliged, however, to acquieſct in a kind of 
ſed by Alexander Lameth, which was decreed in the 

1 The 4110 of declaring war and concluding peace belongs 
© to the nation: war cannot be decided on but by a decree of the legiſlative 


« body, in uence of a formal and neceſſary propoſition made to them 


« by the king, which muſt be afterwards ſanctioned by him.” 

On the 19th of June a very ſingular farce was ated in the aſſembly. A 
Pruſſian „who called himſelf Anacharſis Clouts, on an evening fit- 
ting, introduced to the aſſembly a number of perſons drefled in the habits of 

. In a formal harangue 
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folly, which by rational beings would have been treated as perfeclly ridicu- 
lous and abſurd, was treated by the affembly in a'very ſerious light. Shorts 


can be 1 Yorget- 
they fil, fend their ties is fork empty 


been more inſulted or injured by the French Revolution than they were by 
this harmleſs * monument of yramy.. 

With a view to impreſs the revolution on the minds of the a great 
public ceremony had been in ion for ſome time. On this occaſion 
the king, the national and the people, were to take an oath to 
maintain the cauſe of liberty and the conſtitution of which the chief articles 
were already known. The 14th of July, 1790, on account of its — 
anniverſary of the taking of the Baltile was fixed upon for the day of this 
ceremony, and the extenſive plain of the Champ de Mars for the place in 
which it was to he celebrated. Þ ws Hh 
ground into an amphitheatre of ſuch igi 
multitude who were to be ſpectators of, or according to the French phraſe, 
to aſſiſt at the ceremony. The Parifians, however, fearing left the plan 
might not be completed, offered their gratuitous labour to accelerate the 
work ; and all ranks of perſons, the nobles, clergy, and even ladies, with the 
eagerneſs for novelty ſo peculiar to that people, united their efforts. 

The day of ſuch vaſt tion at length arrived ; the amphitheatre was 
formed with the altar in the middle, the throne of the king, a magnificent 
pavillion and commodious feats for the queea and Royal Family, anT the 
triumphal arches through which the proceſſions were to paſs, were finiſhed 
only two hours before the proceſſiona began. At day break, the citizens 
began to flock to the am „which, it was ſaid, was of ſufficient ex- 
tent to contain above three hundred thouſand. 

The proceſſion conſiſted of a band of muſic, a body of the national 

"ds, fed by M. Ia Fayette, and followed by the electors of the city of 
Paris, the principal members of the Municipality, the deputies to the national 
aſſembly, the deputies from one half of the departments into which France 
had been divided, a deputation from the army and fleet, headed by two Marſh 
als of France, the deputies from the ether half of the departmenta, and a 
body of horſe and foot belonging to the national Guards, with a band of muſic, 
cloſed the proceſſion. | 

Two hundred prieſts, dreſſed in garments of white linen bound with the 
national-coloured ribbons, ſtood on the ſteps, which had been raiſed for the 
purpoſe of adminiſtering the oath, for which purpoſe the committee of the 
commune appointed the biſhop of Autun, a man whoſe real character with that 
of others, has been developed by the s of the French revolution. 
When he was about to celebrate the maſs, which preceded the pronunciation 
of the oath, the ſſcy became obſcure with clouds; died ag ang. 
to the celebra- 
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repreſentative of the National Guards took the oath 


M. a 
firſt. When he left the bottom of the throne, where he had hitherto ftood, 
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he haid the point of his ſword upon the bible, which was on the table of the 
altar, and raiſing his other hand towards the fky, the muſic ceaſed ; an univerſal 
ſtillnefs enſued, while he pronounced the oath. The trumpets, beginning to 
ſound as ſoon as he had finiſhed, were drowned in the acclamation of Vive la 
Nation! All the members of the National Aſſembly then ſtanding up, the 
Preſident pronounced the oath in his own name and that of his brethren ; and 
was in like manner followed by muſic and acckmation, When the king 
himſelf aroſe, a great body of the National Guards preſſed near the throne, 
which they ſurrounded with raiſed arms, while he repeated the oath. A 
rn ven that the king had taken the oath, the air reſounded with 

e al of enidery and ſhouts of the people; and thus ended a cere- 
mony, which has been juſtly conſidered as the grandeſt and moſt extenſive act 
of perjury that heaven and earth was ever witneſs to. 

Among thoſe who were the moſt dreadful ſufferers by this revolution, were 
the clergy, who have been perſecuted with the moſt ſanguinary fury by the 
republicans. It had been enacted that every beneficed clergyman ſhould take 
a ſolemn oath to be faithful to the nation, the law, the king, and to maintain 
the new conſtitution, particularly thoſe decrees which regarded the eccleſiaſ- 
tics. This regulation, however, had not been ſtrongly enforced ; but in or- 
der to have ſome pretence for their injuſtice and cruelty towards the clergy, 

were univerlally accuſed of counter-revolutionary practices. It was 
therefore reſolved that this decree ſhould be executed with rigour all over the 
kingdom; and that thoſe who refuſed or neglected to take the oath ſhould 
be ej from their benefices, and ſuffer other penalties. 
is perſecuting decree is evidently dictated by that ſpirit of impiety, that 

furiSus and fanatical malignity to the Chfrſtian Religion, which has been a 
leading principle in the French revolution. Their hatred to the clergy is 
evident by this and by many other acts of odious tyranny. Not content with 
deſpoiling them of what lawfully belonged to them they now prepare to 
— thoſe whom they had already oppreſſed, and whom they had reduced 

m opulence to povertx. 2 2 

Lewis XVI. had always been of a pious turn of mind; the conſtant ap- 
prehenfion, the troubles and dangers with which he and his family were ſur- 
rounded, would naturally tend to ſtrengthen thoſe impreſſions, and make him 
turn his eyes to that future life where wretched man is at laſt freed from woe, 
to that land of peace where grief and trouble ſhall never more annoy. In this 
diſpoſition of mind the perſecution of the clergy would be very diſagreeable to 
the king. It was even ſaid that thoſe who had refuſed to take the oaths de- 
creed by the national aſſembly were received. with greater ſigns of cordiality 
than the others. This conduct was exceedingly natural in the king. Beſides 
thoſe ſentiments of compaſſion which generous minds feel for th&unfortunate, 
he would eſteem them as men who had given up all that they poſſeſſed rather 
than forſake their religion. - | 

The king had formed the defign of paſſing the Eaſter holidays at St. Cloud. 
He wiſhed to be fomewhat removed from the noiſe and tumult of the capital, 
while he was engaged in the duties of religion. The monarch's intentions 
were no ſooner known, than rumours were ſpread with great aſſiduity, that he 
wiſhed to go to St. Cloud that be might have the ſacrament adminiſtered by 
unconftitutional prieits, and that he might arrange matters for withdrawing 
to a greater diſtance from the capital, and raifing a civil war; or perhaps in 
theview of leaving the kingdom, and ſtirring up his brother kings to make 
War againſt France. Particular pains were to- infuſe theſe notions into 
| the national guards. Great numbers of the populace crow dei to the 
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he was not obeyed. After having been more than three hours in the coach, 
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und Tuilleries, The king's carriages, however, were ordered, the national 


te. cn duty there were under arms, and the King, the Queen and the 
ri Eliaabeth went into the coach at 11 0 ; which they had no 
ſooner done than the furrounding populace began to exclaim and make an 
outcry in the moſt inſulting and threatening manner: bat as they were ſur- 
rounded with numerous detachments of the national guards, dilregasding the 
inſolence of the multitude, the king ordered the poltillions to drive on; on 
which, inſtead of keeping off the crowd, the guards cloſed before the horſes, 
threatened the poſtillions if they ſhould dare to proceed, and ſwore they would 
not permit the royal family to leave Paris. The king's domeſtics, and thoſe 
immediately attached to his perſon, were in the mean time abuſed, maltreated, 
and dragged from the carriages, about which they had preſſed to cover the 
Royal Family from the inſults of the rabble. The groſs abuſe offered to the 
female part of the Royal F were not confined to the loweit populace. 
Some citizens of ſuperior joined in them. M. Bailly, the mayor, 
haſtened to the Tuilleries to ſuppreſs the diſorder ; but he was not liſ- 
tened to. M. La Fayette ordered the national guards to open to the right 
and left, to clear away the multitude, and allow the king's coach to ] 


expoſed to tht inſults and deriſion of the multitude aud of the mutinous 
ſoldiery, the Royal Family were under the neceſſity of getting out of the car- 
riage, and walking to the palace amidſt the 8, hootings and hiffings of 
the multitude. The king complained with much ſpirit of this inſult to 
the aſſembly. He was anſwered reſpectfully by the prefident, but in- 
ſicad of taking meaſures to puniſh the ſeditious, they immediately paſſed 
— n of the day; and the king was obliged to give up his journey to 
c. 

Thus did the national aſſembly moſt ſhamefully ſanction the outrage and 
inſult offered by the ſoldiery and populace to their bg ; and there {cems to be 
yu reaſon to believe that on this as well as on former occaſions the feeble cf- 

orts of the popular leaders in his defence were not intended to protect him 
either from diſgrace or danger; in ſhort the ſituation of the Royal Family was 
at this time WG. © deplorable, ſurrounded with avowed enemies aud treacheroùs 


e 

Meanwhile the moſt violent and trea ſonable language was ſpok@ in the 

ups of the garden of the Palais Royal. Beſides the emiſſaries, who were 
ilperſed to all places of public reſort, to circulate. calumnies againſt the 
court, there was a ſociety at this time called Societe Fraternelle, which met 
in the church of the ]acobins, near the famous club of Jacobins, of which 
tlus “ Fraternal Society was an emanation of the moſt violent and in- 
flammable portion; and from it there daily iſſued libels and ſatires without 
number, all calculated to irritate the people againſt the king's family, and 
miniſters. The club of Cordeliers was of the ſame nature, and held their 
meetings in the church of that order. In this Pandemonium of wickedneſs 
that fiend Danton. bore chief ſway. 

Wearied and haraſſed with the inſults he received from theſe wretches the 
King and Royal Family were at laſt induced to adopt a for their eſcape. 
y eſcaped from Paris, and arrived at St. Menchould, about 170 m 
from that city. Here the king not ſeeing the perſons hom he expected to 


find there ready to expedite their degarture, ed out of the carriage with 
the utmoſt unealineſs, and made iri — He 


was recognized by a poſtillion, who immediately ran and informed the poſt- 
maſter. The king's journey was not however ftopped ; he went on to Cler- 
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mont, while the poſt-maſter of St. Menchavld diſpatched his fon to Ver- 
ennes to give notice of his majeſty's —_ that meaſures might be taken | 


to 
to top him. The son of the r got the ſtart of the king by ſome 
hours. His departure from that towa/ had been gbſerved by. one of the 
quarter maſters of the regiment royal, who was in the ſecret, and who, ſuſ- 
pocting the young man's intentions, hund means to eſeape the watchful 
obſervations of the populace, and, afthis.awn companioas, and ed the 
fellow in order to prevent his fatalrdefigm. He followed him about 2 
league; but being afraid to puſh his hurſe which had à great way to 
he did not overtake him, and the fellow, perceiving himſelf purſued, N 
quitted the high road, eſcaped into the woods, and through unbeaten tracks, 
known to himſelf, proceeded to! Varennes. He arrived betwixt 10 and 11 
o*clock at night, and with as little noiſe as poſſible, he awaked every per- 

- ſon he thought neceſſary for his project, and barricaded with carts and wag- . 
gons, the bridge of Varennes, which feparated the ville haute from the 
ville baſſe. 

Na. midſt of theſe preparations their majeſties arrived at the ville haute, 
and ſtopped at the firſt houſe, in hopes of finding freſh horſes ready for them. 
They were very uneaſy on being informed, on their arrival, that there were 
no horſes in readineſs, and ſaw no appearance of regs they expected for 
their protection. To add to their vexation, their poſtilions threatened ts 
leave them. The queen alighted, and called at ſeveral houſes to obtain in- 
formation reſpecting the horſes. Nobody knew her. She walked for ſome 
time in the ville haute, with the king, in expectation that fome perſon would 

, who would give them the infarmation they ſtood fo much in need of ; 
but all in vain. They were obliged to return to their carriage without the 
expected ſatisfaction; and all they could do, was to intreat the poſtillions 
to proceed with the ſame horſes. As they paſſed, under an arch-way near 
the bridge, a band of ruffians, who lay in wait, {topped the carriages, ſeized 
upon the king, and forced him and his family to alyht, and they were con- 
ducted 4 to the hoaſe of the Procureur de lu commune. The king 
expoſt I againſt this violence with equal firmneſs and dignity, but to no 
pon. In a moment the ſtreets were barricaded, the ſtables of the huſ- 

ſurrounded, the national guards drawn up under arma, and the tocſin 
ſounded to alarm the country. * The Procureur not being as yet abſo- 
lately certain that his gueſts were actually the Royal Family, went te 
the houſe of M. de Lon a judge, who had ſeen the king, aud begged that 
he would accompany him back to aſcertain the point, which the” judge 
agreed to. The Procureur then aſcended with M. de Lon into the cham- 
ber, where the Royal Family were; the inſtant de Lon threw his eyes on 
the king, he ſignified by an expreſſive look to the magiſtrate that it was un- 
queſtionably he. . The unfortunate monarch, having obſerved this, thought- 
that all farther diſſimulation would be vain ; turning then with great emo- 
tion to the Procureur, he faid “ Yes, I am your king. Surrounded in the 
capital with the bayonets and poinards of aſfaſſias, I come to this province 
« wiſhing only in the midſt of my faithful ſubje&s for that liberty and quiet 
« which you all enjoy. In Paris I cannot remain, without being murdered 
together with my family.” He concluded this affecting addreſs by con- 
juring the magiſtrate and thoſe around to aſſiſt him in making his eſcape. 

e queen ſhocked with the idea of being dragged back. to Paris, taking 
the Dauphin in ber arms, in che moſt pathetic terms, conjured the magiſtrate, 

* * See Private Memoirs by Ant. Fc, Bertrand de Maleville, 
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„the three du who had acted as counters, 
i in which Drouet was placed, crowned with laurel, 

unfortunate family of France arrived at the Tuilleries, the gardens were 
full. Some were preſent who had the feelings of men. Turning with ſud- 
den emotion from the fight of the king and queen, their eyes tell on the 
duke of Orleans; who in a circle of deputies, at a ſmall diſtance ſeemed 
to be a gay ſpectator of the melancholy ſcene. As the faithful gardes-du- 
corps were untied from the coach-box, they were threatened with being in- 
ſtantly torn in pieces by the ſa fury of the populace. The royal 

family were again lodged in the Tuillerics under the reſponſibility of M. de 

Fayette. Several tents were pitched in the garden, and all the avenues were 
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while, the queſtion whether the king was ſubject to trial or puniſh- 
ment, was under diſcuffion all over France, but particularly in the capital. 
The ſquares and public gardens were filled with pes of people, to whom 
certain well known orators harangued againft the conduct of the National 
Aſſembly, who had decreed that the king ſhould not be farther queſtioned, 
reſpecting what was paſſed, and that the conſtitution ſhould be accompliſh- 
ed as was at firſt intended. Roberſpierre coming out of the hall found the 
ſtreet filled with thoſe groups; who fpreading around the'patriot as ſoon 


as they obſerved him. Alas ! my friends,” he was heard to fay, « all 


« is ruined ; the king is to be reſtored.” This was repeated all over Paris, 
ac an unanswerable proof that the Aſſembly were traitors, and the country 
undone, The multitude afterwards reſorted to the Champ de Mars, with 
a ſeditious declaration or petition, of which many copies were made, and 
the people invited to ſign it on the altar of confederation, which ftill ſtood 
in that field. When the National Afﬀembly heard of thoſe proceedings, 
they ordered the municipal officers of Paris to their bar, and directed them 
to take meaſures for diſperſiug thefe tumultuous aſſemblies, and puniſhing 
their promoters. | 
The firſt meaſure which the municipality adopted was to iffue a 

mation, importing, that as it was diſcovered that ſtrangers paid by the 
enemies of France to ſow ſedition and to promote inſurrection had | 
numbers to aſſemble under the 2 of igning a petition, but wich the 


real intention of overawing the legiſlature, and ruining the nation, orders had 


been given to the commander of the National ds to diſperſe all 

in 83 or aſſemblings in the fields . Rice — — 
enrry them to priſon. As to mo paid by the enemies of France in 
order to excite diſturbances it was an and ridiculons tale. Such accuſa- 
tions are often imed by. thoſe who know their falſchood, in order to 
reader the againſt which the-proclamation is iſſued the more un 
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popular. "The prochamation had little effect. Vaſt numbers crowded to the 
Champ de Mars to fign declaration. Two perfons were murdered 
upon an unfounded report they had contrived to blow up all-the pa- 
triots male and female who were the altar. When the municipality 


and uſe effectual 
erfe the mfurgents. Martial law at 
43 and a red flag was diſplayed from a 
-window of the town-houſe, When theſe troops arrived at the Champ de 
Mars, they found it crowded by a furious multitude, who, inſtead of diſperſ- 
ing, inſuſted the troops with repeated exciamations ; © Dow with the ręd 
< flag; away with the bayanets,” and even by throwing tones. N. 
Bailly, the mayor defired the troops to halt; and after the formalities which 
the law required, M. La Fayette ordered part of them to fire over the heads 
of the mob. When they perceived that none were wounded, it confirmed 
them in an opinion which their inſtigators had infpired them with, that 
neither the general nor the mayor durſt fire with ball. From this idea 
they became more outrageous; the ſoldiers and ſome of the national guards 
were wounded. The troops fired upon their aggreſſors, of whom between 
60 and yo were killed or wounded, The multitude then fled to the 
city, exclaiming againft -the general and the mayor for having ordered 


innocent perſons to be maſſacred. The open and avowed exciters of this in- 


ſurrection immediately diſappeared. Danton, hearing that an order was f- 


ſued for arreſting him, fled to Marſeilles. Camille Deſmoulins followed 


his example. Others of leſs eminence lurked in Paris. Marat betook him- 
ſelf to a ſubterranean habitation which Had been p for him by Le 
Gendre the butcher, which had ſerved to ſecret him from juſtice on various 
occafions, both before and ſince the period we are now treating of. It is 
much to be regretted that he was not dug out and executed on this acca- 


ion. It would have prevented a great deal of miſchief of which he was after- 


wards the cauſe ; and he would have died with more propriety hy the hand of 
the hangman, than by that of the extraordinary and moſt intereſting woman 
who gave him the mortal blow. Her name was Marie Charlotte Corde. She 
was a* beautiful young woman of an unblemiſhed character, diſtinguiſhed for 
dignity of ſentiment and benevolence of heart, but who had never given 
cauſe of ſuſpicion of a diſturbed underſtanding, nor until ſhe ſtruck a 
poinard in the -heart of Marat, any indication of a violent temper. 

This inſurrection was likewiſe promoted by Briſſut, a man of the moſt 
profligate principles and fully equal to any fort of determined villany. 

The committee which had been employed for a conſiderable time in digeſ- 
ting and arranging the conltitutional decrees, had now concluded its labour. 
The whole waz read to the aſſembly on the 4th of Auguft 1791. It was then 
debated article by article, and on the third of September preſented to the 
king, who was at the ſame time reſtricted by the aſſembly to accept or reject 
the whole without exception or obſervatiun. On the 1 3th of the ſame month, 
being attended by a deputation of ſixty members, the king went to the aſ- 
ſembiy; and ſanctioned the aſſent he had the day before ſent in writing, by an 
oath to be faithful to the nation, and to employ the powers veſted in him for the 
-mainterance of the conſtitution ; and on the zoth of September the aſſembly 
was terminated by its own ſpontaneous diſſolution. 

Thus concluded the labours of the Conftituent Aſſembly, the firſt and 
ncipal actors in the French Revolution. Their merits have been vari- 
dully appreciated, as men were diſpoſed either * = 
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who had planned the deſfruction of every 
= may de deſtowed on this firſt affembly by ſome, who affect to ſeparate 
the horrors of the revolution from the revolution itſelf, they ought to be 
of their conntry. * 
wretched theories, they not only over wb 


ing inſurrectĩon m every nation, they 

all Europe. By one mad decree they entirely aboliſhed} the ancient govern- 
ment, while they had nothing to ſubſtitute in its , and thus ed the 
laws of that reverence and awe with which they ought to be viewed by the 
e, and at once opened a door for the inttoduction of univerſal anarchy, 

and all the exceſſes which naturally reſult from the licentious and ungoveru · 
able fury of the paſſions, when every reftraint is withdrawn. Finally, all the 
diſaſters which have plunged France into an abyſs of miſery, rendered the 
country a field of blood, converted an elegant, a poliſhed and a civilized 
into a horde of robbers and murderers, and furniſhed the hiſtorian 
with ſuch a tale of woe, as excceds all the power of language or conception 
adequately to ur : all has from the powerful energy of theſe miſ- 


chievous which gave rife to the revolution and have ever ſince 
directed all its movements. © 1 * 2 1 
The ſecond affembly met on the 1ſt. of October 1791, compoſed moſtly 


of men with no to Knowtedge, atheiſtical fanatics, who were deter- 
mined, if poſſible, tg effect the total abolition of monarchy and to eradicate 
every trace of religion from the minds of the people of nce. The pro- 
moters of the late infurrection, iuſtead of being purſued with vigour, and 
brought to trial, were allowed to appear again in the ca and ſome of 
them were choſen members of the afſenbly ; particularly, Briffot, who in 
2 ſhort time became the centre of that chele, ſo well known under the name 
of Gironde. By their emiſſaries rumours of new plots and conſpiracies, of 
an Auftrian committee within the pakce, and other tales equally falſe, 
were propagated and infinuated in the journals ſuppoſed to be under the 
direction of leading men of the party. The king's character was groſaly 
miſrepreſented, and new ſources of calunny were opened againft the queen. 
To that ſpecies of flander to which female beauty is moſt expoſed, others 
were added of a more important nature, ij which the independence and free- 


dum of the nation were deeply concerned. 


The decrees pronounced againſt the king's brothers had not entirely 
ſatisfied the Jacobins, who' governed the majority of the aſſembly by their 
influence and threats; their rancour required another violent decree againſt 
the emigrants, and the aſſembly fatisfied them in this point by ifſuing one, 
which not only exceeded its powers, bit was even contrary to the ſpirit 
of the conſtitution, This was 5 evident that after a minute diſcuffion, the 
king's miniſters unanimouſly adviſed hin to refuſe his ſanction. But as 
the king had never yet ———_— this arerogitive; the minifters were of 


opinion, that to t its having a bac on the public, and likewiſe 
at it, tight firike the aſſembly h ſone degree of awe, it would be pru · 
dent to give to this meaſure an unuſua! degree of ſolemnity, by ordering 
the of the ſanction, to be carrid to the aſlembly in the form of a 
3K 7 | | 
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mou agreement. The 12th. of November being the day fixed for the meſ- 
fage of the. king all the miniſters met at the houſe-of ed Garde des Sceaux, 
that they might go together to the aſſembly, before they ſet out. The Gar 
deg Sceaux called for. and drank two large glaſſes of water, M. Bertrand mi- 
nilter of the marine aſked him if he was ill. No, anſwered he, it is only 
a precaution. I take every time I go to the aſſembly. The blood boils in 
my veins when I hear theſe fellows ſpeak ; and if I did not take ſomething 
| 2 I ſhould get into a paſſion, and be apt to tell them diſagree- 
„ : | 
I hope” replied Bertrand, all this water will only moderate the paſ- 

ſions, wit out weakening thoſe truths you have to tell them be they agreeable 
or not. 9 5 | * 1 i / 
Fear not,” replied be. * 
The appearance of all the miniſters with a meſſage from the king, the firſt 
the aſſembly had ever received and of which the object was entirely unknown, 
excited a general and profound filence in the hall and in the tribunes. That 
of the tribunes could only be imputed to curioſity ; but in the filence of 
the aſſembly there was at leaſt as much uneaſineſs as ſurprize. The Garde 
des Sceaux began by laying upon the table the different decrees which the 
King had ſanctioned, among which there were two or three which the afſem- 
bly had expected with a good deal of impatience. He terminated the firit 
part of his miſſion by informing the aſſembly, that with reſpe& to the de- 
cree- againſt the emigrants the ling would examine it; which ſignified, in 
conſtitutional Tanguage, that the decree was refuſed. He then drew from 
his pocket the paper which contained the diſcourſe. Unluckily the water 
operated, at that moment, with ſo much violence that his colour forſook 
him, his hands trembled, and his voice failed him ſo much that he could hard- 
ly read. And what was ſtill more unlucky, the firſt phraſe, inſtead of re- 
ating to the ſubjett of the meſſage, mentioned the refuſal of the ſanction. 
He was not permitted to proceed farther. A general murmur aroſe. All 
the deputics ſpoke at once. Every one inſiſted upon being heard, but no 
filence was to be obtained. | They all vociferouſly exclaimed, + M. Le 
Preſident, we cannot liſten to this meſſage.” « This meſſage is unconſti- 
tutional,” © It is the motives for refafing the ſanion.” Call the 
miniſter of juſtice to order.” M. Le Preſident, the conftitution—” M. 
Le Preſident allow me to make a motion of order.” This tumult laſted 
ſeven or eight minutes. The miniſter waited the iſſue of it ſtanding. At 
length the preſident put it to the vote, whether they ſhould hear the meſ- 
ſage or pals to the order of the diy. The Garde des Sceaux, entirely diſ- 
concerted by this tumultuous ſcem, ſat down with the other miniſters, giv- 
ing up all hopes of being heard. To prevent ſuch an unexpected and un- 
fortunate termination to the buſueſs, M. Bertrand afſk&d leave to ſpeak. 
He roſe, and ſaid that he now had nothing to ſay ; but had he been heard 
before the laſt , motion was carrid, he ſhould have informed the afſembly, 
that the object of the king's meſage was to acquaint them with the new 
meaſures adopted by his majeſty br ſtopping the emigration. This renew- 
ed the tumult one party inſiſtiq on hearing the meſſage, and recalling 
the decree juſt pronounced; thether - exclaiming for its execution. But 
the miniſters remaining paſſive, ad the Gard des Sceaux, who ought te 
have- repreſented to * aſſembly that they had no right, by the conſtitu- 
tian, to refuſe to hear any meſſage from the king, being ſilent, the order of 
the day was adopted. . b | | 
The legillative allembly manified fo great a diſpoſition to put an unfa - 


z with unanimity. The 
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vourable oonſtruction on the king's. meaſures, that he was on his 
had the conſtitution always before his eyes, and ſeldom, propoſed any 
to his miniſters or adopted any one propoſed by n 
en whether or not it was ſtrictly conformable to it, if there . 
were doubts on that head, be rejected the meaſure. This atten- 
tion rendered it difficult for the king's enemies to find what they looked 
for, any matter of accuſation founded on his having aq the conftitu- 
tion. An att was made to put that conſtruction on his having made 
uſe of the veto. Tt was 1 unfortunate that at this period there 
ſhould exift a miſunderftanding among ſome of the miniſtry, which terminat- 
ed in the entire diſſolution of this adrmniftration. : 2 
When this event took place, the king was adviſed by M. Cahier de Ger- 
nile to form an adminiſtration of a popular nature, as the conſequence of 
acquiring the confidence of the nation. Dumourier was appointed mimiter 
for foreign affairs, Roland was named miniſter for the interior, and Claviere 
miniſter of contribution. 'This has been generally called the Jacobin ad- 
miniſtration. AY 
In the diſordered flate of the country it is natural to imagine that war 
would have been an additional evil, and - avoided with the utmoit care. 
It was not, however, viewed in that light by the Jacobins, but rather as for- 
warding their favourite object; on the 2oth. of April, therefore, the king, 
. by this Jacobin adminiftration, went to the aſſembly and propoſed 
that war ſhould be declared againſt the king of Hungary and Bohemia. 
The propoſal was heard with univerſal applauſe, and decreed by the affembly 
pularity which the king acquired by this declara- 
tion of war alarmed the ſacobins' fo much, that they thought it neceſlary to 
renve a tale which had formerly been circulated, and had afterwards been dif- 
credited, namely that a ſociety of perſons choſen by the queen frequently met 
in the apartments of Madame de Lamballe, on purpoſe to concert meafures to 
afift the emperor in his invaſion of France, and to ſend occaſional inſtructiont 
how to This was called the Auſtrian committee; and it was 
imagined that it would raiſe a greater indignation, and on that account 
be more eagerly believed, now when the emperor was at war with France, 
than formerly. The journals therefore began again to be filled with the 
accounts of this dreadful committee; harangues againſt it were made nightly 
* the Jacobin club, and it became the chief theme of the orators in the Pa- 
is Royal. we 
In the mean time an eccurrence happened, which produced an extraor- 
dinary fermentation in the minds of the people and even of the deputies; of 
which advantage being taken by the king's enemies, it had an effect with 
which it might naturally have been thought to have no connection. A large 
edition of the memoirs of Madame Je ta Motte had been bought long be- 
fore by the direction of government, and was locked up in a room of M. la 
Port's houſe in the Louvre. He was at that time intendant of the civil 
lit, and from the hurry of affairs had neglected to deftroy this work until 
the Joch. of May 1792, when he made them be cargfully packed up in a 
of waggons, and carried to the manufactory of Seves, where” they 
were burned ; during the execution of this, as the ſpectators emp rf 
vented from ſatisfying the curioſity which they expreſſed to examine what 
the piles af paper were, which they beheld in this myſteriqus manner com- 
mitted to the ran ſome of them concluded that they could be no other 
than the regiſters of the famous Auſtrian committee uf which they had heard 
lo much, but of whole exiſtence _ had ꝶ—— 


: 
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Rr e no ſooner made, than the news was ſpread, that 
the records of the horrid Auſtrian committee had been burned at Seves ; and 
within a few hours the ſtreet orators of Paris repeated to the groups aſſem- 
bled. in the public places the contents of ſome of thoſe bloody records, which 
they, pretended, to have learned from 2 who had read them, in ſpite 
of. the care taken to prevent it. Thoſe who had ever expreſſed a doubt of 
the exiſtence. of an Auſtrian committee were treated as miſcreants. The 
news was brought to the national aſſembly, where it excited the moſt violent 
Agitation and heat; in the midſt of which a member who watched an opper- 
tunity for obtaining a decree againſt the conſtitutional troops thought the 
preſent rage againſt the court would anſwer the purpoſe as well as any accuſa- 
tion againſt the troops themſelves. He therefore propoſed that they ſhould 
| be immediately reduced, and that the duke de Briffac their commander, who 
in all probability was a member of the Auſtrian committee, and y 
was privy to the burning of the records ſhould be ſent priſoner to Orleans. 
The next day the moſt convincing evidence was given, that the papers burn-. 
ed at Seves were the memoirs of Madame de la Motte, and that no other 
paper or record of any kind had been deſtroyed on that occaſion. But theſe 


_ rumours bad produced the effects their fabricators wiſhed, and the effect 


continued after the falſehood and infamy of the authors were made manifeſt. 
The conſtitutional houſehold troops were not re-eſtabliſhed ; and new ſour- 
ces of calumny againſt the king aud queen were opened with more eflicacy 
ever. 1 6 0 = . . , Sa p 9 8 : ” 
The aſſembly, whoſe uſurpations increaſed as the king's powers of reſiſ- 
tance were -.. Dar 2 molt atrocious decyges 4 the beginning of 
June 1792. The firſt was for the baniſhment of the priefts who had. refuſed 
to take: the oath ; and the ſecond was for the formation of a camp of 20,000 
men in the, environs of Paris, to conſiſt of voluuteers from every department of 
the kingdom. It was very well known, that thoſe volunteers would every 
, choſen by the Jacobins, whoſe power was univerſally felt, and had 
ed ſuch general tezror as gave them complete ſway in every election; ſo 
t this army muſt of courſe have been made up of their creatures, the moſt 
ſeditious and deſperate villains in the kingdom. Tbe king ſhewed the utmoſt 
repugnance to ſanction either of their decrees, in ſpite of the threatening in- 
timations he daily received from his miniſters Rolland, Claviere and Servan. 
At that time a quarrel ſubſiſted betwixt theſe miniſters and their colleagues, 
who, Jacobins as they were, ſeemed touched with the king's misfortunes, and 
always behaved to him with reſpect. They were ſhacked with the conduct of 
Rolland, Claviere, and Servan, and determined to take this opportunity to get 
them diſmiſſed. Dumourier, with the approbation of his colleagues Duranth- 
.. la Caſte undertook to propole three new miniſters. to the king. 
majeſty cepted the propoſal with the joy of a perſon who, fecls 
himſelf DN —— from @ heavy load under which he is ready to fink. 
O the rejection of their decrees, the Jacobins haſtened to bring forward 
1 they had previouſly planned. On the 2oth. of June an 
ed round the palace and garden of the Tuilleries. 
afternoon the mob. amounted to about 40,000, and 
es were thrown open to them. At the moment of 
ily were at dinner, and on their attempting to break 


| where the king was, he roſe to prevent the 
— and. Card calmly, I will go to them, I will 


| — — aan, .On the iuſtant that: it opened, 3 
been. thruſt againſt it to force it open, would have _— 


J 


j tnained in the palace he might have repelled the inſurrection of that fatal 


oy 
evidently drunk then forced his way to the king and faid rudely enough, 
« If you are telling the truth, prove it by putting on the bannet rouge.“ 
« I canſent,” replied the king, and directly the 


and which he ſubmitted patiently to hear. During the whole of the tumult 
the princeſs Elizabeth continued eloſe by the fide of her brother, as if ſhe was 
born to be the victim of her generous affection, and to partake in all his un- 
merited diſgraces and misfortunes. On the firſt breaking out of the rabble 
the queen fainted and was accidentally ſeparated from his majeſty, and con- 
veyed to the apartments of the king's phyfician. As ſoon as ſhe recovered, 
in her diſtraction ſhe attempted to penetrate to the king; but was ſtopped in 
her way thither by the mob breaking into the council chamber. The miniſter 
at war had fortunately retired to the ſame ſpot, who formed a kind of rampart 
of the great council table, which he placed againſt the door with a double row 
of national guards before it. Behind the table ftood the queen and her 
children, the princeſs de Lamballe and ſome other ladies. In this ſituation 
ſhe remained the whole time, condemned to hear the moſt indecent re- 
proaches, and the fouleſt imprecations, from the meaneſt and moſt depraved 
of her ſex. 


While the king was in this manner ſurrounded with bands of ruffians, and 


not ſure of his life for a moment, the duke of Brunſwick on the 2 5th of July 


iſſued his celebrated manifeſto, which was attended with very bad conſequences. 
It irritated the minds even of the more moderate patriots, and the reproaches 
caſt on the king by the Jacobins gained univerſal belief. Regardleſs of the 
menaces contained in that manifeſto, the republican party reſolved the 
depoſition of the king. The chiefs of this party were ergriiaud; Guader, 
and Genſoune. To accompliſh their purpoſe, they refolved upon a fecond in- 
ſurrection. A letter ſigned by theſe three deputies was delivered to the king, 
in which it was declared that . the diſcontents of the people were ready to 
break out in a very terrible manner; that an inſurrection, much more conſider- 
able and violent than the 2oth of June was already planned and ready to burſt 
forth at the firſt ſignal ; that it would take place in a fortnight and that the 
dethroning of his majeſty was the .mildeft conſequence it would have ; that 
his only means of avoiding this cataſtrophe was to recall Roland, Servan, and 
Claviere to the miniſtry at fartheſt ; that if the king would conſent, and 

ive them his word, they would pledge their heads to prevent the inſurrection 


81 taking place. 


To avert the dreadful eonſequences of this conſpiraey every preparation was 
made for the defence of the palace. Thoſe battalions of national guards, 


who were on duty there were extremely well diſpoſed to the king. 
Their commanders and officers were entirely devoted to him. The Sw: 
s were alſo of approved bravery and fide | 


reed by gentlemen and royalifts of every 


| He thewreturn- 
Had the king re- 


CO TENT ene g_ to review the 
ed to the palace, and the multitude continued to ce 
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but 
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he ſought am aſuluin in the hall of the national aſſembly, among thoſe who were 
preparing a priſom chains, and death for him and his family. 


Tbe infurgents amounted to about 20,000 men. They were drawn up in 
tolerable order by Weſterman a Pruffian, and had about 30 pieces of cannon 
along with them. The gentlemen within the king's palace were now difpirit- 
ed and knew not what part to act. The commander of the Swiſs M. Affry 
was abſent and the captains knew not what to do. About nine o' clock the 
outer gates; were forced open ; and the inſurgents formed their line in front 
of the palace. A bloody combat commenced between the Marſeillois and the 
Swiſs. All of them that could be found in the palace were maſſacred by theſe 
brutal ruffians, even while imploring quarter on their knees. Others eſcaped 
into the city and were protected by individuals. Of this brave regiment ogly 
200 ſurvived ; but every human being even the loweſt ſervants in the palace 
were put to death. The Swiſs taken priſoners in various quarters were con- 
duced to the door of the aſſembly, and taken by a deeree under the protec- 
tion of the ſtate. The ſuſpenſion of the royal authority was now decreed, 
and the nation was invited to elect a Convention to determine the nature of 
its future government. 0-4 

Meanwhile the combined armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia had entered France. 
The duke of Brunſwick's army was above 50,000 ſtrong. General Clairfait 
had joined him with 15,000 Auſtrians, and a conſiderable body of Heſſians, 
along with 20,000 French emigrants ; amounting in all to go,000 men. At 
firſt their progreſs into France was very rapid. Longwy ſurrendered after 
a ſiege of fifteen hours, although ſtrongly fortified. Verdun was next ſum- 
moned ; and the governor being compelled by the municipality to ſurrender, 
ſhot himſelf dead with a piſtol in preſence of the council, and on 2d. of Sep- 
tember the Pruſſians entered the town. | 10 

The news. of chis ſecond capture, and of the approach of the Pruffians 
ſpread an inſtant. alarm through Paris. The common council, which was 
now led by Raberſpierre, Danton, Marat and other ſanguinary monſters, 
ordered the alamm guns to be fired and the populace to be ſummoned to 
meet in the champ de Mars to enroll themſelves to march againſt the enemy. 
The people aſſembled, and a number of the emiſſaries of the Jacobins, ex- 
claimed that the domeſtic foes of the nation ought to be deftroyed before 
its foreign enemies were attacked. 4 7 

Parties of thoſe bloody ruffians proceeded immediately to the priſons where 
the Swiſs officers, nonjuring clergy, and thoſe confined fince the roth of 


Auguſt on account of practices againſt the (tate, were detained in cuſtody. 


They took out the priſoners one by one, gave them a kind of moch trial 
by a jury of themſelves, · acquitted ſome few and murdered by far the greater 
number. "Theſe maſſacres laſted for two days, and upwards of 1000 perſons 
were put to death. Such ſcenes of bloodſhed took place in Paris as muft 


for ever render the tyrants of France execrable and odious. In the dungeon 
ompliſhed Princeſs de Lam- 


of la Force was confined the beautiful and 
- balle, the friend and confident of the queen. Tnis unfortunate lady was 
in bed, when ſhe was ſummoned to appear before a kind of tribunal in the 
court of the priſon. The perſon who carried the meſſage, however, told her 


that it was intended to carry her to the Abbaye. She ſaid, fince ſhe muſt *' 


be kept in priſon, ſhe. was as well pleaſed with that ſhe was in as another; 


and. being, 4 little indiſpaſed, wiſhed to remain in bed. She was chen tod 
that ſhe muſk, get up directly to appear before the tribunal. She begged og 
thaſe ho hrought this ſecoud meſſage, who were two men it „ F 
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[ a : 
ef national guards to retire till ſhe was-drefſed, and ſha would attend them. 
They did fo, and within a few minutes ſhe was Re ctr yo 
tended judges ; it is ſaid they wiſhed to draw froam-her ue matter of ac» 


cuſation againſt the queen. In this they Inn 3 but'as there 
was no politive charge inſt herſelf, ſne wa to be removeg.. As 
ſhe was conducted out — ſtupeſied with horror at the | 
bodies that lay around her, ſhe received from behind a blow on the hend with 
a bludgeon which produced inſtantly a violent effuſion of blood ; het head 
was then ſevered from her body by a ſabre. -- The lifeleſs corpſe was ed, 
y ſome of the wretches who around, into an adjoumng court, w 
a ſeries of indignities not to be related, it was trailed by the mob throu 

the {treets. The head being fixed on a pike, was carried to the Temple 
the expreſs purpoſe of ſhocking the queen. The degree of raficour which 
thoſe wretches diſplayed againk the queen was as violent as it was unaccountable. 
After murdering her friend merely becauſe ſhe was her friend, they are not 
ſatisfied wich letting her know that the afflicting event had taken place but 
muſt wring her heart with the moſt cruel of all ſpectacles, | 

The , advances of the combined armies were in the mean time rapid and 
formidable; it was not till the zoth of September that the French were 
enabled to ſtop the progreſs of their victorious adverſaries. On that day 
general Kellerman ſuſtained an attack from the duke of Brunſwiek for four- 
teen hours, and retained his poſt till 10 o'clock at night, and then took au- 
other poſition to the right of the Pruſſians, ha. ſuſfered him quietly to make 


this movement, though it was not completed till the next morning. The 


paſs of Biclme whiah general Dillon had ſeized proved an inſurmountable 
obſtacle to the Duke of Brunſwick's penetrating by the neareſt route to 
Paris; and finding it impoſſible to diſlodge the French, he determined to 
make the circuit of the foreſt by Varennes and Grand Pre, a circuit of about 
fifty miles. The length of this march with the great inclemency of the 
ſeaſon laid the foundation of that fatal diſeaſe, which afterwards proved 
more deſtructive than the ſwords of the French. To complete this misfor- 
tune the rivers were ſo ſwollen that their ſupplies were almoſt entirely fl 
ped and the combined army was actually without bread for four days, the 
want of which the ſoldiers endeavoured to fupply by the unripe grapes of 
Champaigne. Such were the diſtreſses which induced the duke of Brunſwick 
to —— armiſtice to the French general. Various conjectures have been 
formed as to the motives of this convention. One thing is certain that the 
duke of Brunſwick ſhortly afterwards began to retreat, and gave up every 
fortreſa he had taken. Verdun ſurrendered on the 12th. of Octr. and was 
follo ed by Longwy which capitulated on the 22d. The Pruſſian army im- 

lately evacuated the territories of France and the country was ſolemnly 
proclaimed to be no longer in danger. 

The Republican arms were at preſent victorious in every quarter. War 
had been declared againſt the king of Sardinia ou the 16th. of September, 
and about the 2oth. Monteſquicu entered the territories of Savoy ; he was 
received with open arms by the inhabitants, who had not yet talted the 
fruits of French liberty, and in a ſhort time he ſubdued the whole country. 
They were no leſs ſucceſsful in the cirxcleof the Upper Rhine, where their 
operations were directed by general Cuſline. Spires, Worms, Mentz, and 
Frankfort ſucceſſively ſurrendered to them. By the. union of the Pruſſians 
with the Heſſians and Auſtrians, however, a check was put upon his career 
before the end of the campaign. On the ad- of December the Pruffians ap» 
pearcd before Frankfort, the gates of which were opened to them by W 
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the populace und the French were After the ſurrender of the 
city a ſmart actidm tuak place between the two armies ; the French maintain- 
ed. their ground from one o'clock till three, when they retired to a wood, 
whence they were'able to annoy their adverſaries and keep them in check. 

Wie muſt now turn to the civil tranſactions of France which at this peri 
are peculiarly intereſting. One of the laſt acts of the legiſlative aſſembly 
ſhows» mo abominable profligacy of mind. This act was to legalize adultery 
orauthorize a community of women. The ordinary tribunals were enabled 
by a law to pronounce a ſentence of divorce between amy married couple, 
not only on mutual agreement, but on the application of either party, al- 
ledging fimply as a cauſe incompatibility of humour or character. The 
female; children were directed by this decree, to be entirely confided to the 
care of the mother, as well as the males to the age of ſeven years, when 
they were again to be recommitted to the ſuperintendance of the father. 

On the zoth of September the convention met; it was compoſed of the re- 
fuſe of the conftituent aſſembly, Roberſpierre and Petion and other blood- 
thirſty ruffians being re-choſen on this occafion. The infamous Paine was 
invited from England to repreſent one department; and a Pruſſian of the 
name of Cloots, a wretched maniac, whom the | humanity of this country 
would have charitably provided with a cell in Bethlem, was choſen to re- 
preſent another. The department of Paris was firſt in infamy upon this as on 
every other occafion. There the proſtituted duke of Orleans was united with 
the infamous incendiary and aſſaſſin Marat, with the painter David, and with 
Legendre, the butcher. Actors, news- writers, and men from almoſt the 
loweſt ranks and ſtations, were mingled- with the d remnants of the 

i t nobleſſe, and with ſuch of the as had ſufficient laxity of 
principle to diſavow their engagements with head of their church. On 
the firſt day of their meeting Collot d' Herbois, who had formerly been on the 
ſtage, aſcended the tribune and propoſed the eternal abolition of royalty in 
France. It was in vain that M. Bazire and other members intreated the con- 
vention to with more dignity and deliberation on ſo important a 
queſtion. abolition of royalty was voted by acclamation and the houſe 
adjourned. Meſſages were ſent to all parts of France intimating the decree, 
and by the influence of the Jacobins they were every where received with ap- 

It was next day decreed that all public acts ſhould be dated by the 
year of the French Republic, and all citzzens were declared eligible to the 
vacant offices and places. In the courſe of the ſucceeding fittings, the con- 
vention reſalved, that the French Republic no longer acknowledges princes.” 
The rage of republicaniſm was carried at this period to an unexampled exce's 
of folly. With a moſt contemptible puerility the innocent titles of Monfieur 
and Madame were aboliſhed and the aukward phraſeology of citizen was ſub 
ſtituted in their ſtead. The ſudden diſſolution of the judicial boards was a 
moſt atrocious meaſure and perfectly conformable to the principles upon 
which theſe anarchiſts ated. The convention paſſed new decrees againſt the 
emigrants more cruel and ſanguinary than what had been — 4 paſſed. 
On the gth. of October it was decreed that all emigrants taken in arms 
ſhould be put to death twenty-four hours after they had been declared guilty 
by a military committee; and that all ' foreigners who had quitted the ſer- 
vice of France, and entered into that of the ſhould be confidered as 
armed emigrants.” Another decree ſtill more was paſſed on the 27th. 
by which thoſe unfortunate exiles, who had returned to their native country 
were ordered to in 24 hours and the penalty of death awarded agai 
thoſe whe ſhould fail i to obey. 'There was a double motive for this 
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in a ſituation to reſiſt, gratified the malignity of thei 2 enemies, an 
the property of the TIE murdered or driven into exile, was an irreſiſtible 
incentive to thoſe needy adventurers of which the convention was compoſed: 
Anather decree. was, paſſed . about this time, called in their vile Jargon the 
decree of 42 inviting all thoſe who. wiſhed for liberty to riſe in rebel - 
lion againſt their lawful governors, and ordering their g s to aſſiſt them 
it was 

vention — Wag in the name of the French nation, that they will grant frater- 
nity to all thoſe people, who wiſh to procure liberty, and they charge the ex- 
ecutive power to ſend orders to the generals, to give aſſiſtance to ſuch people 
as have ſuffered, and are now ſuffering in the cauſe of liberty. What ſort 
of liberty they meant may be eaſily conjectured from what had already hap- 
pened in France.. | FF | | 

The allied armies, meanwhile, had continued to retire before their victorious 
enemies ever ſince they had raiſed the ſiege of Liſle. The firſt reſiſtance which 
Dumourier experienced, was at the village of Boſſu. Here the Auftrians had 
taken e tion but were unable to withſtand the impetuoſity of 
the enemy. They loft about i 50 men, and 200 were taken priſoners. From 
Boſſu Dumourier proceeded early next morning towards Mons, and ſoon came 
in fight of the Auſtrians, ſtrongh ſted on the heights of Gemappe. The 
Freach paſſcd the night within Lok of their adverſaries. At ſeven in the 
morning of the ſixth of November, a very heavy cannonade commeniced on 
both ſides, and continued till ten without much effect on the part of the 
French; at noon, therefore, the general determined on a cloſe attack. The 
number, of the French who 1 for this purpoſe amounted to about 30,000, 
and the Auſtrians are computed to have been upwards of 20,000. The re- 
doubts were carried in a very ſhort time. e cavalry of the Auftrians, 
however advancing at this crifis, with a view of flanking the French, the gene- 
ral diſpatched a ſon of the duke of Orleans to repel this attack and fupported 
him with a detachment of chaſſeurs and huſſars, At the ſame time fome diſ- 
order appearing in Bournonville's cavalry, general Dumountr rallied them 
himſelf, and in the mean time the left wing, which conſiſted chiefly of the 
Belgian volunteers, had obtained poſſeſſion of Gemappe, and the centre car- 
ried the ſecond line of redoubts. After a ſhort reſiſtance on the heights, the 


_—_ 


Auſtrians, at about two o'clock retreated with the utmoſt precipitation and 


diſorder to Mons. The loſs of both parties in this engagemen miſt have 
been great. That of the Auſtrians has been eſtimated-ar nearly 400 men, 
while that of the enemy amounted only to 1000. The victory of Gemappe 
was deciſive as to the fate of the Netherlands. Mons immediately ſurrendered, 
from whence Dumourier proceeded to Bruſſels, which he entered on the 14th 
of November n ery | 


While theſe affairs were tranſaRing, Touruay, Malines, Ghent, and Ant- 
werp, opened their gates 2 eneral | | | 
| 2 e Ayſtrian Beaulieu, were taken by general 


* 
” Labourdoonaye. Louvain and Namur, 
er a faint reſiſtance by t 
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Valence; Oſtend was entered hy the French fleet on the I 5th of November; | 
the citadels of Antwerp and Namur reſiſted for a ſhort time, but the former 


is 48g 
deerec ;.the perſecution and oppr of thoſe who bytheir miefortuney, are oj : 


ion in the following terms. . * The national con- 


capitulated. on the 28th of November to general Miranda, and the latter on 
the 2d. of December to general Valence ; in a word the whole of the Au- 


trian Netherlands, Luxem 
arms of France before the conclubon of the year. 
We now return > conſider the Rate, FAS a er kn 
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atrocious and dif; acts that have ſtained the annals of the world. Be. 
fore we conduct the reader to the priſon of the temple, the bar of the Conven- 
tion, and the fatal ſcaffold, it may be neceſſary to offer fome preliminary re- 
marca to his attention. 

It was an undoubted principle with the moſt active party of the convention, 
that while Louis lived, there would be no permanent ſecurity for them ; the 
object, therefore of all their counſels and defi was to bring the unhap 
monarch to that fate which he fo ſoon ſuffered. Legendre propoſed that al 
who had conſigned their opinions on the on age to writing ſhould lay 
them on the table of the aſſembly and that the intervention of one day, 
they ſhould pronounce ſentence on the culprit, without ſuffering him to utter 
a word in his defence. Roberſpierre thought the whole buſineſs might be 
completed in 24 hours, and that the aſſembly ſhould not ſeparate till it was 
concluded. St. Andre declared that Louis had been judged and condemned 
by the people on the 1cth. of Auguſt, and nothing was left for them to do 


but to proceed to execution. Thoſe who defired the death of the king were 


alarmed at the effects which might be produced by ſuch an awful and affecting 
ſpectacle, as would be preſented on ſuch an occaſion, and they employed the 
moſt abominable and profligate means to counteract the influence which theſe 
circumſtances might produce in favour of the king. Inflammatory papers 
were diſperſed among the people, inciting them to inſiſt on his immediate ex- 
ecution, or to execute him themſelves; and to impreſs an opinion that the 
death of the royal ſufferer was neceſſary to the exiſtence of the French 
nation. | | 

But while they endeavoured to diſpoſe the public mind to co-operate with 
them, they contrived that the object of their diabolical ennvty and injuſtice 
ſhould be placed in a fituation the moſt diſadvantageous to himſelf, as it 
might tend to unſettle and trouble his mind, at a moment when he required all 
his powers to ſupport him; and when his underſtanding to do him ſervice 


muſt be clear and unclouded. To effect this baſe and infamous purpoſe, the 


whole of the intended proceedings were carefully concealed from the king, and 
it was merely from the zealous curioſity of Clery, his faithful valet de chambre, 
that he barely knew the intentions of the convention to call him to their bar, 
a few days before it happened. 

A commiſſion of twenty-four deputies, ſelected from various committees, 
having been for ſome weeks employed in ranſacking every ſuſpected place for 
criminating papers, and in collecting evidence againſt the depoſed monarch, 
produced on the ſixth of November a report Full of vague and unſupported 
accuſations ; and on the following day the committee of legiſlation preſented 
a plan for his trial. 

But while thoſe execrable ruffians were preparing this mock-trial for their 
degraded and inſulted monarch, the fad and adverſe ſtate of his fortune did 
not deprive him of every friend. Several of his former adherents offered to 
ftand forth in ſupport of his innocence at the hazard of their lives. M. 
Cazalès, ſo diſtinguiſhed in the firſt aſſembly for his oppoſition to the Revolu- 
tion, and who was then in England, ſolicited a paſſport that he might ap- 
Pear as counſel for the king. The ſame requeſt was made by M. Narbonne, 
ex- miniſter of war, and M. Lally Tollendal. The marquis de Bouille 
tranſmitted an atteſtation in his favour, reſpecting the flight to Montmedi, 
and an exculpatory letter to M. Choiſeul, reſpecting the money paid by the 

us to the king's brothers. M. Bertrand alfo ex-miniſter of marine, 
nanifeſted the moſt zealous ſolicitude to appear as an evidence for his E 
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poſed ſovereign. But when the propoſal made by Manuel, for aſſuring to 
all thoſe who ſhould ſpeak for the impeached Louis, the protection of the 
laws, was ſuppreſſed by murmurings and hootings, the ſpirit by which the 
aſſembly was actuated was too manifeſt to expect honour or juſtice from its 
conduct or deciſions. They decreed the arraignment of Louis. Rut 
though he was reduced to a fimple and accuſed citizen, he ſeemed (till to 
inſpire the convention with apprehenſion. They feared that the ſad {pec- 
tacle of degraded majeſty, and the notorious injuſtice of the proceedings 
againſt him, would, in ſpite of all their cunning and horrid manceuvres, 
awaken the loyalty that flumbered, or ſtimulate what was ſtill awake, to 
unite in ſaving the royal object of its former duty, affection, and yeneration 
from the fate that appeared to await him. | 
On the 11th. of December, at ſo early an hour as five in the morning the 
nerale was beat throughout Paris, and a conſiderable body of cavalry, with 
everal pieces of artillery, were introduced into the garden of the Temple. 
At 11 o'clock while the king was <ndeavouring to calm his ſpirits by giving 
the uſual inſtructions to the Dauphin, or amuſing the young prince by ſome 
agreeable recreation, two perſons of the municipality entered to inform him 
that they muſt, by order of the Convention, conduct the young Louis to 
his mother. Of this cruel and unexpected ſeparation, the king in vain de- 
manded the reaſon ; and, in a ſhort time, oue of the commiſhoners returned 
to inform him, that Chambon, the mayor of Paris, was preparing to make 


him an official vifit. At one the mayor appeared. He was accompanied 


by Chaumette, ſolicitor of the Commune, aud ſeveral other municipal oificers, 
and Santerre, commander of the national guard, with his aid de camp. The 
mayor informed the king that he came to conduct him to the convention, 
in conſequence of a decree, which the ſecretary ſhould read to him. When 
that office was performed, the king concluded ſome obſervations on the cruel- 
ty of depriving him of the ſociety of his fon, by ſaying, I am ready to fol- 
low you; not indeed becauſe I am diſpoſed to obey the convention; but be- 
cauſe my enemies poſleſs the power to enforce obedience. A large military 
eſcort attended him from the gate of the Temple. At length, accompanied 
by the mayor, two generals, one of whom was Santerre, commander of the 
Parifian guards, and ſeveral municipal officers ; Louis XVI. in an ordinary 
dreſs, with neglected hair, and a face long unſhaven, was preſented at the bar 
of the —— convention. Such was the form and appearance of the fal- 
len monarch, that he ſeemed to ſubdue, for a moment, the horrid malignity 
of his enemies, and to awe the uproar of inveterate Jacobiniſm into ſomethin 
like a reſpectful filence. The tumult of thoſe who occupied the ſeats — 
galleries ceaſed at once, and funk into a folemn ſtillueſs, when the extraor- 
dinary ſpectacle of their former king was preſented to them in ſuch a ftate 
of humility and degradation. Barrere the preſident immediately addrefied 
him as he ſtood at the bar. Louis, the French nation accuſes you. The 
22 convention decreed, on the 3d. December, that you ſhould be tried 
y it. On the 6th. of December it was decreed that you ſhould be brought 
to the bar; and while the charges agaiuſt you are read, you are permitted to 
ſeat yourſelf.” The king who well knew that it would be as vain to diſ- 
claim the authority as to. refilt the power of the convention, ſubmitted in 
ſilence to the proceeding againſt him; and having availed himſelf of the per- 
miſſion to fit, heard with profound attention the ſeveral papers read, in which 
he was acculed of crimes, which may be arranged in two diſtin& claſſes, 
ſuch as were prior, and ſuch as were ſubſequent to the conſtitution. The 


{utility and injuſtice of the charges in the firſt claſs, were ſo manifcit, that 
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be expunged in 'law, and nullified by the amneſty implied in the proffer 

acceptance of the conſtitution. * Bit the convention, with its uſual diſregard 
to every thing but its own will, rejected both theſe remonſtrances with a 
contemptuous filence. When the articles of impeachment had been read, 
a long liſt of frivolous and infidious queſtions, previouſly reviſed by the con- 
vention was put to the king by the preſident ; but all their arts to enſnare 
this unhappy monarch were unſucceſsfyl ; for though the queſtions propoſtd 
to him, were prepared by a committee for that purpoſe, and afterwards re- 
conſidered by the convention ; and though he was ſuddenly led away amidſt 
inſult and indignity, and without preparation-to anſwer them on the inſtant ; 
yet ſuch was his conduct on this frying occafion, ſuch the calm and majeſ- 
tic character of his deportment, ſuch the readineſs. and fagacity of his re- 
plies, and ſuch the predominating proofs of his innocence, ſeveral of his 
moſt virulent enemies were filled with alarm, left ſuch a combination of affec- 


into the boſoms of his former ſubjects who heard and beheld him. After the 
examination was cloſed, the prefident addreſſing the king, ſaid, I have no 
other queſtions to propoſe—have you any thing more to add in your defence.” 
I defire to have a copy of the accuſation,” replied the king, “and of the 


papers on which it is founded. alſo defire to have a counſel of my own 


nomination.” Barrere informed him, that his two firſt requeſts were already 
and that the determination reſpecting the other would be mad 
known to him in due time. The king immediately withdrew. - © | 


ting circumſtances, ſhould have at once recalled the ſpirit of ancient loyalty - 


% 


A very violent debate now enſued in the convention; wherein, to uſe the 


expreſſion of their preſident, the afſembly aſſumed the appearance of gladia- 


tors rather than of lawgivers; it was however, decreed, after a moſt tumul- 


tuous ſitting, ' that Louis ſhould be indulged with a counſel for his defence. 
When he was informed of this decree, the king named Targot and Tron- 
chet, the former of whom declined the office, while ſeveral perſons of dif- 
tinguiſhed talents and character, eagerly preſſed forward to be employed in 
the ſervice of their degraded ſovereign, on the trying and dangerous occaſion. 
Of theſe he chofe M. de I. amoignon Maleſherbes, who at the age of ſeventy 
two had the courage to plead his cauſe. © In the letter to the preſident of 
the convegtion, expreſſing this humane and noble defire, he fays, © 1 was 
once called to the councils: of him, who was then my maſter, and at a time 
when ſuch a function was an univerſal object of ambition; I now owe him 


the ſame ſervice, when it is an office that in the opinion of many, is attend- 


ed with riſque and peril,” Suach was the multiplicity of papers to be ex- 
amined in order to frame the * defence, that his counſel found it im- 
poſſible to proceed with that diſpatch which the convention expected of 
them; they ny applied for permiſſion to demand the aſſiſtance of 
M. de Seze ; and a third counſel was accordingly granted. | 

On the 26th. of December the king was conducted a ſecond time to the 
bar of the convention, where he appeared with the fame unembarraſſed air as 
he manifeſted on his firſt examination ; and when the preſident informed him 
that the convention had appointed this day for hearing his defence, he re- 


ied, with a firm voice and undaunted aſpect. My counſel (pointing to 


de Seze) is to f. for me.—The king then ſat down. M. Male- 
ſherbes and M. Tro took their ſeats on each fide of their auguſt client; 


and M. de Seze began a moſt maſterly and argumentazive ſpeech, which had 
been prepared by the united ſkill, labour, and talents o . 


. 
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But eloquence was loſt upon thoſe ſanguinary wretches, who were determined 
above all things to effe& the murder of this amiable prince. 

From the report of the commiſſioners, who were appointed to do duty at 

the Temple we learn the following particulars, which, though minute, ſerve 


to illuſtrate the character of the king. The commiſſioners having ac 
to cuſtom drawn lots for their different poſts, that of the king's apartment 


fell to a M. Cubieres, who with another commiſſioner, was introduced, the 


king being then afleep. He roſe as uſual at feven, and took a book, which 
they afterwards found was a breviary ; breakfatt was brought at nine, but 
the king refuſed to eat, becauſe it was the fait of Le Quatre Tems. He 
ſpent ſome time in prayer and afterwards aſked Cubieres about the health of 
his queen and ſiſter. He walked muſing through the room, and then raiſing 
his eyes to heaven, This day (ſaid he) my daughter is fourteen years of 
age.” The unhappy prince repeated the ſame expreſſion after a pauſe, 
during which the tears flowed from his eyes and he was greatly agita ted. 
The convention, after having adjudged the king guilty, and voted againſt 


the appel nominal, thereby conſtituting themſelves accuſers and judges, met 


on the 16th. to determine the puniſhment. The fatal ceremony employed 
the whole day and ended in a ſentence of death. The ſentence after ſubtrac · 
ting thoſe who voted for death with certain reſtrictions, does not appear to 
have been carried by more than five votes. When the preſident had declar- 
ed the {tate of the ſcrutiny, and that Louis XVI. was ſentenced to ſuffer 
death, his council were admitted to the bar, and M. de Seze immediately 
ſpoke as follows : 

Citizens repreſentatives. The law and your own decree have entruſted 
to us the facred office of defending Louis ; aud we now approach you with 
forrow, to perform the laſt duty of our function. Louis has expreſsly charg- 
ed us to read a letter ſigned by his own hand, and theſe are the contents of 
it.“ J owe to my honour, I owe to my family, not to ſubſcribe to a ſent- 
ence, which declares me guilty of a crime which my conſcience diſdains. I 
therefore appeal to the nation at large, from the ſentence of its repreſentatives ; 
and, by theſe preſents, I empower my counſel, and charge them on their 


fidelity, to make this appeal kuown to the national convention, by all means 


in their power, and to demand that mention be made of it in the minutes of 
their fittings.” 
| „Signed, Louis.“ 5 

M. de Seze then implored the national convention to conſider by what a 
ſmall majority the puniſhment of death was pronounced againit Louis. Do 
not affi&t France, fai& he, by a judgment that will appear to her to be ter- 
rible, when it was carried by no more than five votes.” By the previous 
queſtion, however, the convention rejected the appeal to the people, after a 
litting of thirty fix hours; 310 voices were then declared to be for a reſpite 
of the ſentence and 380 againſt it. 

All hopes being now over, and this atrocious murder being determined on, 


the king, requeſted that the ſentence might be delayed for three days, in order 


that he might be better prepared to appear in preſence of his God, and that he 


might be freely viſited by a perſon, whom he ſhould name, who would be quali- 


hed to aſſiſt him in that ſolemn act of preparation. He then named M. dge- | 
if 


worth de Fermont, as the eccleſiaſtic whom he would wiſh to ſee, 
privilege ſhould be granted to him. At fix in the afternoon, Garet re- 
turned to inform the king that the convention had decreed him the permiſ- 
lion to receive the on whom he named, and who now accompanied 
him. Six or ſeven of that court, called conſeil de la commune ſcant au "_ 
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bad accompanied the miniſter to the king's chamber. They behaved to 
M. Edgeworth, not only without compaſſion, but they even ſhewed a fero- 
cious joy. They rudely ſcarched all his pockets, opened his ſnuff box to 
ſee whether it did not contain poiſon, examined his pencil caſe on pretence 
that it might contain a ſtiletto. They then made him aſcend to the king's 
apartment by a little narrow ſtair, where ſentinels were ed at ſmall inter- 
vals, ſome of them drunk, ſwearing and finging as if it had been an ale- 
houſe. The miniſter of juſtice was {till in the king's apartment with thoſe 
members of the council who had accompanied him to his majeſty ; the ſe- 


rene digaity of whoſe countenauce formed a ſtriking contraſt with the hag- 


gard and villainous looks of the wretches who ſurrounded him. As ſoon 
as the king perceived the abbe Edgeworth, he made a movement expreſſive 
of his defire to be left alone with him. The others immediately withdrew. 


The king ſhut the door, and turned towards the Abbe, who ſunk on his 


knees, kiſſed his majeſty's hand, and bached it with his tears. The king 
equally affected raiſed M. Edgeworth, ſaying, None but the moſt unre- 
lenting of men have been allowed tc approach me of late, my eyes are ac- 
cuſtomed to them; but the fight of a man of humanity, a faithful ſub- 
ject, affects my whole ſoul, and melts me as you fee.” It is impoſſible to 
do juſtice to the devout, ſublime, and heroic ſeutinents expreſſed by the 
king in this intereſting conference, particularly when he ſpoke of his own 
fituation and that of Ins family; but above all when he dwelt on the mis- 
fortunes of his country. After their converſation, he roſe, ſaying « I 
mult now go and ſee my family for the laſt time. UL his will be; the ſevereſt 
trial of all. When that is over I thall fix my mind folely on what concerns 
my ſalvation.” 8 

Leaving the abbe Edgeworth in his cloſet, the unhappy prince went 
to the room where his family were already aficmbled, and which was fſe- 
parated only by a door, from that in which were two commiſſaries conſtantly 
on duty; this door was formed of panes of glais from top to bottom like a 
window; ſo that thoſe two men could ſee and hear all that paſſed. In 
fuch horrible circum ſtauces, and in this diimal room did the king of France 
meet his deploring family, now rendered more dear to him than ever by his 
own appraaching fate, and their uucxampled misfortunes. 4 At half paſt eight 


o' clock (ſays M. Clery the king's valet de chambre) the door was opened; 


the queen appeared firſt, holding ber ſon in her hand; the princeſs royal 
and madame Elizabeth followed ; they all threw themſelves into the arms of 
the king. A mournful ſilence reigned for ſome minutes, which was only 
interrupted by loud ſubs. The queen made a motion to draw the king to- 
wards her room; © No, ſaid the king, let us go into this hall; I am not per- 
mitted to ſee you in any other place.” They went in and M. Clery (but the 


door, which was made in part of glaſs. The king ſat down, the queen at 
- his left hand, madame Elizabeth at his right, the princeſs royal faced him, 


and the young prince ſtood between bis legs. All leaned towards him and 
frequently embraced him. This afflictin g ſcene laſted one hour and three 
quarters, during which time it was impoſlible to hear any thing ; we ſaw, 
only, that after every expreſſion of the king, the ſobs of the princeſſes re- 
doubled for ſome minutes, and then the king began again to ſpeak. It 
was caſy to know by his motions that he had himſelf told them of his con- 
demnation.. At a quarter paſt ten o'clock, the * roſe, and they all 
followed him. I apened the door. The queen held the king by his right 
arm. Their majeſties gave each a hand to the dauphin. The princeſs 


royal, 
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royal, at the left, had her arms round the body of the king. Madame 
Elizabeth, on the fame fide but a little farther back, had ſeized the left arm 
of her brother. They moved a few paces towards the door, at which they 
uttered the moſt terrible groans. I affure you, ſaid the king to them, that 
[ ſhall ſee you to-morrow morning at eight o'clock. You promiſe us that 


. 7 will, replied they all together, Yes, I promiſe you it. Why not at 


ven o'clock, ſaid the queen. Very good; well at feven o'clock * faid the 
king—adieu ! He pronounced this adieu in a manner fo expreſſive, that the 
ſobs redoubled. e princeſs royal ſwooned away, and fell at the king's 
feet, which ſhe embraced ; I raiſed her, and aſſiſted madame Elizabeth to 
ſupport her. The king wiſhing to put an end to this heart-rending ſcene, 
tenderly embraced them and tore himfelf from their arms. Adieu! adieu! 
he ſaid, and hurried into his room.” He was in a ſtate of emotion that can- 
not be deſcribed. © Why,” faid he, addreſſing himſelf to the abbe Edge- 


worth, after he had ſomewhat recovered himfelf, © why do I love with ſuch 


tenderneſs and wherefore am I fo tenderly beloved ? but now the painful 
ſacrifice is over. Let me now turn my thoughts to the care of my ſalva- 
tion alone.” Nothing now remained for the conſolation of the king but to 
perform the rites and receive the communion of his church ; and M. Edge- 
worth after ſome oppoſition from the commiſſaries, obtained the ſolicited 
indulgence. The king was no ſooner informed of this than he immediate- 
ly entered upon his confeſſion. When that ſolemn duty was performed, 
M. Edgeworth perceiving his royal penitent td be almoſt exhauſted with 
the fatigue and anguiſh he had ſuffered during the day, entreated him to 
go to bed and endeavour to obtain a little reſt. The king complied with 
this requeſt, and enjoyed a calm, undiſturbed repoſe till five the next mora- | 
ing, when he was awakened according to his order. 

All Paris had been under arms fince five o'clock, while the found of 
drums, the noiſe of arms, the clatter of horſes, the pallage of cannon, were 
diſtinctly heard in the tower. At nine the buſtle increaſed, when the doors 
were thrown open with violence, and Santerre appeared, attended by ten 
gend'armes. On his iaforming the king who came from his cloſet, that he 
was come to conduct him to the ſcaffold, his majeſty aſked only a few mi- 
nutes, when he re-entered, and falling on his knees before his confeſſor, re- 
ceived his laſt benediction. He then threw open the door, and with a 
firm voice ſaid to Santerre, let us be gone. M. Edgeworth followed him, 
and entered with him into the carriage provided for the occaſion. When 
the carriage ſtopped at the ſcaffold, the King immediately deſcended from 
it; and having thrown off his coat, was about to aſcend the ſcaffold, when 


the executioner ſeized his hands, in order to tie them behind bim. As he 


was not prepared for this laſt inſult, he appeared diſpoſed to repel it; but 
M. Edgeworth, ſenſible that reſiſtance would be in vain, faid to him, © Sire, 
this new humiliation is another circumſtance in which your majeſty's ſuf- 
ferings reſemble thoſe of that ſaviour, who will ſoon be your reward.” This 
obſer vation inſtantly removed all repugnance. 

It was while he was mounting the ſcaffold, ſupported by the abbe Edge- 
worth, that this ſervant of God, as if by inſpiration, addreſſed the king in 
this ſublime expreſſion, « Offspring of St. Louis, aſcend to heaven” As 
ſoon as he came upon the ſcaffold, advancing with a firm ſtep to the part 
which faced the * he deſired the drums to ceaſe, and was immediate- 
ly obeyed, in ſpite of the orders they had received. He then in firong 
terms aſſerted his innocence of the crimes laid to his and was con- 
tinuing, when that moſt atrocious of villains, Santerre puſhed furicufly to- 
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wards the drummers, and forced them to beat without interruption. The 
executioners at the ſame time laid hold of their victim and the horrid deed 
was completed. This cruel, unprovoked, and atrocious murder excited 
among foreign nations.the ſtrongeſt emotions of aſtoniſhment, horror and 
execration. They ſaw with regret that a band of robbers and murderers 
had uſurped the government of France, and had not only overwhelmed their 
own country with bloodſhed and anarchy, but with the moſt unexampled 
zeal laboured to reduce every other country in the world to the ſame dread- 
ful ſituation. This dangerous diſpoſition which broke forth upon every 
occaſion, the violent decrees which had been paſſed by the convention, 
holding out encouragement to traitors in every country, the ungover- 
nable ambition and ſpirit of aggrandizement which they maniigſed, 
at all times dangerous, but particularly ſo, when connected with the 
propagation of their vile principles, determined the Britiſh government to 
remain no longer unconcerned ſpectators of what was tranſacting on the con- 
tinent. M. Chauvelin was commanded to leave Britain, and another miniſter 
to whom the French executive council gave powers was not ſuffered to land. 
The French, whatever the intention of Britain might have been, on the 1| of 
. February 1793 on the motion of Briſſot declared war againſt England. As 
the tranſactions of this war have been related in the hiſtory of England we will 
not tire the reader by an unneceſſary detail of the conflicts of the hoſtile 
armies in the hiſtory of France, as the internal hiſtory of that country 
cannot fail to be more intereſting ; we ſhall only obſerve that, notwithſtanding 
the partial ſucceſſes of the allies, the French were completely ſucceſsful, and 

overrun the whole of Holland together with the Low Countries. | 

The convention of France had now become one continued ſcene of recri- 
mination and commotiors In the month of March they eſtabliſhed that bloody 
Revolutionary tribunal for trying offences againſt the ſtate; another decree 
was paſſed on the 2gth of March by which it was declared, that all perſons 
convicted of compoſing or printing writings for the reſtoration of monarchy 
in France, or the diſſolution of the national repreſentation, ſhould be puniſh- 
ed with death. The propoſal of the financier Cambon, for a compulſory loan 
of 1,000,000,000 of livres from all thoſe who were indifferent to the cauſe of 

French liberty, and who were ſuſpected of taking an intereſt in the ſucceſs - 
of their enemies, produced a moit diſgraceful ſcene of tumult and uproar. 
Briſſot, and his * exclaimed againlt the tyranny of a forced loan, and 
reſented in the moſt violent terms, its counter-revolutionary operation. 
The adherents of the different parties, who occupied the galleries took a 
part in the debates ; ſuch indeed was the clamour and outrage, that the 
preſident unable to controul the proceedings, reſigned his office, Barrere 
endeavoured to divert their attention from theſe conteſts, to objects of pub- 
lie utility. But the people were too much inflamed and agitated by politi- 
cal diſcuſſion to be turned aſide from theſe conteſts by any ſcheme of inter- 
nal regulation. Though the conſtitated authorities had been invited to aſ- 
ſemble and concert meaſures for the falvation of their country ; and though 
ted proclamations had exhorted the citizens to tranquillity, neverthe- 
lets the city of Paris was, on the morning of the 31. in ſuch a ftate of 
confuſion, that the tocſin was ſounded, the alarm gun fired, and every other 
igual of extreme danger was heard. The convention aſſembled to inquire 
into the extraordinary and alarming ſituation of the city. The mayor of 
Paris appeared at the bar, and declared that the public uneafineſs aroſe from 
the conduct of the commillion of twelve, and that the conſtituted authorities 

were employed in reſtoring public tranquillity, 4 
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In the evening of the firſt, of June the tocſin again proclaimed a ſtate of 
blic commotion, On the following day the hall of the convention was 
— a very large and tumultuous aſſembly of people, who vocifer- 
ated the demand for a decree” of accuſation. - The of the convention 
itſelf was in a ſtate of extreme diſorder that its deliberations were no longer 
free ſeemed to be the general ſenſe of the convention; but it was forced 
to ſubmit, | The inſurgents maintained their purpoſe, and the aſſembly was 
compelled to paſs a decree, which ordered the following deputies to be 
in arreſt, via. Genſonne, Verguiaud, Briſſot, Guadet, Gorſas, Petion, ry 
les, Cambon, Barbaroux, Rabaut, Laſorce, Leſage, Louvet, Valace, Lan- 
thenas, Duſſaux, with ſeveral others, and all the members of the committee 
of twelve, except Fonfiede and Saint Martin, and the miniſters Claviere 
and Le Brun. e aſſembly, with the preſident at their head had quitted 


the hall with an intention to ſeparate ; but Henriot the commander of the 


Pariſian guards, arranged his troops in military array, and threatened them 
with a diſcharge of muſquetry, if they did not return. Roberſpierre, Marat, 


% 


and the Jacobin party, were now triumphant, and the firſt object of their 


power was to complete the conſtitution, The national convention, therefore, 
on the 23d. of June, iſſued a declaration of the rights of man, as introduc- 
tory of their new conſtitution, a very haſty ill-digefted work, but in fome 
reſpects calculated to ſeduce the populace. It was impracticable as a, ſyſtem 
to guide, correct and controul the life of man ; but — it had been, it 
would not, we believe, have avoided the fate of bging loft in that tremendous 
and ſanguinary chaos, in which all the elements of juſtice, and of mercy, 
of truth and of religion, of public honour and private virtue were diſſolved. 
The convention now proceeded to frame various decrees, for civil, mili- 
tary, and. naval regulations, for the diſpatch of criminal cauſes, a branch of 
the executive government with which they appear to have been well acquain- 
ted. Among others the following decree was adopted. Marie Antoinette 
ſhall be delivered over to the revolutionary tribunal, and ſhall be immedi- 
ately conducted to the priſon la Conciergerie, Louiſe Elizabeth ſhall remain 
in the temple till after the — — of Marie Antoinette.” From framin 
ſanguinary decrees theſe legiſlators proceeded to ſettle and arrange fuck 
public diverſions and amuſements, as they deemed proper to fill up the in- 
terval of cruelty, or rather to incite the people to the commiſſion of freſh 
maſſacres. A. very extraordinary and daring ſcheme was about this time, 
on the propoſal of Barrere, adopted by the convention; it was propoſed 
that the people of France ſhould declare by the mouth of their reprelenta- 
tives,. that they will riſe in one body, in defence of their liberty and equali- 
ty. This propoſition being received with loud burſts of applauſe, Barrere 
preſented a plan for carrying his deſign into effect; and it was ſhortly in- 
troduced in its matured ſtate by the committee of public welfare. That ſuch 
a decree ſhould be propoſed cannot produce the leaſt aſtoniſhment in the 
minds of thoſe who are familiar with the hiſtory of the convention, which has 
every hour produced ſomething ſtrange and monſtrous ; but that it ſhould 
in any degree, be received by the people, might not be altogether expected, 
on the avowed principles even of the French Revolution. Jacobins, and the 


friends of Jacobins, will, without doubt, conſider the conſent to riſe in a 


maſs, as a proof of that ardent love of liberty, which is boaſted at this time, 
to have inſpired every patriot heart in France. 


It muſt indeed be confeſſed, ' 


that a very active enthuſiaſm prevailed among the French people; but it 


was not founded on a knowledge or ſenſe of genuine freedom ; it was viol- 
ent, cruel, and precipitate j it way, golly called forth, and ſet in wel » 
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bat not operating on any principle, however it might be employed, its courſe 
muſt be licentious, and its tendency was rather to evil than to good. 

To encreaſe the military foree of the country ſeems to have intereſted the 
Jacobins above every other conſideration. The meaſures that were employ- 
ed on this occafion, were at once bold and tyrannical. Revolutionary com- 
mittees, domiciliary vifies, the ſeizave of all gold and filver diſcoverable in 
the republic; the coinage of all plate ſacred or profane; the fufion of 
church bells into cannon 3; the requiſition of all property for the uſe of the 
ſtate, and the decree ordering the people to riſe in a maſs were adopted, to 
render their ſchemes effective. Oppreſſed by theſe phmdering decrees, ſome 
of the great maritime and commercial cities were driven into infurre&ion. 
The inhabitants of Poitou and Brittanny had been long in motion, and had 
frequently defeated the republican troops which had been ſent againſt them. 
The formidable union, likewiſe, which had taken place between the cities of 
Marſeilles, Lyons, and Toulon, ſtill continued and alarmed the ruling 
powers. General Cartaux was accordingly diſpatched againſt them with a 
conſiderable force; and having taken the town of Aix, the populace of Mar- 
ſeilles opened their gates to him, and received the plunder of the wealthy 
inhabitants for their reward. At the fame time the inhabitants of Toulon, 
propoſed a negociation to the Engliſh admiral lord Hood, who then com- 
man- ed a flect in the Mediterranean, and he was ſuffered to take poſſeſſion 
of the town and flipping in the name of Louis XVII. The Lyonnefe did 
not follow the example of the Marſeillois, but ſuſtained with great bravery an 
active ſiege of two months. General Kellerman, who commanded the army 
of the Alps, was ordered to beſiege the city, but not aufwering the impa- 
tience of the convention, he was removed and general Doppet appointed 
to ſucceed him, to whom the inhabitants, who were not only unuſed to arms, 
but very ill provided with the means of defence, as well as the neceſſaries 
of life, were on the 8th. of September obliged to ſurrender. A great part 
of the city had been reduced to aſhes by the inceflant bombardment ; and 
the victors ſatiated their rage by barbarities for which language has no 
name. The miſerable victims, who were too numerous for the individual 
operations of the guillotine, were driven in great numbers, with the moſt ſa- 
vage and blaſphemous ceremonies, into the Rhine, or hurried in crowds to 
the ſquares, to be maſſacred by the more painful operation of fire arms and 
artillery. By a decree of the convention, it was ordered, that the walls and 
public buildings of this city, polluted with maſſacre, ſhould de demoliſhed, 
and that it ſhould loſe its former name in that of“ La Ville Affrandhie. 
What language can furniſh expreſſions of abhorrence fufficiently ſtrong to 
characteriſe theſe brutal ſavages ? After having deſolated one of the nobleft 
and moſt ancient cities of France, after having robbed and maſſacred the 
wretched inhabitants by thouſands, || they inſult them in their ſufferings by 
telling them they are reſtored to liberty. Such indeed is the nature of 
that liberty, to which the French have erected altars ; from her, ſocial or- 
der, religion, and all thoſe virtues which aſſimilate man to the divinity, 
fly away affrighted, and in their ſtead ſtart up from hell, covered with blood, 
thoſe grim friends, Atheifm, Anarchy, and iter. 

The lawleſs affociation of thieves, murderers and robbers who enflaved 
France, ruling now with deſpotic ſway, proceeded to gratify their malignity 
by the trial and public murder of the queen. She had already been feparat- 
ed from her family in the temple. In the night of the firſt of Auguſt, the 

The city reſtored to liberty. 
n 70,000 of the inhabitent were murdered or driven from their homes, 3 
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was ſuddenly and in the moſt cruel and infulting manner, removed to the 
priſon of the Conciergerie, a priſon deſtined for the reception of the vileſſ 
malefactors. There ſhe was treated with a degree f ſavage barbarity, of 
which we know not how to conceive the motive þ unleſs it was hoped. that 
its ſeverity might ſave her perſecutors the forms of a trial. The cell in 
which ſhe was immured was only eight feet ſquare ; her bed was only an 
hard mattreſs of ſtraw, and her food of the meaneit kind; while ſhe was 
never ſuffered the privilege of being alone, two ſoldiers being appointed to 
watch her night and day, without the intermiſſion of a momem. After a 
confinement of ten weeks in this loathſome dungeon, while preparations 
were making for her trial, ſhe at leugth appeared before the revolutionary 
tribunal. The act of accuſation was of great length, heavily charged with 
the molt calumaiating expreſſiovs, and in which the royal object of us horrid 
criminations, was repreſented as having been the cauſe of every real or ſup- 
poſed public calamity, which had happened in France, from the time of her 
arrival there to that moment. Of the various charges wich were brought 
againſt her, not one was proved, which mult appear to be ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary, when it ia conſidered how eaſy it was to procure evidence to any 
charge The trial was conducted with ſome appearance of formality, but 
the ſentence was already prepared; and Marie Antoinetic may be laid to 
have been condemned to die, at the moment when ſhe appeared before her 
judges. On being informed, by the preſident of the tribunal, that the 
mult prepare to ſubmit to the ſame fate which her auguſt huſband bad al- 
ready ſuffered, ſhe did not diſcover the leaſt emotion ; and her aſpect loſt 
nothing of that dignity, which it diſplayed in every circumſtance of her 
misfortunes. She had probably anticipated her fate, and therefore met it 
with calmneſs and reſignation. It is natural to ſuppoſe that ſhe might con- 
ſider it as the end of her troubles; and what could there be in life for her, 
which would not make her ſigh to change for that ſtate, where the wicked 
ceale from troubling and the weary are at reſt. During her trial amidſt the 
moſt aggravated mortification, and wanton inſult, under accuſation for crimes 
of which ſhe was altogether innocent, or could not commit; ſhe ſubmitted 
with a patience that became her ſad condition, and anſwered with a ſpirit 
that marked her elevated nature. She retired from the hall without utter- 
ing a word to the court or the people, and at four o'clock in the morning 
was reconducted to her dungeon. At five the drums beat to arms in every 
part of the city ; its whole military force was ſoon in a {tate of preparation; 
cannon were planted in the ſquares, and at the extremities of the bridges; and 
at ten, numerous patroles paſſed through the ſtreets. At half pait-cleven, 
the queen was brought out of priſon, and like an ordinary maletactor, was 
conducted, in a common cart, to the place of execution. Her hair was entirely 
cut off from the back of her head, which was covered with a ſmall white cap ; 
ſhe wore a white undreſs ; her hands were tied behind her, and ſhe fat with her 
back to the horſes. The executioner was ſeated on her right; and, on the 
left was a conſtitutional prieſt. The cart was eſcorted by numerous detach- 
ments of horſe and foot. An immenſe mob of people, in which the women 
appeared to predominate, crouded the ſtreets, inſulted the queen, and vocifer- 
ated, *« Long live the republic. She ſeldom caſt her eyes upon the popalace, 
and regarded with indifference, if {he at all regarded, the armed force 
of 30,000'men, which lined the fireets in double ranks. They, who had ſcen 
her in the former part of her life, could not but obſerve the altered ſtate of 
her countenance, and what a ſad change ſorrow had made in that ſeat of 
animation and beauty. Her ſpirit t to be calm, and ſhe converſed 
| | 312 | with 
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with the prieſt, who was ſeated with her, with an air of decent ſubmiſſion, 
but without the leaſt appearance of anguiſh and dejection. She aſcended 
the ſcaffold with much haſte and ſeeming impatience, and then turned her 
eyes with apparent emotion towards the gardens of the Tuilleries, one of the 
many ſcenes of her former greatneſs. e Ne BRYN eee 

At half paſt twelve the guillotine ſevered her head from her body, which 
the executioner exhibſted all ſtreaming with blood to an inveterate and inſa- 
tiable multitude. Thus periſhed in the 38th year of her age, Marie Antoi- 
nette, queen of France, who had enjoyed all the good the world could give, 
and endured all the evil it could inflit. Of Imperial origin, ſhe was deſ- 
tined to ſhare one of the moſt ſplendid thrones on the earth : there ſhe con- 


tinued till ſhe attained her meridian height, when the was plunged to the 


loweſt depth of human miſery, to the dungeon and death of the meaneſt 
criminal. oi 6 1 3 © 4 ; 4 ö 64 | 20 4 $1? 4 
On a firſt view it might appear to be a curious and ſtrange circumſtance, 


that amid ſuch ſcenes of blood and murder, the government of France 


ſhould employ itſelf in ſuch a trifling and unneceffary meaſure as the altera- 
tion of the calendar. But the deſign was of a more ſerious nature than 
ſuperficial obſervers might _— It was intended to aboliſh, and if poſ- 
ſible to eradicate every trace of chriſtianity from their country. - According 
to the new calendar the year retains its diviſion into twelve months; con- 
fiſting each of thirty days, and diſtinguiſhed by names expreflive of their 
uſual produce, temperature, or appearance; while to complete the year, 
five ſuppiementary days are added, and denominated fans cullotides. + — - 
A principal object of this machinery was to introduoe a divifion of each 
month into three decades, and to fix the day of reſt on the tenth, and not 
on the ſeventh, that all reverence for the inſtitutions contained in the ſacred 
volume might gradually decay. After this prelude the authorities of Paris 
came in a few days to the convention, attended by the biſhop and clergy, 
decorated with caps-of liberty, who, to complete the ceremonial, renounced 


the office of chriſtian prieſts, and their appointments as chriſtian paſtors, and 


their character as chriſt ian men. They declared, that the y of com- 
plying with the prejudices of the people, in order to teach them the moral 
virtues and ſocial duties, had alone cauſed their acceptance of their ſacerdo- 
tal functions; that now, abjuring. the trade of ſuperſtition,” they were re- 
ſolved, inſtead of chriſtians, to become men, to en no temple but 
the ſanctuary of the law, no divinity but liberty, no object of wor- 
ſhip but their country, no goſpel but the conſtitution. Theſe and various 
other declarations of a ſimilar nature ſent from different parts, were diſpatch- 
ed to all the departments, and municipalities, to perfect the work of the re- 
volution; and the day of this event was mentioned in the callendar, as the 
day of reaſon. The ſans culottes who, in conſequence of theſe proceedings, 
_ conſidered themſelves as authorized to plunder every place of worſhip, pub- 
lic and private, divided with the convention large heaps of ſhrines, figures, 
and veſſels hitherto uſed in the offices of religion, while commiſſioners from 
the convention aided the factilegious pillage. At Abbeville, and other 

the churches were ſhut. ; and many of the prieſts who ttill attempted 
to officiate at-their altars were arreſted and thrown into dungeons. Nor can 
the — Moulines be paſſed by without receiving the execration he 
merits. This furious and atheiſtical fanatic trampling on the croſs and the 
mitre, aſſumed the pike and cap of _— and preached the doctrine, big 
with horror. to reflecting minds but full of encouragement to diabolicat na- 

tures, * That death is an eternal ſleep.” „„ ee = 
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oberſpierre, however, with all his impiety, could not but perceive that 
re {till retained an 27 — 
cient faith: and that while they were infringing the laws igion every 
moment of their lives they ſaw with difguſt the violation of its akars. The 
various allegorical idols, ſuch as liberty, equality, &c, which had been eſta- 
bliſhed amid the applauſes of the frantic atheiſts of the convention; the 
horrid act of placing a proſtitute on the altar of the cathedral church of 
Paris, to receive adoration as a ſubſtitute for the ſaviour of the world, gave 
great offence to the people at large, while the decree of the firſt of Decem- 
ber, ordaining the churches to be ſhut up, was received with ſuch public 
and univerſal marks of abhorrence and deteſtation, that it was immediately 
reverſed, and the freedom of religious worſhip reſtored. 
The death of the queen was ſoon followed by that of the accuſed deputies. 
They were convicted of having conſpired againſt the unity and induvilbility 
of the republic, by exciting a rebellion in the departments of the ſouth. On 
the zoth of October, twenty one of theſe deputies ſuffered the ſtroke of 
the guillotine. And ſhortly after, the duke of Orleans received the puniſh- 
ment which his conduct deſerved. He was in the beginning of November, 
brought to Paris to appear as a criminal before the revolutionary tribunal, 
and, what was a —— conſequence, was condemned to die. In the even- 
ing of the 6th of November, ke was conveyed in a cart, to the place of exe- 
cution, where the public deteſtation and abhorrence accompanied the cloſe 
of his infamous career. | - 

On the 3d of February, three deputies from the iſland of St. Domingo 
were received into the convention, as repreſentatives of that place; one of 
the deputies was a negroe, .and the other two of that deſcription of perſons 
who are called men of colour ; on the ſucceeding day, the black deputies 
having given an account of the troubles in that iſland, the abolition of 
flavery was propoſed, and agreed to, the deputies were then decreed French 
citizens. 58 

Roberſpierre having now attained nearly to the ſummit of his power, 
exerciſed it with deſpotic ſway. On the 25th of March, Herbert, with 
twenty two others, was arreſted, and ordered before the revolutionary tribu- 
nal. The charges brought againſt them were many and various. The prin- 
cipal evidences -were Louis Legendre, deputy to the national convention, 
and Louis Pierre Dufourni an architect; although the charges were very ill 
ſupported, the evidence being none of the beſt, one of them only was ac- 
quitted. The wretched Anacharſis Clootz was among the condemned, and 
was the only man who attempted to fpeak; and he appealed but in vain 
to the human race, whoſe orator aud ambaſſador he had declared himſelf. 
Herbert and his colleagues, paſſed their time when together, like the fallen 
ſpirits in Milton, in mutual accuſation, till they were reconciled by Clootz, 
who fearing, leſt any of them ſhould die in religious belief, preached atheiſm 
to them till their laſt figh. They were executed amid the applauſes of a 
— ny who, at the falling of the guillotine, rent the air with their 

r F / 
"The ſucceſs and popularity of Roberſpierre encouraged him to bring for. 
ward a new group - + kth and to the aſtoniſhment of every one, Fabre 
d' Eglantine and others of the deputies for the reviling of whom, Herbert had 
been condemned, were g the principal culprits. Danton took part in 


the convention againit the accuſed deputies, and in a few days after, plead- 


— 


ed ſtrongly for confidence in the committees of public and general ſaſety; 
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unconſcious that he was ſoon to be implicated in the fate of the perſons 
whom he cenfured, and to accompany them to the ſcaffold, there to receive 
the reward which his manifold villainics fo richly delerved. A. ſecret rival 
| ſhip and drep-rovted enmity had ſubſiſted between him and Roberſpierre. 
Ot the progreſs of the quarrel betwixt them we are deſtitute of information; 
but a very thort time before the arreſt of Danton, an interview was brou 
about between them by the influence of a cummos friend, in-the hape of 
eecting a reconciliation, Danton after a long converſation, finding it im- 
to make an impreſſion on his implacabie rival, who heard him with 
a look of inſult and malignity, is ſaid to have burſt into tears, and to have 
left the room with the prophetic exclamation, © I fee that my fate is decid- 
ed, but my death will be your ruin.” = 
Damon, Lacroix, Philippcaux, and Camille Deſmoulines were arreſted on 
the 31ſt of March; the real crime of the laſt was a ſatirical parallel between 
the. revolutionary government af France and the tyranny of the Roman em- 
perors, which he publiſhed in a periodical paper, of which he was the edi- 
tar, termed the Old. Cordelier.“ Philippeaux, it is faid, had mortally of- 
tended by expaling the horrors and cruelties he had witneſſed ia La Vendée. 
Together with them, Herault occhetles, Simon, Chaumette the procureur 
of the commune of Paris, and Gubet the ex-biſhop, who had diſgraced 
himfelt and his profeſſion by the public renunciation of his functions, had been 
arreſted a few days before, all as accomplices with Fabre d' Eglaatine. On 
the morning of the 2nd of April, they were brought before the revolution» 
ary tribunal. They all evinced much firinneſs except Fabre d' Eglantine, 
. who was greatly agitated. The pritoners demanded to be coatronted 
with Roberipierre and Barrere ; this being refuſed, they would not an- 
ſwer any interrogatories, as they inſiſted that the proceedings were unfair. 
The public accuſer immediately diſpatched a letter to the couvention, inform- 
ing them that the priioners were in @ ſtate of revolt again the tribunal; and 
on the motion of St. Juit, a decree was paſſed, “that whoever inſults the 
national juſtice ſhall not be heard, but tried immediately.” This decree was 
read to the deput ies upon trial on the 5th, but they till perſiſted in their re- 
fuſal to anſwer interrogatories. The jury, therefore, without helitation found 
them guilty of corrupt practices. At two o'clock ou the {ame day ſentence 
was paſſed upon the ar and at five in the afternoon, they were convey- 
ed in three carts from the Conciergerie to the place de la Revolution, where 
the ſtate priſoners were executed. ; 
While the ſcaffold was thus ftreaming with blood, the convention decreed, 
* on the motion of Coauthon, * that all aliens beloug ing to the countries at war 
with the republic, and all ex- nobles, ſhould bg ordered to depart from Paris, 
d from all fortreſſes and maritime towns.“ Several other meaſures of ſever- 
ity were adopted to prevent counter-revolutionery contpiracies. 
Io enter on a particular detail of the multitudes, who at this period were 
murdered by the revolutionary tribunal, would be to incumber our narrative 
with a long catalogue of names only rendered intereſting by the melancholy 
fate of the innocent ſullerers. One illuſtrious victim it is however neceſſary 
. to notice, one not leſs eminent for her purity and virtues than fur her rank and 
: family. On the 1oth of May Fouquier I inville, the public accuſer, made a 
formal demand to the commune of Paris, that the ſiſter of Louis XVI. ſhould 
be immediately dclivered up to che Revolutionary tribunal. On the ſame day 
the unfortunate princeſs was conveyed to the Conciergerie, and on the 12th 
was brought before her inflexible judges. The trial was conducted in their 
uſual ſummary way, and conſiſted only of a ſeries of interrogatories which were 
| | put 
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conceſſion, which might ſoften their 
eruelty, and deſpiſing the wrath which the knew her anfwer would excite, to 
the firſt interrogatory of the court, What is your name? ſhe magnanimoully 
replied, «© My name is Elizabeth of France, kſter to the monarch you mur- 
dered, and aunt to your preſent king.” When charged with having encour- 

ed her nephew in the hopes of ſucceeding to his father*s. throne, ſhe re- 
hed—* I have converſed — with that unfortunate child, who was 
dear to me on more than one account ; and I gave him all thofe eonſolations 
which appeared to me Rkely to reconeile him to the loſs of thoſe who had 
given him birth.” This was conſtrued into a confeffion that ſhe had 
encouraged the child in fallacious hopes and without further interroga- 


tory ſhe was condemned. The unfortunate princeſs was nobly ſupported in 
che laſt feene by the confolations of religion. She betrayed ſome emotion at 


the fight of the guillot ine. but ſhe preſently reſumed a look of pious reſignation, 
= was executed the laſt of 26 perſons, who were carried to the ſ the 
me day. ; 
On the 3oth. of May Barrere, pretending, that ſeveral attempts at aſſaſſina- 
tion which his own unexampled tyranny, and that of his bloody gang had 
provoked, were ſet on foot by the Engliſh, after a great deal of fooliſh rant 
and declamation againſt England, propoſed that all the Engliſhmen and Hano- 
verians who ſhould fall into their hands, ſhould be put to death. This hornd 
— 4 was, however, never put into execution; the French officers and 
oldiers on the contrary, frequently behaved with fingular humanity to the 
Britiſh ſoldiers. A decree was afterwards d, that if the garriſons left by 
the allies in Valenciennes, Condé, and Queſnoy did not furrender within 24 
hours after being ſummoned, they ſhould not be ſpared, but this decree was 
alſo never put. into execution. a 
The priſons of Paris at this period were crowded with victims from all parts 
of the country, in conſequence of a decree which ordered all of a certain claſs 
of ſtate priſoners to be tried only by the revolutionery tribunal of Paris. At 
one period the priſoners amounted to between ſeven and eight thouſand. Of 
the number of thoſe who have been tried and e#cuted, we have no preciſe 
return but the number muft have been enormous. To enter into a recital 
of particular facts would be a moſt irkſome and melancholy taſk. Vet in 
fing this black and diſmal catalogue, the eye of humanity will be arreſted 
— E. of the venerable and intrepid defender of the unfortunate king of 
France, Lamoignon Maleſherbes, who died a martyr in the cauſe of virtue. 
Some were evidently put to death for their wealth, and others fell the victims 
of private reſentment. A correſpondence with relations who had emigrated 
brought many to the ſcaffold ; but where this plea was wanting an imputed 
conſpiracy in the priſons always ſerved as a pretext for the ruin of thoſe who 
were dbnoxious. The judges and jurors were hardened beyond example. The 
viſcounteſs de Noailles, ſiſter to Madame La Fayette, maintained in her de- 
Fence, that ſhe was not in the priſon where the conſpiracy of which ſhe wes 
accuſed took place : * No matter, exclaimed one of theſe aſſaſſins, you would 
bave been concerned had you been there.“ 


At this moment Roberfpierre had reached the ſummit of his popularity; 


It is ermpurted that in the year, 1795, 2 000,000 of perſons had been maſſacred in 
France drug the revolution : of thott: 4g0po00 were women, 230 oo children, and 
24,900 miniſters of the goſpel, This computation which anwunts to nearly one tenth of 
the whele apalaticn of Farce, does not include any who were killed in arms. Sce a 
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aud the baſeleſs ſubrio of his uſurped amthority_ began to totter he 
debates had been for ſome time before the fall of the tyrant moſt tumul 


tuous and diforderly. On the 2) Billsud Verennes, after a violent ſpeedy; 
obſerved that * Men who are always ſpeaking of their own' probity and 


manded . Roberſpierre ſereened him.“ (Murmurv.) « J eould 
recount to you, citizens, a thouſand other ſimilar facts of this man z and yet 
it is he who/daxes to accuſe us; we who ſpend our in days in the 
committee of public ſafety, in organizing our victories. e muſt not haſitate 
either to fall on him with our bodies, or to ſuffer tyrants to triumph. It was 
his wiſh to mutilate the convention, and to murder the repreſentatives of the 
nation.” - Roberſpierre here darted toward the tribunal while a number of 
voices exclaimed, © © Down with the tyrant, down with the tyrant.” 

'A decree of irreſt, was now paſſed againſt Roberſpierre in which Couthon 
and Le Bas were likewiſe included, and the preſident ordered one of the uſhers 
of the hall to take into cuſtody one of the triumvirs, the elder Roberſpierre. 
In the mean time Henriot had alſo been arreſted, but had found means to 
eſcape. With the alacrity of deſperation he rallied his adherents. The con- 
vention were not, however, inactive. No ſooner were they apprized that 
Roberſpierre and his companions were in a ſtate of inſurrection, than they 

— to declare them traitors and outlaws, and a a deputation of their 


. was appointed to lead the people againſt their reyolters. Between 


2 and 3 o'clock in the morning the deputies found themſelves in ſufficient 
force to attack the inſurgents at * Hotel de Ville. At that time Bourdon 
de L' Oiſe appeared at the place de Grave, and read the proclamation of the 
convention. He then ruſhed into the hall of the commune, armed with 2 
ſabre and piſtols ; the infurgents were now completely deſerted, and endea- 
voured to turn their arms againſt themſelves. Roberſpierre the _ elder dif. 
charged a piſtol in his mouth ; which only wounded him in the jaw, while 
he received a wound from a gens d' arme in the fide. The younger Rober- 
ierre threw himſelf out of a window and broke a leg and an Le Bas 
t himſelf upon the ſpot, and Couthon ftabbed himfelf twice ith a knife. 
were all conveyed before the revolutionary tribunal, and there condema- 
ed to ſuffer death. Couthon was executed firſt and then the younger Rober- 
ſpierre and Henriot. Roberſpierre was executed the laſt but one. He ſtood 
two minutes on the ſcaffold, while the executioner removed the cloth which 
covered his but he did not utter a word. 
Having now overturned the tyranny of Roberſpierre, the __ oe 
ceeded him, began to contend with one another for the chi pow er. 
cree was paſſed for enquiring into the conduct of Barrere, Billaud MK 4 
Collot Herbois and Vadier. They were formally tried before the con- 
vention and condemned to be tranſported ſome to Gulana, and others to be 
confined in the caſtle of Ham in Pieardy. To of them however Cambon 
and Thuriot, had found means ho eſcape and concealed themſelves in the 
fayxbourg « of St. Antoine, and to embrace the opportunity of a 
7 ch exited o hat tipo ec a nur After ſurround- 
ng the convention with armed men, they awtd them fo much by . their 
that they were obli LA. Cay and ſent a d epittation of ten of 
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la convention l The deputatioa was invited to the honours of the | 
— — 2 —— 


obbged to tl in the — of ml fort, by which the Linde 
was at laſt quelled, and temporary y reltored in Paria. 
While theſe events took place; the Convention were 4 enployed 
in diſcuſſin ga plan for a new canflitation. On the 23d. of theſe not- 
able conſtitution-makers had completed their work, and it was. referred to 
the., primary aſſemblies for their confirmation and acceptance. By this - 
conſtitution the legiſlative body is. ſed, of what they call in their ludi- 
crous jargon a council of ancients aud à council f frve hundred. The executive 
pager is entruſted ty a directory of five members, nominated by the legiſlative - 
y*. The forty-eight. ſections of Paris, while they accepted, their newly 
made conſtitution, as firmly rejected the law for the te · election of two thirds 
of the convention into the legiſlature, aud, as. uſual, had recourſe to the 
« holy. zight. of iuſurrection to enforce their | reaſons. They aſſembled 
at noon the th. OR. and a deſperate battle took place near, the cunvention 3 
the ſectionarica Rr themſclres of the cannon which were as 
often retaken. There fell engagement. about 2000 men. 
Whatever were the — conteſts of the French they proceeded with 
the mal aſtoniſhing rapidity iu their cateer on the Continent. They had ſub- 
the whole of the. Netherlands was in their poſſeſſion except 
nts, which in a ſhort. time was completely blockaded. But they were 
dow weakened by the vaſt track of country they had overrun. Jourdan 
was obliged to retreat; proves, Quarles hung on his rear, and the peaſants 
2 by the extortzons and rubberies committed by thoſe protectors of 
the rights, of man, took took. the preſcut opportunity of revenging themſelves 
upon their aus oppreſſors. The garriſon of Mentz, likewiſe being 
ſtrongly reinforced, two diviſigns of the Auſtrian army croſſed, the river at 
different points, and attacked the remains of the French, who hag intrenched 
before that place, and. who. bad, during ſo mauy months, , walled their 
ſtrength in vain. The Auſtrians after an obſtiuate refiftance drove them 
from all their polls,. deſtruycd. their works. and took poſigihgn of all their 
. The a ſhortly after concluded by common conſcus, of 
Asthe French had now r ſubdued that party of made, who 
[gg had refiited their oppreſſion, they were 2 to . * 
ig uk renewed vigour. Such ag oy ae 
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06 
enterpriſes againſt the ref ſtates of 
took — a 28th. of Fane; though — a 


he 

upon ſuch conditions as the — — 
MMeanwhile the emperor had fent freſh troops into Italy 
mand of getierat Wurmſer to oppoſe the —— 

The firſt operations of this were ſucceſsful, but they hn et 
a fad r ſt a moſt obſtinate engagement took 
place which ended in a total defeat of of the Auftrians ; they were compell:*1 
- the Adi . the enemy in poſſeſſion of the whole country 


Ra; the fi 

| blockade from the loſs of the their heavy artillery. The ſucceſſes of the French 
on the Rhine correſponded with thoſe in Italy. They had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the country lying on each fide of the Mein and of Francona and 
were advancing towards Ratiſbon ; during this period the regent 
army having received reinforcements, attacked them with ſuch vi = 
they were compelled to retreat with- precipitation ; the Fren eneral 
ſound it impoſſible to rally them, as res, Bb 00 nan to e the 
vengeance of the antry whom they | 


— of Ulm, Donawerth, and ſeveral other towns on is banks, trium- 
phamly entered the circle of Bavaria, and on the 25th. Auguſt took quiet 
Poſſeſſion of its capital. But the defeat of Jourdan's army was f 
complete that all of their further reſiſlaunet were relinquiſhed, and 
Moreau, finding himſelf in imminent peril, was finally obliged to effect a 
retreat, and recroſs the Rhine at Brifach, leaving a ſtrong gurriſon in the 
fortreſs of Kehl, from whence he had commenced his irruption into Ger- 
many. This fortreſs was ſoon after attacked by prince Charles and obliged 
to ſurrender. 

Meanwhile thoſe who had uſurped the government of France found them- 
ſelves perplexed with thoſe tumults and inſorte&ions which the 'tyrants, 
whom they had diſplaced, might naturally be ex to excite.  'Thefe 
however: being quelie# by witidary forcy, this dry to turn their 
attention to the enacting of ſuch laws as they deemed nec inthe 
fitiiation of the country, or ſuch as gratified the malignity of their vitiated, 
minds. The non-juring clergynieng whoſe. unmerited and incon- 
ceivable/fafferings fince the commencement af this aceurſed revolution, might 
have ſoftened the bittereft enmity into on were at; preſent the ob- 
ate of Jacobinical malighity. hex „ 

from the Hades t his decree” way fanttioned 
tho couneil of fixe ended, bad! — by * coutcibof elders. 


likewiſe ſhewed about this period their agaidlt England by 
s law which they enacted, prohibiting the tation of Engliſh! manu- 
faAtires into France; ad they obliged Hollamd . 
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which place they were obliged to turn into a 
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Britiſb. This pitiful effort of malice cannot materially affe& the commerce. 
t Ever. J 5 f | 188 | Th 
iation which had been ing on during the ſummer between 

the republic abd Noples was — — — ow the 25th. of Oc- 
tober by a definitive treaty of peace. The conditions were ach as the 
French were pleaſed to which were not ſo rigorqus as what had 
been granted to ſeveral other powers. A. ation which the miniſtry in 
Britain entered into this ſeaſon-failed of ſucceſs, and the Enugliſh miniſter 
was ordered to depart within 24 hours. The conditions of peace which 
were offered to the pope about this period being incompatible with his dig- 
nity as a ſovereign power, that prince determined again to have recourſe to 
at ma in defence of his crown: The in Italy had received very con · 
fiderable reinforcements that they might be able to effectuate the releaſe 
of general Wurmſer who was ſhut up in Mantua, The command of this 
army was entruſted to general Alvinzi, who was entirely defeated in the 
dreadful battle of Arcole after having moſt gallantly and obſtinately diſputed 
the field. He was compelled to retire behind the Brenta with his army and 
leave Mantua to its fate. This city though long and obſtinately defended 
by the gallant and experienced veteran Wurmſer, was at laſt obliged toſur- 
render, as every attempt to relieve it had proved abortive. Diſcouraged 
by the ſucceſſes of the enemy the pope was obliged to ſubmit to whatever 
conditions they thought proper to preſcribe, which were ſufficiently 
humiliating. Meanwhile the emperor had levied a freſh army which he ſent 
to Italy in order to- ſtop the progreſs. of the victorious enemy. This 
army, however was not able to ſtand before them and their operations were 
a ſeries of victories. In this perilous ſituat ion, a correſpondence was com- 
menced between the two generals which ended at firſt in an armiſtice, and 
finally in adjuſting preliminaries of peace between the court of Vienna and 
the French republic, and by the Neapolitan miniſter on the part of the 


emperor. 

Sr different factions was producing new eome / 
motions in France. On the 5th of March. the two councils drew the im- 
portant lots, which were to ve a third of their members of their feats 
in the legiſlature. As the period of the general election approached, the ar- 
dour of party zeal became every where apparent; and the whole na- 
tion was in ſome meaſure agitated by the efforts of contending. factions. 
The new third had ſcarcely taken their ſeats, before they ſhewed their dif- 
approbation of the conduct of the agents ef the Diretory. They propoſed 
ſeveral retrenchments of expence among the civil and military agents. Their 
treatment of the United States was ſeverely reprobated, aud a plan of a de» 
cree was propoſed for appointing a committee to inquire into the u anti 
«l reſolutions of the directory on that ſubject, which was adopted. The 
interference of the French general in the internal government of Venice was 


thorifing polygamy were likewiſe ordered to be reviſed. The cruel laws a- 
gainſt the prieſts and emigrants were ſomewhat ſaſtened, ang all .poakaical 
meetings and ſocieties were aboliſhed. The diſcontent excited by thele mea · 
ſures. ſoon reached. the armics. The directors were of neceſhty: 
with them, and there is little doubt but every. Rep would be 
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che other armicd of the republic. To check this fpirit in the army; Thi. 
badeau prefefted the plan of two reſolutions, the laſt” of which declared 
every © aſſemblage of ſoldiers for the e of deliberating in other cir- 
Sake ders than thoſe determined by the law, a erime; that any communi- 
cation under the title of addreſſes from one armed body to another; or to the 
givil authorities, ſnould be puniſhed as a feditious act.“ Though the 
poſit jon party were not without their preparations, their meaſures were tar- 
Ay, and purſued with lefs energy than thoſe of their ——— An 
addreſs from the Faubourg of St. Antoine confirmed: the directory in the 
violent meaſure it was about to adopt. Ou the morning of the 4th of Sep- 
tember, at the early hour of 3 o'clock, the majority of the directory ordered 
the alarm guns to be fired, and the halls of the council to be ſurrounded by 
military force. General Augereau, who was charged with the execution of 
this bold meaſure, entered the hall, where he found Rovere, Pichegru, Wil- 
lot, Bourdon de Loiſe, and ſeveral others. He ſeized Pichegru with his 
own hands, and ordered about 18 others of the moſt conſpicuous charac- 
ters to be arreſted. They were committed to the temple ; the 'halls were 
ſhut up, and the members of both councils were ſummoned to meet, the an- 
cients at the ſchool of Surgery, and the council of 5oo at the Odron, for- 
merly the theatre in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, The minority of the direc- 
tory Carnot and Barthelemi were implicated in the fate of their friends in the 
councils ; Carnot took advantage of the tumult and fled ; Barthelemi was put 
under arreſt. The directory announced their victory to the public by a pro- 
clamation, in which they exhorted the citizens to peace and harmony; pro- 
miſed that life and property ſhould «be protected j and that every act of 
plunder and outrage ſhould meet with exemplary puniſhment. This change 
in the French government appears to have been very unfavourable to a treaty 
with England; and ſhortly after they had got poſſeſſion of power, Lord 
Malmeſbury,” who was then at Lifſe, was ordered to depart from the dominions OC 
of France in 48 hours. [30 4 ma 


A 


Having now humbled all their enemies at home, and ruling with triumph- 
ant Tway; the directory began to indulge themſelves in new — of ambition 
and cohqueſt; Italy by its weakneſs and the degeneracy of its inhabitants, 
preſented a tempting” object to theſe rapacious oppreflors. Having pre- 
tended that their ambaſſador at Rome was inſulted, they prepared to take 
vengeatice by arms, and, far from being appeaſed by the humble apologies of the 
the ſovereign Pontiff, their troops were ordered to commence their march; be 
they never met with the fmalleſt oppoſition, and in a ſhort time they 
placed their ſtundard with triumph on the Capitol. The firſt uſe they made „er 
of their power was to overturn the papal government, and to levy oppreſ- hir 
five contributions. The fine ſtatues, aud all thoſe monuments of the arts pre 
_ which had long adorned Rome, were tranſported to Paris. Many other acts * 
of tyranny and oppreſſion were committed by the commanders of the French Ba 
armies. Switzerland was next obliged to ſubmit to the galling yoke of re- pu 


publidan tyranny. After having beyond induranee inſulted them, the diree- 2 f 
tor y at laſt ordered their troops to VHade that country, which after a deſpe - | 
te keßſtance was finally fubdued. For en gcebunt of 'whichy we muſt refer 
Sur fender to Switzerland where wehave given u full relation of all the miſ- 
fortunet wicht befd thet whappy countrrr . 
Agi wo country in the world was the malignity of the directory fo ap- 
tas againſt Great Britain. They demanded the expulſion of the Bug- 
et „ und ſeized and confiſcated Eoglith merchandiſe, where - 
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bad been warmly concerned for the Eberties of France ; that when all the 
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ever they could find it, in the ſhops or warehouſes of the French merchants, or 
in the ſhips of neutral nations. They appeared for many months to 
connive at a trade with En and even to encourage it; thus their own 
merchants were led into a ſnare z when their warehouſes were full, the di- 
rectory ſeized their prey. av: 
A more extenſive plan of vengeance, however, was in agitation againſt 
which was at once to overturn her government, to deſtroy her 
commerce, and to reduce the people to the degrading ſervitude in the 
directory held the of France. To execute the proud and empty boaſts 
of an invaſion, they were to build immenſe rafts or rather floating iſſands of 
wood to tranſport their troops into England. This ridiculous enterprite was 
vot however attempted, they had been probably intimidated by the ardour 
and alacrity of the Britiſh nation in defence of their 3 
The complicated baſeneſs, meanneſs, and duplicity of the Gallic tyrants 
was likewiſe very conſpicuous in their tranſactions with America. For the 
purpoſe of terminating all differences between America and the French re- 
ublic, three envoys were appointed, to whom full powers were granted td 
ttle all diſputes between France and the United Provinces. The envoys, 
on their arrival, ſent a letter to Talleyrand miniſter for foreign affairs ; to 
which they never received an anſwer. The apoſtate biſhop did, however, 
ſend his agents to talk with them, and from them they received the follow- 
ing overtures, which it was propoſed to them to accede to, as preliminaries 
to negociation, and even to their reception. | ” 
The agents did not any other reaſon for the innumerable injuries 
which America had ſuffered than merely the offence which the directory 
bad taken at the Preſident's ſpeech at the opening of the Congreſs, al- 
though by far the greater part of their depredations on the American trade 
were committed before that time, and that very ſeſſion of the Congreſs was 
occaſioned by nothing elſe. Yet for this ſpeech ſome atonement was de- 
manded worthy the acceptance of the directory, Ir is aſtoniſhing that on 
a ſubject like this the envoys ſhould condeſcend to talk to them a ſingle mo- 
ment. They did however. They jultified the conduct of the preſident, 
infifted upon his right to deliver to the Congreſs what ſentiments he pleaſed, 
and declared that they had neither authority nor inclination to offer any diſ- 
avowal of them. This brought on a converſation, which led the agents to 
the point, and they ſoon found that the wrath of the directory was only te 
be —_ with money. They condeſcended to name the ſums which they 
want” 
I. Fifty thouſands pounds was to be paid to Talleyrand, to be ſhared by 
him and certain of the directory, as the price of an interview, without any 


_ promiſe of its producing a reconciliation. 


II. America was to phrchaſe of them for cath and at par 32 millions of 
Batavian Florins, which were then ſelling at fifty per cent. below par, and 
put up with the loſs. And this tranſaction was to make ao article to be kept 

a ſecret from Great Britain. + 41040 
III. America was immediately to advance them a loan, N amount 
to what they had been robbed of by the French already; but in order ta a- 


void all delay with reſpect to heir touching the cath, * to ſimpliſy the a- 


mount by adhering to round numbers, 15 millions were to be 
tent over ammediately ; and chat France would repay this Ioan, when, con- 
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powers of Europe united againſt her, America alone ſtood her friend ; that 
not wit hſtanding the ſpoliations which had been committed upon their tra 

the government of America, had the molt ardent diſpoſition to, recuncile 

exiſting differences, To all this they replied that nothing could be done 
here without money ; that Hamburgh and other ſtates had been obliged to 
purchaſe a peace, and that it would. be prudent for America to imitate their 
example. They faid that ſome of the directory were not ſo well ſupplied 
with-cafh as others of them. Merlin, they ſaid, received a part of the prizes 
from the maſters and owners of privateers ; but others had no ſuch E 
nes. When an objection was ſtated to the demand, and its unreaſonable- 
neſs inſiſted on. © What, ” faid they, © you pay for your treatics with the 
Indians, and ſhall you nat pay for them with us alſo ?* Perceiving that good 
words had no effect they began to threaten. They deſired the envoys to 
look at Genoa, Holland, Geneva, and Venice ; to take a timely warning from 
their fate, and to avoid it by the only poſſible mode, that of tribute and ſub- 


miſſion. England, they ſaid, was upon the eve of her ruin; that ſhe m__ eT 
on 


about to fall, and that, when ſhe was overthrown, the terms to be impoſed c 
America would be ten times more fevere. © Perhaps,” faid he, © you be- 
leve that in returning and expoſing the unreaſonableneſs of the demands of 
this government, you will perſuade your fellow citizens to reſiſt thoſe demands; 
you are miltaken—you ought to know, that the means which France poſſeſ- 
ſes in your country are ſufficient to enable ber, with the French perty in A- 
merica, to throw the blame which will attend the rupture of the negociation 
on the Federalifts, as you term yourſelves, but on the Britiſh Party, as 
France terms you ; of | you may aſſure yourſelves this will be done.” 

After all this conference with the agents, Mr. Gerry, obtained an audience 
of Talleyrand ; informed him of the converſation, of the perſons with whom 
it was held, and aſked him if theſe men really 24 8 his confidence, to 
which Talleyrand unequivocally replied, They did.“ | 

Such are the particulars of this infamous tranſa&ion, which along with 
other innumerable crimes, fix indelible infamy on the tyrannic faction, which 
o France. As they are not vague reports, but are ſupported by the 
| eſt evidence, as they are related officially by the American envoys to the 
American goverament, it would be vain to addreſs any arguments to thoſe 
who ſhut their eyes againſt this inſtance of Gallic baſeneſs ; their minds muſt 
be corrupted by the infectious poison of Jacobinical principles. We cannot 
refrain from tranſcribing the addreſs of an American journaliſt to his readers 
after a ſhort ſummary of theſe diſpatches. 8 
They ſpeak in a language that needs neither preface nor commen- 


tary—Whoever' reads muſt underſtand them, and whoever underſtands, mult 


hate, deteſt, 'abhor, and execrate, the baſe, inſvlent, and perfidious Nation, 
whoſe . pt develope. _ | 1 0 

Keader, if you are an American, never loſe; nor for a moment miſlay, 
this paper. Meditate on i through the labours of the day and let it be the 
firſt thing that revisits your mind when you awake from your nightly ſlum- 
bers. Greard it as you would the apple of your eye Preſerve it amon 
the Hallowed gifts of your parents: and, when you die leave it as the 
lift, moſt- valuable, and moſt precious legacy, to your children. So ſhall 
they Jearn" to fhun the blindneſs of their fathers ; ſo ſhall. they learn to 
diltinguiſh their friends from their foes ; ſo ſball the name of a Frauchman 
2 . Bye-word, a reproach and a curſe amongft them, from generation, 
0 penerdtign !?!? 
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FRANCE. Fre 
o the French directory ſeem to have relin theie views 


= 7 of invading England. The fleet which they had equipped, ſet 


from Toulon May 19. under the command of admiral Prueys. It con» 
fiſted of fifteen ſhips of the line and eighteen frigates. An immenſe. number 
of infantry, with artillery, vaſt quantifies of mortars, howitzers, furnaces, 
bamba, grape, and cannifter ſhot with ammunition have been put on board. 
Men of letters, geometricians and artiſts of ſort accompany them. 
Various conjectures were formed throughout all Europe concerning the de- 


ſtination of this fleet, which was very uncertain. The firſt certain account of 


them was, that they had taken poſſeſſion of Mala, which they plundered. 
After —_— and ſending away the booty which they found there, = 
ſet fail for Egypt and arrived ſafely in the harbour of Alexandria. 
ſubſequent tranta@ions in that country together with their — * de- 
feat by admiral Nelfon, have been related in the hiſtories of England and 


E 

Abe; Digs which that defeat diffuſed through all Europe has produced the 
happieſt effects; it infuſed ſpirit into the council of Raftadt, and, mitead of 
that timid, irreſolute policy wluch the emperor had invarably purſued, ap 

an to ſhew ſome faint appearances of courage and reſolution, and bei 
fired of the affiſtance of Ruſſia, he at laſt determined to take the 4% 
aud to make one laft attempt to check that inordinate ambition of France,” 
and to maintain his rank as a ſovereign prince among the ſtates of Europe. 
The moſt brilliant victories have attended his arms, "The French have been 
driven from moſt of their conqueſts, and the Auſtrians have entered S witzer- 
land; while Suwarrow in Italy has met with the moſt complete ſucceſs, and 
cleared great part of that country of the 

To trace, with preciſion, the military operat ions of the Ruſſians and Auſt 

rians, under the command of Suwarrow, whoſe conduct in Italy bas fully an- 
ſwered the high character which Europe entertained of his talents, and the 
full confidence which the two emperots have repoſed in him, would, 2 
much greater portion of room than our narrow limits will allow. _—_ 
military knowled perſonal courage, vigilance, activity, perſeverance, and 
addreſs could fe, has been atchieved by this celebrated general. Before 
his arrival, the Auſtrian general Kray, expelled the French from the Mantuan, 
and compelled them, affer having ſuſtained conſiderable loſſes, to relinquiſh 
their ſtrong holds on the Mincio and the Adige, and to retrrat to the Adda. 
On the banks of this river, the French general Moreau, prepared for a vigor- 
rous defence. Nothing that could give courage and confidence to his troops 
was neglected. Entrenchments were thrown up wherever the river was con- 
fidered as paſſable and a firuation remarkably ſtrong by nature; was ſtrength- 
ened by every means which art could ſupply. Ta this poſition, however, 
Suwarrow, after having driven in all his out * reſolved to attack him. 
Accotdingly, on the morning of the 27th of April he forced the 
of the river, at different points, attacked the French in their e 
and, after a moſt deſperate” action, obtained a complete. N Tbe 
French left fix thouſand men on the eld”; e upwards of five; thouſand 
priſoners, including four generals, fell into the hands of the Glier, dögether 
with! eighty pieces of canngn. The conſequence of flas' getion * ba 
total expulſion of the French from the Milaneſe. 

A dreadful battle was fought on the 19th of June which ended i * che — 
plere defeat, and almoſt total difperfion of General Macdonald's army. The 


to By They left 7000 men dead upon the field —_— and 1; 10,000 


"ji 


engagement continued for three days, when the enemy were at lalt 2 


2 FRANCE. 


ers. The enemy have never been able to make reſiſtance againſt the Ruſ- 
fians, fince this memorable defeat, but continue flying before them. Turin 
has ſurrendered, with a number of other fortreſſes ; the enraged peaſants roſe 
up every where againſt the French, and received the Auſtrians as their pro- 
tectors and friends. In ſeveral places, all thoſe ſymbols of liberty which the 
French had been fo careful to erect, have been deſtroyed by the enraged po- 
In Egypt they ſeem to have no better ſucces ; Buonaparte has been repulſ- 
ed wad great laſs in ſeveral deſperate attacks, which he made on St. John 
d' Acre, and has been obliged to fall back with great loſs, ſo that his deſtruc- 
tion does no ſeem to be far diſtant. 
In the interior of France nothing appears friendly to the genuine princi 
of liberty; the directory appear — poſſeſs the ſame valimited — m__ 
ruined, diſtreſſed people, whom they oppreſs without mercy. At preſent 
they ſeem to be at variance with the councils, who are ſupported by the 
Which of theſe two contending parties will gain the aſcendancy, 
1s doubt ful, and indeed immaterial. For we will look in vain for the ſmal- 
left ſpark of honour or virtue from the collifion of Jacobinical factions. 


Lewis XVI. the late unfortunate king of the French, was born Auguſt 
23, 1754, married, April 9, 1770, to Maria Antoinetta, archducheſs of 
Auftria, born November 2, 1755 ; ſucceeded his grandfather, Lewis XV. 
May 10,0774; crowned at Rheims June, 11, 1775, beheaded Jan. 21, 
1793. The iſſue of Lewis XVI. and Marie Antoinetta are, 

1 Madame-Maria-Thereſa-Charlotta, born December 19, 1778. 


2. Lewis-Charles, born March 27, 1785. 
Brothers and fiſters to his late Majeſty. 


1. Lewis Staniſlaus-Xavier, count de Provence, bora November, 17, 1755; 
married May, 14, 177t, Maria-Joſepha-Louiſa, daughter of the king of 
Sardinia, born September 2, 1753. 

2. Charles-Philip count d' Artois, born October, 9, 1757, married, 
Navember, 6, 1773, to Maria-Thereſa, daughter of the king of Sardinia, 

. born Jan. 31, 1706, by whom he has iſſue : 
- 11 born Jan. 24, 1778. 
A princeſs born Angult 5, 1780. 
Another princeſs born Jan. 8, 1783. 
3. Maria Adelaide - Clotilda-Kaveria, born Sept. 23, 1759. 
J. Madame Elizabeth-Philippa-Maric-Helena, born May 3, 1767 


| Iflue of Lewis XV. now living are, 


1. Maria-Adelaide, ducheſs of Lorrain and Bar, born 1732. 
2. Victoria Louiſa-Marie-Thereſa, born 1733. | 
3. Supbia-Philippina-Elizabeth- Juſtinia, born 1734- 
4. Louiſa Maria, born 1737, whe went into a convent of Carmelites, aua 
took the veil iu 1770. | I 
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{ NETHERLANDS. 


FT" HE ſeventeen provinces which are. known by the name of the Nether- 

lands, were formerly part of Gallia Belgica, and afterwards of the 

Circle of Belgium or Burgundy, in the German empire. 20 obtained 
the general name of Netherlands, Pais-Bas, or Low Countries, their 

ſituation in reſpe& of Germany. The wt 

ExTEnT, SITUATION, AND BOUNDARIES OF THE SEVENTEEN 

Paovixcks. 


Length 360 be 1 49 and 54 North lat. 


Breadth 267 2 and 7 Eaſt lon. | | 
They are bounded by the German ſea on the North; by Germany, Eaſt ; 
+ by Lorrain and France, South; and by the Britiſh Channel, Weſt. 

I ſhall, for the ſake of perſpicuity, and to avoid repetition, treat of the ſe- 
venteen provinces under two great diviſions : firft the Northern, which con- 
tains the Seven United Provinces, uſuallf known by the name of HoLLan : 
ſecondly, the Southern, containing the Auſtrian and French Netherlands. 
The United Provinces are, properly ſpeaking, eight, viz. , Holland Over- | 
yſſel, Zealand, Frieſland, Utrecht, Groningen, Gelderland, and Zutphen 
but the two latter forming only one ſovereignty, they generally go by the 
name of the Seven United Provinces. | 


SITUATION AND EXTENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES, 


Length 150 Wo 
+ Breadth nearly E between 45 — 5 111 2 
the ſame: *} BI F on. 


- _ Containing 10,000 ſquare miles, with 275 inhabitants to each. : 
The following, from Templeman's ſurvey of the globe, is the moſt ſatis- 
factory account we meet with of the geographical diviſion, including the 
Texel, and other iſlands : 


| — 2 | 
Countries Names. Square * 4 Chief Cities- | 
4 Miles. | . | 
United Provinces. ; Sl | 2 2 
I Oreryffel . 1,900; 66 50 Deventer | 
Holland 1,800] 84 | 52 AmwSTERDAM | 
2 Gelderland 986 5040 Nimeguen 
2 | Frieſland 810 | 44 | 34 Leuwarden 
& 5 Zutphen | 644 | 37 | 33 Zutphen | 
:3 | Gromngen 540 | 45 | 37 Croningen 
Utrecht . 459 | 41 | 22 Utrecht 
Zealand 303 | 29 | 24 |Middleburg | 
Texel and other iſlands 113 


4 Total — 2548 


$14 ..,NEFHERLANDS: g 
An, SEASONS, soll, AND FACE Theſe provinces lie oppoſite to Eng- 
OF THE COUNTRY. land, at the diſtance of 90 miles, upon 
the eaſt fide of the Engliſh Channel, and are only a narrow ſlip of low ſwam- 
py land, lying between the mouths of ſeveral rivers, and what the in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants have gained from the ſea by means of dykes, which 
they have raiſed and {till ſupport with incredible labour and expence. The 
air of the United Provinces is therefore foggy and groſs, until it 1s purified by 
the froſt in winter, when the eaſt wind ufaally ſets in for about four months, 
and their harbours are frozen up. The moiſture of the air cauſes metals to 
ruſt, and wood to mould, more than in any other country, which is the 
reaſon of their perpetually rubbing and ſcouring, and of the brightneſs and 
cleanlineſs in their houſes; fo much taken notice of. The foil is unfavour. 
able to vegetation, but, by the induſtry of the inhabitants in making canals, 
it is rendered fit for paſture, and in many places for tillage. Holland, with 
all its commercial advantages, is not a defirable country to live in, eſpecially 
to foreigners. Here are no mountains nor riſing grounds, no plantations, 
urling ſtreams, or cataracts. The whole face of the country, when viewed 
m a tower or ſteeple, has the appearance of a continued marſh or bog, 
drained at certain diſtances by innumerable ditches ; and many of the canals, 
which in that country ſerve as high-roads, are in the ſummer months no 
better than offenſive ſtagnated waters. 

Rivas AxD HARBOURS.] The rivers are an important conſideration to 
the United Provinces ; the chief of which are the Rhine, one of the largeſt 
rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, the Scheldt, and the Vecht. There are many 
{mall rivers that join theſe, and a prodigious number of canals ; but there 
are few good harbours in the United Provinces ; the beſt, are thaſe of Rot- 
terdam, Helvoetfluys, and Fluſhing ; that of Amſterdam, though one of 
the largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe, has a bar at the entrance of it, over which 
large veſſels cannot paſs without being lightened. EW 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO» e quantity of grain produced here 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. I is not ſufficient for. — conſumption; 
but by draining their bogs and marſhes they have many excellent meadows, 
which fatten lean German and Daniſh cattle to a vaſt fize ; and they make 
prodigious quantities of the beſt butter and cheeſe in Europe. Their coun- 
try produces turf, madder, tobacco, ſome fruit and iron ; but all the pit-coal 
and timber uſed there, and indeed moſt of the comforts, and even the neceſ- 
faries of life, are imported. They have a good breed of ſheep, whoſe wool is 
highly valued ; and their horſes and horned cattle are of a larger ſiae than in 
any other nation in Europe. It is ſaid that there are ſome wild bears and 
wolves here. Storks build and hatch on their chimnies z but, being birds of 
paſſage they leave the country about the middle cf Auguſt, with their young, 
and return the February following. Their river-fiſh is much the ſame as 
ours, but their ſea-fiſh is generally larger, owing perhaps to their — in 
deep water. No herrings viſit their coaſts 3 but they have many excellent 
oyſter· beds about the iſlands of the Texel, producing very large and well 
taſted oyſters. Notwithſtanding all theſe inconveniences, the. induſtry of 
the Hollanders furniſhes as great a plenty of the neceſſaries and commoditics 
of life, and upon as eaſy terms (except to travellers and ſtrangers) as they 
are to be met with in any part of E 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, Max- 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. J are perhaps the beſt peopled of 
ny ſpot of the ſame extent in the They contain, according to the 
| acccount 113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, ad chay tae, > 


The Seven Uakat Provuce 


999 
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Fons of inhabitants; befßides the twenty-five towns, and the people in what 
is called the Lands of the Generality, or conquered countries and towns of 
other parts of the Netherlands. The manners, habits, and even the minds 
of the Dutch (for ſo the inhabitants of the United Provinces are called in 
general) ſeem to be formed by their ſituation, and to ariſe from their natural 
wants. Their country, which' is preſerved by mounds and dykes, is a per- 
petual incentive to labour ; and the artificial drains with which it is every 
where interſected, muſt be kept in perpetual repair. Even what may be called 
their natural commodities, their butter and cheeſe, are produced by a conſtant 
attention to the laborious parts of life. Their principal food they earn out of 
the ſea by their herring-fiſheries ; for they diſpoſe of moſt of their valuable 
fiſhes to the Engliſh, and other nations, for the ſake of gain. The air and 
temperature of their climate incline them to phlegmatic, ſlow diſpoſitions, 
both of body and mind; and yet they are iraſcible, efpecially if heated with 
liquor. Even their virtues are owing to their coldneſs, with regard to every 
object that does not immediately concern their own intereſts ; for in all other 
refpetts they are quiet neighbours and peaceable ſubjects. Their attention ta 
the conſtitution and independency of their country 1s owing to the {ame prin- 
ciple ; for they were never known to effect a change of government but when 
they thought themſelves on the brink of perdition. g 

The = of the · Dutch becomes warm and active when they find their 
intereſt at ſtake ; wit neſs their ſea-wars with England and France. Their 
boors, though flow of underſtanding, are manageable by fair means. Their 


ſeamen are plain, blunt, but rough, furly, and an ill natured fort of people, | 


and appear to be inſenſible of public ſpirit, and affection for each other. Their 
tradeſmen in general are reckoned honeſt in their dealings, and very ſparing of 
their words. Smoaking tobacco is practiſed by old and young of both ſexes ; 
and as they are generally plodding upon ways and means of getting money, 
no people are ſo unſociable. A 13 of low rank, when drunk, is guilt 

of every ſpecies of hrutality. The Dutch have alſo been known to ccreile 
the moſt inhumanities for intereſt abroad, where they thought them- 
ſelves free from diſcovery ; but they are in general quiet and inoffenſive in their 
own country, which exhibits but few inſtances of murder, rapine, or violence. 
As to the habitual tippling and drinking charged upon both ſexes, it is owing 
in a great meaſure to the nature of their foil and climate. In general all ap- 


petites and paſſions ſeem to run lower and cooler here than in molt other coun- 


tries, that of avarice excepted. Their tempers are not airy enough for joy, 
or any unuſual ftrains of pleaſant humour, nor warm enough for love ; ſo that 
the ſofter paſſions ſeem no natives of this country; and love itſelf is little bet- 
ter than a mechanical affection, arifing from intereſt, conventency or habit; 
it is talked of ſometimes among the young men, but as a thing they have heard 
of rather than felt, and as a difcourſe that becomes them rather than affects 


them. 


In whatever relates to the management of pecuniary affairs, the Dutch | 


are certainly che moſt expert of any people; as to the knowledge of ac- 
quiring wealth, they unite the no lefs r ſcience of preſerving it. It 
is a kind of general rule for every man to ſpend leſs than his income, be 
that what it will; nor does it often enter into the heads of this cious 
people, that the common courſe of expence ſhould equal the revenue ; and 


* Mon. de Wit, at the beginning of this century, computed the 
2.500 d, but Mr. Templeman eſtimates them only ut 2,000,000, w 


the populoulacis of Eagland, is more than fix to oney con the es tent of the coun- 
„try. Holland is alfo reckoned to have as many fouls as the other fix provioces, wi h if 


true; the people of che ſeven provinces, with their appendages, mult be very numerous. 
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when this happens, they think at leaſt they have lived that year to no pur- 
poſe ; and the report of it uſed to diſcredit a man among them, as much 
as any vicious or prodigal extravagance does in other countries. But this 
rigid frugality is not ſo univerſal among the Dutch, as it was formerly; for 
a greater _— of luxury and extravagance has been introduced amon 

them, ' as well as the other nations of Europe. Gaming is likewiſe Prack 
ed by many of their faſhionable ladies, and ſome of them diſcover more 
propenſity to 1 than was known here in former times. No country 
can vie with Holland in the number of thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, if not 
riches, 1s at leaſt a comfortable ſufficiency z and where fewer failures or 
bankruptcies occur. Hence, in the midſt of a world of taxes and con- 
tributions, ſuch as no other country does experience, they flouriſh and grow 
rich. From this ſyſtematic ſpirit of regularity and moderation, joined to 
the moſt obſtinate perſeverance, they ſucceeded in the ſtupendous works 


of draining their country of thoſe immenſe deluges of water that had over- 


flowed ſo large a part of it during many ages, while at the ſame time 
they brought under their ſubjection and command the rivers and ſeas that 
ſurround them, by dykes of incredible thickneſs and ſtrength, and made 
them the principal bulwarks on which they rely for the protection and 
ſafety of their territories againſt the danger of an enemy. This they have 
done by covering their frontiers, and cities, with innumerable ſluices; by 
means of which, at the ſhorteſt notice, the moſt rapid inundations are let 
in, and they become in a few hours inacceſſible. From that frugality and 
rſeverance by which they have been ſo much characteriſed, they were'ena- 
led, though labouring under the greateſt difficulties, not only to throw off 
the Spaniſh yoke, but to attack that powerful nation in the molt tender parts, 
by ſeizing her rich galleons, and forming new eſtabliſhments in Africa and 
the Eaſt and Welt Iudies, at the expence of Spain, and thereby becoming, 
from a deſpicable province, a moſt powerful and formidable enemy. Equally 
wonderful was the rife of their military and marine eftabliſhments, maintaining, 
during their celebrated contention with Lewis XIV. and Charles II. of Eng- 
land, not leſs than 150,000 men, and upwards of eighty ſhips of the line. 
But a ſpirit of frugality being now leſs univerſal among them, the rich traders 
and mechanics begin to approximate to the luxuries of Engliſh and French 
dreſſing and living; and their nobility and high magiſtrates, who have retired 
from trade, rival thoſe of any other part of Europe in their table, buildings, 


furniture, and equipages. 
* The diverſions of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe of the Engliſh, 
who ſeemed to have borrowed from them the neatneſs of their drinking- 
booths, ſkittle, and other grounds, and ſmall pieces of water, which form the 
amuſements of the middlng ranks, not to mention their hand- organs, and 
ether muſical inventious. They are the beſt tkaters upon the ice in the world. 
It is amazing to ſee the crowds in a hard froſt upon the ice, and the great 
dexterity both of men and women in darting along, or rather flying with in- 
eonceivable velocity. | | | 
Dass. ] Their dreſs formerly was noted for the large breeches of the 
men : and the jerkins, plain mobs, ſhort petticoats, and other oddities 
of the women; all which, added to the natural thickneſs and clumſineſs of 
their perſons, gave them a very groteſque appearance. Theſe dreſſes now 
rn only among the lower ranks; and more particularly amongſt the ſca- 
og people. is. 


RELIGION. ] The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Preſbyterian and Cal- 


viniſm; none but Preyſbterians are admitted to any office or poſt in the gu- 
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vernment, excepting the army; yet all religions and ſects are tolerated, and 
have their reſpective meetings or aſſemblies for public worſhip, among whieh 
the Papiſts and Jews are very numerous. And, indeed, this — may be 
conſidered as a ſtriking inſtance of the benetits ariſing to a nation from uni- 
verſal toleration. As every man is allowed to worſhp God according to the 
dictates of his own conſcience, perſons of the moſt oppolite opinions live to- 
gether in the moſt perfe& harmony and peace. No man in this republic bas 
any reaſon to complain of being oppreſſed on account of his religious prin- 
ciples, nor any hopes, by advancing his religion, to form a party, or to break 
in upon the government ; and therefore, in Holland, men live together as 
citizens of the world; their differences in opinion make none in affection, 
and they are aſſociated together by the common ties of humanity and bonds 
of peace, under the protection of the laws of the ſtate, with equal en- 
couragement to arts and induſtry, and equal freedom of ſpeculation and en- 
uiry. 

J — 40 f. J The natural language of the United Provinces is low 
Dutch, which is a corrupted diale& of the German; but the people of fa- 
ſhion ſpeak Engliſh and French. The Lord's Prayer runs thus: On/e 
Vader, die in de hemelin zyn uwen naam worde geheylight : ua boninghryb 
{ome : uche wille geſchi:de gelyck in den hemel 200 ook op den arden, ans daget- 
icli broot geef ons heeden, ende wergeeft onſe ſchulden gelyl ook wy wvergeeven 
on ſe ſchuldenaaren': ende en laat ons neit in verſoeñ kingemaer vertoſl on van der 
booſen. Amen. | 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. ] Eraſmus and Grotius, who were 
both natives of this country; ſtand at the head of modern learning, as Boer- 
haave does of medicine. Hacrlem diſputes the invention of printing with 
the Germans, and the magittrates keep two copies of a book intitled Speculum 
Salvationis, printed by Koſter in 1440; and the moſt elegant editions of the 
claſſics came from the dutch preſſes of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, 
Leyden, and other towns. The Dutch have excelled in controverſial divini- 
ty, which infiouated itſelf ſo much into the ſtate, that before principles of 
univerſal toleration prevailed, it had almoſt proved fatal to the government ; 
witnefs the violent diſputes about Arminianiſm, free will, predeſtination, and 
the like. Belides Boerhaave, they have produced excellent writers, in all 
branches. of medicine. Grævius and Burman ſtand at the head of their nume- 
rous commentators upon the claſſics. Nothing is more common than their 
Latin poems and epigrams ; and latter times have produced a Van Haaren, 
who is poſſeſſed of tome poetical abilities, and about the year 1747 publiſhed 
poems in favour of liberty, which were admired as rarities, chiefly becauſe 
their author was a Dutchman. In the other departments of literature, the 
Dutch publications are mechanical, and ariſe chiefly from their employments, 
in univerſities, church, or ſtate. 

UniverSiTIEs.] Theſe are Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Harderwicke, 
and Franeker. | . 
The univerſity of Leyden, which was founded in 1575, is the largeſt and 
moſt ancient in all the United Netherlands. Its library, beſides a number 
of printed books, has two thouſand oriental manufcripts, many of which 
are in Arabic; and a large ſphere adapted to the Copernican ſyſtem, and 
moving by clock-work. Here is alſo a phyſick-garden, and an anatomical 
theatre. | | | | ps 
The univerſity of Utrecht, in the province of the ſame name, was changed 
from a ſchool into an univerſity, in 1636 but it has not all the privileges 
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of the other univerſities, beim entirely ſubject to the magiſtrates of the 
city. The phyſic-garden here is very curious: and for the recreation 
of the ſtudents, on the eaſt fide of the city juſt without the gate, is a 
beautiful mall, conſiſting of ſeven ſtraight” walks, two thouſand paces in 


eagth, regularly planted with limes ; but that in the middle is properly the 


There are abundance of youth, of the principal nobility and gentry, 
from moſt countries in Europe, at theſe Airs of literature 4 
every one may live as he pleaſes, without being obliged to be profuſe in his 
expences, or ſo much as quitting his night-gown for either weeks or months 
together, foreigners of all ranks and conditions are to be ſeen here. The 
force of example is {trikingly exhibited at theſe univerfities ; for frugality in 
expence, order, a compoſed behaviour, attention to ſtudy, and aſſiduity in all 
things, being the characteriſtics of the natives, ſtrangers who continue 
amongſt them, ſoon adopt their manners and forms of living. And though 
the ſtudents live as they pleaſe, and ſtudy as much or as little as they think 
fit, yet they are in general remarkable for their ſobriety and manners, 
and the affiduity and ſucceſs with which they apply themlelves to their 
ftudies. No oaths are impoſed, nor any religious teſts ; fo that Roman ca- 
tholic parents, and even Jews, ſend their children here, with as little ſeruple 
as proteſtants. ; | 

ANnTIQUITIES AND CURTOSITIES, } The prodigious dykes, ſome of 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICAL. which are ſaid to be ſeventeen ells in 
thickneſs, mounds, and canals conſtructed by the Dutch, to preſerve their 
country from thoſe dreadful inundations by which it formerly ſuffered fo 
much, are ſtupendous, and hardly to be equalled. A ſtone quarry near 
Maeftricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind of ſubterraneous palace, ſup- 
portedy pillars twenty feet high. The ſtadthouſe of Amſterdam is perhaps 
the beſt building of that kind in the world: it ſtands upon 13,659 large 
piles, driven into the ground; and the infide is equally convenient and mag- 
nifcent. Several mnſeums, containing antiquities and curiofities, artifical 
and natural, are to be found in Holland and the other provinces, particular- 
bf in the univerſity of Leyden ; ſuch as the effigies of a peaſant of Ruſſia, 


who ſwallowed a knife ten inches in length, and is ſaid to have lived eight 


years after it was taken out of his ſtomach : but the truth of this ſeems to be 
doubtful: A ſhirt made of the entrails of a man. Two Egyptian mummes, 
being the bodies of two princes of great antiquity. All the muſcles and 
_— of the human body curiouſly ſet up, by profeffor Stalpert Vander 
eil. 
CirikEs, TOWN3, AND OTHER EDIFICES, Amſterdam, which is built 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. upon piles of wood, is thought 
to contain 241,000 people, and to be, the next to London, the moſt com- 
mercial city in the world. Its conveniences for commerce, and the grandeur 
of its public works, are almolt, heyond deſcription. In this, and all other 
cities of the United Provinces, the beauty of the canals, and walks under 
trees planted on their borders, are admirable ; but above all, we are ſtruck 
with the nratneſs and cleanlineſs that is every where obſerved within doors, 
This city, however, labours under two great diſadvantages : bad air, and the 
want of freſh wholeſome water, which obliges the inhabitants to preſerye the 
rain water in reſervoirs. Rotterdam is next to Amſterdam for commerce 
and wealth; its inhabitants are computed at 56,000. . The Hague, though 
but a village, is the ſeat of government in the United Provinces, and is = 


brated for the magnificence and beauty of its buildings, the reſort of _ 
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land is ſubject to Pruſſia, and the capital city Gelder. 
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ambaſſadors and ſtrangers of all diſtinctions who live in it, the abundance 
and cheapneſs of its proviſions, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants, who are - 
computed to be about 40,000; it is no place of trade, but it has been for 
many years noted as an emporium of pleaſure and politics. Leyden and 
Utrecht are fine cities, as well as famous for their univerſities. Saardam, 
though a wealthy trading place, is mentioned here as the workſhop where 
Peter the Great of Muſcovy, in perſon, ſerved his apprenticeſhip to ſhip- 
building, and laboured as a common handicraft. The upper part of Gelder- 


InLanD NAVIGATION, CANALS, AND] The uſual way of paſſing from 
MANNER OF TRAVELLING. town to town is by covered boats 
called treckſcuits, which are dragged along the canals by horſes on a flow uni- 
form trot, ſo that paſfengers reach the different towns where they are to 
ſtop, preciſely at the appointed inftant of time. This method of travelling, 
though to ſtrangers rather dull, is extremely convenient to the inhabitants, 
and very cheap. By means of thoſe canals, an extenſive inland com- 
merce is not only carried on though the whole country, but as they com- 
municate with the Rhine and other large rivers, the productions of the 
whole earth are conveyed at a ſmall expence into various parts of Germany, 
and the Auſtrian and French Flanders. A treckfcuit is divided into two 
different apartments, called the roof and the ruim ; the firſt for gentlemen, 
and the other for common people, who may read, ſmoke, eat, drink, or 
converſe with people of various nations, dreſſes, and languages. Near Am- 
ſterdam and other large cities, a traveller is aſtoniſhed when he beholds the 
effects of an extenſive and flouriſhing commerce. Here the canals are lined 
for miles together with elegant, neat country houſes, ſeated in the midſt of 
gardens and pleaſure grounds intermixed with figures, butts, ſtatues, temples, 
&c. to the very water's edge. Having no objects obamuſement beyond the 
limits of their own gardens, the families in fine weather ſpend much of their 
time in theſe little temples, ſmoaking, reading, or viewing the paſſengers, 
to whom they appear complaiſant and polite. . 
CommERrcs AND MANUFACTURES.] The commerce of the Dutch previous 
to their falling under the dominion of France, and the conſequent revolu- 
tion of their government, might be faid to be almoſt unlimited ; for there 
is ſcarcely a manufacture they did not carry on, or a ſtate to which they did 
not trade. In this, they were aſſiſted by the populouſneſs of their country, 
the eheapneſs of their labour, and above all, by the water-carriage, which, 
by means of their canals, gives them advantages beyond all other nations. 
The. United Provinces were the grand magazine of Europe ; and goods were 
purchaſed here ſometimes cheaper than in the countries where they were 
roduced. Their Eaſt India company had the monopoly of the fine ſpices 
for more than a hundred years, and was extremely opulent and powerful. 
Their capital city ia India is Batavia, which is ſaid to exceed in magnificence, 


opulence, aud commerce, all the cities of Aſia. Here the viceroys appear- 3+ 


ed in greater ſplendour than the ſtadtholder ; and ſome of the Dutch 
ſubjects in Batavia ſcarcely acknowledged any dependence on the mo- 
ther-country. They had other ſettlements in India, but none more 
pleaſant, healthful, or uſeful, than. that on the Cape of Good Hope, the 

d rendezvous of the ſhips of all nations, outward or homeward bound. 
Joe is mention their herring and whale fiſheries, which they had carricd 
off from the native proprietors, they excelled at home in numberleſs branches 
of trade; fuch as their pottery, tobacco- pipes, delf-ware, finely refined 


| Galt; their | oil-mills, and ſtarch manufactures ; their hemp, and fine | 
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ills for timber, either for ſippmg or houſes, in immenſe quantities; 
their great ſugar-· baking; their vaſt woollen, cotton, and filk manufac- 
turesz war- bleaching; leather- dreſſing; the great quantity of coin 
and ſpecie, affited by their banks, eſpecially by that of Amſterdam ; 


their Eaſt India trade; and their general induftry and frugality. 
But ſince their connection with France, every thing has ſuffered a melancho- | 


ly reverſe. The rich inhabitants have either been plundered or forced to 
ſeek an aſylum in foreign countries, they have been {tripped of almoſt 
all their rich and invaluable poſſeſſions botli in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, their 
trade has been ruined, and their conſequence as a commercial and maritime 
people totally annihilated. When Lewis XIV. invaded Holland with an 
army of 80,008 men, the Dutch made fome diſpoſitions to ſhip themſelves 
off to their ſettlements in India; ſo great was their averſion to the French 
government. Had they poſſeſſed the ſame averſion to a government more 
powerful, and infinitely more miſchievous ; had they poſſeſſed a portiòn of 
that genuine patriotiſm and love of liberty which inſpired their anceſtors 
they had {till been happy. | 

- Pvnric TRADING CoMPAN1Es.] Of theſe, the capital is the Eaſt 


India, incorporated in 1602, by which formerly the Dutch acquired im- 
menſe wealth, divided forty per ceat. and ſometimes - fixty, about the 
year 1660 at preſent the dividends are much reduced ; but in a hundred 


and twenty-four years, the proprietors on an average, one year with another, 
divided ſomewhat above twenty - four per- cent. But the Dutch Weſt India 
company, the ſame year divided no more than two and a half per- cent. This 


company was incorporated in 1621. The bank of Amſterdam is thought to 


be inexhauſtibly rich, and is under an excellent direction; it is faid by Sir 
William Temple, to contain the greateſt treaſure, either real or imaginary, 
that is known any where in the world. What may ſeem a paradox is, that 
this bank is ſo far from paying any intereſt, that the money in it is worth ſome- 
what more than the current caſh is, in common payments. Mr. Anderſon 
ſuppoſes, that the caſh, bullion, and pawned jewels in this bank, which are 
kept inthe vaults of the ſtadthouſe, amount to thirty-ſix (though others ſay 
xe: to thirty) millions ſterling. a 


ConsTrTuTION AND GOVERNMENT.] France like another deſtroying 
angel has ſo disjointed and broken the whole fyſtem of Europe, and over- 
thrown ſo many of its ancient governments, that it may feem prepoſterous 


to ſpend time in deſcribing what no longer exiſts; but as it is impoſſible to 


underſtand the hiſtory of Europe without a previous knowledge of its ancient 


governments and laws, and as the erections made upon the rums of its former 
eltabliſhments, are built upon a ſyſtem which is abſurd, and deſtructive 
of every principle that gives coherence and - firmneſs to ſociety ; the 
horrors of war, moreover, {till continuing to rage and rendering the ſtate of 
Europe every day more unſettled and diſaſtrous ; we ſhall continue to deſ- 


cribe the conſtitutions of the different kingdomy, of Europe fuch as they 


were before the revolution in France, leaving it to the future hiſtorian who 
(hall have the good fortune to fee a period put to the calamities of Europe 


to deſcribe that ſtate of tranquility and permanent fecurity upon which it 


may ultimately fettle.  +- 


The conſtitution of the United Provinces is very intricate ; for though 


they ſabſiſt-in - a common confederacy, yet each province has an internal 
government or conſtitution independent of the others: this government is 


. 


manufactures; their fine linen and table damaſk; their füsse 
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walled the fates of that province ö, and the delegates from chem formed the 


ftates-general, in whom the ſovereignty of the whole confederacy was veſted ; 


but though a province ſhould ſend two or more delegates, yet ſuch province 
had no more than one voice in every reſolution ; and before that reſolution 
could have the force of a law, it was approved of by every province, and 
by every city and republic in that province. This formality in times of 
— danger and emergency had been ſet aſide. Every reſolution of the 
of a particular province was carried unanimouſly, | 

The council of tate conſiſted likewiſe of deputies from the ſeveral provinces : 
but its conſtitution was different from that of the ſtates- general: it was com- 
poſed of twelve perſons, whereof Gelderland ſent two; Holland, three; 
Zealand, two; Utrecht, two; Frieſland, one; Overyſſel, one; and Gro- 
ningen, one. Theſe deputies, however, did not vote provincially, but per- 
ſonally. Their buſineſs was to prepare eſtimates, and ways and means for 
raiſing the revenue, as well as other matters that were to be laid before the 
ſtates-· general. The ftates of the provinces were ſtiled . Noble and Mighty 
Lords,“ but thoſe of Holland, Noble and Moſt Mighty Lords,“ and 
the ſtates-· general, High and Mighty Lords,” or, . The Lords the States 
general df the. United Netherlands ;** or, Their High Mightineſſes.“ 
Subordinate to theſe two bodies, was the chamber of accounts, which was 
likewiſe compoſed of provincial deputies, who audit all public accounts. The 
admirality formed a ſeparate board, and the executive part of it was. committed 
to five es in the three maritime provinces of Holland, Zealand, and 
Frieſland. In Holland the people had nothing to do either in chuſing 
their repreſentatives or their magiſtrates. In Amſterdam, which took the 
lead in all public delibrations, the magiſtracy was lodged in thirty fix ſenators, 
who were choſen for life; and every vacancy among was filled upby the 
ſurvivors. The ſame ſenate alſo elected the deputies to repreſent the cities 
in the province of Holland. 1 
In the year 1747, the ftadtholderſhip of the United provinces was 
made hereditary in the male and female repreſentatives of the family of 
Orange. This office ia a manner ſuperſeded the conſtitution already deſerib- 
ed. The ſtatholder was preſident of the ſtates of every province and city. 
By this he had the moulding of the aſſembly of the ſtates-general, though 
he had no voice in it ; in ſhort, though he had not the title, he had more 
real power and authority than ſome kings ; for beſides the wfluence and 
revenue he derived from the ſtadtholderſhip, he had ſeveral principalities and 
large eſtates of his own. The preſent ſtadtholder is Wilkam V. prince of 
Orange and Naſſau, ſon of the late ſtadtholder William Charles, who mar- 
ried Anne, princeſs royal of Great Britain, and died 1751. After the 
French entered Holland, and it was evident that the whole country muit 
fall under their power, he, on the 19 Ianry. 1795 embarked from Schevel- 
ing in. an open boat with only three men to navigate her and arrived ſafe at 

arwich. | 
Though Holland was a republic, yet its government was far from being of the 
Popular kind ; nor did the people enjoy that degree of liberty which might 
at firſt view be apprehended. It was, indeed, rather an oligarchy than a com- 
monwealth ; for the'bulk of the people were not ſuffered to have the leaft 
ſhare in any part of the goverament, not even in the choice of the deputies. 
It may alſo be obſerved, very few perſons in this ſtate dared to ſpeak their 
real ſentiments freely; and they were generally educated in principles ſo ex- 
tremely cautious,that they could not relinquiſh them when they entered more 
into public life. 
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With reſpe& to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, every — 
m the 


had its tribunal, to which, except in criminal cauſes, appeals lay 
petty and — agg and it is faid that juſtice was no where diſtribute 
Rzvenvezs.] The government of the United Provinces proportioned their 
taxes according tothe abilities of each province or city. Thoſe taxes conſrſt ed 
of an almoſt general exciſe, a land tax, poll-tax, and hearth-money ; ſo that 
the public revenue amounted annually to abort two millions and a half ſterling. 
The province of Holland payed nearly half of this revenue. The following 
is the rate at which each of the Seven United Provinces was faid to contribute 
towards the public expence : | 


Of every million of dueats the Province of Holland contributes 420,000 


Zealand | - 130, 000 
Friefland - — - - V70,000 
Utrecht nn - - 85,000 
Grob ingen - - - 75,000 
Gelderland . - - 70,000 
Overyſſel - - - 50,009 


Of the 420,000 dueates paid by the province of Holland, the city of Am- 
ſterdam furniſhed upwards of 320,000. The taxes in theſe provinces were ſo 
heavy, and ſo many, that it is not without reaſon a certain author afferts, 
that the only thing which had eſcaped taxation there, was the air they breathed. 
Bat for the encouragement of trade, the duties on goods and merehandiſe 
were exceedingly low. Holland, before the breach with En was in a 
very flauriſhing condition, The immenſe fums in the Britiſh funds have 
given reaſon for ſome people to imagine that Holland laboured under heavy 
debts ; but the chief reaſon was, the ſtates only paid wo and a half per 
cent. intereſt for money. 

'Mitrrary AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The number of land forces in the 
United Provinces in time of peace, commonly amounted to about forty thou- 
fand ; twenty-five thouſand gf whom ſerved in garriſons ; many of them were 
Scots and Swiſs ; and, in time of war, they hired whole regiments of Ger- 
mans. The chief command of the army was veſted in the ſtadtholder, under 
whom was the field-marſhal general, The marine force of the United pro- 
vinces uſed to be very great, and they formerly fitted out very formidable 


fleets : but ſince that period their navy has been much neglected. In the 


prefent war fince t made a common-cauſe with France, the capture of 

one See wing} ac Hope and. of another on their own coaſt by 
Admiral Duncan has almoſt ted their naval power. * 

Oaks or Truronic xniGHTs.)] This was one of the moſt | 

well as ancient orders in Europe, now divided into two branches; the 

for papiſts, and the ſecond branch for proteftants. This branch has 

a houſe at Utrecht, where they tranſa& their buſineſs. The nobles of Hol- 


hand, if they propoſe a ſon to be a knight, enter his name in the regiſter, 


und pay a large ſum of money to the uſe of the poor maintained by the or- 
der, and the candidate ſucceeds in rotation, if he brings with him of 
his nobility for four generations on the father's and mother's fide. The en- 
fign is a croſs pattie, enamelled white, ſurmounted with another, black ; 
above the croſs is a ball twiſted, white and black. It is worn pendent to « 
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of the Garter, was born March 19th, 1748, married 
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croſs is embroidered on the left breaſt of the up of each knight. 
Anne. The armorial of the Sax nited Provinces, or . 
States of Holland, are, Or, a hon, gules, holding with one paw a cutlaſa, 
and with the other a bundle of ſeven arrows cloſe bound t „in alluſion 
to the ſeven confederate provinces, with the following motto, Concordia res 
parve creſcunt. 

HisToxy. ] See the Auſtrian Netherlands. 

William V. prince of and Naſſau, Hereditary Stadtholder, 
and Admiral of the Seven United Provinces, and knight 
married in 1767, the princeſs 
3 Sophia Wilhelmina of Pruſſia, barn in 1751; by whom he has 


1. Frederica- Louiſa· Wilhelmina, born Nov. 28, 1770; married to the 
Prince of Brunſwick. 
2. Willam-Frederic, hereditary Prince, born Aug. 2.1772 ; married 
OR. 1. 1791, to Princeſs Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina of Pruſſia. 
8 born Feb. 15, 1774. 
e Stadtholder hath one ſiſter, Wilh 


married to the Prince of Naſſau Wielburgh, 


born 1743, and 


—— — ach 
AUSTRIAN AND FRENCH NETHERLANDS. 


Stru arion and ExTENT. 


Length 200 49 and 52 — latitude 
Beth 21 — U 2 and 7 Eaſt longitude. 


OUNDED by the United Provintes es the Wah 3 ; by 
Germany, Eaſt; by Lorrain, apa and Phc- 
the Engliſh 


eardy, in France, South; and eB of Picardy, 
ax 4 ens part 


As this country belongs 
and Dutch, we ſhall be Ne 
towns belonging to each ſtate. 
1. Province of BRABANT. 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
Boifleduc 
| | Bred fn, 1374 
Zoom 
1. Dutch Brabant — > 4 Grave, N. E 
Bruck la, E 4. deg. 6 
ruſſels, E. lon. 
| | | 6 min. N. lat. 50-56 1892 
2. Auſtrian Brabant — Louvain 7 
G | Vivorden = the middle 
a Landen 5 
2. ANTWERP; and, . MALINES, are provinces of Bra · 


ie to the Houſe of Auſtria. 
312 4. Pre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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4: Province of I MB URS. 8. F. 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
Limburg, E. lon, 65. N. 
. —— 50-37. ſub. to Auſtria. 31 
; | { } Maeſtricht 
Chief Towns — [} Dalem ſubj. to the! 300 
Fauquemont, or ch. 
| Valkenbu 


5. Province of LUXEMBURG. 
Luxemburg, E. lon. 6-8. N. lat. 


Auſtrian Luxemburg — propiph 
I Thionville 2408 
French Luxemburg —— — dl S. E. 292 


6. Provirice of NA MU R, in the middle, ſabje& to Auſtria. 


Namur, on the Sambre and Maeſe, 
Chief Towns | —11 E. lon. 4-50. lat. 50-30. | 423 
Charleroy on the Sambre. 
7. Province of HAINAULT. 
* E. lon. 3-33. N. gf 
: R t. Fo- zo. in t 
Auſtrian Hainault — dn Na } 66 
En 
V 1 
1 5 Bouchain 18 
French Hainault — Conde * W. 800 
Land 


8. Province of CAM BRE SIS. 
; Cambray, E. nn I 
Subject to France _ 3-15. N. lat. 50-15 
Crevecour, S. of Cambra 
9 Province ef A RTO IS. 
Arras, 8. W. on the Scarpe, E. ? 
| lon. 2-5. N. lat. 50-20. 
St. Omer, E. of Boulogne 
Subject to France — > < Aire, S. of St. Omer 990 
St. Venant, E. of Aire 
Bethune, S8. E. of Aire 
Terouen, S. of S. Omer ; 
10. Province of FL ANDERS. 


1 Q 8 Ne | . 
« Xe 


Sas van Ghent, N. 
* on the Scheldt, E. lon. 
3-36. N. lat 51. 


% | nog: now | 


port 
Auftrian Flanders — Ii 190 


Courtray 


n ET; ede Ypres, N. of Liſſe = 
II Tournay on the Scheldt 19 4 
J {UMenin on the Lis y 
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Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
#4 ] ( Liſle, W. of Tournay J 
f ! Dunkirk on the coait E. of Calais 
| | Douay, W. of Arras 
French Flanders _— Mardike, W. of Dunkirk | ö 769 
St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes | | 
6 E J LI Gravelin, E. of Calais. a 
Al $01L, AND PRODUCE.] The air of Brabant, and upon the coaſt of 
Flanders, is bad; that in the interior parts is more healthful, and the ſeaſons 
more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than * in England. The 
ſoil and its produce are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. They have abun- 
dance of paſture; and Flanders itſelf has been reckoned the granary of 
France and Germany, and ſometimes of England. The moſt barren parts 


for corn rear far more profitable crops of flax, which is here cultivated to 


great perfection. Upon the whole, the Auſtrian Netherlands, by the cul- 
ture, commerce, and induſtry of the inhabitants, was formerly the richeſt and 
moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe, whether we regard the variety of its manu- 
factures, the magnificence and riches of its cities, the pleaſantneſs of its roads 
and villages, or the fertility of its land. If it has fallen off in later times, it is 
owing partly to the neglect of its government, but chiefly to its vicinity to 
England and Holland; but it is ſtill a moſt defirable and agreeable coun- 
try. There are few or no mountains in the Netherlands : Flanders is a flat 
country, ſcarcely a fingle hill in it. Brabant, and the reſt of the provin- 
ces, conſiſt of little 25 and vallies, woods, incloſed grounds, and Cam- 
paign fields. | 

Rivers AND CANALS.) The chief rivers are the Maeſe Sambre, 
Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel Scheldt, Lis Scarpe, Deule, 
and Dender, The principal canals are thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent and 
Oftend, | | | 

Mrals AND MINERALS.] Mines of iron, copper, lead and brimſtone, 
are found in Luxemburg, and Limburg, as are ſome marble quarries ; and 
in the province of Namur there are coal-pits, and a ſpecies of bituminous fat 
earth proper for fuel, with great plenty of foſſile nitre. 

INHABITANTS, POPULATION, MAnN- | The Flemings (for fo the inha- 

„ERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERS1ONS. \ bitants of Flanders and the Auſtri- 
an Low Countries are generally ) are thought to be a heavy blunt, 
honeſt people; but their manners are ſomewhat indelicate. Formerly they 
were known to fight deſperately in defence of their country ; at preſent they 
make no great figure. The Auſtrian Netherlands are extremely populous ; 
but authors differ as to their numbers. Perhaps we may fix them at a me- 
dium at a million and a half. They are ignorant, and fond of religious ex- 
hibitions and pageanta. Their other diverſions are the ſame with thoſe of the 
peaſants of the neighbouring countries. | 

Darss anD LANGUAGE, ] The inhabitants of the French Flanders are 
mere French men and women in both theſe particulars. The Flemings, on 
the frontiers of Holland, drefs like the Dutch boors, and their language is 
the ſame ; but the better ſort of the people ſpeak French, and drels iu the 
 -Rei16108.] The- eſtabliſhed religion here is the Roman catholic but 
proteſtants, and other fects, are not moleſted. 

Achsisnorzics AND Eis norsties. ] The archbiſhoprics are Cam- 
bray, Malines or Mechlin: the biſhopries, Ghent, Bruges, Koto „ Arras 
Ypres, Tournay, St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde, 
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LBARNIXG, LEARNED MEN, The ſocieties of Jeſuits formerly pre. 
\ AND ARTISTS. duced the moſt — A men in the Aus - 
firian Low Countries, in which they had man * 
Works of theology, and the civil and canon law, 4 — 


their chief productions. Strada is an elegant hiſtorian ary . I F. Fle- 
miſh painters and ſculptors have great merit, and form a ſchool by them- 
ſclues. The works of Rubens and Vandyke cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
Fiamingo, or the Flemings models for heads, particularly thoſe of children, 
have never yet been eq ; and the Flemings formerly cngrolled, tapeſtry- 
weaving to themſelves. 
UntversiTiEs.] Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St. Omer. The firſt 
was founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and enjoys great privile- 
es. By a grant of pope Sixtus IV. this univerfity has the privilege of pre- 
ae to all the livings in the Netherlands, which right they enjoy, except in 
Holland. 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Some Roman monuments of tem- 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. ples and other buildings are to be 
found in theſe provinces. Many curious bells, churches, and the like, an- 
cient and modern, are alſo found here; and the magnificent old edifices of 
every kind, ſeen through all their cities, give evidences of their former 
eur. In 1607, ſome labourers found 1600 gold coins, atd ancient medals of 
Antomaus __ Aurebus, = —_— ya CW 
CiT1Es, is article employ v es publiſhed 
n ot — 
flouriſhing than now. The walls of Ghent, formerly the capital of Flanders, 
and celebrated for its linen and —7 — gm pm men the circuit of 
ten miles ; but now unoccupied, of it in a manner a void, 
. An manufactures, but above all 
for its fine canals, is now dwindled to an inconſiderable place. Oſtend is 


In 1781 it was vifited by the emperor, who granted to it many privi- 


leges and franchiſ- Cs at abs Lt religion. As ta 
Thins 6 3.996 garriſon town. The may be ſaid of Char- 
leroy and Namur. 


Louvain, the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead. of its flouriſhing 
manufactures and places of trade, now contains pretty gardens, walks, and 
arbours. Bruſſels retains ſomewhat of its ancient manufactures ; and being 
tha, of tie governar or viceroy of the Auſtrian Netherlands, it 


exploits of the Dutch, = threw off the — yoke 
at once the commerte of Antwerp, by fubing relic Headed: wah from in 
the mouth of the Scheidt; thus ſhutting up the entrance af that river to ſhipa 
of burden. This was the more cruel, as the of Antwerp had 
been tbeir friends and fellow ſufferers in the cauſe of liberty, but they foreſaw 
that the proſperity of their own commerce was at ſtake. 
Eee 
S than in all 
the decline of their trade, by the riſe of the 
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Netherlands were far mere 
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the Netherlands, proviſions are 
dine in Bruffels, on ſeven or eight 
lih. Travelling ——— and delightful i in thiy luxurious country. 
The roads are a broad cauſeway and run for ſome miles in a 
ſtraight line, till they terminate with the view of ſome noble buildings. At 


of meat, for Jeſs than a ſhilling Eng- 


Caffe}, in the French Netherlands, may be feen thirty two town, REY bang 
en u hall. 

CommERtcs AND MANUFacTURts:] The chief manufaRtures of the 
French and Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beautiful linens and laces in 
which, notwithſtanding the boaſted i improvements of their neighbours, they 
_—_—_— — particularly in that called cambrics, from-Cam- 
bray, the chief place of its manufacture. Theſe ſe manufactures form the prin- 
eipal article of their commerce. 

ConsrTtTuTION AND GOVERNMENT.) The Auftrian Netherlands are 
Rill conſidered as a circle of the empire, of which the Archducal houſe, as 
being ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and ſummoniug prince. 
This circle contributes its ſhare to the impoſts of the empire, and fends an 
envoy to the diet, but is not ſubject to the judicatories of the empire. It 
is under a governor general, appointed by the court of Vienna, who is at 
preſent the archducheſs Chriſtiana, ſiſter to the late emperor Joſeph II. and 
her huſband the duke of Saxe Teſchen. The face of an aſſembly, or parlia- 
ment, for each province, is ſtill kept up, and conſiſts of the clergy, nobility, 
and deputies of towns, who meet at Bruſſels. Each ince claims parti- 
cular privileges, but they are of very little effect; and the governor feidons 
or never finds any refiftance to the will of his court. Every province has a 
particular governor, ſubject to the regent : and cauſes are here decided accor- 
ding to the civil and canon law. 


what we have already premiſed, page, 520. it may be reckoned almoſt 


i needleſs to remind the reader that this deſcription of the conftitution andgo- 


vernment of the Auſtrian Netherlands is only applicable to their fituation 


when ſubje&t to the emperor, at preſent they are annexed to France, and 
make a part of her territories. | 


Rzviwves.} Theſe rife from the demeſne lands and cuſtoms: but ſo much 
is the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders now reduced, that they are ſaid not to 
defray the expence of their government; but by the late reduction uf the 


garriſon, this is now altered. The French Netherlands bring in a confiderable 
revenue to the nation. 


Military STRENGTH.] The troops maintained here by the e 
are chiefly employed in the frontier garriſons. — 2 od, by the _— 
treaty, the Auſtrians were obliged to maintain thres of theſe garri 
and the Dutch two; yet both of them were miſerably ts def. in = 
quota, the whole requiring at leaſt 30,000 men, and in time of war ahove 
$0,000 more. But the emperor Joſeph II. demoliſhed the fortifications of 
moſt of the places, and rendered the ons uſeleſs. 


Anus. Ly arms of Flanders are, or, a lion ſable, lan 
Hrsrory.] © had that part e 
'Gallia by the 4. —— 


2 — —— 


a century before the Chriſtian æra, the- 323 from Heſſe to the 


and cheap. A ſtranger may 


marſhy — bounded by the Rhine and the Maecſe. They 2 the name 


ef Batavia to their new country. Generous and brave, the Batavians were 
treated by the Romans with great reſpe&, being exempted from tribute, 


by their own laws, and ob — 2 N 2 
ng We Fe 
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ſeſſed themſelves of theſe provinces firſt, as they paſſed through them in their 
way to France, and other parts of the Roman empire; and afterwards being 
erected into ſmall ments, the heads of which were deſpotic within their 
own dominions. Batavia and Holland became independent on Germany, to 


which it had been united under one of the — of Charlemagne, in the 
O . 


beginning of the 16th century, when the ſupreme authority was lodged in 
the three united powers, of a Count, the Nobles, and the Towns. At laſt 


they were ſwallowed up by the houſe of Burgundy, anno, 1433. - bo 
The emperor Charles V. the heir of that family, transferred them, in the year 
1477, to the houſe: of Aultria, and ranked them as part of the empire, under 
the title of the Circle of Burgundy. 'The tyranny of his fon Philip II. who 
ſucceeded. to the throne of Spain, made the inhabitants attempt to throw off 
his yoke, which occaſioned a general inſurrection. The counts Hoorn, and 
Egmont, and the prince of Orange, appearing at the head of it, and Luther's 
reformation gaining ground about the ſame time in the Netherlands, his 


diſciples were forced by perſecution to join the malecontents. Whereupon 


king Philip introduced a kind of inquiſition, which from the inhumanity of 
its proceedings, was called the Council of blood,“ in order to ſuppreſs 
them ; and many thoufands were put to death by that court, beſides thoſe 
that periſhed by the ſword. Count Hoorn and count Egmont were taken 
and beheaded ; but the prince of Orange, whom they elected to be their 
Stadtholder, retiring into Holland, that and the adjacent provinces entered 
into treaty for their mutual defence, at Utrecht, in the year 1579. Aud 
though theſe revolters at firſt were thought ſo deſpicable as to be termed Beg- 
gart by their tyrants, their perſeverance and courage were ſuch, under the prince 
of Orange, and the aſſiſtance afforded them by queen Elizabeth, both in troops 
and money, that they forced the crown of Spain to declare them a free 
ple, in the year 1609 ; and afterwards they were acknowledged by all Europe 
to be an independent ſtate, under the title of Tus Unir:zd Provinces.” 
By their ſea wars with England, under the Commonwealth, Cromwell, and 
Charles II. they juſtly acquired the reputation of a formidable naval power. 
When the houſe of Auſtria, which for ſome ages ruled over Germany, Spain, 
and part of Italy, with which they afterwards continued to carry on blood 
wars, was become no longer formidable; and when the public jealouſy was di- 
rected againſt that of Bourbon, which was favoured by the government of Hol- 
land, who had diſpoſſeſſed the prince of Orange of the ſtadtholderſhip ; 
the ſpirit of the people was ſuch, that they revived it in the perſon of the 
rince, who was afterwards William III. king of Great Britain; and during 
Tis reign, and that of queen Anne, they were principals in the grand con- 
federacy againſt Lewis XIV. king of France. 

Their conduct towards England in the wars of 1742 and 1756 hath been 
diſcuſſed in the hiſtory of that country, as alſo the occurences which lea to 2 
rupture between them and the Engliſh in the year 1780. As it was urged, 
that they refufed to fulfil the treaties which ſubſiſted between them and 
Great Britain, ſo all the treaties which bound Great Britain to them were de- 
clared null and void, as if none had ever exiſted. By the war, their trade ſuf- 
fered confiderably, but Negapatnam, in the Eaſt Indies, is the only place not 
reſtored to them by the late peace. 

Probably, to their ſeparation from Great Britain, may be attributed the 
late differences between the States General and the late emperor Joſeph II. 
who, from the exhauſted ſtate of ſeveral of the European powers, ſeemed 
to have a favourable opportunity of accompliſhing his ambitious dehgns. 
In the year 1781, he had been allowed to demoliſh the Dutch barrier my 
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dominions, for which they had contended ſo deſperately in the time of queen 
Anne, and he now ſeemed willing to eneroach upon their territories. R 
conference concerning the boundaries of their reſpective nations was pro- 

ed to the ſtates ;- but before this could take place, he began to commit 
ome acts of - hoſtility, and extend his domimons a little by way of prelimi- 
nary. Two ſmall forts, St. Donat, and St. Paul, were ſeized upon, as well 
as fome part of the marſhes in the neighbourhood of Sluys. A formal 
demand. was then made of a free navigation beyond fort Lillo, as far as the 
land of 'Saftingen, ſome miles up the Scheldt ; and it was inſiſted as 
a preliminary to the enſuing conferences, that the guard-ſhip, which had 
uſually been ſlationed at fort Lillo ſhould be immediately withdrawn. A 
liſt of his demands was delivered in to the plemipotentiaries at Bruſſels on 
the fourth of May 1784: of theſe the moſt important ſeems to have been, 
the claim upon the town of Maeſtricht and the territory of Outre Meuſe, a 
country disjoined from the reſt of the Dutch poſſeſſions on the fide of 
Flanders. | X 

The claims of the emperor were little relifhed on the part of the republic, 
aud the ſtates were extremely urgent to obtain the mediation of the court of 
Verfailles. In his ultimatum which was delivered on the 23d. of Auguſt, 
under the pretence of amity and a deſire of conciliating all differences, he 
offered to relinquiſh his claim upon Maeſtricht, and to moderate his other 
requiſitions, in conſequence of the free and unlimited navigation of the Scheldt 
in both its branches to the ſea, expreſſing at the ſame time his confidence, 
that the ftates would with eagerneſs, accept ſo decided a mark of his good 
will; and that he had therefore thought proper to regard the Scheldt as 
open, and to declare its navigation free from the date of this paper, and 
finally he further declared that ſhould the imperial flag in the execution of 
theſe views, ſuffer any inſult, he would be under the neceſſity of regarding 
fuch inſult as an a& of dire& hoſtility, and a formal declaration of war on 
the part of the repubhe. . 

The anſwer of the Dutch to this memorial of the Emperor was deciſive 
and peremptory. They regarded the reſtrained navigation of the Scheldt 
as the moit valuable of their poſſeſſions; they declared it was a pretenfion 
from which they could never depart ; and they proteſted againſt any ſtep 
they might be obliged to take in vindication of their rights, being conftrued 
as x violation of thoſe pacific diſpoſitions they withed always to preſerve to- 
wards his imperial majeſty.” The Emperor though not haſty in the execution 
of his deſign, appeared notwithſtanding to be reſolute. Early in October a 
ſmall veſſel failed from Antwerp; on arriving before Lillo and Saftingen, 
it was ſtopped by the Dutch naval officer, and after preſſing and amicable 
ſolicitations were in vain made uſe of to prevail on the commander to defiit 
from his purpoſe, he drſcharged his whole, broad fide into the imperial veſ- 
{cl, in conſequence of which the ſurrendered. A few days after this tran- 
faction, another Auſtrian veſſel advanced on the fide of the ſea, and was 
detained by the Dutch zdmiral- at the mouth of the Scheldt. This conduct 
on the part of the Dutch was perhaps unexpected by the Emperor, but 
having advanced fo far, tt was impoſſible that he ſhould immediately retreat, 
He recalled his ambaſſador from the Hague, he ordered his plenipotentiary 
at Bruffels to break up the conferences, and he wrote circular letters to 
the courts of Europe ftating the unjuftifiable and hoſtile proceedings of the 
mited provinces. ''The Dutch were no leſs active in their own vindication z 


their circular letter is dated on the third, as the Auſtrian is dated on the 
ſecond of November. - They infift upon their rights as unqueſtionable and 
their proceedings as moderate * all example, and they farther declare 
p 32 that 
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that ſo far from meriting to be exited ad.s. gawen that ba cub oti> | 
tions, 


fively, they till perſiſted in their peaceable diſpo but if unfortunately 
ſuch diſpoſitions can have no influence on the mind of his Imperial Majeſty, 
though the States ſtill preſerved ſome hopes to the contrary, the Republic 
will find itſelf in the diſagreeable neceſſity of having recourſe to ſuch means 
as the rights of nature and nations entitled them to ; hoping that Divine 
Providence, and the applauding voice of the neutral powers, will aſſiſt in 
maintaining the Republic in the juſt defence of its deareſt rights.” 

Such conduct ſeemed to prognoſticate an immediate war, and we may 
almoſt venture to ſay that hoſtilities commenced on the ſeventh of November, 
when the garriſons of Lillo, Frederic-Henry and Cruckſhank, fearing a 
ſudden attack on the part of the Auſtrians,' cut their dykes, opened their 
fluices and inundated the flat country for many miles around the Scheldt, 
and great 13 were made on both ſides for opening the campaign 
early next ſpring; but by the mediation of France and Ruſka, Europe was 

ented. from being again involved in the calamities and — 5 
which ſhe had but lately been freed. 

During the progreſs of theſe contentions with the emperor, the united 
States were harraſſed and torn with diſſentions and animoſities among them- 
ſelves. The late war with Great Britain had originally been brought on 
by the French or patriotic party in Holland, as it was called, and had never 
been acceptable to the maſs of the people; the conduct of the war had more- 
over been ſpiritleſs, injudicious and unſucceſsful ; all their ſettlements in 
the Weſt Indies fell into the hands of the Britiſh without reſiſtance ; their 
ſhips were captured and their trade ruined ; the patriotic party were in- 
duſtrious to throw the blame of all their miſcarriages on the Stadtholder, and 
they ſucceeded in raifing a violent ſpirit of animoſity againſt the Houſe of 


nge. 

The Stadtholder was accuſed of not having excrted the force with which 
he was entruſted by the ſtate, with that energy, which he ought to have 
done, and which would have been moſt eſſectual for counteracting the de- 
figns, and fruſtrating the efforts of the enemy; that the naval department 
had been ſhamefully negleQed ; its force misapplied and withheld ; and that 
to theſe cauſes alone was to be imputed the ruin of their commerce and the 
- loſs of theircolonies. The Stadtholder's known averſeneſs to any political 
connection with France, and above all to entering into any treaty with, or 
affording any ſupport to the American colonies, then in open rebellion againft 
the mother country, afforded ſuch a plaufible foundation for theſe accuſa- 
tions as ſufficiently anſwered the purpoſes of the party. The prince repre- 
ſented to his adverſaries that the weak and bad condition of their navy had 
rendered it totally incapable of performing the ſervices expected from it ; and 
that the blame of this negligence and the conſequent misfortunes reſted 
. folely with the ſtates th, to whom he had often remonftrated for 
their inattention to this department, frequently warned them, ſince they 
were putſuing meaſures tending to a war, to be in due preparation to with- 
ſtand its conſequences; but theſe repreſentations were all in vain, the fer- 
ment was ſuch as neither reaſon nor conciliatory meaſures could allay. On 
the other hand the monarchical party accuſed. the patriots of having involved 
their country in a war, when they were totally ynprepared for it. 

During theſe mutual recriminations th. ic was torn to pieces and 
convulſed in all its parts and members. Nothing could be more ble 
than the face of tumult, riot and confufion which was every where = 
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The Stadtholder was treated with public indignity and infult ; the _—_ 

committee of the States of Holland iſſued a decree by which they deprive 
him of his government and command, forbidding the troops to obey his or- 
ders in any manner, or even to pay him the cuſtomary military honours ; theſe 
with other marks of diſgrace and degradation put upon the firſt iſtrate 
of the republic ſeemed to announce their near approach to ſome violent 
eriſis. This however was not ſilently acquieſced in by the ſtadtholder. He 
tranſmitted a ſtrong letter to the ſtates of Holland, in which, after taking 
notice that he could conſider this reſolution as nothing leſs than a violent 

outrage upon his dignity and authority, and an uſurpation upon a right 
which did not admit of being doubted ; after obſerving the defect of un- 
animity among themſelves, and the cloſeneſs of the diviſion upon which a 
queſtion of ſuch importance was carried; he denies the legality of any 
one member of the confederacy depriving him of rights which had been 
unanimouſſy conferred upon him by * whele nation. While the 
tide of affairs ſeemed to be fetting ſo ſtrong againſt the Stadtholder, his 
brother in law, the new king of Pruſſia was unceafing in his endeavours 
to promote every meaſure that ſeemed to have the moſt diſtant tendency 
to effect a reconciliation. The offer of his joint mediation with that 
of Great Britain having been rejeted by the adverſe party, he propoſed 
that Fravce along with himſelf ſhould undertake the kind office, which 
being agreed to, the negociation commenced, but under ſuch doubtful and 
indeed inauſpicious circumſtances, as gave but little room to hope for a 
favourable termination ; the event ſoon juſtified theſe fears ; the correſpond- 
ence betwixt Nimeguen, where the Stadtholder kept his court, and the 
Hague, was continued for ſome weeks; but was at laſt abruptly broken 
off by M. de Rayneval, the repreſentative of the French king, who ict out 
on his return to Paris about the middle of January 1787. The failure of 
this negociation, was followed by the moſt bitter recriminations on both ſides ; 
but our limits will not permit us to enter into a particular account of the vari- 

ous movements of the different parties. | 

Towards the end of the year 1786 the republican cauſe ſuſtained almoſt a 
mortal blow from the defection of the ſenate of Amiterdam. Soon after they 
experienced a ſhock, no lefs important in the revolution of ſentiment and con- 
duct of the ftates of Holland. The city of Utrecht was the centre and (ſpring 
of democratic principles, there the ancient government was entirely overthrown, 
and the democratical eſtabliſhed ; and things were arrived at ſuch a eriſis as to 
preclude all hope of ſucceſs from negociation ; the proviucial ſtates therefore 
reſolved to proceed to the laſt extremities to reſtore the government of their 
turbulent capital; they determined therefore to poſſeſs themſelves of Vreeſ- 
wick near Utrecht, a poſt of the utmoſt importance to both parties. Here a 
ſkirmiſh took place which terminated in favour of the Burghers. Soon after a 
violent commotion took place in the city of Amiterdam betwixt the adverfe 
ies, the ſcenes of rapine and deſtruction which euſued, filled the peaceable 
inhabitants with confuſion and terror. . 
This was followed by the revolt of moſt of the regular troops of Holland, 
who went over to the ftadtholder 3 but notwithſtanding theſe advantages the 
diſputes were ſtill carried on with extreme violence. r limits do not per- 
mit us to enter in a particular deſcription of all the unimportant hoſtilities 
which took place; we ſhall therefore only add that on the 13th. Sept. 1787, 
a Pruffian army entered the province of Guelderland under the command of 
the duke of Brunſwick, the progreſs of penny was rapid; it ſpread itſelf 
3Z 2 a | on 
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on all ſides and every thing fell before it; the fortified towns and garriſons 
ſurrendered without reſiſtance, and laſt of all Amſterdam opened its gates to 
the conquerors. The aſſembly of the ſtates at the Hague, at which all the 
deputies attended, except thoſe of Amſterdam, reſtored the ſtadtholder to all 
thoſe offices' and rights from which he had been ſuſpended. The 
deputies from Amſterdam after the ſurrender of that eity joined the aſſembly 
of the ſtates of Holland, and aſſented to all the refolutions that had been paſ. 
Ted during their abſence ; and thus the differences which threatened ſuch dread. 
ful conſequences were happily terminated and tranquillity completely reſtored, 
Treaties of defenſive alliance were negociated between Holland and Great 
Britain, and Holland and Pruffia ; by which all attempts to diſturb the domef- 
tic tranquillity of the republic, by means of any foreign interference, appear- 
ed at that time to be effectually guarded by the cloſe union that ſubliſted 
between thoſe two important powers. | 
Nothing very remarkable occurs in the hiſtory of the United Provinces till 
the breaking out of the French revolution which has been attended with cir. 
cumſtances very important to that nation. 
After the French armies had over-run the Netherlands and perſiſted in 
opening the navigation of the Scheldt, contrary to exiſting treaties, a correſ- 
ndence on this ſubject took place betwixt the courts of Great Britain and 
France, which iſſued in the latter country declaring war againſt Great Britain 
and the United Provincess We have given in our hiſtories of France and 
England, ſuch a detail of the operations of the French and allied armies as 
our limits permitted us, and to theſe we refer our readers, only obſerving that 
the unparalleled ſucceſſes of the French armies and the deplorable misfortunes 
attending the allies enabled them in the winter of 1794 to enter and make 
themſelves maſters of Holland, which tho? allowed to retain the ſhadow of an 
independent government, can now only be confidered as an appendage to 
France. By the retreat of the allies the moſt important places in the 
United Provinces were left open to the conquerors. Utrecht, Rotterdam, 
and Dort ſucceſſively ſurrendered to the enemy, and on the 2oth of 
anuary, Pichegru entered Amſterdam, at the head of 5000 men. 
he ancient government was immediately overturned and a new one elta- 
bliſhed after the model and under the protection of France, and ſoon after 
they declared war againſt their old friends; they have however dearly 
paid for that total want of ſpirit and principle which ſuffered them ignomi- 
miouſly to bow their necks under the yoke of an inſulting and deſolating foe ; 
their country has been impoveriſhed by requiſitions, the new name for plunder, 
their trade has been ruined, their navy dettroyed and their colonies lult ; fuch 
are the happy effects of French principles and French connections. Before 
taking leave of this ſubject we cannot help dropping a tear aver the melancholy 
fate of this once induſtrious brave and virtuous people, who by a long and 
noble ſtruggle, having reſcued themſelves from the galling fetters of a barbar- 
ous and unfeeling tyrant, have now tamely ſubmitted themſelves to a flavery 


the molt ĩgnominious and degrading. 
k - . pf. __ — Dj ————QCOOOm_ 0 
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After the independency of the Seven United Provinces was acknowledged, 
the Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, as they are 
termed, the Low Counraiks, until the duke of Marlborough, general of 
the allies, gained the memorable victory of Ramillies, in the year 1706. 
Aſter which Bruſſels, the capital, and great part of theſe provinces, ac- 
knowledged Charles VI. aftzrwards emperor of Germany, for their fove- 
bo g | i | reign 
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reign; and his daughter, the late empreſs- queen, remained poſſeſſed of 
them until the war of 1741, when the French reduced them, except part 
of the province of Luzemburg ; and would have flill poſſeſſed them, but 
for the exertions of the Dutch, and chiefly of the Engliſh, in favour of the 
houſe of Auſtria, The places retained by the French, by the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in the year 1748, may be ſeen in the preceeding general table of 
diviſions. 

It was not long after the ſettlement of the diſturbances in Holland, that an 
inſurrection broke out in the provinces of the Netherlands, belonging to the 
emperor. The quarrel originated, like thoſe in other countries, about the 
prerogatives aſſumed by the emperor, and which were more extenſive than his 
fubjects were willing to ſubmit to; and the emperor making uſe of force to 
aſſert his claims, the diſcontented Brabanters fought refuge in the territories 
of the United Provinces. | 

On the part of his imperial majeſty, the inſurgents were not treated with 
lenity. A proclamation was iſſued by count Trautmanſdorff, governor of 
Bruſlel-, intimating, that no quarter ſhould be given them, and that the vil- 
lages, in which they concealed themſelves ſhould be ſet on fire. A general 
Dalton marched with loco men to retake the forts, proclaiming that he 
meant to become maſter of them by aſſault, and would put every ſoul he 
found in them to the ſword. | 

In oppoſition to this fanguinary proclamation, the patriots iſſued a mani- 
felto, in which they declared the emperor to have forfeited his authority 
by reaſon of his various oppreſſions and cruelties, his annulling his oath, and 
infringing the conſtitution. Banithment was threatened to ſuch as took 
part with him; and all were exhorted to take up arms in defence of their 
country, though ſtrict orders were given that no crowds or mobs ſhould be 
allowed to pillage ; and whoever was found doing fo, ſhould be treated as an 
enemy to his country. | 

This was dated at Hoogſtraten, in Brabant, October the 24th, 1789. 
Almoſt every town in Auftrian Flanders ſhewed its determination to oppoſe 
the emperor, and the moſt enthuſiaſtic attachment to military affairs diſplay- 
ed itfelf in all ranks of men. Even the ecclefialtics manifeſted their valour 


on this occalion z which perhaps was naturally to be expected, as the em- 


peror had been very active in depriving them of their revenues. A formid- 


able army was ſoon raiſed, which after lome ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes, made them - 


ſelves maſters of Ghent, Bruges, Tournay, Malines, and Oſtend: ſo that 
general Dalton was obliged to retire to Bruſſels. A battle was fought be- 
fore the city of Ghent, in which the patriots were victoricus, though with 
the loſs of 1000 men, beſides women and children. It reflects indelible diſ- 
grace on the impenal character, as well as on the commanders of the troops, 
that they committed the molt dreadtul acts of cruelty on the unhappy objects 
who fell into their hands. By ſuch barbarous conduct they enſured fuc- 
ceſs to their adverſaries; for the whole countries of Brabant, Flanders, aud 
Maes, almoſt inſtantly declared in their favour. They publiſhed a memo- 
rial for their juſtification, in which they gave, as reaſons for their conduct, 
the many oppreſſive edits with which they had been harraſſed ſince the 
death of the empreſs-queen ; the unwarrantable extenſion of the imperial 
prerogatives, contrary to his coronation oath, and which could not be done 
without perjury on his part; the violence committed on his ſubjects by for- 
cibly entering their houſes at midnight, and ſending them prifoners to Vien- 
na, to periſh in a dungeon, or on the banks of the Danube. Not content 
with this, he had openly maſſacred his ſubjefts ; he had conſigned 1 
f ges, 
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villages to the flames, and entered into a deſign of exterminating people who 
contended only for their rights. Theſe things, they owned, might be terrible 
at the time, and eaſily impoſe upon weak minds, but © the natural courage 
of a nation rouſed by repeated injuries, and animated by deſpair, would riſe 
fuperior to thoſe laſt efforts of vindictive tyranny, and render them as inpo- 
tent and abortive, as they were wicked and unexampled.” For all which 
(oy they declared themſelves InvertnDenT, and for ever releaſed, from 

. houſe of AUSTRIA. 

The emperor now percetving the bad effects of his crnelty, publiſhed pro- 
clamations of indemnity, &c. but they were treated with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. The patriots made the moſt rapid conqueſts, inſomuch, that before 
the end of the year they were maſters of every place in the Netherlands, except 
Antwerp and Luxemburg. | 
Notwithſtanding they thus appeared for ever ſeparated from the houſe of 
Auſtria, yet the death of Joſeph, happening ſoon after, produced ſuch a 
change in the conduct of government, as gave a very unexpected turn to 
the ſituation of affairs; and the mild and pacitic diſpoſition of Leopold, wha 
ſucceeded his brother, the conciliating meaſures he adopted, together with 
the mediation of Great Britain, Pruſſia, and Holland, made a material alter- 
ation in the affairs of * theſe provinces; and a conveation, which was figned 
at Reichenbach on the 27th of July 1790, by the above mentioned high 
contracting powers, had for its object the re-eſtabliſhment of peace and good 
order in the Belgic provinces of his imperial majeity. 

Their majeſties of Great Britain and Pruſſia, and the ſtates - general of 
Holland, became in the moſt ſolemn manner, guarantees to the emperor 
and his ſucceſſors for the ſovereignty of the Belgie Provinces, now re-united 
under his dominion. 

The ratification of this convention was exchanged between the contracting 
parties within two months from the date of ſigning, which was executed at 
the Hague on the 10th of December, 1790. 

The Netherlands have ſince become the ſcene of that deſolating war 
which ;has been kindled in the world, and have been over-run by the nume- 
rous armies of France, but as all theſe events have been detailed in the 
hiſtory of that country, it is unneceſſary to trouble the reader with them in 
this place. 


* — 
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SrtruaTION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 600 5 and 19 Eaft long. 
Breadth — . 45 and 55 North lat. 24 ; 
Germany and Boxtnia contain 191, 573 ſquare miles, with 135 inhabi- 


tants to eath. 


BouxDariEs.)] HE empire of Germany, properly fo called, is bounded 


by the German Ocean, Denmark, and the _ 


The 
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the North; by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia, on the eaſt ; 
Switzerland and the Alps, which divide it from Italy, on the South ; and 
the dominions of France and the Low Countries, on the Weſt, fs 

it is ſeparated by the Rhine, Moſelle, and the Maeſe. 

Grand bDivistoxs. ] The diviſions of Germany, as laid down even 
modern writers, are various and uncertain. I ſhall therefore adhere to tho 
that are moſt generally received. Germany formerly was divided into the 
Upper, or Southern, and the Lower, or Northern. The emperor Maximi- 

predeceſſor and grandfather to the emperor Charles V. divided it into 
ten great circles; and the divifon was confirmed in the diet of Nuremberg, 
in 15523 but the circle of Burgundy, or the ſeventeen provinces of the Low 
Countries, being now detached from the empire, we are to confine ourſelves 
to nine of thoſe diviſions, as they now ſubfiſt. 


a Whereof three are in the north, three in the middle, and three in the 
outh. 


Upper Saxony 
The northern circles — — E Saxony 
Weſtphalia 
Upper Rhine 
The circles in the middle — — | Love Rhine 
Franconia 
| Auſtria 
The ſouthern circles — — E 
Swabia 
1. Urra SAXONY Cincre. 
Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
6 Pruſ. Pomerania, N. E. Stettin. E. L 14. 4820 
North. 50 N. lat. 53-30. 
Swed. Pomer. N. W. tralſund 2991 
— fb. Altmark, weſt Stendel 
7 & b. J Middlemark Berlin, Potſdam 4 10901 
0 its own clefice Newmark, caſt. Francf. Cuſtrin 
the K. of Pruſſia. 4 g 
R Wirtenberg 
Saxony, Proper, in F Duchy of Saxony, N. . 
the ſouth, ſub. to 4 Luſatia marq. 54g Warns 
its own clector. Miſnia, marq. ſouth. 36. N. og n 5 — 
Meiſſen 
dn langr. welt — — — Erfut 3620 
Saxe Meinungen J .» 0 Meinungen 
Saxe Zeitz = I Zeitz 
f Saxe Altenb. 5 we Altenburg 240 
The duchies of — 4 Saxe Weimar, W. > | Weimar 
| Saxe Gotha, W. Y 5 | Gotha £500 
Saxe Eiſn. S. W. | 2 5 | Eiſnach 
(Saxe Saalfeldt * Saalfeld 
The 


wo 
: . 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns.” Sg. M. 
Schwartſ. W. ) Subject to ( Schwartſburg 96 

The counties of — | Belchin. N. their reſpec- j Belchingen 

: Mansfel. N. tive counts. | Mansfeldt. 


Hall, mid. ſub. to Pruf. ) C Hall 
The duchies of — Saxe Naumburg, 1 | Naumbarg 210 
ject to its own duke. 


I Stolberg, north-weſt St | 
The counties of— 2 welt. Northhauſen 
Principality of— Anhalt north — Beraberg Kor j 966 
Biſhopric of — Saxe Hall, weſt 
Voigtland, ſouth, ſubje& to} plawen 6 
the elector of Saxony 6 


Merſburgh, middle, ſubject 1 erſburg 336 


Duchy of 1 to the elector of Saxony 
2. Lower SAXONY Ciscrs. 


Holſtein Proper, 5 25 &] Kiel, ſub. to Holſtein 
N. 3 28 Gottorp. = 
Holſtein D. Ditmarſh, wet | 2 5 - 2 Meldorp ſubject to 8 
north of the Stormaria, ſouth $ .5 5 0 Glucſtat Deum. 
Elbe. Hamburgh, a ſo- = 222 Hamburg, E. I. 10-35. 
vereign ſtate | © E > 3 | N- L. 54. an imperial city 
Wagerland, eaſt Ii & T7 } Lubec, an imperial city. 
Lauenburg Duchy, north of the e, ſubject 
"0 — Hanover 5 Lauenburg n 
D. Denn = ] [ Brun. E. L. 10. 30. 
Subject to the duke | Proper. 13 |. N. Lat. 52. 
of Brunſwic Wol- | D. Wolfenbuttle = «< Wolfenbuttle 5860 
fenbuttle. C. Rheinſtein, ſouth | Rheinſtein | 
C. Blackenburg 4 _ Blackenburg 
Subjectto the elec- ¶ D. Calenberg Hanover 
tor of Hanover. 155 — | Grabentages 
K. of G. Britain ( Gottin Gottinghen 8 
Luneburg D. ſub- —— proper { ( Luneburg 8 
3 ſa z 2 11225 E. lon. 10 
o Hanover. Zell N. lat. 52-52. 


| Bremen, IE. lon. g. N. lat. | 
Bremen D. and Verden D. ſub. 8 0 53-30, an imperial city 2040 


Hanover, north — | 4. 693 
D. Schwerin, north, Schwerin, E. lon. 
ſubject to its duke 11-3 0-N. lat. 5 4. 
Mecklenburg D. D. Guſtrow, north, ſub- [] Guſtrow. — 
ject to its duke 
Hilderſheim biſhoprick, in the middle, ſubje&} F Hilderſheim, an 3 
to its biſhop imperial city. 3 
gy nar, — ſouth-eaſt, ſubje& to the {Ma gdeburg, 1535 


Halberſtadt dutchy, ſubject to Pruſſia, ſouth-eaſt Halberſtadt. 450 


Mido 


vil 


Heſſe 


Coun 
Wett 


Terri 


SS 


860 


024 


040 
93 


400 


302 
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North Di- 


viſion. 


Hoye ſubject to 
(Diepholt F Hanover 
" Munſter B, 


/ 


Middle Di- 


viſion. 
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3. WESTPHALIA Cicats. 


Subdiviſions. 
"Embden C. or Eaft Friel." 
ſub. to the king of Pruſſia 
Oldenburg, C. I ſub. to the 


Delmenhurſt J K. of Den. 


ub. to ke biſhop * 


Paderborn B. ſub. to its bp. 
Oſnaburg, B. ſub to its bp. 
Lippe C. | to its count. 
Minden | 
Ravenſberg C. 2 
Weſtphalia D. ſub. to the 
elector of Cologn 
Tecklenb. C. J ſub. to their 
Ritberg C. [ reſpective 
Schawenb. C. counts. 
Cleves D. ſub. to the king 
of Pruſſia | 
Berg. D. 4 ſub. to the elec- 


4 


Juliers D. I tor Palatine. 
Mark C. ſub. to Pruffia 


Benth. C. ſub. to Hanover 


Liege B. ſub. to its own bp. q 


Heſſe 


Steinſort C. ſub. to its count 
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Uezyzx RHINE Cincrs: 


4- 
Heſſe Caſſel, landg. N. 


Heſſe Marpurgh, landg. N. 
Heſſe Darmſtadt, landg. 


Each of the above ſubdiviſions are ſubject to their reſpective lan 


1 Homberg 


Counties in the 
Wett eraw < 
ſouth 


Territory of Frankfort, a ſovercign ſtate 
4A 


Heſſe Rhinefeldt 
Wonheld 


| Rhinefeldt 
Wonfheld 


" Embden, an im- | 
perial city ; * 
. Oldenburg 
Delmenhurſt * 
Hoye 624 
_ Diepholt 5: 220 
8 Munſter, E. lon. 7— 605 
10. N. lat. 52. F 5 
Paderborn 800 
Oſnaburg 870 
| Lippe, 40S 
| — i 595 | 
aven 2 
Arenſburg 1444 
Tecklenburg 840 
Ritberg 120 
_ Schawenburg 0. 
" Cleves. E. lon. 5 635 
36 N. lat. 51-40. 5 
Duſſeldorf 
Juliers, Aix 1300 
N Lier 1 x54 
iege,E.lon. 5-56 
N. 50-40 a * 
Huy 
Bentheim 418 
Steinfort 114 
Caſſel, E. low: 
20 N. lat. 51- - * 
Marpurg h 
Darmiiadt | 396 
Hombe 
Ade 180 


" Naſſau Dillenb £2 Dillenb I 
Naſſau Diets * | 5 Diets * 
Naſſau Hadamar wm Hadamar 
| Naſſau 2 J 2 Kerberg 
Naſſau Si | B's Siegen | | 
Naſſau Idſtein #4 J 14ſtein | f 1206 
| Nafſau Weilburg >E = | Weilburg 
Naſſau Wiſbaden | 5 2S Wiſbaden 
Naſſau Need g | Bielfteid © | 4 
Naſſau Otweller = = | Otweiler 
Frankfort on the Maine, | 
FE lon. 8-3 N. tat. 120 
5 


o-10. an imperial city 


Couny | 


* 
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Diviſions k _ Sq. M. 
County of Erpach, ſub. to its own count EX 230 
Biſhopric of Spire, a ſovereign ſtate þ Spe nth Rhine wh 245 
Duchy of Zuebruggen, or Deuxponts, Druzports in the Nin. I 700 


ſubject to the duke of N 
County of —_ ſub. to Heſſe i _u_ the Lhon. 


aldec,ſub. to its own count W 368 
Solms, ſub. to its on count — 
Hanau, ſub. to Heſſe Caſſel | Hanau 432 
| Henburg, ſub to its own C. Iſneburg 
Counties of 4 Sayn Sa yn 
Wied oh Wied 
Witgenſtein -| | Witgenſteſn 
Hatzfield ES 
{ Weſterburg | Weſterburg 
Abbey of Fulda, ſubject to its abbot — +» Fulda 621 
Hirſchfeld, ſubje& to Heſſe Caſſel — Hirſchfeld | 
5. Lowa RHINE Cirxcts. , 

Palatinate of the Rhine, on C Heidelberg on the Neckar, E. 618 
both ſides that river, ſub. lon. 8-40. N. lat. 49-20. | — 
to the Elector Palatine. Philipſburgh, Manheim and 

x — on the Rhine 
0 Cologn |: Sr = the Rhine, E. 
92 n. 6-40. N. lat. 50- 50 

— 2 1 E = 8 Bonn, on the Rhine. 1964 
er 1 S Mentz, on the Rhine, A. 
ns 15 8Z © | chaffenb. on the Maine. 1405 

| Triers J | Triers, on the Moſelle. 1765 
2 L | Worms on the Rhine 
Biſhopric of Worms, a ſovereign ſtate * al city. , 1 154- 
Duchy «&f Siminerat, tad. fo Bo own duke. Si 
Rhinegraveſtein « — 
| Meurs, ſubj 75 =; Profs Meurs 
Veldentz, ſubje& to Velentz 
Counties of 1 FElecdor Palatihe > 
| Spanheim Creutznach 
(Leyningen [ Leyningen 
6. FRANCONIA Cncrx. 
3 — W. Subject to) ¶ Wurſburg 1645 
'Biſhoprics Bamberg, N | Jes reſp. | \ Bamber 1700 
Aichſtat, 8. biſhops. Aichſtat op 

p Cullenback, dub. to their} ( Cullenback goo 

Marquiſates © north-eaſt | reſpective 5 | 
1 Anſpach, 8. margraves. Anſpach 100 

Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns 


Principality of Henneberg, N. 
Duchy of 1 N. ſulyett to its duke - 
—_ Hilburghauſen, ſubject to iti duke 


— 


621 


618. 


1964 
1405 


1765 


154. 


e Nuremberg, an 
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Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


pendent ſtate — 
Ls ofthe great · maſter of th the Teutonic 


_  —— S.W. 
Rein W. 94 
— ſub. to its own mar. | 
ett PapenheimyS. {. to its own C. 
Counties of Caſſel, 2 Ine by 
Schwartzburg, ſubject to its 

| own count 


| Holach, S. W. \ 
7. AUSTRIA Cizers 


imperial city. 


The whole circle belongs to the emperor, as head of the houſe of Auſtria. 


Diviſions. ' _ Chief Towns. 
Vienna, E. lon. 16-20. N. lat. 
Archduchy of Auſtria Proper 15 Del Ee} 7256 
Stiria and Cilley, C. Gratz, Cilly, S. E. 5000 
Carinthia Caen Lawn. 8. E. 3000 
Duchies of + Carniola Laubach, Zerknit, Tri- 


| eſte, St. Veits, S. E. 476 
Goritia Gorits, S. E. 


— of Tyrol — Inſpruck ) 8. W. on the con- 3900 
Bid of Brixen ? Bro fines of Italy wy 1300 
l Trent } Trent Switzerland. 210 
8. BAVARIA Cicrx. 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
Duchy of Ba- A { Munich, E. lon, 11-32. N. 
8 on 412 { lat. 48-5. Landſhut, In- 
the Danube. * "© 1 goldftat, N. W. Donawert 
> as ſucceſſor toq f Ratif. N. an imperial 8500 
the late — 2 N 
Palatinate of of Ba Ambe 1 
Bavaria. — of the 
Freſſingen, ſubj et to its biſhop Freffingen 


Biſhopric of Paſſau, ſubject tots own biſhop, = E. on the Danube Bs 


Duchy of Neuberg, ſubje& to the 
—— 7 Neuberg, W. on the Danube 456 


Archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, ee to 
bs own: archbiſhop ! Saltzburg. S. E. Hallen. 
SWABIA CixcLs. 


Duchy of Wurtem —_— — lon. | 
ſubject to the IE "Pad {On od | 356 
Wonders Stutgard R | 

, 45 to their { Baden h 
Marqui- \ Baden Baden * On or near 278 
fates of } Baden Durlach ( 2” relpoe- J Baden . che Rhine — 


2549 


thee moug . Durlach 499 

egicef — — Ae —.— 765 
own biſhop near the Danube | 

ber ö Wed ey 107. * ds 280 


14 Biſhoprig 
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Biſhopric of Conſtance, ſubject to its own \ Conſtance on the lake of 8 
biſhop under the Houſe of Auſtria Conſtance Ge 
Princi Mindelheim ¶ Subject to their ( Mindelh. S. of Augl. 216 
| * 1 reſpective E 8. 788 
- He ® Hohenzollern princes. Hohenzollern, S. 150 
Oet ing Oeting, eaſt. 
Counties [of ö Konigſeck T ſouth eaſt — 
© TL Hohenrichburg L Gemund, north | 379 
4 Waldburg 1 ſouth eaſt. | 
Baronics Limpurg | Limpurg, north. 120 
Kempten empten, on the IIler. 
Abbies of E | Buchaw, S. of the Danube. 
| Lindaw Lindaw, on the lake of Conſtance, im- 
2 | perial cities. I 
Nordlingen, N. of the Danube. 
Memmingen, eaſt. 


Imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates 
more. 


(Black foreſt, N. W. Ir: 
Subject to the | Rhinefield C. Rhinefield and Lauffenb. 489 


1 * of Au- Marquiſate 2 Burgaw Burgaw, eaſt. 650 
1 T it Briſ; , — 
| the il Shan 1 Friburg and Briſac. 389 


Nanu. ] Great part of modern Germany lay in ancient Gaul, as I have 
already mentioned: and the word Germany is of itſelf but modern. Many 
Fanciful derivations have been given of the word ; the moſt probable is, that 
it is compounded of Ger or Gar, and Man ; which, in the ancient Celtic, 
ſignifies a warlike man. 'The Germans went by various other names, ſuch 
as Allemanni, Teutones ; which laſt is ſaid to have been their moſt ancient 
deſignation ; and the Germans themſelves call their country Teutchland. 
 CLimMATE, SEASONS, AND $01L.] The climate of Germany, as in all Ia 
tracts of country, differs greatly, not only on account of the fituation, nort 
eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, but according to” the improvement of the foil, which 
has a vaſt effect on the climate. The moiſt mild and ſettled weather is 
found in the middle of the country, at an equal diſtance from the ſea and 
the Alps. In the north it is ſharp; towards the ſouth it is more tempe- 
rate. | | | 

The ſoil of Germany is not improved to the full by culture; and there- 
fore in many places it is bare and ſterile, though in others it is ſurpriſingly 
fryitful. Agriculture, however, is daily improving, which muſt neceſſarily 
change the moſt barren parts of Germany greatly to their advantage. The 
ſeaſons vary as much as the ſoil. In the ſouth and weſtern parts, they are 
more regular than thoſe that lie near the ſea, or that abound with lakes and 
rivers. The north wind and the eaſtern blaſts are unfavourable to vegetation. 
Upon the whole, there is no great difference between the ſeaſons of Germany 
and thoſe of Great Britain, A908 5 

MovunTaixs.] The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, which di- 
yide it from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bavaria, and Moravia 
from Bohemia. But many other large tracts of mountains are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire. ; 

FoxssTs.] The great paſſion which the Germans have for hunting the 

wild boar, is the realon why perhaps there are more woods and chaces yet 
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Randing in Germany than in many other countries. The Hyrcanian foreſt, 
which in Cæſar's time was nine days journey in length, and fix in breadth, is 


now cut down in many places, or parcelled out into woods, which * 
ticular names. Moſt Ache woods are pine, fir, oak, and beech. (Ach 
vaſt number of foreſts of leſs note in every part of this country; almoſt every 
count, baron, or gentleman, having a chaſe or park adorned with pleaſure- 
houſes, and well ſtocked with game, viz, deer, of which there are ſeven or 
eight ſorts, as roebucks, tags, Kc. of all ſizes and colours, and many of a 
vaſt growth”; plenty of hares, conies, foxes, and boars. They abound ſo 
much alſo with wild fowl, that in many places the peaſants have them, as 
well as veniſon, for their ordinary food. 

Rivers Au DL KES. ] No country can boaſt a greater variety of noble 
large rivers than Germany. At their head ſtands the Danube or Donaw, fo 

ed from the ſwiftneſs of the current, and which ſome pretend to be 
naturally the fineſt river in the world. From Vienna to Belgrade in Hun- 
gary, it is ſo broad, that in the wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, 
ſhips of war have been engaged on it; and. its conveniency for carriage to 
all the countries through which it paſſes is inconceĩvable.— The Danube, 
however, contains a vaſt number of cataracts and whirlpools ; its ſtream is 
rapid, and its courſe, without reckoning turnings and windings, is computed 
to be 1620 miles. The other principal rivers are the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, 
Weſer, and Moſelle. 

The chief lakes of Germany, not to mention many inferior ones, are thoſe 
of Conſtance and Bregentz. Befides theſe are the Chiemſee, or the lake of 
Bavaria ; and the Zirnitzer-ſee in the duchy of Carniola, whoſe waters often 
run off and return again in an extraordinary manner. 

Beſides theſe lakes and rivers, in ſome of which are found pearls, Ger- 
many contains large noxious bodies of ſtanding water, which are next to 
— and afflict the neighbouring natives with many deplorable dif- 
orders. | 

MinzRAL WATERS AND BATHS.) Germany is ſaid to contain more of 
theſe than all Europe beſides. All Europe has heard of the Spa waters 


and thoſe of Pyrmont. Thoſe of Aix la Chapelle are ſtill more noted. 


They are divided into the Emperor's Bath, and the Little Bath, and the 
ſprings of both are ſo hot, that they let them cool ten or twelve hours be- 
— they uſe them. Each of thoſe, and many other waters have their par- 
tizans in the medical faculty; and if we are to believe all they ſay, they 
cure diſeaſes internal and cutaneous, either by drinking or bathing. The 
baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Schwalbach, and Wildun- 
gen, are likewiſe reported to perform their wonders in almoſt all diſeaſes. 
The mineral ſprings at the laſt mentioned place are ſaid to intoxicate as ſoon 
as wine, and therefore they are incloſed. Carlſbad and Baden baths have 
been deſcribed and recommended by many great phyſicians, and uſed with 


great ſucceſs by many royal perſonages. 


After all many are of opinion, that great part of the ſalutary virtues aſcri- 


+ bed to theſe waters is owing to the exerciſes and amuſements of the patients. 


It is the intereſt of the proprietors to provide for both; and many of the Ger. 
man princes feel the benefit of the many elegant and polite inſtitutions for thd 
diverſion of the public. The neatneſs, cleanlineſs, and convenieney of the 
places of public reſort are inconceivable ; and though at firft they are attended 
with expence, yet they more than pay themſelves in a few years, by the com- 
pany which crowd to them from all parts of the world: 4 | 
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Maerats aun mixtrals.] Germany abounds in both. Many 
in the circle of Auſtria, and other of Germany, contains mines of fitver, 
uickſilver, copper, tin, iron, ſulphur, nitre, and vitriol. Salt-petre, 
= falt-pits are found in Auſtria, Bavaria, Sileſia, and the Low- 
er Saxony ; as are carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſpery ſapphire, agate, alabaſter, 
ſeveral ſorts of pearls, turquois ſtones, and the fineſt of rubies, which adorn 
the cabinets of the greateſt princes and virtuoſi. In Bavaria, Tirol, and 
Liege, are quarries of curious marble, ſlate, chalk, ochre, red lead, alum and 
bitumen; beſides other foffils. In ſeveral places are dug up ftones, which 
to a ſlrong fancy repreſent different animals and ſometimes trees of the hu- 
man form. Many of the German circles furniſh coal pits ; and the terra figillats 
of Mentz, with white, yellow, and red veins, is thought to be an antidote 
| againft poiſon. £ 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.) Theſe differ in Germany 
very little, if at all, from the countries already deſcribed ; but naturaliſts are 
of opinion, that had the Germans, even before the middle of this century, 
beef acquainted with agriculture, their country would have been the moft 
fruitful of any in Europe. Even in its preſent, that we may call rude ftate, 
| proviſions are more cheap and plentiful in Germany than in any other 
country perhaps in the world ; witneſs the prodigious armies which the moſt 
uncultivated part of it maintained during the late war, while many of the 
richeſt and molt fertile provinces remained untouched. 

The Rheniſh and Moſelle wines, differ from thoſe of other countries in 
a peculiar lightneſs, and deterſive qualities, more ſovereign in ſome diſeaſes 

than any medicine. | 
- The German wild boar differs in colour from our common hogs, and is 
four times as large. Their fleſh, and the hams made of it, are preferred by 
many, even to thoſe of Weſtmoreland, for flavour and grain. The glutton 
of Germany is ſaid to be the moſt voracious of all animals. Its prey is al- 
moſt every thing that has life, which it can maſter, eſpecially birds, hares, 
. rabbits, goats, and fawns ; whom they ſurpriſe artfully, and devour y. 
On theſe the glutton feeds fo ravenouſly, that it falls into a kind of a torpid 
fate, and not being able to move, he is killed by the huntſmen ; but though 
both boars and wolves will kill him in that condition, they will not cat him. 
His colour is a beautiful brown, with a faint tinge of red. 

Germany yields abundance of excellent heavy horſes ; but their horſes, 
oxen, and ſheep, are not comparable to thoſe of England, probably owing to 
their want of {kill in feeding and rearing them. Some parts of Germany are 
remarkable for fine larks, and great variety of finging birds, which are ſent 
to all parts of Europe. | | 
 PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS. As the empire of Germany 

CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. is a collection of ſeparate 
fates, each having a different government and police, it hath been difficult 
to ſpeak with preciſion as to | ae of its inhabitants ; but lately the 
faullowing eſtimate hath been formed of them. 


Moravia - - 1,100,009 
Auſtrian Sileſia 4 8 - 200,000 
High and Low Luſatia - - 38 ,009 
Circle of Auſtria - - - 41 50,000 
Bavaria - =: - 1,148,435 
Archbiſhopric of Saltzburgh - | - 2 59,000 
Wurtemberg . . - _ $65,890 
Baden r * 200,600 
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92 - „ 1 30,000 
Phe Pris _ 
Eſtates in the Circle of Weſtphalia - 550,000 
Neſt Dillenberg, Siegen, Dietz, and Hadaman 2 . 74699 
Oldenbourg - * 79,071 
ence 2 — * 314,000 
Palatinate of Rhine - - 289,614 
Heſſe Caſſel and — - - 700,000 
Fulda - - | 7,000 
Frankfort on the Main - 42,600 
High Saxony, and Circle of Francoui . - 1,326,041 
Swediſh Pomerania - ; 100,549 
Pruſſian Pomerania — — - - 462,970 
Brandenburg e - 1,007,232 
Gotha ; - 77,898 
Schwartzburgh n and Mansfield - 271,461 
— ©, and Hoh - < - 130,761 
Hanover ?% - - 75, co 
Brunſwick | - — 166,340 
Holſtein — . 4 * . $00,000 
Mecklenburgh . - - 220,000 
Mulhauſen - - - 1 3,000 
Hamburgh | . I - I $0,000 
17,166,368 


This calculation extends only to the principal parts of Germany, and 
when the inferior parts are added, the number in all, including the kingdom 
of Bohemia, is now computed at twenty-ſix millions; and when the land- 
holders become better acquainted with agriculture and cultivation, popula- 
tion muſt naturally increaſe among them. 

The Germans in their perſons are tall, fair, and ſtrong built. The ladies 
have generally fine complexions; and fome of them, eſpecially in Saxony, 
have all the he delicacy of features and ſhape that are ſo bewitching in ſome 
ether countries 

Both men and women affect rich dreſſes, which, in faſhion, are the ſame 2s 
in France and England; but the better fort of men are exceſſively fond of 
gold and filver lace, eſpecially if they are in the army. The ladies at the 
principal courts differ not much in their dreſs from the French and Engliſh, 
ouly they are not fo exceſſively fond of paint as the former. At ſome courts 
they appear in rich furs ; and all of them are loaded with jewels, if they 
can obtain them. The female part of the burghers families, in many ꝙ the 
German towns, dreſs in a very different manner, and ſome of them meoncei- 
yably fantaſtic, as may be feen in many. prints publiſhed in books of travels 
but "in this refpett they are gradually reforming, and many of thetu 
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make quite a different apperrance in their dreſs from what they did thirty 
or forty years ago. As to the peaſantry and labourers, they dreſs as in 
other parts of Europe, according to theit employments, conveniency, and 
eircumſtances. The ftoves made uſe of in Germany are the ſame with thoſe 
already mentioned in the northern nations, and are ſometimes made portable, 
ſo that the ladies carry them to church. In Weſtphalia, and many other 
parts of Germany, they ſleep between two feather- beds, with ſheets ſtitched 
to them, which by uſe becomes a very comfortable parctice. The moſt un- 
happy part of the Germans are the tenants of little needy princes, who 
| ſqueeze them to keep up their own grandeur ; but in general, the circum- 
ſtances of the common people are more comfortable than thoſe of their 
neighbours. 

he Germans are naturally a frank, honeſt, hoſpitable people, free from 
artifice and di — The higher orders are ridiculouſſy proud of titles, 
anceſtry, and The Germans in general, are thought to want ani- 
mation, as their Perſons promiſe more vigour and activity than they com- 
monly exert, even in the field of battle. But when commanded by able ge- 
nerals, eſpecially the Italians, ſuch as Montecuculi and prince Eugene, they 
have done great things both againſt the Turks and the French. The im- 
perial arms have ſeld&m made any remarkable figure againſt either of thoſe 
two nations, or againſt the Swedes or Spaniards, when commanded by 
German generals, This Toff might be wing to the arbitrary obſtinacy 
of the court of Vienna; for in the two laſt wars, the Auſtrians exhibited 
prodigies of military valour and genius. 

Induſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the great characteriſtics of 
the German nation, eſpecially the mechanical part of it. Their works of 
art would be incredible, where they not viſible, eſpecially in watch and clock 
making, jewelery, turnery, ſculpture, drawing, painting, and certain kinds 
of architecture, ſome of which I ſhall have occaſion to mention. The Ger- 
mans have been charged with intemperance in eating and drinking, and 
perhaps not unjuſtly, owing to the vaſt plenty of their country in wine and 
proviſions of every kind. Pur thoſe practices ſeem now to be wearing out. 
At the greateſt tables, though the gueſts drink pretty freely at dinner, yet 
the repalt is commonly finiſhed by coffee, after three or four public toaſts 
have been given. But no people have more feaſting at marriages, funerals, 
and on birth-days, 

The German nobility are generally men of ſo much honour that a ſharper 
in other countries, eſpecially in England, meets with more credit if he pretends 
to be a German, rather than any other nation. All the ſons of noblemen 
inherit their father's titles, which greatly perplexes the heralds and genealo- 
giits of that country. The German huſbands are not quite ſo complail- 
aut as thoſe of ſome other countrics to their ladies, who are not entitled 
to anypre<minence at the table; nor indeed do they ſeem to affect it, 
being farfrom either ambition or loquacity, though they are faid to be 
ſomewhat too fond of gaming. From what has been premiſed, it may 
euſily be conceived, that many of the German nobility, having no other her- 
editary eſtate than a high-ſounding title, eaſily enter into their armies, and 
thoſe of other ſovereigns. Their fondneſs for title is attended with many 
other inconveniencies. Their princes think that the cultivation of their lands, 
though it might treble their revenue, is below their attention; and that, as 
they are a ſpecies of beings ſuperior to labourers of every kind, they would 
demean themſelves in being concerned in the ingrovment . 
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The domeſtic diverſions of the Germans are the ſame as in England; bil- 
Lards, cards, dice, fencing, dancing, and the like. In ſummer, people of 
laſhion repair to places of public reſort, and drink the waters. As to their 
field diverſions, beſides their favourite one of hunting, they have bull and 
bear- haiting, and the like. The inhabitants of Vienna live luxuriouſly, a 
great part of their time being ſpent in feaſting and carouſing; and in win- 
ter, when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen over, and the ground 
covered with ſnow, the ladies take their recreation in ſledges of different . 
thapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, &c. Here the lady fits, 
dreſſed in velvet, lined with rich furs, and * with laces and je wels, hav- 
ing on her head a velvet cap ; and the ſledge is drawn by one horſe, ſtag, or 
other creature, ſet off with plumes of feathers, ribands, and bells. As this 
diverhog is taken chiefly in the night-time, ſervants ride before the fledges 
_ torches, and a gentleman — the fledge behind, guides the 
orſe. ES <= 
RELIGION. ] This is a copious article, but I ſhall confine myſelf to what 
is moſt neceſſary to be known. Before the Reformation introduced by Lu- 
ther, the German biſhops were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of them are at this 
day) of prodigious power and revenues, and were the tyrants of the empe- 
rors as well as the people. Their ignorance was only equalled by their ſuper- 
ſition. The Bohemians were the firtt who had an idea of reformation, 
and made ſo glorious. a ſtand for many years againſt the errors of Rome, that 
they were indulged in the liberty of taking the ſacrament; in both kinds, and 
other freedoms not tolerated in the Romiſh church. This was in a great 
meaſure owing to the celebrated Engliſhman John Wickliffe, who went much 
farther in reforming. the real errgrs of popery than Luther himſelf, though 
he lived about a century and a half before him. Wickliffe was ſeconded by 
John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, who, notwithſtanding the emperor's ſafe- 
conduct, were infamouſly burnt at the council of Conſtance. , 
The Reformation introduced afterwards by Luther *, of which we have 
ſpoken in the Introduction, though it ſtruck at the chief abuſes_in the 
church of Rome, was thought in ſome points (particularly that of conſub- 
ſtantiation, by which the real body of Chriſt, as well as the elements of bread 
and · wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſacrament) to be imperfect. Cal- 
viniſm +, therefore, or the religion of Geneva (as now practiſed in the church 
of Scotland), was introduced into Germany, and is the religion profeſſed in 
the territories of the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of Heffe, and ſome other 
princes, who maintain a parity of orders in the church. Some go ſo far 
as to ſay, that the numbers of proteſtants and papiſts in the empire are now 
almoſt equal. Germany, particularly Moravia and the Palatinate, as alſo 
Bohemia, is over-run with ſectaries of all kinds; aud Jews abound in the 
empire. At preſent, the modes of worſhip and forms of church goverment 
are by the proteſtant German princes conſidered in a civil rather a reli- 
gious light. The proteſtant clergy are learned and exemplary in ther de- 


portment, but the popiſh, ignorant and libertine. 
. B 


* Born in Saxony, in the 1483, began to diſpute the doQrines of the Romiſh 
church, 1517, and died, 1546, in the 63d year of his age. . 


Jobe Calvin was born in the province of Picardy, is the north of France, anno 1506. 


Being obliged to fly from that kingdom, he ſettled at Geneva, io 1559, where he eſla- 


liſhed a agw form of church diſeiplioe, which was ſoon aſter embr-crd by ſeveral na- 
tious add who are now denominated Preſbyterians, and, from their ive] ar- 


he, —ay He died at Genevs, in the year 1364 ; and his writivgs make dine 
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AncnnisRroe AND BISHOP SEES.) Theſe are differently repreſented by 
authors 3 ſome-of whom repreſent Vienna as being a to the archie- 
iſcopal fee of Saltzburg ; and others, as being an archbiſhopric, but depen- 
— immediately upon the po The others are the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
who has under him twelve gans; but one of them, the biſhop of Bam- 
berg, is ſaid to be exempted from its juriſdiction :—Triers has three ſuf. 
fragans ;—Cologne has four :—Magdeburg has five ;—Saltzburg has nine, 
beides Vienna and Bremen three. | | 

At different periods ſinc the Reformation, it has been found expedient 
to ſatisfy the claims of temporal princes, to ſeculariſe the following biſhop-ſees, 
Bremen, Verden, Magdeburg, Minden, Lubec, and Oſnaburg, 
which laſt alternately to the houſes of Bavaria and Hanover, and is at 
preſent held by his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon. Such of thoſe ſees as 
were archbiſhoprics are now conſidered as duchies, and the biſhoprics as prin- 
cipalities. a ; 

— The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an original 
language, and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called High Dut ch, and 
is the mother tongue of all Germany; but varies ſo much in its dialect, that 
the people of one province ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of another. Latin and 
French are the moſt ufeful languages in Germany, when a traveller is igno- 

rant of High Dutch. 
Tue German Pater Noſter is as follows: Unſer Vater, der du bift im him- 
mle. Geheiliget werd den name. Zakomme dein reich. Dein wille geſchehe, 
wie im himmel alſo auch auf erden. Unſer taglich brodt gib uns beute. Unde 
vergib uns unſer ſchuld, als wir vergeben unſern ſchuldigern. Unde fubre uns 
nicht in werſuchung. Sondern erleſe uns von dem boſen. Den dein is das reich, 
und die kraft, und die herr lichłeit, en exvigheit. Amen. 
LIAXN Wo, LEARNED MEN, | No country has produced a greater va- 
AND UNIVERSITIES, riety of authors than Germany, and there 
is no where a more general taſte for reading, eſpecially in the proteſtant coun- 
tries. Printing is encouraged to a fault ; almoſt every man of letters is an 
author; they multiply books without uumber ; thouſands of theſes and diſ- 
putations are — publiſhed ; for no man can be a graduate in their uni- 
verſities, who has not publiſhed one diſputation at leaſt. In this country 
there are 36 univerſities, of which 17 are proteſtant, 17 Roman catholic, 
and two mixed; beſides a vaſt number of colleges, gymnaſia, pedagogies, 
and Latin ſchools. There are alſo many academies and ſocieties for promo- 
ting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, the belles lettres, antiquities, painting, 
ſculpture, archtecture, &c. as the Imperial Leopoldine academy of the nature 
euriofi ; the academy of ſciences at Vienna, at Berlin, at Gottin at Er- 
furth, at Leipfic, at Diuſburg, at Gieſen, and at Hamburg. t Dreſden 
and Nuremberg are academies for painting; at Berlin a royal military aca- 
. demy} and at Augſburg is the Imperial Franciſcan academy of fine arts ; 
to which we may add the Latin ſociety at Jena. Of the public libraries the 
moſt celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttle, Hanover, 
Gottingen, Weymar, and Leipſic. 

Many of the Germans have greatly diftinguiſhed themſelves in various 
branches of learning and ſcience. They have written largely upon the Ro- 
man and canon laws. Stahl, Van Swieten, Stork, H and Haller, 
have contributed greatly to the improvement of phyfic ; Ruvinus and Dille- 
nius, of botany ; Heiter, of anatomy and ſurgery; and Newman, Zimmer- 
man, Pott, and Margraff, of chemiſtry. In aſtronomy, Kepler deſervedly 
obtained a great reputation; and Puffendorf is one of the firſt writers __ 
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the law of nature and nations, and has rn —_ 
the end of the laſt century, and the beginnin preſent, Germany, 
her divines, and —— was fo much involved in diſputes a- 
bout ſyſtematic theology, that few comparatively paid any attention to other 
parts of learning, or to polite literature. The lang alſo, and the ſtyle 
of writing in German books, which at the time of the rmation was pure 
and original, became ridiculous, by a continual intermixture of Latin and 
French words; and though they wefe not underſtood by the people in ge- 
neral, were thought to give an air of ſuperiority to the writers, and were 
therefore much affected. For an opinion prevailed among the learned in 
Germany, and many have not yet diveſted themſelves of it, that compiling 
huge — and larding them with numberleſs quotations from all forts 
of authors, and from all languages, was the true teſt of great erudition. 
Their productions, therefore, became heavy and pedantical, and were in con- 
ſequence diſregarded by other nations. 4 - 

It was about the year 1730, that the proſpects of literature in Germany 

to brighten. Leibnitz and Wolfius opened the way to a better phi- 

loſophy than had hitherto Gottſched, an author and profeſſor at 
Leipſic, who has been greatly honoured by the preſent king of Pruſſia, in- 
troduced a better taſte of writing, by publiſung a German grammar, 
and by inſtitucing a literary ſociety, for voliſhing and reſtoring to its purity - 
the German language, and by promoting the ſtudy of the belles fetten. We 
may conſider this as the epocha, from which the Germans began to write 
with elegance in their own language, upon learned ſubjects, and to free 
themſelves, in a conſiderable degree, from that verboſeneſs and pedantry by 
which they had been characteri About this time ſeveral young men in 
the univerſity of Leipfic, and other parts of Lower Germany, united in 
publiſhing ſome periodical works, calculated for the general entertainment 
of perſons of a littrary taſte. Some of theſe gentlemen afterwards be- 
came eminent authors; and their works are held in Germany in high eſti- 
mation. | 

The ſtyle of preaching among the German divines alſo now underwent a 
confiderable change. began to tranſlate the beſt Engliſh and French 
ſermons, particularly illotſon, Sherlock, Saurin, Bourdaloue, and 


thoſe of 
others. They improved by theſe models : and Moſheim, Jeruſalem, Spal- 
ding, Zolikofer, and others, have publiſhed ſermons which would do eredit to 
any country ; though they {till retain too much of that prolixity, for which 
German divines and commentators have been ſo much cenſured. Nor can it 
be denied, that great numbers of the German preachers, even in large and 
opulent towns, are ſtill too much diſtinguiſhed: by vulgar lan , abſurd 
opinions, and an inattention to the dictates. of reaſon and good — oþ | 

Some of the Engliſh periodical writings, ſuch as the Spectator, Tatler, 
and Guardian, being tranſlated into the German „excited 
emulation among the writers of that country, and a number of periodical pa- 
pers appeared, of various merit. Oue of the firſt and beſt was hed at 
Hamburgh, under the title af The Patriot; in which Dr. the 
late biſhop of Saliſbury, was concerned ; he being-at that time chaplain to 
the Britiſh factory at H » and a confiderable maſter of the German 
language. The late profeſſor Gillert, who is one of the moſt elegant uf the 
German authors, and one of the moſt eſteemed, has greatly contributed ts the 
improvement of their taſte. His way of wiiting s-particularly adapted to 
touch the heart, and to inſpire ſentiments of morality and pietys His fables 
45 2 „ * 


are ſo much read in Germany, that even many of the ladies have them almoſt 
by heart. His comedies are alſo very ny though they are rather too 
ſentimental, and better adapted for the of et than for the ſtage. / 
Haller, the famous phyſician, „Us, Cronegh, Leſſing, Gleim, 
Gerſtenberger, Kleiſt, Klopſtock, » Zacarie, Wieland, and Gthers, 
have excelled in poetry. Schlegel, Cronegh, Leſſing, Wieland, and Wieſe, 
have acquired fame by their dramatic writings. Rabener has, by his ſatirical 
works, immortalized his name among the Germans ; though ſome of his 
pieces are of too local a nature, and too much confined to German cuſtoms, 
manners, and characters, to be read with any high degree of pleaſure by per- 
ſons of other nations. Geſner, whoſe Idylls and Death of Abel have been 
tranſlated into the Engliſh language, is known among us in a more favour- 
able light. 8 | * oft 
- In chemiſtry, and in medicine, the merit of the Germans is very conſpicu- 


ous: and Reimarus, Zimmermann, Abt, Kaeſtner, Segner, Lambert, Mayer, 


Kruger, and Sulger, have acquired fame by their philoſophical writings, 
Buſching is an excellent geographical writer ; and Maſco, Bunau, Putter, 
Gatterer, and Gebaur, have excelled in hiſtorical works. But it cannot be 
denied that the Germans, in their romances, are a century behind us. Moſt 
of their publications of this kind are imitations of ours, or elſe very dry 
and unintereſting ; which perhaps is owing to education, to falſe delicacy, or 
to a certain taſte of knight-errantry, which is ſtill predominant among ſome 
of their novel writers. „ $2747 5.6 ; | 

In works relating to antiquity, and the arts known among the ancients, the 
names of Winckelman, Klog, and Lefling, are familiar with thoſe who are 
Ncilled in this branch of literature. In eccleſiaſtical, philoſophical, and liter- 
ary hiſtory, the names of Albertus Fabricius, Moſheim, Semler, and Bruck- 
er, are well known among us. Raphelius, Michaelis, and Walch, are famous, 
in ſacred literature. Cellarius, Burman, Taubmam, Reithe, Erueſti, Reimarus, 
Havercamp, and Heyne, have publiſhed ſome of the beſt editions of Greek 
and Latin claſſics. A. | 25-7 | | 
It is an unfavourable circymſtance for German literature, that the 
French language ſhould be ſo faſhionable in the German courts inſtead of the 
German, and that ſo many of their princes ſhould give it ſo decided a prefer- 
ence. Even the late king of Pruſſia had ordered the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions of his royal ſociety at Berlin, from the beginning of its inſtitution, to be 
publiſhed in the French tongue : by which, ſome of the Germans think, his 
— has caſt a very undeſerved reproach upon his native language. . 
With reſpect to the fine arts, the Germans have acquitted themſelves to- 
lerably well. Germany has produced ſome good painters, architects, ſculp- 
tors, and engra verz. They even pretend to have been the firſt inventors of 
_ . engraving, etching; and mezzotinto. Printing, if firſt invented in Holland, 

was ſoon after greatly improved in Germany. The Germans are generally 

allowed to be the firſt - inventors of great guns; as alſo of gunpowder 
in Europe, about the year 1320. Germany has likewiſe produced ſome 
excellent muſficians; Handel, Bach, and Haſſe, of whom Handel ſtands at the 
head; and it is acknowledged, that he arrived at the ſublime of muſic, but 
| be bad not the ſmalleſt 'idea of the difference: between muſic and ſentimental 
_ Expreſſion. 1 o se e | | 

Orrs, ToWwN$,/. FORTS, AND OTHER Ef! FICES, This is a copious 
\! /pUBLIC AND PAIVATS ; with occafional eftimates {hea in all countries, 
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| fo in Germany, on account” of the numerous independent. ſtates it es. 
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The reader therefore muſt be contented with the mention of the moſt capital 

places, and their peculiarities. | 
Though Berlin is accounted the capital of all his Prufian majeſty's do- 
minions, and exhibits perhaps the mo illuſtrious example of ſudden im- 
provement that this age can boaſt of ; yet, during the late war, it was found 
a place of no ftrength, and fell twice, almoſt without reſiſtance, into the 
hands of the Auſtrians, who, had it not been for the politeneſs of their — 
m 


, erals, aud their love of the fine arts, which always preſerves mankind 


barbarity and inhumanity, would have levelled it to the ground. 
Berlin lies on the river Spree, and, befides a royal palace, has many other 
ſuperb palaces ; it contains fourteen Lutherian, and eleven Calviniſt churches, 


' belides a popiſh ane. Its ſtreets and ſquares are ſpacious, and built in a very 


regular manner. But the houſes, though neat without, are ill-finiſhed, 
and ill-furniſhed within, and very indifferently provided with inhabitants. The 
king's palace here, and that of prince Henry, are very magnificent build- 
ings: The opera-houſe is alſo a beautiful ſtructure: and the arſenal, which 
is handſorfiely built in the form of a ſquare, contains arms for 200,000 men. 
There are ſundry manufactures in Berlin, and ſeveral ſchools, libraries, and 
charitable, foundations. The number of its inhabitants, according to Buſ- 
ching, in 1755, was 126,661, including the garriſon. In the fame year, 
and according to the fame author, there were no fewer than 443 filk looms, 
149 of half ſilks, 2858 for woolen ſtuffs, 453 for cotton, 248 for linen, 454 
for lace-work, 39 frames for filk ſtockings, and 310 for worſted ones. They 
have here maunfactures of tapeſtry, gold and filver-lace and mirrors. 

The eleQorate of Saxony is, by nature, the richeſt country in Germany, 
if not in Europe; it contains 210 walled towns 61 market-towns, and 
about 3000 villages, according to the lateſt accounts of the Germans them- 
ſelves (to which, however, we are not to give an implicit belief); and the 
revenue, eſtimating each rix dollar at four ſhillings and fix-pence, amonnts 
to the richneſs of 
the (oil, which, if we are to believe Dr. Buſching, produces even diamonds, 
and almoſt all the precious ſtones to be found in the Eaſt Indies and elſe- 
where, and the variety of ſplendid manufactures, that I am apt to believe 
the Saxon princes to have been the moſt moderate and patriotic of any in 
Germany. | | 

We — ſay little more. of Dreſden, the elector of Saxotify's capital, than 
hath been already ſaid of all fine cities, that its fortifications, palaces, pub- 
lic buildings, churches, and charitable foundations, and, above all, its 
ſuburbs, are magnificent beyond all expreſſion ; that it is beautifully 
fituated on both ſides the Elbe; and that it is the ſchool of Germany for 
ſtatuary, painting, enamelling, and carving ; not to mention its mirrors, 


and founderies for bells and cannon, and its foreign commerce carried on by 
means of the Elbe. The inhabitants of Dreſden, by the lateſt accounts, 


amount to 110,000. | 

The city of Leipſic in Upper Saxony, 46 miles diſtant from Drefden, is 
ſituated in a pleaſant and forte plain on the Pleiſſe, and the inhabitants are 
faid to amount to about 40,000. There are alſo large and well built ſub- 
urbs, with handſome gardens. Between theſe ſuburbs and the town is a fine 
walk of lime-trees, which was laid out in the year 1702, and encompaſſes 
the city. Mulberry-trees are alſo planted in the town ditches; but the 
fortifications ſeem rather calculated for the uſe of the inhabitants. to walk 
on, than for defence. The ftreets are clean, commediaus, and 


and ar; lighted in the night with ſeven hundred lamps. Ther 436 
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merchant houſes, and 192 manufactures of different articles, ' as 


paper, Cards, &c. Leipſic has long been diſtinguiſhed for the liberty of 
conſcience allowed here to perſons of different ſentiments in religious mat- 
ters. Here is an univerſity, which is ſtill very conſiderable, with fix churches 
for the Lutherans, theirs being the eſtabliſhed religion, one for the Calviniſts, 
nnd a chapel in the caſtle for thoſe of the Romiſh church. The univerſity- 
| conſiſts of about 26,008 volumes, 6,000 of which are folios. Here is 

alſo a library for the magiſtrates, which conſiſts of about 36, ooo volunies and 
near 2,000 manuſcripts, and contains cabinets of urns, antiques, and med- 
als, with many curioſities of art and nature. The Exchange is an elegant 
x The city of Hanover, the capital of that electorate, ſtands on the river 
Leine, and is a neat, thriving, and agreeable city. In contains about twelve 
hundred houſes among which there is an electoral palace. It carries on 
| ſome manufactures ; in its neighbourhood lie the palace and elegant gar- 
deus of Herenhauſen. The dominions of the electorate of Hanover contain 


about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand people, who live in fifty- eight cities, 


and ſixty market-towns,befides villages. The city and ſuburbs of Bremen, be- 
longing by purchaſe to the ſaid elector, contain about fifty thouſand in- 
habitants, who have a confiderable trade by the Weſer. The other towns 
belonging to this electorate have trade and manufactures ; but in general, 
it muſt be remarked, that the electorate has ſuffered greatly by the acceſſion 
of the Hanover family to the crown of Great Britain. I ſhall here juſt men- 
tion, on account of its relation to our royal family the ſeculariſed biſhopric 
of Oſnaburg, lying between the rivers Weſer and Ems. The chief city, 
Oſnaburgh, has been long famous all over Europe for the manufacture 
known by the name of the duchy, and for the man of the beſt Weſt- 
phalia hama. "The whole revenue of the biſhoprio amounts to about 

o,oool, . pr 
- Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia, which formerly belonged to the kingdom of 
Bohemia, lies on the river Oder, and is a fine city, where all ſe&s of Chriſ- 
tians and Jews are tolerated, but the magiſtracy is Lutheran. Since Sileſia, 
fell under the Pruffian dominion, its trade is improved, being 


very inconfderable before. The manufatures of Silefia which princ- 


pally centre at Breſlau, are numerous. The revenue of the whole is by 


me ſaid to bing his Pruſſian majeſty in near a million ſterling; but this 


| ſum ſeems to be exaggerated ; if, as other authors of good note write, it 
never brought into the houſe of Auſtria above 500,cool. yearly. 
Frankfort on the Maine, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Another of the 
ſame name on the Oder, is ſituated in a healthful, fertile, and delightful coun- 
try, on the river juſt mentioned, by which it is divided into two parts, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the names of Frankfort and Saxenhauſen. The former of 


theſe, being the largeſt, is divided into twelve wards, and the latter into two; 


and both are computed to contain about three thouſand houſes. The for- 
tifications, which are both regular and ſolid, form a decagon, or figure con- 
fiſting of ten baſtions, faced with hewn ſtone ; the ditches are deep, and fil- 
led with fieſh water; and all the outworks are placed before the gates. 
Frankfort is the uſual place of the election and coronation of the kings of 
the Romans, and'vs alſo a free and imperial city. It is a circular. , 
without any fuburbs ; but the ſtreets are gene narrow, /and the houſes 
are moſtly built of timber and plaiſter, and covered with ſlate ; though there 
are ſome handſome private ſtructures, of a kind of red marble, that deſerve 


the name of palaces ; ac the buildings called the Compeſtel and Fronhof, the 


Trier. 
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Trierſhof, the Cullenhof, the German-houſe, an edifice, ſituated near 
the bridge over the Maine, the Heſſe Darmltadtho , the palace of the prince 
de la Tours, and the houſes of the counts of Solms, Schauenburg, and Schon- 
born; and there are three principal ſquares. 

Vienna is the capital' of the circle of Auſtria, and, being the refidence of 
the emperor, is ſuppoſed to be the capital of Germany. It is a noble and 
a ſtrong city, and the princes of the houſe of Anftria have omitted nothin 
that could contribute to its and riches. Vienna contains an ex 
lent univerſity, a bank, which is in the management of ker own 


magiſtrates, 
and a court of commerce immediately ſubject to the aulic council. Its re- 


kgious buildings, with the walks 2222 a fixth part of the 
town ; but the ſuburbs are larger than the city. It would be endleſs ta 
enumerate the many palaces of this. capital, two of which are imperial ; its 
ſquares, academies, and libraries; and among others, the fine one of prince 
Eugene, with his and the imperial cabinets of curioſities. Among its rich 
convents is one for the Scotch nation, built in honour of their countryman 
St. Colman, the patron of Aultria ; and one of the fix gates of this city is 
called the Scots gate, in remembrance of ſome notable exploit performed 
there by the troops of that nation. The inhabitants of Vienna, including the 
ſuburbs, are computed at about three hundred thouſand ; and the encourage- 
ment given them by their ſovckeigne, has rendered this city the rendezvous 
of all the nations around. 

After all that has been ſaid of this ificent city, the moſt candid and 
ſenſible of thoſe who have viſited it, are . from being laviſh in its praiſe. 
The ſtreets, excepting thoſe in the ſuburbs, are narrow and dirty: the 
houſes and furniture of the citizens are greatly diſproportioned to the 
nificence of the palaces, ſquares, and other public buildings; but — { 
the exceſſive impoſts laid by the houſe of Auſtria upon every commodity 
in its dominions, muſt always keep the manufacturing part of their ſubjects 
poor. The emperor Joſeph II became ſenſible of 2 which were plain 
to all the world but his predeceſſors and their counſellors : he examined things 
with his own eyes, and deſcended from that haughtineſs of demeanor which 
rendered the imperial court ſo long di le, and even ridiculous, to the 
reſt of Europe. In general, the condition of the Auſtrian ſubjects has been 
greatly meliorated fince his acceſſion to the imperial throne ; great encourage- 


ment hath been given to the proteſtants, and many of the popiſh religious 


houſes, convents, &c. were ſuppreſſed by him 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES Ia deſcribing the mineral and other 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, ſprings, I anticipated great part of this 
article, which is of itſelf very copious. Every court of Germany produces a 
cabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, ancient and modern. Ihe tun at 
Heidelburgh holds 800 hogſheads, and is generally full of the beſt Rheniſh 


vine, from which ſtrangers are ſeldom ſuffered to retire ſob&. Vienna it- 


ſelf is a curioſity; for here you ſee the { variety of inbabitants that is 

to be met with any where, as Greeks, Tranſylvanians, Sclavonians,, Turks, 
Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, Germans, Poles, Spaniards, French, and Ita- 
lians, in their proper habits. The 1 library at Vienna is a great 
literary rarity, on account of its ancient [t contains upwards 
of 80,000 volumes, among which are many —— manuſcripts in Hebrew, 


Synac, Arabic, Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, and Chineſe ; but the antiqui- 
ty of ſome of them is queſtionable, a New Teftament in Greek, 
tp Saw bans — om ey EE 
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Here are likewiſe many thouſand Greek, Roman, and Gothic 
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dals; with a vaſt collection of other curipſities in art and nature. The vaſt 
Gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles,. and above all, town-houſes in Germany, 
are very curious: they ſtrike the beholder with an idea of rude magniti- 
cence; and ſometimes they have an effect that is preferable even to Greek 
architecture. The chief houſes in great cities and villages have the ſame 


= 


e, probably, as they had 400 years ago ; and their fortifications 
conſiſt of a brick wall, trenches filled with water, and baſtions or 
4. | 


Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief natural 


euriolities of Germany. 


near Blackenburg, exactly 
and of many ftones which ſeem to be petrifactions of fiſhes, 


leaves. 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] 


Mention is made of a cave near Blackenburg in 
Hartz- foreſt, of which none have yet found the end, though many have ad- 
vanced into it for 20 miles; but the moſt remarkable curibſity of that kind is 
near Hammelen, about 3o miles from Hanover, where at the mouth of a cave 
ſtanda a monument which commemorates the loſs of 1 30 children who were 
there ſwallowed up in 1284. Though this fact is very ftrongly attetted, it 
has been diſputed by ſome critics. 


repreſenti 


requent mention is made of two rocks 
two monks in their proper habits; 


frogs, trees, and 


Germany has vaſt advantages in 


point of commerce, from its fituation in the. heart of Europe, and perforated 


as it were with great rivers. 


Its native materials for commerce (beſides the 


mines and minerals I have already mentioned) are hemp, hops, flax, aniſe, 
cummin, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, varicty of excellent roots and 
pot-herbs, and fine fruits, equal to thoſe of France and Italy. Germany ex- 
ports to other countries, corn, tobacco, horſes, lean cattle, butter, cheeſe, 
honey, wax, wines, linen and woollen yarn, ribands, filk and cotton ſtuffa, toys, 
turnery wares in wood, metals, and ivory, goat-ſkins, wool, timber both for 
ſhip-building and houſes, cannon and Hullets, bombs and bomb ſhells, iron 
plates and ftoves, tinned plates, ſteel work, copper, braſs-wire, porcelain the 


f 


fineſt 


yu 


earth, earthen-ware, glaſſes, mirrors, hogs, briſtle 


s, mum, beer, 


tartar, {malts, zaffer, Pruſſian blue, printer's ink, and many other things. 
Some think that the balance of trade between England and Germany is to 
the diſadvantage of the former; but others are of a different opinion, as they 
cannot import coarſe woollen manufactures, and ſeveral other commodities, 
ſo cheap from any other country. , X 

The revocation of the edi& of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. which obliged 
the French proteftants to ſettle in different parts of Europe, was of infinite 
fervice to the German manufactures. They now make velvets, filks, Rtuffs 
of all kinds, fine and coarſe ; linen and thread, and every thing: neceffary for 
7 The. porcelain of. Meiſſen, in the electorate of 


wear, to great perfection. 
Saxony, and fts paintings, exceed that of all the wo 


TzxaDinG,comPanies.] The Afiatic company o 


f Embden, eftabliſhed by 


his preſent Pruſſian majetty, was, excluſive of the Hanſeatic league, the only 
commercial company in Germany; but no ſhips have been ſent out fince 


the year 


1760. 


The heavy 
deen the cauſe of its total annihilation. In the great cities of 
and extenſive partnerſhips in trade ſubfilt. 

.ConsTITUTION AND'GOVERNMENT.] Almo 
(and there are about 300 of them) is arbitrary with regard to the 
ment of his-own eſtates ; but the whole of them form a great 
* governed by political laws, at the head of which is the emyeror, and 
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confederacy, 
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taxes that his majeſty laid on the company, has 
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in the collective body, or the diet, is not directorial, but executive: 
but even that gives him vaſt influence. The ſupreme power in Germany 
is the diet, which is compoſed of the emperor, or, in his 1 of his com- 
miſſary, and of the three colleges of the empire. The firſt of theſe is the 
electoral college; the ſecond is the college of princes; and the third, the 
college of Imperial towns. 

The empire was hereditary under the race of Charlemagne, but after this 
became elective ; and in the beginning, all the princes, nobility, and depu- 
ties of cities, enjoyed the privilege, of voting. In the reign of Henry V. the 
chief afficers of the empire altered the mode of election. in their own favour. 
In the year 1239 the number of electors was reduced to ſeven. One elec- 
tor was added in 1649, and another in 1692. | 

The dignity of the empire, though elective, has for ſome centuries be- 
longed to the houſe of Aultria, as being the moſt powerful of the German 
princes ; but by French management, upon the death of Charles VI. grand- 
father, by the mother's fide, to the eniperor Joſeph II, the elector of Ba- 
varia was choſen to that dignity, and died, as it is ſuppoſed, heart-broken, 
after a ſhort uncomfortable reign. The power of the emperor is regulated 
by the capitulation he figns at his election; and the perſon, who in Ris life- 
time is choſen king of the Romans, ſucceeds without a new election to the 
empire. He can confer titles and infranchiſements upon cities and towns; 
but as emperor he can levy no taxes, nor make war nor peace without the 
conſent of the diet. When that conſent 1s obtained, every prince muſt con- 
tribute his quota of men and money, as valued in the martriculation roll, 
though perhaps as an elector or prince, he may eſpouſe a different fide 
from that of the diet. This forms the intricacy of the German conſtitution ; 
for George II. of England, as elector of Hanover, was obliged to furniſh 
his quota againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and alſo againſt the king of Pruſſia, 
while he was fighting for them both. The emperor claims a precedency 
for his ambaſſadors in all Chriſtian courts. 

The nine electors of the empire have each a particular office in the Im- 
perial court, and they have the ſole election of the emperor. They are in 
order, 

Firft, The archbiſhop of Mentz, who is high chancellor of the empire when 
in Germany. 

Second, 'The archbiſhop of Triers, who is high chancellor of the empire 
in France. 

Third, the archbiſhop of Cologne, who is the ſame in Italy. 

The king, or rather ele&tor of Bohemia, who is cup-bearer. 

The elector of Bavaria, who is grand ſewer, or officer who ſerves out the 
feaſts. 

The elector of Saxony, who is the great marſhal of the empire. 

The elector of Brandenburg (now king of Pruſſia), who is great chamber - 
lain. 

The elector Palatine, who is great ſteward : and, 

The clector of Hanover (king of Great Britain,) who claims the poſt of 
arch-treaſurer. X 

It is neceſſary for the emperor, before he calls a diet, to have the advice 
of thoſe members ; and daring the vacancy of the Imperial throne, the elec- 


tors of Saxony and Bavaria have juriſdiction, the former over the northern, 


and the latter over the ſouthern circles. | 
The eceleſiaſtical princes are as abſolute as the temporal ones in their ſe- 
veral daminions. The chief of theſe, beſides the three eccleſiaſtical elec» 
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tors already mentioned, are the archbiſhop of Saltzburgh, the biſhops of 
Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, Wurtzburgh, Straſburgh, Oſnaburg, 
Bamberg, and Paderborn. Beſides theſe, are many other eccleſiaſtical 
princes. Germany abounds with many abbots and abbeſſes, whoſe juriſ- 
ditions are likewiſe abſolute, and ſome of them very conſiderable, and 
all of them are choſen by their ſeveral chapters. The chief of the ſecular 
rinces are the Landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of Brunſwick, Wolfenbuttle, 
irtemberg. Mecklenburgh, Saxe-Gotha, the marquiſſes of Baden and 
- Culmbach, with the priaces of Naſſau, Anhalt, Furſtenburg, and many 
others, who have all high titles, and are ſovereigns ia their own dominions. 
The free cities are likewiſe ſovereign ſtates; thoſe which are Imperial, or 
compole part ofthe diet, bear the Imperial eagle in their arms; thoſe which 
are —— of which we have ſpoken in the Introduction, have ſtill 
pu privileges and immunities, but they ſubſiſt no longer as a political 
y. 


The Imperial chamber, and that of Vienna, which is better known by the 
name of the Aulic- council, are the two ſupreme courts for determining the 
t cauſes of the empire, ariſing between its reſpective members. The 
Faperial council conſiſts of 50 judges or aſſeſſors. The preſident and four of 
them are appointed by the emperor, and each of the ele&ors chuſes one, 
and the other princes and ſtates the reſt. This court is at preſent held at 
Wetzlar, but formerly reſided at Spire; and cauſes may be brought before 
it by appeal. The Aulic-council was originally no better than a revenue 
court of the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, As that family's power 
increaſed, the juriſdiction of the aulic-council was extended ; and at laſt, to 
the great diſguſt of the princes of the empire, it uſurped upon the powers 
of the fimpenial chamber, and even of the diet. It couſiſts of a pre- 
ſident, a vice-chancellor, a vice-preſident, and a certain number? of aulic- 
counſellors, of whom fx are proteſtants, beſides other officers, but the em- 
peror in fact is maſter of the court. Theſe courts follow the ancient laws 
of the empire for their guides, the golden bull, the paciſication of Paſſau, and 
the civil law. | 
Beſides theſe courts of juſtice, each of the nine circles I have already men- 
tioned has a director to take care of the peace and order of the circle. 
"Theſe directors are commonly as follow: For Weſtphalia, the biſhop of 
Munſter, or duke of Neuburg. For Lower Saxony, the ele&or of Hano- 
ver, or Brandenburgh. For Upper Saxony, the elector of Saxony. For 
the Lower Rhine, the archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Upper Rhine, the 
elector Palatine, or biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, the biſhop of Bam- 
berg, or marquis of Culmbach. For Swabia, the duke of Wirtemburgh, 
or biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavaria, the elector of Bavaria, or archbiſhop 
of Saltzburgh ; and for Auſtria, the archduke of Auſtria, his imperial 
Ye 
| pon any great emergency, after the votes of the diet are collected, and 
ſentence pronounced ; the emperor, by his prerogative, commats the execu- 
tion of it to a —— prince or princeſs, hoſe troops live at free quar- 
ters upon the eſtates of the delinquent party, and he is obliged to, make 
all expences ; upon the whole, the conſtitution of the Germanic body is of 
itſelf a ſtudy 2 ſmall difficulty. But however plaufibly invented the 
ſeveral checks upon the imperial power may be, it is certain that the houſe 
of Auſtria has more than once endangered the liberties of the empire, and 
they have been ſaved by France. Lately, indeed, the houſe of Auſtria has met 
with a powerful oppolition from the houſe of Brandenburgh, 1 


. 


* 
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of che activity and abilities of the preſent king of Pruſſian. Before I cloſe 
this head, it may be neceffary to inform the reader of the meaning of a term 
which has of late up_y appeared in the German hiſtory, I mean that of 
the Pragmatic Santtion. This is no other than a provifion made by the em- 
peror Charles VI. for preſerving the indiviſibility of the Auſtrian dominions 
in the perfon of the next deſcendant of the laſt poſſeſſor, whether male or fe- 
male. This proviſion has been often difputed by other branches of the houſe 
of Auſtria, who have been occaſionally ſupported by France from political 
views, though the pragmatic ſanction is ſtrongly guarantied by almoſt all the 
powers of Europe. The late emperor, elector of Bavaria, and the late kin 
of Poland, attempted to overthrow it, as being deſcended from the daughters 
of the emperor Joſeph, elder brother — Charles VI. It has likewiſe been 
in and again oppoſed by the court of Spain. 

"io of The — © of the German princes are fo large as to he aſl. 
fi to viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleafure ; nor are they en- 
tirely without redreſs when they ſuffer any grĩievance; they may appeal to 
the general diet or great council of the empire for relief. "The ſubjects 
of the petty princes, in Germany are generally the moft unhappy ; for 
theſe princes, affeCting the grandeur and ſplendor of the more powerful, 
in the number and appearance of their officers and domeſtics, in their pa- 
laces, gardens, pictures, curioſities, guards, bands of mufic, tables, dreſs, 
and furniture, are obliged to ſupport all this vain pamp and parade, at the 
expence of their vaſſals and dependents, With reſpect to the burghers 
and peaſants of Germany, the former in many places enjoy great privileges; 
the latter alfo, in ſome parts, as in Franconia, Swabia, and on the Rhine, 
are generally a free people, or perform only certain ſervices to their ſupe- 
riors, and pay the taxes; whereas in the marquifate of Brandenburgh, Po- 
merania, Luſatia, Moravia, Bohemia, Auſlria, &c. they may juſtly be deno- 
minated ſlaves, though in different degrees. 

Revexuts.] The only revenue falling under this head is that of the em- 
peror, who, as ſuch, hath an annual income of about 5 or GO pounds 
ſterling, ariſing from ſome inconſiderable fieſs in the Black Foreſt. The 
Auſtrian revenues are immenſe, and are thought to amount to 7,000,000 
ſterling in Germany and Italy; a ſum that goes far in thoſe coudtries. 


The father of the late king of Pruſſia, whoſe revenues were not near ſo extenſive 


as thoſe of his ſon, though he maintained a large army, was ſo good an c- 
nomiſt that he left 7,000.cc0 flerling in his coffers ; and ſome have thought 
that Silefia alone brings above half a million ſterling every year to this king. 
To behold the magnificence of many of the German courts, a ſtranger is apt 
to conceive very high ideas of the incomes of their Princes z which is owing 
to the high price of money in that country, and conſequently the low price 
of proviſions and manufactures. In fact, though it is plain that ſome princes 
have much larger revenues than others, yet we cannot ſpeak with any tole- 
rable preciſion ou a ſubject of ſuch variety and uncertainty, and which com- 
prehends ſo many independent ſtates. | 

Mititaxy STRENGTH.] During the two. laſt wars, very little regard 
was paid in carrying them on, to the ancient German conſtitutions, the 
whole management being engroſfed by the head of the houſe of Auſtria. 
The elector of Mentz keeps whet is called a matriculation book or regilter, 
which, among other letters, contains the aſſeſſments of men and money, 
which every prince and ſtate who are members of the empire, is to advance 
when the army of the empire takes the field. The contributions in money 


arg called Roman months, on account of the monthly aſſeſſments, paid * 
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the emperors when they viſited Rome. Thoſe aſſeſſments, however, are 
ſubject to great mutability. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that upon a mode- 
rate computation the ſecular princes of the empire can bring to the field 
379,000 men, and the eccleſiaſtical 74, 500, in all 453,500 ; of. thoſe the 
emperor, as head of the houſe of Auſtria, is ſuppoſed to furniſh 90, ooo. 


The elector of Mentz may mai” ain - - 6000 
The elector of Triers - - - Coo 
The elector of Cologne - - - 6000 
The biſhop of Munſter - - - 8000 
The biſhop of Liege - - — 8000 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburg - - 8000 
The biſhop of Wurtzburg - - - 2000 
The biſhop of Bamberg - - oo 
The biſhop of Paderborn - - 3000 
The biſhop of Oſnaburg - . - 2500 
'The abbot of Fulda - - - oo 
The other biſhoprics of the empire - - - Goo 
The abbies and provoſtſhips of the empire - - 8000 
Total of the eccleſiaſtical princes - - 74500 
The emperor, for Hungary - - - $0000 
for Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia = 30000 
for Auſtria, and other dominions - $0000 
The king of Pruſſia - - - 40000 
The elector of Saxony - - - - 25000 
The elector Palatine - - - 1 5000 
The duke of Wirtemburg . - 15000 
The landgrave of Heſle Caſſel . - 1500 
The prince of Baden - . - 10000 
The elector of Hanover - - 30000 
The duke of Holſtein . - | - 12000 
The duke of Mecklenburg - - - 15000 
The prince of Anhalt 6000 
The prince of Lawenburg - - - G6ooo 
The elector of Bavaria - - 30000 
The dukes of Saxony - . — 10009 
The prince of Naſſau - - — 10000 
The othe princes and imperial towns - . Sooo 
The ſecular princes . | - . 379900 
The ec ical princes - - 74500 
453509 


By this computation, which is far from being exaggerated, it appears 
that the emperor and empire form the moſt powerful government in Eu- 
rope; and if the whole force was united, and properly directed, Germany 
would have nothing to fear from any of its ambitious neighbours. But 
the different tereſſs purſued by the ſeveral princes of Germany, render 

the power of the emperor of little conſquence, except with regard to his 
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own forces, which are indeed very formidable. The imperial army was com- 
puted in 1775, to amount to two hundred thouſand. 

ImPpERIAL, ROYAL, AND OTHER The emperor of Germany pretends 

TITLES, ARMS, AND ORDERS. { to be ſucceſſor to the emperors of 
Rome, and has long, on that account, been admitted to a tacit precedency 
on all public eccafions anwng the powers of Europe. Auſtria 1s but an arch- 
dukedome ; nor has he, as the head of that houſe, a vote in the election of 
emperor, which is limited to Bohemia. Innumerable are the titles of prin- 
cipalities, dukedoms, baronies, and the like, with which ke is veſted as arch- 
duke. The arms of the empire are a black eagle with two heads, hoverin 
with expanded wings, in a held of gold; and over the heads of the eagle is 
ſeen the imperial crown. On the breatt of the eagle is an eſcutcheon quar- 
terly of eight, for Hungary, Naples, Jeruſalem, Arragon, Anjou, Gelders, 
Brabant, and Barr. It would be as uſeleſs as difficult to enumerate all the 
different quarterings and armorial bearings of the archducal family. Every. 
elector, and indeed every independent prince of any importance in Germany, 
claims a right of inſtituting orders; but the emperors pretend that they are 
not admiſſible unleſs confirmed by them. The emperors of Germany, as well 
as the kings of Spain, confer the order of the Golden Fleece, as deſcended 
from the houſe of Burgundy. The empreſs dowager Eleonora in 1662 and 
1666, created two orders of ladies, or female knights ; and the lite empreſs 
queen inſtituted the order of St. Tereſa. 

The order of the Golden Fleece was inſtituted at Bruges, in Flanders, on 
the 10th of January 1429, by Philip duke of Burgundy, on the day of his 
marriage with his third wife. It is ſuppoſed that he choſe the badge, it be- 
ing the chief of the ſtaple manufactures of his country. It at firſt conſiſted of 
thirty knights, including the ſovereign, who were of the firſt families in the Low 
Countries, and it {till continues to be claſſed with the mott illuſtrious orders 
of knighthood in Europe. At preſent there are two branches of it; of the 
one, the emperor 1s ſovereign, and the king of Spain of the other ; all muſt 
prove their noble deſcent from the twelfth century. 'The motto of the order 
is © Pretium non vile laborum.” The Teutonic order owed its origin to ſome 
religious Germans in Jeruſalem during the cruſades, whe aſſumed the title of 
Teutonic knights, or brethren of the hoſpital of our Lady of the Germans 
of Jeruſalem.” Conrade duke of Swabia invited them into Pruſſia about the 
year 1230, ſoon after they conquered Pruſſia for themielves, and became one 
of the moſt powerful orders in Europe. By the order dividing againſt itfelf 
they afterwards loſt their power and poileſſions ; and Albert marquis of 
Brandenburgh, grand-maſter of the order, on his abjuring popery, abdica- 
ted the grand-maſterſhip, ſubdued Pruſſia, and expelled all the papiſts who 
followed not his example. The order is now divided into two branches : 
the proteſtant branch, who have a houſe at Utrecht, hath been noticed in 
our accounts of orders in the Netherlands—that for papiſts, hath a houſe 
at Mergenheim in Germany, and the members muſt take the oath of celiba- 
cy. The enſign worn by this branch is worn round the neck, pendent to a 

old chain. | 
; The time of the inſtitution of the © Order of the Red Eagle” is uncertain. 
The margrave of Bareith is ſovereign thereof, and it is generally beſtowed ou 
eral officers. In the year 1690, John George, elector of Saxony, and 
rederick III. ele&or of Brandenburgh, on terminating their diſputes, eſta- 
bliſhed the Order of Sincerity,” as a confirmation and ſecurity er of 
their amity. The knights of this order wear a bracelet of gold ; on one fide 
# * are 
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are the names of the two princes, with this device, Amiti# fencere z on this 
ether ſide are two armed hands, joined together, and placed on two fwords, 
with two palm branches croſſed, with this motto, Unis pour jam ais. 

Iohn George, duke of Saxe Weiſſenfels, inſtituted the“ Order of the 
Noble Paſſion,” in the year 1704, of which the duke is the ſovereign. Each 
knight of the order is to contribute to the maintenance of the maimed or de- 
cayed ſoldiers.in the ſervice of the ſovereign. In the year 1709, Louiſa Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Philip duke of Saxe Merſburg, revived the © Order of the 
Death: Head, firſt inſtituted in 1652, by her father the duke of Wirtem- 
burg. A pri of taat houſe alone can be ſovereign of it, and none but 
women of virtue and merit (birth and fortune not regarded) can be received 
into it. They are to avoid gaming, theatrical amuſements, and luxuries 
of all kinds: The badge of the order is a death's head enamelled white, 
ſurmounted with a croſs pattce black: above the croſs pattee, another croſs 
compoſed of five jewels, by which it hangs to a black ribband edged with 
white, and on the ribband theſe words, mementos mori, worn at the breaſt. 


The great order of Wirtemburg, is that * of the Chace,” inſtituted in the 


year 1702, by the then duke, and improved in the year 1719. On the left 
fide of the coat is a ſilver ſtar embroidered, of the fame figure as the bage, 
in the middle of a green circle, with the motto, Amicitie, Virtutiſque Fedus. 
The feſtival of this order is on St. Hubert's day, he being the patron of 
ſportſmen. 
5 the year 1709, the elector Palatine revived the Order of St. Hu- 
bert,” firſt inſtituted by a duke of Juliers and Cleves, in memory of a vic- 
tory, gained by him on St. Hubert's day, in 1447. All the knights have 
either military employments or penſions. The archbiſhop of Saltzburgh in 
L701, inſtituted the ©. Orders of St. Rupert, in honour of the founder and 
parton of the ſee he held, and as the apoſtle of his country. As the arch- 
biſhop is the richeſt and moſt powerful prince of Bavaria next to the elector, 
his order is in good eſteem. In the year 1729, Albert, clector of Bavaria, 
inſtituted the © Order of St. George, the Defender of the Immaculate Conception.” 
Theknights of which are obliged to prove their nobility by father and 
mother for five generataions. | 

The © Order of the Golden Lion,” inſtituted by the preſent landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel, is equally a military and civil order, but moſtly conferred on 
general officers. The preſent landgrave hath alſo inftituted the military 
Order of Merit, the badge of which, is a gold crofs of eight points 
enamelled white, and in the centre this motto, Pro Virtue et Fidelitate ;”” 
it is worn at the coat button-hole, pendent to a blue riband edged with 
ſilver. ; | 

H:tsToxy.] The manners of the ancient Germans are welb deſcribed by 
the elegant and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. | They were 
| a brave and independent race of men, and particularly diſtinguiſhed by their 
love of liberty and arms. They oppoſed the force of the Roman empire, 
not in its origin or its decline, but after it had arrived at maturity, aud 
{ill continued in its full vigour. The country was divided into a+ number- 
of principalities, independent of each other, though occafionally connected by 
a military union for defending themſelves againft ſuch enemies as threatened 
the liberties of them all. At length the Roman connected with 
artifice, prevailed over a great part of Germany, and it was reduced to the 
condition of a province. When the Roman empire was ſhattered by the 
northern. barbarians, Germany was over-run.by the Franks about the year 
480, and a conſiderable part of it long remained in ſubjection to earls and 
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marquiſſes of that nation. In this ſituation Germany continued, notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of particular chieftains, or princes, to reduce the reſt 
into ſubjection, until the b ginning of the ninth century: then it was that 
Charlemagne, one of thoſe eccentric and ſuperior geniuſes who ſome- 
times ſtart up in a barbarous age, firſt extended his military power, and 
afterwards his civil authority over the whole of this empire. The poſterity 
of Charl-mage inherited the empire of Germany untill the death of Lewis. 
III. in the year 911, at which time the different princes, affuming their 
original independence, rejected the Carlovinian line, and placed Conrade, 
duke of Franconia, on the throne. © Since this time, Germany has 
ever been conſidered as an elective monarchy. Princes of different fam- 
ties, according to the prevalence of their intereſt and arms, have mount- 
ed the throne. Of theſe the moſt conſiderable, until the Auſtrian line 
acquired the imperial power, were the houſes of Saxony, Franconia, and 
Swabia. The reigns of thele emperors contain nothing more remarkable 
than the conteſts between them and the popes. From hence, in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, aroſe the factions of the Guelphs and 
Gibbelines, of which the former was attached to the pope and the latter 
to the emperor ; and both by their violence and inveteracy, tended to diſ- 
quiet the empire for ſeveral ages. The emperors too were often at war with 
the Turks, and ſometimes the German princes, as happens in all elective 
kingdoms, with one another about the ſucceſſion. But what more deſerves 
the attention of a judicious reader than all thoſe noiſy but unintereſting diſ- 
putes, is the progreſs of government in Germany, which was in ſome meaſ- 
ure oppoſite to that of the other kingdoms” of Europe. When the em- 
pire, raiſed by Charlemagne, fell aſunder, all the different independent 
princes aſſumed the right of election; and thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the 

name of electors, had no peculiar or legal influence in a appointing a ſucceſſor 
to the impertial throne ; they were only the officers of the king's houſhold, 
his ſecretary, his ſtewards, chaplain, marſhal, or maſter of his horſe, &. By 
degrees, as they lived near the king's perſon, and, like all other princes, had 
independent territories belonging to them, they increaſed their influence and 
authority; and in the reigu of Otho III. of the houſe of Saxony, in the year 
984, acquired the ſole right of electing the emperor *. Thus, while in other 

kingdoms of Europe, the dignity of the great lords, who were all originally 
allodial, or independent barons, was diminiſhed by the power of the king, as 
in France, and by the influence of the people, as in Great Britain; in Ger- 

many, on the other hand, the power of the electors was raiſed upon the ruins 

of the emperor's ſupremacy, and of the people's juriſdiction. Otho I. having, 

in the year g62, united Italy to the empire of Germany, procured a decree | 
from the clergy that he and his ſucceſſors ſhould have the power of nominating 

the pope, and of granting inveſtitures to biſhops. Henry V. a weak and 
wicked prince, in the year 1127, furrendered up the right of inveſtiture and 

and other powers, to the diſgrace of the imperial dignity : but pope Benedict 

XII. refuſing abſolution to — V. of Bavaria, in 1338, it was declared, in 

the diet of the empire, that the majority of ſuffrages of the electoral college 

ſhould confer the empire without the conſent of the pope, that he had no 

ſuperiority over the emperor, nor any right to reject or to approve of elections. 

Iu 1438, Albert II. archduke of Auſtria, was elected emperor, and the im- 


* Wiquefort saith, that nothing was ſetried as to the number of eld rs. or the elec- 
total dignity, till Charles IV. who was choſen emperor in 1347, and made thet fs mous, 
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perial dignity continued in the male line of that family ſor three hundred 


years. One of his ſucceſfors, Maximilian, married the heireſs of Chatles due 
of Burgundy, whereby Burgundy, and the ſeventeen provinces of the Nethet- 
lands, were annexed to the houſe of Auſtria. Charles V. grandſon of Max- 
imilian, and heir to the kingdom of Spain, in right of his mother, was cleted 
emperor in the year 1519. Under him Mexico and Peru were conquered by 
the Spaniards, and in his reign happened the reformation of religion in ſeveral 
parts of Germany, which however was not confirmed by public authority till 
the year 1648, by the treaty of Weltphalia, and in the reigu of Ferdinand III. 
The reign of Charles V. was continually diſturbed by his wars with the Ger- 
man princes and the French king Francis I. Though ſueceſsful in the be- 
ginning of his reign, his good fortune toward the concluſion of it began to 
forſake him; which, with other reaſons, occaſioned his abdicat ion of the crown. 
His brother, Ferdinand I. who, in 1558, ſucceeded to the throne, proved 
a moderate prince with regard to religion. He had the addreſs to get his ſou 
Maximilian declared king of the Romans in his own lifetime, and died in 1564. 
By his laſt will he ordered, that i either his own male iffue, or that of his 
brother Charles, ſhould fail, his Auſtrian eſtates ſhould'revert to his ſecond dau 


ghter Anne, wife to the elector of Bavaria, and her iſſue. * 


I mention this deſtination, as it gave riſe to the late oppoſition made by 
the houſe of Bavaria to the pragmatic ſanction, in favour of the late empreſs 
queen of Hungary, on the death of her father Charles VI. The reign of 
Maximilian II. was diſturbed with internal commotions, and an invaſion from 
the Turks; but he died in peace, in 1576. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Rodolph, who was involved in wars with the Hungarians, and in differences 
with his brother Matthias, to whom he ceded Hungary and Auſtria in his 
life-time. He was ſucceeded in the empire by Matthias, under whom the 
reformers, who went under the names of Lutherans and Calviniſts, were ſo 
much divided among themſelves, as to threaten the empire with a civil war. 
The ambition of Matthias at laſt reconciled them; but the Bohemians re- 
volted, and threw the imperial commiſſaries out of a window at Prague. This 
gave riſe to a ruinous war, whick*laſted thirty years. Matthias thought to 
have exterminated both parties; but they formed a confederacy, called the 
Evangelic League, which was counterbalanced by a Catholic League. 

Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded by his couſin Ferdinand II. but 
the Bohemians offered their crown to Frederic the elector Palatine, the molt 
powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and ſon- in- law to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, James I. That prince was incautious enough to accept of the crown ; 
but he Joſt it, being entirely defeated by the duke of Bavaria and the imperial 
generals, at the battle of Prague: and he was alſo deprited of his on elec- 
torate, the beſt part of which was giver to the duke of Bavaria. ' Theoproteſ- 
tant princes of Germany, however, had among them at this time many able 
commanders, who were at the head of armies, and continued the war with 

eat firmneſs and intrepidity; among them were the margrave of Baden 
Dourlach ; Chriſtian duke of Brunſwick, and count Mansfield; the laſt was 


one of the beſt generals of the age. Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark; dechir- 


ed for them; and Richelieu, the French mintiter;) was not fond of feeing' the 
houſe of Auſtria aggrand d. The emperor, on the other hund, had excel- 
lent generals; and Chriſtian having put himſelf at the head of the evangelieal 
league, was defeated by 'Filly, an imperaliſt of great reputation in war. Fer- 
dinand made fuch a uſe of his advantages obtamed ever che = feſtakts; that 
they formed a freſh confederacy at Leipfic, of hich the c ated Guſtavns 
Adolphus, xing of Sweden, was at the Bel. I hare Hready dc ſeribed bis: 
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mating victories and progreſs, till he was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 
1632. But the proteſtant cauſe did not die with him. He had brgught up 
a ſet of heroes ſuch as the duke of Saxe Weimar, Torſtenſon, Banier, and 
others, who ſhouk the Auſtrian power, till, under the mediation of Sweden, 
a general peace was concluded among all the powers at war, at Munſter, in 
year 1648 ; which forms the baſis of the preſent political ſyſtem of 


F 


Ferdinand II. died in 1637; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand III. 
who died 1657, and was ſucceeded by the emperor Leopold, a ſevere unami- 
able, and aot very fortunate prince. He had two great powers to contend 
with ; Fraace on the one fide, and the Turks on the other; and was a loſer 
in his war with both. France took from him Alſace, and many other 
frontier places of the empire ; and the Turks would have taken Vienne, 
had not the ſiege been raiſcd by John Sobieſki, king of Poland. Prince 
Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in arms about the year 1697, ; 
and being one of the imperial generals, gave the Turks the firſt checks they 
received in Hungary, and by the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, Tranſylvania 
was ceded to the emperor. The empire, however, could not have withſtood 
the power of France, had not the prince of Orange, afterwards king Wil- 
liam III. of Eagland, laid the foundation of the grand confederacy againſt 
the French power, the conſequences of which have been already deſcribed. 
The Hungarians, ſecretly encouraged by the French, and exaſperated by 
the unfeeling tyranny of Leopold, were it in arms, under the protection of 


the Parte or Turks, when that prince died in 1705. 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who put the electors of Cologne 
and Bavaria to the ban of the empire ; but being very ill ſerved by prince 
Lewis of Baden, the general of the empire, the French partly recovered 
their affairs, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats. The duke of Marl- 
borough, though he obtained very ſplendid victories, had not all the ſucceſs 
he expected or deſerved. Joſeph himſelf was ſuſpeRed of a defign to ſub- 
vert the Germanic libertics ; and it was plain, by his conduct, that he expec- 
ted England ſhould take the labonring oar in the war, which was chiefly 
carried on for his benefit. The Engliſh were diſguſted at his lowneſs and 
ſelfiſhneſs ; but he died in 1711, before he had reduced the Hungarians ; 
and leaving no male iſſue, was ſucceeded in the empire by his brother Charles 
VI. whom the allies were endeavouring to place on the throne of Spain, in 
oppoſition to Philip duke of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis XIV. 

When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, Charles at firſt made a 
ſhew as if he would continue the war; but found himſelf unable, now that 
he was forſaken by the Engliſh. He therefore was obliged to conclude a 
peace with France at Baden, in 1714, that he might attend the progreſs of 
the Turks in Hungary, where they received a total defeat from prince Eu- 
gene, at the battle of Peterwaradin. They received another of equal im- 
rtance from the ſame general in 1717, befoxe Belgrade, which fell into 
hands of the imperialiſts ; and next year peace of Paſſarowitz, be- 
them and the Turks, was concluded. Charles employed every: mipute 
is leiſure ia making arrangements for ancreaſing and preſerving hiz here- 

dominions in Italy the Mediterranean. Happily for him, the 
Britain devolved to the houſe of Hanover ; an event which gave 
ery deciſiue weight in Europe, by the connections between George 
| . in the empire. Charles was ſenſible of this, and carried matters 

igh a that about the years. 1724 and 1725, A breach enfiicd 
ang George I. ; and ſo unſteady was the of affajrs all 
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over Europe at that time, that the capital powers often changed their old al- 
Fances, and concluded new anes, contradictory to their intereſt, Without 
entering into particulars, it is fufficient to obſerve, that the ſafety of Hano- 
ver, and its aggrandiſement, was the main object of the, Britiſh court; as 
that of the emperor was the eſtabliſhment of the pragmatic ſanction, in fa- 
vour of his daughter, the late empreſs queen, he having no male iſſue. Mu- 
tual conceſſions upon thoſe great points reſtored a good underſtanding be- 
tween George II. and the emperor Charles; and the elector of Saxony, be- 
ing prevailed upon by the proſpect of gaining the throne of Poland, relin- 
quiſhed the great claims he had upon the Auttrian ſucceſſion. 

The emperor, after this, had very bad ſucceſs in a war he entered into 
with the Turks, which he had undertaken chiefly to indemnify himſelf for 
the great ſacrifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the houſe of Bour- 
bon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and he had no general to fupply his 
place. The ſyſtem of France under cardinal Fleury, happened at that 
time to be pacific, and ſhe obtained for him, from the 'Turks, a better peace 
than he had reaſon to expect. Charles, to keep the German and other 
European powers eaſy, had, before his death, given his eldeſt daughter, the 
hte empreſs queen, in marriage to the duke of Lorrain, a prince who could 
bring no acceſſion of power to the Auſtrian family. Charles died in 1740. 

e was no ſooner in the grave, than all he had fo long laboured for muſt 
have been overthrown, had it not been for the firmneſs * George II. The 
pragmatic ſanction was attacked on all hands. The young king of Pruſſia, 
with a powerful army entered, and conquered Silefia, which he ſaid had 
been wrongfully diſmembered from his family. The king of Spain and 
the elector of Bavaria ſet up claims directly incompatible with the prag- 
matic ſanckion and in this they were joined by France; though all — 
powers had ſolemnly guaranteed it. The imperial throne, aſter a conſider- 
able vacancy, was filled up by the eleQor of Bavaria, who took the title of 
Charles VII. in January 1742. The French poured their armies into Bo- 
hemia, where they took Prague ; aud the queen of Hungary, to take off the 
weight of Pruſſia, was forced to cede to that prince the moſt valuable part 
of the duchy of Sileſia by a formal treaty. , | | 

Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble fortitude with. which 
fhe bore them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, into whoſe . arms ſhe 
threw herſelf and her little ſon ; and though they had been always remark · 
able for their diſaffection to the houſe of Auſtria, they declared unanimouſly 
in her favour. Her generals drove the French out of Bohemia; and George 
IL. at the head of an Engliſh and Hanoverian army, gained the battle of 
Dettingen in 1743. Charles VII. was at this time miſerable on the im- 
perial throne, and driven out of his electoral dominions, as had been his an- 
ceſtor in queen Anne's reign, for fiding with France, and would have given 
the queen of Hun almolt her own. terms ; but ſhe haughtily and ime 
politicly rejected all accommodation, though adviſcd: to it by his: Britannic 
majeſty, her beit, and indee@ only friend. This obilinacy a colour for 
the king of Pruſſia to invade Bohemia, under pretence of pparting the un- 
perial dignity : but though he took Prague, and ſubducd the greateſt part 
of the kingdom, he was not ſupported by the French; upon Which be 
abandoned all his conqueſts, and retired. to Sileſia. This event 
the fy of. the queen of Hungary, who came to an. accommodation 
with the emperar, that the might recover Sileſia. . Soon after; bis imperial 
_ majelty, ig the be g of the year 17454 dad.; and the en 
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AA then grand-duke of Tuſcany, conſort to her Hungarian majeſty, after ſur- 
hout mounting ſome difficulties, was chofen emperor, by the title of Francis I. 
ano- The bad ſucceſs of the allies againſt the French and Bavarians in the Low 
TY Countries, and the lofs of the battle of Fontenoy, retarded the opetations of 
n_fa- the 'empreſs-queen againſt his Pruſſian majeſty. The latter beat the em- 
Mu- rs brother, prince Charles of Lorrain, who had before driven the Pruſ- 
— out of Bohemia ; and the conduct of the empreſs-queen was ſuch, * 
„be- his Britannic majeſty thought proper to guarantee to him the poſſeſſion o 
relin- Sileſia, u ceded by treaty. Soon after, his Pruffian majeſty pretended that 
he had diſcovered a ſecret convention which had been entered into between 
into the empreſs queen, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Poland, as clec- 
f for tor of Saxony; to ſtrip him of his dominions, and to divide them amongſt 
3our- themſelves. this his Pruffian majeſty, all of a ſudden, drove the kin 
y has of Poland out of®'8axony, defeated his troops, and took poſſeſſion of Bak 
that den ; which he held till a treaty was made under the mediation of his Bri- 
Peace 
other 
r, the 
could 


tunnie majeſty, by which the wing of Pruſſia acknowledged the duk- of 

Izovrraing now become great-duke of Tuſcany, for emperor. The war con- 

tinned im the Low Colintries, not only to the difadvantage, but to the diſcre- 

dir of the Aufifiaris and Dutch, till it was ſiniſhed by the treaty of A:x-la- 

40. Chapelle in April 1748 By that treaty, Silefra was once more, guaranteed 

muſt to the Ring of Pruſſia. It was not long before that monarch's jcalouſies were 

The rene wod and verified ; and the empreſs'of Rufſn”s views falling in with thoſe 

of the ettypreſsqueen and the king of Poland, who were unnaturally ſup- 

ported by France in their new ſchemes, a freſh war was kindled in the em- 

pite, is the year 1756. The king of Pruſſia declared againft the admiſ- 

fion ofthe NRuſſians into Germany, and his Britannic majeſty againſt that of 

the French. Upon thoſe two principles all former differences between theſe 

monarchy were forgotten, and the Britiſh parliament agreed to pay an an- 

gual ſubſidy of 670,000 to his Pruſſian majefty during the continuance 

of the war, the flames of which were now rekindled with more fury than 
ever | | 


His Pruſſian majeſty once more broke into Saxony, defeated the Imperi- 
al general Brown at the battle of Lowofirz, forced the Saxons to lay 7 A 
their arms, though almoſt impregnably fortified at Pirna, and the elector of 
Saxony again fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this, his Pruſſian 
majeſty was put to the ban of the empire ; and the French poured, by one 
quarter, their armies, as the Ruſſiaus did by another, into . The 
conduct of his Pruffian majeſty on this occaſion is the moſt amazing that is 
to be inet with in hittory. He broke once more into Bohemia with tucon- 
ceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of toc ,o00 Auſtrians, under general 
Brown, who was killed, as the brave marſhal Schwerin was on the fide of the 
Pruffians. He then befieged Prague, and plied it with a moſt tremcudous 
artillery ; but juſt as he was beginning to imagine that his troaps were in- 
vine dle, they were defeated at Colin, by the Auſtrian general Dun, ob- 
ligedto raiſe the hege, and to fall back upon Eifenzch. The operations of 
the war now multiplied every day. The Imperialiſts, under count Da 
were formed into excellent tre but they were beaten at the battle of 
Liffa, and the Pruſſians took au, and obtained many other great ad- 
vuntages. The Ruffians, after entering Germany, gave à new turn to the 
of the wur; and the cautious, yet enterpriſing genius of count Doan, 
lald hie Proflian majeſty under infinite difficulties, notwithſtand) Ml bis 
victortes. At firſt he defeated the Ruſſiaus at Torudorf ut an 
ack made upon his army, in the night time, by count Daun at Hoch- 
4D 2 | kirchen 
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kirchen, had almoſt proved fatal to · his affairs —— them 
with admirable preſenae pf mind- He was ubliged, bowever, to ſacriſicr 
Saxony, for the ſafety of Sileſia: and it has — obſerved, that few - 
riods of hiſtory afford ſuch room. for reflection as thus campaign did ; tix 
ſieges were raiſed almoſt at the ſame time : that: of Colberg, by the Ruf- 
fans. ; that of Leipſic, by the duke of Deux Ponte, whe commanded; the 
army of the empire ; that of Dreſden, by Daun ; * 3 go 
ſel, and Torgau, alſo by the Auſtrians. - 

. Brevityiobliges me to omit many capital — which paſſed. at the — 
time in Germany, between the French, who were driven out of Hanover, 
and the Engliſh, or their allies. The operations un both ſides are of little 
importance to hiſtory, becauſe nothing was done that was deciſive. though 
extremely burdeuſome and bloody, to Great Britain. ++ Great was the ingra- 
titude of the empreſa queen to his Britanaic mapeſty, and his. allies; who 
were now daily threatened with the ban of the empire. The Ruſſians bad 
taken poſſeſſion of the kingdom: of Pruflta, and laid ſiege to Colberg, the 


only port of his Pruſſian majeſty in the Baltic. Till then, Tha had entertain 


ed too mean an opinion of the Ruſſians 3 but he ſoon found them by far the 
moſt formidable enemies he had, advancing: under count Soltikoff, in « body 
of 1c0,000- men, to Sileſia. In this diſtreſs. he acted with a cowrage;and 
reſolution that bordered upon deſpair ; but was, at laft, totally defeated by 
the Ruſſians, with the laſs of 20,000 of his beſt men, in a battle near Frank- 
fort, He became no the tennis hall of fortune. — — ſeem- 
ed to announce his ruin, and all avenues towurds were (hat up. He 
had loſt, ſince the firſt af October 1756, the great marſhal — 
brave generals; beſides thale who: were:; wounded and made. prifoners.. At 
Landſhut, the Imperial general, Laudohn, defeated his army under Fouquet, 
on which he had great — and thereby opened to the Auſtrians a 
ready gate into Sileſia. None but jus Pruthan. majeſty would have thought 
of continuing the war under ſuch repeated loſſes ; but exery defeat be receiv- 
ed ſeemed to give him freſh ſpirits. It is not perhaps very eaſy to account 
for the inactivity of: his. enervics after his defeat near Frankfort, but by the 
jealouſy which the Im generals entertained of their Ruſſian allies. I hey 
had taken Berlin, and laid the inhabitants under pecuniary contributions ; 
but towards the end of the. campaign, he defeated the imperialiſts in the 
battle of League, in which count was-wounged. . I his was the belt 
fought action the ki 
10,000 of his beſt troops, and was attended. with do great conſequence in his 
favour. New reinforcements . which, artived every day from Ruſſia, the 
taking of Colberg by the Ruſſians, and of Schweidnita by the Auſtrians, 
— 7 ae to have completed ua ruin, when his moſt formidable cnemy, 
reſs of Ruſſia, died, Wenne ; George Aer the 


2 7; dre 1760. - 
+ The deathgof thoſe — 4 ages were followed by . conſe. 
II. were ſolictous to put an end 


The Britiſh miniſtry- of Gear 
to the war, and the new: emperor of recalled his-armies. Hi Pruſſian 
— was, notwithſtanding, ſo 3 — reduced. by his loſſes, that the 
bis deſtruction, had it not 
ha: for the + 9d —— of the other German! princts, not to annihi- 
late the houſe of Brandenburgh.  Agtirit che, empreſs queen rejected all 
— led her, and urdered 30, 0 men ta be added to her armies. 
backwardneſs: of her to execute her: orders, and the ſuc- 


— his Pruſſian majeſty, at laſt prevailed upon her to —— 


ing of Pruſſia had ever been engaged in, but it colt him 
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nem en armiſtice, which was ſoon followed by the treaty of Hubertsburg, 

iner February 15, 1763, which again ſecured to his Pruſſian majeſty the poſſei- 

pe- ſion d Sileſia. ©: (4 + | * 81 14 (> | © 

; tax Upon the deaths of the emperor, her huſband, in 1765, her fon Joſeph, 

wo who had been crowned king of the Romans in 1764, ſaceceded him in the 
the empire. Son after his decefſion, he diſcovered great talents for govern- 

Co- ment, and for partitioning other countries. He joined in the diſmember- 


it ment of Poland, with Ruſſia and Pruſſia. He paid a viſit incognito, and 
| with moderate attendants, to Rome, and the principal courts of Italy; and 
had a perſonal mterview with his Pruſſian majeſty, though this did not pre · 
vent hoſtilities from being commenced. between Auſtria and Pruſſia, on ac- 
count of the ſucceſſion to the electorate of Bavaria. The Auſtrian claims on 
this occaſion were very unjuſt, but in the ſupport of them, while the con- 
teſt continued, the emperor diſplayed great military ſkill. Though vaſt 
armies were brought into the field on both fides, no action happened of much 
importance, and an acc ο ation at length took place. After this event, 
the emperor w as muuh better employed than in the operatians of war, except 
in his late demands on the Dutch for the free navigation of the Scheidt, &c. 
contrary to the ſtipulatiom of former treaties ; in obſervance of which, to 
ſupport his anceſtors, the Dutch as well as Englith ſpent many millions of 
money, und ſacrificed thouſands of ſouls, He — — however, to 
promote: the happineſs of his ſubjects, granted a moſt liberal religious tolera- 
tion, and ſuppreſſrd mot of — — of both ſexes as being utter - 
ly uſeleſs and ev icious to ſociety ; and in 1783, by an edict, aboliſh- 
ed the remains of — and villanage, and fixed alſo the fees of the law- 
yers at a moderate amount, granting them a penlion in lieu. He alſo aboliſh- 
ed the uſe of torture in his hereditary dominions, and removed many of the 
grievances under which the peafants and common people laboured. He was 
2 prince of a philoſophical turn of mind, and mixed with bis ſubjects with an 
eaſe and affability that are very uncommon in perſons of his rank. He loved 
the converſatiou of ingenious men, and appeared ſolic:tous to cultivate that 
extenfve knowledge, which ennobles thoſe who adorn the elevated ſtation to 
- Peter-Leapold, grand duke of Tuſcany ſucceeded his brother Joſeph II. 
and engaged the public praiſe by repeated inſtances of moderation and ſolid 
principles. - His former maua of his Italian ſovereignty, which was 
prudent and beneficent, ſ{hewed that he aſpired to truer reputation, than can J 
be acquired by the mere ſplendours of royalty.—One of the biſhops of Hun- 
gary, having refuſed his licence to a catholic ſubject to marry a proteſtant 
woman, the emperor .difmiſſed him from his ſee ; but pardoned him, after. 
wards upon conceſſion, and deſired the biſhop to exbort his brethren to com- 
ply with. the imperial ordinances, elſe no favour ſhould be ſhewn. : ' 
No ſovereign could ſucceed to a throne at a more difficult ch than that 
in which Leopold II. was inveſted with. the: Imperial purple. By the te- 
merity of his predeceſſor he found himſelf involirgd.in a diſtant and unpro- 
fitable war ; while the moſt flouriſhing part of his hereditary dominions a 
for ever alienated from the houle of Auſtria. The emperor Joſeph II. 
by his unneceſſary innovation in the church excited the higheſt diſoon- 
tents among his Flemaſh ſ who are firongly attached to their religion. 
What was effected by violente was enforced. by ſeverity. The unrelenting 
tion to which all the opponents of Joſeph were cxpoſed had depopu- . 
——ů cnt The exiles in the mean time 
red. a ſtrick correſpondence: wath each other ; they bad ther agents 


as 
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part of Brabant and Flanders, and it is generally'ſuppoſed were not 
foreign ſupport. Ow different parts of the Auſtrian frontier; 
they repeatedly attempted to collect their ſcattered forces, and were as con- 
flantly diſperſed. — the latter end of 2789 that they were able 
to take eſfectual meaſures. Then as if by (magic an of 45,000 mew 
in an inſtant of time, and over-ran the — Flanders. 
It was in win that the emperor Joſeph threatened, in vain he held forth the 
moſt flattering and conciliatory language, in vain oſſered to reſtore their an- 
cicnt conſtitution, and-even to endow them with additional privileges In 
icious criſis did Leopold aſcend the throne of his anceftors. That 
prince heated with the rage of innovation than his unfortunate pre- 
deceſſor, was able clearly to diſcern that his real intereſt no longer conſiſted 
in reaping barren laurels in the unprofitable conteſt with the Ottomans, but 
in conciliating or reducing his revolted ſubjects, and in attending to the ac» 
tual peace and proſperity of his extenfive hereditary dominions. It was even 
faid that the unfortunate Joſeph when humbled and ſubdued by the approach 
of death, expreſſed the deepeſt contrition tor his impradent conduct; and 
recommended to his ſucceſſor in the ſtrongeſt terms, the adoption of pacific 
meaſures with his Flemiſh ſubje&s. One of the firſt ſteps therefore of Leo- 
poly, was to iſſue a conciliatory proclamation, inviting the revolted provinces 
to return to their allegiance, pledging himſelf for the reſtoration of their civil 
and eccleſiaſtical conſtitut ions, and promifing a complete redreſs of every 
grievance. - While ſuch were his proceedings in public he did not neglect 
to treat in private with the leaders of the two parties. Whether ſucceſsful 
or not in gaining them to his mtereits, one effect was certain to follow this 
mode of negociation ; it was certain to increaſe . that diſtruſt and diſunion, 
which already exiſted ; each party in fact conſidered and — the 
ether as ſold — devotcd to the views of Auſtrin d 
Not truſting, however, entirely to the effects ** this negotiation, nor to 
the diſunion which prevailed in the provinces themfelves; the "emperor be- 
to withdraw bis troops from the Ottoman frontiers, and prepared to 
ſubdue the- inſurgents by vigorous meaſures. General Bender being ſup- 
plied with a reinforcement of freſh troops prepared to renew the war with 
activity and vigour ; the inſurgents being decoyed into a pals, were there 
defeated with great ſlaughter; and Leopold at the commenoement o the 
year 1791 had the ſatisfaction to R ——— Auſ- 
ian Netherlands. | 
The conference at Pünitz, between the sor, the thing of Pruſſa, 
P! TOR 70 Ia — on 
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diminution of the forces of Abbe Fail the as 
* of the Netherlands for Bavaria, the ſecularization of many German 
biſhoprics, are ſome of the articles mentioned. A more probable object was 
to eftabliſh an alliance between the above — for mutual ry wh, and for 
the preſervation of the peace of Germany 
| The emperor" wan one of the<rowned heads, who atrnd by the procee- 
of the democratic party of France reſolved te take up arms a 
was however taken away by death from theicalamities and wars — 
— about to deſolate Europe, and —— — Francis, whe 
was raſed to the Imperial throne in the middle of July following. 'The po- 
lities of the court ———————— 
pold ; his ſucceſſor Franeis continuing as ſtroug un · enemy to the French 
n He ſhortly afterwards together with tho king of 
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Pruſſia declared war againſt them. The events of this war various and 
— 5 mee by viddories, — diff js for 

e been 
related under France. The preliminaries were ſigned 18th of April 1597, 
and a congreſs was appointed ſhortly afterwards at Raſtadt, it is not 
in aur narrow limits to relate the pr of the tedious negociation which 
followed, to point out the intrigues of the regicidal agents, the rineipled, 
inſatiable ambition, the duplicity and ke} policy of thoſe cally 
who oppreſs France ; to expoſe to view this © theatre of Gallic triumph and 
„German degradation, to ſtigmatife that mean, cringing ſpirit, that way- 
ward,ſelfiſh policy, which governed the councils of Germany, and other ſovere- 
iga ſtates of | to mark with infamy the total want of all magnanimi- 
ty, of all honourable pride, as independent nations; to point out the pernicious 
tendency of that irrefolution and timidity, which inſtead of rejecting with 
indignation and ſcorn the inſolent demands of the regicides, made the po- 
tentates of Europe ſtrive together in © a wretched rivalſhip of degradation, 
and 7 themſelves to France, their inveterate, irreconcileable and deter- 
maned foe. 

While ſuch was the weakneſs of the Imperial minifters, the French gained 
all thoſe ends for the attainment of which they affumed for a time the maſk 
af moderation, and inſidiouſſy protracted the conferences for peace. Their re- 
quiſit ions at home had ſo far ſucceeded as to tupply a reinforcement of eighty 
thouſand men for their armies, they had dethroned two monarchs, plunder- 
ed their territories, and thus acquired the means of renewing the war; they 
had conſolidated their power in Italy, ſtripped Switzerland, and nearly levied 
an army of eighteen thouſand Swiſs ; they had reduced the important for- 
treſs of Ehrenbreitſtein, and opened for themſelves a way into the heart of 
Germany. Having completed all theſe preparatory means; the French at 
lat threw off the maſk, and ſtimulated by a defire of craſhing the Auſtrians, 
before their allies the Ruſſians, could co-operate with them, and by the ne- 
ceſſity of providing for their armes, by the plunder of foreign countries, 
commenced hoſtilities both in Germany and Italy, before the armiſtice was 
declared to be at an end. They expected by this treacherous proceeding to 
take the Auſtrians unawares, to overrun the country between the Rhine and 
the Dunube, to excite by means of their emiſſaries, mutiny among the Imperial 
troops, inſurrection arffong the peaſantry, and then, puſhing forward, to drive 
the archduke to the very walls of Vienna, and fo to intimidate the emperor 
as to make him liſten to the evil eounfels of the enemies of his worthy miniſ- 
ter „and to ſacrifice the honour and ſafety of his crown and people, 
0 a nimous deſire for peace. But, happily for the German empire, 
and for the whole civilized world, the hervic conduct of prince Charles, and 
the intrepidity of his troops, have averted the impending calamity, and 
wiumphing over every obſtacle, have overwhelmed their treacherous foes with 


2 the country of the Griſons the French ſurpriſed a ſtrong body of Auf. 
trians, and after a deſperate reſiſtance took them all priſoners together with 
Auſſenburgh and the whole of his ſtaff. En order, however, to complete 
their plan, which was to effect a junction of their two armies, that of Maf- 
fend-+n Switzerland with that of Jourdan in Germany, it was neceſſary to 
carry the important poſt of Feldkireh, which was occupied by the Auſtrian 
Horte, whtiſe line extended from the frontiers of the Grifons, to the 
North-eafty by the” Vocalberg, to the ealtern extremity of the lake of Con- 
dance. Being vigoroufly repulſed in his frit attack, Maſſena, tte.” * 
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uſual, of the lives of men, renewed it five different A with. freſh fort a 
increaſed impetuoſu y. But all could not avail againſt the ffeady valour of the 
Auſtrians, who drove back the aſſailants with immenſe flauyhter. © 
The French, however, being in poſſeſſion of the country of the Crifons, 
the invaſion of the Engadine and the county of Bormio, by adivilion of the 
army of Italy, cantoned in the Valteline, under the orders of general Cafa- 
bianca was facilitated. . The Auſtrians, too weak in that quarter to refit 
them, retreated into the Tyrol, whither they were, purſued by the French, 
who, with conſiderable loſs, forced ſoweof the defiles by which the entrance of 
that country was defended, and extended their deſtructive incurſions as far 
as Glurenz and Vauders. Meanwhile, the van-guard of the main army of 
the Imperialiſts, puſhed forward to meet the cnemy,,and on the 21k. of 
March attacked the centre of Jourdan's army, which it. compelled to retreat 
from Sulgau to Engen, a diſtance of about twelve leagues. The French 
then occupied the line from Schaſfhauſen through Engen to Dutlingen; and 
on the approach of the Auſtrians, Jourdan attacked thera with his whole 
force on the 25th, but after gaining ſome advantage on his left wing, was - 
completely defeated in his right and in his centre and compelled to retreat 
with precipitation. | 
Theſe ſucceſſes were followed by others fill more brilliant, and the enemy 
were compelled to retire with precipitation from the victorious Auſtrians. 
The accounts received are not ſufficiently clear to enable us to ſtate with 
either the loſs of the French, in theſe different actions, or the ſitua- 
tions of their reſpective armies, ſubſequent to their defeat. To. rate the 
number of killed, wounded, and taken at thirty thouſand men, would, as far 
as we can judge from the documents before us, be no exaggeration. But the 
— reſulting from the ſucceſs of theſe operations, in in- 
— the enemies of the French with confidence, and in ng the minds 
of their awn troops with diſmay, are incalculable; every attempt to appreciate 
the influence, which it is calculated to have on the general affairs of Europe, 
would at this moment be in vain, What will be the fiual event of the conteſt 
no man can preſume to determine; but the late brilliant ſucceſſes bf the com- 
bined powers, af Suwarrow in Italy, and the archduke Charles in Germany, 
render it probable that the enemy may be expelled from moſt of the countries, 
which they have plundered and oppreſſed ; an event to which, every friend 
of ſocial order looks with anxious expeRation, and with lively. hope, as a 
prelude to that wiſhed for period, when Europe will be freed 5 the con- 
tinual apprehenſion of rapine, atheiſm, and anarchy, IF 


Joſeph Benedii-Auguſtus, empergr of Germany, was born i 1741, 
erowned king of the Rqmans in 1764, ſucceeded his father as emperor, in 
1765, married the ſame year the I. . aria, of Bavaria, wha 
died in 1267. He bad by his firlt wife (the pringeſs of Parma) a daughter. 

Thereſa: Elizabeth, born in 1762, but ſhe js dead and the emperor had no iſſue 
by his laſt conſort. LE . wo wed had 
Peter-Leopold, the late emperor, ſyocegded his brother as king of Hun- 


| + 


gary and Buhemia, on Feb. 10, 1790, and was crowned Kiag of the Ro- 
— on the zoth of Sept. Elle wing. He was born May . married 
Feb. 46, 2765, Maria Louiſa of Spain, and died March 1, 1792, not without 
ſuſpicion of poiſon. His,empreſs dig 15th oM, folle 


Frandis-Joſeph-Charles, emperor of Germany, and grand duke of Ti 
— He was. horn Feb. 3. 1768 z married Jan. 6 4708, Ely» 134 i poo” 
| | i 
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1 Tes, barn f an. 20, 1782. 
AI born Sept. 30, 1783. | 
"Thereſa olepha-Charlotta-fane, born Jan. 14, 1767 
Maria, born Jan. 14, 1767 ; married Oct. 18, 1787, Aar. brother to 
* of 8 . 
Aun- Ferdinanda-Joſepha, born April 21, 1770. | 
| Mary-Clementing-Joſep 2 Ape i. 1777 ; married Sept. 1790 
rancis-Jannarius 46s royal of Naples. Has iſſue, owe 1798, a * 
WW eſa, horn Oct. 1 571 Mer 
A princeſs, born "OR. 22, 1784. I 
Maria-Antoniettg, b orn and died in 1786. © 
The late pag ey Hing two fifters, and one Heber ee Thoſe 
te Britian fepha, born M ied Aprit 9 66, 
aria Chr. a-10 rn ay 13, 1742 ; marr 17 
to prince Albert of 8 8 axohy. Died 701 12 1738. a 
aria-A.melia-Joſepha, a Feb. 26, 1746; married to the reigning duke 
e e e born A married April 
-Carohne-Loui ug. 1 17 2; 7; 1168, to 
the = of the Two 6. Nh * 7 f 
, Tokens Chee Antonine, born June 1, 1754 3 ; married to the princela 
atrice of Modena, and has flue, | 
fla -Antonietta, born Nov 2, CELTS married to Lewis XVI. the late 
unfortunate king of the French, murdered, Oct. 7793. 94 
Exzcrogs, ] Three Eccl ical r called Eleftoral Highnelſs ; 
and 1255 Foie ones, DN Serene neſſes. 
BS ht e LEGTOR eric- Charles-Joſeph, baron of 
foot Meu lie %%% 
Saxony (fon of Aug. I. King 18 Poland) born 
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3. Charles · Frederic, elector and marquis of Brandenburg. . 
2 The prince of Deux Ponta, elector Palatine, &c. 
. George III. king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover, &c. | 
Ax H- Gor u.] Ecnet Lewis, duke of, nephew to the late princeſs 
dowager of Wales, born Jan. 30, 1745 ; married 21, 1769, to Maria 
Charlotte of Saxe · Meningen, by whom he has, 
1. Erneſt, born Feb. 27, 1770. 
2. Emilius- Leopold, born Nov. 24, 1772. 
His brother Auguſtus, born Aug. 14. 1747. 


MEcKLENBUKGH.] The houſe of Mecklenburgh is divided into two brau- 


ches. viz. ICS 5 

I. Mecklenburgh Schwerin Frederic, reigning duke, born Nov. 9, 1717 ; 
married in 1746, Louiſa Frederica, daughter of Frederie Louis, hereditary 
prince of Wertemburg Stutgard, born Feb. 3, 1722 ; they have no iſſue— 
Iſſue of the late Prince Louis, by the princeſs Charlotte Sophia, of Saxe- 
Coburg Saaelfield. 

Frederie- Francis, born Dec. 10, 1756. 1 

Princeſs Ulrica Sophia, ſiſter to the reigning duke, born July 1, 1723, 
governeſs of the convent of Ruhne. 

IT. Mecklenburgh Strelitz.— \dolphus-Frederic, reigning duke (knight 
of the garter), born May 5, 1738.— His brothers and ſiſters are, | 

1, Charles Lewis Frederic, a Lieut. general in the Hanoverian ſervice, 
born Oct 10, 1741; married Sept. 18, 1768, to Fredertca-Charlatte-Louiſa, 
of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, by whom he had iſſue, 

1. Carolina-Georgiaa Louiſa Frederica, burn Nov. 17, 1769. 

2. Thereſa, Matilda Amelia, born April 5, 1778. | 

3- Erne{t-Gotlob Albert, major-getieral in the Hanoverian ſervice and go- 
vernor of Zell, born Aug. 7. 1742. | | 

4. Chriſtiana Sophia-Albertina, bora Dec. 6, 1735. died 1794. | 

5. Charlotte, queen conſort of Great Britain, born May 19, 1744 ; mar- 
ried Sept. 8, 1761; ciowued Sept. 22, 1761; 


Taz KINGDOM or PRUSSIA, rorMrtLY 
DUCAL PRUSSIA | | 
Lat 52. 40—5 5. 50 N. g 
Long. 16%00—to 23-23 E. 


Containing 22,144 ſquare miles, with 67 inhabitants in each. The whole 
dominions 69,000 ſquare miles, with 104 inhabitants to each. 


S1tTUATION, BOUNDARIES, HIS country is bounded to the North 
AND EXTENT. by part of Samogitia ; to the SouTH 
by Poland Proper and Mafevia; to the Eaſt, part of Lithuania; a 


to the Weſt, by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic. 
160 miles, and breadth about 112. | 
Name, air, sor, PRODUCE, The name of Pruffia is 


greatelt length is about 
probably derived 


** Aub Rivers, from the Boruſſi, the ancient inhabitants 


of the country. The air, upon the whole, is wholeſome, and the foil fruit- 
ful in coru aud other commodities, and affords plenty of pit-coal and fyel. 
Its animal productions zre borſes, ſheep, deer, and game, wild boars, and 
foxes. Its rivers and lakes . ſtored with fiſhes , bb which 1 
thought to he formed of coagulated with vitripl, is ſound on its Coats 
— de We. The woods furniſh the inhabitants with wax, b 20 
and pitch, beſides quantities of pot-aſhes. The rixers here ſometimes 


damage by inundations ; and the principal are, the Viſtula, the Pregel, e 
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Memel or Maounel, the Paſſarge, and the Elbe. 


— 
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PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, As Pruſſia, fince the be- 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. ginning of the preſent cent 


has become a moſt reſpectable power upon the continent of Europe, I 

for the information of my readers, deviate from my uſual plan, that I 
1275 eyes the whole of his Pruſſian majeſty's territories, whi 
lie ſcattered in other diviſions of Germany, Poland, Switzerland, and the 
northern kingdoms, with their names ; all which they will find in the fol- 
lowing table : 
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i112{Konincssero {54 43 N Lat 
1030 Elbi 21-35 E Lon. 
110 Berlin” _- | 
63] C-min 
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5c Made 
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13 1Glts 

92 Breslaw b 
26 Minden 

34 Ra veuſb irg 

lingen 
630 210 Cle ves | 
Meute þ 
43j Hom 
32 Embden 

4\Liyitade 
24\Guiich 
| 6} Tec xlenburg 
Netherlands. G-lder 23] (zelders | 
switzerland. Neuſchatel | 200 Neufchatel 


Total $1,281 | 


Beſides a great part of Sileſia, which the preſent king of Pruſſia under various pre- 
tences has wreſted from Auſtria ; availiog himself alſo of the internal troubles in Po- i 
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land, he hes, by virtwe of oo other right that which 5 pov erfui army cenfers on 
every tyrant, ſeized upom Thorn, with the countries og the Vis ula, and he Neiſter 
2nd other territories contiguous to his own deminions, cloſe to the walls of Dantz'c, 
Theſe acquiſitions may be rr75ced in the map. 


I ſhall here confine myſelf to Pruflia as a kingdom, becauſe his Pruſſian 
majeſty's other dominions fall under the deſcription of the countries where 
they li 

The inhabitants of this kingdom alone, were, by Dr. Buſching, computed 
to amount to 635,998 perions capable of bearing arms: and if ſo (for I 
greatly doubt that this computation is exaggerated) it muſt then be more 
populous than is generally imagined. Since the year 1719, it is computed 
that about 34,000 coloniſts have removed thither France, Switzerland, 
and Germany; of which number 17,000 were Saltzburghers. Theſe emi- 
grants have built 400 ſmall villages, 11 towns, 86 ſeats, and 50 new churches z 
and have founded 1000 village ſchools, chiefly in that part of the country 
named Little Lithuania. | 
| The manners of the inhabitants differ but little from thoſe. of the other 
iababitants of Germany. The ſame may be ſaid of their cuſtoms and di- 


Rzt1G10N, $CHOOLS, The religioa.of Pruſſia is very tolerant. The 
AND ACADEMIES. eſtabliſhed religions are thoſe of the Lutherans 
dini r and 


d. Calyiniits, 
amolt alf other ſecta, are bgre tolgrated. The country, as well as the towns, 
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abounds in ſchools. An ' univerfity was founded at Konimgſberg in 1544; 
but we know of no very remarkable learned men that it has produced. 
Cities.) The kingdom of Pruffia is divided into the German and Li- 


thuanian departments; the former of which contains 280 pariſhes, and the 


| The government of this kingdom is by a regency of four chanc 


latter 105. | 8 

Koulngſberg, the capital of the whole kingdom, feated on the river Pre- 
gel, over which it has ſeven bridges, is about 84 miles from Dantzick. 
According to Dr. Buſching, this city is ſeven miles in circumference, and 
contains three thouſand eight hundred houſes, and about ſixty-thouſand in- 
babitants. This computation is a little exaggerated, becauſe it ſuppoſes at 
an average, near 16 perfons in every houſe. Koningſberg has ever made a 
conſiderable fi in commerce and ſhipping, its river bewg navigable for 
ſhips ; of which 493 foreign ones arrived here in the year 1752, beſides 298 
coaſters ; and 373 floats of timber were, in the compaſs of that year, brought 
down the Pregel. This city, befides its college or univerſity, which contard 
33 profeſſors, boaſts of magnificent palaces, a town-tonſe, and exchange; not 
to mention gardens and other embelliſhments. It has a good barbour and 
a 2 which is called Fredericſburg, a regular ſquare. 1.24 

NTIQUITIES, AND CURIOSITIES, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. { Sec Germany. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] The preſent king of Pruſſia has en- 
deavoured to encreaſe the commerce of his kingdom; but the deſpotic na- 
ture of his government is not favourable to trade and manufactures. The 
Pruffian manufactures, however, are not inconfiderable ; they conſiſt of glaſs, 
iron-work, paper, gunpowder, copper, and braſs mills ; manufactures of cloth, 
camblet, linen, falk, ſtockings, and other articles. The inhabitants export 
variety of naval ſtores, amber, linſeed, and hempſeed, oatmeal, fiſh, mead, tal- 
low, and caviar ; and it is faid that 30 ſhips are loaded every year with thoſe 
commodities chiefly from Koningſberg, 

Consrirurion AND GOVERNMENT.] His Pruſſian majeſty is abſolute 
through all his dominions, and he avails himſelf to the full of his you, 
0 
ſtate, viz. 1. The great maſter ; 2. The great burgrave; 3. The great chan- 
cellor ; and, 4. The great marſhal. There“ are alſo ſome other councils, and 
er The ſtates conſiſt, 1. Of counſellors of ſtate; 2. Of depu- 

from the nobility ; and 3. From the commons. Beſides theſe inſtitu- 
tions, his majeſty has erected a board for commeree and havigation. 

Revenuts.) His Pruffian majeſty; by means of the happy fituation of 


his country, its inland ey and his own ſkilful political regulations, 


derives an amazing revenue this country, which, about a century and a 
half ago, was the feat of boors and barbariſm. It is faid, that amber alone 
brings hic in 26,000 dollars annually.” His other revenues ariſe from his 
demeſnes, his duties of cuſtoms and tolls, and the ſubſidies yearly granted by 
the ſeveral ftates ; but the exact ſum is not known ; though we may conclude 


it is very confiderable from the immenſe charges of the late wary The re- 
venue which the king draws from Sileſia, amounts annually 0 5,8 54,632 


rix dollars, and after deducting the expences of the military eſtabliſhment, 


and all others, there is a net revenue of t, 555 rix dollars. His revenues 


| kat ſince the accefion of Poliſh or Royal Pru 
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edufjſts of about 180,000 of che beſt diſciplined troops in the world; and, 


during — —_— on force was augmented. to 300,000 men. But this 
great military force, however it may ndize the power and importance 
of the king, is utterly inconfiſtent with. the intereſts of the people.” The 
army is chiefly compoſed of provincial regiments; the whole Pruſſian do- 
mimons being divided into circles or cantons; in each of which, one 
or more regiments, in proportion to the fize and populouſneſs of the divi- 
ſions, have been originally raiſed, and from it the recruits continue to be 
taken ; and each 5 regiment is always quartered, in tbe time 
of peace, near the canton from which its recruits are drawn. Whatever 
number of ſons a peaſant may have, they are all liable to be taken into the 
ſervice except one, who is left to aſſiſt in the management of the farm. The 
reſt wear badges from their childhood, to mark that they are deftined to be 
ſoldiers, and obliged to enter into the ſervice whenever they are called upon. 
But the maintaining ſo large an army in a country naturally ſo bttle equal 
to it, has occaſioned ſuch a drain from population, and ſuch a withdrawing 
of ſtrength from the labours of the earth, that the preſent king has endeav- 
oured in ſome degree to ſave his own peaſantry, by drawing as many re- 
cruits as he could from other countries. Theſe foreign recruits. remain 
continually with the regiments in which they are placed; but the native 
Pruſſians have every year ſome months of furlough, during which they return 
to the houſes of their fathers or brothers, and work at the buſineſs of the farm, 
or in any other way they pleaſe. "7h. | 
' ARMS, AND ORDERS OF KNIGHTHoOOD.] The royal arms of Pruffia 
are argent, an eagle diſplayed ſable, crowned, or, for Pruſſia. Azure, the 
imperial ſceptre, or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle diſplayed, gules, 
with ſemicircular- wreaths, for the marquiſate of Brandenburg. To theſe 
2 added the reſpective arms of the ſe veral provinces ſubject to the Pruſ- 

an crown. 
There are four orders of knighthood, The Order of Concord, in- 
ſtituted by Chriſtian Erneſt, margrave of Brandeuburgh, in the you! 
the 


1660, to diſtinguiſh the part he had acted in reſtoring peace to many o 


— of Europe. Frederic III. elector of Brandenburgh, and afterwards 
ing of Pruſſia, inſtituted in 1685, the Order of Generofity.” The 
knights wear a croſa of eight points enamelled blue, having in the centre 
this motto, La Genergſue,” to a blue riband. e ſame prince 


inſtituted the . Order of the Black Eagle, on the day of his coronation at 


Koningſberg, in the year 1700 ; the 3 is always grand-maſter, and 


the number of knights excluſive of the royal family, is limited to thirty who. 
muſt all be admitted into the order of © Genergſity, previous to their 
be ſovereign princes. The * of © Meru, 
was inſtituted by the late king in the year 1740 to reward the merit of 
perſons either in arms or arts, without diſtinction of birth, religion, or 
eountry ; the king is ſovereign, and the number of knights unlimited, 
Hisroav. J The ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia, like that of other kingdoms, 


is loſt in the clouds of fiction and romance. The inhabitants appear 


to have been a brave and warlike people, deſcended. from the Sclavomians, 


and refuſed to ſubmit to the neighbouring princes, who, og pretence 
of converting them to chriſtianity, wanted to ſubject them to ſlavery. They 


made a noble ſtand againſt the kings of Poland; one of whom, Boleſlaus 
in 1163, They continped indepen 
Pagans, till the time of the cruſades, when the German Koights 

ef the Teutonic order, about the year 1227, undertook their converſion by 
the edge of the ſword, but upon condition of having, as a reward, the pro- 
. | perty 
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perty of the country when conquered. A long ſeries of wars followed, in 
which the inhabitants of Pruſſia were almoſt extirpated by the religious 
knights, who, in the thirtzenth century, after committing the moſt. incre- 
dible barbarities, peopled the country with Germans. —After a vaſt waſte 
of blood, in 1466, a peace was concluded between the knights of the 
Teutonic order, and Caſimir LV. king of Poland, who bad undertaken the 
cauſe of the oppreſſed people, by which it was agreed, that the part now 
called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould continue a free province, under the king's pro- 
tection; and that the knights and the grand-maſter ſhould poſſeſs the other 
part, but were to acknotledge themſelves vaſſals of Poland. This gave 
riſe to freſh wars, in which the knights endeavoured, but unſucceſsfully, to 
throw off their vaſſalage to Poland. In 1525, Albert, margrave of Bran- 
denburg, and the laſt grand-maſter of the Teutonic order, laid aſide the 
habit of his order, and embraced Lutheraniſm, and concluded a peace at 
Cracow, by which the margrave was acknowledged duke of the eaſt part 
of Pruſſia (formerly called, for that reaſon, Ducal Pruſſia,) but to be 
held as a fief of Poland, and to deſcend to his male heirs; and upon fai- 
lure of his male iſſue, to his brother, and their male heirs. "Thus ended 
the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, after it had ſubſiſted near 
300 years. In 1657, the elector Frederic William of Brandenburg, de- 
lervedly called the Great, had Ducal Pruſſia confirmed to hun, and by the 
conventions of Welau and Bromberg, it was freed by Joha Catimir, king 
of Poland, from vaſſalage ; and he and his deſcendants were declared in- 
dependent and ſovereign lords of this part of Pruſſia. | | 
As the proteſtant religion had been introduced into this country by the 
ve Albert, and the electors of Brandenburg were now of that perſuaſion, 
the Proteſtant intereſt favoured them ſo much, that Frederick, the ſon of 
Frederick William the Great, was raiſed to the dignity of king of Pruſſia, in 
a ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates, and proclaimed January 18, 1701, and ſoon 
after acknowledged as fuch by all the powers of Chriſtendom. His grand- 
ſon, the late king af Pruſſia, in. the memoirs of his family, gives us no high 
idea of this firſt king's talents for government, but expatiates on thole of his 
own father, Frederic-William, who ſucceeded in 1713. He certainly was a 
prince of ſtrong natural parts, and performed prodigious ſervices to his coun- 
try, but too Ae at the ex pence of humanity, and the magnanimity which 
ought to adorn a king. At his death, which happened in 1740, he is ſaid to 
have left ſeven millions ſterling in his treaſury, which enabled his ſon, by his 
wonderful victories, and the more wonderful reſources by which he repaired 
his defeats, to become the admiration. of the preſent age. He improved the 
arts of peace as well as of war, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf a. a poet, philoſopher, 
and kegiſlator. Some of the principal tranſactions of his reign have already 
been related in our account of the hiſtory of Germany. Ia the year 1783 
he publiſhed a reſcript,. ſignifying his pleaſure that no kneelivg in future 
Gould be practiſed in honour of his perſon, aſſigning for his reaſon, that this 
act of humiliation was not due but to the Divinity: and near 2,000,000 of 
crowns were expended by him in 1782 in draining marſhes, eſtabliſhing fac- 
tories, ſettling colonies, relieving diſtreſs, and in other purpoſes of philan- 


LS 


throphy and policy. | | | | 
The preſent king of Pruſſia, who ſucceeded his uncle Auguſt 17, 1786, 
hath made many wiſe and ſalutary regulations for his ſubjects, and hath 
bliſhed a court of honour to prevent the diabolical practice of duelling in 
his dominions. g 3 ' 4 10 | TB 3 & 3 SY "Via 37* Thy 
The exertions of Pruſſia againſt France have heen already related in our 
account of that nation, IF we credit the French accounts, the; alliance ba 
T. f twer 
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tween Pruſſia and Auſtria is condemned by all the great Pruſſian ſtateſmen; 
das produced a political ſ\iſm in the court of Berlin; anda general diſcon- 
tent prevails in Pruſſia. The war exhauſts the treafures laid up by the great 
Frederic, and the recruiting of the army has become fo difficult, that the 
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miniſters cannot, without endangering the interior tranquillity, ſend the king 
an army of 30,000 men, which he ordered. Jealouſies certainly prevail be- 
tween the courts of Berlin and Vienna. | 

The conduct of Pruſſia with regard to Poland we can hardly explain 
and it would apparently have been more for the intereſt of the former to have 
erected the latter as a Grmidable independent barrier againſt Ruſſia and Auf- 
tria, than to have expoſed itfelf to the enormous and increaſed power of Ruſ. 
fia. Pruſſia is no longer guided by the t Frederic; and ſhould that 
kingdom continue to purſue an impolitic ſyſtem of conduct, the inferiority 
of its extent and refources will cauſe it to vaniſh as ſaddenly as it aroſe. 

The king of Pruſſia joined the coalition againſt France of which however 
he ſoon tired, and would have withdrawn, if he had not had a very ma- 
terial object in view, and that was the reimburſement of expences. In the 


month of January the king had attempted to exact a ſum for the proviſioning 


of his army from the fix frontier circles. Being diſappointed in that qua: - 
ter, however, he reſolved to apply to the Britiſh miniſtry. For this purpoſe, 
he iſſued a proclamation on the 13th of March, addeeficd to the German em- 
ire, declaring his ceffation from the grand confederacy. In conſequence of 
is declaration, the Britiſh miniſtry and the States General agreed to take 
into pay, 62,400 Pruſſians, for which go, ooo pounds a-month was agreed to 
be paid, befides the ſum of 300,000, which was paid immediately. aving 
ined the end, for which he had acted with ſuch duplicity, the king of 
rufe at length threw off che maſk, made a peace with the French, and re- 
called all his troops into his own domintons. a 1 
From this period the king of Pruſſia has remained an unconcerued ſpetta- 
tor of the French uſurpations; inſtead of making any attempt to ſupport the 
emperor in the dreadful conteſt in which he was engaged, he took advantage 
of his diſtreſſes, and by an act of complicated baſenets, ſeized upon part of 
his dominions. Whether he will ever awake from that falfe ſecurity in which 
he has hitherto remained, whether he will riſe above the mean intereſted views 
by which all his motions have hitherto been directed, whether, animated by 
the glorious ſucceſſes of the combined powers, and their gallant exertions, 
he will at length unite againſt the common enemy, is a point which can only 
be determined by his future conduct; his mind muſt be woefully blind, if he 
can for a moment imagine that Pruſſia will remain an independent nation, amid 
the ſad wreck of every thing, great and venerable in the world, the fall cf 
thrones, the violation of altars, and the deſtruction of governments ; if he 
can for a moment imagine that by any human prudence the veſſel of ſtate can 
be fafely guided through the innumerable perils which threaten her, that any 
fcill of the pilot can preſerve ber from being ſwallowed up in the truubled 
ocean, which roars around. 8. TEL 
Frederic IV. king of Pruſſia, and Elector of Brandenburgh, born Sept. 
25, 1744 ; married, July, 24th, 1769, to the Princeſs © zabeth-Chriltiana 
Ulics, of Brunſwick, Wolfenbuttle. 2. On July 14, 1769, to Frederica, 
Louiſa, of Heſſe Darmſtadt. 
a 3 Iſſue by the firſt marriage. UTR. 
Frederica-Charlotta-Ulrica-Catherine, born May 7, 1767 married Sept, 
29, 1791, to the Duke of York, the ſecond fon of his Britannie Majeſty. - 
To. men "8 Iſtue by the latter marriage. * 
b. Frederic Willam, born Aug. 3, 1770. 


2. Fre» 
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2. Frederic-Louis Charles, born. Aug. 3, 1773- 

3. Frederica-Sophia, Wilhelmina, born Nov..1$, 1774 ; married OR. 1. 
1791, to the Hereditary Prince of Orange. 

4. Frederic-Chriſtian Auguſtus, born May 1, 1780. 

5. Another prince, born Dec. 20, 1781. 


6. Another prince born July, 1783. 
Queen Dowager, Elizabeth Chriſtian of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, borp, 


Nov. 8, 1715. 
Brother and ſiſter to the king. 


1. Frederic-Charles-Henry, born Dec. 30, 1747. 
2. Frederica-Sophia- Wilhelmina, born in 1751; and married in 1707s 


to the preſent _ of Orange. 
The KINGDOM of BOHEMIA, 


SITUATION AND 8 


a 478 48 — os "dogg latitude. 
Breadth 122 e te and 19 calt longitude. 


OUNDED by Saxony and Brandenburg, on the 
BounDanits-] . North; by Poland and Hungary, on the Eaſt; by 


Auſtria and Bavaria, on the South; and by the palatinate of Bavaria 
on the Weſt; formerly comprehending, 1. Bohemia Proper; 2. Sileſia ; 


to the king of Tro 
paw, S. ſubje& to the 
Pruſſia. houſe of Auſtria. 


" Breſlaw, E. lon. 17. N. 

lat. 5 

Teſchen. 8. ſubject to the 
1 


houſe of Auſtria. 


4 * 
3. Moravia, 8. Olmutz, E. lon. 16-45 | 
entirely ſubject N lat. 49-40- Lane 120 
to the houſe of { } Brin, middle. Breadth 88 347 
Auſtria. Igla, 8. W. yo 


Sort awd m.] The air of Bohemia Proper is not thought ſo whole- 
- fome as that of the reſt of Germany, though its ſoil and produce are pretty 


much the ſame. 
MovunTains AND — Bohemia, though almoff ſurrounded with 


mountains, contains none of note or diſtinction: its woods are = and the 
chief rivers are the Elbe, Muldaw, and Eger. 


Me rars AnD MINERALS. ] This kingdom contains rich. mines 
quickſilyer, copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, = ſaltpetre. Its cham 
are linen, copper, iron and g 


and, 3. Moravia. 
Diviſtons. Ce Towns. Miles. Sq. M. 
W. molly Kais I he E 
gigratz, E. qa 162 
PE. to the Glatz, Fate ect to wy Breadth 142 ? 12,060 
Houſe of Au- king of Pruffla. 
* | Egra, W. 
5 
| Glogaw, N 
< 2 1 Croffer, N. Length 196 | 
> 4 Tagendorf, 8. Breadth 92 10,250 
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PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, We have no certain ac- 
" CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. | 4 count of the preſent popula- 
tion of Bohemia; about 150 years ago, it was computed to contain near 
3,000,000 of inhabitants; but at preſent not above 2,100,000. The Bo- 
hemians, in their perſons, habits, and manners, reſemble the Germans. There 
is, among them, no middle ſtate of people; for every lord is a ſovereign, and 
every tenant a ſlave. But the emperor Joſeph II. generouſly diſcharged the 
Bohemian peaſants, on the Imperial demeſnes, from the ſtate of villainage in 
which they had been ſo long and ſo unjuſtly retained ; and it will be happy if 
his example thould be followed by the Bohemian nobility, and they be there- 
by led to ceaſe to deprive their vaſſals of the rights of human nature. Al- 
though the Bohemians, at preſent, are not remarkable either for arts or arms, 
yet they formerly diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the moſt intrepid aſſertors of 
civil and religious liberty in Europe; witneſs the early introduction of the 
reformed religion into their country, when it was ſcarcely known in any 
other ; the many glorious defeats they gave to the Auſtrian power, and their 
generous ſtruggles for independency. Their virtues may be conſidered as 
the cauſes of their decay, as no means were left unemployed by their deſpotic 
maſters for breaking their ſpirit : though it is certain their internal jealouſies and 
diſſenſions greatly contributed to their ſubjection Their cuſtoms and diver- 
ſions are the ſame as in Germany. 
Reticion.] Though popery is the eſtabliſhed . of Bohemia, yet 
there are many proteſtants among the inhabitants, who are now tolerated 
in the free exerciſe of their religion; and ſome of the Moravians have embrac- 
ed a viſionary unintelligible proteſtantiſm, if it deſerves that name, which they 
have propagated, by their zealous miſſionaries, in ſeveral parts of the globe; 
ſome of whom a few years ago made proſelytes in Great Britain; they have 
ſtill a meeting-houſe in London, and have obtained an a& of parliament for a 
ſettlement in the plantations. | 
Acusis noris AND BiSHOPRICS.] Prague is the only Bohemian arch- 
biſhopric. The biſhoprics are Koningſgratz, Breſlaw, and Olmutz. 
LaxGuact.] The proper language of the Bohemians is a dialect of the 
Sclavonian, but they generally ſpeak German and High Dutch. 
Univexvity.] The only univerſity in Bohemia is that of Prague. 
Ciriks AND rowxs.] Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the fineſt 
and moſt magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its noble bridge. Its 
circumference is ſo large, that the grand Pruffian army, in its laſt ſiege, never 
could completely inveſt it. For this reaſon it is able to make a vigorous de- 
fence In caſe of a regular fiege. The inhabitants are thought not to be pro- 
portioned to its capaciouſneſs, being computed not to exceed 70,000 Chriſ- 
tians, and about 13,000 Jews. It contains 92 churches and chapels, and 44 
cloiſters. It is a place of little or no trade, and therefore the middling inha- 
bitants are not wealthy; but the Jews are ſaid to carry on a large commerce 
in jewels. Bohemia contains many other towns, ſome of which are fortified, 
but they are neither remarkable for ſtrength nor manufaQures. Olmutz is 
the capital of Moravia : it is well fortified, and has manufactures of woollen, 
iron, glaſs, paper, and gunpowder. Breſlaw, the capital of Sileſia, hath been 
already deſcribed. ; a 
Commerce axd MAnuracTuRrEs.] See Germany. xt 
Covsrirurion AND GOVERNMENT:] The forms, and only the forms, 
of the old Bohemian conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſt; but the government under 
the emperor is deſpotic. Their flates are compoled of the clergy, no- 
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have not been fond of provoking them by ill ufage, as they have 2 gene- 
ral averſion towards the Auſtrians. This kingdom is frequently deſcribed 
as part of Germany, but with little reafon, for it is not m any of the nine 


eircles, nor does it contribute any thing towards the forces or revenues of 


the empire, nor is it ſubje& to any of its laws. What gives ſome colour 
to this miſtake, is, that the king of Bohemia is the firſt ſecular elector of the 
empire, and their kings have been elected emperors of Germany for many 


rs. 

Revenuss.] The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the foveveign is 
pleaſed to exact from the ſtates of the kingdom, when they are annually aſ- 
ſembled at Prague. They may perhaps amount to 500,o00l. a year. 

Arms.] The arms of Bohemia are, argent, a lion gules, the tail moved, 
and paſſed in faltier, crowned, langued, and armed, or. 

HisTory.]. The Bohemian nobility uſed to elett their own princes, 
though the emperors of Germany ſometimes impoſed a king upon them, and 
at length uſurped that throne themſelves. In the year 1438, Albert II. of 
Auſtria, received three crowns, Hungary, the Empire, and Bohemia. 

In 1414, John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reformers, 
and. Bohemians, were burnt at the council of Conſtance, though the emperor 
of Germany had given them his protection. This occaſioned an infurrection 
in Bohemia : the people of Prague threw the emperor's officers out of the 
windows of the council-chamber ; and the famous Ziſea, aſſembling an army 
of 40,000 Bohemians, defeated the emperor's forces in feveral engagements, 
and drove the Imperialiſts out of the kingdom. The ,. & Huf- 
fites among themſelves enabled the emperors to regain and keep paſſeſſion 
of Bohemia, though an attempt was made to throw off che imperial yoke, 
by 2 in the year 1618, a proteſtant king in the perſon of the prince 
Palatine, fon-in-law to James I. of Englaad. The misfortunes of this 
prince are well known. He was driven from Bohemia by the emperor's 
generals, and, being ſtripped of his other dominions, was forced to depend 
on the court of England for a ſubſiſtence. After a war of zo years dura 
tion, which defolated the whole empire, the Bohemians have remained ſub- 
ject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


. 


Srru arion AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. | . Miles. 


Length 300 16-35 and 26 Eaſt long. 
Breadth my detween 12 and 49-53 North lat. 36,069 


Containing 87,575 ſquare miles, with 59 inhabitants to each. 


F HAT part of Hu which belongs to the houſe 

Bounvanns.] of Auft ria (for 1 :ncludes Tranſylvania, 
Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia, Servia, Wallachia, and other countries), 1s 
bounded by Poland, on the North; by Tranſylvania and Wallachaa, Eaft ; 
by Sclavonia, South; and by Auſtria and Moravia, Welk. The 
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The kingdom of Hungary is uſually divided into the Upper and Lower 


ungary. | 


Urrzx HUNGARY, Noaru os | Lowszx HUNGARY, Sour of 
THE DAnuBE. 3 THE DANUBE. 
Chief Towns. | Chief Towns. 

Preſburg, fituate on the Danube, E. Buda, on the Danube, E. lon. 19 

lon. 17-30. N. lat. 48-20. 20. N. lat. 47-40. 
Newhaulel, N. W. | Gran, on the Danube, above Buda. 
Leopolſtadt, N. W. I Comorra, on the Danube, in the 
Chremnits, N. W. iſland of Schut. 
Schemaits, in the middle. Raab, on the Danube, oppoſite to 
Eſperies, N. the iſland of Schut. 
Caſchaw, N. Atlenburg, W. oppolite to the iſland 
Tokay, N. E. of Schut. 
Zotmar, N. E. Weiſſenburg, or Alba Regalis, ſitu- 
Unguar, N. E. ated E. of the lake, called the 
Mongats, N. E. Putten ſea. 
Waradin, Great, E. Kaniſba, S. W. of the Platten 
Segedin, S. E. fea. 
Agra, in the middle. Five Churches, N. of the river 
Peft, on the Danube, oppoſite to Drave. | 

Buda. 


To which may be added Temeſwar, which has been conſidered as diitin& 
from Hungary, becauſe it was formerly governed by an independent king ; 
and it has ſeveral times been in poſſeſſion of the Turks; but the Auſtrians 
gaining poſſeſſion of it, it was incorporated into the kingdom of Hungary 
in 1778. The province of Temeſwar is 94 miles long, and 67 broad, con- 
taining about 3850 ſquare miles: it has been divided into four diſtricts, Cſa- 
dat, — Werſchez, and Lugos, Temeiwar, the principal town, is 
fituated E. lon. 22-15. N. lat. 45-54- 

Ai, $01L, AND PRODUCE.] The air, and conſequently the climate of the 
ſouthern parts of Hungary, is found to be unhealthful, owing to its nume- 
rous lakes, ſtagnated waters, and marſhes ; but the northern parts, being 
mountainous and barren, the air is {weet and wholeſome. No country in 
the world can boaſt a richer ſoil, than that plain which extcuds 300 miles 
from Preſburg to Belgrade, and produces corn, graſs, eſculent plants, tobac- 
co, ſaffron, aſparagus, melons, hops, pulſe, millet, buck-wheat, delicious 
wine, fruits of various kinds, peaches, mulberry-trees, cheſnuts, and wood: 
_ is in ſuch plenty, that it ſells for one ſixth part of its price in Eng- 


5 Rivzxs. ] Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Save, Teyſſe, Meriſh, and the 
emes. 

Warzs. ] Hungary contains ſeveral lakes, particularly four among the 
Carpathian mountains, of conſiderable extent, and abounding with fiſh. be 
Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteemed the moſt ſovereign of any 
in Europe; but their magnificent buildings, raiſed by the Turks when in 
poſſeſſion of the country, particularly choſe of Buda, are ſuffered to go to 


decay. 

3 The Carpathian mountains which divide Hungary from 
Poland on the north, are the chief in Hungary, though many detached moun- 
tains are found in the country. Their tops are generally covered with wood, 
and on their fides grow the richeſt grapes in the world. 

Mzrars AND MINERALS. ] ng" is remarkably well ftocked — 
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both. Tt abounds not only with gold and filver mines, but with plenty of 
excellent 1 * vitriol, iron, orpiment, quickſilver, chryſocolla, and terra 
ore 


ſigillata. Be Hungary became the ſeat of deſtructive wars between 
Turks and Chriſtians, or fell under the power of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
thoſe mines were furniſhed with proper works and workmen, and produced 
vaſt revenues to the native princes. The Hungarian gold and filver em- 
ployed mint-houſes, not only m Hungary, but in Germany, and the continent 
of Europe ; but all thoſe mines are now greatly diminiſhed in their value, 
their works being deſtroyed or demoliſhed : ſome of them however, ſtill ſub- 
| ff;, to the great emolument of the natives. ö 

VIGSETANLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.) Hungary is remarkable for 
a fine breed of Horſes, generally mouſe-coloured, and highly eſteemed by 
military officers, ſo that great numbers of them are exported. There is a 
remarkable breed of large” rams in the neighbourhood of Preſburg. Its 


other vegetable and animal productions are in oe the ſame with thoſe 


of Germany, and the neighbouring countries. e Hungarian wines, how- 
ever, particularly Tokay, are preferable to thoſe of any other country at 
leaſt nn Europe. 

PorULa TION, INHABITANTS, Max- It was late before the northern 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. { barbarians drove the Romans out of 
Hungary ; and ſome of the deſcendants of their legionary forces are {till to 
be diſtinguiſhed in the inland parts, by their ſpeaking Latin. Be that as it 
will, before the Turks got poſſeſhon of Conſtantinople, we have reaſon to 
think that Hungary was one of the moſt populous and powerful kingdoms 
in Europe : and if the Houſe of Auſtria ſhould give the proper encourage- 
ment to the inhabitants to repair their works, and clear their fens, it might 
become ſo again in about a century hence. Both Hungaries, at preſent, 
excluſive of Tranſylvania and Croatia, are thought to contain about two mil- 
lions and a half of inhabitants. The Hungarians have manners peculiar to 
ſelves They pique themſelves on being deſcended from thoſe heroes, who 
formed the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. In their perſons 
they are well made. Their fur-caps, their cloſe-bodied coats, girded by a 
ſaſh, and their cloak or mantle, which is fo contrived as to buckle under the 
arm, ſo that the right hand may be always at liberty, give them an air of mi- 
litary dignity. The men ſhave their beards, but preſerve their whiſkers on 
their upper lips. Their uſual arms are a broad ſword, and a kind of pole-ax, 
beſides their fire-arms. The ladies are reckaned handſomer than thoſe of 
Auſtria, and their fable dreſs with fleeves firaight to their arms, and their 
ftays faſtened before with gold, pearl, or diamond little buttons, are well 
known to the French and Engliſh ladies. Both men and women, in what 
they call the mine towns, wear fur, and even ſheep-{kin dreſſes. The inns 
upon the roads are moſt miſerable hovels, and even thoſe ſeldom to be met 
with. The hogs, which yield the chief animal food for their peaſants and 
their poultry, live in the fame apartment with their owners. The gout and 
the fever, owing to the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, are the predominant 
diſeaſes in Hungary. The natives in general are indolent, and leave trade 
and manufactures to the Greeks and other ſtrangers ſettled in their coun- 
try, the flatneſs of which renders travelling commodious, either by land 
or water. The diverſions of the inhabitants are of the warlike and ath- 
letic kind. They are in general a brave and magnanimous people. Their 
auceſtors, even fince the beginning of the preſent century, were fo jealous 
of their libertics, that rather than be tyranniſed over by the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, they often put themſelves under the protection of the Ottoman — 
GY ut 
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| but their fidelity to the late empreſs-queen, not withſlanding the provoca- 


tions they received from her houſe, will be always remembered to their 
honour. 24 

The inhabitants of Temeſwar, a province lately incorporated into the 
kingdom of Hungary, are computed at 450, co. There are in this coun- 
try many faraons, or gyphes, ſuppoſed to be real deſcendants: of the ancient 
Egyptians. They are ſaid to reſemble the ancient Egyptians in their features, 
in their propenſity to melancholy, and in many of their manners and cuſtoms ; 
and it is aſſerted, that the laſcivious dances of Iſis, the worſhip of onions, 
many famous Egyptian ſuperſtitions and fpecitics, and the Egyptian method 
of hatching eggs by means of dung, are ſtill in uſe among the female gyplics 
in Temeſwar. 

RxLIciox. ] The eſtabliſhed religion of the Hungarians is the Roman ca- 
tholic, though the major part of the inhabitants are proteſtants, or Greeks ; 
and they now enjoy the full exerciſe of their religious liberties. 

ARCKBISHOPRICS AND BISHQPRICS.] The arcbbiſhoprics are Preſburg, 
Gran, and Colocza. The biſhoprics are, Great Waradin, Agria, Veſprin, 
Raab, and five churches. 

ILaxGuace.] As the Hungarians are mixed with Germans, Sclavo- 
nians, and Walachians, they have a variety of dialects, and one of them is 
faid to approach near the hoes. The better and the middlemoſt rank 
ſpeak German, and almoſt all even of the common people ſpeak Latin, 
either pure or barbarous, ſo that the T.atin may be ſaid to be here ftill a 
living language. 

UnivezsiT1Es8.] In the univerſities, (if they can be properly ſo called) of 
zirnan, Buda, Raab, and Caſchaw, are profeſſors of the ſeveral arts and 
ſciences, who uſed generally to be Jeſuits ; ſo that the Lutherans, and Cal- 
viniſts, who are more numerous than the Roman Catholics in Hungary, go 
to the German and other univerſities. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURTOSITIES The artificial curioſities of this 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. country conſiſt of its bridges, baths, 
and mines. The bridge of Eſſeck built over the Danube, and Drave, is, 
properly ſpeaking, a continuation of bridges, five miles in length, fortified 
with towers at certain diſtances. It was an important paſs during the wars 
between the Turks and Hungarians. A bridge of boats runs over the 
Danube, half a mile long, between Buda and Peſt ; and about twenty Hun- 
garian miles diſtant from Belgrade, are the remains of a bridge erected by the 
Romans, judged to be the moſt magnificent of any in the world. The baths 
and mines here have nothing to diſtinguiſh them from the like works in other 
countries, 

One of the moſt remarkable natural curioſities of Hungary, is a cavern, 
in a mouutain near Szelitze ; the aperture of this cavern, which fronts the 
ſouth, is eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad; its ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, ftretching away farther ſouth than has 
yet been diſcovered ; as far as it is practicable to go, the height is found to 
be fifty fathoms, and the breadth 26. Many other wonderful particulars 
are related of this cavern, which is an article of great curiofity Aſtoniſhing 
rocks are common in Hungary, and ſome of its churches are of admirable 


architecture. 
CriTiES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Theſe are greatly decayed 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE; from their ancient ifi- 
cence : but many of the fortifications are ftill very ſtrong, and kept in good 
order. Preſb urg is fortified. In it the Hungarian regalia were kept, but 
were 
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were lately removed to Vienna, the crown was ſent in the year 1000 by 
pope Sylveſter II. to Stephen, king of Hungary, and was made after that of 
the Greek emperors ; it is of ſolid gold, weighing nine marks and three 
ounces, ornamented with 53 ſaphires, 50 rubies one large emerald, and 338 
pearls. Befides theſe ſtones, are the images of the apoſtles and the patriarchs, 
The pope added to this crown a filver patriarchal croſs, which was after- 
wards inſerted in the arms of Hungary. At the ceremony of the corona. 
tion a biſhop carries it before the king. From the crols is derived the title 
of apoſtolic Ling ; the uſe of which was renewed uuder the reign of the em- 
preſs Maria Thereſa. The ſceptre and the globe of the kingdom are Ara- 
bian gold.; the mantle, which is of fine linen, is ſaid to be the work of Gi- 
ſele, Fouls to St. Stephen, who, they ſay, embroidered in gold the image 
of Jeſus Chrift crucified, and many other images of the patriarchs and apoſ- 
tles, with a number of inſcriptions. The ſword is two edged, and rounded 
at the point. Buda, formerly the capital of Hungary, retains little of its 


ancient magnificence, but its ſtrength and fortific@gions ; and the ſame may 


be ſaid of Peſt, which Jies on the oppoſite fide of the Danube. Raab is 
"likewiſe a ſtrong city, as are Gran and Comorra. Tokay has been already 
mentioned for the excellency of its wines. 

CoMMeRCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] After having mentioned the natural 
produce of the country, it is ſufficient to ſay, that the chief manufactures 
and exports of the natives conſiſt of metals, drugs, and falt. 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] The Hungarians diflike the 
term of queen, and even called their late ſovereign king Thereſa. Their 
government preſerves the remains of many checks upon the regal power. 
They have a diet or parliament, a Hungary-office, which reſembles our 
chancery, and which reſides at Vienna; as the ſtadtholder's council, which 
comes pretty near the Britiſh privy-council, but has a municipal juriſdiction, 
does at Preſburg. Every royal town has its ſenate ; and the Geſpan chafts 
reſemble our juſtices of the peace. Befides this, they have an exchequer 
and nine chambers, and other ſubordinate courts. 

Mirtraar STRENGTH.] The emperor can bring to the field at any 
time, 50,000 Hungarians in their own country, but ſeldom draws out of it 
above 10,000 ; theſe are generally light-horſe, and well known to modern 
times by the name of Huſſars. They are not ſo large as the German horſe ; 
and therefore the Huſſars ſtand upon their ſhort ſtirrups when they ſtrike. 
Their expedition and alertneſs have been found ſo ſerviceable in war, that 
the greateſt powers in Europe, have troops that go by the ſame name. 
Their foot are called Heydukes, and wear feathers in their caps, according 
to the enemies they pretend to have killed: both horſe and foot are an ex- 
cellent militia, very good at a purſuit, or ravaging and plundering a country, 
but not equal to regwar troops, in a pitched battle. | 

Coins.] Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage, and there are 
flill extant, in the cabinets of the curious, a complete ſeries of coins of their 
former kings. More Greek and Roman medals have been diſcovered in thiy 
eountry, than perhaps in any other in Europe. 

Arxms.] The emperor, as king of Hungary, for armorial enſigns, bears 
quarterly, barwiſe argent, and gules of eight pieces. | 

HisTory.] The Huns, { wu ſubduing this country in the middle of 
the third ceatury communicated their name to it, being then part of the an- 
cient Pannonia, They were ſucceeded by the furious Goths ; the 
Goths were expelled by the Lombards ; they hy the Avari ; and the Sclavi 
were planted in their ſtead in the beginning of the gth century. 3 
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alofe of it, the Anigours emigrated from the banks of the Volga, and took 
poſſeſſion of the country. ungary was formerly an aſſemblage of diffe- 
rent ſtates, aud the firſt who aſſumed the title of king, was Stephen, in the 
year 997, when he embraced Chriſtianity. In his reign, the form of go- 
vernment was eſtabliſhed, and the crown rendered ele&ive. About the year 
1310, king Charles Robert aſcended the throne, and ſubdued Bulgaria, 
Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and many other provinces : but many cf 
thoſe armies were afterwards reduced by the Venetians, Turks, and other 
powers. In the 15th century, Huniades, who was guardian to the infant 
King Ladiſlaus, bravely repulſed the Turks, when they invaded Hungary; 
and upon the death of Ladiſlaus, the Hungarians, in 1438 railed Matthias 
Corvinus, fon of Huniades, to their throne. Lewis, king of Hungary, in 
1526, was killed in a battle, fighting againſt Solyman, emperor of the Turks. 
This battle almoſt proved fa tal to Hungary; but the archduke Ferdinand, 
brother to the emperor Charles V. having married the ſiſter of Lewis, he 
claimed the title of Hungary, in which he ſucceeded, with ſome difficulty, 
and that kingdom has ever ſince belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, though by 


its conſtitution its crown ought to be elective. For the reſt of the Hunga- 
rian hiſtory, ſee Germany. 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, AN 
HUNGARIAN DALMATIA. 


HAVE thrown thoſe countries under one diviſion, for ſeveral reafons, 

and particularly becauſe we have no account ſufficiently exact of their 
extent and boundaries. The beſt account of them is as follows; 'DransyL- 
VAnila belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, and is bounded on the north by the 
Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland; on the eaſt by Moldavia 
and Wallachia; on the South by  Wallachia ; and on the Weſt by Up 
and Lower Hungary. It lies between 22 and 26 degrees of caſt longitude, 
and 45 and 48 of north latitude. Its length is extended about 180, and 
its breadth 120 miles; and contaius nearly 14,400 ſquare miles, but is ſur- 
rounded on all fides by high mountains. Its produce, vegetables, and ani- 
mals, are almoſt the ſame with thoſe of Hungary, The air is wholefome 
and temperatc ; but their wine, though good, is not equal to the Hungarian. 
Its chief city is Hermanſtadt, and its interior government till partakes great- 
ly of the ancient feudal ſyſtem, being compoled of many independent ſtates 
and princes. They owe not much more than a nominal ſubjection to the 
Auſtrians, who leave them in poſſeſſion of molt of their privileges, Papiſts, 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, Socinians, Arians, Greeks, Mahometans, and other 
ſectaries, here enjoy their ſeveral religions. Tranſylvania is thought to add 
but little to the Auſtrian revenue, though it exports ſome metals and falt to\ 
Hungary. The other large places are Sageſwar, Millenback, and Newmark. 
All Gets of proviſions are very cheap, and excellent in their kinds. Herman- 
e, ſtrong, and well built city, as are Clauſenburg and Weiffen- 
burg. The feat of government is at Hermanſtadt, and the governor is aſſiſl- 
ed by a council made up of Roman Catholics, Calviniſts, and Lutherans. 
The diet, or parliament, meets by ſummons, and receives the commands ot 
the ſovereign, to whom of late they have been more devoted than formerly. 


They have a liberty of maki remonſtrances und repreſentations in cate ut 
grievauces. | 
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Tranſylvania is part of ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of which long em- 
ployed the Roman arms, before they could be ſubdued. It was overrun 
by the Goths on the decline of the Roman empire, and then by the Huns. 
Their deſcendants retain the fame military character. The population of 
the country is not aſcertained ; but if the Tranſylvanians can bring to the 
field, as has been afferted, 30,000 troops, the whole number of inhabitants 
muſt be conſiderable. At preſent its military force is reduced to fix regi- 
ments of 1566 men each ; but it is well known that during the laſt two wars, 
in which the houſe of Auſtria was engaged, the 'Tranſylvanians did great 
ſervices, Hermanſtadt is its only biſhopric ; and the Tranſylvanians at 
preſent ſeem to trouble themſelves little either about learning or religion, 
though the Romau catholic is the eſtabliſhed church. Stephen I. king of 
Hungary, introduced Chriſtianity there about the year 1000, and it was 
afterwards governed by an Hungarian vaviod, or viceroy. The various 
revolutions in their government prove their impatience under flavery ; and 
though the treaty of Carlowits in 1699, gave the ſevereignty of Tran- 
ſylvania, as alſo of Sclavonia, to the houſe of Auſtria, yet the natives 
enjoy what we may call a loyal ariſtocracy, which their ſovereigns do not 
think prayer to invade. In October 1784, on account of the real or feign- 
ed oppreſſions of the nobility, near 10,000 aſſembled, and committed great 
depredations on thoſe whole conduct had been reſented. Several had their 
palaces burnt, and were glad to elcape with their lives. The revolters 
were diſappointed in their attempt on Clauſenburgh ; and afterwards offered 
to ſeparate, and go home in peace, on the terms of a general pardon, 
better treatment from the nobility, and a freedom from vaſlalage. In the 
preſent ſituation of the Auſtrians, lenient terms have been granted to them, 
and with the puniſhment of a few, the inſurrection was ſuppreſſed. 

ScravoxiA lies between the 17th and z iſt degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
the 55th and 46th of north latitude. It is thought to be about 200 miles 
in length, and 60 in breadth, and contains about 10,000 ſquare mils. It is 
bounded by the Drave on the North, by the Danube on the Eaſt, by the 
Save on the South, and by Kiria in Auttria on the Weſt. The reaſon why 
Hungary, Tranſylvania, Sclavonia, and the other nations, ſubjc& to the 
houſe of Auſtria in thoſe parts, contain a ſurpriſing variety of people, dif- 
fer ing in name, language, and manners, is — liberty here made its 
laſt ſtand againſt the Roman arms, which by 2 forced the remains of 
the different nations they had conquered into thoſe quarters. The thickneſs 
of the woods, the rapidity of the rivers, and the ſtrength of the country, 
favoured their reſiſtance ; and their deſcendants, notwithſtanding the power 
of the Turks, the Aultrians, the Hungarians, and the Poles, {till retain 
the fame ſpirit of independency. Without minding the arrangement made 
by the ſovereigns of Europe, they are quiet under the government that 
leaves them moſt at liberty. That they are generous, as well as brave, 
appears from their attachment to the houſe of Auſtria, which, till the laſt 
two wars, never was ſenſible of their value and valour ; inſomuch that it is 
well known, that they preſerved the pragmatic fanction, and kept the 
unperial crqwn in that family. The Sclavonians formerly gave ſo much 
work to the Roman arms, that it is thought the word /lave took its original 
from them, on account of the great numbers of them who were carried into 
bondage, ſo late as the reign of Charlemagne. Though Sclavonia yields 
neither in beauty nor fertility to Hungary and Tranſylvania, yet the ravages 
of war are {till vifible in the face of the country, which lies in a great meaſ- 
ure unimproved. The Sclavonians, from their ignorance perhaps are zeal- 
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Name.) Tt is generally thought that Poland takes it name from Poly, 


er Pole, a Sclavonian word fignifying a country * fit for hunting, for which 
none was formerly ee 
and game of ev 

n as may be expected from fo ex- 
tenſive but level a climate. In-the' northern parts it is cold, but healthy, 
the Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate Poland from Hungary, are co- 
vered with everlaſting ſnow, which has been known to fall in the midſt of 


ſummer. Upon the — however, the climate of Poland is temperate, and 


far from being ſo unſettled, either in winter or ſummer, as might be ſuppoſ- 


ed from fo northerly a fituation ; but the air is rather inſalubrious by reaſon 
of the numerous woods and moralles. - 


Sort, PRODUCE, AND WATERS.] Poland is 2 a level country, 


and the ſorl is fertile in corn, as appears from the —— that are ſent | 


from thence down the Viſtula, to Dantzic, and which are ht up by the 
Dutch, and other nations. The paſtures of Poland, ectall in Podolia, 
are rich beyond expreſſion; and it is faid that one can hardly fee the cattle 
that graze in the meadows. Here are mines of ſilver, copper, iron, falt, and 
coals ; Lithuania abounds in iron, ochre, black agate, ſeveral ſpecies of cop- 
per and iron pyrites, and red and grey granite ; falſe precious ſtones, and 
marine petrefa&tions. The interior parts of Poland contain foreſts, which 


furniſh timber in ſuch great quantities, that it is employed in houſe building, 
inſtead of bricks, ſtones, and tiles. Various kinds of fruits and herbs, and 


ſome grapes, are produced in Poland, and are excellent when . they meet 
with culture, but their wine ſeldom or never comes to perfection. Poland 
produces various kinds of clays ſit for pipes and earthen ware. The water 
of many ſprings is boiled into falt. The virtues of a ſpring in the palatinate 
of Cracow, which increaſes and decreaſes with the moon, are ſaid to be won 
derful for the preſervation of life; and it is reported, that the neighbouring 
inhabitants commonly live to 100, and ſome of them to 150 years of age. 

This ſpring is inflammable, and by applying a torch to it, it flames like the! 


ſubtleſt ſpirit of wine. The flame, however, dances on the furface, without; - 


heating the water; and if neglected to be extinguiſhed, which it may eaſily 
be, it communicates itſelf, by ſubterraneous conduits, to the roots of trees, 
in a neighbouring wood, which it confumes ; and about 35 years ago, the 


flames are ſaid to have laſted for three r +-2hp. 5-7 entirely. 


— The chief rivers of Poland are, the Viſtua or Weylel, the 
Neiſter, Neiper, or Boriſthenes, the Beg, and the Dwina. ' 
Laxss.] The chief of the few lakes contained in Poland,.is in 
the Palatinate of Byzeſty, ; : (and Birals, or, the kt pang; ak age is fait 
dye thoſe who waſh in it of a —_—_ complexion. 
Vzctranile” and a | The vegetable 1 of Poland 
MAL PRODUCTIONS.- have been already mentioned under the 
article of Sol, though ſome are peculiar to itſelf, particularly a Kind of 
manna (if it can be called a vegetable), which in May and. June the inha- 
bitants into ſieves with the dew, and it ſerves for food drefſed various 
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common in the Poliſh foreits ; and there ing ſpecies of wild horſes and ales, 
and wild oxen, that the nobility of, the Ukraine, as well as natives, are 
fond of. A kind of wolf, reſembling a hart, with ſpota on his belly and 
— found here, and affords the beſt furs fn the countxy; hut the elk 
is commen- in Poland, as well as in forme other northera countries, 
is a very extraordinary auimal. The fleh of the Pulikh elk forms the 
molt delicious pants of their greateſk feaſts. His body is of the deer make, 
but mueb thicker and longer ; the legs high, the fect. broad, like à wild 
| . Naturalifts have obſerved, that upon diſſecting an elk, there was 
in its head ſome flies, wich its brain aknolt caten away; and it 
| is an obſervation ſufficiently atteſted, that in the large woods and wilder» 
| neſſes in the north, this poor animal is attacked, towards the winter chieſ- 
| Ir. by a lager ſort of flies, that through its ears attempt to take up their 
winter quarters in its head. This perſecutiou is thought to affect the dl 
with the falling fickneſs, by which means it is taken, which would otherwiſe 
prove no eaſy matter. 
| Poland produces a creature called bobac : it reſembles a guinea-Pig, but 
| ſeems to be of the beaver kind. They are noted for digging holes in the 
which they enter in October, and do not come out, except occa- 
| y for food, till April: they have ſeparate apartments for theit pro- 
| he lodgings, and their dead ; they live together by 10 or 12 in a herd. 
We do not perceive that Poland contains any ſpecies of birds 
to ſelf ; only we are told that the quails there have green legs, aud their 
fleſh is reckoned to be unwholefome. Lithuania is oh in ornithology ; 
among the birds of prey are the eagle aud vulture. The remis, or lutle 
© fn of thanks, is Seqocanly found in thels pens, famous. or the was- 
1 drous ſtructure of its pendent nel}, formed in the ſhape of a long purſe, 
— art. 
1 Poruravien, WS ADITANTS, MANNERS, From what has been 
| | ECvSTONS, AND DIVERSIONS, ſaid of the extent of Po- 
impoſſible to form gn eſtimate of the number of its inhabitants; 
thay undoubtedly before the aut of the late was, were very nu- 
rgereus x but they arc ſo little known, even at preſent, that numbers of them 
in remoter paris, continue fill to be beathens, or have very impertect 
notions of Chriſtianity. Some have ſuppoſed Poland and Lithuania to 
contain 14,000,000 of inhabitants; and when we conſider that the Poles 
have no colonies, and ſometimes have enjoyed peace for many years toge- 
ther, and that no fewer than 2,000,0000 of Jews are ſaid to inhabit there, 
perhaps this calculation has not been exaggerated. But ſince the partition 
and difmemberment_ of the kingdom, the number is only 9,000,000, of 
- which: 600, are Jews. The 'provmces taken by Ruſſia are the largeſt, 
by Auſtria the moſt -populous,- and by Pruſſia the maſk commercial. The 
Ruffian com tam r, ο The Auſtrian 2, o and the Pruffian 
about $60,000, amounting ts about ee at {outs leparated from 
their ancient kingdom, 

- The Poles, in their perſons, ante e appearance; their pas | 
is fair, and their ſhapes are well proportioned. They. are baave, heucit, and 
hofpitable ; and their women fprightly, yet modeit, and ſubmilliveto their 
huſbands. Their mode of falute, 1s: the their heads, and to ſtrike their 
breaſt with one of their hands, while they ſtretch the other towards dhe 
ground but when a common perſon meets a {ſupcnor, he bows his beadinear 
err An 
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** 
5 pays obeifance. mr. vault- 
ing, dancin g, and riding the great horke, hunti 
basting. 
—2 


Kaiting, bull and bear 
They uſually travel on harſeback ; > Polith. geatleman wall got 
one s tho. without his horſe, and they e 
will ſleep. upon the ground, winhout any bed or covering, in frott and ſnow. 
The — live aboxe ftairs, aud their apartments are not united: the 
kuchen is on one fdr, the table on another, the dwelling-honſe on the third, 
— (7a gate in the front. They content themſelves with a few {mall beds, 
up Ridge @ thele — 1 with them. 
When os fit down'to dianer or fupper, they have their trumpets and other 
muſic playing, and a number of gentlemen to wait oa them at table, all ſer- 
ving with the maſt profound reſpect ; for the gobles, who are poor, frequently 
find themfebves under the neceſſity of ſerving them that are rich; but their Fa- 
tron ufually treats them wah Grilay, rad parate the diet work wth bm 
at bis table, with his cap off; and every one of them has his peaſant boy 
to wait on him, maintained by the maſter of the family. At an entertain- 
ment, the Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor fpoons, but every guelt brings 
them with him; and they no fooner fit down to table, than all the doors 
ave ſhat, and. not open till the compauy return home. It is uſual for a no- 
bleman to give his fervant part of his meat, which he cats as he ſtanda be- 
hind him, and ta let him drink out of the ſame cup with himſelf; but this 
is the leſs extraordinary, if it be be conſidered that theſe ſervants are citeem- 
ed his equals. Bumpers are much in faſhion, both here and in Rufliz 3 nor 


EF RAIHI SHRED RY RAD 


— will they eaſily excuſe perſon from g them. It would exceed 
8 the bonds of ths work to ſrt he grove and cquipages of the 
wan- - Polich nobility ; and the reader may figure” ta himſelſ an idea of all that is 
arſe,  faiidious, ceremonious, expenſive, and thewy in life, to have any conception 
| of their way of living. They carry the pamp of their atteudance when 
bees appear abroad, even to ridicule ; for it is not unuſual to ſee the lady of a Po- 
Po- hih grandee, betides a coach and fix, with a great aumber of ſervants, at- 
ns ; tended by an oli uſher, an old gentlewoman for her governante, / 
y nun- and a dwarf of each ſex to hold up her tran ; and if in be night, hex coack. 
them is furrounded by a number of flambeaux. The figure of their pomp, 
erke& however, is proportoned 10 their cltates ; but each perſon goes aq far an 
wa to his income can afford. „ 

Poles The Poles are divided into nobles, clergy, citizens, er  burghers. and 
toge· * the peaſants are divided into two forts, thoſe of the crown, and 
there, to fodjviduals. Though Poland has its princes, counts, 
rtition — 4 —— the whole body of the nobility are naturally on a level, e- 


cept the difference that ariſes from the public poits they enjoy. blence alk 

who reef hoble birth call one another brothers: They do not value titles 7 
honour, but think a gentleman of Poland is the higheſt appellation they can - 
cajoy. They have many confiderable privileges ; and indeed the boafted 

Polih kiberty-is properly limited to them alone, parthy by the indulgence of 

former kings, but more generally from ancient cuſtom and pr 
have a of life nn tenants and vaſlals, 


—— Gr their king, 


fell 
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ſign over with the lands, cattle, and furniture. Until Caſimir the Great, the 
lord could put his-peaſant to death with impunity, and when the latter had 
no children, conſidered himſelf as the heir, and ſeized all his effects. In 1347, 
Cafimir preſcribed a fine for the murder of a peaſant, and enacted, that in caſe 
of his deceaſe without iſſue, his next heir ſhould inherit. But theſe and 
other regulations have proved ineffe&ual, againſt the power and tyranny of 
the nobles, and have been either abrogated or eluded. Some of them have 
eftates from five to thirty leagues in extent, and are alſo hereditary ſovereigna- 
of cities, with which the king has no concern. One of their nobles poſſeſſes 
above 4000 towns and villages. Some of them can raiſe 8 or 10,000 men. 
The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure aſylum for perſons who have committed 
any crime ; for none muſt preſume to take them — thence — force. They 
have their horſe and foot guards, which are upon duty day and night before 
their palaces and in their anti-chambers, and march before them when they go 
abroad. They make an extraordinary figure when they come to the diet, 
ſome of them having 5000 guards and attendants ; and their debates in the 
ſenate are often determined by the ſword. When great men have ſuits at law, 
the diet, or other tribunals, decide them; yet the execution of the ſentence 
muſt be left to the longeſt — for the juſtice of the kingdom is commonly 
too weak for the grandees. Sometimes they caiſe 6000 men of a fide, — 
der and burn one another's cities, and befiege caſtles and forts; for they think 
it below them to ſubmit to the ſentence of judges, withouta field battle. IE 
one lord kills the peaſant of another, he is not capitally convicted, but only 
obliged to make reparation, by another peaſant equal in value. A nobleman 
who is deſirous of cultivating a piece of land, builds a little wooden houſe, in 
which he ſettles a peafant and his family, giung him a cow, two horſes, a 
certain number of geeſe, hens, &c. and as much corn as is fufficient to main- 
tain him the firſt year, and to improve for his own future ſubſiſtence and the 
advantage of his lord. 

The elergy have many immunities ; they are all free men, in ſome in- 
ſtances have their own courts of juſtice, in which the canon law 1s 
A biſhop is entitled to all the privileges of a ſenator : was uſually appointed 
by the king, and confirmed by the pope, but is now nominated by the king 
out of three candidates choſen by the permanent council. The archbiſhop 
of Gneſna is primate, the firſt — in rank, and viceroy during an interre- 
gnum. The burghers ſtill enjoy ſome freedom and privileges ; they chuſe 
their own burgomalter and council, regulate their interior police, and have 
their own criminal courts of juſtice, and when defendant againſt a noble, he 
muſt be cited before the magiſtrate of his awn town, from whence an —— 
lies only to the king in his aſſeſſorial tribunal. Without this exem 


the gow = wy of the nobles, they would long ſince have rer 
ſtate of 


ae 


The — of the crown, if opprefled, may lodge a — in the- 
royal court of juſtice, which is ſome check to. juſtice ; but s belong 
ing to individuals are at the abſolute diſpoſal of their maſter, and all their ac- 
quilitions ſerve only to enrich him. They are indiſpenlably obli 
tivate the w ; they are incapable of entering upon any condition 


; of 
y. fatal 
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in their hands, too often abuſe it in the moſt 
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One bleſſing, however, attends the wretched ſituat ion of the Poliſh pea- 
ſants, which is their inſenſibility. Born ſlaves, and accuſtomed from their 
infancy, to hardſhips and ſevere labour, the generality of them ſcarcely en- 
tertain an idea of better circumſtances and more liberty. They regard 
their maſters as a ſuperior order of beings, and hardly ever repine at their 
ſevere lot. Cheerful and contented with their condition, they are ready u 
every occaſion, to ſacrifice themſelves and their families for their maſter, — 
cially if the latter takes care to feed them well. Moſt of them ſeem to think 
that a man can never be very wretched while he has any thing to eat. There 
are ſome ſtyled German peaſants, whoſe anceſtors were indulged in fettling 
in Poland, in the uſe of German laws, who enjoy ſeveral privileges not 
poſſeſſed by the generality of Poliſh peaſants : their villages are better built, 
they poſleſs more cattle, pay their quit rents better, aud are cleaner and 
neater in their perſons. I have been the more circumſtantial in deſcribing 
the manners and preſent ſtate of the Poles, as they bear a near reſemblance, in 
many particulars, to thoſe of Europe in general during the feudal ages, but 
their tyranay over their tenants and ſeems to be carried to a much 
— height. Lately indeed, a few nobles of enlightened underſtandin 

ve ventured to give liberty to their vaſſals. The firſt who granted this 
freedom, was Zamoiſki, formerly great chancellor, who in 1760, enfran- 
chiſed 6 villages in the palatine of Maſovia, and afterwards on all his eſtates. 
The event hath ſhewed the project to be no leſs judicious than humane; 
friendly to the noble's own intereſts as well as the happineſs of the peaſants, 
for it appears, that in the diſtricts in which the new arrangement has been 
introduced, the population of the villages is conſiderably increaſed, and 
the revenues of their eſtates augmented in a triple proportion. Prince 
Staniſlaus, nephew of the king of Poland, hath very lately enfranchiſed 
four villages near Warſaw, and had not only emancipated his peaſants from 
ſlavery, but condeſcends to direct their affairs. So that better times in that 
diſtreſſed country may be expected. 

Torture was aboliſhed in Poland in 1776 by an edict of the diet, under 
the influence @f the king. Atrocious crimes, ſuch as murder, &c. are pu- 
niſhed by beheading or hanging; leſſer 3 by whipping, impri- 
ſonment, and hard labour: the nobles never ſuffer any co puniſhment, 
but are liable only to impriſonment and death. LIED 

The inns in this country are long tables built with boards and covered 
with ſtraw, without furniture or windows ; there are chambers at one end, 
but none ean lodge there, becauſe of flies and other vermin ; ſo that ftran- 
gers generally choſe rather to lodge among the horſes. Travellers are 
obliged to carry proviſion with them; and when foreigners want a ſupply, 
they apply to the lord of the village, who forthwith provides them with 


neceflaries. 


with a ſaſh, but the ſleeves fit as cloſe to their arms as a waiſtcoat. cir 
breches are wide, and make but one piece with their ſtockings, They 
wear a fur cap or bonnet ; their ſhirts are without collar or wriſtband, and 
they wear neither ſtock nor neckloth. Inftead of ſhoes, they wear Turkey 
leather boots, with thin foles, and deep iron heels bent like a half moon. 
They carry a pole-axe, and a fabre or cutlaſs, by their fides. When they 
appear on horſeback, they wear over all a ſhort clock, which is commonly 


- cover- 
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TY POLAND, wcrwome LITHUANIA. 
wear fables, and others the ſkins of the tygers, leopard, &c. Some of 
chem have fifty ſuits of clothes, all as rich as poſſible, and which deſcend 
from father to fon. Were it not for our own partiality to ſhort dxeſſes, 
we muſt ackno that of the Poles to be pictureſque and majeſtic. 
Charles II. of Eng thought of introducing the Poltſh dreſs into his 
eonrt, und #fter bis reftoration wore” for two years, chiefly for the en- 
cotragement of Engliſh broad cloth; but difcontinued it throngh his con- 
nections with the French. 
The habit of the women comes very near to that of the men, a fimple 
Polonaiſe, or long robe edged with fur; bat ſome people of faſhion, of both 
Texes, uffect the French or Engliſh modes. As to the peaſants, in winter, 
they wear a fheep's-ſkin with the wool inwards, and in ſummer a thick coarſe 
cloth; but as to linen, they wear none. Their boots are the rinds of trees 
wrzpped about their legs, with the thicker parts to guard the ſole of their 
feet. The women have a watchful eye over their daughters, and in the diſ- 
trict of Samogitia particularly, make them wear little bells, before and be- 
hind,'to give notice where they are, and what they are dong. 
Rxtictox.] The number of Proteſtarits, conſiſting of Lutherans and 
Calvmiſts, in the republic of Poland, is very conſiderable; and when theſe 
are joined to the Greek church, the whole are called Diffidents. At the 
fame time, the Poliſn nobility, and the bulk of the nation, are tenacions of 
the Roman catholic religion. The treaty of Oliva, concladed in 1660, to- 


equal indulgence. Vaſt ſway the popiſn clergy have had in Poland at dif- 
ferent periods, notwithſtanding the treaties and capitulations which have 
been made in favour of the proteſtants and the members of the Greek 
church. Indeed, it has been chiefly owing to the influence and condut of 
the m_ clergy, that the peaſants in Poland have been reduged to ſuch a 
ſtute o n 3 | * 

The principles of Socinianiſm made a ver and conſiderable in 
Poland. rg tranſlation of the Bible nts the Poliſh language — — 
in 1572 ; and _—— after, under the direction of the ſame perſons, the 
eutechiſm, or conſeſſion of the Unitarians, was publiſhed at Cracow. The 
abilities and writings of Socinus greatly contributed to the extenfive propaga- 
tion of his opmions; but though the Socinians in Poland have been very 
numerous, they have at - different times been greatly perſecuted. However, 
& was lately'refolved between the republic and purtitioning powers, that all 
- Diſfidents'ſhould henceforth enjoy the free exeruiſe of 'therr religion, though 
to continue excluded from the diet, the ſenate, and the permanent council. 
They are to have churches, but without bells; alſo ſchools and feminaries of 

Weir en; they are capable of fitting in the inferior courts'vf — 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, cc. 385 
dus Roman Catholics, though Greeks and Jews are tolerated. Here we 
meet with two biſhoprics; that of Poſega, which is the capital of the coun- 
try, and Za which lies on the Drave ; but we know of no univerſities. 
Eſſeck is a e and ftrong town, remarkable, as before noticed, for a wood- 
en bridge over the Drave, and adjoining marſhes, five miles long, and fifteen 
paces broad, built by the Turks. Waradin and Peterwaradin are places 
noted in the wars between the Auftrians and Turks. The inhabitants are 
compoled of Servians Radzian#, Croats, Wallachians, Germans, Hunga- 
rians,. and a vaſt number of other 1 whoſe names were never known 
even to the Auftrians chemſelves, but from the military muſter-rolls, when 
they poured: their troops into the field during the laſt two wars. In 1746, 
Scalvonza was united to Hungary, and the ſlates {end repreſentatives to the 
diet of Hungary. 
Cao rA lies between the 15th and 17th degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
the 45th and 47th of north latitude. It is 80 miles in length, and 70 in 
breadth, and about 2,500 ſquare miles. The manners, government, religion, 
language, and cuſtoms of the Croats, are ſimilar to thofe of the Sclavonians 
and Tranfylvanians, who are their neighbours. are excellent irregu- 
lar troops, and as ſuch are famed in modern hiſtory, under the name of 
Pandours, and various other defignations. The truth is the houſe of Auſ- 
tria finds its intereſt in ſuffering them and the neighbouring nations, to live 
in their own manner. The towns are blended with each other, there ſcarce- 
ly being any diſtinction of boundaries. Carolftadt is a place of ſome note, 
but Zagrab (already mentioned), is the capital of Croatia. All the ſovereign- 
ty exercifed over them by the Auſtrians feems to conſiſt in the military 
arrangements for bringing them occaſionally into the field. A viceroy pre- 
ſides over Croatia, jointly with Stlavonia, and 
Hungarian Dalmatia : this lies in the upper of the Adriatic ſea, and 
conſiſts of five diſtricts, in which the moſt remarkable places are the two fol- 
lowing : Segna, which is a royal free town, fortified both by nature and art 


= 


and is fituated near the ſea, in a bleak, mountainous, and barren ſoil. The 


biſhop of this place is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Spalatro. Here are 
twelve churches, and two convents. The governor refides in the. old palate, 
called the Royal Caſtle. 2. Ottoſchata, a frontier fortification on the river 
Gatzka. That part of the fortreſs where the governor, and the greateſt part 
of the garriſon reſide, is ſurrounded with a wall, and ſome towers : but 
Teſt of the buildings which are mean, art eretted on piles in the water; ſo 
chat one neighbour cannot viſit another withont a boat. a ; 

Near Se dwell the Uſcocs, a , who bei y » 
eſcaped — Dalmatia, from * my tate the name FN 
from the word Scoep, which fignifies a duerter. They are alſo called ſpring- 

or leapers, from the agility with which they leap, rather than walk, a- 

ng this rugged and mountainous country. Some of them lwe in ſcatteyed 

houſes, and others · in — vülnges. They are a rough, ſavage people, lange 

bodied, courageous, and given to rapine ; but their viſible employment is 

graring. They ufe the Wattachian language, and in their mligious ſen- 

'timents and mode of worſhip approach neareſt to ti Greek church; but 

ſome of them are Roman — | oy” * Twks, 
o to the emperor, as as to 
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SiTUATION AND EXTENT. 


1—1 


country, the kin 


univerſe. Its grand diviſions Were, 


Degrees. 
16 and 34 eaſt longitude. 
46 and 57 north latitude. 


Containing 160,800 ſquare miles, with 55 inhabitants to each. 


EFORE the late extraordinary partition of- this 
gdom . of Poland, with the 

duchy of Lithuania annexed (anciently called Sarmatia) was bounded on the 

North by Livonia, Muſcovy, and the Baltic ſea; on the Eaft by Muſcovy ; 
on the South by Hungary, Turkey, and Liitle Tartary; ; on the Weſt by 
Germany; and had the form of its government been as perfect as its fituation 
was compact, it might have been one of the moſt powerful kingdoms in the 
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— Lithuania, 333 
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* dhe King of Pruſſia, and moſt of the privileges of the firſt. 


Chief Cities. 


trift is now poſſeſſed by 


Great part of this dil- 
— 
Ruſſia. 


[Lemburg { Now chiefly ſubje& 
racow to Auſtria. 


E. lon. 21-5. | 
WarsSaw N. lat. 52-15. 


Raſiem 
Elbing * ſubje& to Pruſſia. 
Bielh 


' | Dantzic, 'Thorn, and Elbing, i in Pruſſia Royal, are ſtyled free cities, and 
were under the protection of Poland; the two laſt have been ſeized by 
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three of their communion are admitted as aſſeſſors in the tribunal to receive 
appeals in religion. | 

ArcHBriSHOPRICS AND BiSHOPREICS.] Poland contains two archbiſh- 
oprics ; Gneſna and Lemburg. The archbiſhop of Gneſna, beſides being 
primate, and during an inter-reign prince-regent of the kingdom, is always a 
cardinal. The other biſhops, particularly of Cracow, enjoy great privileges 
and immunities. | 

Lancvace.] The Poliſh language is a diale& of Sclavonic, and is 
both harſh and unharmonious, on account of the vaſt number of conſonants 
it employs, ſome of their words having no vowels at all. The Lithuanians 
and Livonians have a language full of corrupted Latin words; but the Ruſſian 
and German tongues are underitood in the provinces bordering on thoſe 
countries. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though Copernicus, the great re- 
ſtorer of the true aſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſtius, and ſome other learned men, 
were natives of Poland, yet its ſoil is far from being favourable to learning. 
Latin is ſpoken, though incorrectly, by the common people in ſome provinces. 
But the contempt which the nobility, who place their chief importance in the 
privileges of their rank, have ever ſhewn for learning; the Ervitude of the 
lower people, and the univerſal ſuperſtition among all ranks of men, theſe 
eircumſtances have wonderfully retarded, and, notwith{tanding the liberal ef- 
forts of his preſent majeſty, ſtill continue to retard the progreſs of letters in 
this kingdom. However, of late, a taſte for ſcience hath ſpread itſelf among 
the nobles, and begins to be regarded as an accompliſhment. 

UnivexsrTiEs.] The univerſities of Poland are thoſe of Cracow, Wilna, 
and Poſna or Poſenz The firſt conſiſts of eleven colleges, and has the ſuper- 
viſorſhip of 14 grammar ſchools diſperſed through the city. The number of 
ſtudents in 1778, amounted to Goo. Wilna was under the ſuperintendance of 
the Jeſuits, but ſince their ſuppreſſion the king hath eſtabliſhed a committee 
of education, who appoint profeſſors, and direct their ſalaries and ſtudies : that 
of Poſna was rather a Jeſuits' college than an univerſity. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The frequent incurſions of the 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. Tartars, and other barbarous na- 
tions, into Poland, probably forced the women ſometimes to leave their 
children expoſed in the woods, where we muſt ſuppoſe they were nurſed by 
bears and other wild beaſts, otherwiſe it is difficult to account for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. It is certain that ſuch beings have been found in the woods both 
of Poland and Germany, diveſted of almoſt all the properties of humanity 
but the form. When taken, they generally went on all fours ; but it 1s 
_ that ſome of them have, by proper management, attained to the uſe of 

ch. 
he ſalt mines of Poland conſiſt of wonderful caverns, ſeveral hundred yards 
deep, at the bottom of which are many intricate windings and labyrinthg] 
Out of theſe are dug four different kinds of ſalts ; one extremely hard, like 
cryſtal ; another ſofter, but clearer ; a third white, but brittle ; theſe are all 
brackiſh, but the fourth is ſomewhat freſher. 'Theſe four kinds are dug in 
different mines, near the city of Cracow ; on one fide of them is a ſtream of 
falt-water, and on the other, one of freſh. The revenue arifing from thoſe, 
and other falt-mines, is very conſiderable, and formed part of the royal revenue, 
before ſeized by Auſtria: the annual average profit of thoſe of Wiolitzka, 
eight miles from Cracow, was about 98, oool, ſterling. Out of ſome mines 
at Itza, about 70 miles north-eaſt of Cracow, are dug ſeveral kinds of earth, 
which are excellently adapted to the potters uſe, and fupply all Poland with 
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eathern ware. Under the mounts adjoining to Kiow, in the deſerts of P&- 
dolia, are ſeveral grottos, where a great number of human bodies are preſerved, 
though buried a vaſt number of years fince, being neither ſo hard nor ſo black 
as the Egyptain mummies. Among them are two princes, in the habits 
they uſed to wear. It is thought that this preſerving quality is owing to the 
nature of the ſoil, which is dry and ſandy. Poland can boalt of few antiqui- 
ties, as old Sarmatia was never perfectly known to the Romans themſelves. Its 
artificial rarities are but few, the chief being the gold, ſilver, and enamelled 
veſſels, prefented by the kings and prelates of Poland, and preſerved in the 
cathedral of Gneſna. 
CiTi1Es, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Warſaw lies on the Viſtula, 
EDIFICES PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. and almoſt in the centre of 
Poland. It is the royal reſidence ; and contains many magnificent palaces 
and other buildings, belides churches and convents. It is ſaid to contain 
near 70,000 inhabitants, but a great number are foreigners. The ſtreets 
are ſpacious but ill paved, and the greatelt part of the houſes, particularly 
in the ſuburbs, are mean wooden hovels. The city exhibits a ſtrong con- 
tralt of wealth and poverty, as doth every part of this unhappy country. It 
has little or no commerce. The ſame may be ſaid of Cracow, which is the 
capital (though that honour is diſputed by Warſaw) ; for we are told, that 
notwithſtanding it lies in the neighbourhood of the rich ſalt- mines, and is 
ſaid to contain fifty churches and convents, its commerce is mconfiderable. 


The city ſtands in an extenſive plain watered by the Viſtula, and with the 


ſuburbs occupy a vaſt ſpace of ground, but all together ſcarcely contain 
16,000 ſouls. It is ſurrounded with high brick walls, ſtrengthened with 
round and ſquare towers in the ancient ſtyle of fortification, and is garri- 
ſoned with 600 Ruſſians. Grodno, though not the capital, is the principal 
town in Lithuania, but a large and ſtraggling place, containing ruined pa- 
laces, falling houſes, and wretched hovels, with about 70 inhabitants; 
1000 of which are Jews, and 43,000 are employed in new manufactures of 
cloths, camlets, linen, cotton, ſilk, ſtuffs, &c. eftabliſhed there by the king 
iu 1776. He hath alſo eſtabliſhed in this place, an academy of phyſic for 
Lithuania, in which ten ſtudents are inſtructed for phyſic, and twenty for 
ſurgery, all taught and maintained at his own expence. 

Dantzic is the capital of poliſh Ruſſia, and is famous in hiſtory on many ac- 
counts, particularly that of being formerly at the head of the Hanſeatic aſſocia- 
tion, commonly called the Hanſe towns. It 1s ſituated on the Viſtula, near 
five miles from the Baltic, and is a large, beautiful, populous city; its houſes 
generally are five ſtories high; and many of its ſtrects are planted with cheſ- 
nut-trees. It has a fine harbour, and is ſtill a moſt eminent commercial city, 
although it ſeems to be ſomewhat paſt its meridian glory, which was pro- 
bably about the time that the preſident de Thou wrote his much eſteemed 

; Hiſtoria ſui Temportis, wherein, under the year 1607, he ſo highly celebrates 
its commerce and grandeur. It is a republic, claiming a ſmall adjacent terri- 
tory about forty miles round it, which were under the protection of the king 
and the republic of Poland. Its magiſtracy, and the majority of its inhabi- 
taunts are Lutherans ; although the Romanilts and Calviniſts be equally tole- 
rated in it. It is rich, and has 26 pariſhes, with many convents and hoſ- 
pitals. The inhabitants have been computed to amount to 200,000 but lat- 
er computations fall very conſiderably ſhort of it; as appears by its annual 
bill of mortality, exhibited by Dr. Bulching who tells us, that in the year 
1752, there died but 1846 perſons. Its own ſhipping is numerous; but 
the foreign ſhips conſtantly reſorting to it are more ſo, whereof 1014 ar- 
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rived there in the year 1752 ; in which year alſo 1288 Poliſh veſſels came 
down the Vittula, chiefly laden with corn, for its matchleſs granaries ; from 
whence that grain is diſtributed to many foreign nations; beſides which, 
Dantzic exports great quantities of naval ſtores, and vaſt variety of other ar- 
ticles. Dr. Buſching affirms, that it appears from ancient records, as early 
as the year 997, that Dantzic was a large commercial city, and not a village 
or inconſiderable town, as ſome pretend. 

The inhabitants of Dantzic have often changed their maſters, and have 
ſometimes been under the protection of the Engliſh and Dutch; but gene- 
rally have ſhewn a great , predilection for the kingdom and republic of Po- 
land, as being leſs likely to rival them in their trade, or abridge them of 
their immunities, which reach even to the privilege of coining money. 
Though ſtrongly fortified, and poſſeſſed of 150 large braſs cannon, it could 
not, through its fituation, ſtand a regular fiege, being ſurrounded with 
eminences. In 1734, the inhabitants diſcovered a remarkable attachment and 
fidelity towards Staniſlaus, king of Poland, not only when his enemies, the 
Ruſſians, were at their gates, but even in poſſeſſion of the city. The reaſon 
why Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, have enjoyed privileges, both civil and 
religious, very different from thoſe of the reſt of Poland, is becauſe not be- 
ing able to endure the tyranny of the 'Veutonic knights, they put themſelves 
under the protection of Poland, reſerving to themſelves large and ample pri- 
vileges. This city, as well as that of Thorn, were exempted by the king of 
Pruſſia from thoſe claims which he lately made on the neighbouring coun- 
tries; notwithſtanding which, he foon after thought proper to ſeize on the 
territories belonging to Dantzic, under pretence of their having been former- 
ly part of Polith Pruſſia. He then proceeded to poſſeſs himſelf of the port- 
duties belonging to that city, and erected a cuſtom-houfe in the harbour, where 
he laid arbitrary and inſupportable duties upon goods exported or imported. 
To complete the ſyſtem of oppreſſion cuſtom houſes were erected at the v 
gates of Dantzic, ſo that no perſon could go in or out of the town, without 
being ſearched in the ſtricteſt manner. Such is the treatment which the city 
of Dantzic has received from the king of Pruffia, though few cities have 
ever exiſted, which have been comprehended in ſo many general and particu- 
lar treaties, and whole rights and liberties have been ſo frequently ſecured and 
guarantied by ſo many great powers, and by ſuch a long · and regular ſucceſ- 
bon of public acts, as that of Dantzic has been. In the year 1784, it was 
blockaded by his troops, on various pretences : by the interpoſition of the 
empreſs of Ruſha, and of the king of Poland, they were withdrawn, and a 
neguciation carried on by depaties at Warſaw ; which was concluded on the 
7th of September ; by which, as now acceded to by the citizens, the place 
and trade of the city are to be reſtored to its former ſtability. The city of 
Thorn was alſo treated by the king of Pruſſia in the ſame unjuſt and oppreſ- 
five manner with that of Dantzic, and is now added to his.dominions. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. } The chief exports of Poland are all 
ſpecies of grain, hemp, flax, cattle, maits, planks, pitch and tar, honey, wax,” 
potaſh aud tallow ; its imports are foreign wines, cloths, ftuffh, tranufactilred 
lilks and cotton, fine linen, hardware, tin, copper, -filver and gold; 


ſs ware, 
furs, &c. Some linen and woolen cloths, ſilk, ſbuffs, lack and hard 
wares, are manufactured in the interior parts of Poland Lithuania, but 
commerce is chiefly confined to the city of Dantzie, and the other towns on 
the Viſtula and the Baltic. | | ee . 


Cons rtr rio AND GOVERNMENT.] Whole volumes have been written 
pon this ſubject. It differs little from an ariftocraty : hence Poland hatk - 
| | been 
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been called a kingdom and commonwealth. The king is the head of the 
republic, and is elected by the nobility and clergy in the plains of Warſaw. 
They ele& him on horſebatk ; and in caſe there ſhould be a refractory mi- 
nority, the majority has no control over them, but to cut them in pieces 
with their ſabres ; but if the minority are ſufficiently ſtrong, a civil war en- 
ſucs. Immediately after his election, he ſigus the pada conventa of the king- 
dom, by which he engages that the crown ſhall be ele&ive, that his ſucceſſor 
ſhall be appointed during his ife—that the diets ſhall be aſſembled every two 
years—that every noble or gentleman in the realm ſhall have a vote in the 
diet of election, and that in caſe the king ſhould infringe the laws and privi- 
leges of the nation, his ſubjects ſhould be abſolved from their allegiance. —In 
fact the king was no more than preſident of the ſenate, which uſed to be com- 
poſed of the primate, archbiſhop of Lemburg, fifteen biſhops, and 130 laymen, 
conſiſting of the great officers of ſtate, the Palatines and Caſtellans. The 
Palatines are the governors of the provinces, who hold their offices for life. 
The Caltellans office in time of peace is almoſt nominal, but when the mili- 
tary or feudal ſervices are required, they are the lieutenants of the Palatines, 
and command the troops of their ſeveral diſtricts. 

The diets of Poland are ordinary and extraordinary : the former meet 
once in two and ſometimes three years ; the latter is ſummoned by the 
king, upon critical emergencies, and continue no longer than a fortnight ; 
but one diffenting voice renders all their deliberations ineffetual. Previous 


to a general diet, either ordinary or extraordinary, which can fit bnt fix 


weeks, there are dietines, or provincial diets held in different diſtricts. 
The king with the advice of the permanent council, ſends them letters 
containing the heads of the bulineſs that is to be treated of in the general 
diet. The gentry of each palatinate may fit in the dietine, and chuſe nun- 
cios or deputies, to carry their reſolutions to the grand diet. The great 
diet conſiſts of the king, ſenators, and deputies from provinces and towns, 
viz. 178 for Poland and Lithuania, and 70 for Pruſſia; it met twice at War- 
ſaw and once at Gradno, by turns, for the conveniency of the Lithuanians, 
who made it one of the articles of their union with Poland; but fince the 
preſent reign, they have been always ſummoned at Warfaw. The king for- 
merly nominated the great offices of ſtate and to other places, but by the 
new conſtitution, for the election of ſenators, as biſhops, palatines, caſtellans, 
and miniſters, the permanent council nominates by ballot, three candidates, 
one of whom the king mult appoint—the ſame reſpecting the commiſhoners 
of war, and of the treaſury, &c. &c. The king was alſo foreed to renounce 
the right of diſpoſing of any of the royal demeſaes and ſtaroſties. When 
the * is abſent from Poland, or dead, his place is ſupplied by the arch- 
biſho 0 

ſco. : The ten great officers of ſtate in Poland, who are ſenators, are the 
two great marſhals, one of Poland, the other of Lithania, the two chan- 
* the two vice-chancellors, the two treaſurers, and the two fub-mar- 


Such are the outlines of this motley conſtitution, which was new modelled 
with almoſt every new king, according to the pada canuenta he is obliged 
ts fign. There, path been lately a total diflolntion of all order in Poland, 
through the-1nflyggce af ſore of the neighbouring powers, intereſted to 
foment anarchy and confuſion in the Poliſh councils 3 and many of the 
2 nobility do not bluſh to receive penſions from foreign courts. However, 
in. this impenfe& fketeh, we. can diſcern the great outlines of a noble and 


inveſt 


free government. The precautions taken to limit the king's power, and yet 
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inveſt him with an ample prerogative, were worthy a wiſe people. The in- 
flitution of the diet and dietines are favourable to public liberty, as are many 
other proviſions in the republic: but it laboured even in its beſt ſlate, un- 
der incurable diſorders. be exerciſe of the veto, or the tribunal negative, 
that is veſted in every deputy or nuncio, excluſive of the king and ſenate, at 
a diet, muſt always be deſtructive of order and government. It is founded 
upon Gothic principles, and that unlimited juriſdiction which the great lords 
in former ages uſed to enjoy all over Europe. According to Mr. Coxe, the 
privilege in queſtion is not to be found in any period of the Poliſh hiſtory, 
antecedent to the reign of John Cafimir. It was under his adminiftration 
that in the year 1652, when the diet of Warſaw was debating upon tran- 
ſactions of the. utmoſt importance, which required a ſpeedy determination, 
that Sicinſki, nuncio of Upita in Luthuania, cried out, © I ſtop the pro- 
ceedivgs.” Having uttered theſe words, he quitted the aſſembly, and re- 
pairing immediately to the chancellor, proteſted, that as many acts had been 
propoſed and carried contrary to the conftitution of the republic, if the diet 
continued to fit, he ſhould conſider it as an infringement of the laws. The 
members were thunderftruck at a proteſt of this nature, hitherto unknown. 
Warm debates took place about the propriety of continuing or diſſolving the 
diet ; at length, the venal and diſcontented faction, who ſupported the pro- 
teſt, obtained the majority; and the aſſembly broke up in great confuſion. 
The want of ſubordination in the executive parts of the conſtitution, and the 
rendering noblemen independent and unaccountable for their conduct, is a 
blenuſh impracticable to remove. After all, when we examine the belt ac- 
counts of the preſent conſtitution of Poland, and compare them with the 
ancient hiſtory of Great Britazg, and other European kingdoms, we may per- 
ceive a wonderful fimilarity between what theſe were formerly, and what Po- 
land is at preſent. This naturally leads us to infer, that the government of 
Poland cannot be otherwife improved than by the introduction of arts, mas» 
nufactures, and commerce, which would render the common people indepen- 
dent on the nobility, and prevent the latter from having it in their power to 
annoy their ſovereign, and to maintain thoſe unequal privileges which are ſo 
hurtful to the community. „* 

Indeed the partitioningi powers, beſide diſmembering the beſt provinces of 
Poland, proceeded to change and fix the conſtitution and government, un- 
der pretence of amending it; confwming all its defects, and endeavouring te 
perpetuate the principles of anarchy and confution. The executive power, 
which was entruſted to the king and ſenate, is now veſted in the peramnent 
council, compoſed of the king, ſenate, and the equeſtrian order. The 
king as preſident, the primate and three bithops, nine lay fenators, four from 
the miniſtry of the republic, the marſhal with 17 counſellors of the equeſtrian 
order, in all 36. Of the 18 fenatars, fix. from each province of Great Po- 
land, Little Poland, and Lithuania, They inſiſted upon four cardinal laws 
to be ratified, which was at laſt obtained. By the fi, that the crown of 
Poland ſhall be for ever elective, and all order of ſucceffion proſcribed; thus 
the excluſion of a king's fon and grandion, removes the proſpect of an here 
ditary ſovereignty, and entails upon the kingdom all the evils inſeparable 
from an elective monarchy. By the 5econd, © that foreign candidates to the 
throne ſhall be exeluded, and no perſon can be choſen king of Poland, ex- 
cepting a native Pole of noble- origin, and poflefling land in the kingdom: 
the houſe of Saxony, and all foreign princes who might be likely to give 
weight to Poland by their hereditary dominions, and re its provinces and 


Dertica, are fet aſide. By the third, the government of Poland ſhall be 


for 
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for ever free, independent, and of a republican form 3” the kberum veto, and 
all the exorbitant privileges of the equeſtrian order, are confirmed in their 
utmoſt latitude. And by the fourth, a permanent council ſhall be eſtabliſn- 
ed, in which the executive power ſhall be veſted ; and in this council the 
equeſtrian order, hitherto excluded from the adminiſtration of affairs in the 
interval of diets, ſhall be admitted; ſo that the prerogatives of the crown are 
Rill farther diminiſhed : but this change of the conſtitution was intended by 
the partitioning powers to ſerve their own purpoſes, and give a large ſcope 
to influence and faction over that part of the kingdom they had not ſeiz- 

Rrvexves.] Though the king of Poland is limited in the political ex- 
erciſe of his prerogative, yet his revenue is ſufſicient to maintain him and his 
houſehold with great ſplendor, as he pays no troops, or officers of ſtate, nor 


even his body guards. The preſent king had 1,000,000 and a half of flo- 


rins ſettled upon him by the commiſſion of ſtate ; and the income of his pre- 
deceſſors generally amouated to 140,000l. ſterling. The public revenues 
aroſe chiefly from the crown-lands, the falt-mines in the palatinate of Cra- 
cow, now in Auſtrian Poland, which alone amounted to nearly 100,000. 
ſterling ; ancient tolls and cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of Elbing and Dantzic, 
the rents of Marienburg, Dirſhau, and Rogenhus, and of the government of 
Cracow and diſtrict of Niepoliomicz. 

Weſtern Pruſſia was the greateſt loſs to Poland, as by the diſmemberment 
of that province, the navigation of the Viſtula depends entirely upon the king 
of Pruſſia. This was a fatal blow to the trade of Poland, for Pruſſia has laid 
fuch heavy duties on the merchandiſe paſſing to Dantzick, as greatly to di- 
miniſh the trade of that town, and to transfer a conſiderable part of it te 


Memel and Konigſburgh. . 
C. fterl. 


By the diſmemberment, Poland loſt near half her 
annual income. To ſupply this deficiency, it 
became neceſſary to new- model and increaſe 


the taxes. 
In 1775, all the impoſts amounted to — 323,012 ©. © 
The net revenue of the king is - - 195,500 © 0 
Out of which he only pays his houſehold ex- | 

pences, and menial ſervants. It arifes from 

his royal demeſnes, ſtaroſties, and 74,0741. out 

of the treaſury 
Whole revenue - - 443-938 © © 
Deduct the king's revenue for privy purſe - 194,500 © 0 


For army, ſtate officers, and all other charges 249,438 oO © 


MitiTary STRESNGTH.] The innate pride of the Pohſh nobility is 
ſuch, that they always appear in the field on horſeback ; and it is ſaid that 
Poland can raiſe with eate 1c0,000, and Lithuania 70,000 cavalry, but it 
muſt be underſtood that ſervants are included. As to their infantry, they 
are generally hired from Germany, but are ſoon diſmiſſed, becauſe they muſt 
be maintained by extraordinary taxes, of which the Poliſh grandees are by no 
means fond. As to the ordinary army of the Poles, it confifted, in 1778, of 
10,310 men in Poland, and 7,465 in Lithuania, cantoned into crown-lands. 
The empreſs of Ruſſia maintains in the country 10, ooo ſoldiers, and every 
garriſon is compoſed of Ruſſians and natives: 1000 of the ſormer are * 
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ed at Warſaw. Theſe hold the nobles in ſubjection, and the king himſelf is 
little more than a viceroy, while the Ruſſian ambaſſador regulates the affairs of 
the kingdom under the direction of his court. The pofpolite conſiſts of all the 
nobility of the kingdom and their followers, excepting the chancellor, and 
the ſtaroſts of frontier places; and they may be called by the king into the 
field upon extraordinary occaſions; but he cannot kept them above fix 
weeks in arms, neither are they obliged to march above three leagues out 
of the kingdom. | 
The, Poliſh huſſars are the fineſt and moſt ſhewy body of cavalry in 
Europe ; next to them are the pancerns ; and both thoſe bodies wear de- 
fenſive armour of coats of mail and iron caps. The reſt of their cavalry are 
armed with muſkets and heavy ſcymetars. After all that has been ſaid, the 
Poliſh cavalry are extremely inefficient in the ficld ; for though the men are 
brave, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers to all diſcipline ; and 
when drawn out, notwithſtanding all the authority their crown-general, 
their other officers, and even the king himſelf, have over them, they are op- 


preſſive and deſtructive to the court. It is certain, notwithſtanding, that,the 


Poles may be rendered excellent troops by diſcipline, and that on various oc- 
caſions, particularly under John Sobieſki, they made as great a figure in 
arms as any people in Europe, and proved the bulwark of Chriſtei:lom againit 


the infidels. It did not ſuit the Saxon princes, who ſucceeded that hero, to 


encourage a martial ſpirit in the Poles, whom they perpetually overawed with 
their electoral troops; nor indeed to introduce any reformation among them, 
either civil or military; the effects of which conduct have been ſince ſeverely 
felt in that country. | 

OrDtrs.] The © order of the White Eagle” was firſt inſtituted by 
Uladiſlaus in the year 1325, but revived by Auguſtus I. in the year 1705, 
to attach to him ſome of the Poliſh nobles who he feared were inclined ts 
Staniſlaus, his competitor : it was conferred alſo on the czar Peter the 
Great of Ruſſia. The preſent king inſtituted the © order of Sv. Staniſlaus,” 
ſoon after his election to the crown in 1765. The badge is a gold croſs 
enamelled red, and on the centre of it is a medallion with the image of St. 
Staniſlaus, enamelled in proper colours. It is worn pendent to a red 
riband edged with white. The ſtar of the order is ſilver, and in the cen- 
tre, is a cypher of 8. A. R. (Staniflaus Auguſtus Rex) encircled with the 
motto Premendo incitat.”” 

HisToxy.] Poland, of old, was poſſeſſcd by the Vandals, who were af- 
terwards partly expelled by the Ruſs and Tartars. It was divided into 
many ſmall ſtates or principalities, each almoſt independent of another, 


though they generally had ſome prince who was paramount over the reſt. 


In the year 700, the people, trhough the oppreſſion of their petty chiefs, 
gave the ſupreme command, under the title of duke, to Cracus, the founder 
of the city of Cracow. His poſterity failing, in the year 830, a peaſant, 
one Piaſtus, was elected to the ducal dignity. He lived to the age of 120 
years, and his reign was fo long and auſpicious, that every native Pole wha 
has ſince been elected king, is called a Piaſt. From this period, till the ac- 
ceſſion of Miciſlaus II. in 964, we have no very certain records of the 
hiſtory of Poland. The title of duke was retained, till the year 949, 
when Boleſlaus aſſumed the title cf king, and conquered Moravia, Prufi, 
and Bohemia, making them tributary to Poland. Boleſlaus II. added Red 
Ruſha to Poland, by marrying the hcireſs of that duchy, anno, 1059. Ja- 
gello, who, in 1384, mounted the throne, was grand duke of Lithuania, and 
a Pagan; but on his being elected King of Poland, he not only *. a 
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Chriſtian, but was at pains to bring over hig fu | religion. He. 
united his hereditary. domimons to thoſe af Poland, - on, or 
ence. to his poſterity over the hearts of the Poles, that the crown was preſery- 
ed in his family until the male line became extin& in Sigiſmund Auguſtus, 
in. 1572; who indulged the reformed, with the Greeks. and all other ſecta, 
to a ſeat in the diet, and to all the hongqurs and privileges before confined to 
the catholics. He gave ſuch evident marks of favour to the proteſtant 
confeſſion, that he was ſuſpected of being inchned to change his religi 
At this time two powerful competitors appeared for the crown of Poland. 
Theſe were, Henry duke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. king of France, 
and Maximilian of Auſtna. The French intereſt prevailed, by private 
bribes to the nobles, and, a ſtipulation to pay an annual. penſion, to the 
republic from the revenues of France ; but Henry had not been four 
months on the throne of Poland, when his brother died, and he returned 
privately to France, which kingdom he governed by the name of Henry 
III. They party who had eſpouſed Maximilian's intereſt endeavoured once 
more to revive his pretenſions; but the majority of the Poles bein 
defirous to chuſe a prince who 2 reſide among them, made choice 4 
Stephen Batori prince of Tranſylvania, who, in the beginning of his 
reign,” meeting with ſome oppoſition from the Auſtrian. faction took the 
wiſeſt method to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, by marrying Anne, 
the ſifter of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, and of the royal houſe of the Jagellons. 
Stephen produced a great change in the military affairs of the Poles, 
by eſtabliſhing a new militia compoſed of Coſſacs, a rough and barbarous 
race of men, on whom he beſtowed the Ukraine, or frontiers of his kin 
dom. Upon this death, in 1586, the Poles chole Sigiſmund, fon of John 
king of Sweden, by Catharine ſiſter of Sigiſmund IL for their king, 
Sigiſmund was crowned king of Sweden after his father's death; but be- 
ing expelled, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Sweden, by the Swedes, a long 
war enſued between them and the Poles, but terminated in favour of the 
latter. Sigiſmund being ſecured in the throne: of Poland, aſpired to that of 
Ruſſia as well as Sweden ; but after long wars he was defeated in both views. 
He was, afterwards engaged in a variety of unſucceſsful wars with rhe Truks 
and Swedes. At latt a truce was concluded under the mediation of France 
and England : but the Poles were forced to agree that the Swedes ſhould keep 
Elbing, Memel, Branuſberg, and Pillau, together with all they had taken in 
Livonia. In 1623, Sigiſmund died, and Uladiſlaus his fon ſucceeded. This 
prince was ſucceſeful both againſt the Turks and the Ruſſians, and obliged 
the Swedes to reſtore all the Poliſh dominions they had taken in Pruſſta. 
His reign, however, was unfortunate, by his being inſtigated, through the 
avarice of his great men, to encroach upon the privileges of the Coſſacs in 
* the Ukraine. As the war which followed, was carried on againſt the Coſſacs 
2 ambitious and perſidious principles, the: Coſſaes, naturally a brave peo- 
e, became deſperate; and on the ſucceſfion of John II. brother to Uladiſ- 
aus, the. Coſſae general Schmichnfki defeated the Poles in two great battles; 
and forced them to a diſhonqurable peace. It appears that, during the 
courſe of this war, the Poliſh nobility behaved as the worſt of ruffians, and 
their eonduct was highly condemned by John; white his nobilit y diſapprov- 
ed of the peace he had concluded with them. As the jealouſy hereby occal- 
fioned, continued, the Ruſſians came to a rypture with the Poles ; and hemg 
joined by many of the Coffacs, they in 1654, took Smoaleutko. - This was 
followed with the taking of Wilna, and other places und they committed 
moſt horrid ravages in Lithuania. Next year, Charles X. of Sweden, after 
. 6 , over 
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Great and Little Poland, entered into Poliſh Pruſſia, all the 
— 5 ich received him, except Dantzic. The reſiſtance made by that 
city El ye the Poles time to re. aſſemble, and their king, John Cafimir, who 
d into Sileſia, was joined by the Tartars as well as the Poles: ſo that 
the Swedes, who were diſperſed through the country, were every where cut 
in pieces. The Lithuanians, at the ſame time; diſowned the allegiance they 
had been forced to pay to. Charles, who returned to Sweden with no more 
than a handful of his army. — — „that the Dutch 
aud Engfiſh Dantzic; andithe r. of Brandenburgh 
the ſovereignty of Ducal Pruflia, which had fubmitted to Charles, Thus 
the latter loſt Poland, of which he had made an almoſt complete conqueſt. 
The. treaty; of Oliva, was begun after the Swedes had been driven out of 
Cracow and Thorn, by which Royal Prufha was reſtored to the Poles, 
They were, however, forced to quit all pretenfions to Livonia, and to cede 
Smolenſſco, Kiow, and the duchy — Siveria, to the Ruſſians. 

During thoſetranſaQtions, the. Poliſh nobility grew very uneaſy with their 
king. Some of them were diſſatisfied with the conceflions he had made to 
the Coſſaca, many of whom had thrown off the Poliſh -yoke ; others taxed 
him with want of capacity : and ſome with an intention to rule by a mercens 
ary army of Germans. Caſſimir who very poſſibly had no fuch intentions, 
and was fond of retirement and ſtudy, finding that cabals and factions inereaſ- 
ed every day, and that he himſelf might fall a ſacrifice to the public diſcon- 
tent, abdicated his throne, and died abbot of St. Germains in France, em- 
ploying the remainder. of his 2 in Laun poctical compoſitions, which 
are far from-being deſpicable 

The moſt remote deſcendants of the ancient kings ending 5 in John Caf- 
ſimir, many foreign candidates themſelves for the crown of Po- 
land ; but the Poles choſe for their king a priyate gentleman, of little inte- 
reſt and leſs ty, one Michael Wieſnowiſki, becauſe he was deſcended 
from a Piaſt. is reign was diſgraceful to Poland, large bodies of the Coſ- 
ſacs had put themſelves under the protection of. the — who conquered 
all the —— Podolia, and took Kaminiec x, till then thought imp preg- 

greateſt part of Poland was then raviſhed, and the Poles were 
obliged to pay an annual tribute to the ſultan. Notwithſtanding thofe diſ- 
events, the credit of the Poliſh arms was in ſome meaſure maintained 
by John Sobieſki, the crown-genera!, a brave and active commander, who 
had given the Turks ſeveral — Michael dying in 1673, Sobieſſei 
was choſen king; and in 1676, he was fo ſucceſsful againſt the intidels, that 
he forced them to remit the tribute — 1 
they kept poſſeſſion of Kamimeck.. In 169 eſki, th he had not 
ben. well range op the onde of Arai mind c ſpirited, as to 
enter into the league that was formed for the defence of Chriſtendom 
the infidels, and acquired immortal honour, by 2. the Turks to raiſe 
ey, er Beg ee making a terrible ſlaug the enemy ; for all 
which glorious ſervices, and driving the Turks out of Hungary, be was un- 
— req uited by the.emperor Leopold. 
Sobieſki returning to Poland, continued the war uguia the Turks, but 
unfortunately quarrelled with the ſenate, who ſuſpected that he wanted to 
make E 3 r a 
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. The manner in which he was driven from che throne, 


by Charles XII. of Sweden, (who Peter the Ge neement of Staniſlaus) 
and afterwards reſtored by the czar, —— — 


1725, his natural — 122 — afterwards the — Saxe, was 
choſen duke of Courland ; but ſtus was not able to maintain him in 
that dignity, againſt the power Ruſſia and the jealouſy of the Poles. 
Auguſtus died, after an unquiet reign, in 1733, having done all he could 
to inſure the ſucceſſion of Poland to his ſon Auguſtus II. (or as beis called 

okich the Franch king maintais 


the throne by a conſiderable party, of which the prince 
But Auguſtus, entering Poland with a powerful army of Saxons and Nuſſians, 
compelled his rival to retreat into Dantzac, from whence. he eſcaped with 
| quis; — y into France. I have, in the biftory of Germany, mentioned 
r between Auguſtus II. as clactor of Saxony, or rather as the ally of 
Ruſſia and Auſtria, and his preſent. Pruſſian majeſty. It is fufficient to ſay, 
that though Auguſtus was a mild, moderate prince, and did 2 
ſatisfy the Poles, be never could gain their hearts; and all he obtained 
them was ſhelter, when his Pruthan majefty drove him from his capital 
and electorate. Auguſtus died at Dreſden, in 1763, upon which count Stan- 
lays n by the name of Staniſfaus Auguſtus; 


the crown chiefly —_—c—— — He 
Se but, from various concurring cauſes, ho has 

had the unbappineſs to ſee Poland, during his reign, a ſcene of deſolation 

ang calamity. In 1766, two Poliſh gentlemen. preſented a petition, to.the 

king, in the name of all the yratefioar — of the mem- 

bera of of the Greek 2 . fg hn in their 
ancient rights and pri 27 8 

ſentiments upon ſome points off 
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W was cies the popiſh clergy were active in oppoſ- 

ecable — 9 2 Rr dar 

petu· theatre of the moſt cruet and complicated of all wars; partly civil, partly 

ed to religious, and partly foreign. The confuſion, a, and civil war, 

„ In continued in Poland during the years 1769. 1770, and 1771, whereby the 

e, Was whole face of the country was almoſt deſtroyed ; many of the principal 

um in Popiſh families retired into foreign ſtates with their effects; and had it not 

Poles. been for a body of Raſſian troops which acted as guards to the king at 

could Warſaw, that city had likewiſe exhibited a ſcene of plunder and maſſacre. To 

called rr RIS 3 rem 79%. es cat Genel 
ſcourge, the peſtilence, which f from frontiers of Turkey to the 
adjoining provinces of Podolia, Volhinia, and the Ukraine; and in thefe 
provinces it is ſuid to have ſwept off 250,000 of the - Mcanwhale 
ſome of the Poliſh confederates 1 with the Turks to afbit them 
againſt their powerful oppreſſors ; and a war enſued between the Ruſſians 
and the Turks on account of Poland. The conduct of the Grand 8 
and of the Ottoman Porte, towards the diſtreſſed Poles, — 
nourable, and the very reverſe- of that of their Chriſtian, Catholic, and 
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4 of Ruſſia tranſmitted to the court of Warſaw an a& of reouncis- 
vgonghgned with ber own hand, and ſcaled with thy ſeal of the empire; wherein ſhe de- 
claces, ** That the did by uo means artogate either fo herſclf, her heirs and ſucceſſors, or 
torres, which were 4K ually in poſ- 
to the authority of the kingdom at Poland, or great duchy of Liz 
rary, her faid majeſty would guarantee to 
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| On, September 3d, 1771; * Coxiniki, an officer 
| nn Polch confedermes, e aſſafſinate the king 


of Poland, in the ſtreets of Warſaw. Hig, majeſty received two woutrds 
on his head, one from a ball, and the other from a. ſabre ; notwithſtanding 


© which he had the good fortune to eſcape with life, by, Kozmſki's relent- 


ing, for which his own life was. ſaved; and he now. reſides in the papal 


| fertitories, with an annual penfion from the king. Pulaſki, another of the 


conſpirators, diſtinguiſhed himfelf in the American ſervice, and was killed in 
attacking the Britiſh lines at Savaunah,. in 1779. KEY 

The following year, 1772, it appeared, that the. king of Pruſſia, the 
emperor and empreſs queen, and the [empreſs of Ruſſia, had entered into 
an alliance to divide and diſmember the kingdom of Poland: though 
Pruſſia was formerly in a ſtate of va to Poland, and the title of king 


of Pruſſia was never r by the Poles till 1764. Ruſſia alſo in 


publiſhed manifeſtoes in juſtification. of the meaſures which they had taken, 


the beginning of the 19th century ſaw its capital and throne poſſeſſed by 


the Poles, Auſtria in 168g was indebted to a king of Poland for the 


preſervation of its metropolis, and almoſt for its very exiſtence. - Theſe 
three allied powers, acting in concert, ſet up their formal pretenſions to 
the reſpective diſtricta which they had allotted for and guaranteed to each 
other: Poliſh or Weſtern Pruſſia, and ſome diſtricts bordering upon Bran- 


denburgh, for the king of Pruſſia; almoſt all the ſouth- eaſt parts of the 


kingdom bordering upon Hungary, together with the rich ſalt-works of 
the crown, for he enim Hungary and Bobemia'# ; and a larg 
diſtrict of country about Mohilow, upon the banks of the Dnieper, for the 
empreſs of Ruſſia f. But though each of thoſe powers preterided to have 
a legal title to the territories, which were allotted them reſpectively, and 


yet as they were conſcious that the fallacies by which they ſupported their 
pretenſions were too groſs to impoſe. upon mankind, they forced the Poles 
to call a ne diet, and threatened them, that if they did not conſent uns- 
nimouſly to ſign a treaty for the ceding of thoſe | provinces to them reſpec- 
tively, the whole kingdom would be Haid under a military execution, and 


treated as a conquered ſtate. In this extremity of diſtreſs, ſeveral of the 


Poliſh nobility proteſted againſt this violent act of tyranny, and retired 


into foreign ſtates, chuſing rather to live in exile, and to have all their landed 
property confiſeated, than be the inſtruments of bringing their country to ut- 


ter ruin; but the king under the threatening of depobition and impriſonment, 
ey iled upon to ſign this act, and his example was followed by many of 
is ſubjets. een e 4284 
The king of Pruſſia's conduct in Poland was the moſt tyrannical that can 
be conceived. In the year 1771 his troops entered into Great Poland, and 
during the ſpace. of that year he carried off from that province, and 
h 3 a gat yd» 1-4 neigh- 
+ # The diftri& claimed by Auſtris, was © all that trad of land lying on the right = 
the Viſtula, from Sileſia above Sandomir to the mouth of the San, and from thence by 


Zamoiſe, and Rubicffow, to the Bog; from the Bog along the frontiers of Red 
Ruffia co Zabras, ou the border; of Valhinia and Podolia, and from Zabras in a ſtraight 


ine to the Nieper, where it receives the Sbrytz, taking in à part of Podolia, and then a- 
loop the wane ar” & ſeparating Podolia and Moldavia. This country is now igcorporated 

i — — the petlation of the kingdoms of Galicia aud Lodomeria. 
«+ The R [clainis compriſe” Poliſh Livonia, hat bert of __ OT of Polork 
ta the c of the -T end two portions of the 
aud 1 one thi Lithgania, It is now divided into the two goverpmeets 


- neighbourhood, at à moderate com I 2,00 
of October, in the ſame yetr, he publiſned an edit, commanding every per- 
ſon, under the ſevereſt penaltirs, and even corporal puniſhment, to take in 


gazines in the country it 


33. This is a very alarming circumſtance, and ſhews that a mo 
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1, 12,000 famalies. On the agth 


for forage, proviſions,” corn, horſes, &c. the money offered by bis 
troops and commiſſaries. This money was either ſilver bearing the ĩimpreſ- 
fion of Poland, and exactly worth one third of its nominal value, or ducats 
ſtruck in imitation of Dutch ducats, ſeventeen per cent. inferior to the real 
ducats of Holland. With this'baſe money he bought up corn and for 
enough, not only to fupply his army for two whole years, but to ſtock. ma- 
ſelf, where the inhabitants were forced to come and 
re purchaſe corn for their daily ſubſiſtence at an advanced price, and with 
good money, his commiſſaries refuſing to take the ſame coin they had — 
At the loweſt calculation he gained, by this honeſt manceuvre, ſeven millions 
of dollars. Having ſtripped the country of money and provifions, his next 
attempt was to thin it fill more of its inhabitants. To pcople his on do- 
minions, at the expence of Poland, had been his great aim; 25 this purpoſe 


he hit upon a new contribution ; every town and village was obliged to fur- 
niſh a certain number of marriageable girls; the parents to give as a portion, 
' # feather-bed, four pillows, a cow, two hogs, and three ducats in gold. 
Some were bound hand and foot, and carried off as criminals. His exactions 
from the abbeys, convents, cathedrals, and nobles, were ſo —_— and exceed- 


ed at haſt, their abilities fo much, that the prieſts abandoned their churches, 


and the nobles their Iands. Theſe exactions continued with unabated ri- 


gour, from the year 1797, to the time the treaty of partition was declared, 
and poſſeſſion taken of the provinces uſurped. From theſe proceedings it 
would appear that his Pruffian majeſty knew of no rights but his on ; ne 
enſions but thoſe of the houſe of Brandenburg; no other rule of juſtice 
but his own pride and ambition. 
T be violent diſmemberment and partition of Poland has juſtly been cun- 
ſidered as the firſt great breach in the modern itical ſyſtem of Europe. 
The ſurpriſe of a town, the invaſion of an inſignificant province, or the elec- 
tion of a prince, who had neither abilities to be feared, nor virtues to be loved, 
would ſome years ago have armed one half of Europe, and called forth 
all the attention of the other. But the deſtruction of a great kingdom, 


with the confequent diſarrangement of 72 dominion, and commerce, 
0 


has been beheld by the other nations of Europe with the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing indifterznce and unconeern. -The courts of London, Paris, Stock- 
holm, and Copenhagen, remonſtrated againſt the uſurpations, but that was 
all. Poland was forced to ſubmit, and the partition was ratified by their 
diet, held under the bribes and threats of the three powers. 10 
ſenate there was a majority of six, but in the lower houſe, or aſſem- 
bly of nuncios, there was but one in favour of the meafure, 54 —_ 
im- 
portant, though not happy” change, has taken place in that general ſyſ- 
tem of policy, and arrangement of power and dominiou,.. which had 
for ſome ages an abet of unremitting attention with moſt of the ſtates 
of Europe- Our — might, aps, on- ſome occaſions,” diſcoyer 
rather more ' anxi about preferving the balance of power in Eu- 
ro as oh neceſſary; but X06 Form well 3 that the idea 
ot confidering Europe: as a ent ob:-vhe" hovered 88 
of kreping them independent, Though uiſequal in power, and f 
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ng any one, by any means, from becoming too powerful for the rei 
22 and liberal, and, though the reſult of barbariſm, was whe; 
upon the moſt enlarged principles of the wifeſt policy. It to 'be 
owing to this ſy ſtem, that this ſmall of the weſtern n 
fo aſluniſhing a ſuperiority over the reſt of the globe. Fh fortune and glory 
of Greece proceeded from a fimilar ſyſtem of policy, though formed upon a 
ſmaller ſcale. Both her fortune and glory expired with that ſyſtem. 
The revolution, which happened in this country on the 3d of 1791, 
deſervedly engaged much of the public attention, as 'it eſtabliſhed a free and 
appareatly well balanced conſtitution in Poland, founded upon the genuine 
principles of liberty. The evils of elective monarchy were indeed the chief 
cauſe that Poland had almoſt 'ceaſed to be confidered as a nation. The 
dynaſty of future kings of Poland was to, commence in Frederic Auguſtus 
Laos of Saxony, with the right of jnheritance to his male deſcendants : in 
caſe the preſent elector ſhould have no male iffue, a huſband choſen by him 
for his daughter, with the conſent of the Poliſh repreſentatives, ſhall begin 
the dynalty. But after this boaſted change, Poland would only have advanc- 
ed to that degree of civilization which other European countrics enjoyed in 
the 13th century. Here bundreds of citizens would have been free, here 
millions of peaſauts ſlaves ; at the utmoſt, not ahove five hundred thouſand 
out of fifteen millions would have been free. WW. 14 | 
After a ſhort and unequal firuggle with Ruflis, this unhappy country 
has been forced to abandon the new conſtitution, and may again be [regarded 
as a Ruſſian province. The conſtitution, which had been eſtabliſhed 
in Poland was not of long duration. Aithough the king had joined moſt 
cordially in its ſupport as it ſeemed calculated to . — the happineſs of 
_hig people, he had heglected every means of d ing the newly ſettled go- 
verument. Neither the ſtanding force of Poland was properly organized, 
nor the militia embodied. Not a magazine was not an entrench- 
meat thrown up to oppoſe the entrance of the enemy. It was all a dead 
calm ayd the Auſtrians appeared upon their frontiers before the diet had 
recovered from its ſurprize at the firſt hoſtile declaration of the empreſs. It 
was on the 21ſt. of April that they received the firlt notification from the 
"king, of the inimical and unjuſt intentions of Ruffia, The diet and nation 
roſe as one man to maintain their independence. All private animoſities 
were obliterated, all private intereſts were ſacrificed. Ou the 18th. of May, 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador delivered his declaration, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by the appearance of the Ruſſian troops on the frontiers. Many ob- 
ſtinate engagements were fought, and the Poles bravely reſiſted the progreſs 
of the enemy. Notwithſtanding their exertions however they were obliged 
gradually to retire before a more numerous and better diſciplined army. 
- Nieſuez, Wilna, Minſk, and ſeveral other places of leſs conſequence, fell inte 
their hands. one after another. | 
The ones conteſt was however prematurely terminated. The king inſtead 
of putting himſclf, according to his firft reſolve, at the head of his army ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. On the 2d. of Auguſt, a confederation'was formed 
at Warſaw,. whoſe acts were evidently the deſpotic dictates of Ruſſia, and 
were calculated to reſtore ancient abuſes, and to place the country under the 
vgrprated Goproſhon of x foreign yoke. PP 
_ Mezawhile the king of Pruſſia obſerving with how much facility the em- 
robber. On the Gch. of January he publiſhed a declaration, which was in 
a ſhort time followed up by a body of troops. Thorn and Dantaick were in 
à very ſhort time completely ſubjected to the Pruſſians, and a garriſon of 
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1,700 men was quartered upon the iahabitanta. The further partition of 
this unfortunate country was now rapidly approaching. It was preceded 


by manifeſtoes from the combined potentates, all at ing to juſtify their 
proceedings. 'The Poles were now, however, driven hm 6 jon b. 
oppreſſion. The peaſants were compelled to lodge and board the Nuſſian 


faldiers, and tranſport them from place to place, without receiving the leaſt 
* Rouſed into 2 . roar general * „early 
in February ap at head of a conſid infurgents, at- 
tacked the who had e dea n e , forced them 
to retreat, aud purſued them to a conſiderable diſtance. During the fum- 
mer a number of battles were fought with various ſucceſs. Early in 

ber the Ruſſian. grand army arrived in Poland, and on the toth of October, 
a dreadful engagement took place between the Ruſſians under general Ferfen, 
and the troops under Koſciuſko, The Ruſſians advanced twice to the 
attack, but were repulſed by the Poles, who, not contented with the 
advantages they had gained, abandoned their favourable poſition on the 
heights, and preſſed on to the attack in their turn. This movement threw the 
troops into confufion ; and the Ruſſiana forming themfelves anew, the rout 


foon became The battle, which began at ſeven in the morning, did 
not end till noon. Koſciuſſeo flew from —2 rank, and was continually 
in the hotteſt part of the engagement, in the courſe of which he had three 
horſes killed under him. At length he fell; and a Coffack, who did not 
Know him in the peaſant's dreſs which he conftantly wore, wounded him 
from behind with a Jance. He recovered, and advanced a few fteps, but was 
again knocked down by another Coſſack, who was preparing to give him a 
mortal blow, when his arm was it by a Ruſſian officer, who. is faid to 
have been general Chrnozazow, to whoſe wife Koſciuſko had a ſhort time 
before politely given leave of departure from Warſaw to join her buſband. 
The unfortunate Koſciuſko implored the officer, if he wiſhed to render him 
a ſervice, to allow the ſoldier to put an end to his exiftence ; but the latter 
choſe rather to make him a priſoner. Phe Poliſh infantry defended them- 
ſelves with bravery proportioned to that of their general, and fought with a 
of valour almoſt ap hing to fury. 

The: Rufftans foon afterwards ſummoned Warſaw to ſurrender, and 
on being refuſed, they proceeded on the 4th of November to attack the 
ſuburb of Prague. Suwarrow, commanded his ſoldiers to mount to the 
aſſault in the fame manner they had done at Iſmael, over the dead bodies of 
their comrades and enemies. His further orders were, that they ſhould fight 
only with the fabre and the bayonet. The Ruſſians ſprung to the charge 
with almoſt inconceivable impetuolity. They eagerly began to climb the 
works, and the fix Ruſſian columns preſented themſelves at the ſame mo- 


ment before the lines at Prague. Thus ſurrounded the Poliſh generals found 


themſelves unable to oppoſe with 105000 ſoldiers, which was the whole of 
their force, the united attack of 5c, ooo men; and, to add their diſtreſs, the 
fire which they immediately commenced, from the darkneſs of the night was 


ſu ill directed as to paſs over the heads of the aſſailants. 


i The cry raiſed by the ſucceſsful columns penetrated to the entrenchments 
en the other fide the Viſtula, and. added to the confternagion of the Poles 
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ceaſed. - Five thouſand Poles were to have been ſlain in the uſ⸗ 
fault ; the I. wap nr OY ed or dif; - The citizens 
were com down their arms, and their ho were plundered by 
the Ruſſians, who, after the battle had ceaſed nearly ten hours, a- | 
bout nine o'clock at night ſet fire to the town, and again began to maſſacre ' 
the inhabitants. In 4 8 count Potocki, the chief of the inſurrec-' 
tion, propoſed to treat with Ruſſians, and repaired to their — quarters 

with propofitions of peace, in the name of the republic. 
with extreme haughtineſs by Suwarrow, who mtimated, he. ſhould. not 
. treat with any "inſurgent, but only with ſuch as, inveſted with legitimate 
authority, ſhould come to ſpeak in the name, and on the part. of, his Poliſh 
majeſty. Deputies were then diſpatched from the magiſtracy of Warſaw to 
the Ruſſian commander, who returned, after having been conſtrained to 
ſurrender the city at diſcretion, under the ſingle condition of ſ-curing to the 
inhabitants their lives and property. The — inſolently obſerved, that 
there was another article which without doubt ey had forgotten to aſk, but 

which he would accede to them, which was pardon far the paſt 
In conſequence of this arrangement, the firing which 70 deen kept up in 
the ſuburb of Prague ceaſed, and all the inhabitants of Warſaw were requeſ- 
ted to ſurrender their arms. This was refuſed by the ſoldiers in the city, 
and their chief Wawrzecki, with many others of the ſupreme — — 
fuſed to take part in the capitulation. This impeded the cloſe of the ne 
tion; but the military, who refuſed to lay down their arms, were — 
© to . Warſaw, not however without a declaration fron Suwarrow that 
> they might be ſure of not eſcaping, and that, when taken, no quarter would 
be ted. On the morning of the 7th the ſupreme council with the gene- 
n Wawrecki remitted into the hands of the king the authority they 
had exerciſed. On the gth the Ruſſian general made his triumphal eutry in- 
to Warſaw, in which the ftreets were lined with his and the inhabi- 
tants, ſhut up in their houſes, obſerved a melancholy The chief 
magiltrate delivered him the keys at the of Prague ; after which he 
| received the compliments of the king, and on the roth went with much mp 
- to the caſtle to pay his reſpects to his majeſty. Such was the fate of this 

unhappy country; though brave and enthuſiaſtick in defence of their liber- 

ties, the inbabit ants are compelled to. bow beneath the oppreſſive yoke of 


foreign potentates. 
-SWITZERLAN D. 
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An, CLIMATE, SOIL, AND rack This being a mquntainous coun- 
OF THE COUNTRY. try, lying upon the Alps (which 
form an amphitheatre of more than 100 miles), the froſts are conſequently 
bitter in winter, the hills being covered with ſnow ſometimes all the year 
long. In ſummer the inequality of the ſoil renders the ſame province very 
unequal in its ſeaſons ; on one fide of thoſe mountains the inhabitants are 
often reaping, while they are ſowing on another. The vallies, however, are 
warm an Faicful, and well cultivated, and nothing can be more delightful 
than the ſummer months in this charming country. It is ſubject to rains and 
tempeſts; for which reaſon public granaries are every where erected to ſup- 
ly the failure of their crops. The water of Switzerland is generally excel- 
ent, and often deſcends from the mountains in large or ſmall cataracts, which 
have a delightful effect. 
| There is, perhaps, no country in the world wherein the advantageous ef- 
fects of unwearied and perſevering induſtry are more remarkably conſpicu- 
ous than in Switzerland, In paſling over the mountainous parts thereof, 
the traveller is ftruck with admiration, to obſerve rocks that were formerly 
barren, now planted with vines, or abounding with rich paſture ; and to 
mark the traces of the plough along the ſides of precipices ſo ſteep, that a 
horſe could not even mount them without great difficulty. In ſhort, the in- 
habitants ſeem to have ſurmounted every obſtruction which ſoil, ſituation, and 
climate had thrown in their way, and to have ſpread fertility over various 
ſpots of the country, which nature ſeemed to have conſigned to everlaſting 
barrenneſs. The PA of the mountains, and ſometimes alſo the very ſum- 
mits are covered with vineyards, corn-fields, meadows, and paſture grounds. 
Other parts of this country are more dreary, conſiſtiug almoſt entirely of bar- 
ren and inacceſſible rocks, ſame of which are continually covered with ſnow 
or ice. The vallies between theſe icy and ſnowy mountains appear like ſs 


many ſmooth frozen lakes, and from them vaſt fragments of ice frequently 


fall down into the more fruitful ſpots beneath. In ſome parts, there is a 
regular gradation from extreme wildneſs to high cultivation ; in others the 
tranſitions are very abrupt, and very ſtriking. Sometimes a continued chain 
of cultivated mountains, richiy clothed with wood, and ſtudded all over with 
hamlets, cottages above the clouds, paſtures which appear ſuſpended in the 
air, exhibit the moſt delightful landſcape that can be conceived ; and in o- 
ther places appear rugged rocks, cataracts, and mountains of a prodigious 
height, covered with ice and ſnow. * Behold our walls and bulwarks,” ex- 
claimed a Swiſs peaſant, pointing to the mountains; © Conſtantinople is 
not ſo ſtrongly fortified.” In ſhort, Switzerland abounds with the moſt pic- 
tureſque ſcenes ; and here are to be found ſome of the moſt ſublime exhibi- 
tions of nature, in her moſt awful and tremendous forms, and in thoſe fiu- 
pendous Alps, whoſe heads touch heaven.” | | 
Gracikxs. ] No ſubject in natural hiſtory is more curious than the origin 
of theſe glaciers, which are immenſe fields of ice, and uſually reſt on an in- 
clined plain; being puſhed forwards by the preſſure of their own weight, 


and but weakly ſupported by the rugged rocks beneath, they are interſected 


by large tranſfverle crevices ; and preſent the appearance of walls, pyra- 


mids, and other fantaſtic ſhapes, obſerved at all heights and in all fituations, 


wherever the declivity is beyond thirty or forty degrees. | 
Mr. Coxe deſcribes the method of travelling over theſe glaciers. © We 
had each of us a long pole ſpiked with iron; and in order to ſecure us as 
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{mall bars of iron; provided with four ſmall ſpikes of the ſame metal, At 
other times inſtead of crampont, we had large nails in our ſhoes, which more 
effectually anſwered our purpoſe. ' The difficulty of croſſing theſe valleys of 
ice, ariſes from the immenſe chaſms. We rolled down large ſtones into ſe- 
veral of them: and the great length of time before they reached the bottom, 
gave us ſome conception of their depth; our guides aſſured us, that in ſome 
places they are not leſs than five hundred feet deep. I can no otherwiſe 
convey'to you an image of this body- of ice, broken into irregular ridges and 
deep chaſms, ths by comparing it to a lake inſtantaneouſly frozen in the 
midſt of a violent ſtorm.” In ſpeaking of an unſucceſsful attempt of ſome 
gentlemen to reach the ſummit of Mont Blanc, he preſents to his readers a 
molt horrid image of the danger of theſe chafms. © As they were return- 
ing in great haſte, (owing to the day being far advanced) one of the party 
ſlipped in attempting to leap over a chaſm of ice. He held in his hand a 
long pole, ſpiked with iron, which heſtruck into the ice; and upon this 
he hung dreadfully ſuſpended for a few moments, until he was lbs ty | 
4 8. a 


his co 

MovnTains.] In this mountainons country, where nature is all upon a 
grand ſcale, Mont Blanc is particularly diftinguiſhed from other mountains, 
by having its ſummits and fides clothed to a confiderable depth with a man- 
tle of ſnow, almoſt without the intervention of the leaſt rock to break the 
glare of the white appearance. According to the calculation of Mr. De 

uc, (by whoſe improvement of the barometer, elevations are taken with a 
d of aceuracy before unattainable), the height of this mountain above 
the level of the ſea is 2,3914 French toiſes, ar 15,304 Engliſh feet; or ac- 
cording to Sir George Shuckborough, 1 5,662 fert, which gives a difference 
of only 358 feet. The Peak of Teneriff and Etna have been frequently 
ſuppoſed to be the higheſt points of the globe, but from the moſt accurate 
obſervations it will be found that Mont Blanc is of much more conſiderable 
elevation, and that there are no mountains (except thoſe in America, par- 
ticularly Chimboraco, the higheft point of the Cordilleras, the elevation 
of which according to Condamine, ſurpaſſes 3,0c0 toiſes, or 19,200 feet, 
but according to others, 20,608 feet), which are equal to the altitude of 
Mont Blanc. 

Rivers AND LAKES-] The chief rivers are the Rhine, which riſes in the 
chain of mountains bordering on St. Gothard, the Aar, the Reuſs, the Teſin, 
the Oglio, and the Rhone — The lakes are thoſe, of Geneva, Conſtance, 
Thun, Lucerne, Zuriche, Biel, and Brien. 

Mrrats Adu MINERALS ] The mountains contain mines of iron, cryſ- 
tal, virgin ſulphur, and fprings of mineral waters. 

VEGETABLE AND* ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS. ] Switzerland produces | 
and cattle, wine, wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, aud hemp ; plenty of apples, 
pears, nuts, chernes, plums, and cheſnuts; the parts towards Italy abound in 
peaches, almonds, hgs citrons, and pomegranates ; and moſt of the cantons 
abound'in timber. Beſides game, fiſh, and fowl, are alſo found, in ſome of 
the higher and more inacceſſible parts of the Alps, the bouquetin and the 
chamois, whoſe activity in ſcouring along the ſtecp and eraggy rocks, aud in 
leaping over the precipices, is hardly conceivable. The blood of both theſe 


mimals is of fo hot a nature, that the inhabitants of ſame of theſe mountaina, 
who are ſubje& to pleuriſies, take a few drops of it, mixed with water, as a 
temedy for that diforder. The fleſh of the chamois is efteemed very delicious. 
Among the Alps is likewiſe found a ſpecies of hares, which in ſummer is 
lad perfectly to reſemble other * winter become all over —_— 
4 2 | 
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that they are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. But this idea hath 
been lately exploded, mor is it certain whether the two ſpecies ever couple 
together. The white hare ſeldom quits his rocky reſidence. Here are alſo 
yellow and white foxes, which in winter ſometimes come down -into the 
es. 

PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, According to the beft ac- 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. x counts, the cantons of Switzer- 

land contain about, 2,000,000 of inhabitants. *who are a brave, hardy, in- 
duſtrious people, kable for their fidelity, and their zealom attachment 
to the liberties of their country, Like the old Romans, they are equally in- 
ured to arms and agriculture. - A general ſimplicity of manners, an open and 
unaffected frankaels, together with an invincible ſpirit of freedom, are the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the inhabitants of Switzerland. A very 
ſtriking proof of the ſimplicity and openneſs of manners of this people, and of 
aſtoniſhing confidence, is mentioned by Mr. Coxe, who ſays, upon the author- 
ity of general Pliffer, that, on cach fide of the road that runs through the 


valley of Muotta, in the canton of Schweiggy there are ſeveral ranges of ſmall | 


ſhops uninhabited, yet filled with various goods, of which the prices are mark- 
ed; any paſſengers who wiſh to become purchaſers, enter the ſhops, take 
away the merchandize, and depoſit the price, which the owners call for in the 
evening. They are in general a very enlightened nation ; their common 
people are far more intelhgent than the fame rank of men in moſt other coun- 
tries; a taſte for literature is very prevalent among thoſe who are in better 
circumſtances, and even among many of the loweſt rank; and a genuine and 
unartful good breeding is extremely conſpicuous in the Swiſs gentry. On the 
firſt entrance into this country, the traveller cannot but obſerve the air of con- 
tent and ſatisfaction which appears in the countenances of the inhabitants. 
The cleanlineſs of the houſes, and of the people, is peculiarly ſtriking ; and 
in all their manners, behaviour, and dreſs, ſome ſtrong outlines may be traced, 
which diſtinguiſh this happy ple from the neighbouring nations, who 
labour under the oppreſſions of defpotic government. Even the Swiſs cot- 
tages convey the livelieſt image of cleanlineſs, eaſe, and fimplicity, and can- 
not but ſtrongly impreſs upon the obſerver a mot pleafing couvietion of the 
peaſant's happineſs. In ſome of the cantons, each cottage has its little ter- 
ritory, conſiſting generally of a field or two of fine paſture ground, and fre- 
quently ſkirted with trees, and well ſupplied with water. Sumptuary laws 
are in force in moſt parts of Switzerland: and no dancing is allowed, except 
upon particular occaſions. Silk, lace, and ſeveral other articles of luxury, are 
totally prohibited in ſome of the cantons; and even the head-dreſſes of the 
ladies are regulated. All games of hazard are alſo ſtrictly prohibited; and in 
other games, the party who loſes above fix florins, which is about nine ſhil- 
ings of our money, incurs a confiderable fine. Their diverſions, therefore, 
are chiefly of the active and warlike kind; and as their time is not waſted in 


games of chance, many of them employ part of their leiſure hours in reading, 


to the great improvement of their underſtandiugs. The youth are diligently 
trained to all the martial exerciſes, ſuch as running, wreſtling, throwing che 
hammer, and ſhooting both with the croſs-bow and the muſlcet. 

| . any NN The iuhabitants in one part of this 22 
particularly in the republic of Vallais, are very much ſubject to goiters, or large 
excreſcences of fleſh that grow from the — and — — — ta a molt 
enormous ſize ; but what is more extraordinary, idiotiſm alſo remarkably 


abounds among them. I ſaw,” ſays Mr. Coxe, many inſtances of 


both kinds, as I paſſed through sion? ſome idiots were: baſking in ths 
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fun with their tongues out, and their heads hanging down, exhibiting the 
moſt affecting ſpectacle of intellectual imbecillity — can poſſibly be conceiv- 
ed. The ca Freren 
country, form a very curious queſtion. 
The notion that ſuow- water occaſions theſe excreſcences is totally void of 
foundation. For on that ſuppofition, why are the natives of thoſe places that 
lie molt contiguous to the — and who drink no other water than what 
deſcends from theſe immenſe reſervoirs of ice and ſnow, free from this malady? 
And why are the inhabitants of thoſe countries in which there is no ſnow, 
afflicted with it? For, theſe guttural tumours are to be found in the environs 
of Naples, in the iſland of Sumatra, and at Patna, and Purnea in the Eaſt 
Indies, where fnow is unknown. | 

The ſprings, that ſupply drink to the natives, are impregnated with a 
calcareous matter, called in Switzerland tuf, nearly fimilar to the incruſta- 
tions of Matlock in Derbyſhire, ſo minutely diſſolved as not in the leaſt to 
affect the tranſparency of the water. It is not improbable, that the 1 
pable particles of this ſubſtance, thus diffolved, ſhould introduce themſelves 
into the glands of the throatyand produce goiters, for the following reaſons : 
becaule /, or this callcareous depoſition, abounds in all thaſe diſt. icts, where 
goiters are common. There are goitrous ns and much tuf in 
Derbyſhire, in different parts of the Vallais, in the Valteline, at Lucerne, 
Friboutgh, and Berne, near Aigle and Bex, in ſeveral places of the Pays de 
Vaud, uear Dreſden, in the valleys of Savoy and Piedmont, near Turin and 
Milan. But the ſtrongeſt proof fn favour of thus opinion, ſays our author, 
is derived from the following facts. A ſurgeon whom I met at the baths of 
Leuk, informed me that he had not unfrequently extracted concretions of 
tuff-flone from ſeveral goiters ; and that from one in particular, which ſup- 
purated, he had taken ſeveral flat pieces, each about half an inch long. He 
added that the ſame ſubſtance is Bund in the ſtomach of cows, and in the 
goitrous tumors, to which even the dogs of the country are ſubject. He 
had diminiſhed and cured the goiters of many young perſons by emollient 
liquours, and external applications; and prevented them in future, by re- 
moving his patients from the place where the ſprings are im with 
tuf; and, it that could not be contrived, by forbidding the of water 
which was not purified. 

Children are occafionally born with guttural ſwellings, but this may ariſe 
from the ailment of the mother. It is to be preſumed, that a people accuſ- 
tomed to thele excreſcences, will not be ſhocked at their deformity ; but it 
does not appear, as ſome writers aſſert, that they conſider them as beauties. 
To judge trom the account of many travellers, it might be ſuppoſed that the 
natives, without exception, were either idiots or goitrous ; -whereas, in fact, 
the Vallaiſans, in general are a robuſt race; aud all that with truth can be 
affirmed, is, that goitrous perſons and idiots are more abundant in fome diſ- 
tricts of the Vallais, than perhaps in any other of the globe. It has 
becn aſſerted that the peop'e very much reſpect theſe idiots, and even con- 
kider them as bleſſings from Heaven. The common people, it is certain ef- 
teem them fo, for they call them . fouls of God without sin; and many pa- 
rents prefer theſe idiot children to thoſe whoſe underſtandings are perfect, 
becauſe as they are incapable of intentional criminality, they conſider them 
ds certain of happineſs in a future ſtate. Nor is this opinion entirely without 
its good effect, as it diſpoſes the parents to pay greater attention = 
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helpleſs beings. Theſe idiots are ſuffered to marry, as well among the m 
ſelves, as with others | ; 

Reuiicion.] Though all the Swiſs cantons form but one political re- 
public, yet they are not united in religion, as the reader in the table pre- 
fixed, may perceive. Thoſe differences in religion formerly created many 

blic commotions, which ſeem now to-_have ſubſided. Zuinglius was the 
apoſtle of proteſtantiſm in Switzexland. He was a moderate reformer, and 
differed from Luther and Calvin only in a few ſpeculative points ; fo that 
Calviniſm may be ſaid to be the religion of the protellant Swiſs. But this 
muſt be underſtood chiefly with reſpe& to the mode of the church govern- 
ment ; for in” ſome doctrinal points they are far from being umverſally 
Calviniſtical. There is, however, too much religious bigotry prevalent 
among them; and though they are ardently attached to the intereſts of ci- 
vil liberty, their ſentiments on tlie ſubject of religious toleration are in ge- 
neral much leſs liberal. 5 

LaxGuaGt.] Several languages prevail in Switzerland; but the moſt 
common is German. The Swiſs who border upon France ſpeak a baſtard 
French, as thoſe near Italy do a corrupted Latin or Italian. 

J.8AR#1NG AND LEARNED MEN.] Calvin, whoſe name is ſo well 
known in all proteſtant countries, inſtituted laws for the city of Geneva, 
which are held in high efteem by the molt learned of that country. The in- 
genious and eloquent Rouſſeau too, whoſe works the preſent age have received 
with ſo much approbation, was a citizen of Geneva. Roufleau gave a force 
to the French language, which it was thought incapable of receiving. In 
England he is generally known as a proſe writer only, but the French admire 
him as a poet. His opera of the Devin de Village, in particular is much eſ- 
teemed. M. Bonner, and Meff. de Sauſſure and De Luc alſo deſerve to be 
mentioned with applauſe, and will be remembered till the Alps ſhall be ns 
more. 

UnrvezsTiEs.] The univerſity of Baſil, which was ſounded in 1459, 
has a very curious phyſic- garden, which contains the choiceſt exotics ; and 
adjoining to the library, which contains ſome valuable manuſcripts, is a 
muſeum well furniſhed with natural and artificial curoſfices, and with a 
great number of medals and paintings. In the cabinets of Eraſmus and 
Amerbach, which alſo belong to this univerſity, there are no leſs than twen- 
ty original pieces of Holbein; for one of which, repreſenting a dead Chriſt, 
a thouſand ducats have been oflered. The other” univerſitics, which in- 
deed are commonly only ſtyled colleges, are thoſe of Bern, Lauſanne, and 
Zurich. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURTOSITIES Every diſtri of a canton in this 

NATURAL AND ARTtFICIAL. mountainous country pretents the tra- 
veller with a natural curioſity ; ſometimes in the ſhape of wild but beautiful 
proſpects, interſperſed with lofty buildings, and wonderful bermitages, eſpe- 
cially one, two leagues from Fribourg. This was formed by the hands of 
a ſingle hermit, who laboured on it for 25 years, and was living in 1707. It 
is the greateſt curioſity of the kind perhaps in the world, as it contains a cha- 
pel, a parlour 28, paces in length, 12 in breadth, and 20 feet in height, a 
cabinet, a kitchen, a cellar, and other apartments, with the altar, benches, 
flooring, cickag, all cut out of the rock. , | ; 

At Shauffhauſen is a very extraordinary bridge over the Rhine, juſtly 
ad: nired for the fingularity of its architecture. The river is extremely ra- 
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pid, and had already deſtroyed ſeveral ſtone bridges of the ſtrongeſt con- 
ſtruction, when a carpenter of Appenzel offered to throw a wooden bridge, 
of a ſingle arch acroſs the river, which is near four hundred feet wide. 
The magiſtrates, however, required; that it ſhould conſiſt of two arches, 
and that he ſhould for that purpoſe employ the middle pier of the old bridge. 
Accordingly the architect was obliged to obey ; but he has contrived 
to leave it a matter of doubt, whether the bridge is ſupported by the middle 
pier, and whether it would not have been equally as faie if formed ſolely 
of one arch. The ſides and top are covered, and it is what the Germans 
call a henyewerh, or hanging bridge; the road which is almoſt level, is not 
carried, as uſual, over the top of the arch; but, if the expreſſion may be 
allowed, is let into the middle of it and there ſuſpended. A man of the 
ſlighteſt weight feels it almoſt tremble under him, yet waggons, heavily 
laden paſs over without danger. It has been compared to à tight rope, 
which trembles when ſtruck, but {till preſerves its firm and equal tenſion. On 
conſidering the greatneſs of the plan, and the boldneſs of the conſtruction. 
it is matter of aſtoniſhment that the archite& was originally a carpenter, 
without the leaſt tincture of literature, totally ignorant of mathematics, and 
not verſed in the theory of mechanics. His name was Ulric Grubenmam. 
* bridge was finiſhed in leſs than three years, and colt about 8cool. 
ing. 

Az the ſamous paſs of Pierre Pertuis, the road is carried though a ſolid 
rock near 50 feet thick, the height of the arch 26, and its breadth 25. 
The marchaſites, falſe diamonds, and other ſtones, found in thoſe mountains, 
are juſtly ranked among the natural curioſities of the country. The ruins 
of Cæſar's wall, which extended 18 miles in length, from Mount Jura to 


the banks of Lake Leman, are {till diſcernible. Many monuments of an- 


tiquity have been diſcovered near the baths of Baden, which were known 
to the Romans in the time of Tacitus. Switzerland boaſts of many noble 
religious buildings, particularly a college of Jeſuits ; and many cabinets of 
valuable manuſcripts, antiques, and corioſities of all kinds. At Lucerne 
(ſays Mr. Coxe) is to be ſcen a topographical repreſentation of the moſt 


mountainous part of Switzerland, by General Pſiffer, a native of this town, 


and an officer in the French ſervice. It is a model in relief, and well 
deſerves the attention of the curious traveller. What was fiuiſhed in 1776, 
comprized about Co ſquare leagues, in the cantons of Lucerne, Zug, Berne, 
Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. The model was twelve fect long, and 
nine and a half broad. The compoſition is principally a maſtic of charcoal, 
lime, clay, a little pitch, with a thin coat of wax; and is fo hard as to be 
trod upon without receiving the leaſt damage. The whole is painted with 
different colours, repreſenting the objects as they exiſt in nature. It is 
worthy of particular obfcrvation, that not only the woods of oak, beech, 
pine, and other trees are diſtinguiſhed ; but alſo that ſtrata of the ſeveral 
wocks are marked, each being ſhaped upou the ſpot, and formed with gran- 
ite, gravel, calcareous ſtone, or ſuch oth-s natural ſubſtances as com the 
original mountains. The plan is indeed ſo minutely exact, that it com- 
prizes not only all the mountains, lakes, towns, villages, aud foreſts; but 
every cottage, every torrent, every road, and every path is diſtinctly and 
accurately repreſented. The general takes his-elevations from the level of 
the lake of Lucerne, which, according to Mr. de Sauffure, is about fourtecu 
hundred and eight feet above the —— This model, exhibiting 
the moſt mountainous parts of Switzerland, conveys a ſublime picture of im. 
wenſe Alps piled ane upen another; as H the Rory of * 
r 
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realized, and they had ſucceeded (at leaſt in one ſpot of the glob) 3 
Offa upon Pelion, and Olympus upon Oſſa. From the account of this officer, 
it that — continued Fer of mountains of the ſame cleva- 
tion, riſing in to the higheſt range, and from thence, gradually 
— bh he: fone proportion to Italy. Near Rofimere, 11 
ſpring which riſes in the midſt of a natural baſon of 12 ſquare feet the force 
that acts upon it muſt be prodigious; after a ſhower of rain, it carries up 
a column of water as thick as a man's thig „nearly a foot above its ſurface 
Its temperature never varies, its ſurface is clear as cryſtal, and in depth 
unfathomable ;_probably the end of ſome ſubterraneous lake, that hath here 
found an iſſue, for its waters. vo IC 

CrTizs.] Of the molt conſiderable is the city of Bern, ftanding on the 
river Aar. This city and canton, it is ſaid, forms almoſt a third of the 
Helvetic confederacy, and can, upon occaſion, fit out 100,000 armed men. 
All the other cities in Switzerland are excellently well provided with arfenals, 
bridges, and public edifies. Baſil is accounted by ſome the capital of all 
Switzerland. It is fituated in a fertile and delightful country, on the bank 
of the Rhine, and the confines of Alface and the empire. It contains two 
hundred and twenty ftreets, and fix market-places. e town-houſe, which 
ſtands on the river Birſec, is ſupported by very large pillars, and its great 
hall is finely painted by the celebrated Hans Holbein, who was a native of 


this city. The ſituation of Baſil is pleaſing : the Rhine divides it into the 


upper and lower town, and it is conlidered as one of the keys of Switzer- 
land. Baden is famous for its antiquity and baths. Zurich is far leſs 
conſiderable than Bern, but in the arſenal is ſhewn the bow of the famous 
Wiliam Tell, and in the liberary is a manuſcript of excellent letters, written 
by the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, to the judicious reformer Bullinger, in 


* 1 Latin and German. 5 
o prevent a repetition, I ſhall here mention the city of Geneva, which is 
an aſſociate of Switzerland, and is under the protection of the Helvetie body, 
but within itſelf is an independent ſtate, and republic. This city is well 
built and well fortified, and contains 24,000 mhabitants, moſt ef whom are 
Calviniſts. It is ſituat ed upon the afflux of the Rhone from the large fine lake 
of Geneva. It is celebrated for the learning of the profeſſors of its univer- 
ſity, and the good government of its colleges, the purity of its air, and the 
politeneſs of its inhabitants. By its ſituation, it is a thoroughfare from Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. It contains a number of fine manufactures and 
artiſts ; ſo that the proteſtants, eſpecially ſuch as are of a liberal turn, eſteem 
it a moſt delightful place. But the fermentation of their politics, and par- 
ticularly the uſurpation of the ſenate, hath divided the citizens into parties, 
and the late ſtruggle of patricians and plebeians had nearly ruined all. Many 
of its valuable citizens have accordingly left the place, and ſought refuge and 
protection in Ireland and elſewhere. | | 
© + COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.) The productions of the loom, linen, 
dimity, lace, ſtockings, bandkerchiefs, ribands, filk and painted cottons, and 
gloves, are common in Switzerland, and the inhabitants are now beginning, 
notwithſtanding their ſumptuary laws, to fabricate filks, velvets, and 
woollen manufactures. Their great progreſs in thoſe manufactures, and in 
agriculture, gives them a proſpect of being able ſoon to make conſiderable 
exports. | | 

ConsriTuUTION Aub GOVERNMENT.) Theſeare very complicated heads, 
though belonging to the ſame body, being partly ariſtocratical, and partly 
democratical. Eycry canton is abſolute in its own juriſdiction, but pet 
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Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne, with other dependetcies, are ariftocraticg], 
with a certain mixture of , Berne excepted. Thoſe of Uri, 
Schweitz, Underwald; Zug, Glaris, Appenzel, are democratical. Bafil, 
though it has the ap of an ariſtocracy, rather inclines to à demo- 
ctacy, But even ek ariftocracies and democracies differ in their particu- 
lar modes of government. However, in all of them the real intereſts af the 
people appear to be much attended to, and they enjoy a degree af happineſs 
not to be expected in deſpotie governments. Each canton hath 
reconciled itfelf to the errors of its neighbour, and cemented on the baſis of 
affetion, a ſyſtem of mutual defence. | | . 

The confederacy, conſidered as a republic, three divifions. 
The firſt are the Swiffes, properly fo calle. ''The ſccond are the Grifons, or 
the ſtates confederated with the Swiffes, for their common protection. The 
third are thoſe preſectures, which, though fubje& to the other two, by 
purchaſe for otherwiſe, preſerve each its own particular magiſtrates. Every 
canton forms within itſelf a little republic; but when any controverſy ariſes 
that may affect the whole confederacy, it is referred to the general diet, 
which fits at Baden, where each canton having a vote, every queſtion is decid- 
ed by the majority. The general diet confilts of two deputies from each 
canton, beſides a deputy from the abbot of St. Gall, and the cities of St. Gall 
and Bien. It is obſerved by Mr. Coxe, to whom the public have been in- 
debted for the beſt account of Switzerland that has appeared, that there is 
no country in which happineſs and content more univerfally prevail 
the people. For whether the government be ariftoeratical, —— 
or mixed, a general ſpirit of liberty pervades and actuates the ſeverul con- 
ſtitations ; 6 that even the oligarchical ſtates (which, of all others, are 
ufually the moſt tyrannĩcal) are here peculiarly mild; and the pow of 
the ſubject is ſecurely guarded againſt every kind of violation. A harmony 
is maintained by the concurrence of their mutual felicity ; and their fum- 
ptuary laws, and equal diviſion of their fortunes among the children, ſeem to 
enſure its continuance. There is no part of Europe which contains, within 
the fame extent of region, ſa many independent commonwealths, and ſuch 
a variety of different rnments, as are collected together in this re- 
markable and delightful country; and yet, with ſuch wildonr” was the 
Helyetic union. compoſed, and ſo little have the Swiſs of late years, been 
aQuated by the ſpirit of conqueſt, that fince the firm and complete eftabliſh- 
ment of their general confederacy, they have ſcarcely ever had occaſion to 
employ their arms againſt a foreign enemy; and have had no hoſtile com- 

ions among themſelves, that were not foon happily terminated. 

Revenues Aub Taxes.) The variety of cantons that conſtitute the 
Swiſg e er renders it difficult to give a preciſe account of their re- 
venucs. Thoſe of the canton of Bern are ſaid to amount annually to 300, 00 
crowns, and thoſe of Zurich to 100,000; the other cantons 2 cn 
to thell produce and manufactures. Whatever is ſaved, after ying the 
neceſſary expences of government, is laid up as a common ftock.; and it has 
been faid, that the Swilfes are poſſeſſed of 500,000. ſterling in the Engl 
funds, beſides their ty in other banks. | pied” Hoh 
Ide revenues ariſe, 1. From the profits of the demeſne lande; 2. Phe 
tenth of the produce of all the lands in the country; 3. Cuſtoms uud duties 
1 4 The revenues arifing from the ſale of falt, and ſome cafu- 
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population and abilities of each. The economy and wiſdom with which 
this force is raiſed and employed, are truty admirable, as are the arrangements 
which are made by the general diet, for keeping” up that great body of 
militia, from which foreign ſtates and princes are ſupplied, A as to benefit 
the ſtate, without any prejudice to its population. Every burgher, peaſant, 
and fubjeQ, is —— himfelf in the uſe of arms ; appearon the 
Rated days for ſhooting at the mark; furniſh himſelf with proper clothing, 
accoutrements, powder, and ball; and to be always ready for the defence 


of his country. The Swiſs, engage in the ſervice of foreign princes and 


ſtates, either merely as guards, or as marching regiments. In the latter caſes 
the government permits the enliſting volunteers, though only for ſuch ſtates, 
as they are in alliance with, or with whom they have entered into a previous 
agreement on that article. But no ſubject is to be forced into foreign ſer- 
vice, or even to be enliſted without the concurrence of the magiſtracy. 
Hisroav. ] The preſent Swiſſes and Grifons, as has been already men- 
tioned, are the deſcendants of the ancient Helvetii, ſubdued by Julius 
Cæſar. Their mountainous, uninviting ſituation, formed a better ſecu- 
rity for their liberties than their forts or armies ; and the ſame is the caſe 
at preſent. They continued long under little better than à nominal 
ſubje&ion to the Burgundians and Germans, till about the year 1300, 
when the emperor Albert I. treated them with ſo much rigour, that they 
petitioned him agaiaft the cruelty of his. governors. . This ſerved only to 
double the hardſhips of the people; and one of Albert's Auſtrian gover- 
nora, Greſler, in the wantonneſs of tyranny, ſet up a hat upon a pole, to 
which he ordered the natives to pay as much refpe& as to himſelf. The 
famous William Tell, being obfcrved to paſs frequently without taking no- 
tice of the hat, and being an excellent markſman, tyrant condemned 
him to be hanged, unleſs he cleft an apple upon his ſon's head, at a certain 
diſtance, with an arrow. Tell cleft the apple; and Grefler aſking him the 
meaning of another arrow he ſaw ſtuck in his belt, he bluntly anſwered, that 
it was intended to his (Grefler's) heart if he had killed his ſom Tell was 
condemned to priſon upon this; but making his eſeape, he watched his 
opportunity, and ſhot the tyrant, and thereby laid the foundations of the 
elvetic liberty. 
It appears, however, that before this event, the revolt of the Swiſſes from 
the Auſtrian tyranny had been planned by ſome noble patriots among them. 
Their meaſures were ſo juſt, and their courſe ſo intrepid, that they 33 et- 
feed a union of ſeveral cantons. . 1 
Zurich, driven by oppreſſion, ſought firſt an alliance with Lucerne, Uri, 
Suiſſe, and Underwald, on the priuciples of mutual defence; and the fre- 
uent ſucceſſes of their arms againſt Albert, duke of Auſtria, inſenfibly 
— the grand Helvetic union. They firſt conquered Glaris and Zug, 
and admitted them to an equal participation of their rights. Berge united 


. itſelf in 1353 ; Friburg aud Soleure t 30 years after; Baſil and Scaffhauſen 


in 1501; and Appenzel in 1513 completed the confederacy, which repeat- 
edly defeated the united powers of France and Germany; till, by the treaty 
of Wellphalia in 1648, their confederacy was declared to be a free and in- 
dependent ſtate. Wi | 


Neufchatel, ſiace the year 1707, had been under the dominion of the king 
of Pruſſia, but the inhabitants are free to ſerve any prince whatever, and by 
no means bound to take an active part in his wars. The king hath the 
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nue he derives is not above goool. yearly, great part of which is laid out on 
8 the roads and other public works of the country. With regard the mili- 
el tary character, 4 
the hiſtories of Europe. 

Before the French revolution Switzerland exhibited a picture of 1n- Ay, 
of competence, and of happineſs. A general content that pervaded the weit 
claſſes and a love for the conſtitution, manners, and laws of ther anceſtorsy 
checked the ſpirit of innovation. No allurements of public ſhews relaxc4 heir 
virtue; no incitements of luxury inflamed their deſires. The abſence of 
commerce deſtroyed the means of corruption; and the advancement of 
knowledge extinguiſhed the flames of that religious —_ which ſullied with 
barbariſm the manners of the ancient Swiſs. 

In the years 1793 and 1794, which in France was juſtly termed the reign 
of terror, Switzerland wore all the appearance of ſplendor, affluence, and gale- 
ty. The principal towns were crowded with 2 from all nations; as this 
country was then the only one upon the continent left open for the tranſactions 
of commerce, the negociations of peace, and the aſylum of fugitives. But 
it was only an apparent ftate of proſperity and =p an the uſual forerunner 
of miſery 4 diſtreſs. Revolutionary principles were gaining * 3 
and the views of the democrats were conſiderably — by the thinki 
part of the inhabitants being entirely abſorbed in the hurry of commerce, ad 
the means of increafing their wealth. 

When the directory thought that the plans which they carried on by means 
of their emiſſaries in Switzerland were ripe for exceution, they made ſeveral 
demands upon the Swiſs, which, they knew, would not be complied with. 
Thoſe demands, the juſt refuſal of which, occaſioned the hoſtilites that took 
place between the two nations may be compriſed in the four following: 

iſt, A free navigation of the lake Lugano. 

2d, A paſſage for 25, ooo men under the command of two French generals, 
throzgh * Vallais, from Buonaparte's army. 

zd. The dismiſſion of M. Wickham the Engliſh envoy in Switzerland. 

4th, The redreſs of ſeveral injuries which they pretended to have received 
from the Swiſs. | 

With regard to the two firſt articles, it was reſolved in a diet at "SY 
field, both to preſerve the exclufive navigation of the lake Lugano, and to 
refit, by force, any attempts that ſhould be made by the French to force a 
paſſage through the Vallais. A meffage was at the ſame time ſent from 
the Directory to the Helvetic confetizracy, requiring them to recall all the 
Swiſs officers, who had been bamſhed for their political — and the re- 
moval of all French emigrants from Switzerland, - 

The Britiſh cabinet being informed of the demand that was made by the 
French Republic for the diſmiſſal of Mr. Wickham recalled their ambaſſador. 
The directory deprived of all cauſe of quarrel on this head, made other de- 
mands ftill more inſulting, to the honour and feelings of a free peo- 
ple. Theſe were, requiring the Helvetic cenfederacy to deprive the 
Swiſs officers of the orders of St. Louis and of Merit, which had been con- 
ferred upon them by Louis XVI. Although the demand of ſuppreſſing this 
order was the moſt degrading which could have been required, thoſe men who 
were mveſted with that honour, fearful of being <aought hottile to the tran- 
quility of their country, immediately ned it. 

Such were the demands made upon the Helvetic confederacy by the rulers 
of France, in order to IHR rupture between the ages. 
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and altho* theſe may appear to have been dictated by Freneh ambition and 
French avarice, they were more the. formation of the revolutionary clubs iy 
Switzerland, who never ceaſed to haraſs the French government, and inſinuate 
the groſſeſt calumnies againft the rulers of their own country, until they car- 
ried their curſed views into execution. - 

Aaxious to prevent hoſtilities, the Swiſs made another attempt to bring 
the French to reaſonable terms. They ſent deputies to treat with Mengaud, 
the French ambaſſador. Being tired, however, with repeated inſults, they 
ſent orders to their deputics to break off all farther negociations. The direc- 
tory alarmed at theſe warlike appearances; ſent general Brune to command 
their army in the Pays de Vaud, with orders to conclude an armiſtice until he 
ſhould receive a ſufficient reinforcement.. Immediately upon his arrival he 
announced to the ſenate of Berne that be was come with pacific intentions ; 
and entreated that commiſſaries might be ſent to him in order to ſettle their 
differences. Perſons properly authoriſed did. come, and at the requeſt of 
Brune an armiſtice was concluded for eight days. # | 

The plan which the Jacobins had laid, was now completed. moment 

of diſorder and confuſion was hot to be loſt by the deceitful Brune. On 
Friday morning the 2d. of March, two days before the termination of the 
armiſtice, he attacked the town of. Fribourg ; and after a bloody engage- 
ment, carried it by affauit. The Berneſe now took the field to the number 
of 18,000 men, and notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of the enemy in point of 
numbers, by the junction of Schawenbourg and Brune, they reſolved to ſhed 
the lait drop of their blood in defence of their country and their liberty : the 
women alſo, imitating the example of the ancient Helvetians, attended in the 
field, and ſhared with their huſbands the danger of the day. The willage of 
Froubrun was the {pot where the action began. There the armies on both 
fides remained under arms in anxious expectation during the night of the 3d 
of March. On the morning of the 4th the Berneſe army was attacked in 
various points: whole ranks of men were cut down by the. overwhel».ing 
cavalry and irreſiſtible artillery of the French. Then a moſt moving ſpectacle 
was to be ſeen : a number of women, in anguiſh and deſpair, threw themielves 
in heaps before theſe dreadful engines, in hopes of topping their deſtructixe 
progreſs by clinging to the wheels of the cannon as they advanced, Bat their 
patriotic zeal was of no avail ; the great guns made their way : aud the Swils, 
after ſuſtaining nine ſucceffive attacks of the enemy, were obliged to give way, 
and to have recourſe to a precipitate retreat. They left, however upon the 
field ſufficient proofs of their valour and courage : the dead bodies of 4000 
of the? enemy diſplayed the aſtoniſhing deeds of the Berneſe ſoldiers ; and the 
mangled limbs of 150 women, cruthed by the cannon, the heroiſm of their 
WIVES, | 

© General Schaweubourg proceeded diretly towards Berne. The confuſion 
and diſmay that prevailed in that city, when the French halted under its 
walls, exceed all deſcription. Traitors within, the enemy at the gates, 
irreſolution was in every ſtep and in every action: a. number, however, 
with a determination to hold out, haſteued to the ramparts ; but to their 
utter aſtoniſhment they found that balls of an improper calliber had been 
provided for the cannon. Deprived in this manner of their principal means 
of defence, they retreated towards the bridge, which they defended with 
the greateſt obſtinacy ; but their ſtrength and aminunition were at length ex- 
hauited ; the artillery of theenemy forced their way ; the ditch was filled with 
the bodies of the Swiſs ; the town was given up ; three leagues round Berne 
were devoted for plunder and rapine; and not an article was fuffered wn 
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Thus, in the ſhort ſpace of four days, this brave and warlike nation, which 

had maintained its independence for 500 years, was entirely cruſhed by the 
hdio hi ions of ful 1 deſi * ; 
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„ wah 98 * 
SITUATION AND . 
Miles. Degrees. 
Length 700 10 and 3 eaſt longitude. _ 
— _—_ 8 north latitude. 


Containing 150, 763 ſquare miles, with 69 inhabitants to each. 


Bouxparits.] IT is bounded on the Weſt by Portugal and the At- 
lantic Ocean ; by the Mediterranean on the Eaft ; by 
the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrenean Mauntains, which ſeparate it from 
France, on the North; and by the ſtrait of the ſea at Gibraltar on the 
South. | 
It is now divided into fourteen diſtricts, beſides iſlands in the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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| ANCIENT NAMES AND Divts tons. ] Spain formerly included Portugal, and 
was known to the ancients by 2 Knin and Heſperia, as well as. 
Hiſpania. It was, about the time of the Punic wars divided into Citerior 
and Ulcerior ; the Citerior contained the provinces lying north of the river 
Ebro; and the Ulterior, which was the largeſt part, comprehended all that 
lay beyond that river. Innumerable are the changes that it afterwards un- 
derwent ; but there is no country of whoſe ancient hiſtory, at leaſt the in- 
terior part of it, we know leſs than that of Spain. 
Cra, soit, anD wars.] Excepting during the equinoctial rains, 
the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but — 2 hot in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces in June, July, and Auguſt. The vaſt mountains that run through 
Spain are, however, very beneficial to the inhabitants, by the refreſhing 
breezes that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt parts; though thoſe to- 
wards the north and north-eaft are in the winter very cold, and in the night 
make a traveller ſhiver. 
Such is the moiſture of the hills, bounded on the north by the Bay of 
Biſcay, and to the ſouth by ſnowy mountains, that no care is ſufficient 
do preſerve their fruits, their grain, their inſtruments of iron, from mould, 
from rot, and from ruſt. Both the acetvus, and the putrid fermentation nu 
here make rapid progreſs. Beſides the relaxing humidity of the climate, a 
the common food of the inhabitants contributes much to the prevalence of 
moſt diſeaſes which affect the principality of Aſturia. Yet, although ſub- 
ject to ſuch a variety of endemical diſeaſes, few countries ean produce more 
inſtances of loagevity z many live to the age of a hundred, ſome to a hundred 
Sand ten, and others much longer. The — obſervation may be extended 
to Gallicia, where, in the pariſh of St. Juan de Poyo, A. D. 1724, the cu- 
rate adminiſtered the ſacrament to thirteen ons, whoſe ages together made 
one thouſand four hundred and ninety-mne, the youngeſt of theſe being 
ane hundred and ten, and the oldeſt one hundred and tweaty-fever. But in 
Vila de Fofinanes, one Juan de Outeyro, a poor labourer, died in the year 
1726, aged more than one hundred and forty-ſix years. | 
The ſoil of; Spain was formerly very fruitful in corn, ut the natives 
have lately found ſome ſcarcity of it, by their diſuſe of tillage, through their 
indolence ; the cauſes of which I ſhall explain afterwards. It produces, in 
many places, almoſt ſpoatancouſly, the richeſt and molt delicious fruits chat 
are to be found in France and Italy, oranges, lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, 
Taifing and figs. Her wines, eſpecially ſack and ſherry, are in high requeſt 
among foreigners. There are, in the diſtrict of Malaga, (according to Mr. 
Towaſend, the lateſt traveller) fourteen thouſand vine preſſes, clitefly employ- 
ied in making the rich wines, which, if white, from the nature of the country, is 
called mountain; if red, from the colour vino tinto, known in England by the 
name of tent. Good, mountain is fold from thirteen to fixteen pounds the 
butt, of one hundred and zhirty five gallons, according to quality and age. 
It is reckoned that from eight hundred to a thouſand veſſels enter this port 
every year, which, about onz-tenth are Spaniſh, and the exports in wine, fruit, 
oil aud fiſh, are computed at about £ 375,000 per annum; but there have 
deen times when it has heen conſiderably more. var 
Spain indeed offers to the traveller large tracts of unpromiſing, becauſe 
unculzivated ground. but no country perhaps malntains ſuch a number of 
inhabitants, who neither toil nor work for their food, ſuch are the gene- 
rous qualities of its ſoil. Even ſugar-canes thrive in Spain 3 and it yields 
ſaffrop,. boney, and ſilk, in great abundance. A late writer, Uſtariz, a 
Speniard, computes the number of ſhepherds in Spain to be 40,000 ; and 
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has given us a moſt curious detail of their ceconomy, their changes of paſ 
ture at certain times of the year, and many other particulars unknown till 
lately, to the public. Thoſe ſheep-walks afford the fineſt of wool, and are 
a treaſure in themſclves. Some of the mountains in Spain are cloathed 
with rich trees, fruits, and herbage, to the tops; and Seville - oranges are 
noted all over the world. No country produces a greiter variety of aro- 
matic herbs, which renders the taſte of their kids and ſheep ſo exquiſitely 
delicious. The kingdom of Murcia abounds fo much with mulberry trees, 
that the product of its filk amounts to 200,000. a- year. Upon the whole 
few countries in the world owe more than Spain does to nature, and leſs 
The waters (eſpecially thoſe that are medicinal) of Spain are little known; 4 
but many ſalutiferous ſprings are found in Granada, Seville, and Cordova, 
All over Spain, the waters are found to have ſuch healing qualities, that they 
are outdone by thoſe 7 — country in Europe; and the inclofing, and en- 
couraging a reſort to them, grow every day more and more in vogue, eſ- 
— A Albamar in Granada. 12 
Mounraixs. ] It is next to impoſſible to ſpecify theſe, they are Yo 
numerous: the chief, and the higheſt, are the Pyrenees, near 200 miles | 
in length, which extend from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean, 
and divide Spain from France. Over theſe mountains there are only fiva 
narrow paſſages to France, and the road over the paſs that ſeparates 
Rouſſillon from Catalonia, reflects great honour on the engineer who 
planned it. It formerly required the ftrength of 3o men to ſnpport, and 
nearly as many oxen to drag up, a carriage, which four horſes now do with 
eaſe. The Cantabrian mountains (as they are called) are a kind of 
. continuation of the Pyrenees, and reach to the Atlantic Ocean, fouth of 
Cape Finiſterre. No Engliſhman ought to be unacquainted with Mount 
Calpe, now called the Hill of Gibraltar, and, in former times, one of 
— of Hercules ; the other Mount Abyla, lying oppoſite to it in 
Africa. | | „ 
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8 Among the mountains of Spain, Montſerrat is partieularly worthy the 

** attention of the curious traveller; one of the moſt ſingular in the world, 

in for ſituation, ſhape, and compolition. It ftands in a vaſt plain, about 
hat thirty miles from Barcelona, and nearly in the centre of the principality 
* of Catalonia. It is called by the Catalonians Monte-ſerrado, or Mount 
Leſt Scie, words which Gignify a cut, or ſawed mountain; and is ſo called from 

Mr. its fingular and extraordinary form; for it is ſa broken and divided, and fo 
loy- crowned with an infinite number of ſpiring cones,” or pine heads, that it has 
y, is the appearance, at a diſtaut view, to be the work of man; but a nearer 

8 approach, to be evidently the production of the God of nature. It is a ſpot 
* ſo admirably adapted for retirement and contemplation, that it has, - for 

age. many ages, been inhabited only by monks and hermits, ' whoſe” firſt vow is, |, 

port never to forſake it. When the mountain is firſt feen at a diſtance, it has 
fruit, 
have I 
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nor far diſtant from ſome that are very lofty. A convent is erected on the 
mountain, dedicated to our Lady of Moutſerrat, to which pilgrims reſort from 
the fartheſt, parts of Eurape. All the poor who come here are fed gratis for 
three days, and all the ſick received into the hoſpital Sometimes, om par- 
ticular feſtivals, ſeven thouſand perſons arrwe in one day; but people of 
condition pay a reaſonable price for what they eat. On different parts of 
the mountain are a number of hermitages, all of which have their little chapels, 
ornaments for ſaying maſs, water ciſterns, and moſt of them little 

The inhabitant of one of theſe hermitages, which is dedicated to gt. Benito, 
has the privilege. of making an annual entertainment on a certain day, 
on which day all the other hermits are invited, when they receive the 
ſacrament from the hands of the mountain viear ; and after divine ſervice 
dine together. They meet alſo at this hermitage, on the days of the ſaints 
to which their ſeveral hermitages are dedicated, to ſay maſs, and com- 
mune with each other. But at other times they live in a very ſolitary 


and recluſe manner, perform various penances, and adhere to very rigid 


rules of abſtinence, nor do they ever eat fleſh. Nor are they allowed to 
keep within their walls either dog, cat, bird, or any living thing, leſt 
their attention ſhould be withdrawn from heavenly to carthly affections. 
The number of profeſſed monks. there, is 76, of lay brothers 28, and of 
ſinging boys 25, beſides phyſician, ſurgeon, and fervants. Mr. Thickneſſe, 
who has' publiſhed a very particular iption af this extraordinary mountain, 
was informed by one of the hermits, that he ofteif'lals from his habitation, 
the ifands of Minorca, Majorca, and Yrica, aud the kingdoms of Valencia 
Rrvs#«s, ap LAK As.] Theſe are the Duero, formerly Durius, which 
falls into the Atlantic Ocean below Oporto in Forwgal ; the Tajo or Ta- 
gus, which falls into the Atlantic below Liſbon ; the Guadiana falle into 
the ſame ocean near Cape Finiſterre ; as does the Guadalquiver, now Turio, 
at St. Lucar ; and the Ebro, the ancient Lberus, falls into the Mediterra- 
nean ſea below Tortoſa. 3 
The river Tinto, the qualities of which are very extraordinary, rifes in 
Sierra Morena, and empties itſelf into the Mediterranean near Huelva, hav- 


ing the name of Tinto given it from the tinge of its waters, which-are'as yel- 


low as u topaz, hardening the ſand, and petrifying it in a moſt furpriting 
manner. If a lone — to fall in, and reſt u 
come in a year's time perfectly united and chnglutinated. This river 
withers all the plants on its banks, as well as the roots of trees; which it dies 
of the fame hue as its waters. No kind of verdure will come up where it 
reaches, nor any fiſh live in its ſtream. It kills worms in cattle when given 
them to drink ; but in general no animals will drink out of this river, except- 
ing goats, whoſe fleſh nevertheleſs. has an excellent flavour. Theft fingular 
© properties continue till other revulets run into it, and alter its nature ; for 
awhen it paſſes by Niebla, it is not different from other rivers, and falls into 
the Mediterranean ſea fix lower down. „ e 41. 
_  Seraral lakes in Spain, particularly that of Bene venta, abound with fiſhes, 
r 
by the-heat of the ſun. | We 
Dre Phe chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay,” Ferro ©orunna 
called'the Gtaypne}Figo, Cadiz, Ca ' Alicant, Altea, 
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- Merats Aub MINERALS.) Spain abounds in both, and in as great variety, 
and of the ſame kinds, as the other countries of Europe. Cornelian, 
loadftones, jacinths; turquois ſtones, quickfilver, copper, lead, Coleen, chem. 1 
ine, cryſtal, marbles af ſeveral kinds, porphyry, the fineſt jaſper, and 
even diamonds, emeralds, and amethyſts, are found here. The Spaniſh iron, 
next to that of Datnaſcus, furniſhes the beſt arms in the world ; and, in 
former times, brought in a vaſt revenue to the crown ; the art of working 
it being here in perfechon..—Even to this day, Spaniſh gun barrels, 
and ſwords of Toledo, are highly valued. Amongſt the ancients, Spain 
was celebrated for gold and filver mines ; and ſilver was in ſuch plenty, that 
Strabo, who was contemporary with Auguſtus Czfar, informs us, that when 
the Carthaginians took poſſeſſion of Spain, their domeſtic and agricultural 
utenſils were of that metal. Theſe mines have now diſappeared : but whe- 
ther by their being exhauſted, or through the indolence of the inhabitants 
in not working them, we cannot ſay; though the latter cauſe ſeems to be 
the moſt probable. = 
ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS The Spaniſh horſes, eſpecially thoſe of An- 
BY SEA AND Li ND. dalufia, are thought to be the handſomeſt of 
any in Europe, and at the ſame time very fleet and ſerviceable. The king 
does all he can to monopoliſe the fineſt breeds for his own ftables and ſer- 
vice. Spain furniſhes likewiſe mules and black cattle ; and their wild bulls 
have ſo much ferocity, that their bull feaſts were the moſt magnificent ſpec- 
tacle the court of Spain could exhibit, nor are now diſuſed. Wolves 
are the chief beaſts of prey that peſter Spain, which is well ftored with all 
the game and wild fowl that are to be found in the neighbouring couatries 
already deſcribed. The Spaniſh ſeas afford excellent fiſh of all kinds, i 
ally anchovies, which are here cured in great perfection. This country is 
mach infeſted with locuſta; and Mr. Dillon obſerves, that in 1754, La 3 
chi us covered with them, and the horrors of famine aſſailed the fruitful 
protinces of Andaluſia, Murcia, and Valencia. They have ſometimes appear- 
ed in the air in ſuch numbers as to darken the ſky ; the clear atmoſphere of 
Spain has become gloomy ; and the fineſt ſummer day in Eltremadura, been 
rendered more diſmal than the winter of Holland. Their. ſenſe of ing 
is ſo delicate, that they can diſcover a corn field, vr a garden, at a 
diſtance; and which they will ravage almoſt in an inſtant. Mr. Dillon is of opi - 
ion, that the country people, by timely attention and obſervation, might de- 
ſtroy the eggs of theſe formidable inſecta, and thereby 8 them. 
Por ur Trion, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, Spain, y the moſt 
CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. populous kingdom in 
is now but thinly inhabited. This is owing partly to the great 
drains of people ſent to America, and partly to the igdolence of the natives, 
who are at no pains to raiſe food- for their families. Another cauſe may be 
and that is, the vaſt numbers of ecclefiaſtics, of both ſexes, wha 
a life of celibacy. Same writers have given ſeveral other cauſes, ſuch as 


their wars with the Moors, and the final expulſion of that people. The pre- 
ſent inhabitants of this kingdom have been computed by Feyjoo, a Spamiſh 
iter, to amount to 9,2 50,900, ſo that England is three times as 2s, 


Spain, conſidering its extent. . FY 

their hair and / complexions ſwarthy, but ther countenancey are very cx- 
prefſive. - | The-court of Madrid has of late been at Paine do dear, the 
upper lips of muſlac hoc, and to introduce among rhem the French by: 


{words 


chat 4 dreſs, in hatred and coptempt of the French; 

at, probably, will find ſome difficulty in aboliſhing it quite, as the 

 fpirit is far from being extinguiſhed. An old Caſtiban, or Spaniard, 

r him, thinks himſelf the moſt important being in nature; 

ride is commonly communicated to his deſcendants. This 

——— n why many of them are ſo fond of removing — 
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time of war as peace. This is + the wore 
needy, and his miniſters were far from — ang. rs of freaking their 
good faith with Great Britain. 
By the beſt and moſt credible accounts of the late wars, it appears th 
= Spaniards ia America gave the moſt humane and noble relief to all 
tiſh ſubjects who were in Det and fell into their bands, not by 
plying them with negeſſaries, but money; and treating them in the 
hoſpitable manner while they remained among them. 
Having ſaid thus much, we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
nobility, gentry, and traders, and their government, which. is to be put 
the fac. farting, with the lower ranks of 8 ds, who are as 
10us ag thoſe of any other country. kings of Spain — bo 
Bourbon, have ſeldom. ventured to employ native Spaniards of 
lies as their miniſters. Theſe are generally French or ar ok, 
commonly the latter, who riſe into power by the moſt infamous 
late. times from the. moſt abject ſtationa. Hence it is that 
Kings of Spain, ſince their acceſſion to that monarchy have 
OY ſerved in the cabinet. Alberoni, who had the 
_— them embroiled his maſter with all Europe, till be 
to exile and dif; 2 
be a re en in the capital, by his oppreſſive and unpopular mea- 


The common e who live on the coaſts partake. of all the had qualities 
that are to be found in other nations. They are an aſſemblage of Jews, 
French, Ruſſians, Iriſh adventures, and Engliſh ſmugglers; who being un- 
able to live in their own country, mingle with the Spaniards, —Ln time of 
War, they follow privatcering — — and when peace returns, ing. 
they engag * ina Bias proficecs often enter into the Iriſh and Walloon and 


guards nth Spaniſh ſervice. There are about 40,000 gyptics, and who, 
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their fortune telling, are inn keepers in the ſmall towns and villages. huma 
The character of the Spaniards, is thus drawn by Mr. Swinburne aſter his heat, 
late trayela thron —— % The Catalans appear to be the moſbac- the 1 


tive ſtirring ſet of men, the beſt. calculated for bufipeſs, travelling, and ma- 
nufaQtures, The. Valencians, a more ſullen ſedate race, better adapted to the 
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frankneſs, and leſs ef coating tak oe, — Bar. 
are perhaps the induſtrious of the whole nation ; the Old Caſ- 
are laborious, and retain more of ancient ſimplicity of manner; both 
are — — The Arragoriefe are a mixture of the Caf. 
tilian and Catalan, rather inclining to the former. "The Biſcayners are acute 
and og Soya} impatient of-control, more reſembling à colony of re 
than a province of an abſolute monarchy ; and the Galicians ar: a 
——— rn roam over Spain in ſearch of an 


Ti beauty of the Span A Sk GR and ro- 
mances 3 for though it muſt be ackno that Spain produces as fine 
women as any country in the rn forming their 
general character. In their perſons, they are commonly ſmall and flender ; 
but they are ſaid to employ vaſt art in ſupplying the defects of nature. — 
we are to hazard a conjecture, we might reaſonably ſuppoſe that thoſe ar- 
tifices rather diminiſh than increaſe their beauty, eſpecially when th 
turned of 25. Their indiſcriminate uſe of paint, not only upon their x Grip 
but their necks, arms, and hands, undoubtedly disfigures their coniplexions 


— . their ſn. WP 
Ay and vivacity 
all I have dit it is more than probable that the vaſt pains taken by 
all government of Spain, may at laft eradicate thoſe euſtoms and habits a- 
mong the Spaniards that ſeem fo ridiculous to foreigrers. They are uni- 
known to have refined notions and excellent ſenſe ; and this, if im- 
proved by ſtudy and — 4 which they now ſtand in great need of, would 
render them ſuperior to the ch themſelves. Their (low, deliberate man - 
ner of proceeding; either in council or war, has of late years worn off to 
ſuch a degree, that during the two laſt wars, they were found to be as quick 
both in teſolving and executing, if not more ſo than their enemies. Their 
ſecrecy, conſtancy, and patience, have always been deemed exemplary ; and 
in ſeveral of their inces, particularly Galicia, Granada, and Andaluſia; 
the common have, for ſome time, aſſiduouſſy applied themſelves to 
agriculture and labour, 
Among the many good qualities poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, their { 
in and drinking is remarkable. They frequently breakfaſt, as well as 
ſup, in bed x their breakfaſt is uſually chocolate, tea being very ſeldom 
drank. Their dinner is generally beef, mutton, veal, park, and bacbn, greens, 
&c all boiled together, They live much upon garlic, chives, fallad, and 
radiſhes z which, according to one of their proverby, are fond for 4 gentleman. 
The men drink very little wine : and the women uſe water or chocolate. 
Both ſexes uſually fleep after dinner, and take the air in the cool of the even- 
ing. This is the common practice in warm countries, ſuch as Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, where, — y ſpeaking; the weather is clear, and the inhabit« 
ants are moſtly in the habit much earlier than in England. The 
human body cannot furniſh ſpirits ſufficient to reſiſt the effects of the violent 
heat, through the whole A without ſome ſuch refreſhment ; it is therefore. 
the uni practice to go to ſleep for ſome hours after dinner, which in 
thoſe countries is over early, and this time of repoſe, which laſts for two or 


three hours, is in Spain called the Siefta, and in Portugal che Sefta. — 
is ſo much their favourite entertainment, that you 52 
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their theatris 
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cal exhibitions are infipid and ridiculous bombaſt. ” The prompter's head 
ſometimes appears through a trap door above the level of the 9 
reads the play loud enough to be heard by the audience. G is a 


ruling paſſion in Spain. Jealouſy, fince the accefſion of the bouſe of Bour- 


bon, has ſlept in peace. The nightly mutical ſerenades of miſtreſſes by their 
lovers are ſtill in uſe. The fights of the cavaliers, or bull feaſts, are almoſt 
peculiar to this country, and make a capital figure in painting the genius and 
manners of the Spaniards. On theſe occaſions, young gentlemen have an 
opportunity of ſhewing their courage and activity before their miſtreſſes ; and 
the valour of the — a is proclaimed, bonoured, and rewarded, according 
to the number and fierceneſs of the bulls he has killed in theſe encounters, 


Great pains are uſed in ſettling the form and weapons of the combat, fo as to 


give a relief to the gallantry of the cavalier. The diverſion itſelf, 
which is attended with circumſtances of great barbarity, is undoubtedly 
of Mooriſh original, and was adopted by the Spaniards when upon good 


terms. with that nation, partly through complailance, and partly through - 


rivalſlip. . . 

There is not a town in Spain but what has a large ſquare for the purpoſe of 
exhibiting bull-fights ; and it is ſaid that even the pooreſt inhabitants of the 
ſmalleſt villages will often club together in order to prucure a cow or an ox, 
and fight them, riding upon aſſes for want of horſes. , 
_ R=116108.] The horrors of the Romiſh religion, the only one tolerated 
in Spain, are now greatly leſſened there, by moderating the penalties of the 
mquitition, a tribunal diſgraceful to human nature; but though diſuſed, it is 
not abrogated ; only the eceleſiaſtics and their officers can carry no ſentence 
inte execution without the royal authority: it is {til in force againſt the 
Mooriſh and Jewiſh pretended converts. The Spaniards embrace and practiſe 
the Roman catholic religion with all its abſurdities; and in this day they 
have been fo ſteady, that their king is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Mo 
Catholic. It appears, however, that the burniug zeal which diſtinguiſhed 
their anceſtors above the reſt of the Catholic world hath loſt much of its ac 
tivity, and ſeems nearly extinguiſhed, and the power of the clergy has been 
much reduced of late years. A. royal edict has alſo been iſſued, to prevent 
the admiſſion of noviciates into the different convents, without ſpecial per- 
miſſion, which has a great tendency to reduce the monaſtic orders. It ia 
computed that there are now, in the kingdom of Spain, 54,000 friars, 34, 00 
nuns, and 20,000 ſecular clergy, but as little true moral religion az in any 
country under heaven. ene op 

In Catalonia, the confidence of the pepple on the interceſſion ot has at 
all periods been a ſource of conſolation to them, but upon ſome occaſions, 
has betrayed them into miſchief. Every company of artifans, and every ſhip 


that ſails, is under the immediate protection of ſome patren. Beſides fobo 


volumes, which teſtify the innumerable miracles performed by our lady in 
Montſerrat, every ſubordinate ſhrine is loaded with votive tablets. This has 
been the parent of preſumption, and among the merchants has brought many 
families to want. The companies of inſurance in the laſt war, having each of 
them its favourite ſaint, ſuch as San Ramon de Penaforte, la Virgen de la 
Merced, and others, aſſociated in form by the articles of hip, and 
named in every policy of inſurance, and having with the moit ſcrupulous ex- 


_ afineſs allotted to them their correſpondent dividend, the fame as to any 
| other partner, they concluded that with ſuch powerful aſſociates it was not 


* 
* 


ble for them to ſuffer loſs. Under this perſuaſion they ventured / about 
the year 1779 to inſure the French Weſt Indiamen at fifty per cent. * 
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| the Engliſh and Dutch had-refuſed-ta: do it at. f _ ed indeed 


when moſt of the ſhips were already in the Engliſh ports, By this fatal 
ſtroke, all the inſuring companies, except two, were ruined ; yet notwithſtand- 
ing this misfortune, this ſuperſtition remains in force. "ae 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.], In Spain there are eight archbi- 
ſhoprics, and forty-ſix biſhoprics. The archbiſhop of TH wry is ſtyled the 
Primate of Spain ; he is great chancellor of Caſtile, and hath a revenue of 
100,000l. ſterling per annum; but the Spaniſh cout hath now many 
ways of lefſening the revenues of the church, as by penſions, donatiqns to 
hoſpitals, &c. and premiums to the ſocieties of agriculture. The archbi- 
ſhoprie pays annually 15000 ducats to the monks of the Eſcurial, beſides 
other penſions, and it is aſſerted, that there is not a byſhopric in Spain but 
hath — or other quartered upon it, and the ſecond rate benefices 
are believed to be in the fame predicament. Out of the rich canonries 
and prebends are taken the penſions of the new order of knights of Carlos 
Tercero. The riches of the Spaniſh churches and convents are the unvatying - 
objects of admiration to all travellers as well as natives: but there js a ſame- 
neſs in them all, excepting that they differ in the degrees of treaſure and 
jewels they contain. ; 

LanGuaGce.] ground-work of the Spaniſh language, like that of 
the Italian, is Latin; and it might be called a baſtard Latin, were it not 
for the terminations, and the exotic words introduced into it by the Moors 
and Goths, eſpecially the former. It is at preſent a moſt majeſtic and ex- 


. preflive language: and it is remarkable that the foreigners who underſtand it 


the belt, prize it the molt, It makes but a poor figure even in the belt 


' tranſlators ; and Cervantes ſpeaks almoſt as awkward Engliſh, as Shake- 


ſpeare does French. It may, howeyer, be conſidered as a ſtandard tongue, 
having ucarly retained its purity for upwards of 200 years. Their Pater- 
noſter runs thus: Padre nueſtro, qui eftus en le cielo, ſandlificado ſe ul tu nombre; 
wenge à nos el tu reyno ; hagaſe tu voluntad, affi en la tierra como en el ciclo; 


el pan nueſtro de cada dia da nos le oy ; y perdona nos nueſtras deudos i como 


nos otros perdonamos a nueſtros es 3 no nos dexes cuir en la tentacion, mas 
os nos de mal, porque tao es & reyno ; y (a pejencia ; y la gloria per los figlos, 
men, 

- LEARNING AND LEARNED NME. ] Spain has not produced learned 
men in proportion to the excellent capacities of its natives. This defect 
may, in ſome meaſure, be owing to their indolence and bigotry, which pre- 
vents them from making that progreſs in the polite arts which, they other- 
wiſe would ; but the greateſt impediment to literature in Spain, is the deſ- 
potic nature of its government. Several old fathers of the church were 
Spaniards ; and learning owes a great deal to Iſidore, biſhop of Seville, and 
cardinal Ximenes. Spain has likewiſe produced ſome excellent phyſicians. 
Such was the gloom of the Auſtrian government, that took place with the 
emperor Charles V that the inimitable Cervantes, the author of, Don 
2 born at Madrid, in 1549, lifted in a ſtation httle ſuperior to that 

a common ſoldier, and died neglected, after fighting bravely for his coun- 
try at the battle of Lepanto, in which he loſt his left hand, His ſatir e upon 
knight errantry, in his adventures of Don Quixote, did as much ſervice to h. s 
country by curing them of that ridiculous ſpirit, as it now does honour to 
his own, memory. He was in priſon for debt, when he compoſed the firſt 
part of his hiſtory, and is perhaps to be placed at the head of moral and hu- 

The viſions of Quevedo, and ſome other of his humourous aud ſatirical 


* 
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pieces, having been tranſlated into the liſh language, have rendered 
that author well known in this country. e was born at Madrid in the 
_ year 1570, and was one of the beſt writers of his age; excelling equally in 
verſe and in proſe. Beſides his merit as a poet, he was well verſed in the 
oriental lan 5, and poſſeſſed great erudition. His works are compriſed 
in three volumes, 4to, two of which conſiſt of poetry, and the third of pieces 
in proſe. As a poet he excelled both in the ferious and burleſque ſtyle, and 
ny in a turn of humour fimilar to that which we admire in Butler and 
wift. X | 
Poetry was cultivated in Spain at an early period. After the Saracens 
had ſettled themſelves = — ingdom, they introduced into it their on 
language, religion, and literature; and the oriental ſtyle of | 
— — Before this period, the Spaniards had aided them 
Gives much to Roman literature ; but Alvara of Cordova complains, that, 
in his time, the Spaniards had fo totally forgotten the Latin tongue, and 
given the preference to Arabic, that it was difficult even amongſt a thou- 
ſand people, to find one who could write a Latin letter The attachment 
of many of the inhabitants of Spain to oriental literature was then fo 
great, that they could write Arabic with remarkable purity, and compoſe 
verſes with as much fluency and elegance as the Arabians themſelves. 
About this time the Spaniſh Jews made a conſiderable figure in literature, 
which was promoted by maſters from Babylon, where they had academies 
ſupported by themſelves. In the year 967 Rabbi Moſes, and his ſon Rab- 
bi Enoch, having been taken by pirates, were fold as ſlaves at Cordova, and 
redeemed by their brethren, who eſtabliſhed a ſchool in that city, of which 
Rabbi Moſes was appointed the head: that learned Jew was, however, de- 
firous of returning back to his own country; but the Mooriſh king of 
Cordova would not give his conſent, rejoicing that his Hebrew ſubjecta had 
maſters of their own religion at home, without being under the neceſſity 
of receiving them from a foreign univerſity, and every indulgence was 
granted them with reſpect to their worſhip. In 1039, Kabbi Ezechias was 
put to death at Babylon, and the college over which he had preſided was 
transferred to Cordova, from whence a number of Hebrew poets iſſued forth, 
who have been noticed by various learned writers. The Spaniſh Jews had alſo 
flouriſhing ſchooks at Seville, Granada, and Toledo, and from hence aroſe the 
numerous Hebrew proverbs, and modes of ſpeech, that have crept into the 
Caſtillian language, and form a conſpicuous part of its — To theſe 
Jews the Spaniſh language is indebted for a curious verlion of the Hebrew 
books of the Old Teſtament, which was afterwards printed at Ferrara, in 
1553, in a Gothic Spaniſh letter. f = 
The Spaniſh writers alſo boaſt of their Troubadours as high as the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries, the Provengal and Galician dialects being 
then very prevalent. The marquis of Villena, who died in 1434, was the 
author of that famous work the Arte de la Gaye Sciencia, which compre- 
hends a ſyſtem of poetry, rhetoric, and oratory, beſides deſcribing all the 
ceremonies of the Troubadours at their public exhibitions. That noble- 
man was alſo the author of à tranſlation of the AEneid of Virgil into 
| Spanifh verſe. Juan de Mena, of Cordova, was alſo much celebrated as a 
poet in his own time ; his poems have paſſed through a variety of editions, 
the firſt of which was printed at Saragoſſa in 1515. Juan de la Encin 
was allo a of conſiderable merit; he tranſlated ſome of the Latin 
poems paniſh, and publiſhed. a piece on the art of poetry, and other 
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and other iſh poets alſo obtained great reputation in their own 
diſtinguiſhed dramatic poet of this nation was Lopez de Ve 
who was contemporary with our Shakeſpeare. He poſſeſſed an imagination 
aſtoniſhingly fertile, and wrote with great facility; but in his þ ns 
works he diſregarded the unities, and adapted his works more to the taſte 
of the age, than to the rules of criticiſm. His lyric compoſitions, and fugi- 
tive pieces, with his proſe eſſays, form a collection of fifty volumes, beſides 
his dramatic works, which make twenty-ſix volumes, more; excluſive of four 
hundred ſcriptural dramatic pieces, called in — Auto Sacramentales. Cal- 
deron. was alſo a dramatic writer of note, but many of his plays 
are very licentious in their tendency. 

Toftatus, a divine, the moſt volumuious perhaps that ever wrote, was 
a Spaniard ; but his works have been long diſtinguiſhed only by their 
bulk. Herrera, and ſome ther hiſtorians, particularly De Solis, have 
ſhewn great abilities in hiſtory, by — the antiquities of Ameri- 
ca, and writing the hiſtory of its conqueſt by their countrymen.— Among 
the writers who have lately appeared in Spain, Father Feyjoo has been one 
of the moſt diftinguiſhed. His performances diſplay great ingenuity, very 
extenſive reading and uncommon liberality of ſentiment, efpecially when his 
fituation and country are conſidered. Many of his pieces have been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, and publiſhed in four volumes, 8vo. Don, Franciſco 
Perez Bayer, archdeacon of Valencia, and author of a diſſertation on the 
Phenician language, may be placed in the firſt line of Spaniſh literati. 
Spain has likewiſe produced many travellers and voyagers to both the Indies, 


| who are equally amuſing and inſtructive. If it ſhould happen the Spaniards - 


could r themſelves from their abſtracted metaphyſical turn of think - 
ing, and from their preſent tyrannical form of government, they cer- 


„tany would make a capital re in literature. At preſent, it ſeems, 


that the common education of an Engliſh gentlemen would conftitute a 
man of learning in Spain, and ſhould he underſtand Greek, he would be 
quite a phznomenon. _ 

Some of the Spaniards have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the polite arts, 
and not only the cities, but the palaces, eſpecially the Eſcurial, diſcover ma- 
ay ſtriking ſpecimens of their abilities as ſculptors and architects; Palo- 
mino in an elaborate treatiſes on the art of painting, in two volumes, folia, 
has inſerted the lives of two hundred and thirty-three painters and ſculptors, 
who flouriſhed in Spain from the time of Ferdinand the Catholic to the 
conclufion of the reign of Philip IV. Among the moſt eminent Spaniſh 
painters, were V ue, Murillo, who is commonly called the Spaniſh 


 Vandyke, Ribeira, and Claudio, Coello whoſe ſtyle of painting was very 


ſimilar to that of Paul Veroneſe. 
Uxrvzzs:TiEs.] In” Spain are reckoned 24 univerſities, the/chief of 
which is Salatnanca, founded by „ _ king of „in the 
car 1200. It contains 21 colleges, ſome of which are very magnificent. 
oft of the nobility of Spain ſend their ſons to be educated here. The 


reſt are, Seville, Granada, Compoſtella, Toledo, Valladolid, Alcala, Sig- 
uenza, Valencia, Lerida, Hueſca, Saragoſſa, Tortoſa, Oſſuna, Onata, 


Candia, Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Oriuela, Oviedo, and 
Palencia. 


ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The former of theſe conſiſt chiefly 

ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. of Roman and Mooriſh antiquities. 
Near Segovia, a grand aqueduct, erected by Trajan, extends over à de 

valley betweeg-two hills, and is ſupported by a double row of 159 arches. 
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Other Roman aqueducts, theatres, and circi, are to be found at Terrago, 


and different parts of Spain. A runious watch- tower near Cadiz is vul- 


garly, but erroneouſly thought to be one of the pillars of Hercules. Near 
the city of Salamanca are the remains of a Roman way, paved with 
flat tones; it was continued to Merida, and from thence to Seville. 
Toledo are the remains of an old Roman theatre; which is now converted 
into a church, ſaid to be one of the greateſt curioſities of antiquity. It 
is 600 feet in length, 500 in breath, and of a proportionable height; the 
roof, which is amazingly bold and lofty, is ſupported by 350 pillars of 
fine.marble, in ten rows, forming eleven ailes, in which are 366 altars, and 
24 gates; every part being enriched and adorned with the moſt noble and 
coſtly ornaments, At Martorel, a large town, where much black lace is 
manufactured, is a very high bridge, built in 1768 out of the ruins of a 
decayed one that had exiſted 1985 years from its erection by Hannibal. 
At the north end is a triumphal arch or gateway, {aid to have been raiſed 
by that general in honour of his father Hamilcar. It is almoſt entire, well 
proportioned and fimple, without any kind of ornament, except a rim or 
two of hewn ſtone. Near Murviedro (once the faithful Saguntum) de- 
ſtroyed by Hannibal, are ſome Roman remains—as the ruins of the theatre, 
an exact ſemicircle about 82 yards diameter, ſome of the galleries, are cut 
out of the rock, and gooo perſons might attend the exhibitions without 
inconvenience. 

The Mooriſh antiquities are rich and magnificent. Among the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of theſe is the royal palace of the Alhambra at Granada, 
which is one of the moſt entire, as well as the moſt ſtately; of any of the 
edifices which the Moors erected in Spain. It was built in 1280, by the 
ſecond Mooriſh king of Granada, and, in 1492, in the reign of their 
eighteenth king, was taken by the Spaniards. It is ſituated on a hill, 
which 1s aſcended by a road bordered with hedges of double or imperial 
myrtles, and rows of elms. On this hill, within the walls of the Alham- 
bra, the emperor Charles V. began a new palace in 1568, which was 
never finiſhed, though the ſhell of it remains. It is built of yellow ſtone : 
the outſide forms a ſquare of one hundred and ninety feet. The inſide is a 
grand circular court, with a portico of the Tuſcan, and a gallery of the Do- 
rie order, each ſupported by thirty-two columns, made of as many ſingle pieces 
of marble. 'The graad entrance is ornamented with columns of jaſper, on 
the pedeſtals of which are repreſentations of battles, in-marble baſſo relievo. 
The Alhambra itſelf is a maſs of many houſes and towers, walled round, and 
built of large tones of different dimenſibns. Almoſt all the rooms have ſtucco 
walls and ciclings, ſome carved, ſome painted, and ſome gilt, and covered 
with various Arabic ſentences. The moſt curious place within, that per- 
haps exiſts in Europe. Here are ſeveral baths, the walls, floor, and cieling 
of which are of white marble; The gardens abound with orange and lemon 
trees, pomegranates, and myrtles. At the end of the gardens is another 
palace called Ginaraliph, ſituated on a more elevated Ration than the Albam- 
bra. From the balconies of this palace is one of the fineſt proſpects in 
Europe over the whole fertile plain of Granada, bounded by the mo 
mountains. The Moors to this day regret the loſs of Granada, and All of- 


| fer up prayers to God for the recovery of the city. Many other noble mo- 


tolerable preſervation and others exhibiting fuperb runs. a 
Among the natorat curioſitics, the medicinal ſprings, and ſome noiſy | 
lakes, form "a prineſpal part; but we muſt not forget the river Gyadtian, * 


numents, erected in the Mooriſh times, remain in Spain; ſome of them in 
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pieces Los 0 1 24 Agates, amethyſts, rock cryſtals, — maunted in 


55 and 
of very *. * r aid to have been broy: nce by Phi- 
lp. V. er and Perwrinn vaſes 
and utenſi _ 

—. on plow of ink end wn teeth 
have been found incorporated with the ſtone, ſome of which have been 
brought to England, and depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum. On the weſt 
fide of the mountain is the cave called St. Michael's, eleven hundred and 
ten feet above the, horizon. Many pillars of various zes, ſome of them 
two feet in diameter, have been formed in it by the droppings of water, 
which have petrified in falling. The water perpetually hips from the 
roof, and forms an infinite number of ſtalactitæ, of a whitiſh colour, com- 
poſed of ſeveral coats or cruſts, and which, as well as the pillars, conti- 
nually increaſe in bulk, and may probably in time fill the whole | cayern. 
From the ſummit of rhe rock, in clear weather; not only the town of Gib- 
raltar may be ſeen, but the bay, the ſtraits, the towns of $t. Roque and 

17. and the Alpuxara mountains, mount Abyla on the African ſfiore, 
. its Ay ary top, the cities of Ceuta, Tangier, and great york of the Bar- 


HIEF 3 Kc. Madrid, though | unfortified, it being anly; ſur- 
rounded by a mud wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about 300,000 
inhabitants. It is ſurrounded with very lofty, mountains, whole ſunfs 
mits are frequently coves with fnow;, It is well payed and li 
ſome of the ſtreets are 1 acious and handſome. The hoiiſes.of Madrid 
are of brick, and are laid out chiefly for ſhew, conveniency being Ittle 
conſidered ;»thus you paſs 88 uſually two or three hogs, ans: 
ments 0 Ys, 3 er to come at a ſmall room at the end the 
family fit. The eneral look more like priſons than the . habi- 
tations of people at their ty,; the windows beſides having a balcooy; 
bein As with iron bars, parti the lower ran e, and ſometimes 
all the reſt. Separate families generally inhalt the houſe, as in 
Paris and Edinburgh. Foreigners - are very — E for lodgings at 

id, as, the Spaniards are not fond 5 into their houſes, 
FORE y if they are not catholics, Its — onagg ol 
its proviſions ; hut neither tayern, coffee —— 
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lookidg- glafſes at St. Fileſonfo, each 10 feet tables of 

fineſt! Bl 207th marbles.” ES 2 
hunting ſeats," or houſes of retirement ki 
_ tain fine; paintings and good ſtatues. The chief of 


befides numl Derleſs bares, rabbits, pheaſants, patrridges, and ſeveral 
kmds of bircl's. The river Tagus runs through this place, and divides it 
two unequal — central 2 of this great 1 is the 2 
lace, Which is urrounded by the garden, and is exceedingly 
2 with fountains and ſtatues, and it 5 
0 f the moſt beautiful flowers, both American and European. A, 
Aranjuez itſelf, it is rather an elegant than a magnificent 


of 

Tl Saks of St. naefonſo is built of brick, plaiſtered and painted, but 
no part of the architecture is agreeable. It is two ftories hi 4 
den- front has thirty one windows, and twelve rooms in a bite. The 
dens are on a flo pe, on the top of which i great reſervoir of water, called 
here EI Mar, the "ks, which fupplies the fountains ; this refervoir is furniſh- 
ed from the torrents which pour down the mountains. The water. works 
are excellent, and far ſurpaſs "thoſe at Verſailles. The great entry of the 
pn is fomewhat Gmilar to that of Verſailles, and with a | ane iron palliſade. 
| the gardens are twenty-ſeven fountains; the baſons arc of white marble, 

and the ſtatues, many of which are excellent, are of lead, bronzed and gilt. 
tyle, but ornamented with fixty-one 


The upper part of the palace contains _ 


e of Spais, however, is the Eſcurial, and 8 natives ſay, perhaps 
> the 2, of it coſt more than that of any other palace 
n of this palace forms a ſizeable quarto- volume, 
A p II. who was its founder, expended upon it fix 
An — . prodigious number of windows, 200 in 
the weſt front, and fg eaſt 366, and the apartments are an of gold nd 
. tings, ſculpture, ta , ornaments o a 
— — 2 . This Oo. be 
large and richly ornamented, a mau 3 
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preſerited above the books which treat of thee the death of Archim edes 
at the of Syracuſe, indicates thoſe which relate to the mathematics ; 
and Cicero pronouncing his oration in favour of Rabirius, the works rela ve 
to eloquence and the bar. A very fin 
be agreeable to the curious reader to know, which is, that, on 
books, he will find 
leaves are outwards, and contam 


of the fixteenth 
7 had ſerved as a foundation for that of the Eſedria |, 
and infcribed in that manner, which no doubt ap » 
ous method of ing them 4 that 
is own method into the Eſcurial ; and ſince his time, and 
uniformity, it had been followed with reſpect to the books 
e are alſo apartments for all kinds of artifts and 

with extenfive parks and gardens, beautified with 
+ ornaments. The fathers that live in the convent are 
an annual revenue of 1zoo0ol. The maufoleum, or 
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burying place of the kings q"d yeens of Spain, is called the Pantheon, 
n 


| that temple at Rome, as the church to 
which it belongs is upon the model of St. Peter's. It is 36 ſeet diameter, 
incruſted with tine marble. | 

Allowing to the Spaniards their full eſtimate of the incredible ſums be- 
ſtowed on this palace, and on its furniture, ſtatues, paintings, columns, 
vaſes, and the like decorations, which are moſt amazingly rich and beau- 
tiful, yet we hazard nothing in ſaying, that the fabric itſelf diſcovers a 
bad tafte upon the whole. The concert of building it in the form of a 

idiron, becauſe St. Laurence, to whom it is dedicated, was broiled on 
ch an utenſil, and multiplying the fame figure through its principal orma- 
ments, upon the doors, windows, altars, rituals, and ſacerdotal habits, could 
have been formed only in the brain of a taſteleſs bigot, ſuch as Philip II. who 
erected it to commemorate the victory he obtained over the Freneh (but by 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh forces) at St. Quintin, on St. Laurence 's day, 
in the year 1557. The apartment where the king refides forms the handle of 
the gridiron. The building is a long ſquare of 640 feet by 380. The height 
to & nf 60 feet. It has been enriched and adorned by his fucceſfors ; 
but its outſide has a gloomy appearance, and the infide is compoſed of dif- 
ferent ſtructures, ſome of which are maſter- pieces of architecture, but formi 
2: diſagreeable whole. It muſt however be confeſſed, that the pictures 
ſtatues that have found admiſſion here, are excellent in their kind, and ſome of 
them not to be equalled even in Italy itſelf, 

Cadiz is the great emporium of Spaniſh commerce. It ſtands on an iſland 
ſeparat d from the continent of Andaluſia, without the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
by a very narrow arm of the ſea, over which a fortified bridge is thrown, and 
joins it to the main land. The entrance into the ys goo fathoms 
wide, and guarded by two forts called the Puntals. e entran has never 
been of late years attempted by the Engliſh, in their wars with Spain, becauſe 
of the vaſt intereft our merchants have in the treaſures there, which they could 
not reclaim from the The ſtreets are narrow; ill paved, and filthy; 
and full of rats in the night. The houſes lofty with fat roofs; and few are 
a turret for a view of the ſea. The population is reckoned at 146,000 
* ts, of which p3,000 are 2 and 8 1 St 
Sal hath been already 50 years ing, and the is not 
eee 2 

4N2 Cord- 
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Cordova is now an inconfiderable place ; ftreets crooked and dirty; add 
but few of the public or private buildings conſpicuous for their architecture. 


The of the inquiſition and of the biſhops are extenſive, and well ſituat- 
ed. cathedral was formerly a moſque, divided into ſeventeen ailes by 
rows of columns of various marbles, and is very rich 77 1 todd 
filver candlefticks coſt 850l. a piece. The revenue of the ſee amounts to 
350 0l. per ann. but as the biſhops cannot deviſe by will, all they die poſſeſſed 
T7 coats to the king: SENDS. 3 , | 
Seville; the Julia of the Romans, is next to Madrid, the eft city m 
Spain, but is greatly decayed both in riches and population. ſhape is 
circular, and the walls ſeem of Mooriſh conſtruction ; its circumference is five 
miles and a half. The fuburb of Triana, is as large as many towns, and re- 


markable for its gloomy Gothic caſtle, where, in 148t, the inquiſition was 


firſt eſtabliſhed in Spain. Its manufactures in wool and ſilk which formerly 
amounted<o 16,000, are now reduced. to 400, and its great office of commerce 
Spaniſh America is removed to Cadiz. The cathedral of Seville is a fine 
Gothic building, with a curious ſteeple or tower, having a moveable figure of 
a woman at the top, called La Giralda, which turns round with the wind, 
and which is referred to in Don ** This ſteeple is reckoned one of 
the greateſt curioſities in Spain, and is higher than St. Paul's in London; but 
the cathedral, in Mr. Swinburne's opinion, is by no means equal to York mini- 
ter for lightneſs, elegance, or Gothic delicacy. The firſt clock made in the 
kingdom was ſet up in this cathedral in the year 1400, in the preſence of king 
Henry III. The proſpect of the country round this city, bcheld from the 
of the cathedral, is extremely delightful. 2 
na, formerly Barcino, ſaid to be founded by Hamilcar Barcas, is a 
large circular trading city, containing 15,000 houſes, is fituated on the 
Mediterranean facing Minorca, and is ſaid to be the handſomeſt place in 
Spain ; the houſes are lofty and plain, and the ftreets well lighted, and 
paved. The citadel is ſtrong, and the place and inhabitants us for 
the ſiege they ſuſtained in 1714 againſt à formidable army, when deſerted 
both by England and the Emperor, for whom they had taken up arms. 
The number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to be nearly 150,000, and they 
ſupply Spain with moſt of the cloathing and arms for the troops. A fin 
gw m prevails among them on the 1ſt of November, the eve of All 
uls ; they run about from houſe to houſe to eat cheſnuts, believing that for 
every cheſnut they ſwallow, with proper faith and unction, they deliver a 
ſoul out of purgatory. ay — os ; 
Valencia is a large and almoſt cacular city, with lofty walls. The ftreets 
are crooked and narrow, and not paved, the houſes ill built and filthy, and 
moſt of the churches tawdry. Prieſts, nuns, and friars, of every dreſs ſwarm 
in this city, whoſe inhabitants are computed at 80,000; Its archbiſhopric is 
one of the beſt in Spain, to the amount of 40, oool. ſterling a year. | 
5 N e City, but has very few good ftreets, and fewer re- 
markable buildings. The port is very complete, formed by nature in the 
figure of a heart; and the arſenal is a {pacious ſquare ſouth-weſt of the town, 
with 40 pieces of cannon to defend it towards the ſea. When Mr. Swinburne 
vilited it, in 1775, there were 800 Spaniſh eriminals, and 600 Barbary ſlaves 
working at the ta keep the docks dry, &c. and treated with great 


inhumanity. crimes for which the Spaniards were ſent there, deſerved 
indeed exemplary puniſhments. . | 
Oranada on two hills, and the ancient palace of the Alhambra 


N crowns the double ſummit between two rivers, the Douro, and the To 
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Phe former glories of this city are paſſed away with its old inhabitants; 
ſtreets are now filthy, and the aqueducts 
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crumbled to duſt, and its trade loft. 
Of 56,000 inhabitants, only 18,000 are reckoned uſeful ; the ſurplus is made 
up of clergy, lawyers, children, and The amphitheatre” for bull 
feaſts is built of ſtone, and one of the in Spain, and the environs of the 


1 pleaſing and healthful. 


is ſituated on the banks of the river Ybaizabal, and is about two 
leagues from the ſea. It contains about eight hundred houſes, with a large 


"ſquare by the water fide, well ſhaded with pleaſant walks, which extend to 


the outlets, on the banks of the river ; where there are great numbers of 
houſes and which form a moſt g proſpect, particularly in 
ſailing up the river: for, beſides the ful verdure, numerous objects open 
_ to the eye, and rhe town n amphitheatre, which en 

the landſcape, and completes the icenery. The houſes are ſolid and 

lofty, and the ſtreets well paved and level; and the water is fo conveyed in- 
to the- ſtreets, that they may be waſhed at pleaſure ; which renders 


one of the neateſt towns in Europe. 


Malaga is an ancient city, aud not leſs remarkable for its opulence and 
extenſive commerce than for the luxuriance of its ſod, yielding in abun- 
dance the moſt delicious fruits; whilſt its rugged mountains afford thoſe 
laſcious grapes, which give ſuch reputation to the Malaga wine, known in 
England by the name 4 Mountain. Tbe city is large and populous, and 


of a circular form, ſurrounded with a double wall, ſtrengthened by ttately 


towers, and has nine gates. A Mooriſh caſtle on the point of a rock com- 
mands every part of it. The ſtreets are narrow, and the moſt remarkable 
building in it is a ſtupendous cathedral, _ by Philip II. ſaid to be 
as large as that of St. Paul's in London. The biſhop's income is 16,0001. 


The city of Salamanca is of a circular form, built on three hills and two 
vallies, and on every fide ſurrounded with proſpcats of fine houſes, noble ſeats, 
gardens, orchards, fields, and diſtant villages ; and is ancient, large, rich, and 
populous. There are ten gates to this city, and it contains twenty-five 
churches, twenty-five convents of friars, and the ſame number of nunneries. 
The moſt beautiful - part of this city is the great ſquare, built about forty 
years ago. The houſes are of three ſtories, and all of equal height and ex- 
act ſymmetry, with iron balconies, and a ſtone baluſtrade on the top of them: 
the — part is arched, which forms a piazza all round the ſquare, one of 
two hundred-and ninety-three feet on each fide. Over ſome of the arches 
are medallions, with buſts of the kings of Spain, and of ſeveral eminent men, 
in ſtone baſſo relie vo, among which are thoſe of Ferdinando Cortez, Francis 
Pizarro, Davila, and Cid Ruy. In this ſquare the bull-fights are exhibited 
for three days only, in the month of June. river Tormes runs by. this 
city, and has a bridge over it of twenty-five arches, built by the Romans, 
and yet entire. 0 | 

Toledo is one of the moſt ancient cities in Spain, and during ſeveral cen- 
turies it held the rank of its metropolis. But the wr rote Loy! of Ma- 
drid has by degrees {tripped it of its numerous inhabitauts, and it would 
have been almoſt entirely deſerted but for its cathedral, the income of 
which, being in great part ſpent here, contributes chiefly to the maintenance 
of the few thouſands that are left, and aſſiſts, in ſome „ thoſe ſmall 


manufactures of ſword blades and filk-ftuffs that are eftpbliſhed in this 
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Burgos was the ancient capital of the kingdom of Caftils, but now in ot 
ſcurity. The cathedral is one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures of the Go- 
thic kind, vow in Europe i its form is exactly the ſame as that of York min- 
ſer, _ on the ealt end is an octagon building exactly like the chaper houſę 
at Lork. : F F 

Gibraltar, once a celebrated town and fortrefs of Andaluſia, is at preſent 

in poſſeſſion of Great Britain. Till the arrival of the Saracens in 
which 71 thear 71 1, or 21a, the rock of Gibraltar went by tlie 
name of Calpe. Ou their arrival a fortreſa was built upon it, and it 
obtained the name of Gibel-T arif, from the name of their , and thence 
Gibraltar. It was in the po of the Spaniards and dy turns, till 
it was taken from the former by a combine fleet of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, 
under the command of Sir e Rooke, in 1704 ; and this rather through 
accident than any thing elſe. The prince of Heſſe, with 1800 men, landed 
on the iſthmus, but an attack on that ſide was found to be impracticable, on 
account of the ſteepneſs of the rock, The flect fired 15,00. ſhot without 
making any impreſſion on the works, ſo that the fortreſs ſeems to be equally 
impregnable both to the Britith and Spaniards, except by famine. At hiſt, 
a party of ſailors, having got merry with grog, rowed cloſe under the New 
. ole in their boats, and as chey law that the garriſon, who conſiſted only of 
1800 men, did not mind them, they were encsuraged to attempt a landing; 

and having mounted the mole, horited a red | as a ſignal of 

This being immediately obſerved from the flect, more boats and ſailors were 

' ſent out, who, in like manner, having aſcended the works, got poſſeſſion of 
a battery, and ſoon obliged the town to ſurrender. After many fruitleſs 
attempts to recover it, it was conhbrmed. to the Engliſh by the treaty of 
Utfecht, in 1713. Repeated attempts have been ſince made to prreſt it 
from England, but without ſucceſs : the laſt war hath made it more famous 
than ever, when it underwent a long fliege againſt the united forces of Spain 
and France by land and ſea, and was gallantly defended by general Lot 
and his garriſon, to the great loſs and difgrace of the aſſailants: though it 
muſt he granted, the is by nature almoſt impregnable. Near 300 

ieces of cannon of different bores, and chiefly braſs, which were funk be- 
= the port in the floating batteries, have been raiſed, and fold, to te diſ- 
tributed among the garriſon. It is a commodious port, and formed naturally 
for commanding the paſſage of the Straits, or, in other words, the entrance in- 
to the Mediterranean and Levant ſeas. But the road is neither ſafe againſt 
an enemy nor ſtorms : the bay is about twenty leagues in circumference. 
The {traits are 24 miles long, and 15 broad ; through which ſets a current 
from the Atlantic ocean into the Mediterranean, and for the ftemming of it. 

. ® briſk gale is required. The town was neither large nor beautiful, and in 
the laſt was totally deſtroyed by the enemies bombs, but on account of 
Ito fortifications, is eſteemed the key of Spain, and isalways furniſhed with a 
garriſon well provided for its defence. The harbour is formed by x mole, 
which is well fortificd and planted with guns. Gibraltar is acceſſible on the 
land fide only by a narrow paſſage between the rock and the ſea; bat that is 


walled and fortified both by art and nature, and 1 hills, 


& to be almolt inacceflible that way. It has but two gates on 


as many towards the ſea. Acroſs this Iſchumus the iards have drawn 2 
| fortified line, chiefly with a view to binder the iſon of Gibraltar from 
. baning-any mtergourſe with the country behind them: notwi ing which 


| ; — carry on a clandeſtine trade, particularly in tobacco, of which the Spani- 
| * 
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limits ; and, as the ground produces ſcarcely any thing, all their proviſ ons are 
broaght * either —. "England or from Coma, on th .oppokite coaſt of 
Barbary. ormerly braltar was entirely under m ry government ; but 
thoſe abuſes which are naturally attendant on it, the 
though to erect it- e n 
. e 

5 Spain in Europe; we de ef, md 
Yviea, of which we Nate beth debe ve fey. Minorea, which was 
— n under general Stanhope, and confirmed to 


treaty of Utrecht 1715, was ret en by the Spaniards 
Gen Bean th, 1585, dal has fallen again into the poſleſion 
of Great Britain. e 


Commences anD MANUFACTURES.) The Spaniards, unhappily for them- 
ſelves, make gold and filver the chief es bath of their exports and im- 
ports. They import I vor By eratongeg- 
countries of Europe. Cadiz is the chief emporium of this commerce. Hi- 
ther (fays Mr. Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of merce) other European na- 


ions fend their merchandiſe, to be ſhipped off in Spaniſh bottoms for A- 


merica, ſheltered (or, as our old Engliſh phraſe has it, coloured} under the 
names of the Spaniſh factors. Thoſe foreign nations have here their agents 
and correſ ents ; and the conſults of choke nations make a — 
figure. Cadiz has been faid to have the fineſt ſtorehouſes and magazi 
— of any city in Europe; and to it the flota and galleons 7 —— 
the res of Spaniſh America. The proper Spaniſh merchan- 
exported from CRE ts Ante bee of great . value 5 but the 
Foes on the foreign merehandiſe fent thither would yield 
{and conſequently the profits of merchants and their ag 
were it not for the many fraudulent practices for cluding thoſe dutics.” 
At St. Ildefonſo the glaſs —— is carried on to a degree of per- 
fection unknown in Engla eſt mirrors are made in a braſs frame, 


on inches long, 93 Re and 1 y weighing near 9 tons. Theſe 
<d wholly for the royal p 


and for preſents from the 
ſuch purpoſes it is ill placed, and proves a devour- 
— on on in a „ Ar proviſions are dear, fuel fearce, and car- 
riage exceedingly expe Here is alſo a royal manufacture of linen, 
employing about i5 looms 3 by which it is faid the king is a conſiderable 

ſer 

In the city of Valencis there is a very reſpectable filk manufaQure, is 
which five thouſand looms, and three hundred ſtocking frames, give — * 
ment to upwards of 20,000 of the inhabitants, without enumerating thoſe 
who exerciſe profeſſions relative to the manufacture, ſuch as perſons who 
prepare the wood and iron work of ſo great a number of machines, or ſpin, 
wind, or dye the filk. At Alcora, in the neighbourhood of Valencia, a 
manufacture of porcelam has been ſucceſsfully eftabliſhed ; and they very 
much excel in ted tiles. In Valencia, their beſt apartments are 
floored with theſe, and are remarkable for n-4tnefs, for coolneſs, and for 
— They are ſtronger and much more beautiful than thoſe of 


" they make great quantities of che aparte ropes and cables, 
ſome of them lite hemp, and others ed. Both operations are 


formed with fingular rapidity. Theſe cables are excellent, becauſe they 


en the farface of the water, and are got therefore liable to be cut by the 


tycks en a Gul coaft: The eparto ruſi mabes good mats for houſes a/paryates 


VC 


cultivated mountains of the fouth. ' 


are 

kingdom of Granada already furniſhes them with the greateſt part 

he hemp they . uſe, and, in caſe of need, they may have recourſe to 
and Navarre. Al the ſailcloth and cordage in the magazines 

Cadiz are made with Spamſh hemp ; CC 


article of commerce, is barilla, a ſpecies of — procured by 
a great vartety of plants almoſt 

urcia, fuch 28 /oza,  aly futon, fayonnes, + 
It is uſed for making (ſoap, for bleaching, and for 
in 1 by the combuſtion of various 
kind * but the ſuperior excellence of the barrilla bas hitherto 
ſecured EL preference. The country produ 2 is about ſixty leagues 
in length, and eight in breath, on the bo of the Mediterranean. 

ntity ex ported annually from Spain, (according to the teſtimonies 
of both Mr. Towtſend, and Mr. de Bur — 17 
fifty quintals, moſt of which is ſent to — aud Ne = 2 
quantity to Genoa, and Venice. 

Spain is one of the richeſt countries in Teepe in alt . a modi im- 
portant article of commerce. The account of this 2 manufacture 
we ſhall abridge from Mr. Townſend.” © I obſerved,” fa hey « a large 
encloſure, . number of mounts of about twenty feet high, at regular 
 diltances from each other. "Theſe were collected from the rubbiſh of the 
city, of Madrid, and the ſcrapings of the highways. © They had remained 
all. the winter piled up in the manner in which I fbund them. At this 
time men were employed in wheeling them away, and ſpreading abroad 
3 earth to the thickneſs of about one foot, whilſt others were arent 

had becen previouſly expoſed to the i 
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and by their taſte if it has yielded a lixiviom of a proper ſtrength 
2D na evaporating the water in boiling, they obtain the ak. 


e. 

The other manufactures of Spain are chiefly of wool, copper, and hard- 
ware, Great efforts have been made by the government to prevent the other 
European nations from 'reaping the chief advan of the* American com- 
merce z but thefe never can be ſucceſsful, till a ſpirit of induftry is awakened 
among the natives, fo as to enable them to fupply their American poſſeffions 
with their own commodities and merchandife. Meanwhile, the good faith 
and facility with which the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other nations, 
carry on this contraband trade, render them greater gainers by it than the 
Spaniards themſelves are, the clear proſita feldom amounting to leſs than 10 
per cent. This evidently makes it an important concern, that thoſe im- 
menſe riches ſhould belong to the Spamiards, rather than to any active 
European nation: but I ſhall have occafion to touch on this ſubje& in the 
account of America. 

ConsTrTUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Spain from being the moſt free, is 
now the moſt deſpotic kingdom in Europe; and the poverty which is ſo+ 
vilible in moſt parts of the country is in a great degree the reſult of its 
vernment, in the adminiftration of which no proper attention is paid to 


the 


intereſts and welfare of the people. The monarchy is hereditary, and females 
are capable of ſucceſſion. It has even been queſtioned, whether his catholic 
hs. 7 tor not bequeath his crown, upon his demiſe, to any branch of the 


royal family he es. It is at leaft certain, that the houſe of Bourbon 
mounted the throne of Spain in virtue of the laft will of Charles II. 

The cortes or parliaments of the kingdom, which formerly, rally in 
Caſtile, had greater power and privileges than that of England, are now 


' aboliſhed ; but ſome faint remains of their conftitution are diſcernible in 


| / a though all of them are ineffeQual, and under the control of 
The mivy-comell which þ competed of © number of noblemen or 


nominated by the king, fits only to — matters, and to digeſt papers for 


the cabinet council or junto, which conſiſts of the firft ſecretary of ſtate, and 


three or four more named by the king, and in them refides the direction of 


all the executive part of government. The council of war takes cogmfſance 
of military affairs only. The council of Caſtile is the higheſt law tribunal 
of the kingdom, The ſeveral courts of the royal audiences, are thoſe of 
Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the Canaries, Saragoſſa, Valencia, and Barcelona. 
Theſe judge primarily in all cauſes within thee 
cities or capitals, and receive appeals from. inferior juriſdictions. fides 
theſe there are any ſubordinate tribunals, for the police, the finances, and 
N im America forms a ſyſtem of itſelf, and is dele- 
rnment of Span merica a ſyſtem of itſelf, is deli 
gated to viceroys, and other magiſtrates, who are in their reſpective diftrias 
almoſt abſolute. A council for the- Indies is eſtabliſhed ia Old Spain, and 


conlifts of a governor, four ſecretaries, and twenty-two counſellors, befides 


merica. The mem- 
tes who have ſerv- 
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ſupport o | op ny CFC em mn cocoa 
8 r 
g haa a fiſth of all the filver mines that art worked ; but 
2 comes into his coffers. He falls upon means, however, in caſe 
of | a war, or any „ta ſequeſter ino his own hands 
part of the American tr to his ſubjects who never 
complain, becauſe they are rr pun repaid with, intereſt. The 
finances, of his preſent catholic before the French revolation, were. 
in excellent order, and on a better ng, both for himſelf and his people, 
than thoſe of any of his predeceſſors. 

As to the taxes from wheuce — renequas actin] they ave want 
arbitrary, and ſo much ſuited to conveniency, that we cannot fix. them at any 
certainty. They fall upon all kinds of goods, houſes, lands, timber, and pro- 
viſions ; the clergy and military orders are likewiſe taxed. - 

Mixiraar aD MARINE STRENGTH.) The land forces of the crown of 
Spain, in time of peace, are never fewer than 70, oo; but in caſe of war, 
they amount, without prejudice to the kingdom to te, oo. The great 

dance of the king, however, is upon his Walloon or foreign guards, 
1 catholic majeſty has been at great care and-expence to raiſe a 
— marine; which has been conſiderably dinuniſhed fince the war with 
Great Britain. They have however at preſent, (July 29 1799, ] in the Me- 
diterranean 25 ſhips of the line. All along the coat of Spain are watch-towers - 


from mile to mile, with lights and uands at night night, ſo that from Cadiz to Bar- 
copen ng rep BibengEavey; mann. 
caſe of an invaſion. 


Royal Aus, TITLES, vo- Spain formerly: comprchended 
BILITY, AND ORDERS" \ kingdoms; all which; with feveral others, 
were by name entered into the royal titles, ſo that they amounted in all to 
about 32. This Fabſurd cuſtom is ſtill occaſionally continued, but the 
king is now generally contented wich the dle ef His Catholic 
The kings of Spain arc inaugurated. by the delivery of a ſword, without 
being AT Their ure, never mentions their name, but, I Tun 
KING. , Their eldeſt. ſon is called prince of Aſturias, and cheir younger 
children, of both ſexes, ace by way Wanne 
that is, children. 

The armorial bearings: of the. kings of Syain, like their Ude, is loaded 
with the arms of all their kingdoms... -It is now a ſhield, divided into four 
quarters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand and the loweſt on the 
left contain a. caſtle, or, with three' tewery,.\for- Caltite:; and in the upper- 
moſt on | ons and the lowefioa. the right, ae three n gules, for 


Leon 3 wi lilies in the centre ſor Anjou. - 
RF. name for thoſe nobilit and. gent ; wha ere un- 
mixed with the Mooriſh; blood, is. [They nd 
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dukes, marquiſſes, counts, eee. and other ee. r ch as 
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The = Order of the Golden Flece,” particularly deſcribed before in the 
erders of Germany, is generally conferred on princes and ſovereign duket; 
——— hath any French a4 Ines nobility ; there we. 
no commanderies or revenues annexed tot. 4 | 

The * Order of St 2 or St. Jags de Compoſtella, is the richeſt of an 
che orders of Spain. t was divided fate two branches; each under a grand 
maſter, but the office of both was given by pope Alexander VI. to the ings 
of Spain and Portugal, as grand-maſter in their reſpective dominions. 
order is highly eſteemed in Spain, and only conferred on perſons of noble 
families. ſame be ſaid of the © Order of Calatrave,” firſt inſtitut- 
ed by Sanchio, king of Toledo: it took its name from the caftle of Calatrava, 
which-wi taken flaw the Moors, and here began the order, which became 
very powerful. Their number, influence, and poſſeffions, were ſo cotifider- .. 
able as to excite the jealouſy of the crown, to which, at length, their revenues 
and the office of grind maſter were annexed by pope Invorent VIII. The 
c:lebrated <* Order of Alcantara” derived: irs origin from the order of Sr. 
Julian, or of the Pear tree: but after Alcantara was taken from the Moors, 
and made the-ehief ſcat of the order, they aſſumed the name of Knights of 
the order of Alcantara, and laid wide the old device of a pear-tree. This 
o—_—— Ike = Ore eee of of ancient and illuf- 


1218, on account 
tivity in France, 


— Tem- 
. 
| t. George for pa- 

* $771, the late king inſtituted, — his o name, the 
Order of Chartes 717 in commemoration of the birth of the infant. 
i 'ght ints eramelled white, and edged with gold: 

image of 'the' Vir 2 veltments ti 
„che letters C. C. the number III. in the 


in was firft led by the Celte 
EE  prodbly Get pepld by th is dnl 
ſcparated by by the oarzow (trait Gibraltar: e e furs 
thither, and built Cadi and Afterwards, upon the' riſe of Rome 
became an object of contention 
the Roman arms prevailed, 
tall of tht ee, "when is. 
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Don Pelago is mentioned as the firſt Old Spaniſh prince who. diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf againſt theſe infidels (who, were afterwards Fnown by the name 
of Moors, the greater part of them having _— from Maiiritana}, and he 
took the title of king of ' Aſturma, about the 720. His ſacceſſes ani- 
mated other Chriſtian princes to take arms „zuck the two king- 


s * and en for many 22 perpetually embroiled i 


The Moors in in were ſuperior to all their cotemporaries in arts 
and arms, and the — Ene Lepe poſſeſfon of the "throne near 
co years. Learning Youriſhed in Spain, while the Teſt of * was 
buried i in ignorance and. barbarity. t the Mooriſh princes oy os __ 
became weak and effeminate, and their chief . inſo 
A ſcries of civil wars continued, which at laſt o 772 i the throne 2 
Cordova, and the race of Abdoulrabman. Sever 1 
were formed on the ruins of this empire, and aa IEVL Spain bad 
each an independent | ſovereign. Now, every adventurer, was entitled to 
the conqueſts be made upon the Moors, till N 5 divided into 
* r 11 kingdoms; and about the year 1095, Henry oo Nie 
, by the king of Leon, count of Portugal; de 2 — 0, 
his dependence on Leon, and declared him 
of brace princes gave the Moors repeated 2 * 22 e —— 
ear 1492, when all the Kingdoms in 25 Regpgal £ c ear united 
che marriage of Ferdinand, king 7 — 
ada, 
ns th, 


aud afterwards queen, iro og AS 
IT: ro mention 
tame, e Ee 
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Spain the Moors and Jews, who would not be converts to the 
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pro- : nv that he might ſpend the remainder of mean, 
Jy e 

iſhed Agreeably to this reſolution, he reſigned 8 and il „ With 
—2 safe, in the preſence ol his be eg ob, 3: to his, ſon Philip II. 
ad he uld not prevail on the princes of Germany to cle him emperor; which 
ITY they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, thereb ie the danger- 
king- ous power of the houſe of Auſtria i into two branches; 3 all ns pol- 


ſcfions.in Africa and the New World, allo the * ome 
Rates, remained with the elder branch, whillt the empire, Hungary, aud 
hemia, fell to the lot of the you nger, whish they fill poſicſs . 


Philip IL. inherited. all his father's vices, with few bf his good qualities. 


He was guſtere, haughty, Ry ambitious, and through bt whole 


life a cruel bigot in the cauſe, of popery His marriage. with queen, Mary 
. ike bmi bi waned ire 10 he 


* Charles, of all his vaſt pete Bona rexerved norking for himuelf but an anqual penfien 


of 100,000 crowns dap mera Fara pen bp a vale jul an, of pw gent n= 
tent, watcrud by = fall brook, and surrounded by covered with lofty 
trees. Hi gave finft orders, that the fyle of the duilding which he ane cted thers ſhould 
be such as cuited his preſent ſituation, rather than his former 
fix rome tour of them n the torm of friars cells, with dak ed 
cach foet ſquare, were 
WABLET ; were ul level with 
wdich Charics himacit had given 
o to cultivate with tys own hands, Aker fp 
12 the place of his nativity, he {ct out for Zea 
to embark for Spain, accompanied by 
xy 7 afrer tai — enter cry on 
ea the 27th of aber, 4556, under —— 
Engliſh ſhips. 122 landed in 
along bel rom ddr the wind a + amy and 
out of my mother's womb, d naked | 
Some of the Spatizſh pobilaey 
; hut they were as 
9 and felt, 
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Ty nk nited Forage to his own dominions, though the W 


4 3 | 
ade Elizabeth, his reſentment and unſucceſaful wars with that princeſs, his 
.pexſecutions in the Low Countries, the revolt and loſs of the 
e ane . eee 
. of thoſe countries. _ 
That k , after being govern» 


_ Hl be was more fu 
by a wiſe and brave princes, fell to about the year 1557. 
Sebaſtian If i Lead Go 3 unjuſt, and ill 


gainſt the Moors in Africa; and in the year r 


a prior right. By this acquifition Spai 
of drape adverts In india, ſome of which ſhe til holds 
The d to be weak princes ; but Philip 
re rob mu, ried the ancient ie of Spain tat they 
reigned almoſt unmolefted in their own dominions. Their viceroys, how- 


_ ever were at once ſo tyrannical and inſolent _ Portugueſe, that in 


| e Bourbon. In 1 4 8 Philip invaded — and got that kingdom 


HS TEM wanted to 
dom. In 1759, he 
his wife. . was ſucceeded by his brother, Charles III. bs inns 


of Parma. 15 


the 8 


the reign of Philip IV. "the year 1640, the nobility of that nation, by a 
well- conducted their tyrants, and placed the duke of 
gu ba der ki Jobs IV. upon their throne, and ever fince, Portu- 
been a diſtinc̃t kinglom Tens Oe: pain. 

wag of, Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in the perſon of Charles 

II. * no iſſue, Philip duke of Anjou, ſecond fon to the Dauphin. of 
France, and grandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted that throne, in virtue of his 
Fase e „by the name of Philip V. anno 1701. 
with the German branch of the bouſe of Auſtria, 

dy Engl he was confirmed in his dignity,.at the concluſion of the war, 
by the ſhameful peace of Utrecht, 1713. Aud thus Lewis XIV. through 
a maſterly train of politics (for in his wars to, ſupport Rr ag. we 
have already obſerved, he was almoſt, ruined Bo uns oy favourite 
project of tranaferring the kingdom of „with all its rich poſſeſſions in 
America and the Indies, from the houfe of Anfia, to that of his own fa- 


many 
the commerce and proſperity of his king- 
without iſſue, through melancholy for the loſs of 


of Naples, and the Two Sicilies, ſon to Philip V. by- his wife 


. He was ſo warmly attached to the family compact of the bouſe of Bour- 
bon, chat two. years after his acceſſion, he even hazarded his American da- 
minions-to., ſupport. it. War being declared between: him and England, 
ihe latter cook. from him the famous port-and city of Havavoah, in the iſland 


of Cuba, 


miniſtry thought proper 2 „ 


Havannah In 1775, an expedition was coricerted - 
— hos 7 e wn 8 „Which had 3 moſt. unſucrceſeful ter- 
— . which — . upwards, of.,24 000, aud whe .' 
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and a half to the caſtward of the city of Algiers 
dane pen e ks Dee as b Hl ſhips, h 
killed, and 191 wounded ; and 501 rank and file Killed, 
n woutided: In the years 1783, and 1784, they alfo renewed their at 
=> eee tn erty dg wa 
ern» were forced to retire without doing it much injury 
57- When the war Mtwery” G Brkain nad fer, A conf 
On- . France had taken pare with tht e 
Phi- of Spain was alſoprevailed upon to commence — inft Great Bri- 
x tain. In particulaf, the Spaniards cloſely beſieged Gibraltar, both by ſex 
and land: it having been always a 92 neee 


> fortreſs ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. The grand attack on the 13 
ubp of September, 1782, under the — of the ** Cxillon, by ten bat- 
hey tering ſhips, from 600 to 1400 tons burden, carry 16" oft 914 Veal 
ow. guns entirely new, and diſcharging ſhot of . weight. The 
t in ſho werd of and ſhells which were directed from them, from their land- 
by 3 batteries, and on the other hand from the various works of the fon, ex - 
e of hibited a ſcene, of which ps neither the pen nor the pencil can furniſh. 


the a competent idea. It is to lay, that four hundred pieces of the heavieſt 
artillery were playing iat the ſame moment: an inſtance which has fcarcely- 


arles occurred in any © face the invention of thoſe wonderfal ee of de- 
n- of ſtruction. 

f his The irreſiſtible impreſſion of the red hot balls, which were ſent from the 
"and. garriſon in ſuch numbers and in ſuch directions, was foon conſpicuous 3 for 
ted in the afternoon ſmoke was perceived to ifſue from the admiral's ſhip and 
wur, another, and by one in the morning ſeveral were in flames, and numbers of 
ugh rockets were thrown up from each of their ſhips as ſignals of diſtreſs. Ts 
g we reſcue from the flames thoſe who were now iacapable of acting as enemies, 
unite. ould not be done without the greateſt hazard, by reaſon of 1 

ns in of the ſhips and the previous diſcharge of the , as the Gre — 4 
n fa- them ; yet in defiance of every danger, bri urtis, auge him- 


dom ſelf in an eminent manner in this humane undertaking, and with twelv 
ir ſo- baats faved nine officers, two prieſts, and $34 mens all Spar deſde 
NI. one officer, and eleven — who had floated in the 452 event 


Thos ended all the hopes of the Spaniards reducing the ff of Gi 
raltar. But great as was the bravery of the Britiſh garriſon, deſerves ' 
every encomiam, the ſmall numbers of the killed and gave + are alone fuf- 
ficient to ſhew that they muſt have been aſſiſted by very ſtrong fortifications, 
or it was impoſſible that any {kill whatever could have reſiſted 7 a tre- 
mendous power. Some trifling operations | continued on the fide of thy Bpg> 
niards till the reſtoration of peace in 1983. 

In other enterpriſes, however, the Spaniards proved more ſucceſafuk” The 
iſland of Minorca was furrendered to thene on the 6th of February, 1782; ; after 
having been befieged for 171 Gays. The garriſon confiſted of no more than 
2092 men, while the forces of the enemy amounted to 16,000, under che 
command of the duke de Crillon. The 00 ba com 


1 — eee did all he end ie oblign bi dates, 56 dn 


with his miniſter, t 


d —— 4 CB wn an. At. — i — ER TO T_T _— —- 
* . \ * 
- 


«Gr 
that the 'Spanifh ' 


from their ancient drefs and 'manners, and :carrieq*his-endeavoursy/ ſo far, that 
it occafiontt fo an ĩnſurrectiom m Madrid, as obliged: him to part. 
marquis of Squillace ; thereby aſſording au inſtance 
of the 1 r 
to the inclinations of their ſubjects. 

vernment of Spain teſtified much uheaſfineſs at dhe French rexdlu- 
tion, PE tehed narrowly thoſe who ſpoke in favour of its principles. The 
circulition of all political pamphlets from France was ſeyerely prohibited. 
They publiſhed a proclamation agaimt tinkers and knife grinders, iatro- 
ducing ſeditious papers into the Lig and 5 . * 


A hort war aroſe between the Spaniards nike u of Moroena. 
The emperor befieged Ceuta, but peace” is fnce reſtored. | It was unjuſtly 
furmiſed that this war was entered into, in order, to divert. the attention. * 
the le, who might be impreſſed with the affairs of France, 

ſudden difmiſſon of count Florida Blanca from the office of. 
miniſter in ep ec in cauſes not diſcloſed. It is imagined that — — 


* this eceffary, to appeaſe the public murmurs at ſome late meaſu- 
y the edict concerning ftrangers, whick/ contributed) to impoſe 
er fetters upon commerce, and which has Gace been repealed. - On: the 
200 of February 1792, the miniſter was removed ; he has firice been impri- 
ſoned in the caſtle of Pam and is to be tried for various offences ; und 

count d' Aranda, an old man, a warm friend of the queen and nobik- 


ty of France, ſucceeded to his till ſome other arrang 

Guts Þe formed. It is —_— — ſuperintendant tribunal a 

police, I kind of civil PRI ; and in other liberal meaſutes 

to ſee the real intereſt — — .to- code with 
e, iu order to prevent the at es the. petple from to. force. 

3 — however, was but aud dern facceeded by that of 


the duke d' Alcudia. pn * Ar bus ob 
After the trial of the king of France, previous to the paſſing. of his 


ſentence, the court made an application im his favoyr; 
rejected with i e and contempt, and ſhortly 

againſt Spain > _ National Convention. The army 

was entruſted to Doppet, whoſe us were all 


without the fi X= — O formers ite ha Heiz. — 
manufactory of 1 —— — t Which 
he added 1 ftores.. Shorthyafrerwards he 7 the: Cobut 
de Union who” bad made a —— the relief of Bellegarde, wiveh 
was at this time dofely | The Spanith generabhad hren veipfosced 

ſeveral foreign” batallivn lately arrived from Africa, whoſe i roma 

ed the republicans at tirſt do wry Aber ſoon rallied, bo 


cefiicd the hoigits Een from which hey tu 1 — and gh 
Spanlarde v _— feared, beer ra eee 
on ore ance * 
Sa e | vent BY — of the fende 


o& 0560 ww. On 23 laſter — 
2 Sn * 
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— ; irh the loſs of Goo mem and four pieces. of cannon. 
Near —ů— clas be afcend- 


Tue French ier was ſoon after killed by a e | 
ed the Bla dk Mountain, the butter to direct the mutitary | On the 
20th. of the ſame month his opponent the Count de . Unioh was Killed, 
with three other near St. Fernando de Fi For the 
defence of 'this the Spaniards had ſpent upwards. of fix months in 
eretting from eighty to one hundred batteries mounted with heavy cannon. 
Their emownred to forty thou ſand men ſtrongiy entrenched ; and yet 
they were put to flight, and the batteries carried by the. republicans in three 


The Spaniards were equally unſucceſsful in the actions, which were fought 
the Weltern Pyrenees. Several redoubts were ſtormed and carried by the 
republican general Delaſorde. Great numbers of the Spaniards were killed, 
and three hundred and twenty priſoners were taken, with ſeven pieces of 
canon, two hundred tents, and great quantities of ammunition and ſmall 
arms. On the 1ſt of Auguſt fifteen thouſand ards fled before a body 
of fix thouſand French. this retreat, i magazines, two thouſand 
muſkers, fix ſtand of colours, two hundred cannon and howitzers, tents for 
twenty five thouſand men, and two thouſand priſonem, among whom were 
two entire regi who grounded their arms, fell into the hands of the 

On the ſame evening Fontarabia, which the entrance 
into Spain, was taken almoſt inſtantaneouſly by a detachment of the French 
army. The Spaniſh were ſo diſhearteued by their defeats, 
that they fled at the firſt approach of the enemy. A line of poſts had been 
eſtabliſhed upwards of forty leagues in extent z all theſe eatrenchments were 
carried with the bayonet, and the works deſtroyed. The French 
endeavoured to ſurround the Spaniards, I fog 
they were enabled to retreat to Sangonella, with the loſs of two t 
number of priſoners. + During the reſt of 


and one r 
gleam of ever dawned upon 
the Spaniſh arms, and the march of the enemy to Madrid was prevented by 


Spain being now entirely under the dominion of France, was driven 
the miſchievous influence of hexiallys jnq-6. mr nigh England, which. it is 


probable was ay much agaiuſt her tion as her infereſt. War, however, 
was imed at Madrid in the. uſual form, and a fleet was ſhortly after 
Cape St. Vincent by Sir J. Jervis. _ 


650 Ene 


or its flagrant injuſtice are moſt conſpicuous -. of ſmall notes 
in circulation, of a particular deſcription, has Jong _— ject of general 
complaint in the Spaniſh dominions, and yariays means for paying them off, 
have, at different times, been ſuggeſted. At length it was determined to 
devote to this purpoſe fome rich chanel poſſeſſions belonging to the Uni. 
verſity of Salamanca. The eſtates were accordingly taken ;; but inftead of 
employing them as „the Queen gave the moſt extenſive and valu- 
able of them, the uisate of Saivt Bartholomew, to her new favourite, 
who actually enjoys the title and the territory. 
Equal 9 has been paid to the wiſhes of the French in the 

ment of a new Miniſter for Foreign Affairs. A young man, of — 
of Urqueo, has been raiſed to this ſituation, who was y Secretary te 
the Spaniſh Embaſſy at che Court of St. James's he is dit iſhed for 
his hatred of this country, his predilection for the tegets of m 7 
ſophy, and his attachment to revolutipnary principles. By the aid of ſuch 
agents, joined to the influence of the Chevalier > I rom, the DireQory 


have ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing their aſcendancy in the Cabinet of Madrid. 


Charles IV. king of Spain, born Nov. 1t, 1748 ; aſcended the throne 

Dec. 13, 1788, (upon the death of his father Charles III) and was mar- 
to Louiſa-Maria-Thereſa, princeſs of Parma, Sept. 4, 1765, by whom 

he has iſſue. 

1. Charlotte, born April 25, 1775. 

2. Mary Louiſa, born July. 9, 1777. 

3. Philip, barn, Aug. 10, 1783. 

4 Ferdinand, born Oct. 14, 1784. 

5. Maria Iſabella, born July 6, 1789. 


6. A Prince, March 10, Nach the kg 
> to 


1. Ferdinand, the preſent king of the Two Leiben born in 4751, married 
in 1768, to the arch. ducheſs wum 
emperor of Germany. | 
2. Anthony Paſcal, burn Dec. 31, 1755 - «Sh Me 
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** ANCIENT kites and Þ hes A ·ͤ the time of the Ro- 
© DIvI81088S. Lufita The etytnology of the 
motern name is uncertain, ff nl moſt — 2 from — not ed har- 
bour or port, to which the Gaul ſtrangers are called in the Celtie) 
refarted. . nth ried it re par 
the northern, eee provinces. | 


Chief town. 84 M, 


The Northern Di- adn Braga „ <2 
viſion contains Douro, and 2 g 6814 
ah 2 Miranda and Villa Real 5 
The Middle idle Divi 3 
12640 
oo I» 
viſion contains ae 8397 


Algarva 


Sort, Alx, AND PRODUCTIONS.] The foil of Port ge- 
neral equal to that of Spain for fertility, * — which they im- 


ugal is not in 


n Their fruits are the as in Spain, bu. not 
highly flavoured. The Portugueſe wines, when old and uine, are 
eſteemed to be very friendly to the human conſtitution, and ſafe to drink “. 
Portugal contains mines, but they are not worked ; variety of gems, mar- 
bles, and mill-ſtones, and a fine mine of falt petre near Liſbon. Their 
cattle and poultry are but indifferent ms The air, eſpecially about 
Liſbon, is reckoned ſoft and beneficial to confumprive patients; it A not ſo 
ſearching as that of Spain, being refreſhed from the ſea-breezes 

MovnTains.] The face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather rocky, 
for their mountains are generally barren : the chief are thoſe which di- 
ride Algarva from Alentejo 3 thoſe of Tralos Montes, and the rock of 
Liſbon at the mouth of the Tajo. 

Wars AND RIVERS. ] Though every brook in Portugal is reckoned 
Ln yet the chief Portugueſe rivers are mentioned in Spain, all of 
them falling into the Atlantic ocean. The Tagus or Tajo was celebrated 
for its golden ſand. Portugal contains ſeveral roaring lakes and ſprings ; 
lome of them are abſorbent even of the lighteſt ſubſtances, ſuch as woad, 
cork, and feathers; fome nn miles from Liſbou, are 


—— 2. r e eee e 

or rat N 
PrOMONTORIES AND BAYS, Oo” The iev or gapes of Þ are 

Cape Mondego, nexr the mouth ofthe riv > at the 


north entravee of the River Taj ; Cape Eſpithel, -at the ſouth, catrance 
of the river Tajo f and Cape St. r 


® The 4 $4.90 3 . not producæ one 
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e Ves ſouth of Lil, nod. Lagos 
n n MPI 301 © 79170938 7 
A Ar F Thi ſca-fiſh; on the coaſt f n reckanad/ caval 
nad, the and Kids are tolerable Their mules art 
e, dete both: f 
Night, are lively. R 
PoruL ation, 2 881 | According whe beſt n Port- 


MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. ugal contain ner two millions of inha- 
bitants, By a ſurvey made in the year 1732, there were in that kingdom 
3-344 paſſhes, and 1,742,230'lay perſons (Which is but 522 taity to ack 
pariſh on a medium), befides above 3 0, odo, ectleſtaſties of both fexes. - 

The modern Port = retain T —— adventurous enterpriſing 
ſpirit that rendered t nous 300 years ago. Thes 
hive, ever fnce the houſe if ia Braganza mounted the throne, degenerated in 
al! their virtues ; though ſome noble- exceptions are fjill remarning among 
them, and no people are fo lit N as the Portng beſe are to the —— 
of hiſtorians and travellers. is evidently owing to the 
weaknef3* of their monarchy, which —— them inactive, for fear" of diſ- 
obliging their powerful neighbours ; 7 and chat ' maiEtivity bas proved the 
lource of pride, and other unmanly vices. Treachery bas been laid to-their 
charge, as well as ingratitude, and above all, am intewperate paſſion for re- 
„ Au They are, if poſſible, more ſuperftnious, and, both in high and com- 
| r . —— mage the lower 
pol Sg is commonly 5 and all ranks are accuſed of being 
unfair in their dealings, — — It is hard; however, to 
ſay what altefation may be made in the character of the Portugueſe, by the 
ex pulſion of the Jeſuits, and dimination of the papa? influence among them: 
but above all, by that ſpirit of independency, with regard to commercial 
2 upon Oreat Britain, which, not much to the honour oſ their gratitude, 
oh K. es of d gwn coe. ves fo wach encounged by 
bang, court and miuiſtry. 

The Portu are neither fo b wet wants ns the Gpaniarde, whale 
babits and cu tom: they imitate, only the quality aſſect to be more and 
richly drefſed... The Portugueſe ladies are thin and ſmall of flature. 

complexion is olive, their eyes black and exprefſive,” and their features general- 

gular _ hey are eſtet med to be generouse, modeſt, and witty, They 

N r 2 ladies, with much awkwardneſsand affetted gravity, but 

1 r by their huſbands to exact 
from then ſervants an hom „chat in other countries is paid only 

es. The furniture es houſes, efpecially 


vo ſurvive; after ferving their anceſtors. The 
12 bay furniture at all, for theyy'in imitaidn of the 


802 s crols-legged on the round. The Portugueſe pr alan has 
ron 3 
88 to them in South Amerita The only: 
is rdacco j\ and when! his feeble purſe 
rs, to. A if of Indian but, und a 
Fl 85205 3 ES 


rigs the kiogs of Portugal poſſe ſſed in or in the Eatt; or 
28 5 995 Newfoundland cod-fifh; but this d. Loniry — 
e et Eads 


draught and cartinge 3 and thei horſes, though. | 
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abroad. . The patzinech of Libou is generally a Cardinal, and a perſou of the 
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Azcuntnoraucs AnD BLSHOPRICS. ] The archbiſhoprics afe thoſe of 
— Evora, and Liſbon. I he firſt of theſe has teu ſufftagan biſhops ; the 
ſecond two ; and the laſt ten, including thoſe of the Portugueſe ſettlements 


birth, 
LanGuacs.] The, Portugueſe language diffcrs but little from that of 
Spain, and that proviacially. Their Paternoſter runs thus: Padre nofſo que 


Ceos, venha a nos aa 
— 2 — Pro Vee Ni 


e that did 
r 22 
a college 2 fn = 
lcience of . and when. 


ont already 


It. aqueduct at Se 
3 fwd to 


— — 7 


the kings 
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Rach, is probably one r „ 
are, moſaic work, ſo c » ſtones of. all a cours 
ſtoniſh the beholders. To theſe c may add, that 28 is 
poſſeſſed of the largeſt diamond (which » was found in Da). — ever was 
perhaps feen in the world. 1 N asU 0 ow n en 
20 ciT1Es.] Liſbon is the ts 
08,000 inbabitants, 2 — « an dae. 
ſet the remainder on fire, upon All- Sainte- dag, 1755. It fill o- 
many magni churches, and public buildings. Its ſituation 
1 in the form of a creſcent) renders its appearance at 
once er dtn and and it is deſervedly accounted the port 
in Europe, next to . and Amſterdam. The harbour is and 
ſecure, and the city itſelf is from any ſudden attack towards the fea 
by forts, though they would make but a poor defenec againſt ſhips of war. 
All that part of the city that was demoliſhed, by the earthquake, is — 
out in the moſt regular and commodious form. Some large ſquares and 
many ſtreets are alreudy built. The ftreets form right angles, and are broad 
and ſpacious. The houſes are lofty, elegant, and uniform ; and being built 
of white ftone, make a beautiful appearance. The: ſecond: city in this Ring- 
dam is Oporto, which is computed to contain thirty-thouſand inhabitants. 
chief article of commerce in this city is wine ; and the inhabitants of half 
the ſhops in the city are caopers. The merchanes aſſemble daily in the chief 
ſtreet, to tranſact buſineſs ; and are protected ſrom the ſun by ſaik-cloths 


hung acroſs from the oppoſite houſes. | About thirty „ 


here, who are chiefly concerned in the wine trade. 
CommEncE Au MANUFACTURES. ] Theſe, within theſe ſeven or eight 
cars, have, taken a ſurpriſing turu in Portugal. The miniſtry haue pro- 
3 new companies and regulations, which have been again and 
gain, complained of as unjuſt and five, and inconſiſtent with tha 
— which the Britiſh merchants enjoyed by the moſt — 
treaties. 

Deum! exchange their wine, ſalt, and fruits, "> deb ee. 
own. materials for foreign manufactures, *They make a little linnen, and 
ſome coarſe. filk, aud woollen, with a variety of flu work, and: are excel- 
— 2 7—2⸗ ——— fruit, The commerce of Portugal, though 

tens e, proves of li ittle ſolid benefit to her, as the European na- 

— trading with her, engroſs all the ions of ber calonies, as well 
as, ber own native commodities, as her gold, diamonds, pearls, ſugars, cocoa» 
2 fine red wood, tobacco, hides, and the drugs of Braſil 3 her:wory;- 
ebony, ſpices, and drugs of Africa and Eaſt · Iodia, in exchange for the almoſt 

My 279 aj and the vaſt quantity of corn and ſalt- fiſn, ſup- 

pled go e. 4 * n Narth ee 

1 . of 3 

Brafil, the * of Cape Verd, Madeira, and 

fla hom be — nd wine." 

may 

ee 
bat the. Fei chele . ws is unknown perhaps — 
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amounts annually to three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, not withſtand 
Eyre pping the Portugueſe. have, 


employed on the ſlave trade, and a correſpongence 
1 — the Bat Toes, and their other polleſ- 
ſions there, as Du, Daman, Macao, &c. 
« CommrTuTIOS aun Govzanninxt.], The crown of P is ab- 
ſole ; but the nation ſtill preſerves an appearance of its ancient conſti- 
tution, in the meeting of the cortes or ſtates, conſiſting, like our parkaments, 
of dergy, mobility, and commons. They pretend to a right of being con - 
renne Fc 
ia, aſſent is neceſſary in every new regulation, with re to the 
ſucceſſion. In this they are indulged, to prevent all future diſputes on that 


The nature of this government may be fairly pronounced the moſt deſpo- 
tio of any kingdom in Europe. "The edablbed bs law is generally a dead 


TL: 


, excepting where its decrees are carried into execution by the ſupple - 


mentary mandates of the ſovereign, which are generally employed in defeat - 

ing the purpoſes of ſafety and protection, which law is calculated to ex- 
tend equally over all the ſubjects. 

Here the people have no more ſhare in the direction of government, in 

of laws, and in the regulating of agriculture and commerce, than 

that of Ruſſia, or China. The far greater part know nothing 


in 
what is done in that reſpect. Every man has no alternative but to yield a 


blind and ready obedience, in whatever con himſelf, to the decrees and 


f the 3 as promulgated from time to time by his ſecretaries of Rate. 
would an Engliſhman, alive to all the feelings of civil liberty, tremble 
reacing the preaable of every new law publiſhed here; and which runs 

J, the King, in virtue of my own certain knowledge, 2 of 
, and of my full ſupreme and arbitrary power, which 
G axd for which 1 em accountable to no man on carth, eas, 
der and command, c. Cc. 

All preferments, both ſpiritual and temporal, are diſpoſed of in the 
council of ſtate, which is compoſed of an equal number of the cletgy and 
———— e7 cc ir ſtate. A council of war regulates all mili- 
tary as the treaſury courts do the finances. notepad! = 
lace is the higheſt tribunal that can receive appeals, but the Caſa da 
cagao is a tribunal from which no appeal can be brought. The laws of Por- 
tugal are contained-in r chil lay for” 
Ravanurs and TAXES. 1 Thi reveaves of the crawn ads aivce” 
three millions and a half ſterling, annually. The cuſtoms and duties on 


companies, to the prejudice of the Britiſh trade, the inhabitants will be 


” 
* 


ex ported and imported are exceſſive, and farmed out ; but if the Porta neſe 
miniſtry ſhould ſucceed in all their projects, and in eſtabliſhing ex - 4 


to bear thoſe taxes without murmuring. Foreign merchandiſe pays 23 4 


cent. on importation, and fiſh from Newfoundland-25 per cent. Fiſh taken © 


in the neighbouring ſeas and rivers pay 2 per cent. and the taæ upon 


venue from the ſeverab orders 'of knighthood, of which he is 
The, yope,-in conſideration of the large ſums he 'draws out of Portug 
Sumthe king the money arifing from indulgences and lierhecs to cat 
at times; prohibited, Kc, The ng revenue is 1 
N eee 


Mitt 


and cattle that are ſold is 16 per cent. The king draws'sd —— re- 
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Mititany AND MARINE STRENGTH. The Portugueſe government 
uſed to depend chiefly for protection on England; and therefore, for many 


Majefty judged it expedient to raiſe a conſiderable body 
_ Aries by foreign officers : but fince that 
again neglected, no proper encouragement being gi 
n mttention paid to the — of the 
> of Portugal is now again ineonſiderable, amounting it is ſaid to twenty - 
| frethonſand men. The naval force of this kingdom is about ſeventeen ſhips 
of war, including ſix frigates. 

Ror at rirrks AnD anms.] The king's titles are, King of Portugal and 
the Algarves, Lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſt, and com- 
merce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and Brafil. The laſt king was compli- 
mented by the pope, with the title of His Moſt Faithful Majeſty. That of 
his eldeſt fon is prince of Brafil. 

The arms of Portugal are, argent, five eſcutcheons, azure, placed croſs- 
wiſe, each charged with as many beſants as the firſt, placed falter-wiſe, and 
pointed, ſable, for Portu The ſhicld bordered, gules, charged with ſeven 
towers, or three in chief, and two in each flanch.— The ſupporters are two 
winged dragons, and the ereſt a dragon, or, under the two flanches, and the 
baſe of the ſhicld appears at the end of it; two croſſes, the two firſt flower 
de- luce, vert, which is for the order of Aviez, and the ſecond patee, gules, 
for the order of Chriſty; the motto is changeable, each king aſſuming a new 
one; but it is frequently theſe words, pro Rege er Grege, For the King 


and the People.” | 
Nonittty Aub orDERs.)) The title and d. ſtinctions of their nobility are 
much the fame as thoſe of Spai Their orders of knighthood are three ; 


1. That of Avi, or Aviez, 
of Portugal, in the year 114 as a military and religious order, on account 


Deunis I. king of Portugal, in the year 13 10, ſuppoſing that under that ſaiat's 
protection he became victorious over the Moors,and he endowed it with great 


The = Order of Chi was inſtituted in the year 1317, by Dennis I. of 
FA — | - * l 


Moore. The knights obtained 
maſter, till 1522, when pope Adrian VI. conferred that office on John 
III. and his fucceffors to the crown of Portugal. Theſe orders have 
ſmall commanderies and revenues annexed to them, but are in ſmall eſteem. 
The “ Order of Make” hath likewiſe 22 commanderies in Portugal. 
HrsTozy or PoxTUGAL.} This kingdom comprehends the part 
of the ancient Luſitania, and ſhared the ſame fate with the Spani 
Ne the Carthaginians and Romana, aud in the 
ine and fall of the Roman empire, and was ſuoceſſively in ſubjection to the 
Suevi, Viſigoths, and In the ele venth century, Alphonfſus 


3 


Alanus, 
VI. king of Caſtile and Leon, rewarded Henry, rr 


e 655 


| 88 

5 8 againſt the Moors, with his dau kites 

22 K en in the Dans of the Chriſtahs. Tens was 
. er By his | fo a b . in the Far 109 who Fine a de- 

8 of ih * ft 1571 1 1139. aan ry 

the, colin iht . oh of Pore [phonfits was ent 6 med 
king by his ſaldiers, Fe rages & 85. Si] was” eſteemed for his cou. 
rage,aud love of learning g— Hs os cent intamed thettfelves on the 
thrgne for ſome centuries ; Faded Siptho m. was thpeted f from his do mini- 
ons for cowardice in the year 1246. ay 5g 

Dennis I. or Dian fis, was called the 25 e Count?y ;" he built 
aud rebuilt 44 cities and towns in Portu 7 militzry” order of 
Chriſt, and. was 4. fortunate prince. e br Under his 
ſucceſſor, Alphonſus IV. happened ſeveral bes. rnd at L z Whick - 
threw dowa part of the city and deſtroyed. many lives. —Jokh I. was fla. 
trious for his courage, de eg and 3 in Africa; under him Ma- 
deira was firtt diſcovered in 185 and the Canaries ; he took Ceuta, and af- 
ter a reign of 49 years, died in the year 1433. In the reign of Alphonſo V. 
about 1480, the . diſcovered the coaſt of Gaiden; and in 7 * 
of his ſucceſſor Ware II. chey diſcovered the Cape Good Hope, a 


kingdom of M any 64 + and ſettled colonies, and built forts in — 
di 


. ieee 


2 


11 


Guinea, aud the, E. es. Emanuel, ſurnamed the Great, fücereded him 
in 1495» and raed plan of his predeceffors, fitting out ftects for new 
diſcoveries , Vaſco de Gama, under him, cruiſed along the chaſt of Africa 
and Ethivgra, and Nabel * Tadoſtan; ; md in the year 1500, Alvarez diſeo-" 
vered Bralil.._ 

- John III. fucceeded in t 524, and white lie 16ſt fome may Mien ſet- 
tlemgats, made new acquiſitious in the Indies. He fent the famöus Xavier 
as a miſſionary to Japan, and in the height of his zeal, eſtabliſhed that infer- 
nal tribunal the ey in Portugal, anno 1526, againſt the eiitteaties 
and remonſtrances of his people: Sebaſtian his grahdfon ſucteeded Him i in 
1557 and, undertook, a cruſade againſt the Moors in Africa. Ig r 78, in 


LIL, 


E. 
0 


-ount a battle with the king of Fez and Morocco, on the banks of the river ueco, 
order he was defeated, and eicher Main, or qrowned- Henry, a cardinal; d uncle 
n, he to the unfortunate hr bang i fon of Emanuel, ſucceeded; but died 
2d by without iſſae in the 7 on. w hich, Aithony Prior, of Craty, was 


aint's choſen King, by the. kingdom ; but Philip II, of Sp un, as hath *© 
great been pbferved in our * 0 that, country, pretended that the erbwñ Be- 
„ and longed to him, becauſe bis eder a the 4 cſt daughter bf Enating. and 
en ſent. the duke of: Alza with 1 2 5 Wl Forge, who fubdued the country and 
proclaimed; his maſter king, of Porugat , th ie 12th Sept. 1580. 
I. of The vaearoys under, Ph top and 15 ric  fucceſſurs, Pulp 15 III. and Philip 
| the W. behaved towards the, ortugucle-with reat rapacity and vioteng e. "The 
grand 2 maniltexs treated. t -8;yaſſals of Spain, arid by their r mv A 
John oꝑpreſſiou und g they is 7 the Hatred an& orig Of, 6f the 
have Porty — Ilbon, the firſt al Dee is 40. 
ſteem. The Probl: ob 5 * be Bra ee the legitimate heir to the 
crown, to — 2 be be to the throne by the title of IV. 
ft part almoſt without bloodſhed, and the f arei n "Tertfements ackno e 


þ 


gs 
* 


him. aq their: ſoverei A fiexce war fubhſted for many yeats' Betweth' the 
two j 205 — nad all the off efforts of the Spaniards to "elit * beck 
vaio, fo; That 2 treat) was concluded in Fe ary; "1608; by whlc (ch Portigat 
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from Spain, bad not the latter power been en in wars with England 
and Holland ; and upon the reſtoration of les IT. of England, that 
rince having married a princeſs of Portugal, with the crown of 
pain to give up all pretenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, fon to John IV. 
was then king of Portugal. He had the misfortune to diſagree at once with 
his wife and his brother Peter;; and they unging their intereſtz, not only 
forced Alphonſo to refign his crown, but obtained a diſpenſation from the 

pe for their marriage, which was actually conſummated. They had a 
daughter ; but Peter by a ſecond marriage had ſons, the eldeſt of whom was 

hn, his ſucceſſor, and father to the late king of Portugal. John, like his 

ther, joined the grand confederacy formed by king William ; but neither 
of them were of much ſervice in humbling the power of France. On the 
contrary, he almoſt ruined the allies, by occaſioning the loſs, of the battle of 
Almanza in 1707.—John died in 1750, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, 
whoſe reign was neither happy to himſelf nor fortunate for his people The 
fatal earthquake, in 1755 overwhelmed his capital, and ſhook his kingdom 
to the centre. His ſucceeding adminiſtration was not diſtinguiſhed by the af- 
fection that it acquired at home, or the reputation which it fuſtained abroad. 
It was deeply ſtained with domeſtic blood ; and rendered odious by exceflive 
and horrible cruelty. In September, 1758, the king was attacked by aſſaſ- 
fins, and narrowly eſcaped with his life, in a ſolitary place near his country pa- 
lace of Belem. Some of the firſt families of the kingdom were hereupon ruin- 
ed, tortured, and nearly cut off from the face of the earth, in conſequence 
of an accuſation being exhibited againſt them of having conſpired againſt the 
King's life. But they were copdemned without any proper evidence, and 
their innocence has ſince been authentically declared. From this ſuppoſed 
conſpiracy is dated the expulſion of the Jeſuits (who were conjectured to 
have been at the bottom of the plot) from all parts of the Portugueſe do- 
minions. The marquis de Pombal, who was at this time the prime miniſter 
of Portugal, governed the kingdom for many years with a moſt unbounded 
authority, ws which appears to have been ſometimes directed to the moſt cruel 
and arbitrary purpoſes. 

In i762, when a war broke out between Spain and England, the Spa- 
niards and their allies the French, attempted to force his faithful Majeſty 
into their alliance, and offered to garriſon his ſea-towns againſt the Engliſh 
with their troops. The king of Portugal rejected this propoſal, and de- 
clared war againſt the Spaniards, who, without reſiſtance, entered Portugal 
with a conſiderable army, while a body of French threatened it from ano- 
ther quarter. Some have doubted whether any of theſe courts were in ear- 
neſt upon this occaſion, and whether the whole of the pretended war was not 
concerted to force England inte a peace with France and Spain, in con- 
ſideration of Portugal's apparent danger. It is certain, that both the French 
and Spaniards carried on the war 1a a very dilatory manner, and that had they 
been in earneſt, they might have been maſters of Liſbon long before the ar- 
rival of the Engliſh troops to the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe. However, a 
few Engliſh battalions put an effectual top, by their courage and manœuvres, 
to the progreſs of the invaſion. Portugal was ſaved, and a peace was con- 
cluded at Footainblean in 1763. Notwithſtanding this eminent ſervice perfor- 
med by the Engliſh to the Portugueſe, who, often had been ſaved before in 
the like manner, the latter, ever fince that period, cannot be ſaid to bave be- 
held their deliverers with a friendly eye. The moft captious diſtiactions 
and frivolous pretences have been invented by the Portugueſe miniſters for 
cramping the Engliſh trade, and depriving of their privileges. | SY 
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His majeſty having no ſon, his eldeſt daughter was married, 
by diſpenſation from „to Don Pedro, her own uncle, to prevent the 
crown from falling into a foreign family. The late king died on the 24th 
of February, 1777, and was ſucceeded by his daughter the ent queen. 
One of the firſt acts of her majeſty's reign was the removal power of 


kingdom, as might naturally be expected from the arbitrary and oppreſſive 
nature of his adminiftration ; though it has been alledged in his favour, that 
he adopted ſundry public meaſures, which were calculated to promote the 
real intereſts of P 

On the 1oth of March, 1792, the prince of Braſil, as preſumptive heir to 
the crown, publiſhed an edict, declaring, that as his mother, from her un- 
happy ſituation, was incapable of managing the affairs of government, he 
would place his ſignature to public papers, till the return of her health; and 
that no other change ſhould be made in the forms. 

The queen is diſordered by religious melancholy ; and Dr. Willis has 
been called to cure her ; but her recovery remaining hopeleſs, the govern- 
ment of the country reſts with the prince of Brafil. 

The government of Port joined the coalition againſt France, but was 
never able to afford any effectual aſſiſtance. At old, with a diſaffected 
army and an inert people, ſhe is ill calculated for a vigorous reſiſtance if at- 
tacked. The French ſeem at preſent, however, to be in no ſituation to at- 
tempt the conqueſt of Port 


Maria-Frances-Iſabella, of Portugal, born Dec. 17, 1743 ; married 
June 6, 1760, to her uncle Don Pedro Clement, F. R. S. born July 5, 
1717, who died May 25, 1786. Began to reign Feb. 24, 1777. 

Their Iſſue, 
John- Maria-Joſeph-Lewis, born May 13. 1767 ; married March 20, 1785, 
Maria-Louiſa of Spain, born July 9, 1777. 
The Hue by the late King, 


1, Her preſent majeſty. 

2. Anna-Frances-Antoinetta, born Q& 8, 1736. 

3. Maria · Franciſca- Benedicta, born July 24, 1746 ; married in 1776, to 
ker nephew the prince of Brafil, who died Sept. 11, 1788. 
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Length 600 * Rr 

38 and 47 no | 
2 patron [ 7 and 19 caſt longitude. 
Containing 116,967 ſquare miles, with 70 inhabitants in each. 


"HE, farm of, Italy rendem it very, difficult to aſcertain its extent and 
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of Switzerland to the extremity of the Kingdom of Naples, about 750 miles 

3 length; and from the frontiers of the duc y of Savoy, to thoſe 4 the do- 
minions of the ſtates of Venice, which is its greateſt breadth, about 430 
miles, though in ſome parts it is ſcarcely 100. 

BounDarits.] Nature has fixed the houndaries of -Italy ; for towards 
the Eaſt it is bounded by the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea ; on the 
South and Weſt by the Mediterranean Sea ; and on the North, by the lofty 
mountains of the Alps, which divide it from France and 8witzerlaad. 

The whole of the Italian dominions, comprehending Corſica, Sardinia, 
the Venetian and other iſlands, are divided and exhibited in the following 


table : 
I'S | £| £ TO 
| Countries Names. [Square 80 3 Chief Cities. 
1 6619 14 | 98 Turin 
| Sev 3572| 87) 60|Chamberry 
To the king of . 446; 40 22|Cafal 
| S Fx 204 26] 20|Alexandria 
| = Onegha 132] 24 7,Qneglia 
Sardima I. 660 135] 57 Caghar | 
[To the king of { Naples 22, 00 275 200 Naples 
L Naples, Sicily I. 9400| 180 — Palermo 
Milan 5431 155] 7ofMilan 
fro * | dani F * 27 Mantua 
| a Mirandola | 120] 19! 1c|Mirandola 
| Pope's dominions.| 14, 348 235 143|Roms Ne Je 43-54 
| 27 IE. L. 12-45 
| "Tuſcany 6640] 115] 944 Florence 
. | . Mafia 82} 16} 11\Maſſa - 
| q 
. : 1 og Parma 1225]. 485) 37/Parma 
y - Modena 2560 65 39 Modena 
Princes | Pimbino | -100| 22) 18|Piombino 
| Monaco 5 12] 4\Monaco 
Lucca 286} 28] 15|Lucco 
Republics, St. Marino ES 8 St. Marino 
| ] Genoa | a24c0| 160) g5\Genoa - 
o France, Corſica I. 1520 5 38 Baſt ia 
Venice 8434 175] y5 Venice 
| [To the repub- } Iftria 1245] 6, 32 Capo d' lar 
1 lic of Venice, ] Dalmgtia | 1400) 135 20 Zara 
| CL Iifles * Dalmatia, 1364 
| f Cephaloniag, 4 .4| 18|Cephalonia 
ds 5 hs | Corfu, or Corcyra 194 31] 10|Corfu 
— 40 Zant, or Zacyn | 1200 25 | 12 Zant | 
x — | St. Maura. 
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and commodity : wines, the moſt delicious fruits, and oil, are the moſt 
ral productions. As much corn grows here as ſcrves the inhabitants; and 
were the ground properly cultivated, the Italians might expatt it to their 
hbours. The Italian cheeſes particularly thoſe called Parmeſans, and their 
native (ilk, form a principal part of their commerce. There is here a great 
variety of air ; and ſome parts _ Italy bear melancholy proofs of the altera- 
tions that accidental cauſes make on the face of nature ; for the Campagna 
di Roma, where the ancient Romans enjoyed the moſt ſalubrious air of an 
place perhaps on the globe, is now almoſt peſtilential, through the — 
of inhabitants, which has accafioned a ſtagnation of waters, and putrid exha- 
lations. The air of the northeru parts, which lie among the Alps, or in their 
neighbourbood, is keen and piercing, the ground being iu many places co- 
vered with ſnow in winter. The Appennines, which are a ridge of moun- 
tains that longitudinally almoſt divide Italy, have great effects on its cli- 
mat ; the countries on the ſouth beiug warm, thoſe on the north, mild and 
temperate. The ſea-breezes refreſh the kingdom of Naples ſo much, 
that no remarkable incunveniency of air is found there, notwithſtanding 
its ſouthern ſituation: In general, the air of Italy may be ſaid to be dry and 
ure. 
y MounTains.] We have already mentioned the Alps and the Appen- 
nines, which form the chief mountains of Italy. The famous volcano of 
Mount Veſuvius lies in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

Rivers AND LAKES.] The rivers of Italy are the Po, the Var, the Adige, 
the Trebia, the Arno, and the 'Tiber, which runs through the city of Rome. 
The famous Rubicon forms the fouthern boundary between Italy and the 
ancient C:ſalpine Gaul. 


The lakes of Italy are, the Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iſco, and Garda in 


the North; the Perugia or Thraſimene, Bracciana, Terni, and Celano, in the 


middle. 
SzAas, GULPHS, OR BAYS, CAPES, Without a knowledge of theſe, 
PROMON TORIES, AND STRAITS | neither the ancient Roman authors, 
nor the hiltary nor geography of Italy, can be underſtood. The ſeas of Italy 
are, the gulfs of Venice, or the Adriatic ſea ; the ſcas of Naples, Tuſcany, 
and Genoa ; the bays or harbours of Nice, Villa Franca, Oneglia, Final, 
Savona, Vado,. Spezzia, Lucca, Piſa, 3 2ghorn, Piombino, Civita Vecchia, 
Gacta, Naples, Salerno, Policaſtro, Rhegio, Quilace, 'Tarento, Manfre- 
donia, Ravenna, Venice, Trieſte, Iftria, and Fiume; Cape Spartavento 
del Alice, Otranto, and Aucona z the {trait of Meflina, between Italy and 
Sicily. 

The gulfs and bays in the Italian iſlands are thoſe of Fiorenzo, Baſtia, 
Talada, Porto Novo, Cape Corſa, Bonifacio, and Ferro, in Corſica ; and the 
{trait of Bonifacio, between Corſica, and Sardinia. The bays of Cagliari 
and Oriſta gni ; Cape de Sardis, Cavello, Monte Santo, and Folo, in Sardi- 
nia. Tis gulfs of Meſa, Melazzo, Palermo, Mazara, Syracuſe, and 
S Cape. Sy. Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Trapano, Paſlaro, aud Ale 
fla, in Sicily; aud the bays of Forto Feraio, and Porto Longone, in the 
iſland of Elba. | 

MsT41Ls 4 wings. Many places of Italy abound in mine 
ſprings; - ſome hot, ſome warm, and many of ſulpburegus, chaly beat and . 
medicinal qualities, Many of its mountains abound in mines that . produce 
great ee of-emeralds, jaſper, agate,. yryslapis lazuli, — wo 
ſtones. Iron and copper mines are found in a few places; and a 
mill for da ts venta ä — —— —¾ — in 
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though they are now neglected; and curious cryſtals and coral are found 
on the coaſt of _ Corſica, Beautiful marble of all kinds is one of the chief 
productions of Italy. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- Befides the rich vegetable produc- 
DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. tions mentioacd under the article of ſoil, 
Italy produces citrons, and ſuch quantities of cheſuuts, cherries, plums, and 
other fruits, that they are of little value to the proprietors. 
There is little difference between the animal productions of Italy, either by 
land or ſea, and thoſe of France and Germany already mentioned. 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, Max- Authors are greatly divided on 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. | 3h head of Italian population. 
This may be owing, in a great meaſure, to the partiality which every Ita- 
lan has for the honour of his own province. The number of the king of 
Sardinia's ſubjects in Italy is about 2,300,000. The city of Milan itſelf? by 
the beſt accounts, contains 300,000, and the duchy is proportionably poput- 
ous. Asto the other provinces of Italy, geographers and travellers have paid 


very little attention to the numbers of natives that live in the country, and 


inform us by con jecture only of thoſe who inhabit the great cities. Some 
doubts have ariſen whether Italy is as populous now as it was in the time of 
Pliny, when it contained 14,000,000 of mhabitants. I am apt to 
believe that the preſent inhabitants exceed that number. The Cam- 
pagna di Roma, and ſome other of the moſt beautiful parts of Italy, 
are at preſent in a manner deſolate ; but we are to conſider that 
the modern Italians are in a great meaſure free from the unintermitting 
wars, not to mention the tranſmigration of colonies, which formerly, 
even down to the 16th century, depopulated their country. Add to this, 
that the princes and ſtates of Italy now encourage agriculture and manufac- 
tures of all kinds, which undoubtedly promotes population; ſo that it may 
not perhaps be extravagant, if we afſign to Italy 20,000,000 ef inhabitants; 
but fome calculations greatly exceed that number *. The Italians are gener- 
ally well proportioned, and have ſuch meaning in their looks, that they have 
greatly aſſiſted the ideas of their painters. The women are well-thaped, and 
very amorous. The marriage ties, eſpecially of the better ſort, are ſaid to be 
of very little value in _— Every wife has been repreſented to have her 
nt or cicitbeo, with m ſhe keeps company, and ſometimes cohabits, 
with very little ceremony, and no offence on either fide. But this practice is 
chiefly remarkable at Venice; and indeed the reprefentations which have been 
made of this kind by travellers, appear tohave been much exaggerated. With 
regard to the modes of life, the heſt quality of a modern Italian is ſobriety, 
and they ſubmit very patiently to the public government. With great tacitur- 
nity they diſcover but little reflection. They are rather vindictive than brave, 
and more ſuperſtitious than devout. The middling ranks are attached to 
their native cuſtoms, and ſeem to have no ideas of improvement. Their foad- 
' nefs for greens, fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, contributes to their con- 
tent ment and ſatisfaction ; and an Italian gentleman or 3 can be luxur - 
ious at a very ſmall expense. Though perhaps all Italy does not contain many 
deſcendents of the ancient Romans, yet the preſent inhabitants ſpeak of them - 
felves as ſucceſſors of the conquerors of the world, and look upon the reſt of 
kind with contempt. Tas | | 
The dreſs of the Italians is litile different from that of the neighbouti 


countries, and they affect a medium from the Freneh volatility and the folks. 


8 | | | 2 | * - | " * . i . 
* Mr. Ssisbu t e faith, that in 1779, the number of nba itdnts in dbe king do of 
Naples, amougyge co 4,242,439, ec of the army un ,n eſtabliſhment. - - © gy 
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nity. of the Spaniads. The Neapolitans are commonly dreſt in black, in 
compliment to the Spaniards. It cannot be denied that the Italians excel in 
fine arts; though they make at preſent but a very inconſiderable figure in the 
ſciences. They cultivate and enjoy vocal muſic at a very dear rate, by ema- 
ſculating their males when young ; to which their mercenary parents agree 
without remorſe. 

The Italians, the Venetians eſpecially, have very little or no notion of the 
impropriety of many cuſtoms that are conſidered as criminal in other countries. 
Parents, rather than their ſons ſhould throw themſelves away by unſuitalle 
marriage, or contract diſeaſes by promiſcuous amours, hire miſtreſſes for them, 
for a month, or a year, or ſome determined time; and concubinage, in many 
places of Italy, is an avowed hcenſed trade. The Italian courtezans, or 
bona robas, as they are called, make a kind of profeſſion in all their cities. Maſ- 
querading and gaming, borſe races without riders, and converſations or aſſem- 
blies, are the chief diverſions of the Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, 
in which they are pompous beyond all other nations. 

A modern writer, deſcribing his journey through Italy, gives us a very 
unfavourable picture of the Italians, and their manner of living. Give 
what ſcope you pleaſe to your fancy, ſays he, you will never imagine half 
the diſagreeableneſs that Italian beds, Italian cooks, and Italian naſtineſs, 
offer to an Engliſhman. At Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and perhaps 
two or three other towns, you meet with good accommodations; but no 
words can expreſs the * of the other inns. No other beds than 
thoſe of {traw, with a mattreſs of ftraw, and next to that a dirty ſhect, 
ſprinkled with water, and conſequently damp : for a. covering, you have 
another ſheet as coarſe as the firſt, like one of our kitchen jack-towels, with 
a dirty coverlet. The bedſtead conſiſts of four wooden forms or benches : 
an Engliſh peer and peereſs muſt he in this manner, unleſs they carry an 
upholſterer's ſhop with them. There are, by the bye, no ſuch things as 
curtains ; and in all their inns the walls are bare, and the floor has never 
once been waſhed fince it was firſt laid. One of the moſt indelicate cuſ- 
toms here is, that men, and not women, make the laCics beds, and would 


do every office of a maid ſervant, if ſuffered. They never ſcour their pew- 


ter; their kuives are of the ſame colour. In theſe inns they make you pay 
largely, and ſend up ten times as much as you can eat. The ſoup, like 
waſh, with pieces of liver ſwimming in it; a plate full of brains fried in 
the ſhape of fritters ; a diſh of livers and gizzards ; a couple of fowls (alwa 
killed after your arrival) boiled to,rags, without any the leaſt kind of ſauce 
or herbage . another fowl, juſt killed, ſtewed as they call it; then two more 
fowls, or a turkey roaſted to rags. All over Italy, on the roads, the chickens 
and fowls are ſo ſtringy, you may divide the breaſt into as many filaments 
as you can a halfpenny-worth of thread. Now and then we get a litale piece 
of mutton or veal ; and, ge y ſpeaking, it is the only eatable morſel 
that falls in our way. e bread all the way is excceding bad: and the 
butter ſo rancid, that it cannot be touched or even born within the reach 
of your ſmell. But what is a greater evil to travellers than any of the above 
recited, are the infinite numbers of gnats, bugs, fleas, and lice, which infeſt 
us by day and night. | | N 
RzL1610x.] The religion of the Italians is Roman catholic. The in- 
quiſition here is little more than a found ; and perſons of all religions live 
unmgleſted in Italy, provided no groſs infult is offered to their worſhip. In 
the Introduction, we have given an account of the riſc and eſtabliſhment of 
popery in Italy, from whence it ſpread over all Europe; likewiſe of the 
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cauſes and ſymptoms of its decline. The eccleſiaſtical government of the 
papacy has employed many volumes in _— it. The cardinals, who 
at 


are next in dignity to his holineſs, are ſeventy : that namber is ſeldom 
or never complete ; they are appointed by the pope, who takes care to have 
a majority 'of Italian cardinals, that the chair may not be removed from 
Rome, as it was once to Avignon in France, the then pope being a French- 
man. In promoting foreign prelates to the cardinalſhip, the pope . 
lates himſelf according to the nomination of the princes who profeſs that 
religion. His chief miniſter is the cardinal patron, generally his nephew, 
or near relation, who improves the time of the pope's reign by amaſfin 
what he can. When met in a conſiſtory, the cardinals pretend to contro 
the pope, in matters both ſpiritual and tem „ and have been ſometimes 
known to prevail. The reign of a pope is ſeldom of long duration, being 
generally old men at the time of their election. The conclave is a ſcene 
where the cardinals principally endeavour to difplay their parts, and where 
many tranſactions paſs which hardly ſhew their inſpiration to be from the 
Holy Ghoſt. During the election of a pope in 1721, the animoſities ran 
fo high, that they came to blows with both their hands and feet, and threw 
the ink ftandiſhes at each other. We ſhall here give an extract from the 
creed of pope Pius IV. 1560, before his elevation to the chair, which con- 
tains the principal points wherein the charch of Rome differs from the 
teſtant churches. After declaring his belief in one God, and other heads 
wherein Chriftians in general are agreed, he proceeds as follows. 

« I moſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſtolical and ecclefiaftical tradi- 
tions, and all other conſtitutions of the church of Rome. 

J do admit the holy ſcriptures in the fame ſenſe that holy mother-church 
doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true fenſe and interpretation of 
them; and I will interpret them according to the unanimous conſent of the 
fathers. 

I do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven ſacraments of the law, truly 
and fo called, inftituted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and neceſſary to 
the ſalvation of mankind, though not all of them to every one; namely, bap- 
tim, confirmation, euchariſt, penance, extreme unction, orders, and marriage, 
and that they do confer grace; and that of theſe, baptiſm, confirmation, and 
orders, may not be repeated without facritege. I do alſo receive and admit 
the received and approved rites of the catholic church in her folemm admini- 
{tration of the abovefaid ſacraments. | 

« | do embrace and receive all and every thing that liath been defined and 
declared by the holy council of Trent“ concerning original fin and juſtifica- 


non. | | 

] do alſo profeſs that in the maſs there is offered unto God a true pro- 
per, and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead; and that in the 
moſt boly facrament of the euchariſt there is truly, reaſty, and fubſtantially, the 


| body and blood, together with the foul and divinity, of our Lord ſeſus Chriſt; 


and that there is a converſion made of the whole ſubſtancę of the bread into 
the body, and of the whole ſubſtance of the wine into the blood; which con- 
verſion the catholic church calls Tranſubſtantiation. I confeſs that under 
one kind only, whole and entire, Chriſt and a true ſacrament is taken and 
received, | | 


A convocation of Roman catholic cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, ard - divines, who 
aflembled at Trent, by virtue of a bull from the pope, aneo 1946; and dd te him; to 
determine upon cer ain points of ſaith, and to ſuppreſs what they were pleaſcd to term the 
Rifing in the chsch. -# 


\ 


* 
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© I do firmly believe that there is a purgatory z and that the fouls kept 
priſoners there do receive help by the — of the faithful. | 

I dolikewiſe believe that the ſaints reigning together with Chriſt are to 
be worſhipped and prayed unto: and that they do offer prayers unto God 
for us, and that their relics are to be had in veneration. | | 

I do moſt firmly aſſert, that the i of | Chriſt, of the bleſſed Virgin 


the mother of God, and of other ſaints, ought to be had and retained, and 
that due honour and veneration ought to be given unto them *. 


« I do likewiſe affirm, that the power of indulgences was left by Chriſt 
to the church, and that the uſe of them is very beneficial. to chriſtian peo- 


* 


ple + 
I do » 95; er Roman church to 
be the mother and miſtreſs of all churches: and I do promiſe and ſwear 


An Engliſh traveller, ſpeaking of a religious proceſſion ſome ye s ago at Florence, 
in Italy, deſcribes it as follows: 1 had occaſion ſays be, to fee a proceſſioo,, where all the 
nobleſſe of the city attended in their coaches. It was the annmverſary of » charitable inſ- 
titu on in favour of p or maidens, a certain number of whom are portioned every year. 
About two bundred of theſe virzins walked in proceſſion, two and two together. The 
were preceded and followed by an irregular mob of penitents, in lack cloth, with lighted 
tapers, avd monks carrying cruc-fixcs, bawling and bellowing the itanies ; but the greateſt 
object was the figure af the Virgin Mary, as big as the life, ſtanding within a gilt frame, 
dreſſed in a gol , with a lacge b op, a great quantity of falſe jewels, her face painted 
and patched, and her hair frizzled and curled in tne very extremity of the faſhion. Very 
little regard had been paid to the image of our Saviour on the croſs ; but when the Lady 
Moti- - appeared on the ſhoulders of three or four luſty friges, the whole populace fell 


their knees in the dirt. | 
+ A long lift of indulgences, or fees of the 's chancery, may be feen in a book 


printed 150 years ago, by the authority of the then It has been flaied into 
n Cuflom- Houſe for Sin ; from which we ſhall give 2 


ABSOLUTIONS 


For him that ſlole holy or conſecrated things out of a holy place, 102. 6d. 
For him who hes with a woman in the church, gs. 
For a layman for murdering a layman, 7. 6d. | 
For him that killeth his father, mother, wife, or ſiſter, ros, 6d. 
DDr eonpulion; oat ke Adpenteten fr being hroguiare a0n. 6d 
For a prieſt th-c a concubine; as his diſpeaſati + 10s. 6 
For him that lyeth with his e mother, Ger, or godmother, 7%. 6d. 
For him that burns his neighbour's bouſc, 128. n 
For him that forgeth the 's hand, 11. 7%. 
For him that forgeth letters apoſtohcal, 11. 7%. 
For him that takes two — — — , 
Fora king far going to the ithout li +» 71. 10%. 

1 * 81 NA Tr Ms 
For a baſtard ta enter all holy orders, 18. . 


For a man or woman that is found hanged, that they may have Chriſtian burial, x1. 78. 


6d. | 
SITEDSAK- 

For a layman to change his vow of going to Rome to vi apoſtolic charches, 1 
To ent fleſh and white meats in Leut and other faſting days, ros. 6d. * 
That 8 king or queen ſhall enjoy ſuch indulgences, as if they went to Rome, 151. 
For a queen to adopt a child, 300l. 
To in times prohibited, 21 5%. 
To eat fleſh in times prohibited, 11. 45. 
Not to be ticd to faſting days, 1L 45. | 
For a town to take out of achurch them (murderers) that have taken ſavRuary therein, 


. . 4 FACULTIES. C 
To abſotve all delinquents, | ; 
To diſpenſe with irregularitics, 31. | Ht © | 
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| true «bedience to the hilkop of Rome, he Fucoeſſo of St. Peter, the prince 


of the apoſtles, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. ; 

do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other things which have bern 
delivered, defined, and declared by the:ſacred canons: and ecunemeal coun- 
cils, and eſpcially by the holy fynod of Trent. And all other things con- 
trary thereto, and all herefies condemned, rejected, and anathematifed by the 


church, I do tkewife' condemn, reject, and anathematiſe.”* . 


Ancusisnorgtes. ] There are thirty eight archbiſhoprics is Italy, but 
the ſuffraganzs annexed to them are too indefimte and arbitrary for the reader 
to depend upon, the creating or fuppreſſing them as Ke 3 
Lawnevacs.] e Italian language is remarkable for its chneſs, and 
the facility with which it enters into musical compoſitions. The ground 
work of it is Latin, and it is eaſily maſtered by à good clafficat icholar. 
Almoſt every ſtate in Italy has a different diale& ; and the prodigious 
pains taken by the literary ſocieties there, may at laſt fix the Italian inte 
4 047” (ag language. At preſent the Tuſcan ſtyle and writings are molt in 
ur ; 8 | 
e Lord's prayer runs thus: Padre noftro, che ſei, nel cirle, fa ſantt- 


feats ill two nome ; ill tuo reno ; ta tua voluntu fia'fattny fic come in 
) catidiano : e rimettici i noffri 


cielo ci anche in terra: dacci oggi ill noſtro pane 
debita, fic come noi ancora rimattiame a uri dabitori ; e now inducici in tenta- 
tones ma liberacs dal maligno ; percioche tne e il regno & la potenza,c la gloria 
in | 


Amen. | | 
+EARNING AND LEARNED MEN, PAINTERS, | In the introduction 
we have partigulariſed 


STATUARIE Sy ARCHITECTS, AND ARTISTS» 
ſome of the great men which ancient Italy has In modern times, 
that is, ſince the revival of learning, ſome Italians have ſhone in controver- 
bal learning, but they are chic ſly celebrated by bigets of their own perſuaſion. 
The mathematics and natural philoſophy owe much to Galileo, Toricelli 
Malpighi, Borelli, and ſeveral other Italians. Strada is an execllent hiſto- 
vian; and the hiſtory of the cbuncil of Trent, by the celebrated father Paul, 
is a ſtandard work. Guicciardin, Bentisoglio, and Davila, have been much 
eommcuded as hiſtorians by their feveral admirers. Machiavel is | 
famous as an hiſtorian, and as a poktical writer. His comedies have much 
merit; and the liberality of his ſentiments, for the age in which he lived, ww 
Boecace has 
been thought one of the moſt pure and corveft in point of ſtyle: be was # 
roductions are too licenti- 
ous. Petrarch, who wrote both in Latia and Fralian, revived among the 
moderns the ſpirit and genius of ancient literature: but among the Italian 
r and Faſſo, are the moſt diſlinguiſned. There a 
aid to be upwards of a thoufand comedies in the Italian language, though 
nut many that are excellent: but Metaſtaſio has acquired a 
by writing dramatic. pieces ſet to muſic. Sanzarius,, F 


utation 


Vida, andb other natives of have diſtinguiſhed 


gance, correctneſo, and 2 their Latin pom 


tions not yielding to the claſſics themſelves. 


only in their numbers, but their excellencies. The revival of learging, after 
the ſack of Conſtantinople by the Turks, revived taſte kkewiſe, — — 
his 


mankind a reliſh for truth and beauty in deſign and colouring. Raphel, 


4 
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— by the ancients, ſtruck out a new creation with his pencd), 


and ſtill ande at the head of the painting art. Michael Angelo 
united in his own 


1 —— 
painting, ſculpture, architecture. colour 
equalled. Bramante, Bernini, and 
many other Italiana, carried ſculpture and architecture to an amazing height, 
Julio Romano, Correggio, Caraccio, Veroneſe, and others, are, as ainters 
uncqualled in their ſeveral manners. The ſame may be ſaid of and 
other Italiane, in mae. At preſent lieg cet juſtly boaſt of any p 
mount genius in the fine arts.” 

Univers. Thoſe of Italy are, Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, 
Padya, Parins, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologus, Ferrara, Pita e, Naples, Sa- 


lerno, and Perufia. 
AnTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIBS Italy" is the native country of all 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, that is ſtupendous, great or beautiful, 
either in ancient or madern times. A library may be filled by deſcriptions 
and dehneations of all that is rare and curious in the arts; nor do the bounds 
of this work admit of enlarging upon this ſubject. We can give but a very 
brief account of thoſe objects that nee malt rr 

or excelence. 
The amphitheatres claim the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the moſt Ariking 
magnificence : there are at Rome confliderable remains of that which was 
eretted by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domitian, called the Coliſſo. Twelre 


thouſand Jewiſh captives were employed by Veſpaſian in this building ; and 


2 in facd i have berm of containing eighty. ſeven thouland ſpettators 
ſeated, and twenty thouſand ſtanding. he architecture of this amphi- 
theatre is 


ht, and its proportions are ſo juſt, that it Frag oe 
pear near —— But it has been fri ripped of all its = 
den pill aida a various ins, wv by anus enemies. The 
Goths, and other barbarians, began its deſtruction, an andi cardinals 
have endeavoured to its ruin. — —— 


robbed it of ſome 2 —— 


infinite and labour, 
of , which he 


away what was of the outhde caſing 
in building the e of Farneſe. The am- 
phitheatre of Verona, eretcted by the con minius, is thought to be the 
moſt entire of any in I are forty-five rows of ſteps carried all 


round, formed o fine blocks of extble about 4 foot nd a half high each, 


and about two feet broad. 1 be ſeated 
here at their caſe, one foot and a half Bar tur put n. This am- 
phitheatre is quite and has been lat with the greateſt cure 
at the ex of the inhabitants. They pub 

i the pence ofthe inhadams. They que — 
and amphitheatres are alſo viſible in other places. The . bal arches 
Velpatian, Septimius Severus, and — the Great, are {till ſtandi 
though decayed. The ruins of the — — — all 


the ideas we can form of the Roman grandeur. Tbe Pantheon, which is 
preſent converted into a modern church, and which from its circular circular gue is 
commonly called the Rot unda, is more entire than any other Roman temple 
which is now remaining. There are ill left ſeveral of the aiches which an- 
ciently contained the ſtatues of the Heathen deities. The outſide of the 
building is of Tivoli free-{tone, and within it is incruſted with marble. The 
EOS PORES putt Gann, wit pan Or RPE 
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is a hundred and forty-four feet; and though it has no windows, bat only = 
round aperture in the centre of this dome, it is very light in every part. The 


on the top of the dome, is conveyed away by a proper drain covered with a 


columns of granite, thirty . ſeven feet high, exclufive of the | and ca- 
pitals, each cut out of a ſingle Hock, and which are of the Corinthian or- 
der, can hardly be viewed without aftoniſhment. The entrance of the church 
is adorned with columns forty eight feet high, and the architrave is formed of 
a' ſingle piece of granite. On the left hand, on entering the portico, is a 
large antique vaſe of Numidian marble ; and in the area before the church 
is a fountain with an antique baſon of porphyry. The pillars of Trajan and 
Antonine, the former 175 feet high, and the latter covered with inſtructive 
ſculptures, are ſtill remaining. A traveller forgets. the devaſtations of the 
northern barbarians, when he ſees the roftrated column erected by Duillius in 
commemoration of the firſt naval victory the Romans gained over the Car- 
thaginians ; the ſtatue of the wolf giving ſuck to Romulus and Remus, 
with viſible marks of the ſtroke of lightning, mentioned by Cicero; the very 
original braſs plates containing the laws of the twelve tables; and a thou- 
ſand other identical antiquities, fome of them tranſmitted unhurt to the pre- 
ſent times ; not to mention medals, and the infinite variety of ſeals and en- 
graved ſtones which abound in the cabinets of the curious. Many palaces, all 
over Italy, are furniſhed with buſts and ſtatues fabricated in the times of the 
republic and the higher empire. wo | 
The Appian, Flaminian, and ZEmilian toads, the firſt 200 miles, the ſe- 
cond 130, and the third 50 miles in length, are in many places ſtill entire; and 
magnificent ruins of villas, reſervoirs, bridges and the like, preſent themſelves 
all over the country of Italy. Fo: 
The fubterraneous conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupendous as thoſe above 
ground; witneſs the cloacz, and the catgrombs, or ories for dead 
bodies, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. is nat above 30 
ears ſince a painter's apprentice diſ covered the ancient city of Pæſtum or 
oſidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, ſtill ſtanding; for ſo indifferent are the 
country people of Italy about objects of antiquity, that it v A new diſ- 
covery to the learned. An inexhauſtible mine of | curiofities are daily dug 
out of the ruins of Herculaneum, a city lying between Naples and Veſuvius, 
which in the reign of Nero was almoſt deſtroyed by an earthquake, and aſter- 
wards, in the firſt year of the reign of Titus, overwhelmed by a ſtream 
of the lava of Veſuvius. The melted lava in its courſe filled up the ſtreets 
and houſes in ſome places to the height of fixty-eight feet above the tops of 
the latter, and in others. one hundred and ten feet. This lava is now 
of a conſiſtency which renders it extremely difficult to be removed or 
elcared away: it is campolced of bituminous particles mixed with cinders, 
minerals, metallics, and vitriſied ſandy ſubſtances,” which all x 9 form 
a cloſe and heavy mais. In the revolution of ſo many ages, the ſpot it ſtood 
upon was entirely forgotten; but in the yeaz, 1713, upon digging into theſe 
parts, ſomewhat of this unfortunate city was diſcovered, and many antiqui- 
ties were dug out: but the ſearch was 'afterwards diſcontinued, till the 
year 1736, when the king of Naples. employed men to dig perpendicularly 
. eighty deep, whereupon not only the city made its ace, but alſo 
the bed of the river which ran through it. e temple of Jupiter was then 
brought to light, and the whol# of the theatre. In the 3 
| | unc 
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found a ſtatue of gold, and the inſcription that decorated the great doors 


of entrance. © In the theatre the fragments of a gilt chariot of bronze 
with horſes. of the ſame metal, likewiſe gilt: this had been placed 
over the principal door of entrance. "They likewiſe found among 
the ruins of this city multitudes of ſtatues, buſtos, pillars, paintings, ma- 
nufcripts, furniture, and various utenſils, and the ſearch is ſtill continued. 


The ſtreets of the town appear to have been quite ſtraight and regular, and 
the houſes well built, and much alike ; ſome of the rooms paved with mo- 


faic, others with fine marble, others again with bricks, three feet long 
and fix inches thick. It appears that the town was not filled up ſo unex- 

Qedly with the melted lava, as to prevent the greateſt of the inha- 

itants from eſcaping with many of their richeſt effects: for when the ex- 
cavations were made, there was not more than a dozen ſkeletons found, and 
but little gold, filver, or precious ſtones. 

The town of Pompeia was deſtroyed by the fame eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, which occaſioned the deſtruction of Herculaneum ;. but it was 
not diſcovered till near forty years after the diſcovery of Herculaneum. 
One ſtreet, and a few detached buildings of this town, have been cleared: 
the ſtreet is well paved with the ſame kind of ſtone of which the ancient 
roads are made, and narrow cauſeways are raiſed to a foot and a half on each 
fide for conveniency of foot paſſengers. Dr. Moore obſerves, that the 
fireet itſelf is not ſo broad as the narroweſt part of the Strand, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been inhabited by trades-people. The traces of wheels of 
carriages are to be ſeen on the pavement. The houſes are ſmall, but 

ive an idea of neatueſs and conveniency. The ſtucco on the walls is 


Imooth and beautiful, and as hard as marble. Some of the rooms are or- 


namented with paintings, moſtly ſingle figures, repreſenting ſome animal. 
They are tolerably well executed, and a little water being thrown on 
them, the colours appear ſurpriſingly freſh. Moſt of the houſes are built 
on the ſame plan, and have one {mall room from the paſſage, which is 
conjectured to have been the ſhop, with a window to the ftreet, and a place 


which ſeems to have been contrived for ſhewing the goods to the greateſt 


advantage. In another part of the town is a rectangular building, with 
a colonade, towards the court, ſomething in the ſtyle of the Royal Ex- 
change at London, but ſmaller. At a conſiderable diſtance from this, is a 
temple of the goddeſs Iſis, the pillars of which are of brick, ſtuccoed like 
thoſe of the guard room ; but there is nothing very magnificent in the ap- 

of this edifice. . The beſt paintings, hitherto found at Pompeia, 
are thoſe of this temple ; they have been cut out of the walls, and re- 
moved to Portici. Few ſkeletons were found in the ſtreets of this town, 
but a conſiderable number in the houſes. In one apartment (fays Mr. 


Sutherland) we ſaw the. ſkeletons of 17 poor wretches, who were confined 


by the ancles in an iron machine. Many other bodies were found, ſome 

of them in cireumſtances which plainly ſhew that they were endeavouring to 

eſcape, when the irruption overtook them. | | 
With regard to modern curioſities in Italy, they are as bewildering as 


the remains of antiquity. Rome itſelf contains 300 churches, filled with 


all that is rare in architecture, painting, and ſculpture. Each city and 


town of Italy contains a 8 number. The church of St. Peter, 


at Rome, is the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, and regular fabric, that ever a 
exiſted ; and when examined by the rules of art, it may be termed — | 
The houſe and chapel of Loretto is rich beyond imagination, nowithſtand- 

ing the ridiculous romance that compoſes its luſtory, - The 


9 
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The natural cutioſities of Italy, though remarkable, ave not ſo nume 
rous as its artifical. Mount Veſuvius, which is five Italian miles diſtant 
from the city of Naples, and Moumt Etna, in Sicily, are remarkable for 
emitting fire from their tops. The declivity of Mount Veſuvius towards 
the ſea, is every where planted with vines and fruit tr-eq, and it is equally fer- 
tile towards the bottom. The circumjacent plain affords a delightful 
proſpeR, and the air is clear and wholeſome. The ſouth and welt fides of 
the mountain form very different views, beings like the top, covered with 
black cinders and tones. The height of unt Veſavius has been com- 
puted tu be 3900 feet above the of the ſea. It hath been a vulcano, 
beyond the reach of hiſtory or tradition. An animated deſcription of its 
ravages in the year 97, is given by the younger Pliay, who was a witneſs 
to what he wrote. From that time to the year 1631, its irraptions were 
but ſmall and moderate; however, then it broke out with accumulated fury and 
deſolated miles around. In 1694, was a great eruption, which continued 
near a month, when burning matter was throyn out with ſo much force, that 
ſome of it fell ac thirty miles diſtance, and a vaſt quantity of melted minerals, 
mixed with other matter, ran down like a river for three miles, carrying 
every thing before it which lay in its way. In 1707, when there was ano- 
ther eruption, ſuch quaatities of cinders and aſhes were thrown out, that it 
was dark at Naples at noon day. In 1767, a violent eruption happened, 
which is reckoned to be the 27th from that which deſtroyed Harculaneum in 
the time of Titus. In this laſt eruption, the aſbes, or rather ſmall cinders, 
thowered down ſo fait at Naples, that the people in the ſtreets were obliged 
to uſe umbrellas, or adopt ſome other expedient, to guard themſelves againſt 
them. The tops of the houſes and the balconies were covered with theſe 
cinders ; and (hips at ſea, twenty leagues, from Naples, were covered with 
them to the great aſtoniſhment of the ſailors. An eruption happened alſo 
in 1766, and another in 1779, which has been particularly deſcribed by Sir 
William Hamilton in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. It has been obſerved 
by a modern traveller, that though Mount Veſuvius often fills the neighbour- 
iag country with terror, yet as tew things in nature are ſo abſolutely noxious 
as not to produce ſome good ; even this raging volcano, by its ſulphureous 
and nitrous manure, and the heat of its ſubtertaneous fires, contributes not a 

* little to the u fertility of the country about it, and to the profu- 
fion of fruits and ge with which it is every where covered. Beſides, 
it is ſuppoſed, that open and active, the mount is leſs hoſtile to Naples, than 
it would be, if its eruptions were to ceaſe, and its ſtruggles confined to ita 
own bowels, for then might enſue the moſt fatal ſhocks to the unſtable foun- 
dation of the whole diſtri of Terra del Lavora. 5 85 

Sir William Hamilton, in his account of the in Calabria Ul- 
tra, and Sicily, from February 5th, to May, 1783, gives ſeveral reaſans for 
believing that they were occaſioned by the o ion of a „the ſeat of 
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buildings, as alſo 25 in proportion 2s the countries 
were more or lefs diſtant this ſed centre of the evil. One cir- 
cumftance he particularly remarked ; if two towns were ſituated at an equal 
diſtance from this centre, the one oa @ hill, the other on the plain, or in 2 
bottam, the latter had always ſuffered greatly more by the ſhocks of the carth- 

quakes, than the former; a ſufficient proof to him, of the cauſe».coming - 
'from bencath, as this muſt naturally have been productive W - - > 


ve 
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Monm Etna is 10954 feet in height, and has been computed to be 60 
miles in circumference. It ſtands feparate from all other mountains, its 
figure is circular, and it terminates in a cone. The lower parts of it are 
very fruitful in corn and ſugar canes ; the middle abounds with woods, 
okve · trees, and vines 3 and the upper part is almoſt the whole year cover- 


In 1693, the port town of Catania was overturned, and 18,660 people 


Berween the lakes Agnano and Puzzelli, there is a valley calted Solta- 
fara, beexuſe vaſt quũntities of Sulphur are continually forced out of the 
clifts by ſubterranean fires. The grotto del Cani is remarkable for its 


1 ſtreams, and is fo called from their killing dogs that enter it, if 
orced to remain there. Scorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, are ſaid to be 


common in Apulia. | - | 

the natural curioſities of Italy, thoſe vaſt bodies of ſnow and 
ice, which are called the. Glaciers of Savoy, deſerve to be particularly 
mentioned. There are five glaciers, which extend almoſt to the plain of 
the vale of Chomouny, and are ſeparated by wild foreſts, corn-fields, and 


rich meadows: ſo that immenſe tracts of ice are blended with the highett 


cultivation, and perpetually ſucceed to each other, in the molt ſingular 
and ſtriking viciffitude. All thefe ſeveral vallies of ice, which lie chiefly 
in the hollows of the mountains, and are ſome leagues in length, unite 
together at the foot of Mont Blane ; the higheſt mountain in Europe, 
and probably of the ancient world. According to the calaulations of Mr. 
de Luc, the height of this mountain, above the level of the ſea, is 23 
x French toifes, or 15,203 Engliſh feet. I am convinced,” ſays Mr. 
Coxe, © from the fituation of Blanc, from the height of the moun- 
tains around it, from its ſuperior elevation above them, and its being ſeen 
at a great diſtance from all fides, that it is higher than any mountain in 
Switzerland ; which, beyond a doubt is, next to Mont Blanc, the higheſt 
ground in Europe. , | 
STaTEs or ITALY, CONSTITU- Thus far, of Italy in general; but 
TION, AND. CHIEF CITIES, F as the Italian ſtates are not like the re- 
publics of Holland or Switzerland, or the empire of Germany, cemented by 
z political confederacy, to which every member is accountable, for every 
Italian ſtate has a diſtinct form of government, trade and intereſt, I ſhall be 
obliged to take a ſeparate view of each, to aſſiſt the reader in forming an idez 


' of the whole. 


The duke of Savor, or as he is now king of S4xDIN1a, taking 
his royal title from that iſland, is z ut prince m Italy, of which he 1s 
called the Janus; or keeper, againit the French. His capital, Turin, is 
ſtrongly fortified, and one of the fineſt cities in Europe; but the country 
of Savoy is mountainous and barren, and its natives are forced to feek their 
bread all over the world. They are eſteemed a fimple, but very honeſt 
people. The king is ſo abſolute, chat his revenues cunliſt of what he pleaſes 


to raiſe upon his ſubje&ts. His orqinary income, belid#s his own family 


provinces, cannot be leſs than goo,cool. ſterling, out of which he maintains 
15,000 men in time of t. During a war, when aſſiſted by foreign ſub- 
kdies, be cos being, to-the fold 40% men. The aggrandizement of his 


Pre- 
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preſent Sardinian majeſty is chiefly owing to England, to whom, by his Giua- 
tion, he was eſteemed a natural ally, for the preſervation of the balance of 
power in Europe. | 


The Man ts, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, is a moſt formidable 


ſtate, and formerly gave law to all Italy, when under the government of its 
own dukes. The fertility and beauty of, the country are almoſt incredible. 
Milan, the capital, and its citadel, is very ſtrong, and furniſhed with a,mag- 
nificent cathedral in the Gothic taſte, which contains a very' rich treaſury, 
conſiſting chiefly of eccleſiaſtical furniture, compoſed of gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones. The revenue of the duchy is above 300, oool, annually, 
which is ſuppoſed to maintain an army of zo, ooo men. The natives are 
fond of hterary and political aſſemblies, where they converſe almoſt on all ſub- 
jets. With all its natural and acquired advantages, the natives of Milan 
make but few exports ; fo that its revenue, — the court of Vienna 
ſhould purſue ſome other ſyſtem of improvement, cannot be much bettered. 
The duchy of Mantua being now incorporated with it, the province is to 
take the name of Auſtrian Lombardy. 8 


The republic of Ge voa is valtly degenerated from its ancient power and 


opulence, though the ſpirit of trade ſtill continues among its nobility and 
citizens, Genoa is a moſt ſuperb city , and contains ſome very magnificent 
palaces, particulary thoſe of Doria , and Durazzo. The inhabitants of 
diſtinction dreſs in black, in a plain, if not an uncouth manner, perhaps to ſave 
expences. Their chief manufactures are velvets, damaſks, gold and ſilver tiſ- 
ſues, and paper. The city of Genoa contains about 150,000 iuhabitants (but 
ſome writers ly diminiſh that xumber), among whom are many rich trad- 
ing individu Its maritime power is dwindled down to fix gallies. The 
chief ſafety of this republic conſiſts in the jealouſy of other European powers, 
becauſe to any one of them it would be a moſt valuable acquiſition. The 
common people are wretched beyond expreſſion, as is the ſoil of its territory. 
Near the ſea ſome parts are tolerably well cultivated. The government of 
Genoa is ariſtocratical, being veſted in the nobility ; the chief perſon is called 
the Doge, or Duke; to which dignity no perſon is promoted till he is fifty 
years of age. Every two years a new doge is choſen, and the former is in- 
capable during five years of holding the ſame poſt again. The doge gives au- 
dience to ambaſſadors, all orders of government are iſſued in his name, and he 
is allowed a body-guard of two hundred Germans. : 
Vexnics is one of the moſt celebrated republics in the world, on account 
both of its conſtitution and former power. It is compoſed of ſeveral fine pro- 
vinces on the continent of Italy, ſome iſlands in the Adriatic, and part of 
Dalmatia. Tbe city of Venice þ is ſeated on 72 iſlands at the bottom of the 
north end of the Adriatic fea, and is ſeparated from the continent by a marſhy 
lake of five Italian miles in breadth, too ſhallow for large ſhips to navigate, 
which forms its principal ſtrength. Venice preſerves the veſtiges of its ancient 
* magnificence, but is in every reſpect degenerated, except in the paſſion which 
its inhabitants ſtill retain for muſie and mummery during their carnivals. They 


* Genoa is gaverned by a D ge. Ellarame Pallasicina was elected July 30, 1789. 
. + Andrew Doria, the head of this Fimily, famous for his military exploits, and the de- 
liverer of Genoa, was born in the territory of Genos, in the year 1468 ; he was offered 
the ſovereignty of the tate, bu: refuſed it, and gave to the people that republican form 
of government which ſtill ſubſilts ; be lived to the age, of g3, the r: fuge and friend of the 
uafortunate, 

Venice was made 2 free port, on the rxth of May, 1736, governed by a Doge 
(Ludovico Matiani, who was eleded on March 9, 1789) and the nobility. 
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ſeem to have loft their ancient taſte for painting and architecture, and to be 
returning to Gothiciſm: They have had however lately ſome fpirited dif- 
ferences with the court of Rome, and ſeem to be diſpoſed to throw off their 
obedience to its head. As to the conſtitution of the republic, it was origi 
nally democratical, the magiſtrates being by = general andy of the 
people, and ſo continued for one hundred and fifty years; but various 


e 
eſtabliſhed upon the rains of the ancient popular government. The nobili 
are divided into fix claffes, amounting in the whole to 2500, each of whom, 
when twenty-five years of age, has a right to be a member of the grand coun- 
cil. Theſe ele& a doge or chief magi in a peculiar manner by ballot, 
which is managed by gold and filver Falls. The Doge is inveſted with great. 
ſtate, and with emblems of ſupreme authority, but has very little power, 
and is not itted to ſtir from the city, without the permiſſion of the 
grand * N The government and laws are managed by different councils 
of the nobles. | 

The college, otherwiſe called the ſeigniory, is the ſupreme cabinet coun- 
eil of the ſtate, and alſo the repreſentative of the, republic. This court gives 
audience, and delivers anſwers, in the name of the republic, to foreign am- 
baſſadors, to the deputies of towns and provinces, and to the generals of the 
army. It alſo receives all requeſts and memorials on tate affairs, ſummons 
the ſenate at pleaſure, and arranges the buſineſs to be diſcuſſed in that aſſem- 


| * The council of ten takæs cogniſance of ſtate crimes, and has the power 
of ſeiz 


ing accuſed perſons, examining them in priſon, and taking their an- 
ſwers ig writing, with the evidence againſt them. But the tribunal of ſtate 
inquiſitors, which confiſts only of three members, and which is in the hi 
degree deſpotic in its manner of proceeding, has the power of 'deciding 
without appeal, on the lives of every citizen belonging to the Venetian ftate ; 
the higheſt of the nobility, even the doge himſelf, not. being excepted. To 
theſe three inquiſitors, is given the right of employing ſpies, dering ſe- 
cret intelligence, iſſuing orders 'to ſeize all perſons w words or actions 
they. think reprehenſible, and afterwards trying them, and ordering them to 
be executed, when they think proper. Thes have keys to every apartment 
of the ducal palace, and can, whenever they pleaſe, penetrate into the very 
bed-chamber of the doge, open his cabinet, and examine his papers: and of 
courſe, they may command acceſs to the houſe of every individual in the 
Kate. =o continue in office only for one year, but are not reſponſible 
afterwards for their conduct whilſt, they were in authority. So much 
diſtruſt and jealouſy are diſplayed by this government, that the noble Vene- 
tians are affai2 of koviage any intercourſe with foreign ambaſſadors,” or with 
= tbe kind, and are even cautious of viſiting at each other's 
All the orders of Venetian nobility are dreſſed in black gowns, large wigs, 


and caps which they hold in their. hands. The ceremony of the doge”s mar- 


rying the Adriatic once a year, by dr 
taur or ſtate-barge, attended by thoſe of all the nobility, ia the moſt ſuperb. 
exhibition in Venice, but not comparable for magnificence to a lord mayor's 
new. The inhabitants of Venice are ſaid to amount to 200,000. The 


ing into it à ring, from his bucen- 
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treaſury, and the arſenal, are beyond expreſſion. Over the ſeveral canals of 
Venice, are laid near 500 bridges, the greateſt part of which are ſtone. The 
Venetians ſtill have ſome manufactures in ſcarlet cloth, gold and filver ſtuffs, 
and above all, fine looking-glaſſes, all which bring in a cònſiderable revenue 
to the owners ; that of the ſtate annually is faid to amount to 8,000,000 of 
Italian ducats, each valued at twenty pence of our money. Out of this are 
defrayed the expences of the ſtate and * pay of the army, which in the time 
of peace conſiſts of 16,000 regular troops (always commanded by a forei 
general), and 10,000 militia. ' They keep up a ſmAll fleet for curbing the 
inſolencies of the piratical Rates of Barbary, and they have among them ſome 
orders of knighthood, the chief of which are thoſe of the Stola doro; 
ſo called from the robe they wear, which is conferred only on the firſt 
quality, and the military order of St. Mark ; of which in the proper 
lace. 4 

a In eccleſiaſtical matters the Venetians have two IA the authority 
of one reaches oer all the provinces, but neither of them have much power; 
and both of them are choſen by the ſenate ; and all religious ſects, even the 
Mahometan and Pagan, excepting proteſtants, are here tolerated in the free 
exerciſe of their religion. : | 

The Venetians are a lively, ingenious people, extravagantly fond of public 
amuſements, with an uncommon reliſh for humour. They are in tall 
and well made; and many fine manly countenances are met with in the ſtreets 
of Venice, reſembling thoſe tranſmitted to us by the pencils of Paul Veroneſe 
and Titian. The women are of a fine ſtyle of countenance, with expreſſive 
features, and are of an caſy addreſs. The common people are remarkably 
' ſober, obliging to ſtrangers, and gentle in their intercourſe with each other. 
As it is very much the cuſtom to go about in maſks at Venice, and great 
liberties are taken during the time of the carnival, an idea has prevailed ; that 
there is much more licentiouſneſs of manners here than in other places : 
but this opinion ſeems to have been carried too far. Great numbers of ſtran- 
gers viſit Venice during the time of the carnival, and there are eight or nine 
theatres here, including the opera-houſes. XR 4 

The dominions of Venice conſiſt of a conſiderable part of Dalmatia, of 
four towns in Greece, and of the iſlands of Corfu, Pachſu, Antipachfu, 
Santa Maura, Curzolari, Val di Compare, Cephalonia, and Zante. 'The 
Venetian territories in Italy contain the duchy of Venice, the Padua- 
neſe, the peninſula of Rovigo, the Veroneſe, the territories of Vicenſa and 
Breſcia, 1 diſtricts of Bergamo, Cremaſco, and the Marca Trevigiana, 
with part of the country of Friuli. The ſubjects of the Venetian re- 
public are not oppreſſed: the ſenate has found that mild treatment, and 
good uſage, are the beſt policy, and more effectual than armies, in preventing 
revolts. | 

The principal city of Tuſcany is Florence, which is now poſſeſſed by a 
younger branch of the houſe of Auſtria, after being long held by the illuſ- 
trious houſe of Medicis, who made their capital the cabinet of all that is 
valuable, rich, and maſterly in architecture, literature, and the arts, eſpecial- 
ly thoſe of painting and ſculpture. It is thought to contain above 70,008 
inhabitants. The K* and riches of the grand duke's palaces have been 
often deſcribed ; but all deſcription falls ſhort of their contents, ſo that in 
every reſpect it is reckoned, after Rome, the ſecond city in Italy. The ce- 
lebrated Venus of Medici, which, take it all in all, is thought to be the ſtand- 
ard of taſte in female beauty and proportion, W 
| \ 
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gentry drive a retail trade in wine, which 


ed by other maſter-pieces of ſculpture, ſome of which are ſaid to be the 


works of Praxiteles, and other Greek maſters. Every corner of this beauti- 


s ſee, and an univerſity. 
have made in the Italian tongue, by means of their Aca- 
and ſeveral other academies are now eſtabliſhed at 
Though the Florentines affect great ſtate; yet their nobility” and 
ſell from their cellar-witdows, 

and ſometimes they even hang out a broken flaſk, as a ſign where it may be 
bought. deal, beſides wine and fruits, in gold and filver ſtuſſs. 
upon the acceſſion of the archduke Peter Leopold, afterwards the emperor 
48 to this duchy, a great reformation was introduced, both into 
the government and manufactures, to the great benefit of the finances. It 
is thought that the great duchy of Tuſcany could bring to the field, upon 
occaſion, 30,000 fighting men, and that its preſent revenues are above 
oo, Ol. a year. The other principal towns of Tuſcany are Piſa, Leg- 
and Sienna; the firſt. and laſt are much decayed; but Leghorn is a 

very handſome city, built in the modern taſte, and with ſuch regularity, that 
both gates are from 'the market-place. It is well fortified, having 


two forts towards the fea, beſides the citadel. - The ramparts afford a very 


—_ proſpect of the ſea, and of maay villas on the land fide. Here 
nations, and even the Mahometans, have free acceſs, and may ſettle. 
The number of inhabitants is computed at 4c, ooo, among whom are ſaid 
to be 20,000 Jews, who live in a I aw tof the ty, have a 


handſome ſynagogue, and though ſubject to very heavy impoſts, are in a 


thriving condition, the greateſt part of the commerce of this city going 
through their hands. | | 
The inhabitants of Lucca, which is a ſmall free commonwealth, lyin 

on the Tuſcan ſea, in a moſt delightful plain, are the moſt induſtrious 

all the Italians. _ haye improved their country into a beautiful gar- 
den, ſo that though do not exceed 120,000, their annual revenue 
amounts to 80, oool. fterling. Their capital is Lucca, which contains 
about 40,000 inhabitants, who deal in mercery goods, wines, and fruits, 


eſpecially olives. This. republic is under the protection of the 


The vicinity of the grand duchy of Tuſcany keeps the people of Lucca 
conſtantly on their in order to preſerve their freedom 3 for in 


 fach a ſituation, an umverſal concord and harmony can alone enable them to 


tranſmit to poſterity the bleſſings of their darling Liberty, whoſe name 
bear on their arms, and whoſe image is not only impreſſed on their coin, but 
alſo on the city gates, and all their public buildings.—-It is alſo abſervable, 
that the inhabitants of this little republic, being in poſſeſſion, of freedom, a 


iy 
wich an air of cheerfulneſs and plenty, ſeldom to be found among thoſe ofthe” 


—_— countries. | 
republic of St. Mazino is here mentioned as a 
oſity. Its territories conſiſt of a high, 3 „ a few emi. 
nences at the bottom, and the inhabitants of having preſerved their 
liberties, as a republic, for 1300 years. It is under the protection of the 
pope ; and the moffenfive manners of the inhabitants, wha are not above 500g 
mall, with the ſmall value of their pr dad rod io itution, 
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and city of Pazma, with the duckies of Placentla and 

The ducky and ee of Panars rogrter wich the duce of of its extent. 

The ſoils of Parma and Placentia are fertile, ds wn oo fruits 
and paſturages, and contain conſiderable mnnufactures of filk. It is the, ſeat 
of a biſhops ſee, and an univerſity ; 4 fome of its churches 
= gr 7 the famous Correg preſent duke * of Parma is a 
the houſe of Bourbon, x. jy Loom th lute Don Phil th king of 

Spain 8 — brother. This country pat, the ſcat 5 a 


was, f. 
y war between the Auſtrians, Spaniards, and _—_—— The e | 


of Parma and Placentia are enriched with ificent buildings 

catholic majeſty, on his acceſſion to the throne RL _ 

ried with oF ge the moſt remarkable p qa Vp ns; wg 

ſities. The duke's court is thought to be the any in Italy 

and it is ſaid that his revenues exceed 100, oool. . — a year, a ſum ra- 

— exaggerated. The city of Parma is ſuppoſed to contain 50,000 in · 
bitants. 


Max ru, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its own dukes 500,006 „ 


crowns a year, is now much decayed. The government of it is annexed to 
that of the Milaneſe, in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria. . The capital is 
one of the ftrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, and contains about 16,000 inhabi- 
tants, who boaſt that Virgil was a native of their country. By an order of- 
the emperor in 1785, this duchy is incorporated with that of into one 
province, and is now called Auſtrian Lombardy. 

The duchy of Mopzxa (formerly Mutina) is ſtill governed by its own 
duke +, the head of the houſe. of Eſte, from whom the family of Brunſwic 
deſcended. The duke is abſolute within has own dominions, which are fruit- 
ful. The duke is under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, and is a vaſ- 
ſal of the empire. His dominions are far from being flouriſhing, though 
voy mn; they having been alternately waſted by the late belligerent 

wers in Italy. | 
The ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, which contains Rome, formerly the ca- 

DDr The bad effects of popiſh 
Tile fp uperſtition, and op — in the higheſt perfection. 

oſe * which under n were formed into ſo 

es, ſurrounding their magnificent villas, and en- 

riched — he A and nature could produce, are now 
eonverted into noxious peſtilential marſhes and quagmires : and the Cam- 
Pagna di Roma, that formerly contained a million of inhabitants, would 
rd at preſent of itſelf, hat © miſerable ſubſiſtence to about five hun- 
dred. Notwit this, the pope is a conſiderable temporal prince, 
and ſome ſuppoſe that his annual revenue anwunts to above a milllion fler- 
ling ; other authors calculate it to be much higher. When we ſpeak com- 


paratively, the ſuch of a million trlin is too high a revenue to ariſe from 
+ his territorial. poſſeſſions : his accidental income, which formerly far exceed- 
| e ſup 45 
| from whom he drew vaſt applies, aud 


meaſures taken by the -popiſh 

ers, 

an e rr 
Amnlciz Jeſcpha, June 27, 1769.  Theit ifſuc are, a and tr 


aſchi) was born at Calcens, Dec. 13. 
Pope, * 1775. 
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Accordin to the 


may 


of their 


Say parts — — — did not 
oy E of their ſoil ſpontaneouſly afford them ſuhſiſtence. However, it 


proper to e one 


general remark on Italy, which is, that the 


poverty and floth of the lower ranks do not take their riſe from their natural 


This obſervat ion is not conſined to the 


ſit ions. 
affected to be the 


papal dominions. The Italian 
of all the curious and coſtly arts, and 


princes 
each vied with the other to make his court the repolitory of taſte and 


the 


parts of Italy. The ſplendour and furniture of churches in the 


wants of their ſubjeQts 


the in 


magnificence. This paſſion diſabled them from laying out money upon 
works of public utility, or from encouragin 


duſtry, or relieving 
and its miſerab 


effects are ſeen in many 


papal 


dominions are inexprefſible, and partly account for the miſery of the ſub- 
jects. But this cenſure admits of exceptions, even in a manner at the 
gates of Rome. 
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mounted to 143,000. 
increaſed 


There is nothing 
Rome. Like 
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25 of its ſtructures; nothing in the 
miſtreſs of the world, could come in com — 
ch and perhaps many other churches in 

of architecture, and value of materials, utenſils, and furniture, her 
ent terfiples ; though it mult be acknowledged 


ition with St. 
exceed in 


that the Pantheon muſt 
The inhabitants of Rome, in 1714, 8. 
If we conſider that. the ſpirit of travelling is much 


fince that time, we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe them to be diminiſh- 


particular in the pope's temporal government 


other princes, he has his guards, or ſbirri, who take care 
iſtrates, both eccleſiaſtical and 
is under the in- 


_ 
os gonna 


magi 
contains 


by f and 
vice 
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vice-legates. He monopoliſes all the corn in his territories, and has al- 
ways a ſufficient number of troops on foot, under proper*officers, co keep 
the provioces in awe. Pope Clement XIV. wiſely diſclaimed all intention 
of oppoſing any arms to the neighbouring princes, but thoſe of prayers 
and ſupplications. "55 | | 
I have under the head of religion mentioned the eccleſiaſtical government 
of the papacy. As to the rota, and other ſubordinate chambers of this 
icated juriſdiction, they are too numerous to be even named, and do 
not fall properly under my plan. Under a government ſd conſtituted, it 
\.. eannot be ſuppoſed that the commercial exports of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
dre of much value. 

Next to Rome, Bologna, the capital of the Bologneſe, is the moſt confi- 
derable city in the eccleſiaſtical tate, and an exception to the indolenicc of 
its other inhabitants. The government is under a legate à latere, who is 
always a cardinal, and changed every theee years. e people here live 
more ſociably and comfortably than the other r 
perhaps their diftance from Rome, which is 195 miles north-weſt, has 
eontributed to their eaſe. The reſt of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate contains 
many towns celebrated in ancient hiſtory, and even now exhibiting the moſt 
ſtriking veſtiges of their flouriſhing ſtate about the beginning of the 16th 
century; but they are at preſent little better than deſolate, though here 
and there a luxurious magnificent church and convent may be found, which 

is ſupported by the toil and ſweat of the neighbouring peaſants. | 
deur of Ferrara, Ravenxa RIAL, Urxnino (the native 
_ city of celebrated painter Raphael), Axcona, and many other ftates 
and cities, illuſtrious in former times, are now to be ſeen in their 
ruins and ancient hiſtory. LoxtTTo, on the other hand, an obſcure ſpot 
never thought or heard of in times of antiquity, is now the admiration of the 
world, for the riches it contains, and the prodigious reſort to it of pilgrims, 
and other devotees, from a notion induſtriouſly propagated by the Romiſh 
„that the houſe in which the Virgin Mary is faid to have dwelt at Na- 
zareth, was carried thither through the air by angels, attended with many other 
miraculous circumſtances, ſuch as that all the trees, on the arrival of the ſacred 
manſion, bowed with the profoundett reverence ; and great care is taken to 
prevent any bits of the materials of this houſe from being carried to other 

| and expoſed as relics, to the prejudice of Loretto. The image of the 

irgin Mary, and of the divine infant, are of cedar, placed in a ſmall apart- 
meat, ſeparated from the others by a filver balluſtrade, which has a gate of 
the fame metal. It is impoſſible to deſeribe 3 chains, the rings and 
jewels, emeralds, pearls, and rubies, wherewith this image is or was load- 
ed; and the angels of ſolid gold, who are here placed on every ſide, are 
equally enriched with the moſt precious diamonds. To the ſuperſtition of 
_ Roman catholic princes, Loretto is indebted for this maſs of treaſure. It 
has been a matter of ſurpriſe, that no attempt has yet been made by the Turks 
or Barbary ſtates, upon Loretto, eſpecially as it is badly fortified, and 
ſtands near the fea; but it is now generally ſuppoſed, that the real trea- 
ſure is withdrawn, and metals and fipnes of E valve ſubſtituted in its 

RD eas, : f | | 
The king of Narxzs and Sictiy, or, as he is more properly called, the 
King of the Two Sicilies (the name of Sicily * Koya-— cake both), is 

| poſſeſſed of the largeſt dominions of any prince in I , as they comprehend 
tie ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, Apulia, recia, and 
us iſland of Sicily, containing in all about 32,000 ſquare miles. They are 
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bounded on all fides by the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, on the 


north eaft, where Naples terminates on the ecclefiaſtical ſtate. e Apen- 
nine runs through it from north to. ſouth, and its ſurface, is eſtimated at 3,500 


| ſquare leagues. The air is hot, and its ſoil fruitful of every thing produced 


in Italy. The wines called Vino Greco, and Lachryme Chriſti, are excel- 
lent. The city of Naples, its capital, which is extremely ſuperb, ard adorned 
with all the profuſion of art and riches, and its neighbourhood, would be one 


' of the moſt delightful places in Europe to live in, were it not for their vicinity 


to the volcano of Vefuvius, which ſometimes threatens the city with deſtruc- 
tion, and the ſoil being peſtered with inſects and reptiles, ſome of which are 
venomous. 'The houſes in Naples are inadequate-to the population, but in 
general, are five or fix ſtories in height, and flat at the top; on which are 
placed numbers of flower vaſes, or fruit trees, in boxes of earth, producing = 
very gay and agreeable effect. Some of the ſtreets are very handſome : no 
ſtreet in Rome equals in beauty the Strada di Toledo at Naples; and ſtill leſs 
can any of them be compared with thoſe beautiful ſtreets that lie open to the 
bay. The richeſt and moſt commodious convents in Europe, for male 
and female votaries, are in this city; the moſt fertile and beautiful hills of the 
environs, are covered with them: and a ſmall part of their revenue is ſpent in 
feeding the poor, the monks diſtributing bread and ſoup to a certain number 
W * the doors of the convents. 3 
ugh above two-thirds of the of the kingdom are in the hands 
of the eccleſiaſtica, the proteſtants . great freedom; and though 
his Neapolitan majeſty preſents to his holineſs every year a palfrey, as an ac- 
knowledgment that his Kingdom is a fief of the pontificate, yet no inquiſition 
is eſtabliſhed in Naples. The preſent revenues of that king amount to above 
750,000]. ſterling a year; but it is more than probable that, by the new eſ- 
tabliſhed police purſued by the princes of the houſe of Bourbon, of abridging 
the influence and revenues of the clergy, his Neapolitan majeſty's annual in- 
come will conſiderably exceed a million ſterling. - The exports of the king- 
dom are mes, hemp, anniſeeds, wool, oil, wine, cheeſe, fiſh, honey, wax, 
manna, ſaffron, gums, capers, macaroni, ſalt, pot-aſh, flax, cotton, filk, and 
divers manufactures. The king has a numerous but generally poor nobility, - 
conſiſting of princes, dukes, marquiſſes, and other high founding titles ; and 
his capital, by far the moſt populous in Italy, contains at leaſt 350,000 in- 
habitants. Among theſe are about 30,000 lazaroni, or black-guards, the 
greater part of which have no dwelling-houſes, but ſleep every night in ſum- 
mer under porticos, piazzas, or any kind of ſhelter they can find, and m the 
winter or rainy time of the year, which laſts ſeveral weeks, the rain falling by 
pailfulls, they reſort to the caves under Capo di Monte, where they ſleep in 
crowds like ſheep ina pinfold. Thoſe of them who have wives and children, 
live in the ſuburbs of Naples, near Pauſilippo, in huts, or in caverns or cham—- 
bers dug out of that mountain. Some gain a livelhood by fiſhing, others by 
carrying burthens to and from the ſhipping ; many walk about the ſtreets ready 
to run on errands, or to perform any labour in their power for a very ſmall re- 
— As they do net meet with conſtant employment, their wages are 
not ſufficient for their maintenance; but the deficiency is in ſome degree ſup- 
plied by the ſoup and bread which are diſtributed at the doors of the convents. 
But though there is ſo much poverty among the lower 1 there is 
| of TL great. Neapolitan. 
ility are exceſſively fond of ſhow and ſplendor. This appears in the 
brilliancy of their uipages, the number of their attendants, the richneſs 
ef their dreſs, aud the grandeur of their titles. According to a late — 
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in Naples. Forty years ago, the Neapolitan dies wore nets add ribbande 


on their heads, "as the women do to this day, und not f 
them were — 1 : but hair plainly greft is a mode now-e | 
to the loweſt order of inhabitants, and aft diſtinction of trefs/between the 

| d . - | ” F F 


marked out to poſterity by the nume 
« field of blood.” Taranto, a city that was once che 
now remarkable for little elſe than its fiſheries.” '"Sofento is 
on the brink of fteep rocks, that overhang the bay, and of all the 
in the kingdom, had the moſt delightful climate.” Nola, once "famous for 
its amphitheatres, and as the place where Auguſtus Cefar died, is now hardly 
worth obſervation.” mo eee ee 7 | x + 


Brundiflum, now Brindifi, was the great fupplice of oyſters for the © 
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Both the ancients and moderns have maintained, that Sicily was originally 
joined to the continent of Italy, but gradually ſeparated from it by the en- 
croachments of the ſea, and the ſhocks of earthquakes, ſo as to become a 
erfe& iſland. The climate of Sicily is ſo hot, that even in the beginning of 
january the ſhade is refreſhing ; and chilling winds are only felt a few days in 
h, and then a fmall fire is ſufficient to baniſh. the cold. The only ap- 
pearance of winter is found towards the ſummit of Mount tna, where ſnow 
falls, which the inhabitants have a contrivance for preſerving. Churches, 
convents, and religious foundations are extremely numerous here: the build- 
ings are ſome, and the revenues conſiderable. If this iſland were better 
tivated, and its 1.5 more equitable, it would in many reſpects be 
a delightful place ſidence. I here are a great number of fine remains 
of antiquity here. Some parts of this iſland are remarkable for the beauty 
of the 2 inhabitants. Palermo, the capital of Sicily, is computed to 
contain 120, co inhabitants. The two principal ſtreets, and which croſs 
each other, are very fine. This is ſaid to be the only town in all Italy which 
is lighted at night at the public expence. It carries on a conſiderable trade; 
as alſo did Meffina, which, before the earthquake in 1783, was a large 
and well built city, containing many churches and convents, generall 
elegant ſtructures. By that earthquake a great part of the lower diſtri 
of the city and of the port was deſtroyed, and conſiderable damage doue 
to the lofty uniform buildings called the Palazzata, in the ſhape of a 
creſcent ; but the force of the earthquake, though violent, was nothing at 
Meſſina or Reggio, to what it was in the plain, for of 30,000, the ſup- 
poſed population of the city only 700 is ſaid to have periſhed. © The 
greateſt mortality fell upon thoſe towns and countries fituated in the plain 
of Calabria Ultra, on the weſtern fide of the mountains Dejo, Sacro, and 
Caulone. At Cafal Nuovo, the princeſs Gerace, and upwards of 4000 
of the inhabitants, loſt their lives; at Bagnara, the number of dead 
amounts to 3017; Radicina and Palmi count their loſs at about 3zoco each; 
Terra Nuova about 1400 ; Seminari ſtill more. The ſum total of the mort- 
ality in both Calabrias and in Sicily, by the earthquakes alone, according to 
the returns in the ſecretary of ſtate's office at Naples, is 32,367 ; © but fir 
William Hamilton faith” he has good reaſon to believe, that, including 
rangers, the number of lives loſt mult have been conſiderably greater: 40,000 

at leaſt may be allowed, he believes, without — 

The iſland of Sau bixia, which gives a royal title to the duke of Savoy, 
lies about 150 miles welt of Leghorn, and hath ſeven cities or towns. Its 
capital, Cagliari, is an univerſity, an archbiſhopric, and the ſeat of the viceroy, 
containing about 5, 00 inhabitants. It is thought that his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty's revenues, from this iſland, do not exceed 5oool. ſterling a year, though 
it yields plenty of corn and wine, and has a coral fiſhery. Ita air is bad, 
from its marſhes and high mountains on the North, and therefore was a place 
of exile for the Romans. It was formerly annexed to the crown of Spain, 
but at the peace of Utrecht it was given to the emperor, and in 1719, to the 
houſe of Savoy. 

On the 16th. Septr. 1792 war was declared by the national aſſembly of 
France againſt the king of Sardinia, and about the 2oth. general Monteſ- 
= entered the territories of Savoy. He deſcribes his march as a trium 

deputation from Chamberry waited on him almoſt as ſoon as he 
—— and on the zi ſt he proceeded with a detachment to take poſſeſſion 
vf that city. The * bim at the gate in their dreſs of 
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ceremony to deliver up the keys, and teffified, in warm terms, the efteem in 
which the people of Savoy held the French nation. At the Hotel de Ville 
he received the — their citizens, and invited them all to an enter 

tainment he had prepared for that purpoſe. | Db 

With another body of troops general Anſelm croffed the Var, and on the 
29th. of September, being {ſupported by admiral Truguet with nine fail of 
the line, took poſſeſſion of Nice, which was evacuated by the Piedmonteſe 
garriſou on the appearance of the French. With the city of Nice the for- 
treſs of Montalban, and Villa Franca, and indeed the whole country of Nice 
ſubmitted to the conquerors. General Anselme was extremely popular on 
his firſt arrival among the Piedmonteſe, and they appeared diſpoſed in every 
reſpe& cordially to unite with the French repubue. But in a ſhort time the 
ſoldiers began to commit the groſſeſt exceſſes, and the name of the French 
nation became odious in that quarter. 

The experiment of railing the people in a maſs was tried by the king of 
Sardinia in Piedmont in the month of July 1794 ; but in ſuch a manner as 
fully juſtifies the king of Pruſſia's cenſure of this mode of warfare, in a re- 
gular government, where the people are not actuated by enthuſiaſm. Ten 
thauſand of theſe raw and undilciplined recruits were difperſed by a few 
French battalions. On the 14th. of September the Piedmonteſe army were 
again defeated with conſiderable laughter by the army of the Alps. In the 
ſame mouth a grand plan was formed for attacking the French poſts in the 
vicinity of Genoa. The French anticipated this plan, carried the Auſtrian 
and Sardinian poſts with the bayonet, puriucd them to Alexandria, and forc- 
ed them to evacuate le Caiſe with conliderable loſs. During the following 
months of the year 1794 the war on the part of the Auſtrians and Sardini- 
ans was defensive; and in ſome inconfiderable attacks they were fortunate 
enough to repulle the Republicans. 

The enemy haviag repeatedly failed in their attempts to paſs through 
Piedmont into Italy, in 1796 recruited their armies and determined once 
more to attempt the conqueſt of Piedmont. The firſt action terminated in 
favour of the Auſtrian Md Sardinian forces, but they were ſhortly after de- 
feated in a deciſive battle fought at the village of Milleſimo. Buonaparte, 
who had received the command of the French army, taking advantage of the 
diſorder of the Auſtrians, puſhed forward and gained poſſeſſion of Cairo, s 
poſt on the Bormida, which commanded the roads leading to Turin. The 
defiles of Millefimo were forced by general Angereau on 11th, of April, 
who ſurrounded a diviſion of 15 c grenadiers, commanded by the Auſtrian 

eneral Provera, who threw himſelf into the ruins of an old caſtle. After a 
— cannonade for ſeveral hours, a general attack was made in four co- 
lumns on this poſt, in which the French were repulſed, with the loſs of 
two of their generals who commanded the aſſault; and Provera keeping 
firm to his poſition, ſtopped the progreſs of the enemy for five days. On the 
fifth day the two armics prepared for a general action. Angereau, who 
commanded the left wing of the French army, ftill held Provera blockaded 
in the ruins of the caltle. The Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, attempting to 
force the cent e, were repulſed with great loſs ; and their left wing which 
was flanked by the village of Dego, where they were ſtrongly entren was 

turned by general Maſſena, General Labarpe, in the mean time, paſſing 
the Bormida with his diviGonu ia cloſe columns,” ſucceeded in turning the 
right flank of the left wing of the Auſtrian army. The alkes were complete- 
ly defeated, and loſt upwards of 16,009 men, of whom eight gy — 
priſoneri 
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priſoners, with thirty two pieces of canon, and thirteen pair of colours ; 
and general Provera, with bis yatifen, farcadget thenkibees priſoners of 

On che following day, whilſt the Frog won uiging thanks i» 
curity after the fatigues of the battle they were ſurprized at the village of 
by mated Beokiie, ot the hand — 2 he had 


After the defeat at Dego the Piedmonteſe army evacuated the poſt of 
Moateſimo, and in retreating towards Turin, had taken - advantageous poſi- 
tions at the confluence of the rivers Cunaglia and Tanaro, on the banks of 
which they had placed batteries, ſo as to render their flank unaſſailable. The 
Piedmonteſe general, however, count Colli, fearing left By their ſuperiority 
of numbers the enemy might be enabled to ſurround him, withdrew during 
the night. At break of day he was attacked at the entrance of the village 
of Vico; the redoubt which covered the centre of the Piedmonteſe army 
was taken, and Mondovi fell into the hands of the French. The Piedmon- 
teſe finding it impoſſible to withſtand the force of the republicans, retreated 
further towards Turin, from whence the French were now diſtant only twenty- 
four miles. Thus fituated, with no proſpe& of effective defence, for the 
capital, count Colli, on the 23d. of April, propoſed a ſuſpenfion of arms; the 
conditions of which were dictated by ns. Having put the French in 
poſſeſſion of the fortreſſes ſtipulated in the armiſtice, his Sardinian majeſty 
lent his miniſters to Paris, who concluded a treaty of peace with the repub- 
lic on the {1 7th. of May 1796 ; a peace in every point of view in which it can 
be regarded, moſt humiliating and diſgraceful. N 

The iſland of Coas ic lies oppoſite to the Genoeſe continent, between 
the gulf of Genoa and the iſland of · Sardinia, and is better known by the 
noble ftand which the inhabitagts made for their liberty, againſt their Ge- 
n and afterwards againſt the baſe and ungenerous efforts of the 
French to enflave them, than from any advantages they enjoy, from nature 
or fituation. Though mountainous and woody, it produces corn, wine, figs, 
almonds, cheſnuts, glives, and other fruits. It has alſo ſome cattle and 
horſes, and is plentifully ſupplied, both by ſea and rivers, with fiſh. The 
inhabitants are ſaid to amount to 120,000. Baſtia, the capital, is a place 
of ſome ſtrength ; though other towns of the iſland that were in poſſeſſion 
of the malecontents, appear to have been but poorly fortified. 

In 1794, Corfica was reduced by lord Hood, who, after leaving Toulon 
cruized ſome time off Hieres bay; and early in the month of May proceed- 
ed for Corfica, which was in a ftate of revolt againſt the authority of the 
Convention. The tower and garriſon of Mortella ſurrendered on the 1cth 
of that month ; the tower of Tornelli was abandoned by the republicans on 
the 17th and in two days after, they evacuated St. Fiorenzo, and retreated 
to Baſtia; whither they were followed as foon as poſſible by lord Hood. 
The number of perſons bearing arms in Baſtia originally . amounted to no 
more than 3000 men. 'The — were not in the beſt ſtate, and 
the garriſon but indifferently provided; yet they made an obſtinate defence, 
and reſiſted till the 1 th of May, when lord Hood in conſideration of 
the very * 
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of humanity,” offered honourable terme to the commandant Gentili, which 
| enn have been deſgerate to reject. In 
. canſequeace of this negociation the garrilon on the'?3th marched out with 
the honours of war, and Baſtia was ta bea ſſeſſion of by the Engliſh. 

Ia conſequence: of this ſucceſs the whb bole an fäbnkewe to the Britiſh 
arms, except the town of, Calvi. which reſiſted till the roch of Auguſt, when 
it ſurrendered on terms of ca pitulation- The gartiſon marched out with the 
BI of war, and were tranſported n of Great — to 

als, 7 + 1 

Corſica did not, however, long remain in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. In 
1796 the. directory planned its reduction; nor could the vigilance of 
the viceroy hinder ſuch communications, or his authority ſuppreſs ſuch 
tendencies to inſurrection, as were ſufficient to mark the diſpoſition of his 
newly acquired ſubjecta. While the French were forming plans, the exe. 
cution of which was checked by the ſuperiority of the Lug naval force, 
the Corficans were employed in finding means how to co-operate with their 
former countrymen, and. ſhake off their new allegiance. The vi who 
knew how to eſtimate the alternately ſubtle and. ſtubborn politics'of theſe 
iſlanders, did not wait the expluſion, but gave notice that he was going to 
withdraw his troops, and along with them the Eingly government he was 

to eſtabliſh. The cans ſcarcely waited the withdrawing of the 
ede troops, before they formed themſefres into primary aſſemblies to 
deputies. to the commiſſioners in Italy to diveſt themſelves of Weir th 
deer ſubjecta to the king of England. 


Cart the ancient CarA A, is an iſland to which Auguſtus Caeſar, often 


came for his health and recreation, and which Tiberius — a ſcene of the 
molt infamous — It lies three Italian miles from that part of the 
main land whic fartheſt into the fea. It extends four miles in 
length from Eaſt to Weſt, and about one in breadth. The weſtern part is, 
for above two miles a continued rock, vaſtly high, and inacceſſible next the 
| fem ; yet Ano Capri, the largeſt town of the Hand, is fituated here ; and in 
this part are feveral places covered with a very fruit ful foil. "Phe eaſtern 
end of the iſland alſo riſes up in precipices that are nearly as high, though 
not quite ſo as the weſtern. Between the rocky mountains, at each 
end, 192 {lip of lower ground that rune, acroſs the iſland, and is one of the 

teſt {pots that can ea ſily be conceived. It is covered with myrtles, 
olives, \almonds, oranges, figs, vineyards, and corn fields, which lock EX» 
tremely freſh and beauuful, a 5. ord a moſt delightful little landſcape, 
when viewed from the tops of e nei gbbouring mountains. Here is fitua- 
ted the tawn of two or three convents, and the biſhop's palace. 
In the midſt of this, ertile tract riſes a hill,” which in the reign of Tiberius 
was probably covered with, buildings, ; ſome remains of which are fill to be 
ſeen.— at the moſt conſiderable ruins are at the very extremity of the 
caſter promontory. 

From this place there is a very noble proſ 55 on one ſide of it, the ſea 
extends fancier than the eye can reach; juſt © ppoſite i is the green promon- 
5 _ Sarcntum, and an the other fide F Ede: of Naples. 

cui, aud. ſome other iſſands on the coaſts of Naples and Italy, have 
nothing 46 diſtinguiſh them but the ruins of their antiquities, and their be- 
ing daw heawiful fummer retreats for their owners. Elba hath been re- 
nowned for its mines from a peridd beyond the reach of hiſtory. Virgil, 

and Ariftotle mention it. Its ſituation is about ten miles ſouth + 
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Taſcany, and 80 miles in circumference, contawing near 7000 inhabitants, 
It is divided between the king of Naples, to whom Porto Longone belongs, 
and the great duke of Tuſcany, who is maſter of Porto Ferraio, and the 
prince of Piombino. The. fruits and wine of the iſland are very good, and 
the tunnery, fiſheries, and ſalt produce a goo revenne. ' 

1 ſhall here mention the iſle of Maita, though it is not properly ranked 
with Italian iſlands. It was formerly called Melita, and is ſituated in 15 
degrees E. lon. and 36 degrees N. lat. 60 miles ſouth of Cape Paſſaro in 
Sicily, and is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad. Its air is clear, 
but exceflively hot: the whole iſland ſeems to be a white rock covered with 
a thin ſurface of earth, which is however amazingly productive of excellent 
fruits and vegetables, and garden · ſtuff of all kinds. s Hland *, or rather 
rock, was given to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem in 15 30, by 
the emperor Charles V. when the Turks drove them out of Rhodes, un- 
der the tender of ane falcon yearly to the viceroy of Sicily, and to acknow- 
ledge the kings of Spain and Sicily for their protectors: they are now 


-known by the diſtinction of the knights of Malta. They are under vows of 


celi and chaſlity ; but they keep the former much better than the lat- 
ter. have conſiderable poſſeſſions in the Roman Catholic countries ou 
the continent, and are under the government of a grand maſter who is elec- 
ted for life. The Jord-prior of the order, was formerly accounted the prime 
baron'ia England. The knights are in number 1000': 500 are to refide on 
the aſland, the remainder are in their ſeminaries in other countries, but at 
any ſummons are to make a perſonal appearance. They had a ſeminary in 
England till it was ſuppreſſed by Henry ITL. but they now give to one the 
title. of Grand Prior of England. They are conſidered as the bulwark of 
Chriſtendom againſt the Turks on that fide. They wear the badge of the 
order, a gold croſs. cf eight points enamelled white, pendam to a black 
watered ribband at the breaſt, and the badge is decorated ſo, as to diſtin- 
gui the country of the knight They are of noble families, or 
uch as can. prove their gentility for ſix deſcents, and are ranked according 

to their nations. There are ſixteen called the Great Croffes, out of whom 
he officers of the order, as the marſhal, admiral, chancellor, &c. are choſen. 

n the great maſter dies, they ſuffer no veſſel to go out of the iſland 

till another is choſen to prevent the pope from interfering in the election. 
Out of the ſixteen great croſſes, the great maſter is elected, whole title is, 
The moſt illuſtrious, and moſt reverend prince, the lord friar A. B. great 
maſter of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, prince of Malta and 
Gaza.“ All the knights are ſworn to defend the church, to obey their ſu- 


periora, and to hve on the revenues of their order only. Not only their 


chief town Valletta or Malta, and its harbour, but the whole iſland was ſa 
well fortified, as to be deemed impregnable. On the 18th of September 
there.is an annual proceſſion at in memory of the Turks raifing the 
ſiege on that day 1563, after four months affault, leaving their 
r lu 

No event of any importance has happened at Malta till the year 1798, 
when the whole i was conquered by the French. Their fleet command- 
ed by B arrived there on the gth at day break, within fight of the 
land of Gole. On the ſame evening, un aid-de-camp was ſent by Buona- 
parte, to aſk liberty of the grand maiter to water in-the different anchorages 
in the iſland ; thee requelt being aefuſte, aduitHal Brueys was ordered to pre- 


The ifland of Malta is governed by a Grand Maſter, 


pare 
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for making a deſcent. He ſent rear · admiral Blanquet with his ſqua- 
, was and the convoy from Civita Vecchia, to effect a deſcent in the bay 
of Marſa Siroco. On the 1th at day-break the French troops were land- 
ed at all points, notwithſtanding the oppolition of a heavy cannonade. In 
the evening the fortreſs was inveſted on all fides, and the reſt of the 
island ſubmitted. The unfortunate inhabitants being alarmed beyond 
any thing that can be imagitied, took refuge in the town of Malta ; 
which was by theſe means filled with people. During all the even- 
ing a briſk cannonade was kept up from the town. The beſieged 
made a ſortie; but the chief of brigade, Marmont, at the head of 
the 12th, took from them the ſtandard of their order. The grand maſ- 
ter, ſent on the morning of the 11th, to requeſt a ſupenſion of arme. 
The chief of the brigade, Junot was immediately fent to him with av- 
thority to fign a ſuſpenſion of arms, if hejconſented as a preliminary to nego- 
tiate for the ſurrender of the place. The ſuſpenfion of arms was then cou- 
cluded for 24 hours; and the whole iſland ſurrendered to the French. 

Anus AND ORDERS.) The chief armorial r in Italy are as fol- 
low : The pope, as ſovereign prince over the land of the church, bears for 
his efcutcheon, gules, conſiſting of a long headcape, or, ſurmounted with a 
croſs, pearled and garniſhed with three royal crowns, together with the twe 
keys of St. Peter, placed in faltier. The arms of Tuſcany, or, five roundles, 

„two, two, and one, and one in chief, azure, charged with three flower- 
de-Luces, or. Thoſe of Venice, azure, a hon winged, ſcjant, or, bolding 
under one of his paws a book covered, argent. Thofe of Genoa, argent, a 
croſs, gules, with a crown cloſed for the iſland of Corfica ; and for ſupporters, 
two griffins, or. The arms of Naples, are, azure, ſemée of flower-de-Luees, 
or, with a label of five points, gules. The French after the conqueſt of Italy 
had for their arms the figure of Brutus riſing out of the tomb and its ſtandard 
tricoloured, with white, and red, and black. 

The order of St. Fanuarius,” was inſtituted by the preſent king of 
Spain, when king of Naples, in July 1738. The number of knights is limit- 
ed to 30, and after the preſent ſovereign, that office of the order is to be poſ- 
ſeſſed by the kings of Naples. All the knights muſt prove the nobility of 
their deſcent for Bor centuries, and are to be addreſſed by che title of excel- 
lency. St. Januarius, the celebrated patron of Naples, is the patron of this 
order. The © order of. Annunciation”” was inſtituted in the year 1355, 

A madeus V. count of Savoy, in memory of Amadeus I. who bravely defen 
ed Rhodes againſt the Turks, and won thoſe arms which are now borne by 
the dukes of Savoy, © Gules, a croſs argent. It is counted among the mo 
reſpectable orders in Europe: the knight muſt be of a noble family, and alſo 
* a papiſt. In the year 1572, Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, inſtituted 
the order of St. Lazarus,” and revived and united the obſolete order of 
St. Maurice to it; which was confirmed by the pope on the condition of 
maintaining two gallies againſt the Turks. WITS EE 

In the year 828 it is pretended that the body of St. Mark was removed 
from Alexandria in Egypt to Venice. Accordingly this ſaint bath been 
taken for their tutelar ſaint and guardian, and his picture was formerly paint- 
ed on their enfigns'and banners. When the © order of St. Marl was firſt 

inftituted is nncertain, but it is an honour conferred by the doge or duke of 
Venice and the ſenate, on perſons of eminent quality, or who have done ſome 
fignal ſervice to the republic. "The knights, when made, if preſent, are dub- 
bed with a ſword on their ſhoulders, the duke ſaying © Eo miles fideli (be 
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u faithful ſoldier). Abſent are inveſted by letters patent, but their 
title, Knights of St. Mark,” is merely honorary : they have no revenue, 
nor are they under any obligation by vows as other orders. About the year 
1460, Frederick III. emperor of Germany, inſtituted the “ order of &.. 
George,” and dedicated it to St. George, tutelar ſaint and patron of Genoa. 
The doge is perpetual grand-maſter. The badge, a plam croſs enamelled, 
gules, pendant to à gold chain and wore about their The croſs is alſo 
embroidered on their cloaks. In the year 1561, Caſimir of Medicis, firtt 
grand duke of "Tuſcany, inſtituted the “ order of St. Stephen,” in memory 
of a victory which ſecured to him the ſovereignty of that province. He and 
his ſucceflors were to be the grand-maſters. The knights are allowed to 
marry, and their two principal coaventual houſes are at Piſa. It is a religious 
as well as military order, but the knights of Juſtice and the Eocleſiaſtics are 
obliged to make proof of nobility of four deſcents. They wear a red 
croſs with right angles, orled, or, on the left fide of their habit, and on their 
mantle. 7 

The © order of the Holy Ghoſ#f" was founded with their chief ſcat, the 
hoſpital of that name in Rome, by pope Innocent III. about the year 1198. 
They have a grand maſter, and profeſs obedience, chaltity, and poverty. 
Their revenue is eſtimated at 24,000 ducats daily, with which they entertain 
ſtrangers, relieve the poor, train up deſerted children, &c. Their enſigu is a 
white patriarchial croſs with 1 2 points, ſewed on their breaſt on the left fide of 
a black mantle. The © order of Feſus Chrift,” inſtituted by pope John 
XXII. was reformed and improved by pope Paul v. The reigning pope was 
to be always ſovereign of it, and was deſigned as a mark of diſtinction for the 
popes Italian nobility, but on account of its frequent proſtitution, hath fallen 
into diſcredit. "The © order of the Golden Spur” is ſaid to have been in- 
ſtituted by pope Pius IV. 1559, and to have been connected with the © order 
of Pius,” inſtituted a year afterwards; but the badges were different. The 
knights of Pius are ſuppreſſed, and-all that the knights of the Golden Spur 
have preſerved to themſelves, is the title of counts ot the facred palace of the 
Lateran. The badge is a ſtar of eight poiuts, white, and between the two 
bottom points, a ſpur, gold. 

Hisrokv. ] Italy was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as we have 
mentioned in the Introduction, to which we refer the reader for the ancient 
hiſtory gf this country, which, for many ages, gave law to the then known 
world under the Romans. 

The empire of Charlemagne, who died in 814, ſoon experienced that cf 
Alexander. Under his ſucceſſors it was in a ſhort time entirely diſmembered. 
His ſon, Lewis the Debonair, ſucceeded to his dominions in France and Ger- 
many, while Bernard, the grandſon of Charlemagne, reigned over Italy and 
the adjacent iſlands. But Bernard having loth his life by the cruelty of his 
uncle, agaiaft whom be levied war, and Lewis himſelf dying in 840, his do- 
minions were divided among his ſons Lothario, Lewis, and Charles. Lothario 
with the title of emperor, retained Italy, Provence, and the fertile countries 
ftuated between the Saone and the Rhine; Lewis had Germany; and France 
fell to the ſhare of Charles, the youngeſt of the three brothers. Shortly 
after this, Italy was ravaged by different contending tyrants ; but in 964, 


| Otho the Great, re- united Italy to the Imperial dominigus. Italy aftc:wards 


ſuffered much by the conteſts between the popes and the emperors ; it was 
harraſſed by wars and internal diviſions; and at length various principalities 
and ſtates were erected under different heads. | 
Savoy and Piedmont, in time, . 
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the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian majeſty, whoſe father became king of 
Sardinia, in virtue of the quadruple alliance rn: in 1710“. In 1794 
Savoy and Piedmont were ſubdued by the French, aud were aded to them 
by their late treaty with the king of Sardinia. 
The great duchy of Tuſcany belonged bs the ee of Germany, 
who: governed it by deputies to the year 1240, when the famous diftine- 
tions of the Guelphs, who were the partizaus of the pope, and the 
Gibellines, who were in the emperor's intereſt, took place. The popes 
then perſuaded the imperial governors in Tuſcany to put themſelves vader 


the protection of the church; but the Florentincs, in a ſhort time, formed 


themſelves into a free commonwealth, and bravely defended their liberties 
againſt — turn. Faction at laſt ſhook their freedom ; and 


the family of Medici before they were declared either princes or 
dukes, in fact — » though the rights . OD 
ple ſeemed till to exit. The Medici, particularly Coſmo, who was 


peo 
deſervedly called the Father of his Country, bein 
with the Venetians in the immenſe profits of the 
the diſcoveries made by the Portugueſe, His revenue, in _ money, 
which exceeded that of any ſovereign prince in Europe, enabled his fuc- 


in the fecret, ſhared 


cefſors. to riſe to ſovereign power; and pope Pius Vo re one of his de- 


rm Cofmo (the great patron of the arts), the of Great Duke 
in 1570, which continued in his family to the death of Gaſ- 
= —— Medicis in 1737, without iſſue, The great duchy was then 
claimed by the emperor Charles VI. as a fief of the empire, aud given to 
his ſon-in-law, the duke of Larrain, (afterwards emperor, and of 
Joſeph IL.) in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, which was ceded to France by 
treaty. Leopold, bis ſecond. bg (brother and ſucceſſor to the emperor 
Joſeph II.) upon the death of his father, became Grand Duke. When he 
ſucceeded to the imperial crown, his ſon Ferdinand entered upon the ſove- 
reignty of the great rag owns — — father in 
the re of Germany. to him, carries on a 
— and ſeveral ſhips of very conſiderable force are now ſtationed de the 
Tuſcan coaſts to prevept the depredatious of the infidels. 
No country has un greater viciſſitudes of government than Naples 
2 chiefty owing to the iueonſtancy of the natives, which ſeems to be 
with the air. Chriſtians — Saracens by tuxus conquered it. 
The rmans under Tancred drove out the Saracens, — their connections 
with the Greeks, eſtabliſhed there, while the reſt of Europe was plunged in 
monkiſh i , a moſt reſpectable monarchy flouriſhing in arts and arms. 


About . al powerful in Europe their in- 


— Ferdinend Maria, king of Sardinia, and duke of Savoy, bora May 
24, 17523 married in 1775 to Mania Adelheid, Gter to Lows XVI. the late unfortunate 


wag ee Freach. 

Brothers and ſiſters of the king. 
rr September 25 17535 married to the couot in Provence, 
rr! rid co ide rant Can id Face, 

A em 17.17 
14 Emanuel . Varo, July 26 12597 n 25. 1789, 
Mariz-T hereſa, niece 50 the prefent em 
$ Maurice Joleph · "Maris, due de eee barn September, 12, 1764. - 
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verument, which was one of thofe' mild ariftoctaties, ere 
content with en Jn the pohitical power without - ren ane their fellow 


citi EEE Yn] EE Hs 
—— That the change is for the w ; it is quits undectftary 
to —4. for however deſpotie the governtient of any country in — 


for that execrable ſyſtem of tyran which ſubſiſts in 
Fervce, mult alfred be for the worſe. ' T6 
"The hift 


of che Papicy'is connected with that el Etiriftcndom itſelf, | 
The mot ſodudations for its temporal power were laid the famous 
Matilda, counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the part of Italy, who 
9 Portion of her domiĩnions to the Rani pope Orgy Gregory 
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but chat event ruck the blow z the order Fart 
been exterminated out af France, Spain, Naples and Portugal. On the reſum- 
ption of Avignon, and the Comrat' Venaiffin by the national aſſembly the 
poniff ſent # nemorial to moſt European courts, in which he vehemently and 
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ment of tiki gaom in a tamiliating and dif] 

ET "+" without reſerve, to the un n of A . 
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N eee moſt 


the young princes Albert 
be hoped, however that 1 enemy 


laſt into the hands of the emperor G F ben d ar 1947 wh ve 
it to his ſon Philip II. king of Spain It remained hop 
French were driven out of Italy, in 1706, by the i 1 — 
diſpo rern — — 
to the preſent king Spain, it returned to the houſe of Auſtria who go- 
verns it by a viceroy. It has been fince overrun by the French, and lately re- 
_ conquered from them by thoſe powers, who, arouſed tit laſt to a of 


their danger, have 8 r who have 
rance. | 4 
Me ducts of Manus ua was formerly governed y che fa 2 Corps. 


who, adhering to France, the territory was , as a Hef re, to 


the houſe of Auſtria, which now polſeſſcs it, the laſt duke TIES : 
part. © 


male iffue ; but Guaſtalla was ſeparated from it in 1748, and 
the duchy of Parma. 

| The fir duke of Parma was natural fon to pope Paul LL. the ducky har 
ing been annexed to the ſee, in 1545, by pope Julius II. The deſcen- 
dants of the hauſe of Farneſe terminated in the late queen do of Spain, 
whoſe ſon, his preſent catholic majeſty, obtained that duchy, * 

now holds it with the duchy of 
The Venetians were formerly the molt formidable maritime po 


rope. In 1194, n and held 


ſome time, together with great part of the continent af Euro 
were more than once S the brink of . 


. e agnny them unoag the other power Face 2 
cially by the league of Cambra wage af Abb in 1509, but were. as often ſaved by the 
| ö D ſcovery. of a pallage to. India, by the 
888 „gave the firſt blow to their great tneſa, nn 
8 . 
poſſeſſions e fees raw and ſo late as. the year 1715 they loſk th 
Morea. In 1798 when the French banditti, had overrun Italy, havi 
rived ſeveral accuſations againſt the inhabitants of Weng Sh 
_ manifeſto to the doge, complaining of the boſtile diſpoſition that government 
"had always manifeſted towards 3 demanding inſtant ſatiafaction fur 
the recent inj injuries. Commiſſaries were to wait on Buauaparte, and 
a treaty was concluded, the terms of which were the cefſionof the whole of 15 
Tens Firma to . French; 8 b Venice N by 
Freuch troops ; and to pay 80 millions of lixres 3, and ; govern- 
ment to- be changed. The l r — N 
execution. The ſenate and 24 of je Bly were alſo aboliſhed ; and three 


| Kate, jnquilitgrs gut under arreſt. 3 appoint- 
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the French and Imperialiſts, Their dojge,or firſt , ſed to be crown- 
king of Corfica, it does not clearly a what titie ; that 
ind is now ceded to the the Geneofe. Tuccefsful effort they 
made in the phe out of their capital, during the wor 


which wast peace of Ait-la-Chapelle in yd, has few par- 
2 e - cron on, n. — 
e 


of revenue barely ſufficient to 1 
re: fp rope 


At the ſame time that the government of Venice was — the 
republic of Genoa felt the predominant influence of the French ; and its go- 
vernment, which was one of thofe mild ariftocracies, where the At are 
content with having all the political power without opprefſing their f-llow 
citizens, was deftroyed in order to make way for a government formed pon 
their vile principles. That the change is for the worſe, it is quite unneceffary 
to relate ; for however deſpotic the government of any country in Eurc 
may be, a change for that execrable ſyſtem of tyranny, which ſubſiſts in 
France, muſt aſſuredly be for the worſe. 

The hiftory of the Papacy+is connected with that of Ckriſtendom itſelf, 
The moſt ſolid foundations for its temporal power were laid by the famous 
Matilda, counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the greateſt part of Italy, who 
Lynn a large portion-of her dominions to the famous pope Gregory 

I. (who, before his acceſſion in 1073, was ſo well known by the name vf 
Fildebrand): It is not to be expected that I am here to enter into a detail 
of the ignorance of the the other caufes that operated to the 

dizement of the papaer⸗ previous to the Reformation. Even ſince chat 
zra the ſtate of Europe tas been fach, that the popes have had more than 
once great weight in its public affairs, chiefly through the weakneſs and 
De princes who have lug ago recovered from their religi- 


The Papal power even before the French revolution was 8 low ; 
but that Neural event ftruck the finiſhing blow ; the order of Jelus had 
deen exterminated out of France, 8 N * and Portugal. On ke reſum- 
ption of Avignon, and the Comtat Venia by the national aſſembly the 

ſent a memorial to moſt European courts, in which he vehemently and 
juſtly remonſtrated againſt this nefarious act of robbery. In conſequence of 
this unprovoked injury, the Pope joined the confed which was formed a- 
gainft France:; but was com by the misfortunes of les to ſeek a tempor- 
ary enjoyment of his Kingdom in humiliating and dif peace. His 
Holinefs agreed, without reſerve, to the annexation of Avignon, and the coun- 
of Yenaiffin to France; and alſo transferred to the republic the wee 

G Bologis, Ferrara, and Tv ar - 26 In RY he party pa 

uerors — ws tas ſum of" ons of livres, 20 0 ob them i in {| 3. 

reſt in dĩiamondb and wh. valuables, th 16,000 horſes, as the ba bo of 
that WA Qt + of which he was {till permitted to enjoy the 
„ however, ſo dearl purchaſed, was not of 


1 n the brother of Buonaparte, the French 
ens 1 had been infulted by the * they d alult 
and ii commenced operat tions. As the fover 
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Papal troops they phundered the city likewiſe of an thoſe 
it was adorhed, und removed them to Paris. 
ing confided and wented with the utmoſt indignity 
was permitted to'etahark for Spait-in a Spank 5. Such. wis the final 
overthrow of the Papal power, which at one bad riſen to ſuch a 
— eight, that it made the- greateſt monarch of Europe tremble 
on rone. 
John An Braſchi, born in 1717, was elected in 1) and took 
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TURKEY m EUROPE. 
SITUATION NND ExTENT. 
Length 1000 between 17 and 40 Eaſt long. 
Breadth gov 36 and 49 North lat. 
Containing rf 181,400 ſquare miles, with 44 inhabitants to each ; 


BounDariss. Re by Ruſſia, Poland, and Sclavonia, on the 
North ; by. Circafſia, the Black Sea, the Propontis. 
* Helleſpont, and -Archi 


South ; by the oy ny and the Venetian and Auſtrian territories, on the 
Weſt. 


Precop | 
Brachiſeria 
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Diviſions. - - Subdiviſions. 
f Bulgaria, the eaſt - 
| — of the ancient 
„ 
South of che Danube] Servia, the welt part of 
are all Myfia 
: | Boſnia, part of thi un 
h cient Ilyricum g 
Conſtanti e, a 
e Wales. olim Thrace 175 41. E. 59,9150 
rianop 


{ Macedonia — I 


South of Mount Rho- | - h 
dope or Argentum, | Theſlaly, now Janua | 
the north part of the 14 
ancient Greece 


— 
Fi 
| 


On the Adriatic ſea or Albania "1 4 
Gulf of Venice, the 


an en Dalai 


— * 
Raguſa ublic ® 
n 12 — 


cient Peloponneſus, 
being the fouth divi- Argos 
fon of Greece are 


- 


*The of R th reckoned þ 
is not e republic Tar 8 It js — 
the model of that of 


geographers part of Turkey in Eur: 
ariftocratical ſtate, formed nearly 


of . nbliey a the 


chief of the republic, who is — and elected by ſcrutiny 
or lot, During dis-fhort, admigniſt: . the — and wears a ducal habit. 
A the Raguſans are keg to prote Ives, of their wealth to pro- 
cure them prote & ot, the chief of whom, for was yon, va — fignior. They 
en r alſo to keep them upon cerans w/the \Venetins, nnd « other neighbour- 
ing — 1 1783 U di 8 between them and of Naples, re- 
ſpe ding a claim of right of the troops. 


5 
* 
1 


terminated by the — putting itſel wade that king's 
is nat above two miles in crrcumference, but it i 10 deilt, hy 
nog, edifice, The ancient Epidaurus weefſituated not apt 10 


cls the Romitſh reli dot Grech Armenians, 
Cn All the citizens — _ — — — 
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Seu, Alx, SEASONS, 4b wires] Nd has lavfſtied upon the inha- 
bitants of * all her bleſſings in thoſe four particulats. The foil, though 
unimproved, is luxuriant beyond defeription. The air "is falubrious, and 
friendly to the imagination, voleſs when it 'is corrupted from the neighbour. 
ing countries, or the indolence and uncleanneſs df the Turkiſh man- 
ner of living. The ſeaſons are bere regular and pleafant, and have been 
celebrated . the remoteſt times of antiquity.” The Turks are invited to 

uent bathings, by the purity and wholeſomenefs' of the water all over 
their "dominions. 

Mounratxs.] Theſe are the moſt celebrated of any in the very 5 
at the ſame time often the moſt fruitful. Mount Athos Hes on à peninſula, 
running into the Egean fea ; the —_ LN _ 8 celebrated in 
Grecian fables, f. 5 —— Th us, in Achaia, ſo fa- 
mous for being conſecrated to — on is well 1 Mount Hemus is 
Uke wiſe often ö — by the poets : but maſt of the other mountains have 
* their name; witneſs the mountains Suha, Witoſka, Staras, Plamina, 

L. others. Even the moſt celebrated mountains above mentioned, 
names impoſed upon them by the Turks, their new maſters, and 
. in their neighbourhood. 

'8245:] The Euxine or Black ſea ; the Palus'Mzotis, or ſea of Aſoph z 
the fea"of Marmota, which ſeparates Europe. from Aſia'; the Archipeta 
— — the 3 evidences that Turkey — 

— of it where Conftantinople ſtanda, of i other 
gf CRONE aT = . —— 4 122 

Srearrs J Tha of the" pont and orus Ae 16" the 
fea oli Marmora, and are in e as por hiſtory, 
The-fortier+viz. the  Helleſpont; or Dardanelles, is only two miles and an 
half in breatity, and ie famous forthe paſſage o 
toinvade Greece, und of Alcxatider in his 
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of boats vert. Ia is alſs 
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Ls Wr remarkable, nor are mentioned 
ih any — lauſe, ither by the ancients or moderns. Lago di 
Sentari lies in ia. Te communicates with the Lago di Plave the 
_- di Holti. PL Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies and ravenous 

lies in the M area ; and Peneus, from its qualities, is thought to be the 
ins be. which the Styx iſſues, conceived unn 
into 4 
. MasTats anD,mixERAals.] Turkey in Europe contaios A vaziety af all 
of mines, aud its marbles are eſteemed the fineſt in tha __——_ 

VEGETASLE 2RODUCTIONS.} Theſe are excellent all over the European 
Tank eſpecially. when by the ſmalleſt degree of induſtry. Beſides 
E garden herbs of almoſt every kind, this country produces in "_ 
ce 2 perfection, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, grapes of an 
uncommon ſweetgels, excellent tigs, almonds, olives, and —— Befides 
theſe, many drugs, not common in other parts of Europe, are uced here. 
Anxinals.] The ian or Turkiſh horſes are excellent both for 
their beauty and ſervice. The black cattle are large, clpeciall in Greece. 
The, goats are a molt valuable part of the auimal creation to the inhabitants, 
for the nutrition they afford, both gf milk and fleſh, The large eagles, which 
abound in the rs ira of B furniſh the feagbers for ar- 
raws for the Tub 28 and they fell at an uncommon price. Part- 
e , reecc ; eee 
ru over whey i urope z. but ur TOON en- 

eral are not very fond of animal food. K 
, AnTiqQuiTiEs ap CURIOSITIES, ' Almoſt every ſpat of gro ound, every 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, |} river, and every —. in N. 
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preſents the traveller with the ruins of a celebrated antiquity.. On the I 
s of Corintb, the, ruins, of Neptune's temple, and the theatre wher 
an games were celebrated, are ſtill vii Athens, which contains at 
preſent above 10,009 inhabitants, is a fruitful ſource of the moſk ,magnific- 
ent and celebrated antiquities in the world; a minute accuum of winch would 
exceed the limits of this work: but it will be proper to mention. ſome of the 
malt conliderable. . Among the antiquities of this once ſuperb city, are the 
remains of the temple of Minerva, built of white marble, and 
with. forty-ſix fluted calumns ol the Doric order, forty-two. feet high, and 
ſeven, feet and 2, half jn_circymference.:. the architrave is adqgned with. baſſo 
relievos, admirably executed, repreſenting the wars of the;Atheniaus.... To 
the ſouth eaſt of the Acxopolig, a citadel which defends. the town, n 
teen beautiful columns of 5 8 order, thought to. be 5 remains. ot 
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N Adrien; and of the temples of Jupiter 
. ene and — e remains of the temple of the oracle of Apollo 
i, on the ſouth: fide of monat- "Parnaſſus, and the mar- 
dle ſteps that deſcend to 4 pleaſant running water. ſuppoſed to be the re- 
nowned Caftalian fpring, with the niches for ſtatues in the rock, are' ſilt dif. 
cernible. The famous cave of Trophonius is till a natural curioſity itt Liva- 
. diz, the old Bœotia. 

Mount Athos, which has been already mentioned, and which is commonly 
called Monto Santo, lies on a peninſula, which — — 
and is indeed a chain of mountains, reaching the whole length of the penin- 
ſula, ſeven Torkiſh miles in length, and three in breadth *'but' it is only a 
ſingle mountain that is properly called Athos. This is Ts lofty, that on the 

top, as the ancients relate, the'ſan-rifing was beheld'four hours ſooner than 
by the inhabitants of the coaſt; and, at the folftice; its ſhade-reached into the 
Agora or market-p place of Myrina, a town in Lemnos, which iſland was diſtant 
eighty-ſeven miles eaſtward. There are twenty-two-convents on mount Athos, 


| befides à great number of cells and grottos, with the habitations of no leſs than 
fix thoufand monks and hermits ; though the proper hermits, who live in 
ttos, are not above twenty: theother monks are anchorites, or ſuch as 

ve in cells. 'Thefe Greek monks, who call themſelves the inhabitants of the 
mountain, relies — * being x ſet of flothfal people, that, beſides 


 Crrens.] — nee is ſituated on 
the European fide of the Gem; — It was built upon the ruins of the 


ancient Byzantium, by the emperor Conſtantine the Great, as 
more inviting fituation than Rome for the ſeat of 


empire. It became 


being 
3 — the European writers, — 776 
crulades, fpeak of it with aſtomiſhment. O What a x 
| Linople (exclaims one, when hefirſt beheld it), arid bow beantiful't' How 
| -monaſteries are there it it, . 
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tinople is at this day one of the fineſt cities in the world by its fituation and 
its port. Tbe proſyect from it is noble. The moſt regular part is the Be- 
ſeſtin, incloſed with. walls, and gates, where the merchants have their 
ſhops excellently ranged. In another part of the city is the Hippodrome, 
an oblong ſquare- of 400 paces by 100, where they excreiſe on horſe- 
back. The Meidan, or parade, is a large fpacious ſquare, the generty re- 
fort of all ranks. On the oppoſite fide of the port, are four towns, hut 
cothtered as a part of the fuburbs, their diſtance being ſo ſmall, a perſon 
may ealily be heard on the other fide. They are named Pera, Galata, 
Pacha, and Tophena. In Pera the foreign ambaſſadors and all the Franks 
or {rangers reſde, not being permitted to live in the city: Galata alſo is 
mottly inhabited by Franks or Jews, and is a place of great trade. The 
city abounds with antiquitzes. The tomb of Conſtantine the Great is ill 
preſerved. The moſque of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian church, is thoyght 
in ſome reſpects to exceed in grandeur aud architecture St. Peter's at Rome, 
The city 1s built in a triangular form, with the Seraglio ftanding on a point 
of one of the angles, from whence there is a proſpect of the delightful coaſt 
of the Lefſer Aha, which is not to be equalled. When we ſpeak of the ſe· 
raglio, we do not mean the apartments in which the grand ſignior's women 
are confined, as is commonly imagined, but the whole incloſure of the Ot- 
toman palace, which might well ſuffice for a moderate towa, The wall 
which ſurrounds the ſeraglio, is thirty feet high, having battlements, embra- 
fures, and towers, in the ſtyle of ancient fortifications. There are in it 
nine gates, but only two of them magnificent; and from one of theſe the 
Ottoman court takes the name of the Porte, or the Sublyme Porte, in all pub- 
lie tranſactions and records. Both the magnitude and population of Con- 
ſtantinople have been greatly exaggerated by credulous travellers, It is ſur- 
rounded by a high and thick wall, with battlements after the Oriental man- 
ner, and towers, defended by a lined but ſhallow ditch, the works of which 
are double on the land fide. The fite-forms an uncqual triangle reſembling a 
harp, and the total efrcumference may be twelve or tourtcen Engliſh miles, in- 
eluding a ſurface of about 2000 acres, furrounded by walls, and defended on 
tęyo ſides by the ſea, and the harbour called © the Golden Horn.” Not leſs 
than 400,000 inhabitants are numbered in the whole capital; but in this eſ- 
timation muſt be included the ſuburbs of Galata, Pera, Tophana, and Scutari. 
Two hundred thoufand are 'Furks, one hundred thouſand Greeks, and the 
remainder Jews, Armenians, and Franks, of all the European nations. A- 
mongſt the former, it is afferted that population is much on the decline; for 
there are ſew cities in which can be found fo many young men unmarried. 
The inhabitants are frequently changed, and the ravages of the plague ure re- 
ſupphed by ſettlers from other parts of the empire. With no people & lon- 
Fans more common ot extended, nor health more conſtant, than with the 
wks. The city hath been frequently affailed by fires, either owing to the 
varrowneſs of the ſtreets and the ſtructure of the houſes, or the ans of che 
Jauizaries. In Auguſt 1784, a fire broke out in the quarter ſituateſ tuwarda 
the harbour, and ſpreud into other quarters, aud about 10,000 houſem tt 
of which had been rebuilt ſince the tire in 1792) were conſum ed. 
Oppoſite to the ſeraglio, on the Aſian fide, and about a mile and a half 
diſtant acroſs the water, is Scutari, adorned with a royal moſque, andaplea- 
fant honfe of the nd fignior. On the brow of an agjacent bill is 
a grand proſpect. 3 the cities of Conſtantinople, Galatagand 
Pera, the ſmall feas of the Boſphorus and Propontis, wh the . adjadent 
countries on each ſhore, © - © * 
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As to the population, manners, religion, government, revennes, learning, 
military ſtrength, commerce, and manufactures of the Turks, theſe ſeveral . 
heads depending on the ſame principles all over the empire, ſhall be men- 
tioned under Turkey in Aſia. 

Czxin-TarTiry or the Crimwta, is the ancient Taurica Cherſoneſus, 
and is a peninſula, lying on the Euxine, or Black ſea, by which it is bound- 
ed on the weft and ſouth, and on the eaſt and north-eaſt, by that of A ſoph. 
It is between 44 and 46 degrees of north latitude ; and 34 and 37 degrees 
of eaſt longitude. | 

This peninſula was eſteemed a part of Turkey in Europe, until it was 
ceded to Ruſſia, in conſequence of the peace in 1784. Many cities were 
built on it by the Greeks, particularly thoſe of Kherſon, Theodofia, Panti- 
capeum, and ſome others, which carried on a great trade with the Scythians, 
as well as with the Greek cities on the continent. 

The molt conſiderable rivers in the Crimea are thoſe of Karaſu and Salagir, 
both of which take an eaſterly courſe. 


Of the towns in this part of the world we have but very flight deſcrip- 


tions; and indeed where the country has been ſo often the feat of war, and 
the inhabitants are ſtill ſo rude, very little can be expected from their build- 
ings. Lady Craven, now the margravine of Anſpach, who, without doubt, 
had acceſs to the beſt lodgings in the country, informs us, that.“ a Tartar's 
houſe is a very light building of only one ſtory, without any chair, table, 
or piece of wooden furniture. Large cuſhions are ranged round the room 
for ſeats; and what is extremely convenient, there is more than double 
the ſpace of the room, behind the wainſcot, which draws back in moſt 
places ; ſo that in a place where the room appears exceedingly ſmall and 
confined, there' is yet every conveniency to be met with.” 

Among the curioſities in this country, we may reckon the ſource of the 
river Karaſu, which is ſituated among rocks, in a very romantic manner, and 
riſes in a conſiderable ſtream. It was viſited by lady Craven in 1786. No 
leſs wonderful are thoſe lakes which receive the rivulets without any viſible 
outlet. This celebrated female traveller mentions a houſe near Sebaſt opool 
ſituated in a very romantic manner at the foot of ſome rocks, from which 
iſue many clear ſprings that amply ſupply the houſes and baths with water, 
On the ſummit of theſe rocks, there are places where immenſe cables have 
certainly paſſed and been tied. The Tartars infill that the fea was once cloſe 
to the foot of them, and ſhips were faſtened there. Near Bacziſeria there 
is a mine of earth, exactly like ſoap, which is reckoned very good for the 
| ficin, and vaſt quantities of it are conſumed by the women at Conſtantino- 
ple. Lady Craven beftows the greateſt encomiums on the ſheep, which in 
this peninſula are innumerable, and afford the moſt beautiful and coſtly fleeces. 
The ſheep are all fpotted ; the lambkins very beautiful, and they kill the ewes 
to have them before birth, when their ſkins have ſmall ſpots, and are ſmooth 
like the fineſt and lighteſt ſattins. Coats lined with theſe ſkins are called 
Peliſſes; and as a great number of theſe ſinall animals muſt be killed to make 
the lining of one coat, this is one of the fineſt preſents the empreſs can make 
to an ambaſſador. 

The peninſula of the Crimea has a conſiderable trade in what is called 
Morocco leather, of various colours, which is to be had very cheap, and like 
ſattin. At Bacziſeria there is a great trade of ſword-blades, knives, and 
hangers, many of which are not to be diſtinguiſhed from fuch as are made at 
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ISLANDS belonging to TURKEY in EUROPE be- 
ing part of Ancient GREECE. 


Shall mention theſe iſlands chiefly for the uſe of ſuch readers as are 
converſant with ancient hiſtory, of which they make ſo diltinguiſhed a 
part. . 

NecroroxT, the ancient Eubœa, ſtretches from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
north-weſt, and on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or Livadia. It is go miles 
long, and 25 broad, and contains about 1300 ſquare miles. Here the 
Purkiſh gallies lie. The tides on its ſhore are irregular ; and the iſland it- 
ſelf is very fertile, producing corn, wine, fruit, and cattle, in ſuch abun- 
dance, that all kinds of proviſions are extremely cheap. The chief towns in 
the ifland are, Negropont, called by the Greeks Egripos, fituated on the 
ſouth-weſt coalt of the Iſland, on the narroweſt part of the {trait ; and 
Caſtel Roſſo, the ancient Caryſtus. 

LemNos or STALIMENE, lies on the north part of the Egean ſea or Ar- 
chipelago, and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles in length and breadth. 
Though it produces corn and wine, yet its principal riches arife from its mi- 
neral earth, much uſed in medicine, ſometimes called terra Lemna, or 
figillata, becauſe it is ſealed up by the Turks, who receive from it a con- 
fiderable revenue. 

TExEpos is remarkable only for its lying oppolite to old Troy, and its 
. mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Greeks retired, and left 
the Trojans in a fatal ſecurity. It hath a tower of the ſame name. 

SCYROS is about 60 miles in circumference, and is remarkable chiefly for 
— remains of antiquity which it contains: about 300 Greek families in- 

bit it. 

Lz$80s, or MyTELExt, is about 60 miles long, and is famous for the 
number of phijoſophers and poets it produced. The inhabitants were for- 
merly noted for their prodigality. 

Scio, or Ca19s, lies about 80 miles weſt of Smyrna, and is about 100 miles 
in circumference. This iſland, though rocky and mountainous, produces ex- 
cellent wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 100,000 Greeks, 10,000 Turks, 
and about 3,000 Latins. It hath zoo churches, belides chapels and monaſ- 
teries; and a Turkiſh garriſon of 1400 men. The inhabitants have manufac- 
tures of filk, velvet, gold and filver ſtuffs. The iſland likewiſe produces oil 
and filk, and the leutiſk-tree, or maſtic, from which the government draws its 
chief revenue. The women of this, and almoſt all the other Greek iſlands, 
have in all ages been celebrated for their beauty, and their perſons have been 
the moſt perfect models of ſymmetry to painters and ſtatuarics. A late learn- 
ed traveller, Dr. Richard Chandler, ſays, * The beautiful Greek girls are the 
moſt {triking ornaments of Scio. Many of theſe were fitting at the doors and 
windows, twifting cotton or filk, or employed in ſpinning and needle-work, 
and accoſted us with familiarity, bidding us welcome as we paſſed. The 
ſtreets on Sundays and holidays are filled with them in groups. They wear 
ſhort petticoats, reaching only to their knees, with white fiik or cotton hoſe. 
Their head-dreſs, which is peculiar to the. iſland, is a kind of turban, the 
linen ſo white and thin it ſeemed ſnow. Their flippers are chiefly — 
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withr a knot of red fringe at the, heel. Some wore them faſtened with a 
thong. Their garments were filk of various colours; and their whole appear- 
aac. lo fantaſtic and lively, as to afford us much entertainment. The Turks 
inhabit a ſeparate quarter, and their women are coaccaled.” Among the 
poets and hiſtorians ſaid to be born here, the inhabitants reckon Homer, and 
ſhew a !ittle ſquare houſe, which they eall Homer's ſchool. 

Samos lies oppolit- to Epheſus, on the coalt of the Leſſer Afia, about ſe- 
ven miles from the continent. It is 3o miles long, and 15 broad. This 
iſland gave birth to Pythagoras, aud is inhabited by Greek Chriſtians, who 
arc well treated by the Turks, their maſters. The muſcadine Samian wine 
is in high requeſt ; and the iſland alſo produces wool, which they ſell to the 
French; oil, pomegranates, and filk. This iſland is ſuppoſed to have been 
the native country of Juno ; and ſome travellers think that the ruins of her 
temple, and of the ancient city Samos, are the fineſt remains of antiquity in 
the Levant. 8 

To the ſouth af Samos lies Par Mos, about 20 miles in circumference, but 

{> barren and dreary, that it may be called a rock rather than an ifland. It 
has. however, a convenient haven ; and the few Greek monks who are upon 
the iſhnad ſhew a cave where St. John is ſuppoſed to have written the Apo- 
calv vic. 
The Cycles iſlands lie like a circle round Delos, the chief of them, 
whic id touth of the iſlands Mycone and Tirſe, and almoſt midway between 
the ear. t of Aſia and Europe. Though Delos is not above lix miles in 
circum ference, it is ane of the moſt celebrated of all the Greciun iſlands, as 
being the bi+b.place of Apollo and Diana, the magnificent ruins of whoſe 
temples ar» {tl vinole. This iſland is almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. 

Pazos hes between the iſlands of Luxia and Melos. Like all the other 
Greek iſlands, it contains the moſt ſinking and magnificent ruins of aa- 
tiquity ; but is chiefly renowned for the beauty and whiteneſs of its 
marble. 

CtrrGo, or CyTHEREA, lies, ſouth-eaſt of the Morea, and is about 50 
miles in circumference, but rocky and mountainous, and chiefly remarkable 
for being the favourite reſidence of Venus. | 

SANTORIN is one of the moſt ſouthernmoſt iſlauds in the Archipelago, 
and was formerly called Caliſta, and afterwards Thera. Though ſeemingly 
covered with pumice-ttones, yet, through the induſtry of the inhabitants, 
who are about 10, ooo, it produces barley and wine, with ſome wheat. 
One-third of the pcople are of the Latin Church, and ſubje& to a popiſh 
biſhop. Near this iſland another aroſe of the ſame name, — the bottom 
of the ſca, in 1707. At the time of its birth there was an earthquake, 
attended with moſt dreadful lightnings and thunders, and boilings of the fea 
for ſeveral days, ſo that when it aroſe out of the ſea, it was a mere volcane, 
_ but the burning ſoon ceaſed. It is about 200 feet above the ſea ; and at 
the time of its firſt emerging, it was about a mile broad, and five miles in 
circumference, but it has ſince increaſed. Several other iſlands of the 
Archipelago appear to have had the like original ; but the ſea in their 
neighbourhood is ſo deep as not to be fathomed. 

The famous iſfand of Raopes is ſituated in the 28th degree of eaſt 
longitude, and 36 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, about 20 miles 
ſouth-weſt of the continent of Leſſer Aſia, being about 60 miles long, and 
25 broad. This iſland is healthful and 2 and abounds in wine, 
aud many of the neceſſaries of life; but the inhabitants import their corn 
from the neighbouring country. The chief town of the fame ons 
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fands on the fide of a hill fronting the ſea, and is three miles in circumfe- 
rence, interſperſed with gardens, minarets, churches, and towers. The har- 
bour is the grand ſignior's principal arſenal for ſhipping, and the place is eſ- 
teemed among the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to the Turks. The coloſſus 
of braſs, which anciently ſtood at the mouth of its harbour, and was 50 fa- 
thoms wide, was deſervedly accounted one of the wonders of the world: one 
foot being placed on each fide of the harbour. ſhips pafled between its legs; 
and it held in one hand a light-houſe for the direction of mariners. The Fee 
of the coloſſus repreſented the ſun, to whom this image was dedicated; and 
its height was about 135 feet. The inhabitants of this iſland were formerly 
maſters of the fea ; and the Rhodian law was the directory of the Romans in 
maritime affairs. The knights of St. Iohu of Jeruſalem, aiter loſing Paleſtine, 
took this iſland from the Turks in 1301, but loit it to them in 1522, after a 
brave defence, and afterwards retired to Malta. Y 

Canvia, the ancient Crete, is {till renowned for its hundred cities, for its 
being the birth place of Jupiter, the ſcat of legiſlature to all Greece, and 
many other hiſtorical and political diftingtions. It lies between 35 and 36 
degrees of north latitude, being 200 miles long, and 60 broad, almolt equally 
diſtant from Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and contains 3220 ſquare miles. 
The famous Mount Ida ftands in the middle. of the iſland, and is no better 
than a barren rock; and Lethe, the river of oblivion, is a torpid ſtream. 
Some of the vallies of this iſland produce wine, fruits, and corn ; all of them 
are remarkably excellent in their kind. The fiege of Candia, the capital of 
the ifland, in modern times, was far more wonderſul and bloody than that of 
Troy. The Turks inveſted it in the beginning of the year 1645, and its 
Venetian garriſon, after bravely defending itſelf agaiuſt 56 ſtorms, till the lat- 
ter end of September 1669, made, at lath, an honourable capitulation. The 
ſiege colt the Turks 180,000 men, and the Venetians 80,0co. 

Crraus hes in the Levant ſea, about zo miles diſtant from the coaſts of 


; Syria and Paleſtine. It is 150 miles long, and 70 broad, and lies at almoſt 


an equal diſtance from Europe, and Africa. It was tormerly famous for the 
worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs ; and, during the time of the Cru- 
fades, was a rich flouriſhing kingdom, inhabited by Chriſtians. Its wine, 
eſpecially that which grows at the bottom of the celebrated Mount Olympus, 
is the moſt palatable and the richeft of all that grows in the Greek iſlands. 
Nicoſia is the capital, in the midſt of the country, and the fee of a Greek 
archbiſhop : indeed, moſt part of the inhabitants of the iſland are Greeks. 
Famaguſta, its ancient capital, has a good harbour, and the natural produce 
of the iſland is fo rich, that many European nations find their account in 
keeping conſuls refiding upon it; but the oppreſſions of the Turks have de- 
populated and impoveriſhed it to a furprifing degree, that the revenue they 
get from it does not exceed 1250l. a year. The iſland produces great quan- 
tities of grapes, from which excellent wine is made; and alſo cotton of a 
very fine quality is here cultivated, and oil, filk, and turpentine, Its female 
inhabitants do not degenerate from their anceſtors as devotees to Venus; 
and Paphos, that ancient ſeat of pleaſure and corruption, is one of the di- 
viſions of the ifland. Richard I. king of England, ſubdued Cyprus, on 
account of its king's treachery ; and its royal title was transferred to Guy 
Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, from whence it paſſed to the Venetians, who 
ſtill hold that empty honGur. | + 
The iſlands in the Ionian fea are, SariEN ZA, STIVALI, ZanTE, CErna- 
LONIA, Sax raus una, Corry, Fanxu, and others of ſmaller note, parti- 
cularly Iſola del Compare, which would not deſerve mention, had it _— 
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the ancient Ithaca, the birth place and kingdom of Ulyſſes. Theſe iſlands 
in general are fruitful, and belong to the Venetians. 

Zante has a populous capital of the fame name, and is a place of conſider- 
able trade, eſpecially in currants, grapes, and wine. The citadel is ereted” 
on the top of a large hill, ſtrong by nature, but now little better than a 
heap of ruins. Here is a garriſon of 500 men, but their chief dependence 
is on their fleet and the iſland of Corfu. The inhabitants of Zante are about 
30,000, moſtly Greeks, and friendly to ſtrangers. Corfu, which is the capi- 
tal of that iſland, and the reſidence of the governor general over all the 
other iſlands, is a place of great ſtrength, and its circumference about four 
miles. The Venetians are faid to concern themſelves very little about the 
welfare or government of theſe iſlands, fo that the inhabitants, who are ge- 
nerally Greeks, bear a very indifferent character. Their number at Corfu 
is eſtimated at 50,000, and*their manners more ſevere than at Zante. ; 
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8 Afia exceeds Europe and Africa in the extent of its territories, it is 
A alſo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of its ſoil, 
the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the fragrancy and balſamic qualities of its 
plants, ſpices, and gums; the ſalubrity of its drugs; the quantity, variety, 
beauty, and value of its gems, the richneſs of its metals, and the fineneſs of its 
; filks and cottons. It was in Afia, according to the facred records, that the 
all-wiſe Creator planted the garden of Eden, in which he formed the firſt man 
and firſt woman, from whom the race of mankind was to ſpring. Aſia be- 
came again the nurſery of the world after the deluge, whence the deſcendants 
of Noah diſperſed their various colonics into all the other parts of the globe. 
It was in Aſia that God placed his once favourite people, the Hebrews, whom 
he enlightened by revelations delivered by the prophets, and to whom he gave 
the Oracles of Truth. It was here that the great and merciful work of our 
redemption was accompliſhed by his divine. Son; and it was from hence that 
the light of | his glorious goſpel was carried with amazing rapidity into all 
the known nations by his diſciples and followers. Here the firſt Chriſtian 
churches were founded, and the Chriſtian faith miraculauſly propagated 
and cheriſhed even with the blood of innumerable martyrs. It was in Aſia 
y that the firſt edifices were reared, and the firſt empires founded, while the | 
other parts of the globe were inhabited only by wild animals. On all theſe | 
accounts, this quarter claims a ſupertority over the reſt ; but it muſt be own | 
that a great change hath happened in that part of it called Turkey, which 
hath loſt much of its ancient ſplendor; and from the moſt populous and beſt 
cultivated ſpot in Aſia, is become a wild and uncultivated deſert. The | 
other parts of Aſia continue much in their former condition, the foil being | 
as remarkable for its fertility, as moſt of the inhabitants for their indolence, 
effeminacy, and luxury. This effeminacy is chiefly owing to the warmth of 
the climate, though in ſome meaſure heightened by cuſtom and education; 
and the ſymptoms of it are more or leſs viſible, as the ſeveral nations are 
ſeated nearer or farther from the north. Hence the Tartars who live near 
the ſame latitudes with us, are as brave, hardy, ſtrong, and vigorous, as any 
European nation. What is wanting in the robuſt frame of their bodies 
among the Chineſe, Mogul-Indians, and all the inhabitants of the'moſt ſoutk · 
cry 
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ern regions, is in a great meaſure made up to them by the vivacity of their 
minds, and ingenuity in various kinds of workmanſhip, which our moſt fkil- 
ful mechanics have in vain endeavoured to imitate. 

This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſſively governed in paſt times by the 
Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and the Greeks ; but the immenſe re- 
gions of India and China were little known to Alexander, or the conquerors 
of the ancient world. Upon the decline of thoſe empires, great part of Afia 
ſubmitted to the Roman arms; and afterwards, in the middle ages, the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they were uſually called, Saracens, founded in 
Aſia, in Africa, and in Europe, a more extenſive empire than that of Cyrus, 
Alexander, or even the Roman, when in its height of power. The Sara- 
cen greatneſs ended with the death of Tamerlane ; and the Turks, conquer- 
© ors on every fide, took poſſeſſion of the middle regions of Aſia, which they 
{till enjoy. Beſides the countries poſſeſſed by the Turks and Ruſſians, Aſia 
contains at preſent three large empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the 
Perſian, upon which the leſſer kingdoms and ſovereignties of Aſia generally 
depend. The prevailing form of government in this diviſion of the globe is 
abſolute monarchy. If any of them can be ſaid to enjoy fome ſhare of 
liberty, it is the wandering tribes, as the Tartars and Arabs. Many of the 
Aſiatic nations, when the Dutch firſt came among them, could not conceive 
how it was poſſible for any people to live under any other form of govern- 
ment than that of a deſpotic monarchy. Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part of 
Tartary and part of India, profeſs Mahometaniſm. The Perſian and Indian 
Mahometans are of the ſe& of Hali, and the others of that of Omar; but 
both own Mahomet for their lawgiver, and the Koran for their rule of faith 
and life. In the other parts of Tartary, India, China, Japan, and the Aſi- 
atic Iſlands, they are generally heathens and idolaters. Jews are to be found 
everywhere in Aſia. Chriſtianity, though planted here with wonderful ra- 
pidity by the apoſtles and primitive fathers, ſuffered an almoſt total eclipſe 
by the conqueſts of the Saracens, aud afterwards of the Turks. Incredible 
indeed have been the hazards, perils, and ſufferings of popiſh miſſionaries, to 

ropagate their doctrines in the moſt diſtaut regions, and among the groſſeſt 
idolaters; but their labours have hitkerto failed of ſucceſs, owing in a great 
meaſure to their own avarice, and the avarice and profligacy of the Europe- 
ans, who reſort thither in ſearch of wealth and dominion. ; 

The principal languages ſpoken in Aſia are, the modern Greek, the Turk- 
iſh, the Ruſſian, the Tartarian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the Malayan, the 
Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European languages are alſo ſpoken upon 
the coaſts of India and China. 

The continent of Alia is ſituated between 25 and 180 degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and between the equator and 8o degrees of north latitude. It is 
about 4740 miles in length, from the Dardanciles on the weſt, to the eaſ- 
tern ſhore of Tartary; and about 4380 miles in breadth, from the moſt 
ſouthern part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape of Nova Zembla. It 
is boundeg by the Frozen Ocean on the north; on the welt it is ſeparated 
from Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the Levant or Mediter- 
rancan, the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, the fea of Marmora, the Boſpho- 
rus, the Black Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn from it to the river 
Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls into the Frozen Ocean. 
On the caſt, it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, which ſepa- 
rates it from America; and on the ſouth, by the Indian Ocean; fo that it 
is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſca. The principal regions which divide this 
country are as follow : | 
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All the iſlands of Afia (except Cyprus already deſcribed in the Levant 
belonging to the Turks) lie in the Pacific or Eaſtern Ocean, and the In- 


dian Seas; of which the principal, where the Europeans trade or have 
ſettlements, are, 


Iſlands, | Towns, Sq. Miles. Trade with or belong tr 
[The Japancic illes Jeddo, M aco 138 000, Dutch 

The Ladrones ' Guam — — Spain | 

Formoſa Tai-ouan- fou 17900] Ohiua 

Anian Kivnichenw I 1,990 F 

The Philippines M al I 33,0 Spain 
The Molucca, or Clove iſles Victoria Fort, 'Ternate Duteh 
The Banda, or Nutmeg ifles|Lantor — Dutch | 
JAmboyna ) ſurrounding Amboyra 400 Dutch 
Celebes he Molucca { Macaffar —— 68.400 Dutch | 
Gilolo,&c. ) & Banda iſles J |Giiolo — 10,400 Dutch 4 
Borneo Borneo, Caytongee 228 000] All nations | 
The Sunda iſles > Sumatra, |Achen Bencoolen 129 o Engliſh and Dutch 
Java, &c. B.tavis, Bavtam 38.250 Dutch | 
Che Andaman&Nicobar ler Andaman, Nicchar All nations | 
Ceylon — — Candy —— 27,730] Dutch | 
. — All nations | 
Bombay — — Bombay — Eugliſh | 
he Kurile Mes, and thoſe i in the ſea of Kamtſchatka, lately dif | 
covered by the NRuſſi an. — —— — Roffia _ | 


* Georgia hath Inely put itlelf under the proteRion of Ruſſia. 
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SeruaTiON and ExTENT. 


Miles. Sq. Miles. - 


Leg 1000 and 46 eaſt longitude. 
— del between zr * 


OU N DED by the Black Sea and Cir caſſia on the 
Bouxnanies,] 3 North ; by Perſia on the Eaſt ; by Arabia and the 
Levant Sea, on the South ; ; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, and 
IRE SS Wo urope, on the Welt, 


Diviſions. Sub-diviſions. Chief Towns. 
1. Eyraca Arabic or Chaldea Baſſora and Bagdad. 
2. Diarbec, or Meſopotamia Diarbec, Orfa, &c. 


* 


3 3. Cuediſian or Aſſyria Mouſul and Betlis. 
4. Turcomania or Armenia Erzerum and Van. 
provinces are 
5- Georgia, including Men- Tei + 
grelia and Imaretta, and —— 
part of Circaſſia * 2 
1. Natolia Proper Burſa, Nici, Smyrna, 
Natolia, or the | 2 * 
Leffer Aſia, 4 2. Amaſaͤ— =— —_—_ rapezond, 
GS „„ —  -- © Abeootithe 
4. Caramania — — Satalia and Teraſſo. 


Aleppo, Antioch Da- 
Eaſt ofthe Le- } Syria, with Paleſtine, or the maſcus, Tyre, Sidon, 


vant Sea. Holy Land. Tripoli, Scanderoon, 
| and Jeruſalem. 
Mouvx rains. ] Theſe are famous in facred as well as profane writi 
The moſt are, Olympus, Taurus and Anti-taurus ; — 


and Ararat, Lebanon; and Hermon. 

Rivzzs.] The fame may be obſerved of the rivers, which are the Euph- 
rates, Tigris, Orontes, Meander, — Kara, and Jordan. 

Airs AnDCLIMATE.] Though both are delightful in the utmoſt degree, 
and naturally ſalubrious >the ned — yet ſuch is the equality 
with which the Author of nature has diſpenſed his benefits, that Turkey, 
both in Europe and Afia, is often viſited by ys, — 
to mankind — it takes place, but here doubly deftruRtive, from 
native indolence of the Turks, and their ious — 
n from uſing the proper precautions to them- 

ſelves againſt this calamity. | 

Soil anD ProODUCE.] As this country contains the molt fertile provinces 
of Aſia, I need fcarcely inform the reader that it produces all the luxuries 
of life in the utmoſt abundance, notwithſtanding the indolence of its owners. 
Raw filk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruitof every ſpecies, coffee, myrrh, frank- 
incenſe, and U * are ü 

4 culture, 
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culture, which is practiſed chiefly by Greek and Armenian Chriſtians. The 


olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, and dates, produced in theſe provinces, wi 
are highly delicious, and in ſuch WW that t they cot 1 the indabifants « of 
mere trifle, and it-is ſaid, in ſome p nothing. is often pr 
as large as a man's leg, and their grapes far exceed thoſe of other countries 
in largeneſs. In . neture has eee — 
hi perfection. Tl 
ANtMAL PRODUCTIONS zr The ſame may be ſaid of their animals, rei 
SEA AND LAND. The breed of » the Turkiſh and Arabian to 
horſes, the latter eſpecially, are valuable beyond any in the world, and have rit 
conſiderably improved that of the Engliſh. We know of no quadru me 
that are to theſe countries, but they contain all that are nec PO 
for the uſe of mankind. Camels are here in much requeſt, from their ſtrengt th, 
their agility, and, above all, their moderation in eating and drinking, w tra 
is greater than that of any other known animal. Their manufacture, bu 
po oof A Sdn ney Frags: os ome A by a mixture of fin 
camels hair and ſilk, though it is now often made with wool and filk. wh 
Their kids and ſheep are exquiſite eating, — are ſaid to furpaſa, in flavour co 
and taſte, thaſe of Europe; but their own butchers meat, beef particularly, x of 
is not ſo fine. tur 
As to birds, they have wild fowl in vaſt perfection; their oſtriches are the 
well known by their tallneſs, ſwiftneſs in running, and ſtupidity. The Ro- tlie 
man epicures prized no fiſh except lampreys, mullets and oyſters, but thoſe an 
that were found in Aſia. an! 
Marars AND MINERALS.) This country contains all the metals that are c 
to be found in the richeſt kingdoms and provinces in Europe; and its me- bo 


„ and baths exceed thoſe ma bombs known world. 


Or THE TURKS in EUROPE AN D ASIA. 


PorvULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, HE population of 
' CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. this great country is 
by no means equal either to its extent or fertility, nor have the beſt 
phers been able to aſcertain it, becauſe of the uncertainty of its limits. It 
certainly is not ſo great as it was before the Chriſtian æra, or even under the 
Roman emperors ; owing to various cauſes, and above all, to the tyranny 
under which the natives hve, and their polygamy, which is undoubtedly an 
enemy to population, as may be evinced from many reafons ; and particular- 
—— the Greeks and Armenians, among whom it — practiſed, are 
more prolific than the Turks, notwithſtanding the rigid ſub- 
d t by the latter. The plaguc is another cauſe 
of depopulation- The T emperor, however, — more ſubjects than 
any two European princes. 
- Aw to the inhabitants, they are ily well made and robuſt men ; 
when young, their complexions are fair, and their faces handſome ; their hair 
and eyes are black or dark brown. The women, when , are common- 
ly handſome; but they generally look old at thirty. In their , the 
Turks are rather bypocon driac, grave, ſedate, and paſſive ; ; but when agitat- 
ed by paſho.,, furious, raging, ungovernable ; big with difſimulation, jealous, 


ſuſpicious, and vindictive beyond conception ; in matters of tenacious, 
- ſuperſtitious, and moroſe. Though the generality ſeem of 
. r may | 
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who differ from them in religious matters, yet they are far from being devoid 
of ſocial affections for thoſe of their own religion. But intereſt is their ſu- 
2 good, and when that comes in competition, all ties of religion, con- 
guinity, or friendſhip, are with the generality ſpeedily diffolved. The 
morals of the Afiatic Turks are far preferable to thoſe of the 
They are hoſpitable to ſtrangers ; and the vices of avarice and inhumanity 
reign chiefly among their great men. They are likewiſe ſaid to be charitable 
to one another, and punctual in their dealings. Their charity and public ſpi- 
rit is moſt conſpicuous in their building caravanſeras, or places of entertain- 
ment, on roads that are deftitute of accommodations, for the refreſhment of 
poor pilgrims or travellers. With the {ame laudable view they ſearch out 
the beſt ſprings, and dig wells, which in thoſe countries are a luxury to 
— The Turks fit croſs-legged upon mats, not offy at their 
but in company. Their ideas, except what they acquire opium, are 
ſimple and confined, ſeldom reaching without the walls of their own houſes ; 
where they ſit converſing with their women, drinking coffee, ſmoking tobac- 
co, ar chewing opium. They have little curioſity to be informed of the ſtate 
of their own, or any other country. If a viſier, baſhaw, or other officer, is 
turned out, or ſtrangled, they ſay no more on the occaſion, than that 
there will be a new viſier or governor, ſeldom enquiring into the reaſon of 
the diſgrace of the former miniſter. They are perfect ſtrangers to wit 
and agreeable converſation. They have few printed books, and Fidom read 
any other than the Koran, and the comments upon it. Nothing is nego» 
ciated in Turkey without preſents ; and here juſtice may commonly be 
bought and fold. | | | 
The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and they ſup at five 
in the winter, and fix in the ſummer, and this is their principal meal. A- 
mong the great people, their diſhes are ſerved up one by one; but they have 
neither knife or fork, and they are not permitted by thcir religion to uſe 
gold or filver ſpoons. Their victuals are always high ſeaſoned. —Rice is the 
common food of the lower fort, and ſometimes it is boiled up with gravy ; 
but their chief diſh is pilan, which is mutton and fowl boiled to rags, 
and the rice being boiled quite dry, the ſoup is high ſeaſoned, and poured 
upon it. They drink water, ſherbet, and coffee; and the only debauch 
they know is in opium, which gives them ſenſations reſembling thoſe 
of intoxication. Gueſts of high rank ſometimes have their beards per- 
fumed by a female flave of the family. They are temperate and ſober 
from a priaciple of their religion, which forbids them the uſe of wine : 
though in private many of them indulge themſelves in the uſe of ſtrong li- 
quars, Their common falutation is by an inclination of the head, and 
tying their right hand on their breaſt. They in linen waiſtcoats 
and drawers, upon mattreſſes, and cover themſelves with a quit. Few or 
none of the confiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire have any notion of 
walking or riding either for health or diverſion. moſt religious among 
them find, however, ſufficient exerciſe when they conform themſelves to the 
* ablutions, prayers, and rites preſcribed them by Mahomet. 
heir active diverſions conſiſt in ſhooting at a mark, or tilting it with darts, 
at which they are very expert. Some of their great men are fond of huating, 
and take the field with numerous equipages, which are joined by thetr infer- 
iors ; but this is often done for political purpoſes, that they may know the, 
ſtrength of their dependents. Within doors, the cheſs or draught-board are 
their uſual amuſements ; and if they play at chance games they never bet 
money; that being prohibited by the Koran. 
X 4Y 2 Dass. 
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Dazss.] The men ſhave their heads, leavi a leck on the crown, and 


wear their beards long. They cover their with a turban, and never 
t it-off but when they ſleep. Their ſhirts are without collar or wriſt- 
„and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tie with a ſaſh, 
and over the veſt they wear a looſe gown ſomewhat ſhorter. Their breeches, 
or drawers, are of a piece with their ſtockings ; and inſtead of ſhoes they wear 
ſlippers, which they put off when they enter a temple or houſe; They ſuffer 
no Chriſtians, or other peeople, to wear white turbans. dreſs of the 
women differs little from that of the men, only they wear ſtiffened caps upon 
their heads with horns ſomething like a mitre, and wear their hair down. 
When they a abroad, they are ſo muffled up as not to be known 
by their — — Such of the women as are virtuous make no 
uſe of paint to heighten ther beauty, or to diſguiſe their complexion ; 
but they often tinge their hands and feet with henna, which gives them 
a deep yellow. men make uſe of the ſame expedient to colour 
their beards. » 
Maxzz14cts.] Marriages in this country are chiefly negociated by the 
ladies. When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pays down a ſum 
of money, a licence is taken out from the cadi, or proper magiſtrate, and the 
parties are married. The bargain 1s celebrated, as in other nations, with 
mirth and jollity ; and the money is generally employed in furniſhing the houſe 
of the young couple. They are not allowed by their law more than four 
wives, but they may have as many concubines as they can maintain. 


Accordingly, beſides their wives, the wealthy Turks keep a kind of ſeraglio of 
women ; but all theſe indulgences are ſometimes inſufficient to gratify their 


unnatural deſires. 
FunzxAaLls.] The burials of the Turks are decent. The ſe is at- 
tended by the relations, chanting from the Koran; and after being 


depoſited in a moſque (for ſo they their ang they are buried in a 
field by the iman or prieſt, who pronounces a funeral ſermon at the time of 


the interment. The male relations expreſs their ſorrow by alms and prayers ; 


the women, by decking the tomb on certain days with flowers and green leaves; 
and in mourning for a huſband they wear a particular head-drels, and leave 
off all finery for twelve months. | 
RELIGION. ] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, fo called from 
Mahomet the author of it; ſome account of whom the reader will find in the 
following hiſtory of Arabia, the native country of that impoſtor. The Turks 
profeſs to be of the ſect of Omar; but theſe are ſplit into as many ſectaries as 
their neighbours the Chriſtians. There is no ordination among their clergy ; 
— may be a prieſt that pleaſes to take the habit, and perform the 
functions of his order, and may lay down his office when he pleaſes. Their 
chief prieſt, or mufti, ſeems to have power in the ſtate. 
EcCcLE8tASTICAL INSTITUTIONS The "Turkiſh government having 
OF CHRISTIANS. - formed theſe.into part of its finances, 
they are tolerated where they are moit protitable ; but the hard{hips impoſed 
upon the Greek church are ſuch, as mult always diſpoſe that people to favour 
any revolution of goverameit. Conſtantinople, Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, are patriarchates; and their heads are — according as they 
ical authority over 


their votaries. The ſame may be ſaid of the Neſtorian and Armenian patria- 
rchs ; and every great city that can pay for the privilege, has its archbithop 
or biſhop. All male chriſtian 1 ion tax from ſeventeen years 
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LaxGUaGt.] The radical languages of this empire are the Sclavonian, 
which ſeems to have been the mother-tongue of the ancient Turks ; the Greek. 
modernized, but {till bearing a relation to the old language; the Arabic and 
the Syriac, a diale&t of which is ſtill ſpoken,—A ſpecimen of the modern 
Greek follows in their paternoſter. 


Pater hemas, apios iſo «es tos auranocus : hagiafthito to onoma ſou + ua eti he 
bafilia fou : to thelema ſou na genetex. uzon en te ge, 05 is ton ourancn © to: pam 
hemas doze hemas fſemeren : ks fi choraſe hemos ta crimata hemon tone, he hema.t 
fichoraſomes obinous apou © mas adetounks meu ternes hemais is 10 piraſmo, alla fafs.r 
hemas apo to Amen. x | 

* 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] . The Turks, till of late, profeſſed a 
ſovereign contempt for our learnaig. Greece, which was the native country 
of genius, arts, and ſciences, produces at preſent, befides Turks, numerous 
bands of Chriſtian biſhops, prieſts, and monks, who in general are as ignorant 
as the Turks themſelves, and are divided into various ablurd ſects of what they 
call Chriftianity. The education of the Turks ſeldom extends farther than read- 
ing the Turkiſh language, and the Koran, and writing a common letter. 
Some of them underitand aſtronomy, ſo far as to calculate the time of an 
eclipſe ; but the number of theſe being very ſmall, they are looked upon as 
extraordinary perſons. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, | Theſe are ſo various, that they 

BATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, have furniſhed matter for many 
voluminous publications, and others are appearing every day. . Theſe 
countries contained all that was rich and maguiticent in architecture and 
ſculpture ; and neither the barbarity of the "Turks, nor the depredations 
they have ſuffered from the Europeans, ſeem to have diminiſhed their 
number. They are more or leſs perfect, aceording to the air, foil, or 
climate, iu which they ſand, and all of them bear deplorable marks of neglect. 
Many of the fineſt temples are converted into Turkiſh moſques, or K 
churches, and are more disfigured than thoſe which remain in ruin. Amidit 
ſuch a plentitude of curioſities, all that can be done here is to ſelect ſome of 
the moit ſtriking ; and I ſhall begin with Balbec and Palmyra, which form 
the pride of all antiquity. : 

Balbec is fituated on a riſing plain, between Tripoli in Syria, and Damaſ- 
cus, at the foot of Mount Libanus, and is the Heliopolis of Calo Syria. 
Its remains of antiquity diſplay, according to the beit judges, the boldeſt 
plan that ever was attempted in architecture. The portico of the temple of 
Heliopolis is inexpreſſibly ſuperb, though disfigured by two Turkiſh towers. 
The hexagonal court behind it is now known only by the magnificence of 
its ruins. The walls were adorned with Corinthian plaiſters and Ratues, 
court of the ſame taite and grandeur. 


ology. 'Toſthe weſt of this temple is another, of à circular form, of 


the Corinthian and Ionic order, but disfigured with Turkiſh moſques and 
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houſes. The other parts of this ancient city are proportionably beautiful 


and ſtupendous. | | 

Various have been the conjectures concerning the fonnders of theſe im- 
menſe buildings. The inhabitants of Aſia aſcribe them to Solomon, but 
ſome make them ſo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. Perhaps they 
are of different æras; and though that prince and his ſucceſſors may have 
rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the boldneſs of their architecture, the beauty 
of their ornaments, and the ſtupendous execution of the whole, ſeem to fix 
their foundation to a period before the Chriſtian æra, but without mounting 
to the ancient times of the jews or Phœnicians, who ly knew little 
of the Greek ſtyle in building and ornamenting. B is at preſent a 


little city, encompaſſed with a wall. The inhabitants, who are about p |, 


in number, chiefly Greeks, live in or near the circular temple, in houſes 
built out of the ancient ruins. A free-ſtoite quarry, in the neighbourhood, 
furniſhed the ſtones for the body of the temple ; and one of the ftones, 
not quite detached from the bottom of the quarry, is 70 feet long, 14 
broad, and 14 feet five inches deep, and reduced to our meaſure is 1135 tons. 
A coarſe white marble quarry, at a greater diſtance, furniſhed the ornamen- 


tal parss. 

— or as it was called by the ancients, Tadmor in the Deſert, is 
fituated in the wilds of Arabia Petræa, about 33 __ of N. lat. and 200 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. It is approached through a narrow plain, 
lined as it were with the remains of antiquity ; and, opening all at once, 
the eye is preſented with the moſt ſtriking objects that are to be found in 
the world. The temple of the Sun lies in ruins ; but the acceſs to it is 
through a vaſt number of beautiful Corinthian columns of white marble, the 
grandeur and beauty of which can only be known by the plates of it, which 
have been drawn and publiſhed by Mr. Wood, who with his friends, paid it 
a viſit ſome years ago, purpoſely to preſerve ſome remembrance of ſuch a cu- 
riofity. As thoſe drawings, or copies from them, are now common, we muſt 
refer the reader to them, eſpecially as he can form no very adequate ideas 
of the ruins from a printed relation. Superb arches, amazing columns, a 
colonade extending 4000 feet in length, terminated by a noble mauſoleum, 


temples, fine porticos, periſtyles, intercolumniations, aud entablatures, all 


of them in the higheft ſtyle, and finiſhed with the moſt beautiful mate. 
rials, appear on all hands, but ſo diſperſed and disjointed, that it is impoſ- 
{ible from them to form an idea of the whole when perfect. Theſe ſtriking 
ruins are contraſted by the miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, who reſide in 
or near them. | e 
Nothing but ocular proof could convince any man, that ſo f a city, 
formerly 10 miles in circumference, could exiſt in the midft of what now 
are tracts of barren uninhabitable ſands. Nothing however is more certain 
than that Palmyra was formerly the capital of a great kingdom ; that it was 
the pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern world, and that its merchants 
dealt with the Romans, and the weſtern nations, for the merchandiſes and 
luxuries of India and Arabia. Its preſent altered ſituation, therefore, can 
be accounted for only by natural eauſes, which have turned the moſt fer- 
tile tracts into barren deſerts. The Aſiatics think that Palmyra, as well as 
Balbec, owes. its original to Solomon; and in this they receive ſome coun- 
tenance from ſacred hiſtory. In profane hiſtory it is not mentioned before 
the time of Marc Anthony; and its moſt ſuperb buildings are thought to 
becof the lower empire, about the time of Gallienus : Odenathus, laſt 
king of Palmyra was highly careſſed by that emperor, and even Ow 
| * 
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Auguſtus, His widow Zenobia reigned in great glory for ſome time, and 
Longinus, the celebrated critic was her ſecretary. Not being able to brook 
i i. v, ſhe declared war againſt the emperor Aurelian, who 
took her priſoner, led her in triumph to Rome, and butchered her prin- 


cipal nobility, and among others the excellent Longinus. He afterwards 
deſtroyed her city, and maſſacred its inhabitants, but expended large ſums 


out of Zenobia's treaſures in repairing the temple of the ſun, the majeſtic 
ruins of which have been mentioned. This it muſt be acknowledged is 
but a very lame account of that celebrated city; nor do any of the 
Palmyrene inſcriptions reach above the Chriſtian zra, though there can be 
no doubt but the city itſelf is of much higher antiquity. The em 
Juſtinian made ſome efforts to reſtore it to its ancient fplendor, hut without 
effect, for it dwindled by degrees to its preſent wretched ftate. It has been 
obſerved very juſtly, that its architecture and the proportions of its columns 
are by no means equal in purity to thoſe of Balbec. ? 
Nothing can be more futile, than. the boaſted antiquities ſhewn by the 
Greek and Armenian prieſts in and near Jeruſalem, which is well known 
to have been ſo often razed to the ground, and re-built anew, that no 
ſcene of our Saviour's life end ſuſſerings can be aſcertained ; and yet 
thoſe ecclefiaſtics ſubfiſt by their forgeries, and pretending to guide tra- 
vellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old and New Tellament. They 
are, it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, but the trade {till 


goes on, though much diminiſhed in its profits. The church of the Holy 


Sepulchre, as it is called, ſaid to be built by Helena, mother to Con- 
ſtantine the great, is {till ſtanding, and of tolerable good architecture; 
but its different diviſions and the diſpoſitions made round it are chiefly 
calculated to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers. Other churches built 
by the ſame lady are found in Paleſtine : but the country is ſo altered 
in its appearance and qualities that it 1s one of the moſt deſpicable of 
any in Alia, and it is in vain for a modern traveller to attempt to trace in it 
any veſtiges of the kingdom of David aud Solomon. But let a fertile 
country be under the frowns of heaven, and abandoned to tyranny and wild 
Arabs, it will in time become a deſert. Thus oppreſſion ſoon thinned the 
delicious plains of Italy; and the noted countries of Greece and Aſia the 
Leſs, once the glory of the world, are now nearly deſtitute of learning, arts, 
and people. | 6 
Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of the 
Mahometans. Their buildings are mean when compared to European 
houſes or churches ; and even the temple of Mecca, in point of archi- 
tecture makes but a ſorry appearance. though erected on the ſpot where 
the great prophet is ſaid to have been born. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was buried : ſo that the vaſt fums ſpent 
yearly by Mahemetan pilgrims, in viſiting thoſe places, are undoubtedly 
converted to temporal uſes. I ſhall not amuſe the reader with any ac- 
counts of the ſpot which is ſaid to have formed Paradiſe, and to have been 
ſituated between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, where there are ſome 
tracts which undoubtedly deſerve that name. The different runs, ſome of 
them inexprefſibly magnificent, that are to be found in thoſe immenſe re- 
gions, cannot be appropriated with any certainty to their ariginal founder : 
great is the ignorance ip which: they have been buried for thele thoutand 
years palt. It is indeed caſy to pronouuce whether the {tyle of their buil- 
dings be Greek, Roman, or Saracen ; but all other information must come 
from. their inſcriptions. | 2 
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The neighbourhoad of Smyrna {now called Ifmir) contams many va- 
loable antiquities. The ſame may be faid of Aleppo and a number of 
other places celebrated in antiquity, and now known only by 
obſervations. The feat of Old Troy cannot be diftingui by the 
ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its being oppoſite to the iſle of 
Tenedos, and the name of a brook, which the poets magnified into a 
wonderful river. A temple of marble built in honour of Auguſtus Czfar, 
at Milaſſo in Caria, and a few ſtructures of the fame kind, in the neigh- 
bourhood, are among the antiquities that are ſtill entire. Three thea- 
tres of white marble, and a noble cireus near Laodicen, now Latichea, 
have ſuffered very little from time or barbariſm ; and fome travellers 
think that they diſcern the ruins of the celebrated temple of Diana near 
Epheſus. | 

Cuikr crTIES, MOSQUES, Theſe are very numerous, and at the 

AND OTHER BUILDINGS * time very inſigniſicant, becauſe they 
have little or no trade, and are greatly decayed from their ancient gran- 
deur. Scanderoon ſtands upon the fit: of Old Alexandria, but it is now 


almoſt depopulated. Superb remains of antiquity are found in its neigh- 


bourhood. Aleppo, however, preſerves a reſpectable rank among the 
cities of the Aſiatic Turkey. It is ſtill the capital of Syria, and is ſupe- 
rior in its buildings and conveniences to moſt of the "Turkiſh cities. Its 
houſes, as uſual in the Eaft, confift of a large court, with a dead wall 
to the fircet, an arcade or piazza running round it, paved with marble, 
and an elegant fountain of the fame in the middle. and its fuburbs 
are ſeven miles in compafs, ſtanding on eight ſmall hills, on the higheſt 
of which the citadel or caſtle is erected, but of no great ſtrength. An 
old wall and a broad ditch, now in many places turned into gardens, ſur- 
rounded the city, which contains 235,000 inhabitants, of whom $30,000 are 
Chriftians and 5000 are Jews. It is furniſhed with moft of the conve- 
niences of life, excepting good water within the walls, and even that is 
ſupplied by an aquedu& diſtant about four miles, ſaid to have been erected 
by the empreſs Helena. The ftreets are narrow, but well paved with 
large ſquare ſtones, and are kept very clean. Their gardens are pleafant, 
bemg laid out in vineyards, olive, fig, and piſtachio trees ; but the country 
round is roug: and barren. Foreign merchants are numerous here, and 
tranſa& their buſineſs in caravanſeras or large ſquare buildings, containing 
their warehouſes, lodging rooms, and compting houſes. This city abounds 
in neat, and ſome of them magnificent moſques, public bagnios, which 
are very refreſhing, and bazars, or market-places, which are formed into 
long, narrow, arched or covered ftrcets, with httle ſhops, as in other parts 
of the Eaſt. Their coffee is excelleut, and conſidered by the Turks as a 
high luxury; and their ſweetmeats and fruits are delicious. European mer- 
chants live here in greater ſplendor and ſafety than in any other city of the 
Turkiſh empire, which is tpwing to particular eapitulations with the Porte. 
Coaches or carriages are not ufed here, but perſons of quality ride on 
horſeback with a number of ſervants before them, according to their rank. 
The Engliſh, French, and Dutch, have confals who are much reſpected, 
and appear abroad, the Englifh eſpecially, with marks of diftintion. 
The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants to ſleep 
in the open air, here, over all Arabia, and many other parts of the Eaſt, 
for which reaſon their houſes are flat on the top- This practice accounts, 
for the early acquaintance thoſe nations had with aſtronomy, and the metions 
of the heavenly bodies, and explains ſome parts of the holy ſcripture. = 
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he Turks are very uniform in their way of lving, this account. of Aleppo 

give the reader an idea of the other Turkiſh cities. 

dad, built upon the Tigris, not far it is ſuppoſed from the ſite 
of ancient Babylon, is the capital of the ancient Chaldea, and was the 
metropolis of the caliphate, under the Saracens, in the twelfth century. 
This city retains but few marks of its ancient grandeur. It is in the form 
of an irregular ſquare, and rudely fortified, but the conveniency of its 
fituation renders it one of the ſeats of the Turkiſh government, and it 
has ſtill a conſiderable trade, being annually viſited by the Symrua, Aleppo, 
and weſtern caravans. The 2 of Bagdad are generally large, built of 
brick and cement, and arched over ta admit the freer circulation of the air; 
many of their windows are made of elegant Venetian glaſs, and the ceilings 
ornamented with chequered work. Moſt of the houſes have alfo a court-yard 
before them, in the middle of which is a ſmall plantation of orange trees. 
The number of houſes is computed at 80,000, each of which pay an annual 
tribute to the Baſhaw, which is calculated to produce 300,000l. ſterling, 
Their bazars, in which their tradeſmen have their ſhops, are tolerably 
handſome, large, and extenfive, filled wita ſhops of all kinds of merchandiſe, 
to the number of 12,000. Theſe were erected by the Perſians, when th 
were in poſſeſſion of the place, as were alſo their bagnios, and amol 
every thing here worthy the notice of a traveller, In this city are five 
moſques, two of which are well built, and have handſome domes, covered 
with varniſhed tiles of ſeveral colours. Two chapels are permitted for 
thoſe of the Romiſh and Greek perſuaſions. On the north-weſt corner 
of the city ſtands the caſtle, which is of white ſtone, and commands 
the river, conſiſting of curtains, and baſtions, on which ſome large cannon 


are mounted, with two mortars in each baſtion ; but in the year 1779 they 


were ſo honey-combed and bad, as to be ſuppoſed not to ſupport one firing. 
Below the caſtle, by the water-fide, is the palace of the Turkiſh governor z 
and there are ſeveral ſummer-houſes on the river, which make a fine appear- 
ance. The Arabians, who inhabited this city under the caliphs, were re- 


- markable for the purity and elegance of their dialect. 


Ancient Aſſyria is now called the Turkiſh Curdiſtan, though part of 
it is ſubject to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan, the ancient Nine- 
veh, being now a heap of ruins. Curdiſtan is faid to be for the moft part 
cut out of a mountain, and 1s the reſidence of a viceroy, or beglerbeg. 
Orfa, formerly Edeſſa, is the capital of the fine province of Meſopotamia. 
It is now a mean place, and chiefly ſupported by a manufacture of Turkey 
leather. Mouſul is alſo in the ſame province, a large place ſituated 


on the weſt ſhore of the Tigris, oppoſite where Nineveh _—_— 


Georgia, or Gurgiſtan, now no longer ſubject to the Turks, is ws | 

= by Chriſtiane, a brave, warlike race of men. Their capit 
eflis, is a handſome city, and makes a fine appearance; all the houſes are 
of ſtone, neat and clean, with flat roofs, which ſerve as walks for the wo- 
men, but the ftreets are dirty and narrow; its inhabitants being about 
30, 00. It is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, by the fide of the river 
Kur, and is ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, except on the fide of the river. 
It has a large fortreſs on the declivity of the mountain, which is a place of 
refuſe for criminals and debtors, and the garriſon conſiſts of native Per- 
fians. There are thirteen Greek churches in Teflis, ſeven Armenian, and 
one Roman Catholic church: the Mahometans who are here have no 
moſques. In the neighbourhood of the city are many pleaſant houſes, and 
fine gardens. The Georgians in gay are by ſome travellers ſaid to be the 
4 hand- 
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handfomeft people in the world; and ſome think that they 
the practice of inoculation for the ſmalE-pox. They make nv feruple of fel- 


ling and drinking wines in their capital, and other towns ; and their valour has 
1 them many * ing liberties and privile Lately they have 


rmet an alliance with Ru 
czar of prince Solomon, ſovereign of Immeretta, a diſtri between the Caſpian 
and Black Seas, who is diſtinguiſhed from his ſubje&s (all of the Greek re- 
tgion) by riding on an als, and wearing boots. 

The ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, ſtill retain part of 
their former trade. Damaſcus is called Sham, and the approach to it by 
the river is exprefſively beautiful. It contains a fine moſque, which was 
formerly a Chriftian chutch. It ſtill is famous for its ſteel works, ſuch 
as ſword blades, knives, and the like ; the excellent temper of which is 
faid to be owing to a quality in the water. The inhabitants manufacture 
alſo thoſe beautiful filks, called damaſts, from their city, and carry on 2 
confiderable traffic ir raw and worked filk, roſe-water, extracted from the 
famous damaſk roſes, fruits, and wine. The neighbourhood of this city is ftill 
beautiful, eſpecially to the Turks, who delight in verdure and gardens. - Sidon, 
now Said, which likewiſe lies within the ancient Phenicia, has till ſome trade, 
and a tolerable harbour. 3 

Tyre, now called Sur, about 20 miles diſtant from Sidon, ſo famous for- 
merly for its rich dye, is now inhabited by ſcarcely any but a few miſerable 
fiſhermen, who live in the ruins of its ancient grandeur. There are ſtrong 
walls on the land fide, of ſtone, eighteen feet high, and ſeven broad. The 
circumference of the place is not more than a mile and a half, and Chriſtians 
and Mahometans make up the number of about 00. Some of the ruins of 
ancient Tyre are ſtill viſible. The pavements of the old city, Mr. Bruce tells 
us, he ſaw, and obſerves that they were 71 feet lower than the ground upon 
which the preſent city ſtands. Paſſing by Tyre (ſays our author, who de- 
ſerves much praiſe for ſome happy elucidations of ſcripture) I came to be a 
mournful witneſs of the truth of that prophecy, That Tyre the Queen of 
Nations ſhould be a rock for fiſhers to ary their nets on. Two wretched 
fiſhermen, with miſerable nets, having juſt given over their occupation with 
very little ſucceſs, I engaged them, at the expence of their nets, to drag in 
thoſe places, where they ſaid ſhell-fiſh might be caught, in hopes to have 
brought out one of the famous purple fiſh. I did not ſucceed, but in this I 
was, I believe, as lucky as the old fiſhers had ever been. The purple-fifh at 
Tyre ſeems to have been only a concealment of their knowledge of cochineal, 
as, had they depended upon the fiſh for their dye, if the whole city of Tyre 
apa to nothing elſe but fiſhing, they would not have coloured twenty yards 
of cloth in a year f. * 

Natolia, or Aſia Minor, comprehending the ancient 1 of Lydia, 
Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, or Amaſia; 
all of them territories celebrated in the Greek and Roman hiſtory, are now, 
through the Turkiſh indolence and tyranny, either forſaken, or a theatre of 
ruins. The ſites of ancient cities are {till diſcernible ; and ſo luxurious is 
nature in thoſe countries, that in many places ſhe triumphs over her for- 
lora condition. The fetiſh Turks cultivate no more land than maintains 
themſelves, and their gardens and ſummer-houſes fill up the tircuit of 
their moſt flouriſhing cities. The moſt judicious travellers, upon an at- 


* Ezek chap. XxX Vi, 5. 
+ Bruce's Travels, vel. 1. Ir trecudion, p- lx. , 4 
; tentive 
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tentive furvey of thoſe countries, fully vindicate all that has been ſaid by 
ſacred and profane writers of their beauty, ſtrength, fertility, and pop! 
tion. Even Paleſtine and Judza, the moſt deſpicable at preſent of all 
thoſe countries, lie buried within the luzuries of their own foil. The 
Turks ſeem partieularly fond of repreſenting it in the moſt dreadful 
colours, and have formed a thouſand falſehoods concerning it, which bei 
2 ed by ſome among ourſelves, have impoſed upon * 5 ; 
p 

Whether thoſe countries of Afia could ever be reſtored to their ancient 
grandeur, trade, and population, may be a queſtion with ſome ; but I 
apprehend that it — now be impoſſible (let the Turkiſh government 
be ever ſo beneficent) to divert commerce, without which attempts 
of that kind muſt be feeble, from its European channels. There can 
however, be no queſtion, that a government leis brutal and bigoted than 
that of the Turks, might make the natives a powerful as well as a happy 
people within themſelves. The misfartune is, that the Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and other ſeas of Chriſtians there, partake but too much of the 
Turkiſh ſtupidity. Though they are not ſuffered to wear white turbans, 
or to ride on horſeback, and are ſubjected to a thouſand indignities and 
miſeries, aud are even, in many places, far more numerous than their 
oppreſlars, yet ſo abje& is their . that they make no efforts for 
their own deliverance, and they are contented under all their mortifica- 
tions. If they are leſs indolent than their oppreſſors, it is becauſe they 
muſt otherwiſe ſtarve ; and they dare not enjoy even the property they 
acquire, leſt it ſhould be diſcovered to their tyrauts, who would conſider 
it as their own. 

CoMmmBRrce AND MANUFACTURES.] Theſe objects are little attended to 
in the Turkiſh dominions. The nature of their government deftroys that 
happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, 1 aud commerce; 
and ſuch is the debaſement of the human mind, when borne down by ty- 


ranny and oppreſſion, that all the great advantages of commerce, which na- 


ture has as it were thrown under the fect of the inhabitants by their ſitua- 
tion, are here totally neglected. The advantages of Tyre, Sidon, Alexan- 
dria, and all thoſe countries which carried on the commerce of the ancient 
world, are overlooked. They command the navigation of the Red Sea, 
which opens a communication to the ſouthern ocean, and preſents them with 
all the riches of the Indies. Whoever looks on a map of Turkey, muſt 
admire the ſituation of their capital, upon a narrow {trait that ſeparates Eu- 
rope fram Aſia, and communicates on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea, 
thereby opening a paſſage to all the European nations as well as the coalt of 
rica. The {ame ftrait, communicating northwards with the Black Sea, 

s a pallage, by means of the Danube aud other great rivers, into the 


interior parts of Germany, Poland, and Ruſſia. 


2 2 a 
The late reverend Dr. Shaw, peolefter at Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to have exa- 
mined that country with an uncommon degree of accuracy, and was qualified by the 
ſoundeſt ptuloſophy to make the moſt juſt ions, ſays, that were the Holy Land as 
well cultivated as in formas times, it would be more fertilc than the very beſt pacts of 
Syria and Phoenicia, becauſe the foil is generally much richer, and, every thing coolidered, 
yields larger crops Therefore the bar renneis, ſays be, of which ſome authors complain, 
does hot proceed from the natural unfruitfulneſs of the country, but from the ent of in- 
babitante, the indolence which prevails among the few who is it, aud the perpetual 
diſcerds and depredations of the perty princes who ſhare this country. ladecd tbe in- 
habitants can have but little inclinetion to cultivare the earth. la Paleſtine, fays Mr. 
Wood, we have often ſeen the boſbandman ſowing, aceompanicd by an armed friend, to 
his being robbed of the feed”. And, after all, whoever ſows, is uncertain whether 
ſhall ever ceap the harveſt; d 
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In this extenſive empire, where all the commodities neceffary for the 
largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, the Turks content 
themſelves with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather, and ſoap. The 
molt valuable of their commodities, ſuch as filk, a variety of drugs, and 
dying ſtuffs, they generally export without giving them much additional va- 
lue Fom their own labour. The internal commerce of the empire is ex- 
tremely ſmall, and managed entirely by Jews and Armenians. In their 
traffic with Europe, the Turks are altogether paſſive. The Engliſh, 
French, Dutch, and other Europeans, refort hither with their commodities, 
and bring back thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms. They ſeldom at- 
tempt any diſtant voyages, and are poſſeſſed of only a few coaſting veſſels 
in the Afiatic Turkey; their chief royal navy lying on the fide of Eu- 
rope. The inattention of the Turks to objects of commerce is perhaps the 
beſt ſecurity to their government. The balance of, power eſtabliſhed among 
the princes of Europe, and their jealouſies ot one another, ſecure to the Turks 
the poſſeſſion of countries, which, in the hands of the Ruſſians, or any active 
ſtate, might endanger the commerce of their neighbours, eſpecially their 
trade with India. 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.) The Turkiſh government is com- 
monly exhibited as a picture of all that is ſhocking and unnatural in arbi- 
trary power. But from the late accounts of Sir James Porter, who refided 
at the Porte in quality of ambaſſador from his Britannic majeſty, it appears 
that the rigours of that deſpotic government are confiderably moderated by 
the power of religion. For 2 in this empire there is no hereditary 
ſucceſſion to property, the rights of individuals may be rendered fixed and 
ſecure, by being annexed to the church, which is done at an inconſiderable 
expence. Even Jews and Chriſtians may in this manner ſecure the enjoy- 
ment of their lands to the lateſt poſterity; and ſo ſacred and inviolable has 
this law been held, that there is no inſtance of an attempt on the fide of the 
prince to treſpaſs or reverſe it. Neither does the obfervance of this inſtitu- 
tion altogether depend on the ſuperſtition of the Sultan ; he knows that 
any attempt to violate it would ſhake the foundations of his throne, which 
is ſolely ſupported by the laws of religion. Were he to treſpaſs theſe laws, 
he becomes an infidel, and ceaſes to be the lawful fovereign. The fame ob- 
ſervation extends to all the rules laid down in the Koran, which was de- 
ſigned by Mahomet both as a political code and as a religious ſyſtem. The 
laws there enacted, having all the force of religious prejudices to fupport 
them, are inviolable: and by them the civil rights of the Mahometans 
are regulated. Even the comments on this book, which explain the 
law where it is obſcure, or extend and complete what Mahomet had left im- 
perfect, are conceived to be of equal validity with the firſt inſtitutions of we 
propliet ; and no member of the ſociety, however powerful, can tranſgreſs 
them without cenſure, or violate them without puniſhment: 

The Afiatic Turks, or rather ſubje&s of the Turkiſh empire, who hold 
their poſſeſſions by 2 kind of military tenure, on condition of their ſerving 
in the field with a particular number of men, think themſelves, while they 
22 that agreement, almoſt independent of his majeſty, who ſeldom calls 

or the head or the eſtate of a ſubject, who is not an immediate ſervant of 
the court. The moſt unhappy ſubjects of the Turkiſh government, are thoſe 

who approach the higheſt dignities of ſtate, and whoſe fortunes are conſtant- 
1 ed to ſudden alterations, and depend on the breath of their maſter. 

here is a gradation of great officers in Turkey, of whom the vizier or 
prime miniſter ; the chiaya, ſecond in power to the dier; theres chend or 
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he ſecretary of ſtate, and the aga of the janizaries, are the moſt conſiderable. 
nt Theſe, as well as the mufti, or high prieſt, the baſhaws, or governors of pro- 
he vinces, the civil judges, and many others, are commonly raiſed, by their ap- 
nd plication and afliduity, from the meanelt ftations in lite, and are often the 
Va - children of Tartar or Chriſtian ſlaves taken in war. Tutored in the ſchool 
x. of adverſity, and arriving at pre-eminence through a thouſand difficulties and 
eir Hangers, theſe men are generally as diſtinguiſhed for abilities, as deficient in 
ſh, virtue. They poſſeſs all the diſſimulation, intrigue, and corruption, which 
es, often accompanies ambition in an humble rank, and they have a farther reaſon 
at- for plundering the people, becauſe they are uncertain how long they may pol- 
ſels feſs the dignities to which they are arrived. The adminiſtration of juſtice, 
Zu- therefore, is extremely corrupt over the whole empire ; but this proceeds 
the from the manners of the judges, and not from the laws of the kingdom, which 
Mg are founded upon very equitable principles. 

rks Revenues.] The riches drawn from the various provinces of this 
tive empire, mult be immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, and a va- 
heir riety of taxes which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other ſubjects, not 


of the Mahometan religion. The rich pay a capitation tax of zo ſhil- 
lings a year; tradeſmen 15 ſhillings, and common labourers 6 thillings 
and ten-pence half-penny. Another branch of the revenue ariſes from the 
annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other nations bordering upon Tur- 
key, but governed by their own princes and laws. All theſe, however, 
are trifling, when compared with the vaſt ſums extorted from the gover- 
nora of provinces, and officers of ſtate, under the name of preſents. 
"Theſe harpies, to indemnify themſelves, as we have already obſerved, exer- 
ciſe every ſpecies of oppreſſion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till, becoming 
* wealthy from the vitals of the countries and people they are ſent to govern, 
their riches frequently give riſe to a pretended ſuſpicion of diſloyalty cr 
miſconduct, and the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the crown. 
The devoted victim is ſuldom acquainted with the nature of the offence, or 
the names of his aceuſers; but without giving him the leaſt opportunity 
of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, with an imperial decree, to 
take off his head. The unhappy bafla receives it with the higheſt reſpec, 
utting it on his head, and after he has read it, ſays, * The will of God and © 
the emperor be done, or ſome ſuch expreſſion, teſtifying his entire reſigna- 
tion to the will of his prince. Then he takes the filken cord, which the 
officer has ready in his boſom, and having tied it about his own neck, and 
ſaid a ſhort prayer, the officer's ſervants throw him on the floor, and, drawing 
the cord ſtrait, ſoon diſpatch him; after which his head is cut off, and car- 

. ried to the court, 

a Forxces.] The militia of the Tarkiſh empire is of two ſorts : the firſt 
Where certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the other is paid 
out of the treaſury. "Thoſe that have certain lands, amount to about 
268,000 troopers, effective men. Belides theſe, there are alſo certain 
auxiliary forces raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire 3; as the 
Tartars, Walachians, Moldavians, and till of late, the Georgians, who 
are commanded by their reſpective princes. The Khan of the Crim Tar- 
tars, before his country was ſubjected to Ruſſia, was obliged to fur- 
niſh 100,000 men, and to ſerve in perſon, when the grand ſignior took the 
field. In every war, beſides the above forces, there are great numbers 
of volunteers, who live at their own charge, in expectation of ſucceeding 
the officers. Theſe adventurers, do not only promiſe themſelves an eftate 
if they ſurvive, but are taught, that if they die in war againſt the Chriſ- 


. 
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tians, they ſhall go immediately to The forces which receive 
their pay from the treaſury, are called the ſpahis, or horſe · guards, and are 
in number about 12,000 ; and the janizaries, or foot-guards, who are efteem- 
ed the beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh. armies, and on them they principally de- 
pend in an engagement. Theſe amount to about 25,000 men, who are 
quartered in and near Conſtantinople, They frequently grow mutinous, and 
have proceeded fo far ſometimes as to depoſe the fuitan, They are educat- 
ed in the ſcragho, and trained up to the exerciſe of arms from their infancy ; 
and there are not leſs than 100,000 foot ſoldiers, ſcattered over every p 
vince of the empire, who procure themſelves to be regiltered in this body, 
to enjoy the privileges of janizaries, which are very great, being ſubje& to 
no juriſdiction but that of their aga, or chief commander. . 

aus anND TITLES. ] The emperor's titles are ſwelled with all the pomp 
of eaſtern magniſicence. He is ſtyled by his ſubjects, the ſbadow f God, a 
God on earth, brother to the Sun and Moon, Diſpaſer of all earthly Crowns, 
Sc. The grand lignior's arms are, vert, a creſcent argent, creſted with a 
- turban charged with three black plumes of heron's quills, with this motto, 
Donee totum impleat arbem. 

CovrT au SERAaGL10.] Great care is taken in the education of the 
ouths who are deſigned tor the (tate, the army, or the navy; but they are 
feldom preferred till about 45 years of age, and they riſe by their merit. 
They are generally the children of Chriſtian parents, either taken in war, 
purchaſed, or preſents from their viceroys and governors of diltant provinces, 
the moſt beautiful, well made, and ſprightly children that can be met with, 
and are always reviewed and approved of by the grand ſignior, before they are 
ſent to the colleges or ſeminaries, where they are educated for employ- 
ments according to their genius or abilities. 

The ladies 4 the ſeraglio are a collection of beautiful young women, chief- 
ly ſent as preſents from the proviuces and the Greek iſlands, moſt of them 
the children of Chriſtian parents. The brave prince Heraclius, hath for 
ſome years paſt aboliſhed the infamous tribute of children of both ſexes, 
which Georgia formerly paid every year to the Porte. The number of wo- 
men a the harem, depends on the taſte of the reiguing monarch, Sultan 
Selim had 2000. Achmet had but goo, aud the preſent fultan hath 
nearly 1600. On their admiſſion they are committed to the care of old 
ladies, taught to ſew and embroider, muſic, danciug, and other accompliſh- 
ments, and furniſhed with the richeſt clothes and ornaments. They all ſleep 
in {ſeparate beds, and between every filth there is a preceptreſfs Their chief 
granen is called Katon Kiaja, or governeſs of the noble young ladies. 

here is not one ſervant among them, for they are obliged to wait on one 
another by rotation; the lait that is entered ferv<s her who preceded 
and herſelf, Theſe ladies are ſcarcely ever ſuft-red to go abroad, exe 
when the grand-lignior removes from one place to another, when a troop of 
black eunuchs conveys them to the boats, which are incloſed with lattices and 
linen curtains ; and when they go by land they are put into cloſe chariots, 
and ſignals are made at certain diſtances, to give notice that none approach 
the roads through which they march. Among the emperor's attendants 
are a number of mutes, who act and converſe by ſigns with great quickneſs, 
and ſome dwarfs who are exhibited for the diverſion of his majeſty. 

Osten AnD PROGRESS OF THE TuUrkgs.)] It has been the fate of the 
more ſouthern and fertile parts of Aka, at diflerent periods, to be conquered 
by that warlike and hardy race of men, who inhabit. the vaſt country, known 


| bo the ancients by the name of. Scythia, and among the moderne by that of 


Tartary 
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Tartary. One tribe of theſe people, called Turks or Turcomans, which 
name ſignifies zoanderers, extended its conqueſts under various lenders, and 
during ſeveral centuries, from the ſhore of the Caſpian to the ſtrait of the Dar- 
2anelles. Being long reſident in the capacity of body guards, about the 
courts of the Saracens, they embraced the doctrine of Mahomet; and ated 
for a long time as mercenaries in the armies of contending princes. Their 
chief refidence was in the neighbourhood of mount Caucaſus, from whence 
they removed to Armenia Major, and after being employed as mercenaries by 
the fultans of Perſia, they ſeized that kingdom, about the year 1037, and 
ſpread their ravages over all the neighbouring countries. Bound by their 
religion to make converts to Mahometaniſm, they never were without a 
pretence for invading and ravaging the duminions of the Greek em 

and were ſometimes commanded by very able generals. Upon the declen- 
fion of the caliphate or empire of the Saracens, they made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Paleſtine ; and the viſiting the Holy City of Jeruſalem, being then 
part of the Chriſtian exercifes, in which they had been tolerated by the Sar- 
acens, the turks laid the European pilgrims under ſuch heavy contributions, 
and exerciſed ſuch horrible cruelties upon the Chi iſtian inhabitants of the 
country, as gave rife to the famous Cruſades, which we Rave mentioned more 
fully in the Introduction. : 

It unfortunately happened, that the Greek emperors were generally more 
jealous of the progreſs of the Chriftians than the Turks; and though, after 
oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriftian kingdom was erected at Jeruſalem 
under Godfrey of Bouillon, neither he nor his fucceſſors were poſſeſſed of 
any real power of maintaining it. The Turks about the year 1299, had 
extended their dominions on every ſide, and poſſeſſed themſelves, under Oth- 
man, of ſome of the fineſt provinces in Aſia, of Nice, and Pruſa in Bithynia, 
which Othman made his capital, and, as it were, firft embodied them into a na- 
tion; hence they took the name of Othmans from that leader; the appellation 
of Turks, as it fignifies in the original, wanderers, or banifted men, being 
confidered by them as a term of reproach. Othman, is to be ſtyled the 
founder of the Turkiſh empire, and was fucceeded by a race of the moſt war- 
like princes that are mentioned in hiſtory. About the year 1357, they 

ed the Helleſpont, and got a footing in Europe, and Amurath ſettled the 

t of his empire at Adrianople, which he took in the year 1360 : under 
him the order of Janizaries was eftablifhed. Such were their conquetts, that 
Bajazet I. after conquering Bulgaria, and defeating the Greek emperor 
Sigiſmund, laid ſiege to Conftantinople, in hopes of fubjecting all the Greek 
empire. His greatneſs and infolence provoked Tamerlane, a Tartarian 
prince, who was juſt then returned from his eaſtern conqueſts, to declare war 
agamft him. A decifive battle was * between thoſe rival coaquerors, 


In Natolia, in the plain where Pompey defeated Mithridates, when Bajazet's 


army was cut in pieces, and he himſelf taken priſoner, and ſhut up in an iron 
„where he ended his life. 

e ſucceſſors of Tamerlane, by declaring war againft one another, left 
the Turks more powerful than ever: and though their career was checked 
by the valour of the Venetians, Hungarians, and the famous Scanderbeg, a 
prince of Epirus, they gradually reduced the dominions of the Greek ems 

erors; and, after a long ſiege, Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople in 1453. 
us, after an exiſtence of ten centuries, from its firſt commencement under 
Conſtantine the Great, ended the Greek empire; an event which had been 
long forcfeen, aud was owing to many cauſcs ; the chief was the total de- 


generacy 
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generacy of the Greek emperors themſelves, their courts and families z and 
the diſlike their ſubjects had to the popes, and the weſtern church, one of the 
patriarchs declaring publicly to a Romiſh legate, that he would rather ſee 
a turban than the pope's tiara upon the great altar of Conſtantinople.” But 
as the Turks, when they extended their conqueſts, did net exterminate, 
but reduced the nation, to ſubjection, the remains of the ancient Greeks 
ſtill exift, as we have already obſerved, particularly in Conſtantinople, and the 
neighbouring iſlands, where, though under grievous oppreſſions, they proteſs 
Chriſtianity under their own patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jeruſalem; and the Armenians have three patriarchs, who are 
richer than thoſe of the Greek church, on account of their people being 
richer and more converſant in trade. It is ſaid that the modern Greeks, 
though pining under the tyrannical yoke of the Turkiſh government, Kill 
preſerve ſomewhat of the exterior appearance, though nothing of the inter- 
nal principles which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors. 

The conquelt of Conſtantinople was followed by the ſubmiſſion of all 
Greece ; and from this time the Turks have been looked upon as an Eu- 
ropean power. | 

Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet II. who carried on 
war againft the Hungarians and Venetians, as well as the Perſians and Egypt- 
ians. Bajazet falling ill of the gout, became indolent, was harraſſed by family 
differences, and at latt, by order of his ſecond ſon, Selim, he was poiſoned by 
a Jew phyfician. Selim afterwards ordered his eldeſt brother, Achmet, to be 
ſtrangled, with many other princes of the Othman race. He defeated the 
Perſians and the prince of Mount Taurus; but being unable to penetrate into 
Perſia, he turned his arms againſt Egypt, which, after many bloody battles, 
he annexed to his own dominions, in the year 1517, as he did Aleppo, An- 
tioch, Tripoli, Damaſcus, Gaza, and many other towns. 

He was ſucceeded, in 1520, by his ſon, Soliman the Magnificent ; who, 
taking advantage of the differences which prevailed among the Chriſtian 
powers, took Rhodes, and drove the knights from that Iſſand to Malta, which 
was given them by the emperor Charles V. The reign of Soliman, after 
this, was a continual war with the Chriſtian powers, and generally ſucceſsful, 
beth by fea and land. He took Buda the metropolis of Hungary, at that 
time, and Bclgrade, and carried off near 2e0,000 captives, A. D. 1526, and 
two years afterwards advanced inte Auſtria and hefieged Vienna, but retired 
on the approach of Charles V. He miſcarried alſo in an attempt he made to 
take the iſle of Malta. This Soliman is looked upon as the greateſt prince 
that ever filled the throne of Othman. 

He was ſucceeded, in 1566, by his ſon Selim II. In his reign, the Turk- 
iſh marine received an irrecoverable blow from the Chriſtians, in the battle of 
Lepanto. This defeat might have proved fatal to the Turkiſh power, had the 
blow been purſued by the Chriſtians, eſpecially the Spaniards. Selim, how- 
ever, took Cyprus from the Venetians, and Tunis in Africa, from the Moors: 

he was ſucceeded, tu 1575, by his ſon Amurath III. who forced the Per- 
fians to cede 'Tauris, Teflis, and many other cities, to the Turks. He like- 
wile took the important fortreſs of Raab, in Hungary; and in 1593, he 
was ſucceeded by Mahomet III. The memory of his prince is diſtnguiſh- 
ed by his ordering nineteen of his brothers to be ſtrangled, and ten of his 
father's concubines, who were ſuppoſed to be pregnant, to be thrown into 
the ſca. He was often unſucceſsful in his wars with the Chriſtians, and died 
of the plague in 1604. Though his ſucceſſor Achmet was beaten by the 
Perfians, yet he forced the Auſtrians to a treaty in 1606, and to conſent” _=_ 
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he ſhould keep what he was poſſeſſed of in 1 Ofman, a prince 
of great e but no more than fixteen years age, being unſucceſÞ 
ful againſt the Poles, was put to death by the janizaries, whoſe power 
he intended to have reduced. Morad IV. fuc in 1623, and took 
Bagdad from the Perfians. His brother, Ibrahim. ſucceeded him in 1640; 
a worthleſs inactive prince, and ſtrangled by the janizaries in 1648. His 
ſucceſſor, Mahomet IV. was excellently well ſerved by his grand vizier, 
Cuperli. He took Candia from the Venetians, after it had been befieged for 
thirty years. This conqueſt coſt the Venetians, and their allies, $0,000 men, 
and the Turks, it is ſaid, 180,000. A bloody war ſucceeded between the 
1 and the Turks, in which the latter were ſo ſucceſsful, that they 
laid fiege to Vienna, but were forced (as has been already mentioned) to 
raiſe it with t Yols, by John Sobieſki, king of Poland, and other Chriftian 
generals. omet was, in 1687, ſhut up in priſon by his ſubjects, and ſue- 
ceeded by his brother, Soliman II. f 
The Turks continued unſucceſsful in their wars during this reign, and that 
of his brother and ſucceſſor, Achmet II. but Muſtapha II. who mounted the 
throne in 1694, headed his armies in perſon, and after ſome briſk campaigns, 
he was defeated by prince Eugene : and the peace of Carlowitz, between the 
Imperialiſts and Torts, was concluded in 1709. Soon after, Muftapha was 
depoſed, his mufti was beheaded, and his brother Achmet III. mounted the 
throne. He was the prince who gave ſhelter at Bender, to Charles XIL. of 
Sweden; and ended a war with the Ruffians, by a peace concluded at Pruth. 
When the Ruffian army was ſurrounded without hope of „the Czarina 
inclined the grand vizier to the peace, by a preſent of all the money, plate, 
and jewels that were in the army, but the Ruſſians delivered up to the "Turks, 
Aſoph, Kaminieck, and Paiganrog, and to evacuate Po He had 
afterwards a war with the Venetians, which alarmed all the Chriſtian 
The ſcene of action was tranſlated to Hungary, where the Imperial general, 
ince Eugene, gave ſo many repeated defeats to the infidels, that they were 
— to conclude a diſgraceful peace at Paſſarowitz, in 1718. An unfor- 
tunate war with the Perſians, under Kouli Khan, ſucceeding, the po ulace 
demanded the heads of the vizier, the chief admiral, and { , which were 
accordingly ſtruck off; but the ſultan alſo was depoſed, and Mahomet V. 
advanced to the throne. He was unſucceſsful in his wars with Kouli Khan, 
and at laſt obliged to recogniſe that uſurper as king of Perſia, He was, after 
that, engaged in a war with the Imperialiſts and Ruſſians ; againſt the former 
he was victorious ; but the ſucceſſes of the latter, which threatened Conftantin« 
2 itſelf, forced him to agree 40 a haſty treaty with the emperor, and after 
that, another with the Ruſſians, which was greatly to his advantage. Maho- 
met died in 1754- | = 
He was ſucceeded by his brother Oſman III. who died in 1757, and was 
ſucceeded by his brother, Muſtapha III. who died on the 21k of January, 
wh engaged in an unfucceſsful war with the Ruffians, of which 
ſome account has been already given in the hiſtory of that country, In t 
courſe of this war, a conſiderable Ruſſian fleet was fitted out, which ſet | 


from the Baltic, with a view of ſhaking the remote parta. of the Archipela 
This fleet having arrived at Minorca, from thence in the begiuning 


of February 17 70, and ſhaped its courſe for the Morea. Count Orlow, hay. 
ing debarked ſuch land forces as he had with him at Maina, which lies a Ii 
to the weſtward of cape Metapan, and about 50 miles ta the ſouth welt © 
Mifitra, the ancient Sparta; the Mainotes, deſcendants of the Lacedz- 
mpnians, and who fill poſſeſſed the country of their anceſtors, under ſubjec. 
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joined the Ruſſians by thouſands, from their averſion to the tyranny of the 
urks. The other Greeks immediately followed their example, or rather 


| only waited to hear of the arrival of the Ruſſians, to do what they bad long 


intended; and the whole Morea ſeemed every where in motion. The open 
country was quickly over-run, and Miſitra, Arcadia, and feveral other places, 
as ſpeedily taken, while the Ruſſian ſhips, that had been ſeparated, or that put 
into Italy, arrived ſucceſſively, and landed their men in different quarters, 
where every ſmall detachment ſoon ſwelled into a little army, and the Turks 
were every where attacked or intercepted. In the mean time, the Greeks 
gave the utmolt looſe to their revenge, and every where ſlaughtered the Turks 
without mercy ; and the rage and fury with which the inhabitants of the 
continent were ſeized, extended itſelf to the iſlands, where alſo the Turks 
were maſſacred in great numbers. They were, indeed, unable to make head 
againſt the Ruſſians and Greeks in the field: their only protection was found 
within the fortreſſes. The malcontents had ſo much increaſed fince the firſt 
debarkation of the Ruſſians, that they inveſted Napoli de Romania, Corinth, 
and the caſtle of Patras, with ſeveral other places of leſs note. But whilſt 
they were employed in theſe enterprizes, an army of thirty-thouſand men, 


compoſed chiefly of Albanians and Epirotes, entered the Morea, commanded - 


by Seraſkcier, Baſha of Boſaia. This Turkiſh general recovered all the north- 
ern part of the peninſula, as ſoon as he appeared in it; and all the Greeks 
that were found in arms, or out of their villages, were inſtantly put to death. 
The Ruſſians were now driven back to their ſhips ; but about the ſame time, 
another Ruſſian ſquadron, commanded by admiral Elphinſtone, arrived from 
England to reinforce count Orlow's armament. The Turkiſh fleet alſo ap- 
peared, aud an obſtinate engagement was fought in the channel of Scio, 
which divides that iſland from Natolia, or the Leſſer Aſia. The Turkiſh 
fleet was conſiderably ſuperior in force, conſiſting of fifteen ſhips of the 
line, from ſixty to ninety guns, beſides a number of chebeques and gallies, 
amounting in the whole to near thirty fail ; the Ruſſians had only ten ſhips of 
the line, and five frigates. Some of the ſhips engaged with great reſolution, 
while others on both fides found various cauſes for not approaching ſuffici- 
cently near. But Spiritof, a Ruſſian admiral, encountered the captain pacha, 
in he Sultana, of ninety guns, yard-arm and yard-arm ; they 2 ht with 
the greateſt fury, and at length run ſo cloſe, that they locked 3 to- 
gether with grappling-irons and other tackling. In this ſituation, the Ruſ- 
lians, by wg hand-granades from the tops, ſet the 'Turkiſh ſhip on fire, 
and as they could not now be diſentangled, both ſhips were in a little time 
equally in flames. Thus dreadfully circumſtanced, without a poſſibility of 
ſuccour, they both at length blew up with a moſt terrible exploſion. The 
commanders and principal officers on both ſides were moſtly ſaved; but the 
crews were almoſt totally loſt. The dreadful fate of theſe ſhips, as well as the 
danger to thoſe that were near them, produced a kind of pauſe on both 
ſides ; after which the action was renewed, and continued till night without 


any material advantage on either fide. When it became dark, the Turkiſh 


fleet cut their cables, and run into a bay on the coaſt of Natolia: the Ruſ- 
Gans ſurrounded them thus cloſely pent up, and in the night ſome fire ſhips 
were ſucceſsfully conveyed among the Turkiſh fleet, by the intrepid beha- 
viour of lieutenant Dugdale, an Engliſhman in the Ruſſian ſervice, who, 
though abandoned by. his crew, himſelf directed the operations of the 
fire-ſhips. The fire took place ſo effectually, that in five hours the whole 
lect, except one man of war and a few galles that were towed off by the 
Ruſſians, was totally deſtroyed ; after whieh. entered the harbour, and 


that protected it, with 
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Tack ſucceſs, that a ſhot having blown up the powder magazine in the lat- 
ter, both were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. Thus was there ſcarcely a veſ- 
tige left at nine o'clock, of a town, a caſtle, and a fine fleet, which had been 

in exiſtence at one the ſame morning. | : 
Some of the principal military trantaAtions by land, in the war between 
Ruſſia and Turkey, having been already noticed in our account of the 
former empire we ſhall here only add, that after a moſt unfortunate war 
on the fide of the Turks, peace was at length concluded between them and 
the Ruffians, on the 21| of July, 1774, a few months after the acceſſion 
of Achmet IV. The emperor, Muſtapha III. left a fon, then only in 
his 13th year z but as he was too young to manage the reins of govern- 
ment in the then critical fituation of the Turkiſh affairs, Muſtapha ap- 
pointed his brother, the late emperor, to ſucceed him in the throne : and 
to this prince, under the ſtrongeſt terms of recommendation, he confided 
the care of his infant ſon. 

The perſeverance of the Turks, ſupplied by their numerous Aſiatic 
armies, and their implicit ſubmiſſion to their officers, rather than an ex- 
cellency in military diſcipline or courage in war, have been the great 
ſprings of thoſe ſucceſſes which have rendered their empire ſo formidable. 
The extenſion, as well as duration of their empire, may indeed be in 
ſome meaſure owing to the military inſtitution of the Janizaries, a corps 
originally compoſed of children of ſuch Chriſtian parents as could not 
pay their taxes. Theſe being collected together, were formed to the excr- 
ciſe of arms under the eyes of their officers in the feraglio. They were 

y in number about 40,000 ; and fo excellent was their diſcipline, 
that they were deemed to be invincible : and they ſtill continue the — 
of the Turkiſh armies; but the Ottoman power is in a declining ſtate. 
The political ſtate of Europe, and the jealouſies that ſublilt among its 
princes, is now the ſureſt baſis of this empire, and the principal reafon 
why the fineſt provinces in the world are ſuffered to remain any longer in 
the poſſeſſion of theſe haughty infidels. 

Notwithſtanding the peace which was eſtabliſhed in 1774, between Ruſſia 
and the Porte, various — of diſcord having been left open, very little 
tranquillity could ſubſiſt between them. For an account of theſe we refer 
our readers to our hiſtorical narrative of the former empire. Towards the 
latter end of the year 1786, the Turks ſeem to have adopted a regular ſyſt- 
em of indirect hoftility againſt Ruſſia, who was continually making ſuch en- 
croachments, as made the Turks refolve to tempt again the fortune of war. 
Scarce had the empreſs returned from the ſplendid journey which ſhe made 
to Cherſon, before a declaration of Turkiſh hoſtilities was announced at 
Peterſburg. What part the emperor of Germany would take in this war 
was not at firft known. The capriciouſneſs of his character kept the ſpirit 
of curioſity in ſuſpence for ſome little time, but he ſoon declared himſelf 
determined to fupport all the claims which Ruſſia had upon the Porte. 

Inſtead of being diſheartened at the formidableneſs of the confederacy 
that had broken out againſt them, the Turks applied themſelves with 
redoubled ardour to prepare for reſiſtance. But an event that ſeems 
greatly to have contributed to the bad ſucceſs, experienced by the creſcerit 
in the year 1789, was the death of Achmet the Fourth, grand figuior, on 
the th of April. | 

This prifice, if we make ſuitable allowances for the diſadvantages under” 
which he laboured, as a deſpotic monarch and the r * of his country, 
may be allowed to poſſeſs ſome claim to toleration. He filled the throne of 
| without reflecting diſgrace upon human nature. is temper 

5 A2 | Appears 
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„ He nat only Selim his 
nephew, ſon of the late * to live, but even publiely 2 9 7 
Him for his ſucceſſor. His reign was not ſtained with ſo many — 
murders, as thoſe of his predeceſſors, nor did he think it at all n 

a diſgraced miniſter ſhould part at once with his office and his life. He wr. 
| ered his countrymen to improve by the arts and military diſcipline of Europe. 
Yſſouf, his prime miniſter, during the three laſt years of his life, though by 
no means conſiſtently great, mult be allowed to deſerve our applauſe ; 
will be better known. to poſterity as the patron of the Turkiſh . of 
the Eneyclopedie, than as the victorious and ſkilful rival of the Auſtrian 

arms in the Bannat of Tranſylvania. 

1 died at the unenterprizing age of ſixty. four, and Selim the Third 
ſucceeded at twenty-eight. In the vigour of youth he thought it neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſomething extraordinary, and at firſt purpoſed to 

t himlelf at the head f his forces. He was eaſily, as might be expected 

m his effeminate education, diſſuaded from this raſh and ridiculous project. 
But he conceived that at leaſt it became him to diſcountenance the mimfters 


of his predeceſſor, to confound their plans, and reverſe all their 8 | 


Theſe miniſters bad acquired in ſome degree the confidence of thoſe 
acted under their command; aud it appeared in the fequel that the fantaſtic 
ſplendour of a new and juvenile ſovereign, could not compenſate for the cap- 
ricious and arbitrary changes with which his acceſſion was accorapanied. 

In the year 1788 Choczim ſurrendered to the arms of Ruſſia, as will be 
found in the hiſtory of that country and Ockzacow was taken by ſtorm ; 
on the 12th of September, 1789, the Auſtrian forces ſat down before Bel- 
grade, and with that good fortune which ſeemed almoſt conſtantly to attend 

preſent ann. he marſhal Laudohn. The place, together with its 
numerous garriſon, ſurrendered, after a vigorous reſiſtance, on the 8th of 
October. The reſt of the campaign was little elſe than a ſucceſſion of the 
moſt important ſucceſſes; and a circumſtance that did not little contribute 
to this, was the ſyſtem adopted by the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, of ſuffering 
the Turkiſh troops to march out of the ſeveral places they garriſoned without 
moleſtation. Buchareſt, the capital of Walachia, fell —— oppoſition in- 
to the hands of prince Cobourg ; while Akerman on the Black a was re- 
duced b the Rios and | Bender ſurrendered to prince Potemkin, not 
without alpicion of ſiniſter practices, on the 15th of November. One only 
check preſented itſelf to the allied arms. The garriſon of Orſova diſplayed 
the moſt inflexible conſtancy, and marſhal Laudohn was obliged to raiſe the 
lege of this in the middle of December, after having {at down before 
it fora of ſix weeks. In a {hort time after the ſiege was renewed, and 
Orſova was reduced the 16th of April, 1790. 
After the reduction of Orſova, the war was carried on with languor on the 
of Auſtria; and in the month of June a conference was agreed upon at 
Piichenbach, at which the miniſters of Pruſſia, Auftria, England, and the 
. United Provinces aſſiſted, and at which alſo an envoy from Poland was oc- 
cafionally preſent. After a negociation, which continued till the 17th of 
Augutt, it was agreed that a peace ſhould be concluded between the king of 
and — Prove I 
encral ſurrender of all the co aqueſts made by the former, retaining 
— as a ſecurity till the — ſnould accede to the terms of — 


ment, when it was allo to be reftored. nxt oh term of ge 
fia gave vp the Belgic provinces, and even promiſed his aſſiſtance in reducing 
r 


| The king of Prata was Iefa fuccelafl in bis mediation with Rufe, El 
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therine had not, like Leopold; an imperial crown at ftake, which, unſubſtan- 
tial as it is, has always its charms with thoſe who are educated in the habitual 
adoration of rank and dignities. Her conqueſts alſo, on the 6de of Turkey, 
were too important to be eaſily relinquiſhed ; and ſhe conſidered her dignity 
attacked by the inſolent ſtyle of Pruſſian mediation. The ſubſtance of her 


| anſwer to the Pruffian memorial was therefore. That the empreſs of 


Ruſſia would make peace and war with whom ſke pleaſed, without the in- 
terference of any foreign power.” 

The campaign of 1791 opened, on the part of Ruſſia, with the taking of 
Maczin, on the 4th of April, by prince Gallitzin; and in a ſubſequent victory, 
on the 12th, by the ſame general, in the neighbourhood of Brailow, the 
Turks loft not leſs than 4000 men, and upwards of 100 officers befides many 
Pieces of cannon. On the 14th the Ruſſian arms experienced a check, by 
which they loſt about 700 men, ànd were obliged to relinquiſh the intention 
of beſieging Brailow. After reinforcing this place, the vizir proceeded to 
the banks of the Danube near Siliſtria ; and by means of a bridge, which he 
threw acroſs the river, his advanced poſts were enabled to make incurſions 
on the oppoſite fide. The ability of the vizir, and the valour of the Turks, 
were however exerted in vain agnlt the diſcipline and experience of Euro- 
pean armies. In the month of June, 15,000 Turks were defeated by a party 
of cavalry under general Kutuſow. On the zd of July the fortreſs of Anape 
was taken by Gudowitſch, and the garriſon, to the amount of 6000 
men, made priſoners. This event was followed ou the gth of the ſame month 
by a fignal victory which prince Repuin obtained near Maczin over a body 

70,000, the flower of the Turkiſh army. The Ottomans left upwards of 
40 dead upon the field of battle, and loſt their entire camp equipage, cole 
ours, and 30 pieces of cannon. The Ruſſians are ſaid to have loſt only r50 
men killed, aud between 2 and 300 wounded, bY 

While the war was thus vigorouſly carried on, the mediating powers were 
not inactive. Great Britain and Pruſſia, in particular, declared themſelves 
determined to ſupport the balance of Europe, and to force the empreſs to 
peace upon the balis of a ffatts quo. Of the interference of Britain in this 
diſpute, we have treated more largely in another place. To the firſt appl'- 
cations of the Engliſh miniſter, the empreſs anſwered in nearly the ſame terms 
in which ſhe had before replied to the memorial of Pruſſia That the Bri- 
tiſh court would not be permitted to dictate the terms of peace.” ln the 
courſe of the negociation, however, her dem̃ands became more moderate; 
and as the northern powers, and particularly Denmark, began to exert them- 
ſelves for the prevention of hoſlilities, ſhe confined her views to the poſſeſſion 
of Oczakow, with the diſtrict extending from the Bog to the Nieſter, and 
even then providing for the free navigation of the latter river. The negocia- 
tion was protracted to the 11th of Augult, when at length peace was con- 
cluded between the Czarina and the Porte, ucarly upon theſe terms; - terme 
which, conſidering the ill ſucceſs of the war, cannot be accounted very diſ- 
advantageous to the Porte, who have loſt a fortreſs more uſeful for the purpoſe 
of annoying Ruſſia, than for defending their owa territories ; but · certainly 
of conſiderable importance to Ruſſia, which, by this ceſſion has ſecured the 

aceable enjoyment of the Crimea. Peace was probably more defirable ta 


Ruſſia at this pexiod as the Poles had taken an opportunity of —— 
themſelves from the ignominious yoke which Ruſſia had impoſed upon . 


It is computed that in the laſt war Turkey loſt 200,000 ſoldiers ; Ruſſia 
190,000 ; the Auſtrians, who fell in battle, or in the unhealthy marſhes, are 
ſuppoſed to exceed 130, 00. | ; 
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Selim III. grand fignior, born in 156 f ; ſucceeded to the throne of Tur- 
key on the death of his uncle, the late ſultan, April 6, 178g. Ws N 

No event of any conſequence has ſince happened in the Turkiſh empire till 
the year 1798 when the French among other mad and ambitious project add- 8 
ed to the number the plan of inyading Egypt. This unytovoked inſult rouſed 
the Turkiſh government from the indifference and with which they 
had regarded the conteſt of the European powers, and they determined to 
make vigorous preparations for repelling this attack. A proclamation of war 

p was iſſued Ang. 18 with the ufual ſolemnities. The ftandard of Mahomet 
was hoiſted, and the declaration of war diſpatched on the ſame day by couriers 
through the whole empire. It calls upon all Muſſulmen, in the name of 
the moſt high and of the prophet, to aſſemble and range themſelves under the 
banners of the Ottoman empire, in order to ſupport and vindicate its juſt 
cauſe Orders have been iſſued for forming immenſe magazines to obviate 
any embarraſſment which might ariſe from want of proviſions ; in ſhort 

p warlike preparations are carried on upon all ſides with vigour and activity. 
The French miniſter likewiſe together with his legatioa was fent to the 
Caſtle of the ſeven Towers, and ſeveral merchant ſhips in the harbour of Con- 
ſtantinople were taken poſſeſſion of. 

The grand Signior partook of the joy which the memorable victory of ad- 
miral Nelſon nccaſioned through all Europe. Immediately upon receiving 
the news, he directed a ſuperb diamond, taken from one of the imperial tur- 
bans to be ſent to the gallant, admiral, together with a piece of ſable fur of 
the fineſt quality. He directed alſo a purſe of 2000 ſequins to be diſtributed 
among the Britiſh ſeamen wounded at the battle of the Nile. Conſidering the 
hoftile diſpoſition of the Grand Signior to the French, the deſtruction of 
their fleet, and the dangers of the climate, we may venture to predict that 
very few of them will ever ſee their native country. 
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Miles. "FH Degrees. 
Length 4000 J between JJ and 150 calt longitude. 
Breadth 2400 30 and 72 north latitude. 


Bouxparits. ] T7 would be Geceiving the reader to defire him to depend 
upon the accounts given us by geographers of the ex- 
tent, limits, and ſituation of theſe vaſt regions. Even the empreſs of R 
and her miniſtry are ignorant of her preciſe limits with the Chineſe, the P 
ans, and other nations. Tartary, taken in its fulleſt extent, is bounded by the 
Frozen Ocean on the North, by the Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt, by China, 
| 1 and the Caſpian Sea, on the South; and by Muſcovy on the 


Grand diviſions. Subdivifions. = Chief towns. 84. M. 
Northeat diviton J Kampſchatka Tartars 1 


Jakutſkoi Tartars akutſkoi 
— rat ſlci 
43 ibet and Thi 8 
South-eaſt diviſion n Ta — ogul 1 ar 985, 380 
Kudak ' Re... 
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Grand diviſions. Subdiviſions. 2 towns. Sq M. 
| 2 Samoieda — angaſia 
North-weſt diviſion Oftiack Kontor 
out] {4 Circaſſian and Aſtra- Terki 
| . can Tartary Aſtracan 
Siberia | Toboltk 
Middle divifion Kalmuc Tartary | E $50,000 
Uſbeck Tartary Samarcdnd 339,840 


Kamtſchatka is a 


great peninſula, which extends. from North to South 
about ſeven degrees thirty minutes. It is divided into four diſtricts, Bol- 
chereſk, Tigilſkaia Verchnei or Upper Kamtſchatkoi Oftrog, and 
Niſhnei or Lower Kamtſchatkoi Oſtrog. | 

MovunTains.] The principal mountains are Caucaſus in Circaſſia, 
and the mountains of Taurus and Ararat, ſo contiguous to it, that they 
ap like a continuation of the fame mountains, which croſs all Afia 
from Mongalia to the Indies; and the mountains of Stolp, in the North. 

Szas.] Theſe are the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Caſpian 
Sea. 

Rivzzs. ] The principal rivers are, the Wolga, which runs a courſe of 
two thouſand miles; the Obey, which divides Afia from Europe; the 
'Tabo!, Irtis, Geneſa or Jenſka ; the Burrumpooter ; the Lena, and the 
Argun, which divides the Ruſſian and Chineſe empires. 

Air, CLIMAT#, soit, AND PRODUCE. ] The air of this country is very 
different, by reaſon of its vaſt extent from north to ſouth ; the northern parts 
reaching beyond the arctic polar circle, and the ſouthern being in the fame 
latitude with Spain, France, Italy, and part of Turkey. * 

Nova Zembla and Ruſſian Lapland are moſt uncomſortable regions; the 
earth, which is covered with ſnow nine months in the year, being ex- 
tremely barren, and every where incumbered with unwholeſome marſhes, 
uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſses. The climate of Si- 
beria is cold, but the air pure and wholeſome ; and Mr. Took obſerves, that 
its inhabitants in all probability would live to an extreme old age, if 
they were not ſo much addicted to an immoderate uſe of intoxicating li- 
quors. Siberia produces rye, oats, and barley, almoſt to the 60th degree 
of northern latitude. Cabbages, radiſhes, turnips, and cucumbers, thrive 
here tolerably well ; but ſcarcely any other greens. All experiments to 
bring fruit-trees to bear have hitherto been in vain : but there is reaſon 
to believe that induſtry and patience may at length overcome the rudeneſs 
of the climate. Currants and ſtrawberries af ſeveral forts are ſaid to grow 
here in as great perfection as in the Englith gardens. Herbe, as well me- 
dicinal as common, together with various edible roots, are found very ge- 
nerally here: but there are no bees in all Siberia. Aſtrachan and the 
ſouthern why of Tartary, are extremely fertile, owing more to nature 
than induſtry. The parts that are cultivated produce excellent fruits of 
almoſt all the kinds known in Europe, eſpecially grapes, which are rec- 
koned the largeſt and fineſt in the world. The ſummers are very dry ;. and 
from the end of July to the beginning of October, the air is peſtered, and the 
foil ſometimes ruined, by incredible quantities of locus. Mr. Bell, who 
travelled with the Ruſſian ambaſſador to China, repreſents ſome parts of 


Tartary as deſirable and fertile countries, the graſs growing ſpontancoully 


to an amazing height. The country of Thibet is, the bigheft in, Afia, and + 
is apart pf that elevated tract which gives riſe to the rivers of India and 
China, and thoſe of Siberty, and other parts of Tartary. 
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Marats anD MIN EAALs. ] It is ſaid that Siberia contains mines of 


filver, copper, iron, Jaſpers lapis lazuli, and loadſtones; a fort of large teeth 


found here, creates ſome diſpute among the naturaliſts, whether they belong 
to elephants, or are a marine production; their appearance is certainly whim- 
tical and curious, when poliſhed with art and ſkill. It is now ap ded 
that they are real, and muſt have been brought there by the waters of a deluge, 
being found ſeparate as if they had been ſcattered by the waves, covered with 


a ſtratum of mud, and commonly intermixed with the remains of marine 


plants anc ſimilar ſubitances : which prove that theſe regions of Siberia were 


once overwhelmed with the ſea. 

AnimaLts.] Theſe are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, and all the other 
land and amphibious animals that are common in the northern parts of Europe. 
Their horſes are of a good fize for the ſaddle, and very hardy; as they run 
wild till they are five or fix years old, they are generally headftrong: Near 
Aſtracan there is a bird called by the Ruſſians baba, of a grey ur, and 
fomething larger than a {wan ; he has a broad bill, under which hangs a bag 
that may contain a quart or more : he wades near the edge of a river, and on 
ſeeing a ſhoal or fry of ſmall fiſhes, ſpreads his wings and drives them to a ſhal- 
low, where he gobbles as many of them as he can into his bag, and then gomg 


aſhore, cats them, or carries them to the young. Some travellers take this 


bird to be the pelican. 


The forelts of Siberia are well ſtocked with a variety of animals, ſome | 


of which are not to be found in other countries. "Theſe ſupply the inhabi- 
ants with food and cloaths : and at the ſame time furmſh them with commo- 
dities for an advantageous trade. Siberia may be conſidered as the native 
country of black foxes, fables, aud ermines, the ſkins of which are here ſu- 
perior to thoſe of any part of the world. Horſes and cattle are in great 
plenty, and fold at low prices. The bos grunniens of Linnzus, or grunting 
ox, which inhabits Tartary and Thibet, hath a tail of uncommon beauty, full 
and flowing, of a gloſly and filky texture. Theſe tails are a conſiderable ar- 
ticle of exportation from Thibet. The Iudians faften ſmall bundles of 
the hair to a handle which they uſe for fly flaps ; the Chineſe dye tufts of it 
with a beautiful fearlet, to decorate their caps, and the Turks employ it as 
ornaments to their ſtandards, and-by ſome erroneouſly called horſetails. 
FOPULATION, INHABLTANTS, MANNERS, | We can form no probable 
| DIVERSIONS AND CUSTOMS. gueſs as to the number of in- 
habitants in Tartary ; hut from many circumſtances we muſt conclude, that 
they are tar from being proportioned to the extent of their country, They 
are in general ſtrong made, ſtout men; their faces broad, their noſes flattiſh, 
their eyes ſmall and black, but-very quick; their beards are fcarcely viſible, 
as they continually thin them by pulling up the hairs by the roots. The beauty 
of the Circaſſian women is a kind of ſtaple commodity in that country; for 
parents there make no ſeruple of ſelling their daughters to recruit the ſeraglios 
of the great men of Turkey and Perſia. They are purchaſed when young, by 
merchants, and taught ſuch accorapliſhments as ſuit their capacities, to render 
them more valuable againſt the day of fale. The Tartars are in general a 
wandering ſort of people : in their peregrinations they ſet out in the ſpring, 
their number in one body being frequently 10,000, preceded by their flocks 
and herds. When they come to an inviting ſpot, they live upon it till all its 
graſs and verdure is eaten up. They have little money, ex what they 
their neighbours thę Ruſſians, Perſians, or Turks, in exchange for cattic ; 
with this they purchaſe cloth, filks, ſtufs, and other apparel for their wo- 
men. They have few mechanics, except thoſe who make arms. 'They 
avoid all labour as the greateſt ſlavery ; their employment is 
their flocks, hunting, and managing r If they are ba Bong + 


« perſon, they wiſh he may live in one figed place, and work like # Ruſſian. 
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Among themſelves they are very hoſpitable, and wonderfully ſo to the 
ſtrangers and travellers who confidentially put themſelves under their pro- 
tection. They are naturally of an eaſy, chearful temper, always diſpoſed to 
laughter, and ſeldom · depreſſe d by care or melancholy. There is a — re- 
ſemblance between the northern and independent Tartars, and ſome nations 
of Canada in North America: particularly, when any of their people are 
infirm through great age, or ſeized with diſtempers reckoned incurable, they 
make a ſmall hut for the patient near ſome river, in which they leave him 
with ſome proviſions, and ſeldom or never return to viſit him. On ſuch oc- 
caſions, they fay they do their parents a good office, in ſending them to a 
better world. Notwithſtanding this behaviour, many nations of the 'Tartars, 
eſpecially towards, the ſouth, are tractable, humane, and are ſuſceptible of 
om and virtuous ſentiments. Their affe&ion for their fatheryy and their 
ubmiſſion to their authority, cannot be exceeded; and this noble quality of 
fill love has diſtinguiſhed them in all ages. Hiſtory tells us, that Darius 
king of Perfia, having invaded them with all the forces of his empire, and 
the Scythians retiring by little and little, Darius ſent an ambaſſador to de- 
mand where it was they propoſed to conclude their retreat, and when they 
intended to begin fighting. They returned for an anſwer, with a fpirit ſo 
peculiar to that people, That they had no cities or cultivated fields, for 
the defence of which they ſhould give him battle : but when once he was 
come to the place of their father's monuments, he ſhould then underſtand in 
what manner the Scythians ufed ta, fight.” 

The Tartars are inured to horſemanſhip from their infancy ; they ſel- 
dom appear on foot. They are dexterous in ſhooting at a mark, inſomuch 
that a Tartar, while at full gallop, will ſplit a pole with an arrow, though 
at a conſiderable diftance. "The drefs of the men is very ſimple and fit for 
action; it generally conſiſts of a ſhort jacket with narrow ſleeves made of 
deer's (kin, , 66 way the fur outward ; trowſers and hoſe of the ſame kind of 
{kin, both of one piece, and light to the limbs. The Tartars live in huts half 
ſunk under ground ; they have a fire in the middle, with a hole in the top 
to let out the ſmoke, and benches round the fire to fit or li upon. This 
ſeems to be the common method of living among all the northern nations, 
from Lapland eaſtward, to the Japaneſe Ocean. In the extreme north- 
ern provinces, during the winter, every family burrows itſelf as it were under 
ground ; and we are told, that ſo ſociable are they in their diſpoſitions, that 
they make ſubterraneous communications with each other, fo that they 
may be ſaid to live in an inviſible city. The Tartars are immoderately 
fond of horſe fleſh, eſpecially if it be yòung, and a little tainted, which make 
their cabbins extremely nauſeous. Though horſe-lleſh be preferred raw by 
ſome northern tribes, the general way of eating i: is after it has been ſmoked 
and dried. The Tartars purchaſe their wives with cattle. In their marriages 
they are not very delicate. Little or no difference is made between the 
child of a concubine or ſlave, and that of the wife; but among the heads 
of tribes the wife's ſon is always preferred to the ſucceſſiun. After a 
wife is turned of forty, ſhe is employed in menial duties as another ſervant, 
and as ſuch muſt attend the young wives who ſucceed to their places, nor 1s it 
uncommon, in ſome of the more barbarous tribes, for a father to marry his 
own daughter. . | 

The deſcendants of the old inhabitants of Siberia are (till moſt of them ido- 


laters. They conſiſt of many nations, entirely different from each other 


in their manner of living, religion, language, and countenances. But in 
this they agree, thas none of them _ agriculture, which is carried _ 
| 5 
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by ſome 'Tartars, and ſuch as are converted to Chriſtianity. A few of 
them breed cattle, and others follow hunting. The population of Siberia 
has been much increaſed fince it became a Ruſſian province; for the Ruſſi- 
ans have founded therein a number of towns, fortreſſes, and villages. Nat- 
withſtanding which, it preſents but a void and deſert view; ſince, by its 
extent, it 1s capable of ſeveral millions more than it at preſent contains. 
For the manners and cuſtoms of the other Tartars belonging to the Ruſſian 
empire, we refer to our account of that country. h 
Reticion.] The religion of the Tartars ſomewhat reſembles their 
civil government, and 1s commonly accommodated to that of their neigh- 
bours : for it partakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, and 
even the popiſh religions. Some of them are the groſſeſt idolaters, and 
p worſhip little rude images dreſſed up in rags. Each has his own deity, 
with whom they make very free when matters do not go according to their 
own mind. But the religion and goyernment of the kingdom of Thibet, 
and Laſſa, a large tract of Tartary, bordering upon China, are the moſt 
remarkable, and the molt worthy of attention. The Thibetians are go- 
verned by the Grand Lama, or Dalai Lama, who is not only ſubmitted 
to, and adored by them, but is alſo the great object of adoration for the 
various tribes of Heathen Tartars, who roam through the vaſt tract of 
P continent which ſtretches from the banks of the Wolga, to Correa on the 
ſea of Japan. He is not only the ſovereign pontiff, the vicegerent of the 
Deity on earth; but as ſuperitition is ever the ftrongeſt where it is moſt 
removed from its object, the more remote Tartars abſolutely regard him as 
the Deity himſelf. They believe him to be immortal, and endowed with 
all knowledge and virtue. Every year they come up from different parts 
to worſhip and make rich offerings at his ſhrine ; even the emperor of 
China, who is a Manchou Tartar, does not fail in acknowledgements to him 
in his religious capacity, though the Lama is tributary to him; and actually 
entertains at a great expence, in the palace of Peking, an inferior Lama de- 
puted as his nuncio from 'Thibet. The opinion of thoſe who are reputed 
the molt orthodox among the Thibetians is, that when the Grand Lama 
ſeems to die, either of old age or of infirmity; his ſoul in fact only quits a 
crazy habitation, to look for another younger or better, and it is diſcovered 
again in the body of ſome child, by certain tokens known only to the 
Lamas or prieſts, in which order he always appears. In 1774, the Grand 
Lama was an infant, which had been diſcovered ſome time before by the 
Tayſhoo Lama, who in authority and ſanctity of character is next to the 
Grand Lama, and during his minority acts as chief. The Lamas, who 
form the moſt numerous, as well as the moſt powerful body in the ſtate, 
have the prieſthood entirely in their hands; and beſides, fill up many monaſ- 
tic orders, which are held in great veneration among them. The refidence 
of the Grand Lama is at Patoli, a vaſt palace on a mountain near the banks 
of Burrompooter, about ſeven miles from Lahafſa. The Engliſh Eaft India 
Compaay made a treaty with the Lama in 1774. The religion of Thibet, 
though in many reſpects it differs from that of the Indian Bramins, yet in 
others it has a great affinity to it The Thibetians have a great veneration 
for the cow, and alſo highly reſpe& the waters of the Ganges, the ſource of 
which they believe to be in heaven. The ſuniaſſes, or Indian pilgrims, often 
- viſit Thibet as a holy place, and the Lama always entertains a body of two 
or three hundred in his pay. Beſides lus religious influence and authority, 
the Grand Lama 1s volleſfed of unlimited pewer throughout his dominions 
which are very extenſive, and border on Bengal. 1 
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Another religion, which is very prevalent among the Tartars, is that of 
Schamaniſm. The feſſors of this religious ſect believe in one Supreme 
God, the Creator of all things. They believe that he loves his creation, 
and all his creatures ; that he knows every thing, and is all-powerful ; but 
that he pays no attention to the particular ations of men, being too great 
for them to be able to offend him, or to do any thing that can be merito- 
rious in his fight. But they alſo maintain, that the Supreme Being has di- 
vided the government of the world, and the deſtiny of men, among a great 
number of ſubaltern divinities, under his command and control, but who ne- 
vertheleſs generally act according to their own fancies ; and therefore man- 
kind cannot diſpenſe with ufing all the means in their power for obtaining 
their favour. They likewiſe ſuppoſe, that, for the moſt part, theſe inferior 
deities abominate and puniſh premeditated villainy, fraud, and cruelty. They 
are all firmly perſuaded of a future exiſtence ; but they have many ſuper- 
ſtitious notions and practices. Among all the Schamanes, women are con- 
ſidered as beings vaſtly inferior to men, and are thought to have been 
created-only for their ſenſual pleaſure, to people the world, and to look 
after houſehold affairs; and in conſequence of theſe principles, they are 
treated with much ſeverity and contempt. ; 

LearninG.] The reader may be ſurpriſed to find this article among a 
nation of Tartars; yet nothing is more certain, than that under Zingis Khan 
and Tamerlane, and their early. deſcendants, Aftracan and the neighbour- 
ing countries were the ſeats of learning and politeneſs, as well as empire and 
magnificence. Modern luxury, be it ever fo ſplendid, falls ſhort of that 
of thoſe princes ; and ſome remains of their taſte in architecture are ſtill 
extant, but in ſpots ſo deſolate, that they are almoſt inacceſſible. The 
cultivation of learning was the firſt care of the prince, and generally alſo 
committed to the care of his own relations or principal grandees. They 
wrote in the Perſian and Arabic tongues; and their hiſtories, many of which 
are ſtill extant in manuſcript, carry with them the ſtrongeſt marks of 
authenticity. 

Cur10s1TiEs.] Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the buildings, 
left by the above mentioned great conquerors and their ſucceſſors. Remains 
of ditches and ramparts are frequently met with, which heretofore either ſur- 
rounded ſmall towns, now quite demoliſhed, or were deſigned for the de- 
fence of camps, forts or caſtles, the veſtiges of which are often to be dif- 
covered upon the ſpot, as well as other traces of decayed importance. Many 
of them are in tolerable preſervation, and make ſome figure even at preſent. 
The Slabode, or Tartarian ſuburb of Kaſimof, on the Oha, feems to have 
been the reſidence of fome khan. In the midft of the ruins of that city is 
a round and elevated tower, called in their language Miſquir, a ſort of tem- 
ple, or building dedicated to devotion. Here are alſo the remains of the 
walls of a palace ; and in one of the maſarets or burial places, is a very con- 
ſiderable mauſoleum : all which edifices are built of hewn ſtone and bricks. 
From an Arabic inſcription we learn, that the khan of Schagali was buried 
there in the 962d year of the hegira, or the 1520th of the Chriſtian æra. 
Near mount Caucaſus are {till very conſiderable remains of Madſchar, a ce- 
lebrated city of former times. In the environs of A ſtracan the ruins of an- 
cient A ſtracan are very viſible ; and the rubbiſh and ramparts of another re- 
ſpectable town {till exiſt near Tzaritzin, on the left ſhore of the Wolga. A 
little below the mouth of the Kama, which emptics itſelf into the above- 
mentioned river, are many ſuperb monuments of the ancient city Bulgaria, 
conſiſting of towers, moſques, houſes, and ſepulchres, all built of ftone or 
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brick. The oldeſt epitaphs have been there more than eleven centuties, 
and the moſt modern at leaſt four hundred years. Not far from hence, on 
the Ticheremticham, a little river that runs into the Wolga, are found 
ruins ſomewhat more mjured by the depredations of time : they are thoſe 
of Boulymer, an ancient and very confiderable city of the Bulgarians. The 
Tartars have erected upon its ruins the ſmall town of Bilyairſk. In the for- 
treſs of Kaſan is a monument of the ancient Tartarian kingdom of that name. 
Its lofty walls are ſo broad, that they ferve at preſent for ramparts ; the 
turrets of which, as well as the old palace of the khan, are built of hewn 
ſtone. Aſcending the river Kafanha, we meet with epitaphs, and the ſtrong 
ramparts of the old Kaſan. Near the Oufa are cemeteries full of innumer- 
able inſcriptions, and ſeveral ſepulchral vaults. The ramparts of Sibir, the 
ancient capital of Tartary, are ſtill feen about Tobolſk upon the Irxtiſch. 
The lofty walls of Tontaura appear yet in the Baraba, a little gulf in the 
river Om ; and near the mouth of the Oural are the ditches of the city Sa- 
ratſchik. Not to mention a great number of other cities and ruins of Si- 
beria ; and eſpecially al thoſe that are to be met with in the deſert of Kir- 
guis, which abounds in the relics of opulent cities. Some gold and filver 
coins have likewiſe been found, with ſeveral manuſcripts neatly written, which 
have been carried to Peterſburg. In 1720, there were found in Calmuc Tar- 
tary a ſubterraneous houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an 
equeſtrian ſtatue, an oriental prince with a d:adem on his head, two women 
ſeated on thrones, and a roll of manuſcripts, which was ſent by Peter the 
Great to the Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be the lan- 

age of 'Thibet. The quantity of gold ornaments — in the tombs of 
Siberia and of elegant workmanſhip, as bracelets, collars in the ſhape of 
ſerpents, vaſes, crowns, rings, bucklers, ſabres, figures of animals, Tartar 
idols, &c. is ſurpriſing. It is ſuppoſed that theſe burial places were made 
about the time of Zinghis Khan, and that the ſuperſtition prevailed in thoſe 
parts, of departed ſouls following the ſame kind of life they did inthis world, 
and therefore on the death of a prince, they ſacrificed his favourite wife, &c. 
and buried with him his arms and other valuable things. 

Ciriks AND TOWNS.] Of theſe we know little but the names, and that 


they are in general no better than fixed hordes. They may be ſaid to be 


places of abode rather than towns or cities, for we do not find that they 
are under any regular government, or that they can make a defence againſt 
an enemy. The few places, however, that are mentioned in the preceding 
diviſions of this country, merit notice. Tobolſk and Aſtrachan are conſider- 
able cities, the firſt containing 15,000, and the latter 70,000 inhabitants. 
Forts, villages, and towns, have alſo lately been erected in different parts of 
Siberia, for civilizing the inhabitants, and rendering them obedient to the 
Ruſſian government. 

 ComMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.) This head makes no figure in the 
hiſtory of Tartary, their chief traffic confiſting in cattle, fine ox tails, ſkins, 
beavers, rhubarb, muſk, and fiſh. The Aſtracans, notwithſtanding their in- 
terruptions by the wild Tartars, carry on a conſiderable traffic into Perſia, 
to which they export red leather, woollen and linen cloth, and ſome Euro- 
pean manufactures. The Bucharians alſo are a very commercial people : 
their caravans travel through a great part of Aſia, and traffick with Thibet. 
China, India, Perſia, and R Their principal marts are Tomſk and 

Orenburg. Gold duſt is often found in the ſand of the rivers of Bucharia. 
Hisroxv. ] Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known by the 
name 
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name of Scythia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and furniſhed thoſe 


amazing numbers, who, under various names, deftroyed the Roman empire, 
yet it is now but very thinly inhabited ; and thoſe fine provinces, where 
learning and the arts reſided, are now ſcenes of horror and barbarity. This 
mult have been owing to the dreadful maſſacres made among the nations by 
the two above mentioned conquerors and their deſcendants ; for nothing is 
more common ia their hiftories, than their putting to the ſword three or 
four hundred thouſand people in a few days. 

The country of Uſbec Tartary was once the ſeat of a more powerful em- 
pire than that of Rome or Greece. It was not only the native country, but 
the favourite reſidence of Zingis, or Jenghis Khan and Tamerlane, who en- 
riched it with the ſpoils of India and the eaſtern world. But ſome authors 
have abſurdly queſtioned the veracity of the hiſtorians of theſe great con- 
querors, though it be better eſtabliſhed than that of the Greek or Roman 
writers. The ſame may be ſaid of Tamerlane, whoſe memory Has been 
more permanent than that of Zingis Khan : his defeat of the Turkiſh emper- 
or Bajazet, hath been noticed in the hiſtory of that nation, and great were 
his conqueſts. His deſcent is claimed not only by all the Khans and petty 
princes of 'Tartary, but by the emperor of Indoſtan himſelf. The capital of 
this country is Bokharia, which was known to the ancients by the name of 
Bucharia , and it is fituated in the latitude of 39 degrees 15 minutes, and 
13 miles diſtant from the once famous city of Samarcand, the birth-place of 
Tamerlane the Great. 

The preſent inhabitants of this imftenſe common compoſe innumerable 
tribes, who range at pleaſure with their flocks and their herds, in the old pa- 
triarchal manner. 'Their tribes are commanded by ſeparate Khans or leaders, 
who, upon particular emergencies, el-& a great Khan, who claims a para- 
mount power over ſtrangers as well as natives, and who can bring into the 
field from 20 to 100,000 horſemen. Their chief refidence is a kind of mi- 
litary ſtation, which is moved and ſhifted according to the chance of war 
and other occaſions. When the vaſt dominions of Zingis Khan fell to pieces 
under his ſucceſſors in the 16th century the Mogul and Tartar hordes who 
had formed one empire, again ſeparated, and have ſince continued diſtin. 
They are bounded on every ſide by the Ruſſian, the Chineſe, the Mogul, 
the Perſian, or the Turkiſh empires; each of whom are puſhing on their con- 
queſts in this extenſive, and in ſome places fertile country. The Khans 
a tribute, or acknowledgment of their dependency upon one or other of their 
powerful neighbours, who treat them with caution and lenity ; as the friend- 
ſhip of theſe barbarians is of the utmoſt couſequence to the powers with whom 
they are allied. Some tribes, however, affect independency : and when unit- 
ed they form a powerful body, and of late have been very formidable to their 
neighbours, particularly to the Chineſe. 

method of carrying on war, by waſting the country, is very ancient 
among the Tartars, and practiſed by all of them from the Danube eaſtward. 
This circumftance renders them a dreadful enemy to regular troops, who 
muſt thereby be deprived of all ſubſiſtence ; while the Tartars, having al- 
ways many ſpare horſes to kill and cat, are at ny loſs for proviſions. 
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Tux EMPIRE or CHINA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. 


Length 1450 
Breadth 1285 * 


Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
20 and 42 north latitude. 
98 and 123 caſt longitude. 1 * 
Cuix gsf TarTArY. 644,000 
T is bounded by Tartary and an amazing ſtone-wall 

DounDannns.] I of five — 148 on the North ; by 
the Pacific ocean, which divides it from North America, on the Eaſt ; by the 
Chineſian ſea, South; and by Tonquin and the Tartarian countries and 
mountains 6f Thibet and Ruſſia, on the Weſt. 

Divis ions. ] The great diviſion of this empire, according to the authors 
of the Univerſal Hiſtory, and the abbe Grofier, in his general deſcription of 
China, is into fifteen provinces (excluſive of that of Lyautong, which is 
ſituated without the Great Wall, though under the ſame dominion) ; each 
of which might, for their largeneſs, Fertility, populouſneſs, and opulence, 
paſs for ſo many diſtinct ＋ 4 We give the following acgount of the 
diviſion of this empire from the beſt authority: 


— _— 


Provinces. | Chief Towns. CuixgsE TarTary. 
. , This is bounded on the north by | 
| —.— —— e Siberia; on the eaſt by the Gulf of 
Ki > N 35 Ar Kamtſchatka and the Eaſtern ſea ; 
| — ä Gon on the ſouth by China; and on the 
| Tehe-kiang Hang-tcheou-fon wn. by — __— * Kal. 
Hou-· quang 'Vou-tchang-fou mouks, ad O are eitabh 0 etween 
138 Cai-fong-fou the Caſpian ſea, and Caſghar. 
| Chang-tong Thi-nan-fou EasTErN Curxnest TakTARY. 
| — L 7 wag Extends north and ſouth from the 
| Serchoen Tah teu en | 41 to the 55th degree of north la- 
| a Cas — titude, and cal and wett from about 
Quang 6 8 e the 137th degree ot longitude to the 
= — ye 4 8 ealtern fea. It is bounded on the- 
Koert h . Koek-v. "_— north by Siberia, on the South by the 
bot rotting * Gulf of Lea-tong and Corea; on the 
| — euſt by the ealtern ſea; and on the 
States tributary to Cain a. welt by the country of the Moguls. 
The country 1s divided into three 
| Corea grand departments. 
Tong-king 8 q 
Cochin China Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Thibet Chen- yang | Mougdon 
The country of Ha- mil Kirin Kirin 
| The iſles of Lieon-kieou Tritcicar Tritcicar 
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But it is neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that the informations contained 
in Du Halde's voluminous account of China, are drawn from the papers of 
Jeſuits, and other religious ſent thither by the pope, but whoſe miſſions have 
been at an end for above half a century. Some of thoſe fathers were men of 
penetration and judgment, and had great opportunities of being informed 
about a century ago; but even their accounts of this empire are juſtly to be 
ſuſpected. They had powerful enemies at the court of Rome, where they 
maintained their footing only by magnifying their own labours and ſucceſſes, 
as well as the importance of the Chineſe empire. If their accounts are to be 
received with much caution, much more are thoſe of ſucceeding travellers, who 
have it ſcarce in their power to enter the empire farther than what is abſo- 
lutely neceffary for the purpoſes of trade. On account of this want of infor- 
mation, therefore, which is acknowledged even by M. Groſier, the lateſt writer 
on the ſubject, we muſt be much more brief in our deſcription of this celebrat- 
ed empire, than otherwiſe we would with to be. 

Nang. ] It is probably owing to a Chineſe word, fignifying middle, 
from a notion the natives had that their country lay in the middle of the 
world. . 

MovuxTains.] China, excepting to the north, is a plain country, and 
contains no remarkable mountains. . 

Rivers anD WATER.] The chief are the Yamour and the Argun, which 
are the boundary between the Ruſſian and Chineſe 'Yartary ; the Crocceus, or 
Whamboo, or the Yellow River; the. Kiam, or the Blue River, and the 
Tay. Common water in China is very indifferent, and is in ſome places boiled 
to make it fit for uſe. 

Bays.) The chief are thoſe of Nankin and the Canton. 

Canals.) Fheſe are ſufficient to entitle the ancient Chineſe to the 
character of a moſt wiſe and induſtrious people. The commodiouſneſs and 
length of their canals are incredible. The chief of them are lined with hewn 
ſtone on the ſides, and they are ſo deep, that they carry large veſſels, and 
ſome times they extend above 1000 miles in length. Thoſe veſſels are fitted 
up for all the conveniencies of life ; and it has been thought by ſome, that in 
China the water contains as many inhabitants as the land. They are furniſh- 
ed with ſtone quays, and ſometimes with bridges of an amazing conſtruction. 
The navigation is flow, and the veſſels ſometimes "drawn by men. No 
precautions are wanting, that could be formed by art or perſeverance, for the 
ſafety of the paſſengers, in caſe a canal is croſſed by a rapid river, or expuſed 
to torrents from the mountains. Theſe canals, and the variety that is leen 
upon their borders, renders China delightful in a very high degree, as well 
as fertile, in places that are not ſo by nature. 

Foaksrs. ] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not encum- 
bered with foreſts or wood, though no country is better fitted for producing 
timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to grow but for ornament, 
and uſe, or on the ſides of mountains, from whence the trees when cut down 
ean be conveyed to any place by water. 

Alx, soll, AND PRODUCE.} The air of this empire is according to the 
ſituation of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the middle mild 
and in the ſouth hot. The ſoil is, either by nature or art, fruitful of every 
thing that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveniencies, or luxuries of lite. 
The culture of the cotton, and the rice fields, from which the bulk of the 
inhabitants are clothed and fed, is ingenious almoſt beyond deſcription. The 
rare trees, and aromatic productions either ornamental or medicinal, that 
abound in other parts of the world, are to be found in China, and fome are 
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peculiar to itſelf ; but even a catalogue of them would form a little volume. 
Some however, muſt be mentioned. 

The tallow-tree has a ſhort trunk, a ſmooth baik, crooked branches, red 
leaves, ſhaped like a heart, and is about the height of a common cherry-tree. 
The fruit it produces has all the qualities of our tallow, and when manufactu- 
red with oil, ſerves the natives as candles; but they ſmell ſtrong, nor is their 
light clear. Of the other trees peculiar to China, are ſome which yield a 
kind of flour ; ſome partake of the nature of pepper. The gum of ſome 
is poiſonous, but affords the fineſt varniſh in the world. After all that can 
be ſaid of theſe, and many other beautiful and uſeful trees, the Chineſe, not- 
withſtanding their induſtry, are fo wedded to their ancient cuſtoms, that they 
are very little, if at all meliorated by cultivation. The ſame may be ſaid 
of their richeſt fruits, which in general, are far from being ſo delicious as 
thoſe of Europe, and indeed of America. This is owing to the Chineſe 
never practiſing grafting, or inoculation of trees, and knowing nothing of 
experimental gardening. 

It wonld be unpardonable here not to mention the raw-filk, which ſo much 
abounds in China, and above all the ea plant or ſhrub. It is planted in 
rows, and pruned to prevent its luxuriancy. Notwithſtanding our long in- 
tercourſe with China, writers are ſtill divided about the different ſpecies and 
culture of this plant? Tt is generally thought that the green and bohea grows 
on the ſame ſhrub, but that the latter admits of ſome kind of preparation, 
which takes away its raking qualities, and gives it a deeper colour. The 
other kinds, which go by the names of imperial, congo, finglo, and the like, 
are occaſioned probably by the nature of the ſoils, and from the provinces in 
which they grow. The culture of this plant ſeems to be very ſimple ; and it 
is certain that ſome kinds are of a much higher and more delicious flavour 
than others. It is thought that the fineſt, which is called the flower of the 
tea, is imported over land to Ruſha ; but we know of little difference in their 
effects on the human body. The greateſt is between the bohea and the 


een. 
wo” is ſuppoſed that the Portugueſe had the uſe of tea long before the 
Engliſk, but it was introduced among the latter before the 29 as 
ment ion of it is made in the firſt act of parliament, that ſettled the exciſe on 
the king for life, in 1660. Catharine of Liſbon, wife to Charles II. rende - 
red the uſe of it common at his court. The ginſeng, ſo famous among the 
Chineſe as the univerſal remedy, and monopolized even by their emperors, is 
now found to be but 'a common root, and is plentiful in Britiſh America. 
When brought to Europe, it is little diſtinguiſhed for its healing qualities; 
and this inftance alone ought to teach us with what caution the former ac- 
counts of China are to be read. The ginſeng, however, is a native of the. 
Chineſe Tartary. 

Merals AND MINERALS.] China (if we are to believe ſome naturaliſts) 
produces all metals and minerals that are known in the world. White copper 
is peculiar to itſelf, but we know of no extraordinary quality it poſſeſſes. 
One of the fundamental maxims of the Chineſe government is, that of not 1n- * 
troducihg a ſuperabundancy of gold and ſilver, for fear of hurting induſtry. 
Their gold mines, therefore, are but ſlightly worked, and the currency of 
that metal is ſupplied by the grains the people pick up in the ſand of rivers 
and mountains. The filver ſpecie is furniſhed from the mines of Honan. 

PorULATION AND INHABITANTS.] According to ſome accounts, there 
are fifty-eight millions of inhabitants in China, and all between twenty 2 
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ſixty years of age, pay an annual tax. Notwithſtanding the induſtry of the 
people, their amazing population frequently occaſions a dearth. Parents, who 
cannot ſupport their female children are allowed to caſt them into the giver ; 
but they faſten a gourd to the child, that it may float on the water; and 
there are often compaſſionate people of fortune, who are moved by the cries 
of the children to fave them from death. The Chineſe, in their perſons, 
are middle · ſiaed, their faces broad, their eyes black and ſmall, their noſes 
rather ſhort. The Chineſe have particular ideas of beauty. They pluck up 
the hairs of the lower part of their faces by the roots with tweezers leaving 
a few ſtraggling ones by way of beard. Their Tartar princes compel them 
to cut off the hair of their heads, and, like Mahometans, to wear only a lock 
on the crown. Their complexion towards the north is fair, towards the 
ſouth ſwarthy, and the fatter a man is, they think him the handſomer. 
Men of quality and learning, who are not much expoſed to the ſun, are deli- 
cately complexioned, and they who are bred to letters let the nails of their 
fingers __—_ an enormous length, to ſhew that they are not employed in 
man . 
The women have little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black hair, regular features 
and a delicate though florid complexion. The ſmallneſs of their feet is 
reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing is omitted, 
when they are young, to give them that accompliſhment, fo that when 
they grow up, they may be ſaid to totter rather than to walk. This fanci- 
tul piece of beauty was probably invited by the ancient Chineſe, to palliate 
their jealouſy. 
To enter into all the ſtarch ridiculous formalities of the Chineſe, eſpe- 
cially of their men of quality, when paying or receiving viſits, would 
ive little information, and leſs amuſement, and very probably come too 
te, as the manners of the Chineſe, fince they fell under the power of the 
Tartars, are greatly altered, and daily vary. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
the legiſlators of China, looking upon ſubmiſſion and ſuborq nation as the 
corner ſtones of all ſociety, deviſed thoſe outward marks of vgfpeR, ridiculous 
as they appear to us, as the teſt of duty and reſpect from inferÞrs to ſuperiors ; 
and their capital maxim was, that the man, who was deficient in civility, was 
void of good ſenſe. | | 
The Chineſe in general have been repreſented, as the moſt diſhoneſt, 
low, thieving fet in the world : employing their natural quickneſs only to 
improve the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, eſpecially the Euro- 
peans, whom they cheat with great eaſe, particularly the Eagliſh ; but 
they obſerve that none but a Chineſe can cheat a Chineſe. They are fond of 
law diſputes beyond any people in the world. Their hypocriſy is without 
bounds ; and the men of property among them practiſe the moſt avowed 
bribery, and the loweſt meanneſſes to obtain preferment. * It ſhould, however, 
be remembered, that ſome of the late accounts of China have been drawn 
up by thoſe who were little acquainted with any parts of that empire but the 
ſca-port towns; in which they probably met with many knaviſh and defigning 
ople. But it ſeems not juſt to attempt to characteriſe a great nation by a 
w inſtances of this kind, though well atteſted ; and we appear not to be 
ſufficiently acquainted with the interior parts of China to form an accurate 
judgment of manners aud character of the inhabitants, By ſome of the 
Jeſuit miſſionaries the Chineſe ſeem to have been too much extolled, and by 
later writers too much degraded. , 
Dass. ] This yaries according to the diſtinction of ranks, and is inti 
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the different conditions. The emperor, and princes of the blood, have alone 
| a right to wear yellow; eertain mandarins are intitled to wear ſattin of a red 
a but only upon days of ceremony : in general, they are clothed in 

ek, blue, or violet. The colour to which the common le are confined, 
is blue or black; and their dreſs is always compoſed of plain cotton cloth. 
The men wear caps on their heads of the faſhion of a bell ; thoſe of quality are 
ornamented with jewels. The reſt of their drefs is eaſy and looſe, conſiſting 
of a veſt and ſaſh, a coat or gown thrown over them, filk boots quilt with 
cotton, and a pair of drawers. The ladies towards the ſouth wear nothing 
on their head. Sometimes their hair is drawn up in a net, and ſometimes it 
is diſhevelled. Their dreſs differs but little from that of the men, only their 
WW - gon or upper garment has very large open fleeves. The dreſs both of men 
nd women, varics, however, according to the climate. 

Masters. ] The parties never e each other in China till the bargain 
is concluded by the parents, and that is generally when the parties are per- 
ſect children. Next to being barren; the greateſt ſcandal is to bring females 
into the world : and if a woman of poor family happens to have three or 
four girls ſucceſſwely, it not unfrequently happens that ſhe will expoſe them 
on the high roads, or caſt them into a river. 

FuxtrxaLls.] People of note caufe their .coffins to be made, and their 
tombs to be built in their life-time. No perſons are buried within the walls 
of a city, nor is a dead corpſe ſuffered to be brought into a town, if a perſon 
died in the country. Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a table, upon which 
are written the names of his father, grandfather, and great grandfather, be- 
| fore which they frequently burn incenfe, and proſtrate 1 ; and 
| when the father of a family dies, the name of the great grandfather is taken 
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| away, and that of the deceaſed is added. 
| Laxcvace.] The Chineſe language contains only three hundred and 
| thirty words, all of one ſyllable : but then each word is pronounced with 
| fuch various modulations, and each with a different meaning that it becomes 
| more copious than could be eafily imagined, and enables them to expreſs 
| themſelves very well on the common occaſions of life. The miſſionaries, 
| who adapt the European characters, as well as they can, to the expreſſion of 
Chineſe words, have deviſed eleven different, and ſome of them very 
compounded, marks and aſpirations, to fignify the various modulations, 
elevations, and depreſſions of the voice, which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
meanings of the ſame monoſyllable. The Chineſe oral language being 
thus barren and contracted, is unfit for literature; and, therefore, their 
literature is all compriſed in arbitrary characters, which are amazingly 
complicated and numerous, amounting to about eighty thouſand. This 
language being wholly addreſſed to the eye, and having no affinity with 
their tongue, as ſpoken, the latter hath ftill continued in its original rude, 
uncultivated ſtate, while the former has received all poſſible improvement. 
Gros AND LEARNING.] The genius of the Chineſe is peculiar to 
themſelves, they have no conception of what is beautiful in writing, regu- 
hr in architecture, or natural in painting, and yet in their gardening, and 
planning their grounds, they hit upon the true ſublime and beautiful. They 
perform all the operations of arithmetic with prodigious quickneſs, but 
differently from the Europeans. Till the latter came among them, they 
were ignorant of mathematical learning, and all its depending arts. They 
WW had uo proper apparatus for aſtronomical obſervations ; and the metaphy ſical 
kewuing, which exiſted among them, was only known to their — 2 
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but even the arts introduced by the Jeſuits were of very ſhort duration 
among them, and laſted very little longer than the reign of Canghi, 
who was contemporary with our Charles II. nor is it very probable they will 
ever be revived. It has been generally ſaid, that they underſtood printing, 
before the Europeans; but that can only be applied to block printing, 
for the fuſile and moveable types were undoubtedly Dutch or German 
inventions. The Chineſe, however, had almanacks, which were ſtamped 
2 plates or blocks, many hundred years before printing was diſcovered 

in Europe. 

The difficulty of maſtering and retaining ſuch a number of arbitrary 
marks and characters, as there are in what may be called the Chineſe writ- 
ten language, greatly retards the progreſs of their erudition. But there is 
no part of the globe where learning is attended with ſuch honours and re- 
wards, and where there are more powerful inducements to cultivate and 
purſue it. The literati are reverenced as another ſpecies, and are the only 
nobility known in China. If their birth be ever ſo mean and low, they be- 
come mandarins of the higheſt rank, in proportion to the extent of their 
learning. - On the other hand, however exalted their birth may be, they 
quickly fink into poverty and obſcurity, if they neglect thoſe ſtudies which 
raifed their fathers. It has been obſerved, that there is no nation in the 
world where the firſt honours of the Rate lie ſo open to the loweſt of the peo- 
ple, and where there is leſs of hereditary greatneſs. The Chineſe range all 
their works of literature into four claſſes. The firſt is the claſs of King, or 
the ſacred books, which contain the Minciples of the Chineſe religion, mo- 
rality, and government, and ſeveral curious and obſcure records, relative to 
theſe important ſubjects. Hiſtory forms a claſs apart: yet, in this firlt claſs, 
there are placed fome hiſtorical monuments on account of their relation to 
religion and government, and among others, the Telun (fcou, a work of Con- 
fucius, which contains the annals of twelve kings of Low, the native country 
of that illuſtrious ſage. The fecond claſs is that of the Su, or Che, that is, 
of hiſtory and the hiftorians. The third claſs, called T/w or T/e, compre- 
hends philoſophy and the philoſophers, and centains all the works of the 
Chineſe literati, the productions alſo of foreign ſects and religions, which 
the Chinefe conſider only in the Tight of philoſophical opinions, and all books 
relative to mathematics, aſtronomy, phyſic, military ſcience, the art of di- 
vination, agriculthre and the arts and fciences in general. The fourth is 
called Teie, or Miſcellanies, and contains all the poetical books of the 
Chineſe, their pieces of eloquence, their ſongs, romances, tragedies, and 
comedies. The Chineſe literati in all the periods of their monarchy, have 
applied themſelves leſs to the ſtudy of nature, and to the reſearches of na- 
tural philoſophy, than to moral inquiries, the practical ſcience of life, and 
internal polity and manners. It is ſaid, that it was not before the dynaſty 
of the Song in the 10th and 11th centuries after Chriſt, that the Chineſe 
philoſophers formed hypotheſes concerning the natural ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe, and entered into diſcuſſions of a ſcholaſtic kind, in conſequence, per- 
haps, of the intercourſe they had long kept up with the Arabians, who 
ſtudied with ardour the works of Ariftotle. And fince the Chineſe have be- 
gun to pay ſome attention to natural philoſophy, their progreſs in it has been 
much inferior to that of the Europeans. 

The invention of gunpowder 1s juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, who made 
uſe of it againſt Zinghis Khan and Tamerlane. They ſeem to have known . 
nothing of ſmall fire arms, and to have been acquainted only with the can- 
non, which they call the . Their induſtry in 2 
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ſtuffs, porcelane, japanning and the like ſedentary trades is amazing, and 
can be equalled only by their labours in the field, in making canals, levelling 
mountains, raifing gardens, and navigating their junks and boats. 
AxTrqQuiTiES AND CURIOSITIES.] Few natural curioſities preſent them- 
ſelves in China, that have not been comprehended under preceding articles. 
Some volcanos, and rivers and lakes of particular qualities, are to be found 
in different parts of the empire. The volcano of Lineſung is ſaid ſome- 
times to E ſo furious a diſcharge of fire and aſhes, as to occaſion a tem- 
| in the air; and ſome of their lakes are ſaid to petrify fiſhes when put 
into them. The Great Wall ſeparating China from Tartary, to prevent the 
incurſions of the Tartars, is ſuppoſed to extend, from 1200 to 1500 miles. 
It is carried over mountains and vallies, and reaches, according to M. Groſier, 
from the province of the Shenſi to the Whang-Hay, or Yellow Sea. It is 
in moſt places built of brick and mortar, which is ſo well tempered, that 
though it has ſtood for 1800 years, it is but little decayed. The beginning 
of this wall is a 2 bulwark of ſtone raiſed in the fea, in the province of 
Petcheli, to the eaſt of Peking, and almoſt in the ſame latitude : it is built 


like the walls of the capital city of the empire, but much wider, wy, terraſſed 


and caſed with bricks, and is from twenty to twenty-five feet high. P. 
Regis, and the other gentleman, who took a map of thefe provinces, often 
ſtretched a line on the top, to meaſure the baſis of triangles, and to take 
diſtant points with an inftrument. They always found it paved wide 
enough for five or fix horſemen to travel abreaſt with eaſe. Mention has been 
already made of the prodigious canals and roads that are cut through this 
empire. 

The artificial mountains preſent on their tops, temples, monaſteries, and 
other edifices. Some part, however, of what we are told concerning the cavi- 
ties in theſe mountains, ſeems to be fabulous. The Chineſe bridges cannot 
be ſufficiently admired. They are built ſometimes upon barges ſtrongly 
chained together, yet ſo as to be parted, and to let the veſſels — that ſail up 
and down the river. Some of them run from mountain to mountain, and 
conſiſt only of one arch; that over the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long, and 
500 high, though a fingle arch, and joins two mountains and ſome in the 
interior parts of the empire are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. "The trium- 

hal arches of this country form the next ſpecies of aptificial curioſities. 
ough they are not built in the Greek or Roman ſtyle of architecture, yet 
they are ſuperb and beautiful, and erected to the memory of their great 
men, with vaſt labour and expence. They are ſaid in the whole to be eleven 
hundred, two hundred of which are particularly magnificent. Their ſepul- 
chral monuments made likewiſe a great figure. Their towers, the models 
of which are now ſo common in Europe under the name of pagodas, are vaſt 
embelliſhments to the face of their country. They ſeem to be conſtructed 
by a regular order, and all of them are finiſhed with exquiſite carvings and 
* gildings, and other ornaments. That at Nanking, which is 200 feet high, 
and 40 in diameter, is the moſt admired. It is called the Porcelane Tower, 
becauſe it is lined with Chineſe tiles. Their temples are chiefly remarkable 
for the diſagreeable taſte in which they are built, for their capaciouſneſs, 
their whimſical ornaments, and the uglineſs of the idols they contain. The 
Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells, which gave name to one of their prin- 
cipal feſtivals. A bell of Peking weighs 120,000 pounds, but its ſound 1s 
faid to be difagreeable. The Ea curioſity 1 ſhall mention, is their bre- 
works, which in China exceed thoſe of all other nations. Lu ſhort, every 
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province in China is a ſcene of curioſities, their buildings, except the pagodas, 


being confined to no order, and ſuſceptible of all kinds of ornaments, have a 
wild variety, and a pleaſing elegance, not void of magniticence, agreeable to 
the eye and the imagination, and preſent a diverſity of objects not to be 
found in European architecture. f 

CmEr ciTiEs.] Little can be faid of theſe more than that ſome of them 
are immenſe, and there is great reaſoa to believe their population is mach ex- 
aggerated. The empire is faid to contain 4,4co walled cities; the chief of 
which are Peking, Nanking, and Canton. Peking, the capital of the whole 
empire of China, and the ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is ſituated in 
a very fertile plain, 20 leagues diſtant from the Great Wall. It is an ob- 
long ſquare, and is divided into two cities: that which contains the emper- 
or's palace is called the Tartar city, becauſe the houſes were given to the 
Tartars when the preſent family came to the throne ; and they refuſing to 
ſuffer the Chineſe to inhabit it, forced them to live without the walls, where 
they in a ſhort time built a new city ; which, by being joined to the other, 
renders the whole of an irregular form, fix leagues in compaſs. The walls 
and gates of Peking are of the ſurpriſing height of fifty cubits, ſo that they 
hide the whole city ; and are ſo broad, that centinels are placed upon them 
on horſeback ; for there are ſlopes within the city of conſiderable length, by 
which horſemen may aſcend the walls ; and in ſeveral places there are houſes 
built for the guards, The gates, which are nine in number are neither em- 
belliſhed with ſtatues, nor other carving, all their beauty conſiſting in their 
prodigious height, which at a diſtance gives them a noble appearance. 
The arches of the gates are built of marble, and the reſt with large bricks, 
cemented with excellent mortar. Moſt of the ftreets are built in a direct line; 
the largeſt are about 120 feet broad, and a league in length. "The ſhops 
where they ſell filks and china-ware generally take up the whole ftreet, and 
afford a very agreeable pcoſpect. Each ſhop-keeper places before his ſhop, 
on a {mall kind of pedeſtal, a board about twenty feet high, painted, varniſhed, 
and often gilt, on which are written in large characters the names of the ſeveral 
commodities he ſells. Theſe being placed on each fide of the ſtreet, at nearly 
an equal diſtance from each other, have a very pretty appearince ; but the 
houies are poorly built in the front, and very low, molt of them having only 
a ground floor, and none exceeding one ſtory above it. Of all the buildings 
in this great city, the moſt remarkable is the imperial palace, the grandeur of 
which does not conſiſt ſo much in the nobleneſs and elegance of the architec- 


ture, as the multitude of its buildings, courts, and gardens, all regularly dif- 


poſed ; for within the walls are not only the emperor's houſe, but a little 


. town, inhabited by the officers of the court, and a multitude of artificers em- 


ployed and kept by the emperor ; but the houſes of the courtiers and arti- 
ficers are low and ill-contrived. F. Attiret, a French Jeſuit, who was indulg- 
ed with a fight of the palace and gardens, ſays, that the palace is more than 
three miles in cigcumference, and that the front of the building ſhines with 
gilding, paint, and varniſh, while the inſide is ſet off and furniſhed with every 
thing that is moſt beautiful and precious in China, the Indies, and Europe. 
'The gardens of this palace are large tracts of ground, in which are raiſed, at 
proper diſtances, artificial mountains, from 20 to 60 feet high, which form a 
number of ſmall vallies, plentifully watered by canals, which uniting, form 
lakes and meres. Beautiful and magnificent barks fail on theſe pieces of 
water, and the banks are ornamented with ranges of buildings, not any two 


of which are ſaid to have any reſemblance to each other; which diverſity pro- 
| duces 
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duces a very „ Every valley has its houſe of pleaſure, large en- 
ough to lodge one of our greateſt lords in Europe with all his ret inue: many 
of theſe houſes are built with-cedar, brought at a vaſt expence, the diſtance of 
500 leagues, Of theſe palaces,” or — of pleaſure, there are more than 
200 in this vaſt encloſure. In the middle of a lake, which is near half 
a league in diameter every way, is a rocky iſland, on which is built a palace, 
containing more than an hundred apartments. It has four fronts, and is a 
very elegant and magnificent ſtructure. The mountains and hills are covered 
with trees, particularly ſuch as produce heautiful and aromatic flowers ; and 
the canals are edged with ruſtic pieces of rock, diſpoſed with ſuch art, as ex- 
actly to refemble the wildneſs of nature, 

The city of Peking is computed to contain two millions of inhabitants, 
though Nanking is ſaid to exceed it both in extent and population. But 
Canton is the greateſt port in China, and the only port that has been much 
frequented by Europeans. The city wall is about five miles in circumfer- 
ence, with very pleaſant walks around it. From the top of ſome adjacent 
hills, on which forts are built, you have a fine proſpect of the country. It 
is beautifully interſperſed with mountains, little hills, and vallies, all green; 
and theſe again pleaſantly diverſified with ſmall towns, villages, high towers, 
temples, the feats of mandarins and other great men, which are water- 
ed with delightful lakes, canals, and ſmall branches from the river Ta ; on 
which are numberleſs boats and junks, failing different ways through the 
moſt fertile parts of the country. The city is entered by ſeveral iron gates, 
and within-fide of each there is a guard-houſe. The itreets of Canton are 
very ſtraight, but generally narrow, and paved with flag ones. There are 
many pretty buildings in this city, great numbers of trumphal arches, and 
temples well ſtocked with images. The ſtreets of Canton are ſo crowded, 
that it is difficult to walk in them; yet a woman of any faſhion is ſeldom to 
be ſeen, unleſs by chance when coming out of their chairs. There are 

eat numbers of market places for fiſh, fleſh, poultry, vegetables and all 

inds of proviſions, which are fold very cheap. There are many private 
walks about the ſkirts of the town, where thoſe of the better ſort have 
their houſes which are very little frequented by Europeans, whoſe buſineſs 
lies chiefly in the tradigg part of the city, where there are only ſhops and 
warehouſes. Few of the Chineſe traders of any ſubſtance keep their fam- 
ilies in the houſe where they do buſineſs, but either in the city, in the more 
remote ſuburbs, or farther up in the country. They have all ſuch a regard 
to privacy, that no windows are made towards the ſtreets, but in ſhops and 
places of public buſineſs, nor do any of their windows look towards thoſe 
of their neighbours. The ſhops of thoſe that deal in ſilk are very neat, 
make a fine ſhow, and are all in one place ; for tradeſmen, or dealers in one 
kind of goods, herd together in the fame ſtreet. It is computed that there 
are in this city, and its ſuburbs, 1,2co,coo people; and there are often 
5000 trading veſſels lying before the city. 

TRADE Aub MANUFACTURES.] China is ſo happily Tituated, and pro- 
duces ſuch a variety of materials for manufactures, that it may be ſaid to be 
the native land of indultry ; but it is an iaduftry without taſte or elegance, 
though carried on with great art and neatneſs. They make paper of the 
bark of bamboo, and other trees, as well as of cotton, but not comparable, 
for records or printing, to the European. Their ink, for the uſe of drawing, 
is well known in England, and is ſaid to be made of oil and lampblack. I 
have already mentioned the antiquity of their printing, which ſtill do 


by cutting their characters on blocks of wood. The manufacture of that 
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tarthen ware, generally known by the name of China, was long a ſecret 
in Europe, and brought immenſe ſums to that country. The ancients knew 


and eſteemed it highly under the name of porcelain, but it was of much 
better fabrick than the modern. Though the Chineſe affect to keep that 
manufacture {till a ſecret, yet it is well know that the principal material is a 
prepared pulverized earth, and that ſeveral European countries far exceed the 
Chineſe in manufacturing this commodity . The Chineſe filks are gene- 
rally plain and flowered gauſes, and they are ſaid to have been originally fx 
bricated in that country, where the art of rearing filk worms was diſco- 
vered. They manufacture filks likewiſe of a more durable kind; and their 
cotton, and other cloths, are famous for furniſhing a light warm wear. 

Their trade, it is well known, is open to all the European nations, with 
whom they deal for ready money ; for ſuch is the pride and avarice of the 
Chineſe, that they think no manufactures equal to their own. But it is cer- 
tain, that fince the diſcovery of the porcelain manufactures, and the vaſt im- 
provements the Europeans have made in the weaving branches, the Chineſe 
commerce has been on the decline. 

ConSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] This was a moſt inſtructive and 
entertaining article, before the conqueſt of China by the Tartars ; for 
though their princes retain many fundamental maxims of the old Chineſe, 
they obliged the inhabitants to deviate from the ancient diſcipline in many 
reſpects. Perhaps their acquaintance with the Europeans may have contri- 
buted to their degeneracy. The original plan of the Chinefe governmeut 
was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Duty and obedi- 
ence to the father of each family was recommended and enforced in the moſt 
rigorous manner: but, at the fame time, the emperor was conſidered as the 
father of the whole. His mandarins, or great officers of ſtate, were looked 
upon as his fubſtitutes, and the degrees of ſubmiſſion which were due from 
the inferior ranks to the ſuperior, were ſettled and obſerved with the moſt 
fcrupulous preciſion, and in a manner that to us ſeems highly ridiculous. 
The ſimple claim of obedience required great addreſs and knowledge of hu: 
man nature to render it effectual; and the Chineſe legiſlators, Confucius 
particularly, appear to have been men of wonderful abilities, They enve- 
loped their dictates in a number of myſtical appearances, ſo as to ftrike the 
people with awe and veneration. The mandarins had modes of fpeaking 
and writing different from thofe of other ſubjects, and the people were 
taught to believe that their princes partook of divinity, ſo that they were 
ſeldom ſeen, and more ſeldom approached. 

Though this ſyſtem preſerved the public tranquillity for an incredible 
number of years, yet it had a fundamental defect that often convulſed, and 
at laſt proved fatal to the ftate, becauſe the ſame attention was not paid to 
the military as to the civil duties. The Chineſe had paſſions like other men, 
and ſometimes a weak or wicked adminiſtration drove them into arms, and a 
revolution eaſily ſucceeded, which they juſtified by ſaying, that their ſove- 
reign had ceaſed to be their father. During thoſe commotions, one of the 
parties naturally invited their neighbours the Tartars to their aſſiſtance, and 
it was thus thoſe barbarians, who had great fagacity, became acquainted 
with the weak fide of their conſtitution, and they availed themſelves ac- 


* The Hagl ſh in particular have carried this branch to a high degree of perfection, as 
appears from the commiſhons which have been received of late from ſevetal princes of 
Kurupe ; aud we hope that a manufaRure ſo generally uſcſul, will meet with cacourage» 
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cordiagly, by invading and conquering the empire, and conforming to the 


Chineſe inſtitutions. 
Beſides the great doctrine of the patriarchal obedience, the Chineſe had 
ſumptuary laws, and regulations for the expences of all degrees of ſubjects, 
which were very uſeful in preſerving the public tranquillity, and preventing 
the effects of ambition. By their inſtitutions likewiſe, the mandarins might 
remonſt rate to the emperor, but in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, upon the 
errors of his government, and when he was a virtuoys prince, this —— 
was often attended with the moſt ſalutary effects. No country in the world 
is ſo well provided with magiſtrates for the diſcharge of juſtice, both in civil 
and criminal matters, as China: but they are often ineffectual through 
want of public virtue in the execution. The emperor is'ityled © Holy Son 
of Heaven, Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of bis People.” | 

RetiGion.] This article is nearly connected with the preceding. 
Though the ancient Chineſe worſhipped idols, yet their philoſophers and 
legiſlators had juſter ſentiments of the Deity, and indulged the people in 
the worſhip of f-niible objects, only to make them more ſubmiſſive to go- 
vernment. 'Fhe Jeſuits made little oppoſtion to this when they attempted 
to convert the Chineſe, and ſuffered their proſelytes to worſhip Tien, pre- 
tending that it was no other than the name of God. The truth is, Con- 
fucius, and the Chineſe legiſlators, introduced a moſt excellent ſyſtem of 
morals among the pcople, and endeavoured to ſupply the want of juſt ideas 
of a future 1 by preſcribing to them the worſhip of inferior deities. 
Their morality approximates to that of. Chriſtianity; but as we know little 
of their religion but through the Jeſuits, we cannot adopt for truth the 
numerous inſtances which they tell us of the conformity of the Chineſe with 
the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe fathers, it muſt be owned, were men of great 
abilities, and made a wonderful progreſs above a — in their conver- 
ſions ; but they miſtook the true character of the empèror, who was their 
patron ; for he no ſooner found that they were in fact aſpiring to the civil 
direction of the government, than he expelled them, levelled their churches with 
the ground, and prohibited the exerciſe of their religion; ſince which time 
Chriltianity has made no figure in China. 

PusLic xoaDs.] The ſecurity of travellers, and an eaſy mode of con- 
veyance for paſſengers and merchandize of every kind, are objects to which 
particular attention ſeems to have been paid by adminiſtration in China. The 
manner in which the public roads are managed greatly contributed to- the 
former. 

Theſe roads are in general very broad; they are paved in all the ſouth- 
ern provinces, and ſome of the northern. Valleys have been filled up, and 
paſſages have been cut through rocks and mountains, in order to make com- 
modious highways, and to preſerve them as nearly as poſſible on a level. 
They are generally bordered with very lofty trees, and ſometimes with walls 
eight or ten feet in height, to prevent travellers from entering into the 
fields. Openings are left in them at certain intervals, which give a paſſage 
into croſs roads, that conduct to different villages. On all the great roads 
covered ſeats are erected at proper diſtances, where the traveller may ſhel- 
ter himſelf from the inclemency of the winter, or the exceſſive heats of 
ſummer. | 

There is no want of inns on the principal highways and even on the 
eroſs roads. The former are very ſpacious, but they are badly ſupplied 


with proviſions. People are even obliged to carry beds with them, * to 
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fleep on a plain mat. Government —_—_ rc who inhabit them 
„ EA. 
We meet with many turrets, (ſays Mr. Bell) called poſt-houſes, erected 
at certain diſtances one from another, with a flag - flaff, on which is hoiſted 
the imperial pendent. Theſe places are guarded by foldiers, who run from 
one poſt to another with great, ſpeed, carrying letters which concern the 
emperor. The turrets are in ſight of one another, and by fignals they 
can canvey intelligence of any remarkable event. By theſe means the 
court is informed in. the ſpeedieft manner of whatever diſturbance may 
hagpen the moſt remote part of the empire. | | 
EVENUES.] "Theſe are ſaid by ſome to amount to twenty, or, accord- 
ing to the abbe Groſier, to forty-one millioris ſterling a year; but this 
cannot be meant in money, which does not at all abound in China. The 
taxes collected for the ùſe of government in rice, and other commodities, 
are certainly very great, and may eaſily be impoſed, as an account of every 
man's family and ſubſtance 'is annually and very poſſibly may 
amount to that fum. | | 
MitiTaxy AND MARINE STRENGTH.] China is, at this time, a far 
more powerful empire, than it was Before its conqueſt by the eaftern Tar- 
tars in 1644. This is owing to the conſummate policy of Chun-tchi, the 
firſt Tartarian emperor of China, who obliged his hereditary ſubjects to 
copform themſelves to the Chineſe manners and policy, and the Chineſe 
to wear the Tartar dreſs and arms. The two nations were thereby incor- 


porated. The Chineſe were appointed to all the civil offices of the em- 


= The- emperor made Peking the ſeat of his government, and the 
artars quietly fubmitted to a change of their country and condition, which 
was ſo much in their favour. 

This ſecurity, however, of the Chineſe from the Tartars, takes from 
them all military objects; the Tartar power alone being formidable to that 
empire. The only danger that threatens it at preſent, is the difuſe of 
arms. The Chineſe land army is ſaid to conſiſt of more than ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand men; but in theſe are comprehended all who are employed 
in. the collectlon of the revenue, and the preſervation of the canals, the 
great roads, and the pablic peace. The imperial rds amount. to 
about 30,000. As to the marine force it is compoſed chiefly of the junks 
we have already mentioned, and other ſtall ſhips, that trade coaſt- ways, 
or to the neighbouring countries, or to prevent ſudden deſcents. 

A treatiſe on the military art, tranſlated from the Chineſe into the 
French language, was publiſhed at Paris in 1772, from which it appears 
that the Chuele are well verſed in the theory of the art of war: but cau- 
tion and care, and circumſpection, are much recommended to their ge- 
nerals; and one of their maxims is, never to üöght with enemies eater 
more numerous or better armed than themſelves. þ a 

His rok x. ] The Chineſe pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity beyond all 
meaſure of credibility ; and their annals have been carried beyond the pe- 
riod to which the Scripture chronology afligns the creation of the world. 
Poan- Kou is faid by them to have been the firſt man, and the interval of 
time be;wixt him and the death of their celebrated Confucius, which was 
in the year before Chriſt, 479, hath been reckoned from 276,000 to 
96,961,740 years. But upon an accurate inveſtigation of this ſubject it 
appears, that all the Chineſe hiſtorical relations of events prior to the 
reign of the emperor Yao, who lived 2057 years before Chriſt, are en- 
$- * g | . | 5 D : tirely 
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tirely fabulous, compoled in modern times, unſ | by authentic 
| rr nk ne.o; EE 
empire cannot be i than two or t i 
before Yao. But even this is carrying the empire of China to a 
high antiquity : and it is certain that the materials for the Chineſe hi. 
tory are extremely ample. The annals of the empire of China are 
comprehended in 668 volumes, and confift of the pieces that have been 


characters, and tranſactions of its ſoverei It is ſaid that all the 

which concern the monarchy ſince its foundation, have been depoſited in 
this | according to the 
order of times under the inſpection of go th all the pre- 
cautions againſt illuſion or iali uggeſted. Theſe pre- 


cautions have been — Þ for, tet the hiſtory of the reign of each 
imperial family, has only been publiſhed after the extinction of that fa- 
„and was kept a profound ſecret during the dynaſty, that neither 
fear nor flattery might adulterate the truth. It is aſſerted, that many of 
the Chineſe hiſtorians expoſed themſelves to exile, and even to death, 
rather than diſguiſe the deſects and vices of the ſovereign. But the em- 
peror Chi-hoang-ti, at whoſe command the Great Wall was built, ia the 
year 213 before the Chriſtian æra, ordered all the hiſtorical books and re-' 
cords, which contained the fundamental laws and principles of the ancient 
government, to be burnt, that they might not be employed by the learned 
to oppoſe his authority, and the changes he propoſed to introduce into the 
monarchy. Four hundred literati were burnt with their books ; yet this 
barbarous edict had not its full effect; ſeveral books were concealed, and 
eſcaped the ruin. After this period, {tri& ſearch was made for the 
ancient books and records that yet remained ; but though much induſtry 
3 — for the purpoſe, it appears that the authentic hiſtorical ſources 
af the Chineſe, for the times anterior to the year 200 before Chriſt, are very 
few, and that they axe ſtill in ſmaller number for more remote periods. But 
notwithſtanding the tions that have been made upon the Chineſe hif- 
tory it ĩs ſtill immenſely voluminous, and has been judged by ſome writers 
ſuperior to that of all other nations. Of the grand annals before mentioned, 
which amount to 668 volumes, a copy is preſerved in the library of the 
French king. A chronological abrid t of this t work, in one 
hundred — was publiſhed in the 42d year of the reign of Kang hi; 
that is, in the year 1703. This work is generally called Kam-mo, or the 
abridgement. From theſe materials the abbe Groher propofed to publiſh at 
Paris, in the French language, a General Hiſtory of Chana, in 12 volumes 
4to. ſome of which have been printed, and a ſmaller work in 12 volumes 
Svo. by the late Father de Mailla, miſũonary at Peking, bath been juſt con- 
cluded and publiſhed. 

But the limits to which our work is confines will not permit us to en- 
large upon ſo copious a ſubject as that of the Chineſe hiſtory ; and which, 
indeed, would be unintereſting to the ity of European readers. 
A ſucecſſion of ex t princes, and ; duration o domeſtic tranquillity, 
united legiſlation with philoſophy, and produced their Fo-hi, whoſe hiſtory 
is wrapped up in myſteries, their Li-Laokum, and above all their Confucius, 
at ance the and the Socrates of China. After all, the internal re- 

volutions of the empire, though rare, produced the moſt dreadful effects, in 


proportion as i conſtitution was pacific, and nr 
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| moſt bloody exterminations, in ſome provinces ; ſo that though the Chineſe 


empire is hereditary, the imperial ſucceſſion was more than once bruken in- 
to, and altered. Upwards of tweity dynaſties, or different tribes and fa- - 


- milies of ſucceſſion, are enumerated iu their annals. 


Neither the great Zinghis Khan, nor Tamerlaue, though they often de- 
feated the Chineſe, could ſubdue their empire, and neither of them could 
keep the conqueſts they made there. Their celebrated wall proved but a 
feeble barrier again the arms of thoſe famous Tartars. After their inva- 
fions were over, the Chineſe went to war with the Manchew Tartars, 
while an indulent worthleſs emperor, 'Tſoag-ching, was upon the throne. 
In the mean while, a bold rebel, named Li-cong-tſe, in the province of Se- 
tehuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged himſelf, as did moſt of his cour- 
tiers and women. | Qu-ſan-quey, the Chineſe general, on the frontiers of Tar- 
tary, refuſed to recogniſe the uſurper, and made a peace with Tſongate, or 
Chun-tchi, the Manchew prince, who d: ove the uſurper from the throne, and 
took poſſeſſion of it himſelf, about the year 1644. The Tartar maintained 
himſelf in his authority, and, as has been already mentioned, wifely incor- 
porated his hereditary ſubjects with the Chineſe, ſo that in effect Tartary 
became an acquiſition to China. He was ſucceeded by a prince of . 
natural and acquired abilities, who was the patron of the Jeſuits, but 
how to check them when he found them interme-WMling with the affairs of 
his governments. About the year 1661, the Chineſe, under this 'Fartar 
f; „drove the Dutch out of the iſland of Formoſa, which «he latter had 
taken from the Portugueſe. 

In the year 1771, all the Tartars which compoſed the nation of the Tour- 
gouths, left the ſettlements which they had under the Ruffian government 
on the banks of the Wolga, and the Iaick, at a ſmall diſtance from the Caf- 
pian fea, and in a vaſt body of fifty thouſand families, they paſſed through 
the country of the Haſacks : after a march of eight months, in which they 
furmounted innumerable difficulties and dangers, they arrived in the plains 
that lie on the frontier of Carapen, not far from the banks of the river ly, 
and offered themſelves as ſubjects to Kien-Jlong, emperor of China, who was 
then in the thirty-ſixth year of his reign. He received them graciouſly, 
furniſhed them with provitions, clothes, and money, and allotted to each fa- 
mily a portion of land for agriculture and paſturage. The year following 
there was a ſecond emigration of about thirty thouſand other Tartar families, 
who "alſo quitted the ſettlements which they enjoyed under the Ruffian * 
government, and ſubmitted to the Chineſe ſceptre. The emperor cauſed 
the hiſtary of theſe emigrations to be engraven upan ſtone, in four different 

es. 


With a view to promote a ter degree of ſocial and commercial in- 
tercourſe betwixt the countries, in 1792 Lord Macartney was ſent as ambaſ- 
ſador from Great Britain to China; the embaſſy was peculiarly ſplendid, the 
preſents ſent to the emperor noble and magnificent, fuca as were calculat- 
ed to impreſs the Chineſe with a high opinion, of our ſuperior advance- 
ment in ſcience and the arts, and alſo with a view to create a taſte for the 
elegant productions of Great Britain in that immenſe Empire. A variety 
of adventitious and adverſe circumftances contributed in a meaſure to 
render abortive the purpoſes of the embaſſy ; from the ill ſucceſs of this at- 
tempt on the part of Great Britain to be received on terms of mutual friend- 
ſhip in this great empire, it appears that a conſiderable period mutt yet clapſe 

ore they relinquiſh the cautious and forbidding policy by which they 
have-always been guided in their intercourſe with foreigu nations. 
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INDIA in GENERAL 


BOUNDARIES. « | and 109th degrees of Eaſt longitude, and be- 
tween 1 and 40 of North latitude. It is bounded on the North, by the 
countries of Uſbec Tartary and 'Thibet ; on the South, by the Indian 
Ocean:; on. the Eaſt, by China and the Chineſe ſea ; and on the Weſt, by 
Perſia and the Indian fea. 

Divisiox. ] I ſhall divide, as others have done, India at large into three 
reater ; firſt, the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, called the 
- Farther eniuſula ; ſecondly, the maip land, or the MoguPs empire; third. 
ly the Peninſula within or on this ſide the Ganges; all of them vaſt, po- 
pulous, and extended empires. ut it is neceſſary, ia order to fave many 
repetitions, to premiſe an account of ſome particulars that are in common to 

thoſe numerous, nations, which ſhall be extracted from the moſt enlightened 

of our modern writers who have vilited the country in the ſervice of the Eaſt 

India Companys  _. | 

PorULATION, INHABITANTS, | Mr, Orme, an excellent and an authen. 

| RELIGION, d GOVERNMENT. f tic hiſtorian, comprehends the two lat- 

ter diviſions under the title of Indoſtan. The Mahometans (ſays he) who 

are called Moors, of Indoſtan, are computed to be about ten millions, and 

the Indians about a hundred — — Above 5 * empire 1s ſubject 

to rajahs, or kings, who derive their deſcent from the old priuces of India, 

and exerciſe all rights of ſovereignty, only paying a tribute to the great 
mogul, and obſerving the treaties by which their anceſtors recogniſed his ſu- 
penonty. In vther reſpects, the government of Indoſtan is full of wiſe 
checks upon the overgrowing greytoeſs of any ſubje& ; but (as all precau- 

tions ot, that Kind depend upon the iniſtration] the indolence and bar- 

: barity of the moguls or emperors, and their viceroys, have rendered 


$1TVATION AND | D HIS vaſt country is ſituated between the Ct 


The griginal inhabitants of India are called Gentoos ; or, as others call 
them, Hindoos, and the country Hindooſtan. They pretend that Brumma, 
who was their legiſſator both in politics and religion, was inferior only to 
God, and that he exiſted many thouſand years before our account of the crea- 
tion. This. Brumma, probably, was ſome great and good genius, whoſe 
beneficence, like that of the pagan legiſlators, led his people and their 
poſterity to pay him divine honours. - The Bramins (for ſo the Gentoo 
prota are called] pretend that he bequeathed to them a book called the = 
idam, containing his doctrines and inſtitutions ; and that though the ori- 
al is loſt, they are {till poſſeſſed of a commentary upon it, called the the 
Shahfiab, which is wrote in 12 Shanſcrite, now a dead language, and known 
only to the Bramins, who ſtudy it. | 
The foundation of Brumma's doctrine conſiſted in the belief of a Supreme 
Being, who has created a regular gradation of beings, ſome ſuperior, and 
inferior to man and in the immortality of the ſoul, and a — ſtate 
of and puniſhments, which is to conſiſt of a tranſmigration into dif- 
ferent bodies, according to the lives they have led in their pre-cxiftent flate. 
From this it appears more than 7 the Pythagorean metem- 
pſychoſis took its. riſe in India. rr 
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but otherwiſe complicated doctrine, into the lower ranks, induced the Bram- 
ins, who are by no means unanimous in their do&rines, to have recourſe to 
ſenſible repreſentations of the Deity and his attributes ; ſo that the original 
doctrines of Rm have degenerated to rank ridiculous idolatry, in the 
worſhip of different animals, and various images, and of the moſt hideous 
figures, either delineated or carved. 

The Hindoos have, from time immemorial, been divided into four great 


- tribes. The firſt and moſt noble tribe are the Bramins, who alone can of- 


ficiate lu the prieftbood, like the Levites among the Fews. They are not, 
however, excluded from government, trade, or agriculture, though they are 
trictly prohibited from all menial offices by their laws. The ſecond in or- 
der is the Sittri tribe, who, according to their original inſtitution, ought to 
be all military men ; but they frequently follow other profeſfions. The third 
is the tribe of Beiſc, who are chiefly merchants, Bankers, and banias or ſhop« 
keepers. The fourth tribe is that of Sudder, who ought to be menial ſervants ; 
aud they are incapable of raiſing themſelves to | Ao rank. If any one 
of them ſhould be excommunicated from any of the four tribes, he and his 
pollerity are for ever ſhut out from the ſociety of every body in the nation, 
excepting that of the Harri caſt, who are held in utter deteſtation by all the 
other tribes, and are employed only in the meaneft and vileſt offices. This 
circumflance renders excommaunication ſo dreadful, that any Hindoo will ſuffer 
3 and even death itſelf, rather than deviate from one article of his 
Beſides this diviſion into tribes, the Gentoos are alſo ſubdivided into caſts 
of ſmall claſſes and tribes ; and it has been computed that there are eighty- 
four of theſe caſts, though ſome have ſuppoſed there was a greater num- 
ber. The order of pre-eminenice of all the .cafts in a particular city of 
province, is generally indiſputably decided. The Indian of an infert 
would think himſelf honoured by adopting the ctitorns of a fuperior caft; 
but this would give battle ſooner than not vindicate its prerogatives; the in- 
ferior receives the victuals prepared by a ſuperior caſt with ræſpect, but the 
ſuperior will not partake of a meal which has been by the hands 
of an infegior caſt... Their marriages are circumſcribed by the fame barriers 
as the reſt of their intercourſes ; and hence, befides the national phyfiog- 
nomy, the members of each caft preſerve an air of ſtill greater refemblance 
to one another. There are ſome caſts remarkable for their beauty, and 
others as remarkable for their uglineſs. | by 
The members of each caft, ſays Dr. Robertſon, adhere invariably te 
the profeſſion of their forefathers. From generation to generation, the 
ſame families have followed, and will always continue to follow, one uni- 
form line of life. To this may be aſcribed that high degree of perfection 
conſpicuous in many of the Indian manufactures; and though veneration for 


the practices of their anceſtors may check the ſpirit of invention, Jus by 


adhering to theſe,” they acquire ſuch an expertneſs and delicacy of han 
that Europeans, with all the advantages of ſuperior ſcience, and the aid 
more complete inftruments, have never been able to equal the Exquiſite 
execution of their workmanſhip. While this high improvement of their more 
curious manufactures excited the admiration, and attracted the commerce of 
other nations, the ſ. of proſeſſions in India, and the early diſ- 
tribution of the people into claſſes, attached to particular kinds of 


ſecured ſuch abundance of the more common and uſeful commodities, as 
not only ſupplied their own wants, but miniſtered to choſe of the countries 


To 
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To this diviſion of the people into caſts, we muſt like wiſe aſcribe 
a {iriking peculiarity in the ſtate of India ; the permanence of its inftitu- 
tions, and the immutability in the manners of its inhabitants. What now is 
in In dia, always was there, and is ſtill likely to continue: neither the fe- 
rocious violence and illiberal fanaticiſm of its Mabomedan conquerors, nor 
the power of its European maſters, have effected any confiderable alteration. 
The fame diſtinctions of condition take place, the ſame arrangements in civil 
and domeſtic ſociety remain, the ſame maxims of religion are held in venera- 
tion, and the ſame ſciences and arts are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the 
trade with India has been the ſame ; gold and filver have uniformly been car- 
ried thither in order to purchaſe the ſame commodities with which it now ſup- 

ies all nations; and from the age of Pliny to the preſent times, it has always 
n conſidered and execrated as a gulf which ſwallows up the wealth of every 
other country, that flows inceſſantly towards it, and from which it never 
returns *®, | 
All theſe cafts acknowledge the Bramins for their priefts, and from them 
derive their belief of the ——— xa ; which leads many of them to alſlict 


themſelves even at the death of a fly, although occaſioned by inadrertence,—_ 


But the greater number of cafts are leſs ſcrupulous, and eat, although very 
ſparingly, both of fiſh and fleſh ; but, like the Jews, not of all kinds indiffer- 
ently. Their diet is chiefly rice and vegetables, dreſſed with ginger, turmeric, 
and other hotter ſpices, which grow almoſt ſpontaneouſly in their gardens. 
They eſteem milk the pureſt of foods, becauſe they think it partakes of ſome 
of the 3 of the nectar of their gods, and becauſe they efteem the cow 
itſelf almoſt like a divinity. | 
Their manners are gentle; their happineſs conſiſts in the ſolaces of a do- 
meſtic life; and they are taught by their religion, that matrimony is an in- 
diſpenſable duty in every man, who does not entirely ſeparate himſelf from the 
world from a principle of devotion. Their religion alſo permits them to have 
ſeveral wives; but they ſeldom have more than one; and it has been obſerv- 
ed, that their wives are diſtinguiſhed by a decency of demeanour, a ſolicitude 
in their families, and a fidelity to their vows, which might do honour to human 
ture in the moſt civilized countries. The amuſements of the Hindoos con- 
fiſt in going to their pagodas, in aſſiſting at religious ſhews, and in fulfilling a 
variety of ceremonies preſeribed to them by the Bramius, Their religion = 
bids them to quit their own ſhores f ; nor do they want any thing from abroad. 
They might, therefore, have lived in much tranquillity and happineſs, if others 
hid looked on them with the ſame indifference with which they regard the 
re t of the world. : 

The ſoldiers are commonly called Rajah-poots, or perſons deſcended from 
'rijabs, and reſide chiefly in the northern provinces, and are generally more 
fair-complexioned than the people of the ſouthern provinces, who are quite 

| | ” black. 


Dr. Rubestſon's hiſtorical d. ſquiſition anon beth, Append x p. 26r, 263. 
+ The Gentvos are perſuaded, that the waters of the three ou rivers, Ganges, Kiſtna, 
and Indus, bave the ſacred virtue of purifying thoſe who bathe in them, from all pollu- 
t ons and fics. This rebgious idea ſeems to be tounded on a principle of policy, and intend- 
ed to reflrain the natives from migrating into diſtaut countries: far it is remarkable, that 
the facred rivers are ſo ſituated, that there is not any part of India where the inhabitants 
may not have an opportunity of wiſhing away their fins The Ganges, which tee in the 
mountains of Thiber, with its different ches, runs through the kingdoms of Beng⸗ l, 

Bahar, aud Ocixa, aud the upper 222 Ode, Robilcund, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore. 
The Kiſtna divides the Caruatic from Golconda, and runs through the Viſiapore into the 
interior parts of the Deccan. And the lndus bounding the Guzurat provinces, leparaces 


ludoſtan from the dominions of Perſia, 


"of 
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Hack. Theſe I are a robuſt, brave, faithful people, and enter inte 
the ſervice of thole who will pay them: but when their leader falls in battle, 
they think that their engagements to him are finiſhed, and they run off the 
field without any ſtain upon their reputation. — 

The cuſtom of women burning themſelves, upon the death of their huſbands, 
ſtill continues to be practiſed, though much leſs frequently than — 
The Gentaos are as careful of the * of their lands, and their pubhc 
works and conveniencies, as the Chineſe ; and there ſcarcely is an inftance of 
a robbery in all Indoſtan, though the diamond merchants travel without de- 
fenſive weapons. 

Rst1G108.] The inftitutions of religion, publicly eſtabliſhed in all the 
extenſive countries tretching from the banks of the Indus to Cape Comorin, 
preſent to view an aſpect nearly fimilar. They form a regular and com- 
plete ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, ſtrengthened and upheld by every thing which 
can excite the reverence and ſecure the attachment of the people. The 
temples, conſecrated to their deities, are magnificent, and adorned not 

y with rich offerings, but with the moſt exquiſite works in painting and 
ſculpture, which the artiſts, higheſt in eſtimation among them, were capa- 
ble of executing. The rites and ceremonies of their worſhip are pompous 
and ſplendid, and the performance of them not only mingles in all che tranſ- 
actions of common life, but conſtitutes an eſſential part of them. The 
Brahmins, who, as miniſters of religion, preſide in all its functions, are 
elevated above every ather order of men, by an origin deemed not only 
more noble, but acknowledged to be ſacred. They have eſtabliſhed among 
themſelves a regular hierarchy and tion of ranks, which by ſecuring 
ſubordination in their own order, adds weight to their authority, and gives 
them a more abſolute dominion in the minds of the people. This domi- 
nion they ſupport by the command of the immenſe revenues, with which 
the liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees, have en- 
riched their pagodas. | 

It is far fom my intention to enter into any minute detail with reſpe& 
to this vaſt and complicated ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. An attempt to enu- 
merate the multitude of deities which are the objects of adoration in India ; 
to deſcribe the ſplendour of worſhip in their pagodas, and the immenſe 
varieties of their rites aud ceremonies : to recount the various attributes 
and functions which the craft of priefts, or tlie credulity of the people, 
have aſcribed to their divinities ; eſpecially if I were to accompany all 
this with a review of the numerous and often fanciful ſpeculations and 
theories ' learned men on this ſubject, would too much ſwell this part of 
our work. | 

The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos are ſtupendous but diſguſtful 
ſtone buildings, erected in every capital, and vnder the direction of the 
Bramins. To this, however, there are ſome exceptions ; for in proportion, 
ſays Dr. Robertſon, the philoſophical hiſtorian of India, to the progreſs of 
the different countries of India in opulence and refinement, the ſtructure of 
their temples gradually improved. From plain buildings they became 
highly ornamented fabrics, and, both by their extent and magnificence, are 
monuments of the pawer and taſte of the people by whom they were ereti- 
ed. In this highly finiſhed ſtyle there are pagodas of great antiquity in 
different parts of Indoftan, particularly in the ſouthern provinces, which 
were not expoſed to the deſtructive violence of Mahomedan zeal. In order 
to aſſiſt my readers in forming a proper idea of theſe buildings, I- ſhall 
briefly deſcribe two, of which we have the moſt accurate accounts. The 
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to. the pagoda of, Chillambrum, near Porto Nova, on the 2 del 9 
» held in high veneration on account of its antiquity, is, þy.a ftately Tur 


gate 

under a pyramid, an hundred and twenty two feet in height, built wich large of t 

ſtones above forty feet long, and more than ſiye feet ſquare, and all covered Dell 

with plates of copper, adorned with an immenſe variety of figures neatly plac 
executed. The whole ſtructure extends one thotiſand three hundred, and thro 
thirty-two fect in one direction, and nihe- hundred and thirty fix in another. ſubſi 
Some of the ornamental parts are finiſhed with an elegance entitled to the Prot 
admiration of the moſt ingenious artiſts. h . | activ 

Ihe pagoda of 2 ſuperior in ſanctity to that of Chillambrum, to ha 

_  furpalles it as much in grandeur; and fortunately I can convey a more ſoub 

. * idea of it, by adopt ing the words of an elegant and accurate hiſtorian. were 

is pagoda is fit about a mile from the weſtern extremity of the to hi 

8 iſland of Seringham, formed by the divifion of the t river Caveri into empe 
1 two channels. It is compoſed of ſeven ſquare incloſures, one within the nual 
other, the walls of which ate twenty-five feet high, and four thick: Theſe ſteeng 

| encloſures are three hundred and fifty feet diſtant from one another, and two « 
$ each has four large gates with a ſquare tower; which are placed, one in IF nothi 
1 the middle of each foe of the encloſure, and oppoſite to the four cardinal eaſter 
points. The qutward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its Of 

way to the ſauth is ornamented with pillars, ſeyeral of which are ſingle They 

| ok thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in diameter; and thoſe which doitai 
form the roof are flill larger ; in the inmoſt incloſures are the chapels. Here, comm 
aa in all the other great pagodas of India, the Brahmins live in a ſubordination Thou 
which knows, no reſiſtance, and lumber in a voluptuouſneſs which. knays pay n. 
no wants ' , that t 
If the Bramins are maſtera of any uncommon art or ſcience, they frequent- ver kn 
4 turn it to the purpoſes of praſit from their ignorant votaries. Mr. and I 
| o ſays, that they know how to calculate eclipſes; and that judicial princi; 
aſtrology is ſo prevalent among them, that half the year is taken up with un- pearan 
| lucky days; the bead aftrologer being always conſulted in their councils. drink; 
* The Mahometans likewiſe encourage theſe ſuperſtitions, and look upon all it is p 
\ the fruits of the Gentoo induſtry. as belonging to themſelves. Though the WM beyon, 
Gentoos are entirely paſſive under all their opprefſions, and by their ſtate of The 


exiſtence, the practice of their religion, and the ſcantineſs of their ſood, have lawyer 
nothing of that reſentment in their nature that animates the reſt of man- preced 
kind; yet they are ſuſceptible of avarice, and ſametimes bury their money, and th 


1 and rather than diſcoyer it, put themſclves to death by peiſon or otherwiſe. heir or 
Thia practice, which, it ſeems, is not uncommon, accounts for the vaſt ſcar- nue in 
city of filver that till of late prevailed in Indoſtan. , taxes, 

reaſons above mentioned account *hkewile for their being leſs under books 

the influence of their paſſions than the inhabitants of other countries. The jah £: 
perpetual ule of rice, their chief food, gives. them, but little nouriſhment; IÞ of ther 
and their marrying early, the males re fourteen, and their women at great le 
ten or cleven. years of age, keeps them Jow. and fecble in their perſons. A WF rights e 
man is in the decline of life, at thirty, and the beauty of the women, is on Such 


decay. at cighteen :- at twenty-five they have all the marks of old age. We ſubi 
are, not therefore ta wonder at their being ſoon firangers to all perſonal ex- 3 
ertion and viggur of mind ; and ĩt is with them a frequent ſaying, that it is "Tray 
' hetter to fit than to walk, to lie down than to fit, to ſep than tv wake, of the 
, and death is the beſt of all. | 
The BF laws of 


* Orme's Hill. of Mit. Trauſae. of Indeſtan. vol. i, K 178. 
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The Mahometans, who in Indoſtan are called Moors, are of Perfian, 
Turkiſh, Arabic, and other extractions. They early began, in the reigns 
of the califs of Bagdad, to invade Indoſtan. They penetrated as far as 
Delhi, which they made their capital. They ſettled colonies in ſeveral 
places, whoſe deſcendants are called Pytans ; but their empire was over- 
thrown by Tamerlane, who founded the Mogul government, which ftill 
ſublilts. Thoſe princes being ſtrict Mahometans, received under their 
protection all that profeſſed the ſame religion, and who being a brave, 
active people, counterbalanced the numbers of the natives. They are ſaid 
to have introduced the diviſion of provinces, over which they appointed 
ſoubahs ;. and thoſe provinces, each of which Sight be ſtyled an empire, 
were ſubdivided into nabobſhips ; each nabob being immediately accountable 
to his ſoubah, who in proceſs of time became almoſt independent, of the 
emperor, or, as he is called the Great Mogul, upon their paying him an an- 
nual tribute, The vaſt reſort of Perſian and Tartar tribes has likewiſe 
ſtrengthened the Mahometan government ; but it is obſervable, that in 
two or three generations, the progeny of all thoſe adventnrers, who brought 
nothing with them but their horſes and their ſwords, degenerated into all 
eaſtera indolence and ſenſuality. 

Of all thoſe tribes, the Mahrattas at preſent make the greateſt figure. 
They are a kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains between In- 
doitan and Perſia. They commonly ſerve on horſeback, and, when well 
commanded, thay have been known to give law even to the coùrt of Delhi. 
Though they are originally Gentoos, yet they are of bold active ſpirits, and 
pay no great reſpec to the principles of their religion. Mr. Scrafton ſays, 
that the Mahometans or Moors are of fo deteſtable a character, that he ne- 
ver knew above two or three exceptions, and thoſe were among the Tartar 
and Perſian officers of the army. They are void, we are told, of every 
principle even of their own religion ; and if they have a virtue, it is an a 
pearance of hoſpitality, but it is an appearance only ; for while they are 
drinking with, and embracing a friend, wF will ſtab him to the heart. But 
it is probable, that theſe repreſentations of their moral depravity are carried 
beyond the bounds of truth. ; 

The people of Indoſtan are governed by no written laws; nor is there a 
lawyer in their whole empire; and their courts of juſtice are directed by 
precedents. The Mahometan inſtitutes prevail only in their great towns 
and their neighbourhood, The empire is hereditary, and the emperor is 
heir only to his own officers. All lands go in the hereditary line, and conti- 
nue in that ſtate even down to the ſubtenants, while the lord can pay his 
taxes, and the latter their rent, both which are immutably fixed in the public 
books of each diſtrict. The imperial demeſne lands are thoſe of the great 

jah families, which fell to Tamerlane and his ſucceſſors. Certain portions 
of them are called jaghire lands, and are beſtowed by the crown on the 
great lords or omrahs, and upon their death revert to the emperor ; but the 
rights of the ſubtenants, even of thoſe lands, are indefeaſible. 

Such are the outlines of the government by which this great empire long 
ſubliſted, without aimoſt the ſemblance of virtue a great officcrs, 
either civil or military. It was ſhaken, however, after invaſion of Ma- 
homet Shah, by Kouli Khan, which was attended by fo great a diminution. 
of the imperial authority, that the ſoubahs and nabobs became abſolute in 
their own governments. Though they could not alter. the fundamental 
laws of property, yet they invented _ taxes, which beggared the people, 
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to pay their armies and ſupport their 3 ſo that of the people; 
12 o, after being n. by colleQtors and tax- 
maſters, were to periſh through want. To ſum up the miſery of the 
inhabitants, thoſe ſoubahs and nabobs, and other governors, 
employ the Gentoos themſelves, and ſome even of the Bramins, as the miniſ- 
ters of their rapaciouſneſs and crueltiess Upon the whole, ever ſince the 
invaſion of Kouli Khan, Indoſtan, from being a well regulated government, 
is become a ſcene of mere anarchy or ſtratocracy; every great man protects 
himſelf in his tyranny by his ſoldiers, whoſe pay far exceeds the natural 
riches of his government. As private aſſaſſinations and other murders are 
here committed with impunity, the people, who know they can be in no 
worſe eſtate, concern themſelves very little in the revolutions of govern- 
ment. To the above cauſes are owing the late ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in 
Indoſtan. 'The reader, from this repreſentation, may perceive, all that the 
Engliſh have acquired in point of territory, has been gained from uſ 

and robbers ; and their poſſeſſion of it being guarantied by the t — 
ful emperor, is ſaid to be founded upon the laws and conftitutions of that 
country. We are, however, ſorry to be obliged to remark, that the conduct 
of wany of the ſervants of the Eaſt India Company towards the natives, and 
not properly puniſhed or checked by the directors, or the Britiſn legiſlature, 
has in too many inſtances been highly diſhonourable to the Engliſh name, 
and totally inconſiſtent with that humanity which was formerly our nation- 
al characteriſtic. 

It may be here proper juſt to obſerve, that the complexion of the Gentoos 
is black, their hair long, and the features of both ſexes regular. At court, 
however, the great families are ambitious of intermarrying with Perſians and 
Tartars, on account of the fairneſs of their complexion, reſembling that of 
their conqueror Tamerlane and his great generals. | 


— — 
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The PENINsULA of INDIA beyond the Gances cal- 
led the FaxTHER PENINSULA, 


SrruUAaTiON and ExTENT. 


' Miles. 


1 . Fare 
2000 1 and 30 north latitude, 
Breadth 1000 | between | 92 and log caſt longitude. 741,500 


HIS peninſula is bounded by Thibet and China, on 

Nn. | the North; by China al the Chineſe fea, on the 

Eaſt: by the ſame fea and the {traits of Malacca, on the South; and by the 

Bay of Bengal and the Hither India on the Weſt. The ſpace between Ben- 

and China, is now called the Province of Mecklus, and other diſtricts 
LR os the lng of Ava or Burmah. = | 


Grand di vil. Subdiviſ. Chief Towns. S8. M. 
On the Ach am Chamdara 
north- Ava Aw ' } 1 80,000 


Grand 
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Grand diviſ. Subdiviſ. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
Pegu | „E. lon. 97. N. lat. 17- | $0,000 
mn the Martaþan Martaban * FO 
outh- \ gum Siam, E. lon N. lat 
weld, iam iam, E. lon. 100-55. N. lat. 14-18. 170,000 
_ — Malacca, E. lon. 1 2-12. 48,000 
e C Tonquin Cachao, or Keccio, - 105. N. 
2 1 | | lat. 21-30. . 2K 
eaſt, LLaos 3 CLanchang 
On the CC. China Thoanoa ” 61,900 
out: \ Cambodi Cambodia — i 
eaſt, ( Chiampa Padram. | 60,200 


Name.] The name of India is taken from the river Indus, which of all 
others was the beſt known to the Perfians. The whole of this peninſula was 
unknown to the ancients, and ia partly ſo to the mode: ns. 

Alx anD CLinaTE.] Authors differ concerning the air of this country, 
ſome preferring that of the ſouthern, and ſome that of the northern parts. It 
is generally agreed, that the air of the former is hot and dry, but in ſome 
places moiſt, and conſequently unhealthy. The climate is ſubject to hurri- 
canes, lightnings, and inundations, fo that the people build their houſes upon 
high pillars to defend them from floods, and they have no other idea of ſeuſuns, 
but wet and dry. Eaſterly and weſterly monſoons (which is an Indian word) 
prevail in this country. | 

MovuxTaixs.]4Theſe run from North to South almoſt the whole length of 
the country; but the lands near the ſ{ca are low, and annually overflowed in 
the rainy ſeaſon. | 

Rivzxs. ] The chief are Sanpoo or Burrampooter, Domea, Mecon, Menan, 
and Ava, or the great river Nou Kan. | 

Of theſe the Burrampooter, called Sanpoo, in the upper part of its courſe, 
is by far the moſt confiderable. This rival filter of the Ganges iſſues from the 
ſame mountains that give birth to that river ; but taking a contrary, i. e. an 
eaſterly direction, wee <= Thibet, winds to the fouth-weft through Aſſam, 
and entering Indoftan, flows to the ſouth, aſſumes the name af Megna, and 
joins the weſtern branch of the Ganges wit un immenſe body of water, equal 
if not ſuperior to the Ganges itſelf. 

Theſe two noble rivers, when they approach the ſea, divide into ſuch a 
multitude of channels, and receive ſuch a number of navigable ſtreams, that a 
tract of country, nearly equal to Great Eritain, in extent, enjoys by their 
means the fineſt inland navigation that can be conceived, and which gives 
conſtant employment to 30,000 boatmen. Theſe channels are ſo numerous 
that very few places in this tract are even in the dry ſeaſon 25 miles from a 
navigable ſtream ; and in the ſeaſon of the periodical rains, they overflow their 
banks to the depth of 30 feet, and form an inundation that fertilizes the foil 
to the extent of more than 100 miles 

Bays Aub STRAITS.) The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin-China. 
The ſtraits of Malacca and Sincapora. The promontories of Siam, Romana, 

SOIL AND PRODUCT OF THE The ſoil of this peninſula is fruitful in 

DIFFEKENT NATIONS. general, and produces all the delightful 
fruits that are found in other countries contiguous to the Ganges, as well as 
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roots and vegetables: alſo ſaltpetre, and the beſt teek timber or Indian oak, 
which for ſhip building in warm climates is ſuperior to any Eu oak, It 
abounds likewiſe m filks, elephants, and quadrupeds both domeſtic and wild, 
that are common in the ſouthern kingdoms of Aſia. The natives drive a great 
trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, amethyſts, and other precious ftones. 
Tonquin produces little or no corn or wine, but is the moſt healthful country 
of all the peninſula. In ſome places, eſpecially towards the north, the mha- 
bitants have ſwellings in their throats, ſaid to be owing to the badneſs of their 

water. , 
Ix#4Bn1TANTS, CUSTOMS, ] The Tonquineſe are excellent mechanics and 
AND DIVERSIONS. fair traders; but greatly oppreſſed by their 


king and great lords. His majeſty engroſſes the trade, and his factors ſell by 
retail to the Dutch and other nations. The Tonquineſe are fond of lacker- 


houſes, which are unwholeſome and poiſonous. The people in the ſouth are 
a ſavage race, and go almoſt naked, with large ſilver and gold ear- rings, and 
coral, amber, or ſhell bracelets. In Tonquin and Cochia China, the two ſexes 


are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable by their dreſs which reſembles that of the Perſians. - | 


The people of quality are fond of Engliſh broad-cloth, red or green: and 
others wear a dark-coloured cotton cloth. In Azem, which is thought one 
of the beſt countries in Aſia, the inhabitants prefer dog's fleſh to all other an- 


imal food. The people of that kingdom pay no taxes. becauſe the king is ſole 


28222 of all the gold aud filver and other metals found in his kingdom. 
hey live, however, caſily and comfortably. Almoſt every houſekeeper has 
an elephant for the conveniency of his wives and women; polygamy being 
practiſed” all over India. | 

It is unqueſtionable, that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, had the 
uſe of gunpowder before it was known in Europe ; and the invention is gener- 
rally afcrided to the Azemeſe. The inhabitants of the fouthern diviſion of 
this peninſula go under the name of Malayans, from the neighbouring coun- 
try of Malacca. F. 1% | 


Though the religious fu itions that prevail in this peninſula are cx- 


tremely groſs, yet the' e believe in a future ſtate ; and when their kings 
are interred, a number of animals are buried with them, and fuch veſſels 


of gold and filver as they think can be of uſe to them in their future life. 


'The people in this peninſula are commonly very fond of ſhow, and often 


make an appearance' beyond their circumſtances. They are delicate in no 


part of their dreſs but in their hair, which they buckle up in a very agree- 
able manner. In their food they are loathſome ; for beſides dogs, they cat 


rats, vice, ſerpents, and” ſtinking fiſh. The people of Aracan are equally 
indelicate in their amours, for they hire Dutch and other foreigners to 


confummate the nuptials with their virgins, and value their women moſt 


when in a ſtate of pregnancy. Their treatment of the ſick is ridiculous be- 
| youd' belief, and in many places, when a patient is judged to be incurable, 


he is expoſed on the bank of ſome river, where he 1s either drowned or 


_ devoured by birds or beaſts of prey. 


The' diverſions common in this country are fiſhing and hunting, the ce- 
lebrating of feſtivals, and acting comedies, by torch-light, from evening 
to morning. | tm . 

' Lanovacs.] The language of the court of Delhi is Perſian, but in this 
van, as we have already obſerved, interſperſed 
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the prieſthood, deſcend from thoſe Brachmans who are mentioned to su 
with ſo much reverence by antiquity ; and although much inferior, either 
as philoſophers or men of learning, to the reputation of their anceſtors, as 


prieſts, their religious doctrines are ſlill implicitly followed by the whole 


nation; and as preceptors, they are the ſource of all the knowledge which 
exiſts in Indoſtan. But the utmoſt ſtretch of their mathematical know- 


ledge ſeems to · be the calculation of eclipſes. They have a good idea of 
logic; but it does not appear that they have any treatiſes on rhetoric ; 


their ideas of muſic, if we may pidge from their practice, are barbarous ; 
and in medicine, they derive no aſſiſtance from the knowledge of anatomy, 
fince diſſectious are repugnant to their religion. 

The poetry of the Aſiatics is too turgid, and full of conceits, and the 
diction of their hiſtorians very diffuſe and verboſe : but though the man- 
ner of eaſtern compoſitigns differs from the correct taſte of Europe, there 
of Aſiatic authors worthy the attention of 
literary men. Mr. Dow obferves, that in the, Shanſcrita, or learned lau- 
guage of the Bramins, which is the grand repoſitory of the religion, phi- 
loſophy, and hiſtory of the Hindoos, there are in particular many hun- 
dred volumes in proſe, which treat of the ancient Indians and their hiſtory. 
The ſame writer alſo remarks, that the Shanſcrita records contain ac- 
counts of the affairs of the Weſtern Alia very diſſerent from what any 
tribe of the Arabians have tranſmitted to poſterity ; and that it is more 
than probgble, that, upon examination, the former will appear to bear 
the marks of more authenticity, and of greater antiquity, than the lat- 
ter. The Arabian writers have been generally ſo much . prejudiced againſt 
the Hindoos, that their accounts of them are by no means to be impli- 
citly relied on. 8 | 

Mr. Dow obſerves, that the ſmall progreſs, which correctneſs and ele- 

ce of ſentiment and diction have made in the Eaſt did not proeced 

m a want of encouragement to literature. On the contrary, it appears, 
that no princes in the world patronized men of letters with more genero- 
fity and reſpect, than the Mahometan emperors of Indoſtan. A bterary 
genius was not. only the certain means to acquire a degree of wealth which 


muſt aſtoniſn Europeans, but an infallible road for riſing to the ſirſt offices 


of the ſtate. The character of the learned was at the lame time fo ſacred, 
that tyrants, who made a paſtime of embruing their hands in the blood of 
their other ſuhjects, not only abſlained from offering violence to men of 
genius,-but ſtood in fear of their pens. 

- ManuFAcTURES AND COMMERCE.] Theſe vary in the different coun- 
tries of this peninſula 3 but the chief branches have been already men- 
tioned. The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to manufacture their 
ſalt out of aſhes, In all handicraft trades that they underſtand, the peopie 
are more induſtrious, and better workmen, than moſt of the Europeans; 
and in weaving, ſewing, embroidering, and ſome other manufactures, it 
is ſaid, that the Indians do as much work with their feet as their hands. 
Their painting, though they are ignorant of drawing, is amazingly vivid 
in its colours. The ſineneſs of their linen, and their ſillagree works in 
gold and filver, are beyond any thing of thoſe kinds to be found in other 
parts of the world. The commerce of India, in ſhort, is courted by all 


trading nations in the world, and probably has been ſo from the earlieſt 


ages: it was not unknown even in Solomon's time; and the Greeks and 
Romans drew from thence their bigheſt materials of luxury. The great- 
elt ſhare of it, through events foreign to this part of our work, is now 
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centered in England, the Dutch, together with the French, having loſt 
© their poſſeſſions in that part of the world; nor is that of the Swedes and 
Danes of much importance. 
ConsTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, This article is ſo extenſive, that 
RARITIES, AND CITIES. it requires a flight review of the 
kingdoms that form this peninſula. In Azem I have already obſerved, the 
King is proprietor of all the gold and filver ; he pays little or nothing to the 
Great Mogul; his capital is Ghergong, or Kirganu. We know little or 
nothing of the kingdom of Tipra, but that it was anciently ſubject to the 
kings of Arracan ; and that they ſend to the Chineſe gold and filk, for 
which they receive ſilver in return. Arracan lies to the ſouth of Tipra and is go- 
verned by twelve princes ſubject to the chief king, who reſides in his capi- 
tal. His palace is very large, and contains, as we are told, ſeven idols cat 
in gold, of two inches thick, each of a man's height, and covered over with 
diamonds and other precious ſtones. Pegu is about 350 En miles in 
length, and almoſt the ſame in breadth. In the year 1754. Pegu was re- 
duced to the ſtate of a dependent province by the king of Ava. Macao is the 
great mart of trade in Pegu. We know little of the kingdom of Ava. It is faid 
tue honours the king aſſumes are next to divine. His ſubjects trade chiefly 
in muſk and jewels, rubies and ſapphires. In other particulars, the inha- 
bitants reſemble thoſe of Pegu. In thoſe kingdoms, and indeed in the 
greater part of this peninſula, the doctrines of thE Grand Lama of Thibet 
prevail, as well as thoſe of the Bramins. 

The kingdom of Laos or Lahos formerly included that of Jangoma or 
Jangomay ; but that is now ſubject to Ava; we know few particulars of it 
that can be depended upon. It is faid to be immenſely populous, to abound 
in all the rich commodities as well as the groſs ſuperſtitions of the Eaſt, 

| and to be divided into a number of petty kingdoms, all of them holding of 
| one ſovereign, who like his oriental brethren, is abſolutely deſpotic, and lives 
| in inexpreſſible pomp and magnificence ; but is of the Lama religion, and 
often the ſlave of his prieſts and miniſters. | 
The kingdom of Siam has been often deſcribed by miſſionaries and pre- 
tended travellers in the moſt romantic terms ; and therefore we can pay little 
other credit to their accounts, farther than that it is a rich and 3's | 

| kingdom, and that it approaches, in its government, palicy, and the quickn 

p and acuteneſs of its inhabitants, very near tothe Chineſe. The kingdom of 
| Siam is ſurrounded by high mountains, which, on the caſt fide, ſeparate it from 
| the kingdoms of Camboja and Laos; on the weſt, from Pegu; and on the 
north, from Ava, or, more properly, from Jangoma ; on the ſouth it is waſhed 
by the river Siam, and has the peninſula of Malacca, the north-welt part 
whereof is under its dominion. The extent of the country, however, is very 
uncertain, and is but indifferently peopled. The inhabitants of both ſexes are 
more modeſt than any found in the reſt of this peninſula. Great care is taken 
of the education of their children. Their marriages are fimple, and perform- 
ed by their talapoins, or prielts, ſprinkling holy water upon the couple, and 
repeating ſome prayers. We are told that gold is ſo abundant in this country, 
that their molt ponderous images are made of it; and that it is ſeen in vaſt 
quantities on the outſide of the king's . 'Theſe relations are found, by 
modern travellers, to be the fictions of French and other miſſionaries ; for the 
| country has no mines of gold, their ornaments are either exceſſively thin platcs 
* of that metal, or a very bright lacker that covers wooden or other materials. 
| The government here is extremely deſpotic ; even ſervants muſt appear before 
their maſters in a kneeling poſture; wi the mnedurins ave youlunte 


r 
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5 go vered by the Portugueſe, who were afterwards expelled by the Dutch, 


ſoil, commodities, trade, animals, and products by ſea and land, are much 
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the king. - Siam, the capital, is repreſented as a city, but ſcarcely a 

fixth part of it is inhabited ; IL cir- 

cuit. Bankok, which ſtands about 18 leagues to the ſouth of Siam, and 12 

miles from the ſea, is the only place towards the coaſt that is fortified with 

walls, batteries, and braſs cannon ; and the Dutch have a factory at Ligor, 

— aredchs ad. woam—a of Malacca, but belonging to 
iam. 

The peninſula of Malacca is a large country, and contains ſeveral king · 
doms or provinces. The Dutch, however, are ſaid to be the real maſters and 
ſovereigns of the whole peninſula, being in poſſeſſion of the capital (Malacca). 
The inhabitants differ but little from brutes in their manner of living ; and 
yet the Malayan language is reckoned the pureſt of any ſpoken in all the In- 
dies. We are told by the lateſt travellers, that its chief produce is tin, pepper, 
elephants” teeth, canes, and gums. Some miſſionaries pretend that it is the 
Golden Cherſoneſus or Peninſula of the ancients, and the inhabitants uſed to 
meaſure their riches by bars of gold. The truth is, that the excellent fitua- 
tion of this country admits of a trade with India; ſo that when it was firſt diſ- 


ca was the richeſt city in the Eaſt, next to Goa and Ormus, being 
the key of the China, the Japan, the Moluccas, and the Sunda trade. 
The country, however, at preſent, is chiefly valuable for its trade with 
the Chineſe. This degeneracy of the Malayans, who were formerly an 
induſtrious, ingenious people, is eaſily accounted for, by the tyranny of the 
Dutch, whoſe intereſt it is they ſhould never recover from their preſent ſlate 


1 ce and ſlavery. 

The Engliſh carry on a ſmuggling kind of trade in their country ſhips, 
from the coaſt of Coromandel and the bay of Bengal to Malacca. This 
eommerce is connived at by the Dutch governor and council among them, 
who little regard the orders of their ſuperiors, provided they can enrich 
themſelves. * 

Cambodia, or Comboja, is a country little known to the Europeans z but 
according to the beſt information, its greateſt length, from north to ſouth, 
is about 520 Engliſh miles: and its greateſt breadth, from weſt to eaſt, about 
398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious river raging through it, the banks 
4 which are the only habitable parts of the nation, on account of its ſultry air, 
and the peſtiferous gnats, ferpents, and other animals bred in the woods. Its 


the ſame with the other kingdoms of this vaſt peninſula. Ihe betel, a 
creeping plant of a particular flavour, and, as they ſay, an excellent remedy 
for all thoſe diſeaſes that are common to the inhabitants of the Eaſt Indies, is 
the higheſt luxury of the Cambodians, from the king to the peaſant ; but is 
very unpalatable aud dif; able to the Europeans. The fame barbarous 
magnificence, the defpotil m of their king, and the ignorance of the peo- 
ple, prevail here as throughout the reſt of the peninſula. Between Cambodia. 
and Cochin-China, lies the little kingdom of Chiampa, the inhabitants of 
which trade with the Chineſe, and ſeeff therefore to be ſomewhat more civil- 
ized than their nei | 
Cochin-China, or the. weſtera China, is ſituated under the torrid zone, 
and extends, according to ſome authors, about 500 miles in length; but it is 
much leſs extenfive in its breadth from caſt to welt. Laos, Cambodia, and 
Cluampa, as well as ſome other ſmaller kiugdoms, are ſaid to be tributary 
to Cochin-China, The, manners and religion of the people ſcem to be 
otiginally Chineſe ; and they are much. given. to. trade. Their king is faid 
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to be immenſely rich, and his kingdom enjoys al the advantages of com- 
merce that are Lund in the other parts of the Eaſt Indies; but at the ſame 
time we are told that this mighty prince, as well as the king of Tonquin, are 
ſubject to the Chineſe emperor. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all thoſe 
rich countries were peopled from China, or at leait that they had, ſome time 
or other, been governed by one head, till the mother-empire became fo large, 
that it might be convenient to parcel it out, reſerving to itſelf a kind of feu- 
dal ſuperiority over them all. | 

Tonquin has been already mentioned, and little can be added to what has 
been ſaid, unleſs we adopt the fiftions of the popiſh miſſionaries. The go- 
vernment of this kingdom, however, is particular. The Tonquineſe had 
revolted from the Chineſe, which was attended by a civil war. A compro- 
miſe at laſt took place between the chief of the revolt and the repreſentative 
of the ancient kings, by which the former was to have all the executive 
powers of the government, under the name of the Chouah ; but that the 
Bua, or real king, ſhould retain the royal titles, and be permitted ſome in- 
conſiderable civit prerogatives within his palace, from which neither he nor 
any of his family can ſtir without the permiſſion of the chouah. 

The chouah refides generally in the capital Cachao, which is ſituated near 
the centre of the kingdom. "The Bua's palace is a vaſt ſtructure, and has a 
fine arſenal. The Engliſh have a very flouriſhing houſe on the north fide 
of the city, conveniently fitted up with {tore-houſes and office-houſes, a no- 
ble dining-room, and handſome apartments for the merchants, factors, and 
officers of the company. | 

The poſſeſſion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extraordinary 
ſize, and even of white and party-coloured elephants, convey among thoſe 
credulons people a pre-eminence of rank-and royalty, and has ſometimes oc- 
caſioned bloody wars. After all, it muſt be acknowledged, that however 
dark the accounts we have of thoſe kingdoms may be, yet there is ſufficient 
evidence to prove, that they are immenſely rich in all the treaſures of nature; 
but that thoſe advantages are attended with many natural calamities, ſuch 
as floods, yolcanos, earthquakes, tempeſts, and above all, rapacious and 


poiſonous animals, which reuder the poſſeſſion of life, even for an hour, 
precarious and uncertain. ö 
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SITUATION AND ExTENT, including the Peninſula Weſt of the Ganges. 
Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 200 7 and 40 north latitude. f | 
Breadth 1 7881 between id and 92 eaſt lopgitude. | 870,910 


| HIS empire is bounded by Uſbec Tartary and Thi- 
Bbuuparzins.] bet on the North ; by Thibet and the Bay of Ben- 
gal on the Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, on the South; by the fame and 
erſia on the welt, The main land being the Mogul empire, or Indoſtan 

properly ſo . | 
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| Hendowns - - Hendowns 
Caſſimere | Cafſimere 
| Jengapour - Jengapour 
Aſmer or Bando ] | Aſmer 


The Britiſh nation poſſeſs in full ſovereignty, the whole ſoubah of Ben- 
and the greateſt part of Bahar. In Oriſſa or Orixa, only the diſtricts of 

pour. The whole of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in this part of Indoſtan, 
contain about 150,000 ſquare Britiſh miles of land ; to which, if we add 
the diſtrict of Benares, the whole will be 162,000, that is, 30, oo more than 
are contained in Great Britain and Ireland: and near eleven millions of 
inhabitants. The total net revenue, including Benares, is about 287 lacks 
of Sicca rupees, which may be reckoned equal to 3, O50, ooo“. Rennet. 
With their allies and tributaries, they now occupy the whole navigable 
courſe of the Ganges from its entry on the plains to the ſea, which by its 
winding courſe is more than 14350 miles. 

Am AND SEASONS.) The winds in this climate generally blow for fix 
months from the ſouth, and fix from the north. * April, May, and the be- 


A conſiderable addition both to the territory and revenue of the Eaſt India Compe- 
ay was obtained by the ceflions in the late treaty of peace with Tippoo Sukan, to the 
ameynt of 15,374 miles, affording a rr 
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1 are exceſſively hot, but refreſhed by ſea breezes; and in 
ome dry ſeaſons, the hurricanes, which tear up the ſands, and let them fall 
in dry ſhowers, are exceſſively diſagreeable. The Engliſh, and conſequent- 
ly the Europeans in general, who arrive at Indoſtan, are — feed 
with ſome illneſs, ſuch as flux or fever in their different appearances z but 
when properly treated, eſpecially if the patients are abſtemious, they recover, 
and afterwards prove healthy. 

MovunTains.] The — remarkable mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus 
and Naugracut, which divide India from Perſia, Uſbec Tartary, and Thibet; 
and are inhabited by Mahrattas, Afghans, or Patans, and other people more 
warlike than the Gentoos. As to the mountains of Balegaut which run al- 
moſt the whole length of India, from north to ſouth, they are ſo high as to 
ſtop the weſtern monſoon ; the rains beginning ſooner on the Malabar, 
than they do on the Coromandel coaſt. | 

Riverxs.] Theſe are the Indus called by the natives Sinda and Sindeh, 
and the Ganges, both of them known to the ancients, and as obſerved in 

- 750, held in the higheſt eſtzem, and even veneration, by the modern in- 
bitants. Belides thoſe rivers, many others water this country. | 

SEAS, BAYS, AND CAPES.] Theſe are the Indian ocean; the bay of 
Bengal ; the gulf of Cambaya ; the ſtraits of Ramanakoel ; Cape Como- 
rin and Diu, 

InnaBrTanTts.] I have already made a general review of this =_ 
empire, and have only to add, to what I have faid of their religion and ſects, 
that the fakirs are a Kind of Mahometan mendicants or beggars, who tra- 
vel about, practiſing the greateſt auſterities; but many of them are impoſ- 
tors. Their number is ſaid to be 800,000. Another ſet of mendicants are 
the Joghis, who are idolaters, and much more numerous, but moſt of them 
are vagabonds and impoſtors, who live by amuſing the credulous Gentoos 
with fooliſh fictions. The Banians, who are ſo called from their affected 
innocence of life, ſerve as brokers, and profeſs the Gentoo religion, or 
ſomewhat like it. 

The Perſces, or Parſes, of Indoſtan, are originally the Gaurs, deſcribed 
in Perſia, but are a moſt induitrious people, particularly in weaving, and 
architecture of every kind. They pretend to be poſſeſſed of the works of 
Toroaſter, whom they call by various names, and which ſome Europeans 
think contain many particulars that would throw light upon ancient hiſ- 
tory both ſacred and profane. This opinion is countenanced by the few 

of thoſe books that have been publiſhed ; but ſome are of opinion 

that the whole is a modern impoſtor, founded upon ſacred, . and 

rofane hiſtories. They are known as paying divine adoration to fire, but 
it is ſaid only as an emblem of the divinity. 

The nobility and people of rank delight m hunting with the bow as well 
as the gun, aud often train the leopards to the ſports of the field. They 
affe& ſhady walks and cool fountains, like other people in hot countries. 
They are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, and jugglers ; of barbarous muſic, 
both in wind and ſtring inſtruments, and play at cards in their private par- 
ties. Their houſes make no appearance, and thoſe of the commonalty are 
poor and mean, and generally thatched, which renders them ſubje& to fire; 
but the manufacturers chuſe to work in the open air; and the infides of 
houſes belonging to principal perſons are commonly neat, commodious, and 
pleaſant, and many of them magnificent. 

Commerct or IndosTan.] I have already mentioned this article, 80 
well as the manufactures of India; but the Mahometan merchants here car- 
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ry on a trade that has not been . deſcribed, I mean that with Mecca, in 
Arabia, from the weſtern parts of this empire, up the Red Sea. This trade 
is carried on in a particular ſpecies of veſſels called junks, the largeſt 
of which, we are told, befides the cargoes, will carry 17500 Mahometan pil- 
grims to viſit the tombs of their prophet. At Mecca they meet with 
Abyſlinian, Egyptian, and other traders, to whom they diſpoſe of their 
cargoes for gold and filver ; ſo that a Mahometan junk returning from this 
voyage is often worth 200,000l. 

Provinces, CITIES, AND OTHER. The province of Agra, is the 

BUILDINGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. | largeſt in all Indoſtan, containing 40 
large towns and 340 villages, Agra is the greateſt city, and its caſtle the 
largeſt fortification in all the Indies. The Dutch have a factory there, but 
the Engliſh have none. . 

The city of Delhi, which is the capital of that province, is likewiſe the 
eapital of Ladoſtan. It is deſcribed as being a fine city, and containing the 
imperial palace, which is adorned with the ufual magniiicence of the Eaſt. 
Its ſtables formerly contained 12,000 horſes, brought from Arabia, Perſia, 
and Tartary ; and 500 elephants. When the forage is burnt up by the 
heats of the ſeaſon, as is often the caſe, theſe horſes are ſaid to be fed in the 
morning with bread, butter, and ſugar, and in the evening with rice- milk pro- 
perly prepared. 

Tatta, the capital of Sindia, is a large city ; and it is ſaid that a plague 
which happened there in 169g carried off above 80,000 of its manufacturers 
in filk and cotton. It is ſtill famous for the manufacture of palanquins, 
which are a kind of canopied couches, on which the great men all over In- 
dia, Europeans as well as natives, repoſe when. they appear abroad. They 
are carried by four men, who will trot along, morning and evening, 40 miles 
a day; 10 being uſually hired, who carry the palanquin by turns, four at 
a time. Though a palanquin is dear at firſt colt, yet the porters may be 
hired for nine or ten ſhillings a month each, out of which they maintain 
themſelves. The Indus, at Tatta, is about a mile broad, and famous for its 
fine carp. 

Though the province of Moultan is not very fruitful, yet it yields excel» 
lent iron and canes ; and the inhabitants, by their fituation, are enabled to 
deal with the Perſians and Tartars yearly for above 60,0c © horſes. 

The province of Caſſimere being ſurrounded with mountains, is difficult of 
acceſs, but when entered, it appears to be the paradiſe of the Indies. It is 
ſaid ta contain 100,000 villages, to be ſtored with cattle and game, without 
any bealts of prey. The capital (Caſſimere) ſtands by a large lake; and 
both ſexes, the women 3 are almoſt as fair as the Europeans, and are 
ſaid to be witty, dexterous, and ingenious. 

The province and city of Lahor formerly made a great figure in the In- 
dian hiſtory, and is {till one of the largeſt and fineſt provinces in the Indies, 
producing the belt ſugars of any in Indoſtan. Its capital was once about 
nine miles long, but is now much decayed. We know little of the provinces 
of Ayud, Varad, Bekar, and Hallabas, that is not in common with the 
other provinces of Indoſtan, excepting that they are inhabited by a hardy 
race of men, who ſeem never to have been conquered, and though they ſub- 
mit to the Moguls, live in an eaſy, independent ftate. In ſome of thoſe 
provinces many of the European fruits, plants, and flowers, thrive as in their 
native ſoil. 

Bengal, of all the Indian provinces, is 
Koglih reader. It is eſteemed to be the 
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fertility exceeds that of Egypt after being overflowed by the Nile, and the pre- 
duce of its ſoil conſiſts of rice, {ugar-canes, corn, ſeſamum, fmall mulberry, 
and other trees. Its calicoes, filks, ſalt- petre, lakka, opium, wax, and civet, 
go all over the world: and proviſions here are in vaſt plenty, and incredibly 
cheap, eſpecially pullets, ducks, and geeſe. The country is interſected 
by canals cut out of the Ganges for the benefit of commerce, and extends 
near 100 leagues on both fides the Ganges, full of cities, towns, caſtles, and 
villages. 

In Bengal, the worſhip of the Gentoos is practiſed in its greateſt purity, 
and their {acred river (Ganges) is in a manner lined with their magnificent 
godas or temples. "Fhe women, notwithitanding their religion, are faid by 


fo 


me to be laſcivious and enticing. 
The principal Engliſh factory ia Bengal is at Calcutta, and is called Fort 
William : it is ſituated on the river Hugley, the moſt weſterly branch of the 
Ganges. It is about 100 miles from the ſca; aud The river is navigable up 
to the town, for the largeſt ſhips that viftit India. The fort itſelf is faid to 


be irregular, and untenable againſt diſciplined troops, but the grvants of 


the company have provided themſelves with an excellent houſe, and moſt 
convenient apartments for their own accommodation. As the town itfelf has 
been in fact for ſome time in poſſeſſion of the company, an Englith civil go- 
wernment, by a mayor and aldermen, was introduced into it. This was im- 
mediately under the authority of the company. But, in 1773, an a& of 
parlament was paſſed to regulate the aſfairs of the Eaſt India company, as 
well in India as in Europe. By this act, a governor-general and four coun- 
ſellors were appointed, and choſen by the parliament, with whom was velted 
the whole civil and military government of the prefidency of Fort William ; 
and the ordering, management, aud government of all the territorial acqui- 
fitions and revenues in the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, ſo long as 
the company ſhould remain poſſeſſed of them. The governor-general and 
council ſo appointed, are inveſted with the power of ſuperintending and con- 
trolling the government and managemeut of the preſidencies of Madras, Bom- 
bay and Bencoolen. The governor- general and council to pay obedience to 
the orders of the court of directors, and to correſpond with them. The go- 
vernor-general and counſellors are likewiſe empowered to eſtabliſh a court of 
judicature at Fort-William ; to conſiſt of a chief juſticCand three other 
judges, to be named from time to time by his majeſty : theſe are to exerciſe 
all criminal, admiralty, and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction : to be à court of re- 
cord, and a court of oye# and terminer for the town of Calcutta, and fac- 
tory of Fort-William, and its limits; and the factories ſubordinate thereto. 
But the eftabliſhment of this ſupreme court does not appear to have promoted 
either the intereſts of the Eaft India company, or the felicity of the people 
of the country. No proper attention has been paid to the manners and cul- 
toms of the natives: acts of great oppreſſion and injuſtice have been com- 
mitted ; and the fupreme court has been a ſource of great diſſatisfaction, 
_ diſorder, and confuſion. For the ſubiequent regulations of the Eaſt India 
territories and company, we refer to our account in the Hiſtory of England. 
In 1756, an unhappy event took place at Calcutta, which is too remark- 
. able to be omitted. The India nabub, or viceroy, quarrelled with the com- 
pany, and inveſted Calcutta with a large body of black troops. I he go- 
vernor, and ſome of the principal perſons of the place, threw therafelves, 
with their chief effects, on board the ſhips in the river; they who remained 


for ſome hours, bravely defended the place; but their ammunition being exe 
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pended, they ſurrendered upon terms. The ſoubah, a capricious, unfeeling 
tyrant, inſtead of oblerving the capitulation, forced Mr. Holwel, the gover- 


nor's chief ſervant, and 145 Bridith ſubjects, into a little but ſecure priſon 


called the Black-liole, a place about eighteen feet ſquare, and ſhut up from 
almoſt all communication of free air. Their miſeries during the night were 
mexprefiible, aud before morning no more than twenty-three were found alive, 
the reſt dying of fuffocation, which was generally attended with a horrible 
phrenſy. Among thoſe ſaved was Mr. Holwel himſelf, who has written a 
moſt affecting account of the cataſtrophe. The inſenſible nabob returned 
to his capital, after plundering the place, imagining he had routed the Eng- 
liſh out of his dominions ; but the ſcaſonable arrival of admiral Watſon and 
colonel ( afterwards lord) Clive, put them once more, with ſome difficulty, in 
poſſeſſion of Calcutta; and the war was concluded by the battle of Plaſſey, 
gained by the colonel, and the death of the tyrant Surajah Dowla, in whole 
place Mhir Jaffeir, one of his generals, who had previouſly ſigned a fecret 
treaty with Clive to deſert his maſter, and amply reward the Engliſh, was 
advanced of courſe to the ſoubahſhip. 

The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his court, is Patna or Moor- 
ſhedahad ; and Penares, lying in the ſame province, is the Gentoo univerſi- 


ty, and celebrated for its ſanctity, 


Chandenagore was the principal place poſſeſſed by the French in Bengal; it 
bes higher up the river than Calcutta. But though ſtrongly fortified, 
furniſhed with a garriſon of 500 Evropeans, and 1200 Indians, and defended 
by 123 pieces of cannon and three mortars, it was taken by the Engliſh ad- 
mirala Watſon and Pococke, and colonel Clive, and allo was taken the laſt war, 
but reſtored at the peace. Since the beginning of the preſent war it has been 
taken pulſeſſion of by the Englith. Hupley, which lies fifty miles to the north 
of Calcutta upon the Ganges, is a place of prodigious trade for the richeſt of 
all Indian commodities. I he Dutch had here a well fortified factory. The 
fearch for diamonds is carried on by about 10,c00 people from Saumelpour, 
which lies thirty leagues to the north of Hugley, for about fifty miles 
farther. Dacca is faid to be the largeſt city of Bengal, and the tide comes 
up to its walls. The other chief towns are Catiumbazar, Chinchura, 
Barnagua, and Maldo ; hefides a number of other places of leſs note, but all 
of them rich in the Indiann maufactures. 

We know little concerning the province or ſoubah of Malva, which hes to 
the well of Bengal, hut that it is as fertile as the other provices, and that its 
chief cities. are Ratiſpor, Ougein, and Indoor. The province of Candiſh in- 
cludes that of B and part of Orizn, and its capital is Brampur, or Bur- 
hampoor, a fouriihing city, aud carries on a vaſt trade in chintzes, callicoes, 
and embrotdercd ttt Cattac is the capital of Orixa. 

The above are the provinces belonging to the MoguYs empire to the 
north of what is properly called the Peninſula within the Ganges. 
Thoſe that lie to the ſouthward fall into the deſcription of the peuinſula 
itſelf. . 

Histor.] The firſt invader of this country, worthy to be noticed, 
was the famous Alczander of Macedon. Zinghis Khan alſo directed his 
force there in the year 1221, and made the emperor ſorſake his capital ; he 
is faid to have given the name of Mogul to India. Long before 'Tamer- 
lane delcended in the female line from that conqueror, Mahometan princes 
had entered, mace congneits, and cltablifked themſelves in India. Valid, 
the ſixth os the caliphs, named Ommiades, who aſcended the throne in the 
7oS8th year {of the Chrittian æra, and in the goth of the hegira, made 
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conqueſts in India; ſo that the Koran was introduced very early into this 
country, Mahmoud, ſon of Sebegtechin, prince o* Gazna, the capital of 
a province ſeparated by mountains from the north-weſt parts of India, and 
fituated near Kandahar, carried the Koran with the ſword into Indoſtan, in 
the year 1900 or ioo gf the Chriſtian æra. He treated the Indians with 


all the rigour of a conqueror, and all the fury of a zealot, plundering - 


treaſures, demoliſhing temples, and murdering idolaters throughout his route. 
The wealth found by him in Indoſtan is repreſented to be immenſe. The 
ſucceſſors of this Mahmoud are called the dynaſty of the Gaznavides, and 
maintained themſelves in a great part of the countries which he had conquered 
in India until the year 1155, or 1157, when Koſrou Schah, the 13th and 
laſt prince of the Gaznavide race, was depoſed by Kuſſain Gauri, who. found- 
ed the dynaſty of the Gaurides, which furniſhed five princes, who poſſeſſed 
nearly the ſame dominions as their predeceſſors the Gaznavides. Scheabbed- 
in, the fourth of the Gauride emperors, during the life of his brother and pre- 
deceſſor Gaiatheddin, conquered the kingdoms of Moultan and Delhi, and 
drew from thence prodigious treaſures. But an Indian, who had been ren- 
dered deſperate by the pollutions and infults to which he ſaw his gods and 
temples expoſed, made a vow to aſſaſſinate Scheabbedin, and executed it. 
The race of Gaurides finiſhed in the year 1212, in the perſon of Mahmoud, 


fuccefſor and nephew to Scheabbedin, who was alſo cut off by the ſwords of 


aſſaſſius. Several revolutions followed till the time of Famerlane, who en- 
tered India at the end of the year 4 398, deſcending more terrible than all its 
former inundations, from the centre of the northern part of the Indian C 
caſus. This invincible barbarian met with no reſiſtance ſuſſicient to rufiihy, 
even by the military maxims of 'Tartars, the cruekics with which he marked 
his way. But after an immenſe ſlaughter of human creatures, he at length 
rendered himſelf lord of an empire which extended from Smyrna to the banks 
of the Ganges. The hiſtory of the ſucceffors of Tamerlane, who reigned over 
Indoſtan with little interruption more than 350 years, has been venouſly re- 
preſented, but all agree in the main, that they were magnificent and deſpotic 
princes; that they committed their provinces, as has been already obſerved, 
to rapacious governors, or to their wn ſons, by which their empire was 
often miſerably torn in pieces. At length, the famous Aurengzebe, in 
the year 1667, though the youngeſt among many ſons of the reigning em- 
peror, after defeating or murdering all his brethren, mounted the throne 
of Indoſtan, and may be conſidered as the real founder and legiſlator of 
the empire. He was a great and a politic prince, and the firſt who ex- 
tended his dominion, though it was little better than nominal, over the 
Peninſula within the Ganges, which is at preſent ſo well known to the 
Engliſh. He lived fo late as the year 1707, and it is ſaid that ſome of his 
great officers of {tate were alive in the year 1750. From what has been al- 
ready faid of this empire, Aurengzbe ſeems to have left too much power to 
the governors of his diſtant provinces, and to have been at no pains in pre- 
venting the effects of that dreadful deſpotiſm, which, while in his hands, pre- 
ſerved the tranquillity of his empire; but when it deſcended to his weak in- 
dolent ſucceſſors, occaſioned its overthrow. 

In 1713, four of his grandſons diſputed the empire, which after a 
bloody ſtruggle, fell to the eldeſt, Mauzoldin, who took the name of Jehander 
Shah. This prince was a ſlave to his pleaſures, and was governed by his miſ- 
treſs ſo abſolutely, that his great omrahs conſpired againſt him, and raiſed to 
the throne one of his nephews, who iruck off his uncle's head. The 
new emperor, whoſe name was Furrukhſir, was governed and at 1 * 2 
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flaved by two brothers of the name of Seyd, who abuſed his power ſo 
groſsly, that being afraid to puniſh them publicly, he ordered them both 
to be privately aſſaſſinated. They diſcovered his intention, and dethroned 
the emperor, in whoſe, place they raiſed a grandſon of Aurengzebe, by his 
daughter, a youth of ſeventeen years of age, after impriſoning and ftrangling 
Furrukhfir. The young emperor proved diſagreeable to the brothers, and 
being ſoon poiſoned, they raiſed to the throne his elder brother, who took 
the title of Shah Jehan. The rajahs of Indoſtan, whoſe anceſtors had entered 
into ſtipulations, or what may be called pata conventa, when they admitted 
the Mogul family, took the field againſt the two brothers; but the latter 
were victorious, and Shah Jehan was put in tranquil poſſeſſion of the empire, 
but died in 1719. He was ſucceeded by another prince of the Mogul race, 
who took the name of Mahommed Shah, and entered into private meaſures 
with his great rajahs for deſtroying the Seyds, who were declared enemies to 
Niſam al Muluck, one of Aurengzebe's favourite generals. Nizam, it is ſaid, 
was privately encouraged by the emperor to declare himſelf againſt the brothers, 
and to proclaim himſelf ſoubah of Decan, which belonged to one of the Seyds, 
who was aſſaſſinated by the emperor's order, and who immediately advanced 
to Delhi to deſtroy the other brother, but he no ſooner underitood what 
had happened, than he proclaimed the ſultan Ibrahim, another of the Mogul 
princes, emperors. A battle enſued in 1720, in which the emperor was vic- 
torious, and is ſaid to have uſed his conqueſt with great moderation, for he 
remitted Ibrahim to the priſon from whence he had been taken; and 
Seyd, being likewiſe a priſoner, was condemned to perpetual confinement, but 
the emperor took poſſeſſion of his vaſt riches. Seyd did not long ſurvive 
his confinement ; and upon his death, the emperor abandoned himſelf to the 
ſame courſe of pleaſures that had been ſo fatal to his predeceſſors. As to 
Nizam, he became now the great imperial general, and was often employed 
againſt the Mahrattas, whom he defeated, when they had almoſt made 
themſelves maſters of Agra and Delhi. He was confirmed in his ſoubabſhip, 
and was confidered as the firſt ſubject in the empire. Authots, however, are 
divided as to his motives for inviting Nadar Shah, otherwiſe Kouli Khan, 
the Perſian moaarch, to invade Indoſtan. It is thought, that he had intelli- 
gence of a ſtrong party formed againſt him at court; but the truth perhaps is, 
that Nizam did not think that Nadir Shah could have ſucceſs, and at firſt 
wanted to make himſelf uſeful by oppoſing him. The ſucceſs of Nadir 
Shah is well known, and the immenſe treaſure which he carried from Indoſtan 
in 1739. Belides thoſe treaſures he obliged the Mogul to ſurrender to 
him all the lands to the weſt of the rivers Attock and Synd, comprehend- 
ing the provinces of Peyſhor, Kabul, and Gagna, with many other rich 
and populous principalities, the whole of them almoſt equal in value to the 
erown of Perſia itſelf. 

This invaſion colt the Gentoos 200,000 lives. As to the plunder made 
by Nadir Shah, ſome accounts, and thoſe too ſtrongly authenticated, make 
it amount to the incredible fum of two hundred and thirty-one millions 
ſterling, as mentioned by the London Gazette of thoſe times. The moſt 
moderate ſay that Nadir's own ſhare amounted to conſiderably above ſeventy 
millions. Be that as it will, the invaſion of Nadir Shah may be conſidered 
as putting a period to the greatneſs of the Mogul cmpire in the houſe 
of Tamerlane. However, when Nadir had raiſed all the money he could 
in Delhi, he re-inftated the Mogul, Mahommed Shah, in the ſovereignty, 
and returned into his own country. A general defection of the provinces 
foon after exſucd ; none being willing to yield obedicuce to a prince 
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deprived of the power to enforce it. The proviaces to the north · weſt 
of the Indus had been ceded to Nadir Shah, who being aſſaſſinated in 
1747, Achmet Abdallah, his treaſurer, an unpriacipled man, but poſſeſſed 
of great intrepidity, found means, 1a the general confuſion occafioned 
by the tyrant's death, to carry off three hundred camels loaded with wealth, 
whereby he was enabled to put himſelf at the head of an army, and 
march againſt Delhi with fifty thouſand horſe. Thus was the wealth, 
drawn from Delhi made the means of continuing thoſe miſeries of war 
which it had at firſt brought upon them. Prince Ahmed Shah, the 
Mogul's eldeſt ſon, and the vizier, with other leading men, in this extre- 
mity took the field, with eighty thouſand horſe, to oppoſe the invader. 
The war was carried on with various ſucceſs, and Mahommed Shah died 
before ita termination. His ſon, Ahmed Shab, then mounted the imperial 
throne at Delhi; but the empire fell every day more into decay. Ab- 
dallah ere&ed an independent Kingdom, of which the Indus is the general 
boundary. 


The Mahrattas, a warlike nation, poſſeſſing the ſouth-weſtern peninſula 


of India, bad, before the invaſion of Nadir Shah, exacted a chout or tribute 
from the empire, ariſing out of the revenues of the province of Bengal, 
which being withheld, in conſequence of the enfechled ſtate of the empire, 
the Mahrattas became clamorous. The empire began to totter to its 
foundation; every petty chief, by counterfeiting grants from Delhi, laying 
claim to jaghires and to diſtricts. The country was torn to pieces 
by civil wars, and ned under every ſpecies of domeſtic confuſion. 
Ahmed Shah reigned only ſeven years, after which much diforder and 
confuſion prevailed in Indoftan, and the people ſuffered great calamitics. 
At preſent, the imperial digmty of Indoſtan is veſted in Shah Zadah, 
who is univerſally acknowledged to be the true heir of the Tamerlane 
race; Wat his power is feeble: the city of Delhi, and a ſmall territory 
round it, is all that is left remaining to the houſe and heir of Tamerlane, 
who depends upon the protection af the Engliſh, and whoſe intereſt it is to 
ſupport him, as his authority is the beſt legal guarantee. 

We ſhall now conclude the hiſtory of Indoſtan with ſome account of the 
Britiſh tranſactions in that part of the world, fince 1765, when they were 
quictly ſettled in the poſſeſſion of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa 
not indeed as abſolute ſcvereigns, but as tributaries to the emperor. This 
Kate of tranquillity, however, did not long continue; for in 1767 they found 
themſelves engaged in a very dangerous war with Hyder Ally the ſoverei 
of Myſore. This man had originally been a military adventurer, who 
learned the rudiments of the art of war in the French camp; and in the 
year 1753, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in their ſervice, In 1763, having 
been advanced to the command of the, army of Myſore, he depoſed his 
ſovereign, and uſurped the ſupreme authority under the title of regent. In 

' a ſhort time he extended his dominions on all ſides, except the Carnatic, 
until at laſt his dominions equalled the iſland of Great Britain in extent, 
with a revenue of not leſs than four millions ſterling annually. The diſcords 
which took place in various parts of Indoſtan, particularly among the Mah- 
rattas, enabled him to aggrandize himſelf in fuch a manner, that his power 
ſoon became formidable to his neighbours : and in 1767 he found himſelf 

in danger of being attacked on one fide by the Mahrattas, and on the other 


* Jagh're means a grant of land from a ſovereign to @ tubjeR, revokablo at pleaſure ; 
ut general, oc almctt always, for a lile rcut. je@, pleaſure 
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8 
— by ty of the Britiſh, advanced within a little diſtance of 
into a | 


Hyder was now reduced to the of allowing his enemies to deſolate 
the country, till they retired of their own accord ; after which he retrieved 
his affairs with incredible perſeverance and dili ſo that in a few | 
years he became more formidable than ever. In 1772, the Mahrattas 
made ſome attempts to poſſeſſion of the provinces of Corah and ſome 
others, but were rr 
2 anges, when they had invaded the country of 
— On this occaſion the latter had acted only as the allies of 
jah of 
rupees en the money came to be 
paid, it conſequenc 7 

that the country was next year (1774) invaded and conquered by 
the Britiſh, as well as ſeveral other tracts of territory; by whi 
r 


of Agra ; north weſtward to the u of the navigable co 
of the Ganges ; and ſouth-weſtward to 22 river. tw. 

In 1778, a new war commenced with the Mahrattas ; on which occaſion a 
brigade, conſiſting of 7000 Indian troops, commanded by Britiſh officers, 
traverſed the whole empire of the Mahrattas, from the river Jumna to 
the weſtern ocean. About this time the war with France broke out, and 


have ſoon been annihilated. By the happy exertions of 

of affairs was now 
committed, the progreſs of this formidable adverſary was ſtopped, and 
he ſoon become of a war, which was attended -with incredible ex- 
any reaſonable proſpe& of ſucceſs. By the year 
1782, therefore, Hyder Ally was defirous of peace, but died before 


it could be brought to a conclusion; and his rival Sir Eyre Coote did not 
ſurvive him above five months ; a very remarkable circumſtance, that the 
commanders in chief of two armies, oppoſed to each other, ſhould both die 
natural deaths, within ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. 
T 
ndia, Tippoo 
the moſt 
had, it was 
the ſplendid 
afforded 
the old 
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government of that and the tyrant of Myſore, for the antoyance' 
of Great Britain in its Indian paſſeſſiona ; but the good fenſe of the un- 
fortunate Louis XVII. induced him to refuſe entering into theſe viſmnary 
ſchemes. | 

Diſappointed in the hopes of aſſiſtance from this quarter, Ti either 
impelled by veal or imagined injuries commenced a hoſtile 22 
of the allies of Great Britain. An engagement took place and Bri- 
tiſh conceived themſelves bound to take an active part, and to unite with 
two of the moſt powerful ſtates of India, the Nizam aud the Mahrattas, te 
cruſt the rifing power of Myſore. The tranſactions of the Britiſh army 
have been as fully detailed as is neceſſary for the entertainment of the reader in 
the Hiſtory of England; they were almoſt invariably crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs, and Tippoo was at. laſt reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs, and on the 
24th of February, when the preparations for a general aſſault were in great 
forwardneſs, it was announced that preliminaries of peace were ſettled. No- 
thing could equal the diſappointment of the ſoldiers at this news, who 
expected to make fortunes by the plunder of this wealthy capi After 
the ceſſation of arms, which then took place, the conduct of Tippoo Sultan 
was ſo. equivocal and ſuſpicious, as to make it neceſſary on our part, to re- 
new the — for the ſiege. Overawed at length, by the firmneſs 
and deciſion of Cornwallis, and probably alarmed by the diſcontent of 
his own people, the reluctant Sultan ſubmitted to all the terms led; 
and on the 19th of Match the copies of the definitive treaty were delivered 
in form, by his ſons to lord Cornwallis, and the ts of the allied princes. 
The Nizam's ſon, prince Secunder Jah, and the Mahratta plenipotentiary 
Hoary Pens, thavehs Þ benend the diunity to.be poulkat an this cvantien 
in perſon, and were repreſented by their vakeels. ; 7 

The ſubſtance of the treaty was, it, That Ti was to cede one half 
of his dominions to the allied powers, oe one aps for mn, 
and thirty lacks of rupees. zd, That all priſoners were to be reſtored. 
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were dreſſed m long white muſlin gowns, and red turbans. 
They had ſevera rows of large pearls round their necks, from which was 
ſuſpended an ornament confiſting of a ruby and an emerald of couſiderable 
fize, ſurrounded by large brilliants ; and in their turbans, each had a ſpri 
of rich pearls. Bred up from their infancy with infinite care, and inſtructed 
in their manners to ** the reſerve and politeneſs of age, it aſtoniſhed 
all preſent to fee the correctueſs and propriety of their conduct. The 
eldeſt boy, rather dark in his colour, with thick lips, a ſmall flattiſh noſe, 
and a long thoughtful countenance, was leſs admired than the youngeſt, who 
s remarkably fair, with regular features, a fmall round face, large full eyes, 
and a more animated appearance: Placed too, on the right hand of lord 
Cornwallis, the y_ was ſaid to he the favourite ſon, aud the ſultans 
intended heir. His mother (a fiſter of Burham-ud-Deen's,. who was killed 

at Sattimungulum), a beautiful delicate woman, had died of frigit and ap 
prehenfion, a few days after the attack of the lines. This melanch 
event made the fituation of the youngeſt boy doubly intereſtiag, and, wi 
the other circumſtances, occaſioned his attracting by much the 'molt notice. 
After ſome converſation, his lordſhip preſented a handſome gold watch to 
each of the princes, "which they Lage much pleaſed. 

Next day, the 27th, lord Cornwallis, attended as the day before, went to 
pay the princes a viſit at their tents, pitched near the moſque redoubt, with- 
in the green canaut or wall, After embracing them, he led them, one in 
each hand, into the tent, where chairs were ed for his lordſhip, them- 
ſelves, and his ſuite. "The eldeſt boy, gow ſeated-on his lordſhip's right 
hand, appeared leſs ſerious than the former day, and when he ſpoke was 
not only in his manner, but had a moſt affable, animated appear- 
ance. * of the princes preſented his lordſhip with a fine Perſian 
ſword; and in return he gave the oldeſt a and the yqungeſt a pair of 
_ * Rocket is a miſſile werpon, coadifting of an fron tube of a fog and an inch 
in diameter, fixed to a bambog of ten a rain het og __ 9 
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Thus ended the Indian war ; the juſtice and policy of which has been very 
much doubted by thoſe who muſt be allowed to be competent j of In- 
dian + Others howerer ave of « Gillerent opinine and this war, 
which, ſays Major Dirom, © has vindicated the honour of the nation, has gi- 
ven the additional Mons and ſecurit to the ſettlements in India, which 
they required; effected the balance amongſt the native 
powers on the peninſula; has, beyond all former example, raiſed the cha- 
rafter of the quarry be ppt] mae rrp mace good 
faith in alliance and moderation in conqueſt, ſo eminent, as ought to j 
tute the Engliſh arbiters of power 3 worthy . {word and ſcales 
of juſtice in the caſt.” 

r ova, ts the juſtice. of the 
—— —_ Cornwallis in every 
thing that reſpects the conduct ——— and his mod era- 
tion and ſound policy in the concluding ſcenes cannot be too highly extol- 
n that by his wiſdom, firmneſs and humanity he 


may be enabled by the — — 3 <cfook 
neighbouring — latel to his government, of infinite ly more 
im to Britain than 


It is utterly impoſſible ſays Major Rennel, in the preſent inperſect late of 
our knowledge of the geography of the northern part of the peninſula 
(notwithſtanding the preſent improvements), to deſcribe, with any degree 
of accuracy, the boundaries of the new cefſions to the Mahrattas and Nizam ; 
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Grand diwiſions. Provinces. Chief towns. ©, 84. M. 
| "Weſt de of] ( Tegapatan, Dutch | * 
Biſnagar, or Anjengo, Engliſh 
Carnatic, | Cochin, Dutch | | * 
— 
5 ; 
| 
- | 
| Deccan or | 
[ Viſiapour 
The ſouth- ; 
. welt- coaſt | of r 
India, uſually, | > 4 Shoule, | 
called the coaſt Bombay, iſle and town, Eng- 
of Ma labar. 44 1 N. lat. 72. 49 
_ | 1 
"fs q Baſſaim, Portugueſe * 
| * | Surat, E. lon. 72. 50. N. lat.” 
_ | | 21-10 £22 583 Ta 40! 
Cambaya, or | | Swalley: - op ky 
Guzarat. | Barak, Engliſh _—T 
X Amedabad tat 5 
Cambaya ne- 
Idi, Portugueſe. 14.8 


Rivzns.) The Cattack or Mahanada, che Soane and Nerbodda, the 


 Pudder, and the famous Kiſtna. | 


1 


CLiM4TE, SEASONS, AND PRODUCE.]: The chain of mountains | 
mentioned, running from north to ſouth, renders it winter on one fide of this 
peninſula, while it is ſummer on the other. About the end of June, a ſouth- 


- welt wind begins to blow from the ſea, on the coaſt of Malabar, which, with 


continual rains, lafts four months, during which time all is ſerene upon the 
eoaſt of Coromandel (the weſtern and eaſtern coaſts being ſo denominated). 
Towards the end of „the rainy ſeaſon and the change of the mon- 


| 
: 


nd 
from midnight to noon it blows off the land, when it is 
during the other twelve hours from the ſea, which laſt proves 


J 
1 


great re- 

freſhment to the inhabitants of the coaſt. ſoil is the 
ſame with that of the other part of the Eaſt Indits. be ſaid 
of their quadrupeds, fiſh, and noxious creatures and i | | 
InzuaziTAxTs.] The inhabitants ore black in com- 
plexion, than thoſe of the other peninſula of India, though lying neurer to 
of an an- 
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paſs over the dreadful auſtcrities practiſed by the Hindoo-devotees 
certain and ſpeedy. admiſſion into the delights of iſe. 
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; he equally braves the ragi ind and the dernaring Gre, his cond. 
e is not to be ſhaken by the pangs of torture or by the approach 
death in its moſt ghaſtly and appalling form. In the hope of expiating 


ture ſhudder and human reaſon fta He 


ſtands with his arms croffed above his head, 
fleſh whithers away. He fixes his eye upon the burning orb of the fun, till 


its light be extinguiſhed and its. moiſture entirely dried up *. 


Provincss, CITIES, AND ore BUILD- From what has been ſaid 
INGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. above, this peninſula is rather 


| pe po 
It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and is {aid to been 
governed. by a ſovereign king, who had under him ſeventy tributary princes, 


each of them independent in his own domipions, but paying him a tax ; 
- now the caſe is much altered, the prince being icarcely able to protect hi 


and his from the depredations of his neighbours, but by a tribute to 
buy them off; the capital is Tritchinopok. The chief valugof this kingdom 
ſeems to conſiſt of a pearl fiſhery upon its coaſt. ö 
lying to the eaſt of Madura. The foil is fertile, and its prince rich, till 
PP jects connected with 
him. Within it lies the Daniſh Eaſt India fettlement of Tranquebar, 


is well known 
z on the 


former crimes by adequate penance, and of regaining ſpeedily that , 
ray oli performance of vows which make human na- 


y of peace ; the capital 
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Coromandel coaft, lies fort St, David's, or Cutdalore, belodging to 

Englith, with — The fort is and of great import- 

ance to our trade. Five to the north lies „ once the em- 

* 1 French in the Eaſt Indies, but which hath 

| taken by the — — 1 Kr 
the 


iince remained in their poſſeſſion. 
Fort St. George, better known by the name of Madras, is the il ofthe 


Engliſ Eaſt India Company's dominions in that part of the Eait 
and is diſtant eaſtward from London, about 4,800 miles. RG _ 


complexions of their 


. —— connaes n Fegliſ corporation of a mayor and 
alderman. Nothing has been omitted to mend the natural badneſs of its 
the 
are 


fituation, which ſeems originally to be owing to the neighbourhood. 
under the direction of a Mogul officer, who lets them out by admeaſurement, 


of 
diamond mines, which are but a week's journey diſtant. Theſe mines 


> gurus Ke wang Pore oa upon Madras; but its 
ſafety conſiſts in the ſuperiority of the Eügliſh by ſea. It carries on a con- 
Sderable trade with China, Perfia, and Mocha. 

The reader needs not be informed of the immenſe fortunes acquired by the 
E opon thi conf. within theſe thin yearey but fame of Na 
appear to have been abtained by the moſt.iniquitous practices. There ſeems. 
to have been ſome | — —h orgs ns on 


— on 


—— 7 ors 17 1 — and members of the council 
there. As — 8 
— — . country, „ 
ene or two reſlections. 
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board of 4 controul at home is at length eſtabliſhed. By the ſucceſs which 
attended the Britiſh arms in the late war, and by the extent of territory which 


was ceded to the Company, their poſſeflions being more ſaſe from the in- 
roads of Tippoo Sultan, are now rendered permanent and ſecure. It is much 


to be dreaded, however, that the natives are not ſufficiently protected from 


the oppreſſion, injuſtice, and cruelty of which the ſervants of the Eaſt India 
Company have been. too often guilty. * | M ws 
celebrated Hyder Ally, with whom the ſervants of the often 


| embroiled them, ſhared the Carnatic with the nabob of Arcot. . the laſt 


war he took many of its chief places, obtained great advantages over the com- 
r ied before 
the coucl of the war. He is ſaid to be a native of the province of Meffar, 
or Myſore, which lies to the ſouth weſt of the Carnatic ; and the Chriſtians 


of the apoſtle St. Thomas live at the foot of the mountains Getti, that ſe- 


te Meſſar from Malabar. Pellicate, lying to the north of Madras, be- 
| the Dutch. I have already mentioned the kin of Golconda, 
which, beſides its diamonds, is famous for the chea of its proviſions, 
and for making white wine of grapes that are ripe in January. Gol- 
conda is ſubje& to a prince, called the Nizam, or Soubah of the Deccan, 
who is rich, and can raiſe 100,000 men. The capital of his dominions is 
called Bagnagur, or Hyderabad, but the kingdom takes its name from the 
city of Golconda. Eaſt-ſouth-eaſt of Golconda lies Maſulipatan, where the 

iſh and Dutch have factories. The Engliſh have alſo ies at Gan- 


jam and Vizigapatan, on this coaſt ; and the Dutch at Narfipore. The 


province of Grixa, from whence the Engliſh company draw ſome part of 
their revenues, lies to the north of Golconda, extending in length from eaſt 
to welt about '550 miles, and in breadth about 240. It is governed chiefly 
by Moodajee Booflah, and his brother, alles to the Mabrattas. In this 
province ſtands the temple of Jagaryunt, which they ſay is attended by 500 
prieſts. The idol is an irregular pyramidal black ſtone, of about 4 or 5oolb. 
weight, with two rich diamonds near the top, to repreſent the eyes, and the 


noſe and mouth painted with 


The country of Deccan * comprehends ſeveral large provinces, and ſome 
kingdoms ; y thoſe of Baglana, Balagate, Telenga, and the king- 
dom of Viſiapour. The truth is, the names, dependencies, and government 
of thoſe provinces, are extremely unſettled ; they having been reduced by 
Aurengzebe, or his father, and ſubject to almoſt annual revolutions and al- 


terations. Modern geographers ate not agreed upon their ſituation and ex- 


tent, but we are told, that the principal towns are Aurengabad, and Dolta- 
bad, or Dowlet-abad ; and the latter is the ſtrongeſt place in all Iudoſtan. 
Near it lies the famous of Elora, in a plain about two leagues ſquare. 
The tombs, chapels, temples, pillars, and many thouſand figures that ſur- 
round it, are ſaid to be cut out, of the natural rock, and to ſurpaſs all the 


. Other efforts of human art. Telenga lies on the eaſt of Golconda ; and its 


capital, Beder, contains a garriſon of 3ooo men. The inhabitants of this 
province ſpeak a e peculiar to themſelves. | 

Baglani lies to the of Telenga, and forms the ſmalleſt province of the 
empire ; its capital is Mouler. The Portugueſe territory begins here at the 


* This #ame Decca n Agne the Soo ra, and iv its molt exteniive igni 


means only the countries ſituated between Indoſtan Proper, the Carvatic, 
is, the provinces of Candeiſh Amednagur, Viſiapour, and Orifla. 
- Rconel's latrodud ion do the Memoir of his Map of Ladoftan, p. c. 
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port of Daman, twenty-one leagues ſouth of Surat, and extends almoſt ' 
twenty leagues to the north of Goa. Viſiapour is a large province, the 
weſtern part is called Concan, which is intermingled with the Portugueſe 
poſſeſſions. The rajah of Viſiapour is ſaid to have had a yearly revenue of 
fix millions ſterling, and to bring to the field 150,000 ſoldiers. The capital 
is of the ſame name, and the country very fruitful. The principal places on 
this coalt are, Daman, Baſſaim, Trapar, or Tarapor, Chaw!, Dandi, Rajah- 
hour, Dabul Rajupur, Ghiria, and Vingurla. The Portugueſe have loſt 
_ valuable poſſeſſions on this coaſt, and thoſe which remain are on the 

cline. - 

Guzerat is a maritime province on the gulf of Cambaya, and one of the 
fineſt m India, but inhabited by a fierce rapacious people. It is ſaid to con- 


tain 35 cities. Amed-Abad is the capital of the province, where there is 


an Engliſh factory, and is ſaid, in wealth, to vie with the richeſt towns in 


Europe. About 43 French leagues diſtant lies Surat, where the Engliſh 


have a flouriſhing factory. , 

Among the itlands lying upon the ſame coaſt is that of Bombay, belonging 
to the Engliſh Eaſt India company. Its harbour can convemently hold 
1000 ſhips at anchor. The iſland itſelf is about ſeven miles in length, and 
twenty in circumference; but its ſituation and harbour are its chief recom- 
mendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all the conveniencies of life. The town 
1s about a mile long, and poorly built ; and the climate was fatal to the 
Engliſh conftitutions, till experience, caution, and temperance, taught them 
preſervatives againſt its unwholeſomeneſs. The beſt water there is preſerved 
in tanks, which receive it in the rainy ſeaſons. The fort is a regular quad- 
rangle, and well built of ſtone. Many black merchants reſide here. This 
iſland was part of the portion paid with the infanta of Portugal to Charles 
II. who gave it to the Eaſt India company; and the iſland is ſtill divided in- 
to three Roman catholic pariſhes, inhabited by Portugueſe, and what are 
called popiſh Meſtizes and Canarins ; the former being a mixed breed of the 
natives and Portugueſe, and the other the Aborigines of the country. The 
Engliſh have fallen upon methods to render this iſland and town, under all 
their diſadvantages, a ſafe, if not an agreeable refidence. The reader ſcarcely 
need3 to be informed, that the governor and council of Bombay have lucra- 
tive poſts, as well as the officers under them. The woes on the iſland are 
commanded by Engliſh officers ; and the natives, when formed into regular 
companies, and diſciplined, are here, and all over the Eaſt Indirs, called Se- 
poys. The inhabitants of the iſland amount to near 60,000, of different 
nations; each of whom enjoys the practice of his religion unmoleſted. 

Near Bombay are ſeveral other iſlands, one of which, called Elephanta, 
contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity perhaps in the world. A f 
of an elephant, of the natural fize, cut coarſely in ſtone, preſents itſelf on 
the landing place, near the bottom of a mountain. An eaſy ſlope then 
leads to a ſtupendous temple, hewn out of the ſolid rock, eighty or ninety 
feet long, and forty broad. 'The roof, which is cut flat, is ſupported by 
regular rows of pillars, about ten feet high, with capitols, reſembling 
round cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight of the incumbent mountain. At 
the farther end are three gigantic figures, which have been · multiplied by 
the blind zeal of the Portugueſe. Belides the temple, are various images, 
and groupes on each hand cut in the ſtone ; one of the latter bearing a 
rude reſemblance of the judgement of Solomon ; belides a colonnade, with 
a door of regular architecture; but the whole bears no manner of reſera- 
blance to any of the Gentoo works. 
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The iſland and city of Goa, the capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements, 
in the Eaſt Indies, lies about thirty miles ſouth of Vingurla. The iſland 
is about twenty-ſeven miles in compaſs. It has one of the fineſt and. beſt 
fortified ports in the Indies. This was-formerly a moſt ſuperb ſettlement, 
aud was ſurpaſſed either in bulk or beauty by few of the European cities. 
It is ſaid that the revenues of the Jeſuits upon this ifland, equalled thoſe 
of the crown of Portugal. Goa, as well as the reſt of the Portugueſe 
poſſeſſions of this coaſt, is under a viceroy, who ſtill keeps up the re- 
mains of the ancient ſplendour of the government. The rich peninſula of 
Salſett is dependent on Goa. Sunda lies ſouth of the Portugueſe terri- 
tories, and is governed by a rajah, tributary to the Mogul. The Engliſh 
factory of Corwar is one of the moſt pleaſant and healthy of any upon the 
Malabar coalt. Kanora lies about forty miles to the ſouth of Goa, and 
reaches to Calicut. Its ſoil is famous for producing rice, that ſupplies many 
parts of Europe, and ſome of the Indies. The Kanorines are ſaid generally 
to be governed by a lady, whoſe ſon has the title of Rajah ; and her ſubjects 
are accounted the braveſt and moſt civiliſed of any in that peninſula, and re- 
markably given to commerce. | 

Though Malabar gives name to the whole ſouth-weſt coaſt of the peninſula, 
yet it is confined at preſent to the country ſo called, lying on the weſt of 
Cape Comorin, and called the Dominions of the Samorin. The Malabar 
language, however, is common in the Carnatic ; and the country itſelf is rich 
a d fertile but peſtered with green adders, whoſe poiſon is incurable. It was 
formerly a large kiugdom of itfelf. The moſt remarkable places in Malabar 
are Kannamore, containing a Dutch factory and fort; Tellicherry, where 
the raged have a {mall ſettlement, keeping a conſtant garriſon of thirty or 
forty ſoldiers. Cahcut, where the French and Portugueſe have ſmall factor- 
ies, beſides various other diftin& territories and cities. Cape Comorin, 
which is the ſouthernmoſt part of this peninfula, though not above three 
leagues in extent, is famous for uniting in the ſame garden the two ſeaſons 
of the year ; the trees being loaded with bloſſoms and fruit on the one fide, 
while on the other fide they are ſtripped of all their leaves. This ſurpriſing 
phenomcuou is owing to the ridge of mountains ſo often mentioned, which 
traverſe the whole peninſula from ſouth to north. On the oppoſite ſides 
of the Cape, the winds are conſtantly at variance ; blowing from the welt on 
the welt fade, and from the eaſt on the eaſtern fide. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that in the diſtri& of Cochin, within Ma- 
hbar, are to be found fome thouſands of Jews, who pretended to be of the 
tribe of Manaſſch, and to have records engraven on copper-plates in He- 
brew characters. They are ſaid to be ſo poor, that many of them embrace 
the Gentoo religion, The hke diſcoveries of the Jews and their records 
have been made in China, and other places of Afia, which have occaſioned 
various ſpeculations among the learned. 


, . CY 

Before we cloſe our account of Indoſtan, it may be proper to deſcribe its 
preſeut divition according to the different powers among whom it is ſhared, 
and this 1s the more neceſſary as it may ſerve to give the reader a clearer 
idea of theſe extenſive regious, and at the ſame time ſhew him how very con- 
ſiderable a portion belongs to the Britiſh and their allies. 

The celebrated Perſian uſurper Thamas Kouli Khan, having in the year 
1738 deieated the emperor Mahomed Shaw, plundered Delhi, and pillaged 


the empire ef treaſure to the amount of more than 70 millions ſterling, _ 
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dad the unhappy prince his dominions, but annexed to Perſia all the counties 


weſtward of the Indus. 


This dreadful incurſion ſo weakened the authority of the emperor, that 
the viceroys of the different provinces either threw off their allegiance, or ae- 
knowledged a very precarious dependence ; and engaging in wars with each 
other, called in as allies the Eaſt India companies of France and England, 
who had been originally permitted as traders, to form eſtabliſhments on the 
coaſts : theſe, from the great ſuperiority of European diſcipline, from allies 
became in a ſhort time principals-in an obitinate conteſt, that at length ter- 
minated in the expulſion of the French from Indoſtan ; and thus a company 
of Britiſh merchants have acquired, partly by ceſſions from the country powers, 
and partly by injuſtice and uſurpation, territories equal in extent, and ſuperior 
in wealth and population to molt of the kingdoms in Enrope. 

The Mahrattas originally poſſeffed ſeveral provinces of Indoſtan, from 
whence they were driven by the arms of the Mogul conquerors ; they were 
never wholly ſubjected, but retiring to the northern part of the Gauts, made 
frequent incurſions from theſe inacceſſible mountains: taking advantage of the 
anarchy of the empire, they have extended their frontiers, and are at preſent 
poſſeſſed of a tract of country 1000 Britiſh miles long, by 700 wide. 

Hyder Ally “, a ſoldier of fortune, who had learned the art of war from 
the Europeans, having poſſeſſed himſelf of that part of the ancient Carnatic, 
called the kingdom of Myſore, has within a few years acquired, by continual 
conqueſts, a conſiderable portion of the ſouthern part of the Peninſula. This 
able and active prince, the molt formidable enemy that the Englith ever ex- 
perĩenced in Indoſtan, dying in 1781, left to his fon Tippoo Saib the peaceful 
poſſeſſion of his dominions, tuperior in extent to the kingdom of England. 

Theſe extraordinary revolutions, with others of leſs importance, render the 
following account of the preſent diviſion of property, in this unhappy empire, 
abſolutely neceſſary, in order to underſtand its modern hiſtory. 


PRESENT DIVISION or INDOSTAN. 


Such is the inſtability of human greatneſs, that the preſent Mogul, Shah 
Allum, the deſcendant of the Great Tamerlane, is merely a nominal prince, of 
no importance in the politics of Indoſtan; he is permitted to reſide at Delhi, 
which with a ſmall adjacent territory, is all that remains ta him of that vaſt 
empire, which his anceſtors governed for more than 350 years. 

he principal diviſions of this country, as they ſtood at the peace with 
Tippoo in 1792, are as follow, viz. The Britiſh poſſeſſions; States in alliance 
with Britain; Tippoo Saib's territories ; Mahratta ſtates and their tributa- 
ries ; and the territories of the Subah of the Deccan. 


o 

The character of the late Hyder Ally appearing to me (ſays M:jor Renneſl} to be 
but little underſtood in this part of the world, I have venrured to attempt au outline of 
it. His military fuccefs, founded on the i vement of diſcipline , attention to merit 
of every kind; conciliation of the different tribes that ſerved vader his banners; cot 
tempt of ſtate and ceremony, except what naturally axoſe from the dignity of his charac- 
ter ; and his conſequent axconomy in perſon+l expences (the differcot habits of which 
form the chief diſtinction of what is called character among ordinary princes), together 
wich his minute attention to matter“ of finance, and the regular payment of hv »rmy ; 
oll theſe toyet her raiſed Hyder as far above the princes of Indoſtan as the great qualities 
of the late Praſſian mon@ch raiſed him above the generality of European princes; and 
hence I have ever conſidered Hyder as the FREDERIC of the Eaft. Cruelty was the 
vice of Hyder; but we are to conſider that Hyd-r's ideas of mercy were re ulated by an 
Aſiatic ſtandard; and it is not improbable that he might rate his own character for mo- 
deration and clemency, as far above thoſe of Tathetlane, Nadir Shab, and Abdallach, as 


be rated his diſcipline above theirs. 
> | 5H2 BRITISH 


- - - 
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* RRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


The Britiſh poſſeſſions contain about 177, 374 ſquare Britiſh miles . They 
conſiſt of three diſtinct governments, via. 


Bengal 
Government of Cal- | Bahar and part of Oriſſa Fo the Ganges. 


cutta or Bengal, 23 
| Northern Circars on the coaſt of Oriſſa 
The Jaghire 
Government of } Territory of Cuddalore on the coaſt of Ca- 

Madras. f Devicotta romandel. 
| \ f Ncgipatam 
Government of Bombay, on the Gulf of Canibar. 

4 


To theſe we have now to add the diſtricts ceded by Tippoo Sultan in his 
late treaty, ſigned at Seringapatam on the 18th of March, 1792, viz. 


Koontca pr gods, 


Calicut and Palgaut-cherry, yielding a revenue of - -— 9,36,765 


Dind:gul, Pyalny, and Verapachry - . - YO,000 
Salim, Kooh, Namcool, and Sunkagherry ; $88,000 
 Ahtoor, Permuttee, Shadmungul, and Vamloor - - 68,000 
Barra Mohul, Raycotrah, Darampoury, &c. "ITY I, 34,000 
13,16,765 


At the rate of 3 rupees to each pagoda, and the rupees reckoned at 28. 
rd. each, the annual value of the late Britiſh acquiſitions will de C. 411,459 
according to Major Rennell in his Memoir of a map of the Peninſula of In- 
dia, p. 33. For the revenue of the other Britiſh poſſeſſions, ſee this Gram- 
mar, p. 677. 

* GOVERNMENT of BENGAL. J This government was rich, flouriſhing, and 
pulous, before the late uſurpations in Indoſtan. It is finely watered by the 
anges and Burrampooter with their numerous navigable channels, and the 

ſeveral navigable rivers they receive: it is fertilized by their periodical inun- 
dation ; and by its natural ſituation is well ſecured againit foreign enemies. 
But tor a more particular deſcription of this province, we refer our readers to 
the account we have already given of it. | . 

GoverRnmEnT of Mapras.] The great defects of this government, 
are not only the want of connection between its parts, which are ſ.attered 
along an extenſive coaſt, and ſeparated from each other by ſtates frequently 
hoſtile, but being totally devoid of good harbours. Hopes, however, have 
been entertained of removing this laſt defect, by removing the bar at the 
mouth of that branch of the Caveri called Coleroon, which falls into the 
ſea at Devicotta. The capital and ſeat of government is Mapras in the 
Jaghire, called alſo Fort St George. It is ill ſituated, without a harbour, 
and badly fortified, yet contains upwards of 200,000 inhabitants Fort 
St. Davtp, in the territory of Cuddalore, is rich, - 
60,0C0 inhabitants —MasuLieatan, in the northern Circars, at one af the 
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mouths of the Kiſtna, was formerly the moſt flouriſhing and commercial city 
on this coaſt, and though much declined, is {till conſiderable. 

The northern Circars, which are denominated from the towns of Cicacole, 
Rajamundry, Elore, and Condapily, are deſended inland by a ftrong barrier 
of mountains and extenſive foreſts, beyond which the country is totally un- 
known for a conliderable ſpace. 2 

GovERNMENT or BomBay,] This government is watered by the Tapee 
and Nerbudda. Its capital and ſeat 3 is Bou BA, in a ſmall 
iſland, and an unhealthy ſi tuation, but it is well fortified and has a fine har- 
bour. SURAT on the Tapee, which forms an indifferent port, is one of the 
moſt rich and commercial cities in Indoftan.—TtLLiicyztrry, on the Mala- 


bar coalt, is dependant ga Bombay. 


ALLIES or THE BRITISH, 
Dominions of the nabob Fyzabad. 
of Oude. Lucknow the preſent capital of Oude. 

Arcot on the Paliar is the capital, though the 
nabob uſually reſides at Madras. 

Gingee, the ſtrongeſt Indian fortreſs in the 
Carnatic. 

Tritchinapoly near the Caveri, well fortified 
in the Indian manner, was rich and populous, 
containing near 400,000 inhabitants, now al- 
moſt ruined by the numerous fieges, it has ſuſ- 
tained. ES 
Dominions of the nabob Seringham Pagoda, in an iſland of the Ca- 

of Arcot, compre- | veri, is famous throughout Indoſtan for its 

hending the eaſtern 4 ſanctity, and has no leſs than 40,000 prieſts, 
part only of the an- | who conſtantly reſide here in voluptuous indo- 
cient Carnatic, lence. 

Chandegeri, the ancient capital of the empire 
of Narzzingua, formerly rich, powerful, and 
| populous ; near it is the famous pagoda of Tri- 
petti, the Loretto of Indoſtan. he offerin 
of the numerous pilgrims who refort hither, 
bring in an immenſe revenue. | 

_ Tanjore, Madura, and Tinivelly, are the 
capitals of ſmall ſtates of the ſame game, which, 
| with Marawar, are dependent on the nabob of 
15 1 | Arcot. | 
Territory of Futty Sin 
'Guicker in the foubak — 

of Guxerat, PT) 


Territory 2 he rajah Leber, a celebrated fortreſs. 


MAHRATTA STATES, in alliance with the Bairisu, and their 


'Tz1BUTARIES. 


This extenſive country is divided among a number of chicfs whoſe obedi- 
ence to their paiswah or head is mercly nominal; as they often go to war 
againſt each * and are ſeldom con federated, but on occaſions that would 
unite the moſt diſcordan W 
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Southern Poonah Mah- 
— or the territories Satara the nominal capital of the Mahratta 


of Paiſocd, ave nackral- ſtates: the Paiſwah, at preſent reſides at Poo- 
Aurungabad, TO and Viſiapour, are 


in his territories. 


ſected by the various 

branches of the Gauts. 
The Concan or tract between the Gauts and the * is ſometi mes called 
the Pirate coaſt, as it was ſubject to the celebrated pirate Angria, and his 
ſucceſſors, whole capital was the ftrong fortreſs of Gheria, taken by the 
Engliſh and Mahrattas in 1755 : by the acquiſition of this coalt the Mah- 
rattas have become a maritime power. 

By the treaty of peace, Tippoo Sultan ceded to the Mahrattas : 


Srmmuicary Pagode. 


ly ſtrong, . being inter- k 


In the Dooab, being the circar of Bancapour, with part 
of Moodgul, &c. affording a revenue of . ws 1 3,06,666 
In Gooty, the diſtrict of Sundoor - — 10,000 
| 13,16,666 


TzrxkITORIES of the Niz Au, an ally to the Baris u. 


The * of the Nizam or Soubah of the Deccan, (a Jaunges fon 
of the famous Nizam-al-Muluck), compriſe the province of Golconda, 
that is, the ancient province of Tellingana, or Tilling, ſituated between the 
lower parts of the Kiſtna and Godavery rivers, and the principal part of 
_ _ Dowlatabad ; together with the weſtern part of Berar, ſubject to a tribute 
of a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue, to the Berar Mahratta. The 
Nizam has the Paiſwah, or Poonah Mahratta on the welt and north-weſt ; the 
Berar Mahratta on the north; the northera circars on the ealt ; and the Car- 
natic, and Tippoo Sultan, on the ſouth. I am not perfectly clear, fays Major 
Rennell, in my idea of his weſtern boundary, which, during his wars with the 
Mahrattas, was ſubject to continual fluctuation ; but I uadcritand generally, 
that it extends more than 40 miles beyond the city Aurungabad, weſtwards; 
and comes within 80 miles of the city of Poonah, and that on the S. W. it 

oes conſiderably beyond the river Beemah, and to the borders of Sanore 
— His capital is Hydrabad, or Bagnagur, ſituated on the Mouſh 
river near the famous fortreſs of Goleonda. 

The diſtricts of Adoni and Rachore, which were in the hands of Bazalet 
Jung, (brother to the Nizam) during his lifetime, are now in the hands of 
the Nizam. The Sourapour, or Sollapoor rajah, on the welt of the Beemah 
nver, together with ſome other rajahs, are his tributaries. The Nizam's 
dominions are ſuppoſed to be no leſs than 430 miles in length, from N. W. to 
S. E. by zoo wide. Till he took poſſeſſion of the Guatoor Circar, his domi- 
nions no where touched the fea. 

To the above, we have now to add thoſe which Tippoo Sultan ceded to 
him in the treaty of peace, ſigned, March, 18, 1792. viz. 


Kerpah (or Cuddapah) Cummum, Ganjecotta, we 


Kuonteary pagodas. 


Canoul, affording a revenue of R 971,390 
In Gooty - - 5 I,7 32 
In Adoni (Mooka) 12,162 


D the Dated, dez parts of | Rachore, nnd Mo - } 


2,381,332 


I 3,16,666 
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Beran Musa rr. 
, [ Nagpour is the capital. 
Balafore has ———— trade. 


; R | Cuttack, on the Mahanada, an important poll, 
Ip N e hich rs Tabs this nation a formidable — 

: — to the Britiſh, as it cuts off the communica- 
tion between the governments of Bengal and 
118 
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They are governed at Ougein, Sindia's capital 
2 by Sindia, Hol-] Indoor, Holkar's capital 
r, and ſome other leſs } Calpy, Gungdar Punt's capital 
conſiderable princes. Sagur, Ballagee's capital. 


Tieeoo SuLTan's TerxriTtoRIE s. 


Have been diminiſhed one half in conſequence of the late treaty of peace. 


His remaining dominions are, 


Provinces. Chief towns. 
Kingdom of Myſore - - Seringapatam on the Caveri. 
Bednore - - Bednore, or Hyder Nugger. 
Canara Mangalore. 


- Chitteldroog, Herponelly, 333 &c. are the capitals of territories of 
the ſame name. 


Country of the Abdalli : This government, which includes the ſoubah of 
Cabul, and the neighbouring parts of Perſia, was formed by Abdalla, one of 
the generals of Thamas Kouli Khan, when ou the death of that uſurper, his 
empire was diſmembered : its capital is Candahar in Perſia. 

Country of the Seiks : They are ſaid to conſiſt of a number of ſmall 
ſtates independent of each other, but united by. a federal union. 

Country of the Jats or Gets, very little known to Europeans, 

Country of Zabeda Cawn, an Atghan Rohilla. 

Territory of Agra on the Jumna. 

Ferrukabad, or country of the Patan Rohillaz, on * Ganges, ſurrounded 
by the dominions of Oude. 

Bundelcund. 


Travancore, near Cape Comorin. 


F 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 5 , Sq. Miles. 
Length 13co 44 and 70 ca ongitu e. 
Bredth I — between 25 and 44 north latitude. $00,000 


ODERN Perſia is bounded by the mountains of 


D u e ' Ararat, or Dl, which divide it from Cir- 


ig 
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caſſian Tartary, on the North-Weſt; by the Caſpian ſea, which divides it 
from Ruſſia on the north; by the river Oxus, which divides it from Utbec 
Tartary, on the north-Eaſt; by India, on the Eaſt ; and by the Indian 
ocean, and the gults of Perfia and Ormus, on the South; and by Arabia 
and Turkey, on the Weſt. , | 

This kingdom is divided into the following provinces : on the frontiers 
of India are Choraſan, part of the ancient Hyrcania, including Herat and 
Eſterabad ; Sableuſtan, including the ancient Bactriana and Candahor ; and 
Sigiſtan the ancient Drangiana. The ſouthern diviſion contains Makeran, 
Kerman, the ancient Gedroſſia, and Farſiſtan, the ancient Perſia. The 
ſouth-weſt diviſion, on the frontiers of Turkey, contains the provinces of 
Chuſiſtan, the ancient Suſiana, and Irac-Agem, the ancient Parthia. The 
north-welt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian ſea and the frontiers of Tur- 
key in Aſia, contains the provinces of Aderbeitzen, the ancient Media: 
Gangea, and Dagiſtan, part of the ancient Iberia and Colchis ; Ghilan, part 
of the ancient Hyrcania ; Shirvan, and Mazanderan, 

Name. Perſia, according to the poets, derived its name from Perſeus, the 
fon of Jupiter and Danaz. Leſs fabulous authors ſuppoſe it derived from 
Paras, which ſignifies a horſeman ; the Perſians, or Parthians, being always 
celebrated for their ſkill in horſemanſhip. 

Ark AxD CLIMATE.] In fo extenſive a country as this the air and cli- 
mate is very different. All along the coaft of the Perſian gulf, from Welt 
to Eaſt, to the very mouth of the river Indus, the heat for four months is 
ſo exceſſive, that even thoſe who are born in the country, unable to bear it, are 
forced to quit their houſes and retire to the mountains. The eaſtern provin- 
ces of Perſia from the river Indus to the border of Tartary are ſubject to great 
heats though not quite ſo unwholeſome as on the coaſts of the Indian ocean 
and the Perſian gulf. But in the northern provinces, on the coaſt of the 
Caſpian ſea, the heat is full as great, and though attended with moiſture, is as 
unwholeſome as on the coaſt before-mentioned. From October to May 
there is no country in the world more pleaſant than this, but the yellow com- 
plexions of the inhabitants are melancholy proofs of the malign influence of 
ſummer. The reſt of Perſia enjoys a dry air, the ſky being perfectly ſerene, 
and hardly ſo much as a cloud ſeen to fly in it. In the night, a br ſ wind 
ſprings up, which gives ſuch a coolneſs to the air, that a man can bear a tole- 
rable warm garment. The ſeaſons in general, and particularly in the middle 
of this kingdom, happenithds, the wiuter beginning in November and laſting 


until March, is very ſharp and rude, attended with froſt and ſnow, which 


la} deſcends in great flakes in the mountains but never on the plains. 

SOrL, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.) Theſe vary like the 
air. The ſoil is far from being luxuriant towards Tartary and the Caſpian 
ſea, but with cultivation it might produce abundance of corn and fruits. 
South of Mount Taurus, the fertility of the country in corn, fruits, wine, 

and the other luxuries of life, is equalled by few countries. It produces 
wine and oil in plenty, ſenna, rhubarb, and the fineſt of drugs. The 
fruits are delicious, eſpecially their dates, oranges, piſtacbia-nuts : melons, 
cucumbers, and garden ſtuſſs, not to mention vaſt quantities of excellent 
filk ; and the gulf of Baſſora formerly furniſhed great part of Europe and 
Aſia with very fine pearls. Some parts, near Iſpahan eſpecially, produce 
almoſt all the flowers that are valued in Europe; and from ſome of them, 
the roſes eſpecially, they extract waters of a ſalubrious and odorific kind, 
which form a gainful commodity in trade. In ſhort, the fruits, veget- 
ables, and flowers of Perſia, are of a moſt exalted flavour; and had the 
natives the art of horticulture to as great perfection as ſome nations in 
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Europe, by tranſplanting, engraftiug, and other meliorations, they would 
add my to — riches of the country. The Perſian aſſa · fœtida 
flows from a t called hiltot, and turns into a gum. Some or it is white, 
and ſome black; but the former is ſo much Mlued, that the natives make 
very rich ſauces of it, and ſometimes cat it as a rarity. - 

No place in the world produces the neceffaries of life in greater abundance 
and perfection than Shirauz ; nor is there a more delightful ſpot iu naiuce 
to be conceived, than the vale in which it is fituated, either for the fah#1:17 
of the air, or for the profuſion of every thing neceſſary to render life com- 
fortable and agreeable. The fields yield plenty of rice, wheat, and barley, 
which they generally begin to reap in the month of May, and by the midi: 
of July the harveſt is completed. Moſt of the European fruits are produced 
here, and many of them are ſuperior in fize and flavour to what can be raiſed 
in Europe, particularly the apricot and grape. Of the grape of Shirauz 
there are ſeveral forts, all of them very good, but two or three more parti- 
cularly ſo than the reſt ; one is the large white grape, which is extremely 
luſcious and agreeable to the taſte ; the ſmall white grape, as ſweet as ſugar ; 
and the black grape, of which the celebrated wine of 5lurauz is made, which 
is really delicious, and well deſerving of praiſe ; ſo much ſo, that people who 
have drank it for a ſpace-of time, ſeldom care for any other, though at the 
firlt taſte it is rather unpleaſant to an European. It is preſſed by the Ar- 
menians and Jews, in the months of October and November, and a vaſt deal 
is exported annually to Abu Shehr, and other parts in the Perſian Gulph, for 
ſupply of the Indian market. The pomegranate is good to a proverb; the 
Perſians call it the fruit of Paradiſe. 

The breed of horſes in the province of Fars is at preſent very indifferent, 
owing to the ruinous ftate of the country; but in the province of Duſhtiſ- 
taan, lying to the ſouth-weſt, it is remarkably good. 'Theſheep are of a 
ſuperior flavour, owing to the excellence of the paſturage in the neighbour- 
hood of Shirauz, and are alſo celebrated for the ſineneſs of their fleece; they 
have tails. of an extraordinary ſize, ſome of which I have ſeen weigh (ſays 
Mr. Francklin) upwards of thirty pounds ; but thoſe which are fold in the 
markets do not weigh above fix or feven. Their oxen are large and ſtrong, 
but their fleſh is ſeldom eaten by the natives, who contine themſelves chiefly 
to that of ſheep and fowls. 

Proviſions of all kinds are very cheap; and the neighbouring mountains 
affording an ample ſupply of ſnow_throughout the year, the meaneſt artificer 
of Shirauz may have his water and fruits cooled without any expence worthy 
conſideration. This ſnow being gathered on the tops of the mountains, and 
brought in carts to the city, is 1 in the markets. The price of proviſions 
is regulated in Shirauz with the greateſt exactnaſs by the Daroga or judge of 
the police, who ſets a fixed price upon every article, and no ſhop-keeper dares 
to demand more, under the ſevere penalty of lohag his noſe and ears; ſuch 
being the puniſhment attached to a crime of this nature ; by which means 
the pooreſt inhabitants are effectually ſecured from impoſition, in ſo capital a 
point as the neceſſaries of life. | 

MovuxTains.] Theſe are Caucaſus and Ararat, which are called the 
mcuntains of Daghiſtan ; and the vaſt collection of mountains called Taurus, 
med diviſions, run through the middle of the country from Natolia to 

ndia. * | | | | 

Rivazas.] It has been obſerved, that no country, of ſo great an extent, 
has ſo few navigable rivers as Perſia. The mott conſiderable are thoſe of 


Kur, anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes, which riſe in or near the 
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mountains of Ararat, and, joining their ſtreams, fall into the Cifpian ſen. 
Some ſmall rivulets falling — — mountains water the country; but their 
ſtreãms are fo inconſiderahle, that few or none of them can be navigated | 
by boats. The Oxus can ſcarcely be called a Perſian river, though it divides 
Perfia from Uſbec Tartary. Perſia has the river Indus on the eaſt, and the 
Euphrates and Tigris on the welt. 

Warn. ] The ſcarcity of rivers, in Perſia, is joined to a ſcarcity of 
water ; but the defect, where it prevails, is admirably well ſupplied by means 
of reſervoirs, aqueducta, canals, and other ingenious methods. 


METALS AND MINERALS. ] Perſia contains mines of iron, copper, lead, and 
above all, turquoiſe tones, which are found in Choraſa 


PorULATION, INHABITANTS, un- I It is impoſſible to ſpeak with any 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DfVERSIONS. f certainty concerning the population 


of à country fo little known as that of Perſia. If we are to judge by the vaſt 
armies in modern as well as in ancient times, raiſed there, the numbers it con- 


tains muſt be very great. The Perſians of both ſexes are generally hand- 


ſome ; the men being fond of Georgian and Circaſſian women. Their com- 
plexions towards the ſouth are ſomewhat ſwarthy. The men ſhave their 
heads, but the young men ſuffer a lock of hair to grow on each fide, and the 
beard of their chin to reach up to their temples ;; religious peaple wear long 
beards., Men of rank and quality wear very magnificent turbans, many of 
them coſt twenty-five pounds, and few under nine or ten. They have a max- 
im to keep their heads very warm, fo that they never pull off their caps or 
their turbans out of reſpect even to the king. Their dreſs is very — 
Next to their ſkin they wear callico fhirts, over them a veſt, which reac 
below the knee, girt with a faſh, and over that a looſe garment ſomewhat 
ſhorter. The materials of their cloaths, however, are commonly very ex- 
penſive; conſiſting of the richeſt furs, ſilks, muſlin, cottons, and the Uke 
valuable ſtuffs, richly embroidered with gold and filver. They wear a kind 
of looſe boots on their legs, and flippers on their feet. They are fond of 
riding, and very expensive in their equipages. They wear at all times a 
dagger in their ſaſh, and linen trowſers. The collars of their ſhirts and 
clothes are open ; ſo that their dreſs upon the whole is far better adapted for 
the purpoſe both of health and activity than the long flowing robes of the 
Turks. The dreſs of the women is not much different; their wear, as well 
as that of the men, is very coſtly ; and they are at great pains to heighten 
their beauty by art, colours, and waſhes. 

The Pertians accuſtom themſelves to frequent ablutions, which are the more 
neceſſary, as they ſeldom change their linen. In the morning early they 
drink coffee, about eleven go to dinner, upon fruits, fweetmeats, and milk. 
Their chief meal is at night. They eat at their repaſts cakes of rice, and 
others of wheat flour; and as they eſteem i an abomination to cat either 
bread, or any kind of meat, after it is dreſſed, theſe cakes are made thin, that 
they may be my broken with the hand ; and their meat, which is 
rally mutton, or fowls, is fo prepared, that they divide it with their fingers. 
When every thing is ſet in order before them, they eat faſt, and without any 
'eeremony. But it is obſerved by a late traveller, that when the oldeft man 
in the company ſpeaks, though he be poor, and ſet at the lower end of the 
room, they all give a ſtrict attention to his words. They are temperate, but 


aſe opium, though not in ſuch abundance as the Turks; nor are they very : 
delicate in their entertainment of cating- and drinking. They are — 
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maſters of ceremony towards their ſuperiors, and ſo. polite, that they accom- 


/ madate' Europeans who viſit them with ſtools, that they may not be forced 


to fit croſy-legged. - They are fo immoderately fond of tobacco, which they 
ſmoke through a tube fixed in water, ſo as to be cool in the mouth, that 
when it has been ibited by their princes, they have been known to leave 
their Suntry rather than be debarred from that enjoyment. The Perfians 
are naturally fond of poetry, moral ſentences, and hyperbole. Their lon 

wars, and their national revolutions, have mingled the native Perſians with 
barbarous nations, and are ſaid to have taught them diffimulatioa ; but they 


are ſtill pleafing and plautible in their behaviour, and in all ages have been re- 


markable for hoſpitality. | 

The Perſians write like the Hebrews, from the right to the left ; are neat 
in their ſeals and materials for writing, and wouderfully expeditious in the art. 
The number of people employed on their manuſcripts (tor no printing is 
allowed there) is incredible. Their great foible ſecms to be oſteutation in 
their equipages and dreſſes ; nor are they leſs jealous of their women than 
the Turks, and other eaſtern nations. They are fond of muſic, and take a 
pleaſure in converſing in large companies ; but their chief diverſions are thoſe 
of the field, hunting, bgwking, horfemanſhip, aud the exerciſe of arms, in all 
which they are very dextrous. They excel, as their anceſtors the Parthians - 
did, in archery. They are fond of rope - dancers, jugglers, and fighting of 
wild beaſts ; and privately play at games of chance. 

There are places in Shirauz (Mr. Francklin obſerves) diftinguiſhed by the 
name of Zoor Khana, the houſe of ſtrength or exerciſe, to which the Perſians 
reſort for the fake of exerciſing themſelves. Theſe houfes conſiſt of one 
room, with the floor funk about two feet below the ſurface of the earth, and 
the light and air are admitted to the apartment by means of ſeveral ſmall per- 
forated apertures made in the dome. In the centre is a large ſquare terrace of 
earth, well beaten down, ſmooth and even ; and on each fide are ſmall alcoves 
raiſed about two feet above the terrace, where the muficiaus and ſpectators 
are ſeated. When all the competitors are aſſembled, wh:ch is on every Friday 
morning by day-break, they immediately ſtrip themſelves to the waiſt ; on 
which each man puts on a pair of thick woollen drawers, and takes in his 
hands two wooden clubs of about a foot aud a half in length, and cut in the 
ſhape of a pear ; theſe they reſt upon each ſhoulder, and the muſic ſtriking 
up, they move them backwards and forwards with great agthty, ſtamping 
with their feet at the ſame time, aud ſtraining every nerve, till they produce 
a very profuſe perſpiration. After continuing this exerciſe about half an 
hour, upon a fignal given they all leave off, quit their clubs, aud joiujng 
hands in a circle, begin to move their feet very briſkly in union with the 
muſic, which is all the while playing a lively tune. Having continued this 
for ſome time, they commence wreſtling, in which the maſter of the houſe 
is always the challenger ; and being accuſtomed to the exerciſe, generally 
proves conqueror. The ſpectators pay each a ſhahee in money, equal to 
three pence Engliſh, for which they are refreſhed with a calean to ſmoke, 
and coffee. This mode of exercife muſt contribute to health, as well 
as add ftrength, vigour, and a manly appearance to the frame. It ſeems to 
bear ſome reſemblance to the gy mnaftic exerciſes of the ancients. 

In attempting to. ſay any thing of the character of the modern Perſians 
(Gays Mr. F in) I am ſenfible of the difficulty of the undertaking ; yet 
as during my ſtay in Perſia, from the fituation I was pg in, by living in a 
native family, I had an opportunity Arr. more of the — ipeth 
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tion of the middling ſort of people, and their manners and cuſtoms, than has 
talen to the lot of moſt travellers, I am induced to give the few obſervations 
I made during that period. The Perſians, with reſpect to outward behaviour, 
are certainly the Pariſians of the Eaſt. Whilſt a rude and infolent demeanour 
pecuharly marks the character of the Turkiſh nation towards foreigners and 
Chrittians, the behaviour of the Perſians would, on the contrary, do honour to 


the molt civilized nations: they are kind, courteous, civil and obliging to all 


ſrrang-rs, without being guided by thoſe * us prejudices.ſo very prevalent 
iu every other Mahometan nation; they are fond of enquiring after the man- 
ners aud cuſtoms of Europe; and in return very readily afford any information 
in reſpect to their own country. The practice of hoſpitality is with them ſo 
grand a point, that a man thinks himſelf highly honoured if you will anter 
his houſe and partake of what the family affords ; whereas going out of a 
houſe, without ſmoking a calean, or taking any other refreſhment, is deemed, 
in Perſia, a high affront; they ſay that every meal a ſtranger partakes with 
them brings a bleſſing upon the houſe. | 
The Perſians, in their converſation, uſe ſuch extravagant and hyperboli- 
cal compliments on the moſt trifling occaſions, that it would at firſt inſpire a 
ſtranger with an idea, that every inhabitant of the place was willing to lay 
down his life, ſhed his blood, or ſpend his money in your ſervice ; and this 
mode of addreſs (which in fact means nothing) is obſerved not only by thoſe 
of a nigher rank, but even amongſt the meaneſt artificers, the loweſt of which 
will make no ſcruple, on your arrival, of offering you the city of Shirauz and 
all ts appurtenances, as a peifhkuſh or preſent. This behaviour appears at 
fir't very remarkable to Europeans, but after a ſhort time becomes equally 
familiar. Freedom of converſation is a thing totally unknown in Perſia, as 
that walls have ears is proverbially in the mouth of every one. The fear of 
chains which bind their bodies has alſo enſlaved their minds; and their con- 
verſation to men of ſuperior rank to themſelves is marked with ſigns of the 
moſt abje& and laviſh ſubmiſſion ; while, on the contrary, they are as haughty 
and overbearing to their inferiors. | 
In their converſation, the Perſians aim much at elegance, and are ,perpe- 
tually repeating verſes and paſſages from the works of their moſt favourite 
— Hafez, Sadi, and Jami; a practice univerſally prevalent from the 
igheſt to the loweſt ; becauſe thoſe who have not the advantages of reading 
and writing, or the other benefits arifing fro.n education, by the help of their 
memon-:s, which are very retentive, and what they lam by heart, are always 
ready to bear their part in converſation. They alſo delight much in jokes and 
2 expreſſions, and are fond of playing upon cach other; which they 
ometimes do with great elegance and irony. There is one thing much to 
be admired in their converſation, which is the ſtrict attention they always pay 
to the perſon ſpeaking, whom they never interrupt on any account. They 
are in general a perſonable, and in many reſpects a handſome people : their 
complexious, ſaving thoſe who are expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather, 
are as fair as Euro 
The bright and ſparkling eyes of the women, which is a very ftriking 
beauty, is in a great meaſure owing to art, as they rub their eye-brows and 
| eye-lids with the black powder of antimony (called ſurma) which adds an in- 
comparable brilliancy to their natural luſtre. 
Marziactes.] When the parents of a young man have determined upon 
marrying him, they look out amongſt their kindred and acquaintance for a 
table match ; they then go to the houſe where the female, gy 
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demand, lives. If the father of the woman approves, he immediately orders 
ſweetmeats to be brought in, which is taken as a direct ſign of compliance. 
After this, the uſual preſents on the part of the bridegroom are made, which 
if the perſon be in middling circumſtances, generally conſiſt of two complete 
ſuits of apparel of the beſt ſort, a ring, a looking glaſs, and a ſmall ſum in ready 
money, of about ten or twelve tomans, which is to provide for the wife in caſe 
of divorce. There is alſo provided a quantity of houſehold ſtuff of all-forts, 
ſuch as carpets, mats, bedding, utenſils tor dreſſing victuals, &c. The contract 
is witneſsed by the cadi, or magiſtrate. The wedding-night being come, the 
bride is brought forth covered from head to foot in a veil of red ſilk, or painted 
mullin ; a horſe is then preſented for her to mount, which is ſent thither ex- 

reſsly by the bridegroom ; and when ſhe is mounted, a large 1 glaſs is 
held before her by one of the bi idemaids, all the way to the houſe of her 
huſband, as an admonition to her, that it is the laſt time ſhe will look into the 
* as a virgin, being now about to enter into the cares of the married ſtate. 

e proceſſion then ſets forward in the following order: firſt, the muſic and 
dancing girls, after which the preſents in trays borne upon men's ſhoulders ;. 
next come the relations and friends of the bridegroom, all ſhouting, and mak- 
ing a great noiſe ; who are followed by the bride herſelf, ſurrounded by all 
her female friends and relations, ond of whom leads the horſe by the bridle, 
and ſeveral others on horſ-back cloſe the proceſſion. Rejoicings upon this 
occaſion generally continue eight or ten days. Men may marry for life, or 
for any determined time, in Perfia, as well as through all Tartary ; and 
travellers, or merchants, who intend to ſtay ſome time in any city, common- 
ly apply to the cadee, or judge, for a wife during the time he propoſes to 
ſtay. The cadze, for a ſtated gratuity, produces a number of girls, whom 
he declares to be honeſt, and free from diſeaſes ; and he becomes ſurety for 
them. A gentleman who lately attended the Ruſſian embaſly to Perſia de- 
clares, that, amongſt thouſands, there has not been one inſtance of their 
diſhoneſty during the time agreed upon. 

Fuxtrals.] The funerals of the Perſians are conducted in a manner 
ſimilar to thoſe in other Mahomedan countries. On the death of a Muſſul- 
man, the relations and friends of the deceaſed being aſſembled, make loud 
lamentations over the corpſe ; after which it is wathed and laid out on a 
bier, and carried, to the place of interment without the city walle, attended 
by a Mullah, or prieft, who chauats paſſages from the Koran all the way to 
the grave. If any Muſſulman ſhould chance to meet the corpſe during the 
proceſſion, he is obliged by the precepts of his religion, to run up to the bier, 
and offer his aſſiſtance in carrying it to the grave, crying out at the ſame 
time, Lab Nah, II Lillah ! There is no God, but God. After interment, 
the relations of the deceaſed return home, and the women of the family 
make a mixture of wheat, honey and ſpices, which they eat in memory of 
the deceaſed, ſending a part of it to their friends and acquaintance, that they 
alſo may pay him a like honour, This cuſtom ſeems to be derived from 
very great antiquity, as we read in Homer of ſacrifices and libations being 
frequently made to the memory of departed ſouls. | 

RLIG. ] The Perfians are Mahomctans of the ſe& of Ali; for 
which reaſon the Turks, who follow the ſucceſſion of Omar and Abu Bekr, 
call them heretics. Their religion is, if poſſible, in ſome things more fan- 
taſtical and ſenſual than that of the Turks; but in many points it is mingled 
with ſome Bramin ſuperſtitions. When they are taxed by the Chriſtians 
with drinking ſtrong liquours, as many of them do, they anſwer very 2 
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« You Chriſtians whore and get drunk, though you know you are commit» 
ting ſins, which is the very cafe with us.” Having mentioned the Bramins 
the compariſon between them and the Perſian guebres or gaurs, who pretend 
to be the diſciples and ſucceſſors of the ancient Magi, the followers of Zo- 
roaſter, may be highly worth a learned diſquiſition; that both of them held 
originally pure and ſimple ideas of a Supreme Being, may be caſily proved; 
but the Indian Bramins and Parſes accuſe the Gaurs, who ſtill worthip the 
fire, of having ſenſualized thoſe ideas, and of introducing an evil princi 
into the government of the world. A combuſtible ground, about ten 
diſtant from — a city in the north of Perſiay is the ſceuc of the Guebres 
deyotions. It myit be admitted, that this ground is impregnated with v 
ſurpriſing 3 qualities, aud co — ſeveral ol httle temples ; in 
one of which the Guebres pretend to preſerve the facred flame of the uni- 
verſal fire, which riſes from the end of a large hollow cane ſtuck into the 
ground, reſembling a lamp burning with very pure ſpirits. The Mahometans 
are the declared enemies of the Gaurs, who were baniſhed out of Perſia by 
Shah Abbas. Their ſect, however, is ſaid to be numerous, though tolerat- 
ed in very few places. ; | 
The long wars between the Perſians and the Romans ſeem early to have 
driven the ancient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the neighbouring countries. 
Even to this day, many ſects are found that evideatiy have Chriſtianity for 
the ground-work of their religion. Some of them, called Souffees, wha 
are a kind of quictifts, ſacrifice their palſioas to God, and profeſs the moral 
duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their religion, a mixture of Judaiſm 
and Mahometaniſm; and are uumerous towards the Pefſian gulf. I have al- 
ready mentioned the Armenian and Georgian Chriltians, who are very nume- 
rous in Perſia. - The preſent race of Perſians are laid to be very cool in the 
doctrines of Mahomet, owing partly to their late wars with the Turks. f 
The Perſians obſerve the faſt during the month of Ramazan (the gth 
month of the Mahomedan year) with great ſtrictaeſs and leverity. About 
au hour before daylight, they eat a meal which is called tehre, and from that 
time until the next evening at ſun-ſet, they neither eat nor drink of any 
thing whatever. It is even fo rigid, that if in the courſe of the day, the 
{moke of a calean, or the ſmalleſt drop af water, reaches their lips, the faft 
is in conſequence deemed broken, and of no avail. From ſun ſet until the 
next morning, they are allowed to refreſh themſelves. This faſt, when the 
month Ramazan falls in the middle of ſummer, as it ſometimes muſt do, 
(the Mahomedan year being lunar) is extremely ſevere, eſpecially tg thoſe 
who are obliged by their occupations to go about during the day-tune, 
and is rendered {till more fo, as there are alſo ſeveral nights during its ex- 
iſtence, which they are enjoined to ſpend in prayer. The Perſians particu- 
larly obſerve two; the one being, that in which their prophet Ali died, 
from a wound which he received from the hauds of an allathn three days be- 
fore; which night is the 21ſt of Ramazan, the day of which is called by 
the natives, the day of murder.— The other is the night of the 2 3d, in which 
they affirm that the Korau was brought down from heaven by the hands of 
the angel Gabriel, and delivered to their prophet Mahomed : wherefore it 
is denominated the night of power. 4 
Lancuact.] It has been diſputed among the learned whether the 
Arabs had not their language from the Perſians ; but this chiefly reits on 
the. great intermixture of Arabic words in the Perſian language, and the 
decilion ſcems to be in favour of the Arabs. The common 8 
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towards the ſouthern coaſts of the Caſpian Sea, fpeak Turkiſh; and the 
rabic probably was introduced into Perſia, under the caliphate, when 
learning flourthed in thoſe countries. — of the learned Perſians have 
written in the Arabic, and people of quality have adopted it as the modiſh 


\ language, as we do the French. The pure Perfic is faid to be ſpoken in the 


foathern parts, on the coaſt of the Perfian Gulf, and in Iſpahan ; but ma 
of the provinces ſpeak a barbarous mixture of the Turkiſh, Ruffian, — 
ether languages. Their Pat ernoſter is of the following tenour : 


Ei Padere ma hih der ofmoni ; pot bafehed mam tu; 2 
tn ; fehwad chwiaſfte tu henzjundgautih der ofſmon nis derzemin ; beh mira 


jmrouz ndn hefdf rouz mara ; wadargudſar mara lond ban ma zjunankihma 


niz mig ſarim orman mara r ozmajiſch mineddzzmara ; likin chalas bun 
mura ez eſeherir. Amen. | 


Laax AND LEARNED MEN. ] The Perſians, in ancient times, were 
famous for both, and their poets renowned all over the Eaſt. There is a 
manuſcript at Oxford, containing the lives of an hundred and thirty-five of 
the fineſt Perſian poets. Ferduſi and Sadi were among the moſt eclebrat- 
ed of the Perfian poets. The former compriſed the hiſtory of Perfia in a 
ſeries of epic poems, which employed him for near thirty years, and which 
are {aid by Mr. Jones to be © a glorious monument of eaſtern genius and 
learning.” Sadi was a native of Shirauz, and fRourifhed in the thirteenth 
century, and wrote many fine pieces both in profe and verſe. Schemſeddin 
was one of the moſt eminent lyric poets that Aſia has produced; and 
Nakhſheb wrote in Perfian a book, called the Tales of a Parrot, not unlike 
the Decameron of Boccace. Jami was a moſt animated and elegant poet 
who flouriſhed in the middle of the fifteenth century, and whoſe beautiful 
compoſition, on a great variety of ſubjects, are preſerved at Oxford in twenty 
two volumes. Hairi, compoſed in a rich, elegant, and flowery ftyle, a mo- 
ral work, in fifty diſſertations, on the changes of fortune, and the various 
conditions of human life, interſperſed with a number of agreeable adven- 
tures and ſeveral fine. pieces of poetry. "7 

Of the ſprightly and volnptuons bard of Shiranz, the name and character 
are ſufficiently known to orientaliſts. It may, however, excite the curioſity 
of the Engliſh reader, that the poet Hafez, here introduced to his notice, con- 
cikated the favour of an offended emperor, by the delicacy of his wit, and the 
elegance of his verſes : that the moſt powerful monarchs of the Eaſt fought 
in vain to draw him from the enjoyment of literary retirement, and to pure 
chaſe the praiſes of his Mute by all the honours and ſplendour of a court: 
and that his works were not only the admiration of the jovial and the 
but the mandal of myſtic picty to the fuperſtitious Mahometan ; the ora 
which, like the Sortes Virgiliaum, determined the councils of the wife, a 

icated the fate of armies and of ſtates. Scventeen odes have al» 
ready been tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Nott, with which he has publiſh» 
ed the originals, for the purpoſe of promoting the ſtudy of the Perfian 

The 12th ode has alſo appeared in an Eugliſh dreſs, by the 
elegant hand of Sir William Jones. ; 

The tomb of this celetrated and deſervedly admired poet, ftands about 
two miles diſtant from the walls cf the city of Shirauz, on the north eaft 
fide. It is placed in a large garden, and under the ſhade of ſome cyprus 
trees of extraordi fize and beauty; it is compoſed of fine white mar- 
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by Kerim Khan, and covers the original one: on the top and fides of the 
tomb, are ſelect pieces from the poet's own works, molt beautifully cut in 
the Perſian Nuſtaleek character. During the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, 
the inhabitants viſit here, and amuſe themſelves with ſmoking, playing at 
cheſs and other games, reading alſo the works of Hafez, who is in greater 
eſteem with them than any other of their poets, and they venerate him 
almoſt to adoration, never ſpeaking. of him but in the higheſt terms of 
rapture and enthuſiaſm ; a moſt elegant copy of his works is kept * 
the tomb, for the purpoſe and the iuſpection of all who go there. e 
principal youth of the city aſſemble here, and ſhew every poſſible mark of 
reſpect for their favourite poet, making plentiful libations of the delicious 
wine of Shirauz to his memory. Cloſe by the garden runs the ſtream of 
Roknabad, ſo celebrated in the works of Hafez, and, within a ſmall diſ- 
tance, the ſweet bower of Moſellay. 

At preſent learning is at a very low ebb among the Perſians. Their 
boaſted kill in aſtronomy is now reduced to a mere ſmattering in that 
ſcience, and terminates in judiciah aſtrology ; ſo that no people in the 


world are more ſtuperſtitious than the Perfians. The learned profeſſion in 


greateſt eſteem among them is that of medicine ; which is at perpetual 
variance with altrology, becauſe every doſe muſt be in the lucky hour 
fixed by the aftrologer, which often defeats the ends of the preſcription. 
It is ſaid, however, that the Perſian phyſicians are acute and ſagacious. 
Their drugs are excellent, and they are no ſtrangers to the practices of 
Galen and Avicenna. Add to this, that the plague is but little known in 
this country; as equally rare are many other diſeaſes that are fatal in other 
places; ſuch as the gout, the ſtone, the ſmall-pox, conſumptions, and 
apoplexies. The Perſian practice of phylic is therefore pretty much cir- 
cumſcribed, and they are very ignorant in ſurgery, which is exerciſed by 
barbers, whoſe chief knowledge of it is in letting blood ; for they truſt the 
healing of green wounds to the excellency of the air, and the good habit 
of the patient's body. | 
ANT1QU1ITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The monuments of antiquity in 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. | Pertia, are more celebrated for 
their magnificence and expence, than their beauty or taſle. No more than 
nineteen columns, which formerly bclonged to the famous palace of * Per- 
ſepolis, are now remaining. Each is about fifteen fert high, and compo- 
ſed of excellent Parian marble. The ruins of other ancient buildings are 
found in many parts of Perſia, but void of that elegance and beauty which 
are diſplayed in the Greek architecture. The tombs of the kings of Per- 
fia are ſtupendous works; being cut out of a rock, and highly ornamented 
with ſculptures. The chief of the modern edifices is a pillar to be ſeen at 
Iſpahan, ſixty feet high, conſiſting of the ſkulls of beaſts, erected by Shah 
Abbas, after the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion. Abbas had vowed to erect 
fuch a column of human ſkulls ; but upon the fubmiſſion of the rebels, he 
* his vow by fubſtituting thoſe of brutcs, each of the rebels fur- 
uiſhing one. | 
The baths near Gombroon work ſuch cures, that they are eſteemed 
among the natural curioſities of Perſia, The ſprings of the famous 
Naphtha, near Baku, are mentioned often in natural hiſtory for their ſur- 


* Mr, Francklin ks lately ſavourcd the world with a very full account of the ruins of 

this ccl.bratet palace. We have availet ourfclves. of many of hs obſervations 
this £apice ; But his deſcription of cheſe ruins is tos long to be inferted in this work. 
| | prifing 
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priſing qualities; but the chief of the natural curioſities in this country, is 
the burning phenomenon, and its inflammatory neighbourhood, already 
mentioned under the article of Religion. 

Hovses, CITIES, AND PUBLIC EDIFICES.] The houſes of men of qua- 
lity in Perſia, are in the ſame taſte with thoſe of the Afiatic Turks already 
deſcribed. They are ſeldom above one ſtory high, built of bricks, with flat 
roofs for walking on, and thick walls. The hall is arched, the doors are 
clumſy and narrow, and the rooms have no communication but with the 
hall ; the kitchens and office-houſes being built apart. Few of them have 
chimnies, but a round hole in the middle of the room. Their furniture 
chiefly confiſts of carpets, and their beds are two thick cotton quilts, which 
ſerve them likewiſe as coverlids, with carpets under them. 

Iſpahan or Spahawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a fine plain, within 
a mile of the river Zenderhend, which ſupplies it with water. It is ſaid to 
be twelve miles in circumference. The ftreets are narrow and crooked, and 
the chief amuſement of the inhabitants is on the flat roofs of their houſes, 
where they ſpend their ſummer evenings ; and different families aſſociate 
together. The royal ſquare is a third w mile in length, and about half as 


much in breadth ; and we are told, that the royal palace, with the build- 


ings and gardens belonging to it, is three miles in circumference. There 
are in Iſpahan 160 moſques, 1800 caravanſerais, 260 public baths, a prodigi- 
ous number of fine ſquares, ftreets, and palaces, in which are canals, and 
trees planted to ſhade and better accommodate the people. This capital is 
ſaid formerly to have contained 650,000 inhabitants; but was often depopu- 
lated by Kouli Khan during his wars, ſo that we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that 
it has loſt great part of its ancient magnificence. In 1744, when Mr. 
Hanway was there, it was thought that not above 5000 of its houſes were 
inhabited. | 

Shirauz lies about 225 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Iſpahan. It is ſeated at 
the north weſt end of a ſpacious plain ſurrounded with very high mountains, uu- 
der one of which the town ſtands. It is an open town, but its neighbourhood 
is inexpreſſibly rich and beautiful, being laid out for many miles in gardens, 
the flowers, fruits, and wines of which are incomparable. The wines of 


Shirauz are reckoned the beſt of any in Perſia. This town is the capital of 


Farſiſtan, or Perſia Proper, and had a college for the ſtudy of eaſtern learn- 
ing. It contains an uncommon number of moſques, tiled with ſtones of a 
bluiſh green colour, and lined within with. black poliſhed marble, and is 
adorned by many noble buildings, but its ſtreets are narrow and inconvenient, 
and not above 4000 of its houſes are inhabited. Shirauz has many good 
bazars and caranvenſerais : that diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Va- 
keel's bazar (fo called from its being built by Kherim Khan) is, upon the 
authority of Mr. Francklin, who lately viſited it, by far the handſomeſt. It 
is a long ſtreet, extending about a quarter of a mile, built entirely of brick, 
and roofed ſomething in the ſtyle of the piazzas in Covent Garden; it is 
lofty and well made ; on each fide are the ſhops of the tradeſmen, merchants, 
and others, in which are expoſed for ſale, a variety of goods of all kinds: 
theſe ſhops are the property of the khan, and are rented to the merchants 
at a very eaſy monthly rate. Leading out of this bazar is a ipacious car- 
avanſerai, of an octagon form, built of brick; the entrance through a hand- 
ſome arched gate-way ; in the centre is a place for the baggage and merch- 
andize, and on the ſides above and below, commodious apartments for the 
merchants and travellers ; theſe are alſo rented at a moderate monthly ſum. 
About the centre of the * bazar, is another ſpacious cara- 
7 5 van- 
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vanſerai of a ſquare form, the front of which is ornamented with a blue and 
white enamelled work, in order to repreſent China ware, and has a pleafing 
effect to the eye. 

The cities of Ormus and Gombroon, on the narrow part of the Perſian 
Gulf, were faͤmerly places of great commerce and importance. The Engliſh 
and other Europeans, have factories at Gombroog, where they trade with the 
Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, Turks, and Tartars, who come 
hithr with the caravans which ſet out from various inland cities of Aſia, un- 
der the convoy of guards. 

MosqQues AaxnD BAGN10s.] I thought proper to place them here under a 
gon head, as their form of building is pretty much the ſame all over the 

ahometan countries. | 

Moſques are religious buildings, ſquare, and generally of ſtone : before 
the chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved with white marble, and low 
galleries round it, whoſe roof is ſupported by marble pillars. Thoſe gal- 
leries ſerve for places of ablution before the Mahometans go into the moſque. 
About every moſque there are fix high towers, called minarets, each of 
which has three little open galleries, one above another. "Theſe towers, as 
well as the moſques, are covered with lead, and adorned with gilding and 
other ornaments ; and from thence, inſtead of a bell, the people are called 
to prayer by certain officers appointed for that purpoſe. No woman 1s al- 
lowed to enter the moſque ; nor can a man with his ſhoes or ſtockings on. 
Near moſt moſques is a place of entertainment for ſtrangers during three 
days; and the tomb of the founder, with conveniences for reading the 
Koran, and praying. 

The city of Shirauz is adorned (according to My. Francklin) with many 
fine moſques, particularly that built by the late Kerim Khan, which is a 
noble one: being very well diſguiſed, ſays our traveller, in, my Perſian dreſs, 
IT had an opportunity of entering the building unobſerved ; it is of a ſquare 
form ; in the ceatre is a ſtone reſervoir of water, made for performing the 
neceſſary ablutions, previous to prayer; on the four ſides of the building are 
arched apartments allotted for devotion, ſome of the fronts of which arc 
covered with China tiles ; but Kerim Khan dying before the work was com- 
pleted, the remainder has been made up with a blue and white enamelled 
work. Within the apartments, on the walls, on each- fide, are engraved 
various ſentences from the Koran, in the Nuſhki character; and at the 
upper end of the ſquare, is a large dome with a cupola at top, which 1s the 
particular place appropriated for the devotion of the vakeel or ſovereign : 
this is lined throughout with white marble, ornamented with the curious blue 
and gold artificial lapis lazuli, and has three large filver lamps ſuſpended 
from the roof of the dome. In the centre of the city is another moſque, 
which the Perſians call the Musjidi Nog, or the New Moſque, but its date 
is nearly coeval with the city itſelf, at leaſt ſince it has been inhabited by 
Mahometans : it is a ſquare building of a noble ſize, and has apartments for 
prayer on each fide ; in them are many inſcriptions in the old Cuſick charac- 
ter, which of themſelves denote the antiquity of the place. 

The bagnios in the Mahometan countries are wonderfully well conſtruc- 
ted for the purpoſe of bathing. Sometimes they are ſquare, but oftener cir- 
cular, built of white well poliſhed ſtone or marble. Each bagnio contains 
three rooms; the firſt for dreſſing and undreſſing; the nl contains the 
water, and the third the bath ; all of them paved with black and white mar- 
ble. The operation of the bath is very curious, but wholeſome ; though 
te thoſe not accuſtomed to it, it is painful, The waiter rubs the pores 
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with great vigour, then handles and ſtretches his limbs as if he was diſlocat- 
ing every bone in the body ; all which exerciſes are, in thoſe inert warm 
countries, very conducive to health. In public bagnios, the men bathe from 
morning to four in the afternoon ; when all male attendants being re- 
moved, the ladies ſucceed, and when coming out of the bath diſplay their 
fineſt clothes. 

I might here attempt to deſcribe the eaſtern ſeraglios or harams, the wo- 
men's apartments ; but from the moſt credible accounts, they are contrived 
according to the taſte and conveniency of the owner, and divided into a cer- 
tain number-of apartments, which are ſeldom or never entered by ſtrangers ; 
and there is no country where women are ſo ſtrictly guarded and — 
as among the great men in Perſia. 

Potics.] The police in Shirauz, as well as all over Perſia, is very good. 
At ſun-ſet, the gates of the city are ſhut ; no perſon whatever is permitted 
either to come in or go out, during the night ; the keys of the different 
gates being always ſent to the hakim or governor, and remaining with him 
until morning. During the night, three tiblas, or drums, are beaten at 
three different times; the firſt at eight o'clock, the ſecond at nine, and the 
third at half paſt ten. After the third tibla has ſounded all perſons hat- 
ſoever found in the ſtreets by the daroga, or judge of the police, or by any 
of his people, are inſtantly taken up, and conveyed to a place of confinement, 
where they are detained until next morning, when they are carried before 
the hakim ; and if they cannot give a very good account of themſelves, are 
puniſhed, either by the baſtinado, or a fine. 

Civil matters are all determined by the cazi, and eccleſiaſtical ones, (par- 
ticularly divorces) by «he ſheick al Sellaum, or head of the faith, an office 
anſwering to that of Mufti in Turkey. Jultice is carried on in Perſia in a 
very ſummary manner ; the ſentence, whatever it may be, being always put 
into execution on the ſpot. Theft is generally puniſhed with the loſs of noſe 
and cars; robbing on the road, by ripping up the belly of the criminal, in 
which fituation he is expoſed upon a gibbet in one of the moſt public parts 
of the city, and there left until he expires in torment. The penal laws in 
this country are ſo varied, ſanguinary, and cruel, that the bare recital of them 
muſt excite horror in the minds of thoſe who are born in a land of freedom, 
where the high are protected from the ſpoliations of rapacity, and the low 
from the iron hand of oppreſſion, and where the awful brow of juſtice is 
crowned with the milder attributes of lenity and compaſſion. 

ManuFAcTUKE AND COMMERCE.] The Perſians equal, if not exceed, 
all the manufactures in the world in filk, woollen, mohair, carpets, and 
leather. Their works in theſe join fancy, taſte, and elegance to richneſs, 
neatneſs, and ſhew ; and yet they are ignorant of painting and their draw- 
ings are very rude. Their dying excels that of Europe. Their filver and 
gold laces, and threads, are admirable for preſerving their luſtre. Their 
embroideries and horſe furniture are not to be equalled ; nor are they igno- 
rant of the pottery and window-glafs manufactures. On the other hand, 
their carpenters are very indifferent artiſts, which is ſaid to be owing to the 
ſcarcity of timber all over Perſia, Their jewellers and goldimiths are clumſy 
workmen ; and they are ignorant of lock-making, and the manufacture of 
looking-glaſſes. Upon the whole, they lie under inexpreſſible diſadvantages 
from the form of their government, which renders them ſlaves to their kings, 
who often engroſs either their labour or their profits. 

The trade of the Perſians, who _ little or no ſhipping of their own, is 
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carried on in foreign bottoms. That with the Engliſh and other nations, by 
the gulf of Ormus at Gombroan, was the moſt gainful they had; but the 
perpetual wars they have been engaged in have ruined their commerce. A 


trade was alſo not many years ſince opened by the Engliſh with Perſia ch 
through Ruſſia and the Caſpian ſea ; but that is now diſcontinued, having do 
been prohibited by the court of Ruſſia, who were apprehenſive that the Eng- tit 
liſh would teach the Perſians to build ſhips and diſpute the navigation of the bu 
Caſpian ſea with them; this Sea is about 680 miles long and 260 broad in ive 
the wideſt part. It has no tide, but is navigable by veſſels drawing from g 
to 10 feet water, with ſeveral good ports. The Ruſſian ports are Kiſlar and gr 
Gurief. Derbent and Niezabad belong to Perſia, as alſo Einzellee and is 
Aſtrabad, with Baku, the moſt commodious haven in this ſea, and which B. 
hath a fortreſs ſurrounded with high walls. As the manufactures and filk an 
of Ghilan are eſteemed the beſt in Perſia, Reſchd on the Caſpian is one of en. 
the firſt commercial towns in this part of Aſia, and ſupplies the bordering be 
provinces with European merchandize. ral 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Doth theſe are extremely preca- ve? 
rious, as reſting in the breaſt of a deſpotic, and often capricious monarch. nar 
The Perſians, however, had ſome fundamental rules of government. They Th 
excluded from their throne females, but their male progeny. Blindneſs like- but 
wiſe was a diſqualification for the royal ſucceſſion. In other reſpects the by 
king's will was a law for the people. The inſtances that have been given ed 
of the cruelties and inhumanities practiſed by the Mahometan kings of tim 
Perſia, are almoſt incredible, eſpecially during the laſt two centuries. The ger 
reaſon given to the Chriſtian ambaſſadors, by Shah Abbas, one of their molt dol 
celebrated princes, was, that the Perſians were ſuch brutes, and ſo inſenſible bar 
by nature, that they could not be governed without the exerciſe of exemplary 160 
eruelties. The prime miniſter ſuſtains the whole weight of the adminiſtra- as 
tion. His chief ſtudy is to pleaſe his maſter, to ſecure to himſelf an aſcen- thr 
dant over his mind, and to avoid whatever may give him uneaſineſs or um- fro 
brage. The favourites of the prince, female as well as male, are his only wh 
counſellors, and the ſmalleſt diſobedience to their will is attended with im- = 
mediate death. There is no nobility in Perſia, or any reſpect ſhewn to any Ion 
man on account of his family, except to thoſe who are of the blood of their nan 
great prophet vr patriarchs, but every man is eſteemed according to the poſt ficic 
he poſſeſſes ; and when he is diſmiſſed, he loſes his honour, and he is no longer It is 
diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar. | | 1 
| Revenues.) The king claims one third of the cattle, corn, and fruits of Nac 
his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of filk and cotton. No rank or condition of has 
Perſians is exempted · from ſevere taxations and ſervices. The governors of ed, 
provinces have particular lands aſſigned to them for maintaining their retinucs Isfir 
and troops; and the crown lands defray the expences of the court, king's nex 
houſhould, and great officers of ſtate. After ſaying thus much, the reader hit: 
cannot doubt that the revenues of the Perſian kings were prodigious ; but Tur 
nothing can be ſaid with any certainty in the preſent diſtracted ftate of that prin 
country. Even the water that is let into the fields and gardens is ſubject to mo 
a tax, and foreigners, who are not Mahometans, pay each a ducat a head. his: 
MitiTaxy STRENGTH.] This conſiſted formerly of cavalry, and it is chie 
now thought to exceed that of the Turks. Since the beginning of this aſſaf 
century, however, their kings have raiſed bodies of infantry. The regular nmel 
1 troops of both brought to the field, even under Kouli Khan, did not ex- and 
Y ceed 60,000 ; but, according to the modern hiſtories of Perfia, they are of tl 


eaſily recruited in caſe of a defeat. The Perſians have few fortified towns ; conf 


nor n 


regular 
10t ex- 
hey are 
towns; 

nor 


- 
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nor had they any ſhips of war, until Kouli Khan built a royal navy; but ſince 
his death we hear no more of their fleet. 

Arms AanD TITLES.] The arms of the Perſian monarch are a lion cou- 
chant looking at the rifing fun. His title is Shah, or the Diſpocer of Hinge 
dom. Shah or Khan, and Sultan, which he aſſumes likewite, are Tartar 
titles. To acts of ſtate the Perſian monarch does not ſubſcribe his name; 
but the grant runs in this manner: This act is given by him whom the un- 
iverſe obeys.” 

HisToxy.] All ancient hiſtorians mention the Perſian monarchs and their 
grandeur ;-and no empire has undergone a greater variety of governments. It 
is here ſufficient to ſay, that the Perſian empire ſucceeded the Aſſyrian or 
Babylonian, and that Cyrus laid its foundation about 556 years before Chriſt, 
and reſtored the Iſraelites, who had been captive at Babylon, to liberty. It 
ended in the perſon of Darius, who was" conquered by Alexander 329 years 
before Chriſt. When Alexander's empire was divided among his great gene- 
ral officers, their poſterity were conquered by the Romans. "Fheſe laſt, howe- 
ver, never fully ſubdued Perſia, and the natives had princes of their own, by the 
name of Arſacides, who more than once defeated the Roman legions. 
The ſucceſſors of thoſe princes ſurvived the Roman empire itſelf, 
but were ſubdued by the famous Tamerlane, whoſe poſterity were ſupplanted 
by a doctor of law, the anceftor of the Sefi or Sophi family, and who pretend - 
ed $ be deſcended from Mahomet himſelf. His ſucceſſors, from him ſome- 
times called Sophis, though ſome of them were valiant and politic, proved in 
general to be a diſgrace to humanity, by their cruelty, i nce, and in- 
dolence, which brought them into ſuch a diſrepute with their ſubjects, bar- 
barous as they were, that Haſſein, a prince of the Sefi race, who ſucceeded in 
1694, was murdered by Mabmud, ſon and ſucceſſor to the famous Miriweis ; 
as Mahmud himſelf was by Eſref, one of his general officers, who uſurped the 
throne. Prince Tahmas, the repreſentative of the Sefi family, had eſcaped 
from the rebels, and aſſembling an army, took into his ſervice Nadir Shah, 
who defeated and killed Eſref, and reannexed to the Perfian monarchy all the 
rome diſmembered from it by the Turks and Tartars during their late rebel- 
ons. At laſt the ſecret ambition of Nadir broke out, and after aſſuming the 
name of Tahmas Kouli Khan, and pretending that his ſervices were not ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded, he rebelled againſt his ſovereign, made him a priſoner, and, 
it is ſuppoſed, put him to death. | | 

This uſurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of Shah 
Nadir. His expedition into Indoſtan, and the amazing booty, he made there, 
has been mentioned in the deſcription of that country. It has been remark- 
ed, that he brought back an inconſiderable part of his booty from India, 


loſing great part of it upon his return by the Mahrattas and accidents. He 


next conquered Uſbec Tartary; but was not ſo ſucceſsful againit the Dag- 
hiſtan Tartars, whoſe country he found to be inacceſſible. He beat the 
Turks in ſeveral engagements, but was unable to take Bagdad. The great 
principle of his government was to ſtrike terror into all his ſubjects by the 
moſt cruel executions. His conduct became ſo intolerable, and particularly 
his attempt to change the religion of Pertia to that of Omar, and hanging the 
chief prieſts that reſiſted, it was thought his brain was touched; and he was 


aſſaſſinated in his own tent, partly in ſelf-defence, by his chief officers, and his 


relations, in the ycar 1747. Many pretenders upon his death, ſtarted up; 
and it may naturally be ſuppoſed, that a chronological and accurate account 
of theſe various and rapid revolutions is very difficult to be obtained. The 


confuſion whuc h prevailed through the whole country, from the death of Nadir, 
\ PY hs | 


until 
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until the ſettlement of Kerim Khan, prevented all attempts of literature, arts, 


and ſciences. During this interval, the whole empire ot Perſia was in arms, 
and rent by commotions ; different parties in different provinces of the king. 
dom ſtruggling for power, and each endeavouring to render himſelf indepen- 
dent of the other, torrents of blood were ſhed, and the moſt ſhocking crimes 
were committed with impunity. The whole face of the country, from 
Gombroon to Ruſſia, preſents to the view thouſands of inftances of the miſery 
and devaſtation which has been occaſioned by theſe commotions. The pic- 
ture is melancholy, but juſt. | 

From the death of Nadir Shaw until the final eſtabliſhment of Kerim Khan's 
1 were no leſs than nine pretenders to the throne including him- 
elf; from this the reader may form ſome notion of the troubles which. convul- 
ſed that unhappy country. Kerim Khan Zund was a molt favourite officer of 
Nadir Shah, and at the time of his death was in the ſouthern provinces. Shi- 
ranz and other places had- declared for him. He found means, at laſt, 
after various encounters, with doubtſul ſucceſs, completely to ſubdue all 
his rivals; and finally to eſtabliſh himſelf as ruler of all Pertia, He was 
in power about thirty years, the latter part of waich he governed Perſia 
under the appellation of Vakeel, or regent ; for he never would receive 
the title of Shah. He made Shirauz the chief city of his reſidence, in grat- 
itude for the afliftance he had received from its inhabitants, and thofe of the 
ſouthern inhabitants. He died in the year 1774, in the eightieth year of his 
age, regretted by all his ſubjects, who eſteemed and honoured him as the glory 
of Perſia. His character is moſt deſervedly celebrated for the public build- 
ings which he erected, and the excellent police which he maintained, ſo that 
during his whole reign. there was not in Sturauz a ſingle riot productive 
of bloodſhed ; beſides theſe, his.averſion to ſevere puniſhments, his liberality 
and kindneſs to the poor, his toleration of people of different perſuaſiods, his 
partiality for Europeans, and his encouragement of trade, together with his 

at military abilities, and perſonal courage, rendered him not only be- 
| Se by his own ſubjects, but greatly reſpected by foreign powers. 

From the death of Kerim Khan to the preſent time, a variety of compe- 
titors have been deſirous of filling the throne of Perſia, Akau Mahomet 
Khan keeps poſſeſhon of the provinces of Mazanderan and Ghilan, as well 
as the cities of Iſpahan, Hamadan, and Tauris, where he is acknowledged 
as ſovereign. Jaafar Khan has poſſeſſion of the city of Shirauz and the 
provinces of Beaboon and Shutter ; he alſo receives an annual preſent from 
the province of Carmania, and another from the city of Yezd ; Abu Shehr 
and Lar alio {end him tribute. 

Jaafar Khan is a middle aged man, very corpulent, and has a caft in his 
right eye; in the places where he is acknowledged he is well beloved and 
reſpected. He is very mild in his diſpoſition, and juſt. In Shirauz he 
keeps up a moſt excellentpolice, aud good government. He is very kind and 
obliging to ſtrangers in general, and to the Engliſh in particular. Of the 
two competitors, Mr. Francklin from whoſe excellent obſervations theſe 
particulars are moſtly extracted, ſays, that Jaaffar Kawn © is the moſt likely 
in caſe of ſucceſs againſt his opponent, to reſtore the country to a happy 
and reputable ſtate; but it will require a long ſpace of time to recover it 
from the calamitics into which the different revolutions have brought it :— 
a country, if an Oriental metaphor may be allowed, once blooming as the 
garden of Eden, fair and flourithing to the eye ;—now, ſad a * deſ- 
poiled and leafleſs by the cruel ravages of war, and deſolating contention.” 
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StTUATiON AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length 1300 35 and 60 Eaſt long. 
Beeaith 1200 | * 12 and 30 North lat. FER 


OUNDED by Turkey, on the North; by the gulſa 
Bounvanns.] B of Perſia or Baſſora, and Ormus, which ſeparate it 
from Perſia, on the Eaſt; by the Indian ocean, ſouth ; and the Red Sea, 
which divides it from Africa, on the Weſt. 


Diviſions. Sub- diviſions. Chief Towns. 
1. Arabia Petrza, N. SUEz, E. lon. 33-27 
W. N. lat. 29-50. 


Haggiaz or Mecca =, - Mreca, E. lon. 43-30 


2. Arabia Deſerta, in N. lat. 21-20. 


Siden 
che middle. Medina 


Tehema — — Dhafar 


Mocha — -]) [Mocna, E. lon. 44 
N. lat. 13.45. * 
Sibit 
Hadramut — Hadramut 
3. Arabia Felix, 8. E. Caſſeen 3 Caſſeen 
Segur — — Segur 
Oman or Muſcat Muſcat 
Jamama = Jamama 
| Bahara — Elcalf 


Nauk. ] It is remarkable that his country has always preſerved its 
ancient name. The word Arab, it is generally ſaid, fignities a robber, or 
freebooter. The word Saracen, by which one tribe is called, is faid to 
ſignify both a thief and an inhabitant of the deſert. Theſe names juſtly 


belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any merchandiſe paſs through 


the country without extorting ſomething from the owners, if they do not 
rob them. 

MovywTarxs.] The mountains of Sinai and Horeb, lying in Arabia 
Petrza, eaſt of the Red Sea, and thoſe called Gabel el Ared, in Arabia 


Felix, are the molt noted. 


RivErs, SEAS, GULFsS, AND CAPTS.] There are few mountains, ſprings, 


or rivers in this country, except the Euphrates, which waſhes the north-eaſt 


limits of it. It is almoſt ſurrounded with ſeas ; as the Indian Ocean, the 
Red ſea, the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus. The chief capes or promontories 
are thoſe of Roſalgate and Muſledon. 

CLimaTE, Aix, SOIL, AND PRODUCB.] As a conſiderable part of this 
country lies under the torrid zone, an4 the tropic of Cancer paſſes over 


Arabia Felix, the air is exceively dry and hot, and the country is ſubject 
to 
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to hot poiſonous winds, like thoſe on the oppoſite ſhores of Perſia, whicks 
often prove fatal, eſpecially to ſtrangers. The foil, in ſome parts, is no- 
thing more than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated by the winds, roll 
like the troubled ocean, and ſometimes form mountains by which whole 
caravans have been buried or loſt. In theſe deſerts, the caravans, having 
no tracks, are guided, as at fea, by a compaſs, or by the ſtars, for they 
travel chiefly in the night. Here, fays Dr. Shaw, are no paſtures clothed 
with floeks, nor vallies ſtanding thick with corn; here are no vineyards or 
olive yards; but the whole is a loneſome deſolate wilderneſs, no other ways 
diverſiſied than by plains covered with ſand, and mountains that are made 
up of naked * * and precipices. Neither is this country ever, unleſs 
ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſned with rain; and the intenſeneſs of the 
cold in the night is almoſt equal to that of the heat in the day time. But 
the ſouthern part of Arabia, deſervedly called the Happy, is bleſſed with 
an excellent ſoil, and in general, is very fertile. There the cultivated lands, 
which are chiefly about the towns near the ſea coaſt, produce balm of Gilead, 
manna, myrrk, caſſia, aloes, frankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable 
gums ; cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, 
and other fruits ; honey and wax in plenty, with a ſmall quantity of 
corn and wine. This country is famous for its coffee and itz dates, which 
laſt are found ſcarcely any where in ſuch perfection as here and in Perſia. 
'There are few trees fit for timber in Arabia, and little wood of any kind. 
Awimars.)] The molt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and dro- 


medaries ; they are amazingly fitted by Providence for traverſing the dry 


and parched deſerts of this country; for they are ſo formed, that they can 
throw up the liquor from their ſtomach into their throat, by which means 
they can travel ſix or eight days without water. The camels uſuaily 
8oolb. weight upon their backs, which is not taken off during the whole 
journey, for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and in due time riſe with 
their load. The dromedary is a ſmall camel that will travel many miles a 
day. It is an obſervation among the Arabs, that wherever there are trees, 
the water is not far off; and when they draw near a pool, their camels will 
ſmell it at a diſtance, and ſet up their great trot till they come to it. The 
Arabian horſes are well known in Europe, and have contributed to im- 
prove the breed of thoſe in England. They are only fit for the ſaddle, 
and are admired for their make as much as for their ſwiftneſs and high 
mettle. The fineſt breed is in the kingdom of Sunnaa, in which Mocha 
is ſituated. | 

INHABITANTS, MANN 4 The Arabians, like moſt of the nations of 


CUSTOMS, AND DRESS. Aſich are of a middle ſtature, thin, and of a 
ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. They are ſwift of 
foot, excellent horſemen, aud are ſaid to be, in general, a martial brave peo- 
ple, expert at the bow and lance, and, ſince they became acquainted with 
fire arms, good markſmen. The inhabitants of the inland country live in 
tents, and remove from place to place with their flocks and herds, as they 
have ever done ſince they became a nation. 

The Arabians in general are ſuch thieves, that travellers and pilgrims, 
who are led thither from all nations, through motives of devotion or curio- 
ſity, are ſtruck with terror on their approaches towards the deſerts. Theſe 
robbers, headed by a captain, traverſe the country in conſiderable troops on 
borſeback, and aſſault and plunder the caravans ; and we are told, that fo 
Ute as the year 1950, a body of 50,000 Arabians attacked a caravan of 
merchants and pilgrims returning from Meccay killed about —_ 
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can maſter, of whatever nation, 


round plate of tinned copper. 
tinned within and without. 

a long linen cloth, which thoſe at table put under their knees. Where 
this linen cloth is wanting, every one uſes a ſmall handkerchief of his own. 
They uſe no knives nor forks, but uſe their fingers with. great dexterity, 
and eat all diſhes with the hand. Coffee an 


made of oranges, water, and ſugar, is their uſual drink: they have no 
ſtrong liquors. 


were famous for their learnin 
ſcarcely a country at preſent where the people are ſo univerſally ignorant. 
The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias is, the Arabeſk, or corrupt 
Arabian, which is likewiſe ſpoken, with ſome variation of dialect, over 
great part of the Eaſt, from Egypt to the court of the Great Mogul. 
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plandered it of every thing valuable, though eſcorted by a Turkiſh army. 
On the ſea coaſt they are mere pirates, and make prize of every veſſel they 
The habit of the common claſs of Arabs is a kiad of blue ſhirt tied about 
them with a white faſh or girdle ; and ſome of them have a veſt of furs or 
ſheep-ſkins over it ; they alto wear drawers, and ſometimes flippers, but no 
ſtockings ; and have à cap or turban on their head. Many of them go 
almoſt naked ; but, as in the eaſtern countries, the women are fo wrapped up, 
that nothing can be diſcerned but their eyes. Nothing can be more incon- 


venient and expenſive than the headdreſs worn by Arabiaus of faſhion. They 


wear fifteen caps, one over another, of which ſome indeed are of linen, but 
the reſt of thick cloth or cotton. That which covers all the reſt is uſually 
richly embroidered with gold, and has always ſome ſentence of the Koran 
embroidered upon it. Like other Mahometans, 'the Arabs eat all manner 
of fleſh, except that of hogs, and prefer that of camels, as we pre- 
fer veniſon, to other meat. They take care to drain the blood 
from the fleſh, as the Jews do, and like them refuſe ſuch fiſh-as have 
no ſcales. As the Arabians ſquat themſclves upon the ground . 

when they ſit, ſo their manner of eating at meals is conformable to their way 


of fitting. They ſpread a large cloth in the middle of the room, put upon 
this cloth a ſmall table only one foot high, and upon the table a cy 


— this are ſet different copper diſhes neat 
Inſtead of table napkins, Arabians of rank 


tea, water, and ſherbet 


Ruiicion.] Of this the reader will find an account in the followin 


hiſtory of Mahomet their countryman. Many of the wild Acabs are 
Pagans, but the people in general profeſs Mahometaniſm. 


LEARNING AND LANGUAGE.] Though the Arabians in former 


ages 
and ſkill in all the liberal arts, there is 


The 


old grammatical Arabic, which is ſaid to be a dialect of the Hebrew, 


— the people of the Eaſt accounted the richeſt, moſt energetic, and 
copious language in the world, is taught in their ſchools, as Greek and La- 
tin is amongſt Europeans, and uſed by Mahometans in their worſhip : for 
as the Koran was written in this language, they will not ſuffer it to be read 
in any other : 
and think no man can be a maſter of it without a miracle, as conſiſtin 
ſeveral millions of words. 


they look upon it to have been the language of — 
— 
The books which treat of it, ſay, they have no 


= fewer than a thouſand terms to expreſs the word camel, and five hundred 


for that of a lion. The Paternoſter in the Arabic is as follows: 


— 


Abuna elladhi f ſumwat : jetkaddas eſmac ; tati malacutac : taouri 


ebiatic, cama ; fi-fſama ; ledbalec ala lardh aating chopzena kefatna iaum beigum 
wag 


or lena donubena. <v 
|  fihajarih ; lalen 


na, cama nog for nachna lemen aca doina ; u 
5L . Caray 
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Cutz cirits, CURIOSITIES, What is called the Deſert of Sinai, 


AND ARTS. is a beautiful plain near nine miles 
long, and above three in breadth ; it lies open to the north-eaſt, but to tho 
fouthward is cloſed by fome of the lower eminences of mount Sinai; and 
other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroachments upon the plain as 
to divide it in two, each fo capacious as to be ſufficient to receive the whole 
camp of the Iſraelites. - | - 
From Mount Sinai may be ſeen Mount Horeb, where Moſes kept the 
flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burning buſh. On 
thoſe mountains are many chapels and cells, poſſeſſed by the Greek and 
Latin monks, who like the religious at Jeruſalem end to ſhew the 
very ſpot where every miracle or tranſaction reco in Scripture hap» 

ed. 
Perch chief cities in Arabia are Mocha, Aden, Muſcat, Suez, and Jud- 
dah, where moſt of the trade of this country is carried on. | 

Mocha is Hell built, the houſes very lofty, and are with the walls and 
forts covered with a chinam or ftucto, that gives a. dazzling whiteneſs to 
them. The harbour is ſemicircular, the circuit of the wall is two miles, 
and there are ſeveral handſome moſques in the city. Suez, the Arſine 
of the ancients is ſurrounded by the Deſert, and but a ſhabby ill-buile 
place. The ſhips are forced to anchor a league from the wwn, to which 
the leading channel has only about nine feet water. Juddah is the place 
of the greateſt trade in the Red Sea, for there the commerce between Ara- 
bia aud Europe meets, and 1s interchanged, the former fending her gums, 
drugs, coffee, &c. and from Europe come cloths, iron, furs, and other ar- 
ticles, by the way of Cairo. The revenues of theſe, with the profits of 
the port, are ſhared by the Grand Signior, and the, Xeriff of Mecca, to 
whom this place jointly belongs. | 

Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerves particular notice. 
Meeca is a place of no ſtrength having neither walls nor gates, and the buil- 
dings are very mean. At Mecca, the birth-place of Mabomet, is a moſque 
ſo glorious, that it is generally counted the moſt magniticent of any temple in 
the Turkiſh dominions : its lofty roof being raifed in faſhion of a dome, and 
covered with gold, with two beautiful towers at the end, of extraordinary 
height and architecture, make a delightful appearance, and are conſpicuous 
at a great diſtance. The moſque hath a hundredzgates, with a window 
over each; and the whole builting within, is decorated with the fineſt gil- 
dings and tapeſtry. The aumber of pilgrims who yearly viſit this place is 


almoſt incredible, every Muſſulman being obliged by his religion to come 


hither once in his lifetime, or ſend a deputy. This annual reſort of pil- 
grims is indeed the only thing which ſapports it, for the ſhops are ſcarcely 
open all the year befides. At Medina, about fifty miles the Red 


"Sea, the city to which Mahomet fled when he was driven out of Mecca, 


and the place where he was buried, is a ſtately moſque, ſupported by 400 
pillars, and furniſhed with zoo ſilver lamps, which are continually burning. 
It is called the Mof Holy,” by the Turks, becauſe in it is placed the 
coffin of their prophet Mahomet, covered with cloth of gold, under a ca- 
nopy of filver tiſſue, which the baſhaw of Egypt, by _ of the Grand 
Signior, renews every year. The camel which carries it derives a fort of 
ſanctity from it, and is never to be uſed in any drudgery afterwards. Over 
the. foot of the coffin is a rich golden creſcent, ſo curiouſly wrought, and 
adorned with precious tones, that it is eſteemed a maſterpiece of great value. 
Thither. the pilgrims reſort, as to Mecca, but not in fuck numbers. 
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80g 
inal, * Govnnnunuy.] The inland country of Arabia is under the govern 
miles went of may pot inces, who are ſtyled xeriffs and imans, both of 
> tho them including Iaioes of king aud prieſt, in the fame manner as the ca- 
nd lifs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. Theſe rygonarchs appear 
hole to be abſolute, both in ſpirituals and temporals ; the ſucceſſion is heredi> 


tary, and they have no other laws than thoſe found in the Koran, and 


country men. 


the comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſubjection te the Turks, 
the and are governed by baſhaws reſiding among them; but it is certain, that 
On they receive large gratuities from the Grand Sign 

2 pilgrims that = through their country from the robberies of their 
hy Arabians have no ſtanding regular militia, but the kings 


ior for protecting the 


command both the perſons and the purſes of their ſubject, as the neceſſity 


of affairs require. | 
Jad- Heisrozr.} The hiſtory of this country in ſome menſure differs from 
5 that of all others ; for as the ſlavery and ſubjection of other nations make 
* a great of their hiſtory, that of the Arabs is eutixely compoſed of their 


all ſtrangers who come into their 


_ have ever continued to enjoy. 


with one man, whoſe character forms a very ſingular phœnomenon in the 
buil- hiſtory of mankind. This was the famous Mahomet, a native of Mecca, a 
oſque city of that divifon of Arabia, which, for the luxurianey of its foil, and 
ple in bappy temperature of its climate, has ever been eſteemed the lovelieſt and 
J ſweeteſt region of the world, and is diſtinguithed by the epithet of Happy. 
my | Mahomet was born in thę fixth century, anno 569, in the reigu of :Jul- 
_— tinian II. emperor. of Conſtantinople. Though deſcended of mean paren- 
dow tage, flliterate and poor, Mahomet was endued with a ſubtile genius, like 
t gil- thoſe of the ſame country, and poſſeſſed a degree of enterprize and ambition 
mers peculiar to himſelf, and much beyond his condition. He had been employ- 
_ ed, in the early part of his life, by an uncle, Abuteleb, as a factor, and had 
Pa- occaſion, in this capacity, to travel into Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt. He 
rely was afterwards taken into the ſervice of a rich merchant, upon whoſe death 
Red he married his widow, Cadiga, and by her means came to be polſlefſed of great 
coca, wealth and of a numerous family. During his peregriaat ons into Egypt 
# v4 and the Eaſt, he had obſerved the vaſt variety of ſects in religion, whole ha- 
ror tred againſt each other was ſtrong and inveterate, while at the ſame time there 
d the were many particulars in which the greater part af them were agreed. He 
2 carefully laid hold of theſe particulars, by means of which, and by addrefling 
ad himſelf to the love of power, riches, and pleaſure, paſſions univerſal among 
rt of them, he expected to raiſe a new fyſtem of religion, more general than an 
Over which hitherto had been eftabliſhed. In this defign be was affiſted. by Ber- 
„ and kius, a monk, whoſe libertine diſpofition had made him forſake his cloitter, 
value. and profeſſion, and engage in the ſervice of Cadiga, with whom he remaioed 


/ 


conqueſts or independence. The Arabs are deſcended from lihmael, of 
whole poſterity it was foretold, that they thould be iavincible . have 
their hands againſt every man, and every man's 'hands agaialt theirs.” 
They are at preſent, and have remained from the remoteft ages, during 
the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, and Tartars, a convincing 
of the divinity of this prediction. Towards the north, aud the ſea- 
of Arabia, the inhabitants are, indeed, kept in awe by the Turks'; 
but the wandering tribes in the ſouthern and inland parts acknow 
ſelves ſubject to no foreign power, and do not fail to haraſs 


. — 


- The conqueſts of the Arabs make 


as wonderful a part of their hiſtory, as the independence and freedom which 


Theſe, as well as- their religion, began 
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as a domeſtic when Mahomet was taken to her bed. This monk was perſeQ. 
* by his great learning, for ſupplying the defects which his matter, 
r want of a liberal education, laboured under, and which, in all probabili- 


ty, muſt have obſtructed the execution of his defign. It was neceſſary, how- 


Tbey were written by the prieft we formerly mentioned, and compole a 


ever, that the religion they propoſed to eſtablith have a divine ſanction; 
and for this purpoſe Mahomet turned a calamity, with which he was afflicted, 
to his advantage. He -was often ſubject to. fits of the epilepſy, a diſcaſe 
which thoſe whom it afflicts are defirous- to conceal ; Mabhomet gave out 
therefore that theſe fits were trances, into which he was miraculoufly thrown 
by God Almighty, during which he was inſtructed in bis will, which he was 
commanded to publiſh to the world. By this ſtrange ſtory, and by leading 
a retired, abſtemious, and auſtere life, he eaſily acquired a character for 
ſuperior ſanctity among his acquaintance and neighbours, When he 
thought himſelf ſufficiently fortifked by the numbers and the enthuſiaſm 
of his followers, he boldly declared himſelf a prophet, ſent by God into the 
world, not only to teach his will, but to compel mankind to obey it, 

As we have already mentioned, he did not lay the foundation of his ſyſtem 
fo narrow as only to comprehend the natives of his own country. His 
mind, though rude and enthuſiaſtic, was enlarged by travelling into diſtant 


lands, whoſe manners and religion he had made a peculiar {tudy. He pro- 


poſed that the ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over all the neighbouring 
nations, to whoſe doctrines and prejudices he had taken care to adapt it. 
Many of the inhabitants of the eaſtern countries were at this time much ad- 
dicted to the opinions of Arius, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt was co-equal 


with God the Father, as is declared in the Athanaſian creed. Egypt and 
Arabia were filled with Jews, who had fled into theſe corners of the world 
from the perſecution of the emperor Adrian, who threatened the total ex- 
tinction of that people. The other inhabitants of theſe countries were Pa- 
gans. Theſe, however, had little attachment to their decayed and derided 
2golatry ; and like men whoſe religious principles is weak, had given them- 
{elves over to pleaſure and ſenſuality, or to the acquiſition af riches, to be 
the better able to indulge in the gratifications of ſenſe, which together with 


the doctrine of predeſtination, compoſed the ſole 1 of their religion 


and philoſophy. Mahomet's ſyſtem was exactly ſuited to theſe three kinds 
of men. To gratify the two former, he declared that there was one God, 
ha created the world and governed all things iu it; that he had ſent va- 


rious prophets into the world to teach his will to mankind, among whom 
Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt eminent; but the , endeavours of theſe 
had proved ineffectual, and God had therefore now fent his laſt and greateſt 
prophet, with a commiſſion more ample than what Moſes or Chriſt had been 


entruſted with. He had commanded him not only to publiſh his laws, but 
to ſubdue thoſe who were unwilling to believe or obey them ; and forihis 
end to eſtabliſh a kingdom upon earth which ſhould propagate the divine law 


throughout the world; that God had defigned utter ruin and deſtruction to 


thaſe who ſhould refule to ſubmit to him; but to his faithful followers, he 


had given the ſpoils and 4 of all the earth, as a reward in this life, 
and had provided for them hereafter a paradiſe of all fenſual enjoyments, 
eſpecially thoſe of love; that the pleaſures of - ſuch as died in pro 


4 pagating 
the faith, would be peculiarly intenſe, and vaſtly tranſcend thoſe of the reſt. 
Theſe, er with the prohibition af drinkin * (a re 
not very ſevere in warm climates) and the ine inati 


ſtraint 
were 
the capital articles of Mahomet's creed. They were no ſooner publiſhed 
an 2 vaſt many of his countrymen embraced them with implieit faith. 
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- Hook called the Koran, or Alkorin, by 
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the Dutch expelling the Portugueſe from this gainful 
themſelves are — . 1 through their high rocks and tempeſtu- 
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way of eminence; as we foy the 
Bible, which means the book. The on of Mahomet, however, was fa- 
miliar to the inhabitants of Mecea ; fo that the greater part of them were 
ſufficiently convinced of the deceit. The more enlightened and leading 
men entered into a deſign to cut him off; but Mahomet getting notice of 
their intention, fled from his native city to Medina Tahmachi, or the City 
of the Pfophet. The fame of his miracles and doctrine was, according to 
cuſtom, greateſt at a diſtance, and the inhabitants. of Medina received him 
with open arms. From this flight, which happened in the 622 year of 
Chriſt, the fifty-fourth year of met's age, and the tenth of his miniſtry, 
his followers, the Mahometans, compute their time, and the ra is called, in 
Arabic, Hegira, i. e. the Flight. | 

Mahomet, by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of Medina, and of others 
whom his infinuation and addreſs daily attached to him, brought over all his 
countrymen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcence in his doctrines. The 
ſpeedy propagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians was a new argument 
in its behalf among the inhabitants of Egypt and the Eaft, who were previ- 
ouſly diſpoſed to it. Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, all forſook their ancient 
faith, and became Mahometans. In a word, the contagion ſpread over 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt and Perfia ; and Mahomet, from a deceitful hypocrite, 
became the moſt powerful monarch in his time. He was proclaimed king at 
Medina in the year 627, and after ſubduing part of Arabia and Syria, he died 
in 632 leaving two branches of his race, both eſteemed divine among their 
ſubjects. Theſe were the caliphs of Perſia and of Egypt, under the laſt of 
which Arabia was included. The former of theſe turned their arms to the 
Eaſt, and made conqueſts of many countries. The caliphs of Egypt and 
Arabia directed their ravages towards Europe, and under the name of Sa- 
racens or Moors (which they obtained becauſe they entered Europe from 
Mauritania, in Africa, the country of the Moors) reduced moſt of Spain, 
France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Mediterranean. * 
In this manner did the ſucceſſors of that impoſtor ſpread their religion 
and conqueſts over the greateſt part of Aſia, Africa, and Europe; and they 
{till give law to a very conſiderable part of mankind. | 


Ian — * — : — ” 
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The INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 


HE JAPAN ISLANDS, Japan or Niphon, Bongo, Tonſa, and 
Dezima, form together what has been called the. empire of JAPAN, 
and are governed by a moſt deſpotic prince, who is ſometimes called emperor, 
and ſometimes king. They are ſituated about 150 miles eaſt of China, and ex- 
tend from the 3ath to the 41ſt degree of north latitude, and from the 130th 
to the 147th of eaſt longitude. The chief town is Jeddo, in the 1411t de- 
gree of eait longitude, and the 36th of north latitude. 
The ſoil and productions of the country are pretty much the ſame with 
thoſe of China; and the inhabitants are famous for their lacker ware, known 
by the name of Japan. I have already mentioned the circumſtances of 
trade. The iſlands 
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fo. accuſtomed that they are ſcarcely alarmed at any, unleſs they. be very 
terrible indeed, and lay whole towns in ruius, which very often proves the 
eaſe. Their ſeas, lakes, and ,rivers abound with tiſh ; and their mountains, 
woods, and foreits are well ſtocked with horſes, elephants, deer, oxer, buffal- 
does, ſheep, hogs, and other uſeful animals. Some of their mountains 

alſo enriched with mines of gold, filver, and copper, exquiſitely fine : of theſe 
mountains ſome may be juttly ranked among the natural curioſities of this 
eountry ; one, in particular in the great land of Niphon, is of ſuch a pro- 
digious height as to be eaſily ſeen 40 leagues off at though its diitance 


from the ſhore is 18. Some authors think it exceeds the peak of Teneriſſe, 


but it may rather be called a cluſter or group of mountains among which are 
no leſs than eight dreadful volcanoes, burning with incredible fury, and often 
laying waſte the country round them. The many brooks and rivers that 
have their ſources among the mountains form a great number of delightful 
eaſcades as well as ſome dreadful cataracts. Among the great variety of 
trees in the foreſts here, the cedars exceed all of that kind through India for 
fraightneſs, height, and beauty. The Japaneſe are the groſſeſt of all idola- 
ters, and fo irreconcileable to Chriſtianity, that it is commonly ſaid the 
Dutch, who are the only European people with whom now trade, 
pretend themſelves to be no Chriſtians, and humour the Japaneſe in the moſt 
abſurd ſuperſtitions. Notwithſtanding all this compliance, the natiyes art 
very ſhy and rigorous in all their dealings with the Dutch, and Nagafaceci, 
in the iſland of Dezima, is the only plage where they are ſuffered to trade. 
The complexions of the Japaneſe» are in general yellowiſh, although ſome 
Few, chiefly women, are almoſt white. Their narrow eyes, and high eye- 
brows, are like thoſe of the Chineſe and Tartars ; and their noſes are ſhort 
and thick. Their hair is univerſally black; and ſuch a ſameneſs of faſhion 
_ reigns throughout this whole empire, that the head dreſs is the ſame from 
the emperor to the peaſant. The faſhion of their cloaths has alſo remained 
the ſame from very high antiquity. They couſiſl of one or more looſe gowns, 
tied about the middle with a ſaſh. People of rank have them made of filk, 
but the lower claſs of cotton ſtuffs. Women generally wear a greater num- 
ber of them than men, and much longer, and have them more ornamented, 
often with gold or ſilver flowers woven into the ſtuff. Their houſes are built 
with upright polts, croſſed and wattled with bamboo, plaittered both without 
and within, and white-waſhed. They generally have two ftories ; but "the 
uppermoſt is low, and ſeldom inhabited. The mofs are covered with pan- 
tiles, large and heavy, but neatly made. The floors are glevated two feet 
from the ground, and covered with planks, on which mats are laid. They 
have no furniture in their rooms ; neither tables, chairs, ſtools, benches, cu 
boards, or even beds. Their cuſtom is to fit down on their heels . 
mats, which are always ſoft and clean. Their victuals are ſerved up to them 
bn a low board, raiſed. but a few inches from the floor, and one diſh only at a 
time. Mirrors they have, but never fix them up in therr houſes as orna men- 
tal furniture: they are made of a compound metal, and uſed only at their 
toilets. Notwithftanding the ſeverity of their winter which obliges them to 
warm their houſes from November to March, they have neither fire places nor 
Koves ; inſtead of theſe they uſe large copper ſtanding legs. Theſe 
are lined on the inſide with loam, on which are laid to ſome depth, and 
Charcoal lighted them, which ſeems to be in ſuch a manner 
that r e firſt compliment of- 


fered to a ſtranger, in their houſes, is a diſh of tea, und a pipe of tobacco. 
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Favs are uſed by both ſexes equally ; and are, within or without doors, their 
in le companions. The whole nation are naturally cleanly ; ev 
, whether public or private, has a bath, of which conftant and daily ule 

is made by the whole family. Obedience to parents, and reſpe& to fuperi- 
ors, are the characteriſties of this nation. Their ſalutatious and converſations 
between equals abound alſo with civility and politeneſs ; to this children are 
early — by the example of their parents. Their penal laws art 
very ſevere ; but. puniſhments are ſeldom inflited. Perhaps there is no 
country where fewer crimes againſt ſociety are committed. Commerce and 
manufactures flouriſh here, though, as theſe people have few wants, they 
are not carried to the extent which we ſee in Europe. Agriculture is ſo 
well underſtood, that the whole country, cven to the tops of the hills, is cul- 
tivated. They never uſe to trade with any foreigners ex the Dutch and 
Chineſe ; the Dutch exported thither annually, before they declared war 
againlt Britain, goods to a great amount, but their trade to the Eaſt Indies 
has been ſince ruined by the conqueſts of the Engliſh in thoſe diftant coun- 
tries. The merchandiſe they exported from theſe iflands, both for Bengal 
and Europe, conſiſted in gooo cheſts of copper, each weighing 120 pounds, 
and from 25 to 30,000 weight of camphor. 

The LADRONE ISLANDS, af which the chief town is faid to 
be Guam, eaſt longitude 140, north latitude 14: they are about twelve in 
number. The ＋ took their name from their pilfering qualities. We 
know nothing ef them worth a particular mention, excepting that lord 
Anſon landed upon one of them (Tinian), where he found great refreſhmenr 
for bimſelf and his crew. ; 

FORMOSA. is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is fituated to the eaſt of 
China, near the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts by a 
cham of mountains, which runs through the middle, beginning at the ſouth 
coaſt, and ending at the north. This is a very fine iſland, and abounds 
with all the neceffaries of life. That part of the iſland which lies to the weſt 
of the mountains, belongs to the Chineſe, who conſider the inhabitants 
of the eaſtern parts as ſavages, though they are ſaid to be a very inoffentive 
people. The inhabitants of the cultivated parts are the fame with the 
Chineſe, already deſcribed. The Chineſe have likewiſe made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral other iſlands in theſe ſeas, of which we ſcarcely know the names; 


that of Ainan is between fixty and ſeventy leagues long, and between fifty 
. and fixty in breadth, and but twelve miles from the province of Canton. 


The original inhabitants are a ſhy, cowardly people, and live in the moft 
unwholeſome part of the iſland, the coaſt and cultivated parts, which are 
very valuable, being poſſeſſed by the Chineſe. 

To our deſcription of Formoſa we ſhall add an account of the dreadful 
diſaſter that lately befel this unhappy ifland. On the 22 May 1782, a moſt 
furious wind accompanied with heavy rain and a ſwgll of the ſea greater than 
ever remembered kept the inhabitants under continuat apprehenſion of being 
{wallowed up by the waves, or buried in the bowels of the earth. The 
buildings, where the tribunals were held, the public granaries, the barracks, 
and other works were totally deſtroyed, and preſented nothing to the eye 
but one continued proſpett of ruin and deſolation. Of 27 ſhips of war, Which 
were in the harbour, 12 diſappeared ; two were daſhed to pieces, and 10 
were ſhattered in fuch a manner that they were rendered totally unfit for 
ſervice. As the whole iſlaad was covered with water the proviſions were 


either ſwept away or ſpoiled ; the crops were totally deſtroyed. * 


* 


* 


u 
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The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 1100 in number, lying in the 

Chineſe Sea (part of the Pacific Ocean,) 300 miles ſouth eaſt of China, of 
which Manilla, or Luconia, the chief, is 400 miles long and 200 broad. 
The inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, Por- 
tugueſe, Pintadoes, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture of all theſe. 
The property of the iſlands belongs to the king of Spain, they having been 
diſcovered by Magellan, and afterwards conquered by the Spaniards in the 
reign of Philip II. from whom they take their name. Their ſituation is 
ach, between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, that the inhabitants trade 
with Mexico and Peru, as well as with all the iſlands and places of the Eaſt 
Indies. Two ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry on this commerce 
for the Spaniards, who make 400 per cent. profit. The country is fruitful 
in all the neceſſaries of life, and beautiful to the eye. Veniſon of all kinds, 
buffaloes, hogs, ſheep, goats, aud a particular large ſpecies of monkeys, 
are found here in great plenty. The nelt of tae bird ſaligan affords that 
diſſolving jelly, which is ſo voluptuous a rarity at European tables. Many 
European fruits and flowers thrive ſurpriſingly in theſe iſlands. If a ſpring 
of an orange or lemon tree is planted here, it becomes withia the year 
a fruit-bearing tree; ſo that the verdure and luxuriancy of the ſoil are almoſt 
incredible. tree amet ſupplies the natives with water ; and there is alſo 
a kind of cane, which if cut, yields fair water enough for a draught, of which 
there is plenty in the mountains, where water is muſt wanted. In thoſe 
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iſlands are monkeys and baboons of a monſtrous bigneſs, that will defend 


themſelves if attacked by men. When they can find no truit in the moun- 
tains they go down to the fea to catch crabs and oyſters ; and that the 
oyſters may not cloſe and catch their paws, they firſt put a ſtone betwixt 
their- ſhell to prevent their ſhutting cloſe. They take crabs by putting their 
tail in the holes where they lie, and when the crab lays hold of it they 
draw him out. 

The city of Manilla contains about 3000 inhabitants; its port is Cavite 
lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the caſtle of St. 
Philip. In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the Engliſh under gen- 
eral Draper and admiral Corniſh, who took it by ſtorm, and humanely 
ſuffered the archbiſhop, who was the Spaniſh viceroy, at the ſame time, 
to ranſom the place for about a million ſterling. The bargain, however, 
was ungenerouſly diſowned by him and the court of Spain, ſo that t 
part of the ranſom is ſtill unpaid. The Spaniſh government is ſettled ' 
but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The other iſlands, par- 
ticularly Mindanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed by petty 
priaces of their own, whom they call ſultans. The ſultan of Mindanao 
is a Mahomtean. 

Upon the whole, though theſe iſlands are enriched with all the profuſion 
of nature, yet they are ſubje& to moſt dreadful earthquakes, thunder, rains, 
and lightning; and the foil is peſtered with many noxious and venomous 
creatures, and even herbs and — whoſe poiſons kill almoſt inſtant- 
ancouſſy. Some of their mountains are volcanoes. 

The MOLUCCAS, commonly called the Sricg or CLove IsLanps. 
Theſe are not out of fight of each other, and lie all within the compaſs 
of twenty-five leagues to the ſouth of the Philippines, in 125 degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and between one degree ſouth, and two north latitude. 
They are in number five, viz. Bachian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and 
Tydore. Theſe iflands produce neither corn nor rice, ſo that the inhabi- 
tants live upon a bread made of ſagoc. Their chief produce * of 
: ves, 
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cloves, mace, and nntnh, in'velt quantities j which the Duh formady 
monopolized. with ſo much jealouſy, that they deſtroyed the plants, left — 
natives ſhould ſell their ſupernumerary ſpices to other nations. Theſe i 2 
after being ſubje& to various powers, fell into the hands of the Dutch who 
appointed three kings to govern them ſubordinate to their authority. 

have ſince the revolution effected by the French in Holland, been reduced 
to the dominion of Great Britain with almoſt all the other poſſeſſions of the 
Dutch in that quarter of the world. Ternate is the of theſe iſlands, 
though no mare than thirty miles in circumference. he Dutch had here 
a fort called Victoria; Mee 

The BANDA, or Nur ute IsLanDs; are ſituated between 127 and 129 

degrees eaſt longitude, and between four or fve ſouth latitude, comprehend- 
ing the iſlands of Lantor, the chief town of which is Lantor; Polerong, 
RoGnging Pooloway, and Gonapi. The chief forts on theſe iſlands, are 
- > Aa e and Naſſau. The nutmeg, covered with mace, grows on 
theſe term „and they were formerly entirely ſubject to the Dutch. In 
ſeveral iſlands that lie near Banda and Amboyna, the nutmeg and clovg 
would grow, becauſe, as naturaliſts tell us, birds, eſpecially doves and pige- 
ans, ſwallow the natmeg and clove whole, and void them i in the ſame ſtate ; 
which is one of the reaſons why the Dutch declare war both birds in 
their wild plantations. The t nutmeg harveſt is in June and Augult. 

AMBOYNA. This iſland, taken i in a large ſenſe, is one, and the moſt 
conſiderable, of the Moluccas, which, in fact, it commands. It is ſituated 
in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and fourth degree of 
ſouth latitude, and 120 leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia Ambo 
about ſeventy miles in circumference, and defended by a Dutch — of 
7 or 800 men, beſides ſmall forts, which protect their clove plantations. It 
is well known, that when the Portugueſe were driven off this iſland, the trade 
of it was carried on by the Engliſh and Dutch; and the barbarities of the 
latter i in firſt torturing and then murdering the Engliſh, and thereby engroſs- 
ing the whole trade, and that of Banda, can never be forgotten; but will 
be tranſmitted as a memorial of Dutch infamy at that period to all poſterity 
This tragical event happened in 1622. 

The iſland of CELEBES, or MacassAx, is fituated under the equator, 
between the iſland of Borneo and the Spice Iſlands, at the diſtance of 160 
leagues from Batavia, and is 500 miles long, and 200 broad. This iſland, 
notwithſtanding its heat, is rendered habitable by breezes from the north, and 
periodical rains. Its chief product is pepper and opium ; and the natives are 
expert in the ſtudy of poiſons, with a variety of which nature has furniſhed 
them. In this, and indeed in almoſt all the Oriental iſlands, the inhabitants 
hve in houſes built on large poſts, which are acceſſible only by ladders, which 
they pull up in the night-time, for their ſecurity againſt venemous 
They are ſaid to be hoſpitable and faithful, if not provoked. Ip carry 
on a large trade with the Chigeſe. Their port of Jampoden is the moiſt 
capacious of any in that part of the world. 

GILORO and CERAM, two other ſpice iſlands — harwy the equator, 
were fortified by the Dutch but have been fince reduced by the Engliſh. 

The SUNDA any ng — 1, are ſituated i « — Indian Ocean, be- 
tween 93 and 120 degrees ngitude, an ween t degrees 
north, and eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprehending the iflands of 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lamboe, Banca, &c. The three firſt, from 
their great extent and 1 to be ſeparately deſcribed. | 

BORNEO is ſaid to be 800 miles long, and 700 broad, and except New 
„ rel dad in the wo 2 of the coune 
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try is marſhy and unhealthy ; and the inhabitants live in towns built upon 
floats in the middle of the rivers. The foil produces rice, 2 canes, 
» camphor, the tropical fruits, gold, and excellent diamon The 
— ourang - outang , one of which — diſſected by Dr. Tyſon at Oxford, 
is a native of this country, and is thought, of all irrational beings, to reſemble 
a man the moſt. The original inhabitants ftill remain in the mountains, and 
are ſtyled Beajus, which ſignifies a wildman. The beaſts are oxen, buffaloes, 
deer, goats, elephants, tygers, and monkeys. | 
SUMATRA has Malacca on the north, Borneo on the eaſt, and Java on the 
ſouth-eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the Straits of Sunda ; it is diyided 
into two equal parts by the equator, extending five degrees and upwards 
north-weſt of it, and five on the ſouth-eaſt ; and is 900 miles long, and 
from 100 to 150 broad. Its chief trade with the Europeans lies in pepper. 
The Engliſh Eaft India company have two fettlements here, Bencoolen and 
Fort-Marlborough ; from whence they bring their chief, cargoes of pepper. 
The king of Achen is the chief of the Mahometan princes who' poſſeſs the 
fea coaſts. The interior parts are governed by pagan princes ; and the 
natural products of Sumatra are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of the 
adjacent iſlands. | ' 

This ifland is repreſented by Mr. Marſden as ſurpaſſed by few in the beauti- 
ful infeumor: nature. A chain of high mountains runs through its 
whole extent. Between the ridges of theſe mountains the air is cool ; and 
from this advantage they are the moſt cleared from woods, which elſewhere 
cover both hills and valleys with an eternal ſhade. Here tao are found many 
large and beautiful lakes, that facilitate much the communication betwixt 
different parts of the country. The inhabitants are below the middle ſize; 

their limbs for the moſt part flight ; but well ſhaped, particularly at the 
wriſts and ancles. Their hair is ſtrong and of a ſhining black. me of 
the inhabitants of the hilly parts are obſerved to have a ſwelling in the throat, 
about the fize of an oſtrich's egg. The cuſtoms of the Sumatrans allow 
polygamy ; but it is extremely rare that an inſtance occurs of their having 
more wives than one. The Caſſia country is inhabited by Battas, who dif- 
fer from all the other inhabitants in language, cuſtoms, and manners. TT 
eat the priſoners whom they take in war. They prefer human fleſb to 
others, aad ſpeak. with peculiar rapture of the palms of the hands and the 
ſoles of the feet. They fortify their villages very ſtrongly with double 
fences of camphor plank, pointed, and placed with their points projeQting out- 
wards ; and between theſe fences they place pieces of bamboo, hardened 
fire, and likewiſe pointed, which are concealed by the grafs, but which 


and character differ much from the inhabitants of "Malacca, who 


Arabic character. The people between the viftrifts of the Eighth company | 
and. thoſe of the Dutch at Palimban, on the other fide of the iNand, write 


on long narrow flips of the bark of a tree, with a' piece of bamboo. They 
begin at the bottom and write from the left hand to the right, contrary to 
the cuſtom of other Eaſtern nations. It is from this country that moſt of 
caſſia ſent ta Europe is produced. The caffia tree grows to 50 or 50 feet 
in diameter from a beautiful and regular trunk. The wild beafts of Sumatra 
are tigers, elephants, rhinoceroſes, bears, and monkeys. 4 prove to 
the inhabitants both in their journies and even in their dom D pron 
molt deſtructive enemies. The ſize and ftrength of the ſpecies, whi 
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run quite through a man's foot. 'The mer who inhabit” the coaſt are 
Malays, who came hither from the peninſula of Malacca. Their Janguage | 
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their ſore · pa the leg of a horſe or buffaloe. Within about ninety miles of 
Sumatra is the iſland of ENGANHO, which is very little known, on accuunt 
2 he 2 and breakers which, entirely ſurround it. It is inhabit - 
by nak vages, who are tall and well made, and who generally a 
armed with lances and clubs, and ſpeak a differqut language nts 4 
habitaats of any of the neighbouring iſlands. : 
The greateſt part of JAVA formerly belanged to the Dutch, who here 
erected a kind of commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Batavia, a 
noble and populous city, lying in the latitude of fix degrees ſouth, at the 
mouth of the river Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the fineſt harbours in 
the world. Since the revolution in Holland it has been reduced by Great 
Britain together with all the other poſſeſſions of the Dutch in the Eaſt In- 
dies. The town itſelf is built in the manner of thoſe in Holland, and is 
about a 3 and a half in circumference, with five gates, and ſurrounded 
by regular fortifications; but its ſuburbs are ſaid to be ten times more po- 
ulous than itſelf. The government here was a mixture of eaſtern magni-« 
ence and European police, and held by the Dutch governor-general of the 
Indies. When he a peared abroad, he was attended by his guards and 
officers, and with a ſplendor ſuperior to that of any European potentate, ex- 
cept upon ſome ſolemn occaſions. This city is as beautiful as it is ſtrong, 
and its fine canals, bridges, and avenues, render it a moſt agreeable reſidence. 
The deſcription of it, its government, and public edifices, have, employed 
whole volumes. The citadel, where the governor has his palace, commands 
the town and the ſuburbs, which are inhabited by natives of almoſt every 
nation in the world ; the Chineſe reſiding in this iſland are computed at 
100,000"; but about 30,000 of that nation were barbarouſly maſſacred, with- 
out the ſmalleſt offence ever proved upon them, in 1740. This maſlacre 
was too unprovoked and Jctellable to be defended even by the Dutch, who, 
when the governor arrived in Europe, ſent him back to be tried at Batavia; 
but he never has been heard of fince. A Dutch garriſon of 3coc men con · 
ſtantly reſided at Batavia, and about 15,000 troops were quartered in the 
iſland and the neighbourhood of the cit. 
The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR iſlands, are ſituated on the eaſtern 


| fide of Bengal, extending from north latitude 10. 32' to 13* 40. Until 


of late years theſe iſlands have been very little known, probably on account 
of the wild appearance of the country which has deterred navigators from 
frequenting them. The Great Andaman is about 140 Britiſh miles in length, 
but no more than 20 in the broadeſt part. Its coals are indented by 
ſeveral deep bays, interſected by many vaſt inlets or creeks, one of which 
has been found to run quite through, and is navigable for ſmall veſſels. Ihe 
ſhores of the main iſland, and indeed of all the reſt, are in ſome parts rocky, 
and in a few places are lined with a ſmooth and ſandy: beech; where boats 
may eafily land. The inland parts of theſe iſlands are covered with a variety 
of tall trees, darkened by the intermixture of creepers, which form altogether | 
a vaſt and impervious foreſt, ſpreading over the whole country. The imal- 
ler iſlands are equally cov with wood; they moſtly contain hills of a 
moderate height, but the main ifland is diſtinguiſhed by a mountain. of pro- 
digious bulk, called from its ſhape the Peak; it is viſible, in clear 
weather at the diſtance of 25 leagues; being nearly 2400 feet in perpendi- 
cular height. There are no rivers. of any fize upon theſe iſlands, but a num 
ber of ſmall rills pour down from the mountains, affording good water, and | 
ting, in their deſcent over the racks à vagiety of little calgaden, which» 
| by uperincumbent woods. Many of the trees affgrd 
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timbers and planks for the conſtruction of ſhips. A particular tree 
here to an enormous fize, one having been found to meafure 30 feet 

in circumference, producing a very rich | by The quadrupeds are wild 
hogs, monkeys, and rats. Guanas and various reptiles abound ; among the 
latter is the green ſnake, very venomous ; centipedes of ten inches long and 
ſcorpions. The inhabitants of the Andaman iſles are perhaps the leaſt ci- 
vilized in the world. Their colour is of the darkeſt hue, their ſtature in 
eral ſmall and their aſpect uncouth. Their limbs are ill-formed and 


| their bellies prominent, and like the Africans they have wool heads, 


thick lips and flat noſes. They go quite naked, the women wearing only 
at times a fringe or taſſel round the middle which is merely for ornament as 
— hg not betray any ſhame when ſeen without it. The men. are cunning 

and revengeful ; and frequently expreſs their averſion to ſtrangers in 
aloud and threatening tone of voice. At other times they appear quiet and 
docile yith the moſt hoftile intent. 


On the appearance of any veſſel they frequently lie in ambuſh among the 


trees, and ſend one of the oldeſt among them to allure the ſtrangers by friend- 
ly igns to the ſhore. Should the crew venture to land without arms, they in- 
ſtantly ruſh from their lurking places to attack them. About 15 miles to the 
eaſtward of theſe iſlands lies an iſland juftly ſtyled, Barren, on which is a 
dreadful volcano. The following account is given of this ifland by _ 


Blair in his report of the ſurvey of the Andaman iſlands - See Aſiatic Re- 


ſearch. vol. 4. p. 412. 

I left that coaſt March 21. and landed on Barren iſland on the 24th. The 
volcano was in a violent ſtate of eruption, burſting out immenſe volumes of 
ſmoke, and frequently ſhowers of red hot ſtones. Some were of a ſize to 
weigh three or hs tons, and had been thrown fome hundred yards from the 
foot of the cone. There were two or three eruptions, while we were cloſe to 
it; ſeveral of the red hot tones rolled down the ſides of the cone and bounded 
a conſiderable way beyond us. The baſe of the cone is the lowelt part of 
the iſland and very little higher than the level of the fea. "The mountain rifes 
in the form of a cone with an acclivity of 1800 feet which is alſo the eleva- 
tion of the other parts of the iſland.” * 

* CEYLON. This ifland, though not the largeſt, is thought to be, by na- 
ture, the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world. It is frtuated in the Indian 
Ocean, near Cape Comorin; the ſouthern extremity of the Hither Peninſula 
of India, being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel by a narrow ſtrait, 
and is 250 miles long, and 200 broad, The natives call it, with fome ſhew 
of reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe ; and it produces, beſides excellent fruits of 
all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, filk, tobacco, ebony, muſk cryſtal, 
| faltpetre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, copper; beſides cinnamon, and 

filver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, except diamonds. All kinds of fowl 
and fiſh abound here. Every part of the ifland is well wooded and watered ; 
and beſides ſome curious animals pecyliar to it ſelf, it has plenty of cows, buf- 
faloes, goats, hogs, deer, hares, dogs, and other'quadrupeds: The Ceylon 
elephants are the largeſt and beſt in the world, and their woods are infeſted 
by tygers, the moſt terrible of all ravenous beaſts. They abound. alſo with 
ſnakes of a monſtrous fize, one of which has been known to devour a tyger at 
one meal. The chief commodity of the iſland, is its cinnamon, which is by 
far the beſt in all Afia. Though its trees grow in great profuſion, yet the 
| beſt is found in the neighbourhood of Columbo; the chief ſettlement of the 
Dutch, and Negambo. The middle of the country is mountainous and 
woody, but the beautiful vallies were ſubdued and taken poſſeſſion oy 
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Dutch, who after a bloody war drove the e monarch from his capi - 
tal city, Candy, which ftands on a mountain in the middle of the iſland, ſo 
that he has ſcarcely any communication with other nations, or any property 
in the riches of his own dominions. The deſcendants of the ancient in- 
habitants are called Cinglaſſes, who, though idolaters, value themſelves upon 
maintaining their ancient laws and cuſtoms. They are, in general, a ſober, 
inoffenſive people, and are mingled with Moors, Malabara, — and 
Dutch. 


It may be here proper to obſerve, that the cinnamon - tree, which is a na- 
tive of this iſland, has two, if not three barks, which form the true cinnamon ; 
the trees of a middling growth and age afford the beſt; and the body of the 
tree, which, when ſtripped, is white, ſerves for building and other uſes. 
This ifland was conquered by the Portugueſe, who tyrannized over the in- 
habitants in ſuch a manner that they aſſiſted the Dutch in expelling them from 
the ifland, and by their united efforts this was accompliſhed in 1658. In 
January 1782, Trincomale, the chief ſea-port of the iſland, was taken by 
the Engliſh, but ſoon afterwards retaken by the French, and reſtored to the 
Dutch by the laſt treaty of peace. It has fince been taken by the Engliſh 
and is at preſent (1799) in their poſſeſſion. 5 

The MALDIVES. Theſe are a vaſt cluſter of ſmall iſlands or little 
rocks above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees north 
latitude, near Cape Comorin. They are chiefly reſorted to by the Dutch, 
who carry on a profitable trade with the natives for couries, a kind of ſmall 
ſhells, which go, or rather formerly went for money upon the coaſts of Guinea 
and other parts of Africa, The cocoa of the Maldives is an excellent com- 
modity in a medicinal capacity: * Of this tree (ſays a well-informed author) 
they build veſſels of twenty or thirty tons; their hulls, maſts, fails, rigging, 
anchors, cables, proviſions, aud firing, are all from this uſeful tree.” 

We have already mentioned BOMBAY, on the Malabar coalt, in ſpeak- 
ing of India, With regard to the language of all the Oriental iſlands, 
nothing certain can be ſaid. Each iſland has a 2 tongue; but the 
Malayan, Chineſe, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Indian words, are fo frequent 
among them, that it is difficult for an European, who is not very expert in 
thoſe matters to know the radical language. The ſame may be almoft ſaid 
ef their religion; for though its original is certainly Pagan, yet it is intermix- 
ed with many Mahometan, Jewyh, Chriſtian and other foreign ſuperſtitions. 

The ſea which ſeparates the ſouthern point of the peninſula of Kamt- 
ſchatka from Japan, cofitains a number of iſlands in a poſition from north- 
north-eaſt to ſouth ſouth-weſt, which are called the KURILE ISLANDS, 
They are upwards of twenty in number, are all mountainous, and in ſeveral 
of chem are volcanoes and hot ſprings. The principal of theſe iſlands is 
inhabited; but ſome of the little ones are entirely deſert and unpeopled. 
They differ much from each other, in reſpe& both to their ſituation and 
natural conſtitution. The foreſts in the more northern ones, are compoſed 
of laryx and pines ; thoſe to the ſouthern produce canes, bamboos, vines, 
Kc. In ſome of them are bears and foxes. The ſea-otter appears on 
the cogſts of all theſe iſlands, as well as whales, ſca-horſes, ſeals, and other 
amphibious animals. Some of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands have a great 
likeneſs to the Japaneſe, in their manners, language, and perſonal appear- 


ance ; others very much reſemble the Kamtſchadales. The northern iſlands 


acknowledge the ſovereignty of the empire of Ruſſia but thoſe to the ſouth 
pay homage to Japan. Kurilians diſcover much humanity and probity 
in ther con, 


ct, and ate courteous and hoſpitable ; but adverſity renders 
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them timid,' and prompts them to ſuicide. + They have a particular vehers- 
tion | for old age. They reverence an old man whoever he be; bat have 
an eſpecial affection for thoſe of their reſpective families. Their language 
is agreeable to the ear, and they { and pronounce it ſlowly. The men 
are employed in hunting, fiſhing fea animals and whales, and catching 
fowl. Their canoes are made of the wood that their foreſts produce, or 
that the ſea caſts upon their ſhores. The women have charge of the 
kitchen, and make clothes. In the northern iſles they ſew, and make 
different cloths of the thread of nettles. The ſouthern iſlanders are more 
refined and poliſhed than the northern, and carry on a ſort of commerce 
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FRICA, the third grand diviſion of the globe, is generally repreſenteT 
as bearing ſome reſemblance to the form of a. pyramid, the. baſe 
being the northern part of it, which runs along the ſhores of the Medit- 
erranean, and the point or top of the pyramid, the Cape of Good. Hope. 
Africa is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, joined to Aſia only by a neck 
of land, about ſixty miles over, between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
- uſually called the Iſthmus of Suez, and its. utmoſt length from north to 
ſouth, from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, in 357 degrees north, to the 
Cape of Good Hope in 34-7 ſouth latitude, is 4;400” miles ; and the broad- 
eſt part from Cape Verd, in 17 20 deg. W. log. to Cape Guardafui, 
near. the traits of Babel-Mandel, in 51-20 eaſt longitude, is 3, 300 miles 
from eaſt to welt. It is bounded om the north by the Mediterrancan Sea, 
which ſeparates it from Europe; on the eaſt by the Iſthmus of Buen, the 
Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean, which divides it from Aſia; on the fouth 
by the Southern Ocean; and on the weſt by the great Azlantie. Ocean, 
which, ſeparates it from America. As the <quator divides this 'extenſive 
country almoſt in the middle, and the far greateſt part of it is within "the 
tropics, the heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable to an. European ; it 
being there increaſed by the rays of the ſun, valt deferts of. burning 
ſands. The coaſts, however, and banks of rivers, ſuch as the Nile, are 
nerally fertile; and moſt parts of this region are fnhabited, though it id 
from being ſo populous as Europe and From what has been ſaid 
the reader cannot expect to find here à variety of climates. In many parts 
of Africa, ſnow ſeldom falls in the plains : and it is generally never found 
but on the tops of the higheſt mountains. The natives, in theſe ſcorching . | 
regians, would as ſoon expect that , marble ſhould melt, and flaw; in 
— 42 — as that water by freezing ſhould loſe its fluidity, be arreſted 
by che could, and ceafing to flow, become like the ſolid rox. 
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the Atlantic or weſtern ocean at „ after a courſe of 280 miles . In 
increaſes and decreaſes as the Nile, fertiliſes the country, and has grains 
of gold in many parts of it. The Gambia and Senegal are only branches 
of this river. The Nile, which dividing Egypt into two parts, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courſe from its ſource in 
Abyſſinia. The moſt conſiderable mountains in Africa are the Atlas, # 
ridge extending from the weſtern ocean, to which it gives the name of At- 
lantic Ocean, as far as Egypt, and had its name from a king of Mauritania, a 
lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars from its ſummit; on 
which account, the poets repreſent him as bearing the heavens on his ſhout 
ders. The mountains of the Moon, extending themſelves between Abyſlinia 
and Monomo and are ſtill higher than thoſe of Atlas. Thoſe of Sierra 
Leona, or the Mountain of the Lions, which divide Nigritia from Guinea; 
and extend as far as Ethiopia. Theſe were ſtyled by the ancients the Mouny 
tains of God, on account of their being ſubject to thunder and lightning. 
The Peak of Teneriffe, which the Dutch "> their firſt meridian, is about 
two miles high, in the form of a ſugar-loaf, and is fituated on an iſland of the 
ſame name near the coaſt. The moſt noted capes, or pramontories, in this 
country, are Cape Verd, ſo called, becauſe the land is always covered with 
green trees and moſſy ground. It is the moſt weſterly point of the continent 
of Africa. The Cape of Good Hope, ſo denuminated by the Portugueſe, 
when they firſt went round it in 1498, and diſcovered the paſſage to Alia. Is 
is the ſouth extremity ef Africa, in the country of the Hottentots ; at pre- 
ſent in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and the general rendezvous of ſhips of 
eyery nation who trade to India, being about half way from Europe. There 
is but one {trait in Africa, which is called Babel-Mandel, and joins the Red 
Sen with the Indian Ocean. | * 


The ſituation of Africa for commerce is extremely favourable, ſtanding as 


it were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby a much nearer com- 


munication with Europe, Afia, and America, than any of the other quarters 


has 
This is extremely difficult if not ble, to aſcertain. For, (according to Mr. 
Lucas's communicatiens to the African | tion) both the riſe and termiustion of the 


Niger are unknown, but the courſe is from caſt ro weſt. 80 great is its rapidity, that 
no veſſel can aſcend its fiream : and ſuch is the want of fill, or ſuch the abſence of 
commercial inducements zmeng the nations who intabit its borders, that even with the 
current, neither veſſels Yor. boats are feen to navigate. In one place, indeed, the tra- 
veller finds accommodations for the paflage of himſelf and of bis goods; but even there, 
though the ferrymep. by the indulgence of the ſultan ot Caſhna, are <xempied from 


all taxes, the boat which contains the merchandize 1s nothing more than an ill-conſtruted 


raft, for the plunks are faſtened to the timbe:s with ropes, and the ſeams ate cloſed 
boch within and without, by « plaiſter of tuugh clay, of which a large prowſion is als 
ways carried on the raft, for the purpoſe of cxciuding the ftreaw wherever its entrance is- 


twenty three or ewenty-ſour feet Engli 

lia width is ſuch, that even at the Iſland of Gongoo, where the ferrymen teſide, the 
ſound of the loudeſt voice from the northern ſbore is ſcarcely heard ; and at Ton. hu A ou, 
where the name of Gnewa, or black, is given to the ſtream, t width is deſcribed as being 
that of the Thames at Weſtminſter, In the rainy ſes ſon it twells above its bauks, and not 


depth of the river at the place of paſſage, which is more than a hundred miles ta 
che ſouth of the city of Caſhna, the capital of the empire of that name, is eſtimated at 


outy floods the adjacent lands, but often ſweeps before it the cattle and conages of the 


r or too confident, inhabitants. 


t the people who live in the. neighbourhood of the Nige⸗ ſhould refuſe to proſi by 


its navigation, may juſtly ſurpriſe the traveller ; but much greater is his aſtoniſhmeor, 
when de finds Se food which the bounty of the ſtream would give, is ufclef 


offtred-mo their acceptatice ; for ſuch u the want of ſkill, or ſuch the tctricd diſlike of the ' 
* x to this ſort of — ifioo, chat the hh with which the r:vcr abounds, arc left in - 
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has with the reſt. That it abounds with gold, we have not only the teſli. 
mony of the Portugueſe, the Dutch, the Engliſh, and the French, who have 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but that of the moſt authentic hiſtorians. 
It is, however; the misfortune of Africa, that, though it has 10,000 miles of | 
ſea-<coaſt, with noble, large, deep rivers, it ſhould have no navigation, nor re- 
cerve any benefit from them; and that it ſhould be inhabited by an innumer- 
able people, ignorant of eommerce, and of each other. At the mouths of 
theſe rivers are the moſt excellent harbours, deep, ſafe, calm, and ſheltered 
from the wind, and capable of being made y ſecure by fortifications ; . 
but quite deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, and merchants, even where there is 
enty of merchandiſe. In ſhort, Africa, though a full quarter of the globe, 
with an inexhauſtible treaſure, and capable, under proper improve- 
ments, of producing ſo many things delightful, as well as convenient, withio 
itſelf, ſeems to be almoſt entirely neglected, not only by the natives, who are 
quite unſolicitous of reaping the benefits which nature has provided for them, b 
—— by the more civiliſed Europeans who are ſettled in it, particularly the 
ortu . | 
Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates, eminent for the liberal 
arts, for wealth and power, aud-the moſt extenſive commerce. The king · 
doms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated ; and the | 
rich and powerful ſtate of Carthage, that once formidable rival to Rome it - f 
ſelf, extended her commerce to every part of the then known world ; even 
the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Juba, who was king of | 
Mauritania, but tribatary to the republic of Carthage, unhappily called in the 
Romans, who, with the aſſiſtance of the Mauritanians,. ſubdued Carthage, 
and by degrees, all the neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates. After this the 
natives, conſtantly plundered, and conſequently impoveriſhed, by the go- 
vernors ſent from Rome, n ed their trade, and cultivated no more of 
their lands than 2 ſerve for their ſubhſiſtence. Upon the decline of the 
Roman empire, in the fifth century, the north of Africa was over- run by the 
Vandals, who contributed {tl more to the deſtruction of arts and ſciences ; | 
and, to-add to this country's calamity, the Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt 
of all the coaſts of Egypt and Barbary, in the ſeventh century. Theſe were | 
ſucceeded by the Turks ; and both being of the Mahometan religion, whoſe 
profeſfory carried deſolation with them wherever they came, the ruin of that 4 
once flomiſhing part of the world was thereby completed. 
The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpect to religion, may be divided 
into three forts ; namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriſtians.. The firſt 
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are the mote numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the country, from the B. 
tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, and theſe are generally black. 
The Mahometans, who are of a tawny complexion, poſſeſs Egypt, and almoſt 2 
all the northern ſhores of Africa, or what is called the Barbary coaſt. The — 
people of Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, are denominated Chriſtians, M 
but retain many Pagan and Jewiſh rites. There are alſo ſome Jews on Bc 
the north of Abies, who manage all the little trade that part of the country is = 
ſſeſſed of. 15 
G R ſcarcely any two nations, or indeed any two of the learned, that = 
agree in the modern diviſions of Africa; and for this very reaſon, that ſcarcely 
any traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country; and conſequent- Cz 
we muſt acknowledge our ignorance of the bounds, and even the names of | — 
everal of the inland nations, which may be ſtill reckoned among the unknown M 
and undiſcovered parts of the world; but according to the beſt accounts and 1 


conjectures, Africa may be divided according to the following table: 
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E. 
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AFRICA 


| of Diſt. udIA of 
Nations. | 2 HEM — | Chief Cuties. |bear. fr. time from 
| S London. London. 
4 — | 5o2| 480] 219,400|Fez 1080 8. 9 att. Mahom. 
S 4 [Algiers 4800 100| 143,600|Algiers 920 8. o 13 bet Mahom 
= } | Tunis 2200 170] $4,400] Tunis 990 8 E. — 39 bet. | Mahom 
2 | [Tripgli 700| 240] 78,000] Tripoli 1260 S. E. o 56 def. Mahom 
Barca 400| 300 66.450 |Tolemeta 1440 8.E 1 26 def. Mahom 
Egrpr | Goo) 250) 140.700 |G and Cairo higzo 5-612 21 ber. Mahom 
Bucuulgerid 2500 2 485 ,c00 Dru UU © 33 afr Pagans 
Zaara [3400| 6 739, 200 | Vegefa 15405. 0 24 lt. Pagans 
N-groland "2200 To 1,576.000 | Madiaga 25e0 3. {9 38 att. Pagans | 
2 Gannca- +1 $00 * $10,000 Benin 1700 8. D 20 def. Pagans | 
edis | 940| 600, 164 000 |Nubia 24133. E |2 12 bet.|Ma.&Pa.| 
2 J|Abyſlinia 900 8 "800! 3 78,008 Gadar =>; 1. — 20 bef. Ch 
3. C| Aber 540 | 130: 160,000 'Dancala 3580 5. E *2 36 bet.| Ch. &. Pa. 
* The middle parts, called Lower E hiopia, arc very itte known to the La- 
ropeans, but are computed at 1,200,000 ſquare miles, | 
; 1 | 410] 300 _ 49,400, Loango 5300 S. o 44 bet. Cb. & Pa 
2 Congo FE 172.800 Ic. Salvador 48 7 '|x © bel. CHñ. & Pa. 
8 Anwnia 360 250 _ 38,400 Loando 3288. © 58 der = & Pa. 
& } [Benguela 470 180] 64 ooc 000 |B-nguela 2900 5. lo 58 del Pagans 
4 M -r2man | 450 240] 144 880 No Lorne {Ine * Pagans 
— "EIT 900 J 134 000; Brava 3704 S. EA 40 bef.|Pagans 
— — — TY 5 
Zinguebar [r4co| 350 7 O0 Ne Bambig. 44405. E [2 38 bef. Pagans 
{Monomotapa | 960} "Gon 222,500 Monomotapa {4500 5. [1 19 bef.|Pagans 
Moremugrr | 900 6615 310000 Chicova 4260 8 0 44 del. Paras 
Sofola 3 30 97,500 Softola 4600 5. E. a 18 bef Pagaus 
Terra de Nat 600 "35c 184.000 N Towns r [Pagans 
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The principal {lands of Africa lic in the Indian ſeas and Atlantic Ocean; 
of which the following _ 
refreſh their ſhipping to and fr 


Babel Mandel, at the entrance of 
the Red Sea. 
Zncotra, in the Indian Ocean 
The Comora liles, ditto 
{Madagaſcar, c 
Mauritius, ditto 
Bourbon, ditto 
Se. Helena in the Atlantic Ocean 


Iſlands. 


itto 


Aſcenfion, ditto 
St. Matthew, ditto 
St. Thomas, Anaboa, Prin- 


ccs-iſlland, Fernandopo 
Cape Verd ilands, ditto 


{Goree, ditto ' 


Canaries, ditto 
Madeiras, ditto 
The Az res, or W-ſtern Iſles 


ditance from Europe, 


5 ditto 


lie nearly at an It dir. 


Africa, and America. 


he eds i 


* 


* 


to, or trade with, the Europeans, and ſerve to 


om India : 
. NI. Towns. Jo oy af 
Babel Mandel All Naticns 
3,600 Calauſia Ditto 
t, oo Joanna Ditto | 
168,000] Ot. Auſtin Ditto | 
1,340] Mauritius — | Engliſh 
2,1co!|Bourhon Ditto ; 
It. H:lena — {Enaglith 
Uaiuhabited | 
| Ditto h | 
"ue Thomas, Anaboa [Portugueſe | 
2,000, St. Domingo French 
Fort St. Michael French 
Palma, St. Chriſtop her Spaniſn 
1. ue Cruz, Funchal Portugueſe | 
e Angra, St. Michael . Ditto | 
5N 0 Having 
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| ing given the reader ſome idea of Africa, in general, with the pri 
| room. Lay and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, we ſhall now — 
der the three grand diviſions: firſt, Egypt; ſecondly the ſtates of Barbary, 
ſtretching along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, from E in the euſt, to 
the Atlantic Ocean, weſt; and laſtly, that part of Africa, between the 
tropic of Cancer and the Cape of Good Hope ; the laſt of theſe diviſions, 
indeed, is vaſtly reater than the other two; but the nations, which it con- 
tains, are ſo lutle known, and ſo barbarous, and, like all barbarous nations, 
ſo fimilar in moſt reſpects to one another, that they may, without impro- 
priety, be thrown under one general head. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


— 


Miles. Degrees Sq. Miles 


Length 600 , 20 and 32 North lat. | 
Breadth 250 f detween f 2g and 36 Eaſt long. % 


II is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, North ; by the 
Bovnpanins.] | Red Sea, Eaſt ; by Abyflinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, 
on the ſouth ; and by the Deſert of Barca, and the unknown parts of 
Africa, Welt. - 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
\ Fe { Gxand Cairo, E. lon. 
| 332. N. lat. 30. 


Northern divifion contains | Lower Egypt I Alexandri 


Southern diviion contains { Upper Egypt } ſes 1 — 

Amn AND CLIMATE.) The air and climate of Egypt are extremely hot, 
'both from the height of the ſun, and from the vicinity. of burning and ſandy 
deſerts. From March to November the heat is intolerable. ing the 
whole of this ſeaſon the air ſeems to be inflamed, the ſky ſparkles, and every 
one ſweats profuſely when covered with the lighteſt dreſs. Egypt is like- 
wiſe infeſted by thoſe deſtructive hlafts commonly called the poiſonous winds. 
Of theſe travellers have given various deſcriptions. Mr. Volney compares 
che violence of their heat to that of a large oven at the moment of drawing 
out the bread. When they begin to blow, the ſky loſes its uſual ſerenity, 
and aſſumes a dark, heavy, and alarming aſpe&, the ſun himſelf laying aſide 
his uſual ſplendor, and becoming of a violet colour. The ſlreets are deſerted, 
the inhabitants retiring to their houſes for ſhelter till the deſtructive blaſt is 
over. Mr. Bruce deſcribes a blaſt of this kind with which he was over- 
taken in a ſtill more terrible manner. The ſandy pillars raiſed in the de- 
ſert were obſerved by our traveller in all their terrific appearance. Some- 
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appeared to move ſlowly : at other times with incredible ſwiſtneſa, 
ſo that they could not have been avoided by the fleeteſt horſe. Sometimes 
ſo near, that they threatened deſtruction to the whole company. 
the tops, when arrived at an immenſe height, ſo that they were 
loſt in the clouds, ſuddenly ſeparated from the bodies, and diſperſed them- 
ſelves in the air; and ſometimes the whole column broke off near the middle, 
as if it had received a cannon ſhot ; their ſize was ſuch, that, at the 
diſtance of about three miles, they appeared ten feet in diameter. Next day 
they _ of a ſmaller fize but more numerous, and. ſometimes. approach- 
ed within two miles of the company. The ſun was now. abſcured by them, 
and the tranſmiſſion of his rays gave them a dreadfu] appearance, reſembling 
pillars of fire. On the guide calling out that Simoom, or poiſonous wind 
was coming, Mr. Bruce turned for a moment to the quarter from whence 
it came. It appeared like a hazy fog, of a purple colour but leſs bright 
than the purple part of the rainbow. It moved with ſuch rapidity, that, 
before he could turn about, and fall upon his face, he felt the vehement 
heat of its current; Mr. Bruce had unfortunately inſpired ſome part 
of the pernicious blaſt by which he almoſt entirely loſt his voice and 
became ſubject to an aſthmatic complaint from which he did not get free for 
two years. The third time the Simoom appeared, it was preceded by. ſandy 
pillars {till more ificent, the ſun ſhining-through them in ſuch a man- 
ner as to R thole which were neareſt a — of being ſpangled 
gold. 


with ſtars 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] Whoever in the leaſt acquainted with litera- 
ture, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain (little 
falling in that country,) but to the annual overflowing of the Nile. It 
begins to riſe when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia; and the annual rains 
fall there, viz. from the latter end of May to September, and ſometimes 
October. At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is to be ſeen 
in the plains, but the tops of foreſts and fruit trees, their towns and villages 
being built upon eminences either natural or artificial. When the river is at 
its proper height, the inhabitants celebrate a kind of jubilee, with all ſorts of 
feſtivities. The banks or mounds. which confine it, are cut by the Turkiſh 
baſha, attended by his grandees ; but according to captain Norden, who was 
preſent on the occaſion, the ſpectacle is not very magnificent. When the 
banks are cut, the water is led into what they call the Chalis, or grand canal, 
which runs through Cairo, from whence it is diſtributed into cuts, for ſap- 
plying their fields and, gardens. This being done, and the waters beginning 
to retire, ſuch is the fertility of the ſoil, that the labour af the huſbandman 
is next to nothing. He throws his wheat and barley into the ground in - 
October and May. He turns his cattle out to graze in November, and in 
about fix weeks, nothing can be more-charming than the proſpe& which 
the face of the country preſents, in riſing corn, 2 and verdure of 
every ſort. — and fruits, perfume the air. The culture of 
pulſe, melons, ſugar canes, and other plants, which require moiſture, is-ſup- 
plied by ſmall but regular cuts from ciſterns and reſervoirs. Dates, plan- 
tanes, grapes, figs, trees, from which wine is made, are here plentiful; 
March and April are the harveſt months, -and .they produce three erops ; 
one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter bein chief food of the in- 
habitants,) one of corn, and one of melons. Egyptian paſturage is 
equally prolific, moſt af the quadrupeds producing two at a time, and the ſheep 


four lambs a year. 


Auinais.] Egypt abounds in black cattle ; and it is ſaid, that the in- 
, | | S Na * hab 
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habitants employ every day 200,000 oxen in raifing water for their grounds, 
They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Chriſtians ride, thoſe 

ple not being ſuffered by the Turks to ride on any other beaſt. The 
— horſes are very fine ; they never trot, but walk well, and gallop 
with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and are extremely trac- 
table. The hippopotamus, or river horfe, an wmphibious animal, re- 
ſembling an ox in its hinder parts, with the head like @ horſe, is com. 
mon in Upper Egypt. Tygers, hyenas, camels, antelopes, apes, with 
the head like a dog, and the rat, called ichneumon, are natives of Egypt. 
The camelion, a little animal ſomething reſembling a lizard, that changes 
colour as you ſtand to look upon him, is found here as well as in other 
countries. The crocodile was formerly thought pecuhar to this country; 
but there does not ſeem to be any material difference between it and the alli- 
gators of India and America. They are both amphibious animals, in the 
form of a lizard, and grow till they are about twenty feet in length, and 
have four ſhort legs, with large feet armed with chws, and their backs are 
covered with a kind of impenetrable ſcales like armour. The crocodile waits 
for his prey in the ſedge, and other cover, on the ſides of rivers ; and, pretty 
much reſembling the trunk of an old tree, ſometimes ſurpriſes the unwary 
traveller with his fore paws, or beats him down with his tail. * 

This country produces likewiſe great numbers of eagles, hawks, pelicane, 
and water-fowls of all kinds. The ibis, a creature (according to Mr. Nor- 
den) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by the ancient Egyptians for 
its deſtroying ſerpents and peſtiferous infects. They were thought to be 
peculiar to ESYPt, but a ſpecies of them is ſaid to have been lately diſcovered 
in other parts of Africa. Oſtriches are common here, and are ſo ſtrong, that 
the Arabs ſometimes ride upon their backs. 

The Ceraſtes or horned viper inhabits the greateſt part of the eaſtern con- 
tinent, eſpecially the deſert ſandy parts of it. It abounds in Syria, in the 
three Arabias, and in Africa: this is ſuppoſed to be the afpic which Cleopa- 
tra employed to procure her death. Alexandria, plentifully ſupplied by wa- 
ter, muſt then have had fruit of all kinds in its gardens. "Che baſkets of tics 
muſt have come from-thence, and the aſpic, or Ceraſtes, that was hid in them, 
from the adjoining deſert, where there are plenty to this day. , 

PoPULATION, MANNERS, CUS- As the population of Egypt is almoſt 

TOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. confined to the banks of the Nile, and 
the reſt of the country inhabited by Arabs, and other nations, we can ſay 
little upon this head with preciſion. : It ſeems, however, to be certain, tht 
Egypt is at preſent not near fo populous as formerly, and that its depopula- 
tion is owing to the inhabitants being ſlaves to the Turks. They are, how- 
ever, ſtill very numerous; but what has been ſaid of the populouſneſs of 
Cairo, as if it contained two millions, is a mere fiction. 
+» The inhabitants of Egypt may be diltinguiſhed into four diſtin& races of 

ple. 1ſt, The Arabs. 2nd, The Copts. zd, The Turks. 4th, The 
amlouks. The former of theſe claſſes partly employ themſelves in agri- 
culture and mechanical operations ; and partly paſs their lives among rocks, 
ruins, and ſequeſtrated places, where they can find water; ſometimes unit- 
ing in tribes and living in ſmoky tents, and ſhifting their habitation from the 
deſert to the banks of the river and back again as beſt ſuits their conveniency- 
The Copts are deſcendants of the ancient Egyptians, an ill looking-flovenly 
people, immerſed in indolence ; in their complexions they are rather ſun-burnt 
than black. At Cairo they are called writers, and are the intendants, 
ſecretaries and collectors for government, they are generally excellent accomp- 


tants, and many of them live by teaching the natives to read and _— 
ey 
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They are all hated by the Turks to whom they are ſlaves, and by the peaf- 


ants whom they oppreſs. The Turks have the title of maſters of 
Egypt, but are chietly to be met with at Cairo, where they poſſeſs the re- 
ligivus and military employments. They who reſide in Egypt, re- 
tain all their Ottoman pride and infolence, and the Turkiſh habit, to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves from the Arabs and the Coptis, who dreſs very plain, 


their chief finery being an upper garment of white linen, and linen drawers ; 


but their ordinary dreſs is blue linen with a long cloth coat either over 

or under it. The Mamlouks, are all horiemen, the principal body of 
them reſide at Cairo, but many of them are diſperſed through the country in 

order to keep up their authority, collect the tribute, and oppreſs the people. 

The Chriſtians and Arabs of the meaner kind content themſelves with a linen 

or woollen wrapper, which they fold, blaiket-like, round their body. The 

Jews wear blue leather ſhippers, the other natives of their country wear red, 

and the foreign Chriſtians yellow. U be dreſs of the women is tawdry and 
unbecoming ; but their clothes are ſilk, when they can afford it; and ſuch 

of them as are not expoſed to the fun, have delicate complexions und features. 

The women are not admitted to the ſociety of men, even at table. When 

the rich are defirous of dining with one of their wives, they give her previous 
notice, who accordingly. prepares the moſt delicate diſhes, and receives her 
lord with the greateſt attention and reſpect. The women of the lower claſs 
uſually remain flanding, or feated in a corner of the room, while their 
huſband is at dinner, and preſent him with water to waſh, and help him at 
the table. 

Reticion.] To what I have already ſaid concerning the religion of 
Egypt, it is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mahometans are enthulialts, 
and have among them their ſantss, or fellows who pretend to a ſuperior de- 
gree of holineſs, and without any ceremony intrude into the belt houſes, 
where it would be dangerous to turn them out. The Egyptian Turks mind 
religious affairs very little, and it would be hard to ſay what ſpecies of Chrii- 
tianity is profeſſed by the Chriſtian Coptis, who are here numerous, but 
they profeſs themſelves to be of the Greck church, and enemies to that of 
Rome. In religious, and indeed in many civil matters, they are under the juriſ- 
dition of the patriarch of Alexandria, who by the dint of money generally 
purchaſes a protection at the Ottoman court. 

LaxGvact.] The Coptic is the molt ancient lar guage of Egypt. 
This was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexander the Great ; 
and that by the Arabic, upoa the commencement of the califate, when the 
Arabs diſpoſſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic, or Arabeſque, as it 
is called, is ſtill the current language, but the Coptic and modern Greek con- 
tinue to be ſpoken. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though it is paſt diſpute that the 
Greeks derived all their knowledge from the ancient Egyptians, yet ſcarcely 
a veltige of it remains among their deſcendants. This is owing to the bigotry 
and ignorance of their Mahometan matters ; but here it is proper to make 
one obſervation, which is of general uſe. The calits or Saracens who ſubdu- 
ed Egypt, were of three kinds. The firſt, who were the immediate ſucceſſors 
of Mahomet, made war from conſcience and principle, upon all kinds of lite- 
rature, excepting the Koran; and hence it was, that when they took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Alexandria, which contained the mott magnificent library the world 
ever beheld, its valuable manuſcripts were applied for ſome mouths in cooking 
their victuals, and warming their baths. The fame fate attended upon the 
other maguificent Egyptian libraries. The califs of the ſecond race were 
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men of taſte and learning, but of a peculiar ſtrain. They bought up all the 
manuſcripts that ſurvived the general conflagration, relating to aſtronomy, 
medicine, and ſome uſeleſs parts of philoſophy ; but they had no taſte for t 
Greek arts of architecture, ſculpture, painting, or poetry, and learning was 
confined to their own courts and colleges, without ever finding its way back 
to Egypt. The lower race of califs, eſpecially thoſe who called themſelves 
califs of Egypt, diſgraced human nature; and the Turks have rivetted the 
chains of barbarous ignorance which they impoſed ; enemies to human 
knowledge they have ſtifled wiſdom and learning throughout their whole em- 
pire. Their only ſtudies at preſent are theology, while their innumerable com- 
mentators have made a chaos of the Koran ; grammar, which is neceſſary to 
read this book correctly; and aſtrology to which ignorant nations are always 
addicted. . 

Cur10$s1T1ES AND ANTIQUITIES.] Egypt abounds more with theſe than 

rhaps any other part of the world. Its pyramids have been often deſcribed, 

heir antiquity is beyond the reſearches of hiſtory itſelf, and their original 
uſes are {till unknown. The baſis of the largeſt covers eleven acres of ground, 
and its perpendicular height is upwards of 500 feet, but if meaſured obliquely 
to the terminating point, 700 feet. It contains a room thirty-four feet long, 
and ſeventeen broad, in which is a marble cheſt, but without either cover or 
contents, ſuppoſed to have been deſigned for the tomb of the founder. In 
ſhort, the pyramids of Egypt are the moſt ſtupendous, and, to appearance, 
the molt uſeleſs ſtructures that ever were raiſed by the hands of men. Mr. 
Savary thus deſcribes his viſit to the pyramids, © We left Giza about an hour 
after midnight, and ſcarcely had proceeded a quarter of a league, before we 
perceived the tops of the Pyramids. We were about three leagues from them 
and the moon ſhone on them with full ſplendour. They appeared like two 
pointed rocks with their ſummits in the clouds, and the aſpect of theſe antique 
monuments which have ſurvived nations, empires, and the ravages of time in- 
ſpired veneration. 'The calm of nature and the filence of night added to their 
majeſty ; and the mind caſting a retroſpective glance over the ages that have 
paſſed by theſe mountains, which time himſelf cannot ſhake, ſhudders with 
in voluntary awe. Peace be to the laſt ſeven wonders of the world! Honour- 
ed be the people by whom they were raiſed. —At half paſt three in the mor- 
ning we found ourſelves at the fapt of the greateſt ; we left ous clothes at the 
door where it is entered and deſcended each with a torch. We proceeded 
till we were obliged to crawl like ſnakes, to pals into the ſecond entry, which 
correſponded to the firſt. We fired a piſtol about the middle, the fearful 
noiſe of which was long reverberated among the cavities of this immenſe edi- 
fice, and which awakened thoufands of bats, much larger than thoſe of Europe, 
that darting up and down, beat againſt our hands and face, and extinguiſhed 
ſeveral of our n examining theſe caverns where the light of day 
never enters, and the ſhades of eternal night grow more thick and dark, we 
deſcended by the way we came. When we came out, we were bathed in 
ſweat, as pale as death, and might have been taken for ſpectres riſing from 
the abyſs of darkneſs.” See Savary's Letters, p. 192. ; 

The mummy. pits, ſo called for their containing the mummies or embalm- 
ed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are ſubterrancous vaults of a prodigious 
extent; but the art of preparing the mummies is now loſt, It is ſaid that 
ſome of the bodies thus embalmed, are perfect and diſtin& at this day, 
though buried 3000 years ago. The labyrinth in Upper Egypt, is a 
- curioſity thought to be more wonderful than the pyramids es. It 
in partly under-ground, and cut of a marble rock, conſiſting of twelve 
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pres and 1000 houſes, the intricacies of which occaſion its name- "Phe 
e Mzris was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to correct the irregu- 
larities of the Nile, and to communicate with that river, by canals and 
ditches which {till ſubſiſt, and are evidences of the utility, as well as 
grandeur of the work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moſtly artificial, 
abound in Egypt. The whole country towards Grand Cairo is a continued 
ſcene of antiquities, of which the oldeſt are the moſt ſtupendous, but the 
more modern the moſt beautiful. Cleopatra's needle, and its ſculptures, 
are admirable. Pompey's pillar is a fine regular column of the Corinthian 
order, the ſhaft of which is one ſtone, being eighty- eight feet nine inches in 
height, or ten diameters of the column; the whole height is 1 14 feet, includ- 
ing the capital and the pedeſtal ; it {till preſerves a perfect poliſh. Nothing can 
equal its majeſty. At. a diſtance it is ſeen predominant over the city, and 
at ſea ſerves as a ſignal for mariners : near, it creates aſtoniſhment mingled 
with awe ; the ſpectator is never weary of admiring the beauty of the capi- 
tal, the length of the ſhaft, or the grand ſimplicity of the pedeſtal. The 
Sphynx, as it is called, is no more than the head and part of the ſhoulders 
of a woman hewn out of the rock, and-about thirty feet high, near one 
of the pyramids. . 

The papyrus is one of the natural curioſities of Egypt, and ſerved the 
ancients to write upon, but we know not the manner of preparing it. The 
pith of it is a nouriſhing food. The manner of hatching chickens in ovens 
is common in Egypt, and now practiſed in ſome parts of Europe. The 
conſtruction of the oven is very curious. 

Ciriks, TOWNS, AND Alexandria, which lies on the Levant coaſt, 
PUBLIC EDIFICEs. was once the emporium of all the world, and 
means of the Red fea furniſhed Europe and great part of Aſia with the 
riches of India. It was a league and a half in length, and one third as 
wide; ſo that its walls were about four leagues in circumference, and were 
waſhed by the lake Mzrotis on the ſouth, and the Mediterranean on the 
north. The ftreets lengthwiſe, ran ftraight, and parallel ro each other ; thus 
giving a free paſſage to the north wind, which, alone, is healthy and tem- 
perate in Egypt. - A ftreet 2000 feet wide began at. the marine gate, and 
ended at the gate of Canopus, adorned by ' magnificent houſes, temples, 
and public edifices. Through this extent of proſpect the eye was never 
fatiated with admiring the marble, the porphyry, and the obeliſks. This 
ſtreet, the fineſt the world ever ſaw, was croſſed by another of equal width, 
thus forming a ſquare, at the, point of interſection, half a league in cireum- 
ference from the centre of which the two gates were ſeen, and veſſels under 
fail, both to the north and ſouth. A mole was thrown up from the con- 
tinent to the iſland of Pharos, which divided the harbour. On this ifland 
was built the light-houſe called Pharos. This miraculous tower was near 
400 feet high ; on its ſummit was a mirror of vaſt poliſhed ſteel, ſo diſpoſed as 
to preſent the image of diſtant veſſels before they were viſible to the eye. 
Modern Alexandria is a place of ſmall extent fcarcely containing 6000 
inhabitants. Yet are not all the tokens of its ancient magnificence ; 
its ciſterns vaulted with great art, which were builf under all parts of the 
city, and its numerous aqueducts are almoſt entire; though they have re- 
mained 2000-years. In many places not only temples but the walls of cities 
built before the time of Alexander the Great, are ſtill entire and many of 
their ornaments, particularly the colours of the paintings are as freſh and 


vivid as when firft laid on. The inhabitants are quite ſunk in ignorance, 


poverty, 
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poverty, and indolence. Alexandria ſtands 40 miles weſt of the Nile and 140 
north-weſt of Cairo. ' 

| Roſetta or Raſchid ſtands 25 miles north of Alexandria. It was founded 
in the eighth century, and became ſoon after the ftore-houſe of the merchan- 
dize of Alexandria and Cairo. Trade ſoon made it flouriſh; and it is now 
one of the pleaſanteſt rowns in Egypt. It ſpreads along the weltern bank 
of the Nile, and 1s nearly a league in length, and one fourth as wide. No 
remarkable ſquare is ſeen here, no ſtreet perfectly ſtraight, but the houſes, 
huilt with terraces, ſtanding aſunder, and kept in good repair, have a pleaſ- 
ing air of neatneſs and elegance. The only remarkable public edifices are 
the moſques, the lofty minarets of which are built in a light bold ſtile, aud 
produce a pictureſque effect, in a town where the roots are all flat, by 
throwing a variety into the picture; molt. of the houſes have a proſpect of the 
Nile and the Delta, a truly magnificent” one ; veſſels and boats, ſome row- 


ing ſome under tail, continually cover the river; while the tumult of the 


port, the miith of the mariners, and their noiſy muſic preſent a ſcene, ever 
moving, ever alive. 

Cairo the capital of Egypt, is a large and populous, but a diſagreeable 
reſidence, on account of its peſtilential air and narrow ſtreets. In the 
intereſting letters of Buonaparte lately publiſhed, it is deſcribed by him as 
& an execrable dog-hole of a city, inhabited by a lazy ſet of wretches, who 
« ſquat all day before their filthy huts, ſmoking and taking coffee, or eating 
% pumpions, or drinking water. It is easy enough to loſe one's ſelf in the 


& ſtiaking narrow ſtreets of this iſuſtrious capital.” It is divided into two 


towns, the Old and the New; the itreets are fo narrow and winding, that it 
is impoſſible to follow their direction, amidit the multitude of houſes, which 
ſtand crowding on each other. The caltle of Cairo ſtands on a ſteep rock and 
is ſurrounded by thick walls, on which are ſtrong towers. This caftle includes 
the palaces of the ſultans of Egypt, now almoſt buried under their own ruins ; 
domes overthrown, heaps of rubbiſh, gilding, and pictures, the colours of which 
have defied corroding time, ſtately marble columns ſtill Rtanding, but in gene- 
ral without capitals p ſuch are the tokens of its former magnificence. Joſeph's 
well is among the things the molt curious the caſtle contains. It is ſunk in 
the rock 280 feet deep, and forty two in circumference. It includes two ex- 
cavations not perpendicular to each other. A ſtair caſe, the deſcent of 
which is excecdingly gentle, is carried round; the partition which ſeparates 
this ſtair-caſe from the well is part of the rock, left only fix inches thick, with 
windows, cut at intervals, to give light ; but as they are ſmall, and ſome ot 
them low, it is neceſſary to deſcend by the light of candles. There is a re- 
ſervoir, and a level ſpace at that part of the well where it takes a new direction ; 
and oxen which turn a machine which draws from the well. Other oxen, 
above, raiſe, it from this reſervoir by a fimflar machine. The memory 
of the patriarch Joſeph is {till revered in Egypt, where they (hew gra- 
naries and many other works of public utility, that go under hs 
name. They are certainly of vaſt antiquity ; but it is very queſtion- 
able whether they were erected by him. On the bank of the Nile, facing 
Cairo, lies the village of Gizie, which is thought to be the ancient Memphis. 
Two miles weſt, is Bulac, called the port of Cairo. The Chriftians of Cairo 
praiſe a holy cheat, during the Eaſter holidays, by pretending that the 

imbs and bodies of the dead arife from their graves, to which they return 
peaceably. The ſtreets of Cairo are peltered with jugglers and fortune- 
tellers. One of their favourite exhibitions is their daucing camels, which, 
when young, they place upon a large heated floor: the intenſe heat makes 
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the poor creatures caper, and being plied all the time with the ſound of 
drums, the noiſe of that inſtrument ſets them a dancing all their lives after. 
The other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Peluſium; Seyd, on the welt banks of the Nile, 200 miles ſouth of Cairo 
and Caſſian on the weſt coaſt of the red Sea. Damietta is larger and not leſs 
agreeable than Roſetta ; it forms a ſemicircle, on the eaſtern ſhore of the 

ile, two leagues and a half from its mouth, This city carries on a great 
trade to Syria and Cyprus. Multitudes of boats and ſmall veſſels inceſſantly 
fill its port, and beſpeak it a commercial place. The flip of land on which 
Damietta is built, 1s painted with all the luxuries of nature. Imagine all 


the delights that running brooks and freſh verdure, all the odour that orange- 


flowers, all that a mild fuavity, a balſamie air, and a moft enchanting horizon 
can impart, and you will then have but a feeblp idea of the ſmall flip of earth, 
included between this expanſive lake and the ever-flowing Nile. 

Seyd, by the few who have viſited it, is reported to be the moſt capital an? 
1 that is now extant. The general practice of ſtrangers, who 
viſit thoſe places, is to hire a janizary, whoſe authority commonly protects 
them from the inſults of the other natives. Suez formerly a place cf great 
trade, is now a ſmall city, and gives name to the Iſthmus that joins Africa 
with Aſia. The children of Iſrael are ſuppoſed to have marched near this 
city, when they left Egypt, in their way towards the Red Sea. In our deſ- 
cription of Alexandria and the other towns, we have made conſiderable ad- 
ditions, on account of the celebrity which the French invaſion of Egypt has 
given them; but we have no doubt that the additions in this and in other 
articles will to the curious reader prove agreeable and intereſting. 

Manur&cTuURES AND COMMERCE. J e Egyptians export great quanti- 
ties of unmanufactured as well as prepared flax, thread, cotton, and leather of 
all ſorts, callicoes, yellow wax, ſal ammoniac, ſaffron, ſugar, ſena, and caſſia. 
They trade with the Arabs for coffee, drugs, ſpices, callicoes, and other 
merchandizes, which are landed at Suez, from whence they ſend them to 
Europe. Several European ſtates have conſuls refident in Egypt, bet the 
cuſtoms of the Turkiſh government are managed by Jews. A number of 
Engliſh veſſels arrive yearly at Alexandria; ſome of which are laden on ac- 
count of the owners, but moſt of them are hired and employed as carriers to 
the Jews, Armenians, and Mahometan traders. 

ConsTiTUTION and GovernMENT.] The government of Egypt is 
both monarchical and republican. The monarchical is executed by the 
paſha, and the republican by the mamalukes or ſangiacks. The paſha is ap- 
pointed by the grand ſignior as his viceroy. The republican, or rather the 
ariſtocratical part of the government of Egypt, conſiſts of a divan, compoſed 
of twenty-four ſangiacks, beys, or lords. e head of them is called the 
ſheik biellet, who is choſen by the divan, and confirmed by the paſha. Every 
one of theſe ſangiacks is arbitrary in his own territory, and exerts ſoverei 
power: the major part of them reſide at Cairo. If the grand ſignior's p 
acts in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the divan, or attempts to violate their pri- 
vileges, they will not ſuffer him to continue in his poſt; and they have an 
authentic grant of privileges, dated in the year 1517, in which year ſultan 

Selim conquered Egypt from the Mamalukes. 

Revenues.) Theſe are very inconſiderable, when compared to the na- 
tural riches of the country, and the deſpotiſm of its government. Some ſay 
that they amount to a million ſterling, but that two thirds of the whole is 
ſpent in the country. | 

MiriraAY STxExGTH.] The military ſtrength of Egypt conſiſted for- 
merly in two corps of Janizarics Abl who were once very formidable, 
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rr by the Mamlouka, who are at preſent the real 
maſters of Egypt. ir number amounts to 8000 men “ all cavalry, un- 
der the command of 24 Beys ; every Mamlouk is purchaſed ; they are all 
from Georgia and mount Caucaſus; there are 6 _ number of Ruſſians 
among them and even fome French. Their religion is Mahometaniſm. 
« Exerciſed from their infancy in the military art, they acquire an extraordi- 
as degree of dexterity in the management of their horſez, in ſhooting 
« with the carabine and piſtol, in throwing the lance and in wielding the 
« ſabre. There have been inftances of their ſevering at one blow a head of 
« wet cotton. Every Mamlouk has two or three and fometimes four ſer- 
« yants, who follow him on foot wherever he goes, nay even to the field. 
« The arms of the Mamlouk on horſeback are two carabines, carried by 
« his ſervants ; theſe are never fired but once ; two pair of piſtols ſtuck in 
« his girdle ; eight laaces in a kind of quiver, which be flings with admi- 
« rable dexterity ; and an iron headed mace, When all theſe are diſcharged, - 
« he comes to his laſt reſource, his two fabres ; putting then the bridle of 
« his horſe between his teeth he takes one of them in each hand and runs 
« full ſpeed upon the foe, _— and flaſhing from right to left; woe be 
to thoſe who cannot parry his blows, for ſome of them have been known 
to cleave a man dn the middle.” See Buonaparte's Correſpondence. 
His rox v.] It is generally agreed, that the princes of the line of the 
Pharaohs ſat on the throne of Egypt, in an nninterrupted ſueceſſion, till Cam- 
byſes IL _ of Perſia, conquered the Egyptians, 520 years before the 
birth of Chriſt; and that in the reign of theſe princes, thoſe wonderful 
ſtructures, the pyramids, were railed, which cannot be viewed without 
aſtoniſhment. Egypt continued a part of the Perſian empire, till Alezander 
the Great vanquifhed Darius, when it ſell under the dominion of that 
prince, who ſoon after built the celebrated city of Alexandria. The con- 
queſts of Alexander, who died in the prime of life, being ſeized upon by his 
generals, the province of Egypt fell to the ſhare of Ptolemy, by ſome ſup- 
ed to have been a half-brother of Alexander, when it again became an in- 
t kingdom, about 300 years before Chrilt. s ſucceſſors, whe 
ſometimes extended their dominion over great part of Syria, ever after re- 
tained the name of Ptolemies, and in that hne Egypt continued between two 
and three hundred years, till the famꝭus Cleopatra, the wife and ſiſter of 
Ptolemy Dionyſius the laſt king, aſcended the throne. After the death of 
Cleopatra, who had been miſtreſs fucceſlively” to Julius Czfar and Mark 
Anthony, Egypt became a Roman province, and thus remained till the 
ig of Dang the ſecond calif of the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who expelled 
the Romans, after it had been in their hands 700 years. The famous li- 
brary of Alexandria, faid to conſiſt of 500,000 volumes, was collected by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, fon of the firſt Ptolemy ; and the ſame prince cauſed 
the Old Teftament to be tranflated into Greek: this tranſlation is known by 
the name of the Septuagint. About the time of the cruſades, between the 
years 1150 and 1190, Ge was governed by Noreddin, whoſe fon, the fa- 
mous Saladine, was fo dreadful to the Chriſtian adventurers, and retook from 
them ſeruſalem. He inſtituted the Dy Haas of Mamlouks, who, about 
the yay 1242,advancedane of their own 0 to the throne, and ever after 
figure 


their prince out of their own body. Egypt, for ſome time, made 3 
under thoſe illuſtrious ufurpers, and made a noble ſtand againſt the pre- 
valing power of the Turks, till under Selim, who, after giving the Mamlouks 
ſeveral bloody defeats, reduced Egypt to its preſent tate of Tabjedhio ? 
While was ſettling the government of 
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i der way. Sein und h. of the Nile, and 
— ge 7 their Selim and his officers perceiving that 
y to extirpate thoſe —_— 
png country, which they did in great numbers, 
own all over Europe and Afia, by the name of Gipſies. 
.. made a few years ſince, to deprive the Ottoman Porte 
by Ali Bey, whoſe father was a prieſt of the 
turned Mabometan, and being a man of abilities 
If extremely populan in Egypt. A falſe accuſa- 
tion having been made — him to the Signior, his _ was * 
dered to be ſent to Conſtanti but being ed of the deſi 
ſeized and put to death the ngers who brought this order, — — 
found. means to put himſelf at the head of an army. Being alſo aſſiſted by 
the dangerous ſituation to which the Turkiſh empire was reduced, in con- 
ſequence of the war with Ruſſia, he boldly mounted the throne of the ancient 
ſultans of Egypt. But not content with the kingdom of Egypt, be alſo 
laid claim to Syria, Paleſtine, and that part of Arabia which had leber to 
the ancient ſultans. He marched at the head of his troops to ſupport 
theſe pretenſons, and actually ſubdued ſome of the neighbouring provinces, 
both of Arabia and Syria. At the ſame time that he was engaged in. theſe 
great enterpriſes, he was not leſs attentive to the eſtabliſhing of a regular 
orm of government, and of introducing order into a country that had been 
long the feat of ananchy and confuſion. His views were equally extended 
to cammerce ; for which purpoſe he gave great b ; 16" a80 to the 
Chriſtian traders,, and took off ſome ſhameful reſtraints and indignities, to 
which they were ſubjected in that barbarous country. He wrote a 
letter to the republic of Venice, with the greateſt aſſurances of his friendſhip, 
and that their merchants ſhould meet with every degree of protection and 
ſafety. His great deſign was ſaid to be, to — * himbelf maſter of the Red 
Sea; to open the port of Suez to all nations, but particularly to the Euro- 
peans, and to make Egypt once more the centre of commerce. The 
conduct and views of Ali Bey ſhewed an extent of ht and ability, 
that indicated nothing of the barbarian, and beſpoke a mind equal to the 
founding of an empire; but he was not finally fuccefsful. He was, how- 
ever, for ſome time extremely fortunate ; he aſſumed the titles and ſtate of 
the ancient ſultans of Egypt, and was ably ſup by Sheik Daher, and 
ſome other Arabian princes, who warmly ef —— bis, intereſts. He alſo 
ſucceeded in almoſt all his enterpriſes againſt the neighbouring Aſiatic. go- 
vernors and baſhas, whom he 1 thy defeated ; but he was aſterwards 
deprived of the kingdom of E pt. by the baſe and ** conduct of 
his brother-in-law, Mahomed Bey Abudahap, his troops being totally de- 
feated on the 7th of March, 1 He was alſo himſelf — and 
taken —.— — dying of his wounds, was buried honourably at Grand 
Cairo; Abudshap afterwards governed Egypt asSheik Bellet, — marched 
into Paleſtjne to Subdue Sheik Daher. behaving with. great cruelty 
to the inhabitants of the places be took, he was found dead in 133 
morning at Acre, f. to be frangled. Sheik Daher accepted the 


Porte's full amneſty, and truſting to their aſſurances, embraced the Me 
paſha's invitation to dine on board his ſhip, when the captain bis 
Pry eng the the brave Daher, Ali Bey's ally, had his head cut in the 15th 
year of his ag 
Fro that time Egpt hs been tor by e Gel war, between. the be- 
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the principal are Morad and Ybrahim, who having driven their enemies into 
baniſhment, began to quarrel among themſelves. Alternately expelled from 
Cairo, they finally agreed to a compromiſe, March, 1769. From this time 
nothing 7 importance occurs till the late invaſion of Egypt by the French; 
an enterprize equally unprecedented and unjuſt ; equally chimerical and 
12 The potentates of Europe in their mutual wars made uſually 
ome pretence to juſtice; they never ſo far inſulted the common feelings of 

mankind, as to attack without the ſmalleſt provocation, without the ſmalleſt 
colour or pretence, a neutral power who had never done them the ſmalleſt 
injury ; this public contempt of all moral obligation, this open violation of 
all principles human and divine was reſerved for that bloody, atheiſtical, and 
impious Fation who have ſo long oppreſſed France, and who wiſh to in- 
troduce their baſe and degrading doctrines into every quarter of the world. 
The views of the French in this-expedition have been vanouſly reprefent- 


ed ; in one of the letters from Buonaparte's army lately publiſhed, a very 


plauſible and apparently true object is ſtated as the motive of this expedition. 
* T2 . herſelf for the loſs of her colonies, (ſays the writer) 
France turned her attention towards Egypt and Syria; countries which by 
their climate and fertility are capable of being made the i*ore-houſe of 
France; and in proceſs of time the mart of her commerce with India. It 
is certain, that by ſeizing and organizing theſe countries, we ſhall be enabled 
to extend our views {till farther ; to annihilate, by degrees, the Engliſh Eaſt 
India trade, "enter into it with advantage ourſelves, aud finally get into our 
hands, the whole commerce of Africa and Aſia.“ | | 
For this purpoſe a fleet of 13 ſhips of the line and 4 frigates, together 
with a great number of tranſports were fitted out. The command of 'the 
fleet was given to admiral Brueys, that of the land forces to Buonaparte. 
After making themſclves maſters of Malta, and leaving a garriſon to defend 
it, they ſet fail for Egypt and arrived on the firſt of July before Alexan- 
dria, and in the night landed 2000 men to the weltward of the town. Some 
divifions of Arabs and Mamlouks attacked the rear-guard of the French and 
made about 100 men priſoners. At g in the morning Buonaparte was un- 
der the walls of Alexandria, which he took after a fire of {mall arms for 
about an hour; the inhabitants made but a feeble reſiſtance, and by eleven 
the French were maſters of the town with the loſs of zoo men killed and 
wounded. * On the 7th all the troops arrived at Roſetta ; and on the gth 
they halted within ten leagues of Cairo, wliich ſoon after ſurrendered to 
them. The French army is eftimated at 22,000 men, beſides marines. 
They are conſtantly haraſſed by the Mamlouks who decline engaging in 
any general action. Buonaparte's letters which have been lately publiſhed, 
give a dreadful account of their miſerable ſituation. Rear admral Perce 
ays, we were fix days without any thing but water- melons to cat— 
water-melons for our dinner, and water-melons for our deſert ! The pcaſant- 
of the country kept up a firing all day about our ears. I can aſſure thee 

that if theſe people knew how to level a mafket, not a man of us would re- 
turn alive.” The other letters give the ſame account of their diltreſs. 
Buonaparte, in a letter to Kleber, thus deſcribes their journey to Cairo; 
Thou haſt not an idea of the fatiguing marches we made to get to Cairo; 
never halting till 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon, after broiling in the 
ſun all day ; the greateſt part of the time without food; obliged to glean 
. what the diviſions which preceded us had left in thoſe deteſtable villages, 
which they had frequently =o, $0 and haraſſed, during the whole march 
by thoſe hordes of robbers called uins, who killed not only our men, but 
2 l | our 
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our officers, at 25 paces from the main body.—lt is a more deſtructive war, 
on my ſoul, than that of La Vendée. There is a general relaxation in the 
ſervice ; I do all I can to preſerve unity among the parties; but all 
goes very ill; the troops are neither paid nor fed; and thou mayſt eaſily 
gueſs what murmurs this occaſions : they are loudelt -perhaps among the 
officers.” | h 

From theſe letters it evidently appears, that Egypt has not proved that 
land of promiſe which the French were taught to expect. The ſcheme in- 
deed always appeared perfectly chimerical, and as they are precluded from 


the poſſibility of returning to France, by the ever memorable victory of 


admiral Nelſon, it is probable that they will be obliged to ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners of war, or be gradually exterminated by famine and diſeaſe. 
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NDER this head I ſhall rank the countries of, 1. Morrocco and Fez ; 
2. Algiers ; 3. Tunis; 4. Tripoli and Barca. - 

The empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean ſea; on the ſouth by Tafilet ; and on the eaſt, by 
Sagelmeſla and the kingdom of Algiers ; being 500 miles in length, and 
480 in breadth. 

Fez, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 miles in length, 


and much the ſame in breadth. It lies between the kingdom of Algiers, 


— x eaſt, and Morocco on the ſouth, and is ſurrounded in other parts by 
the lea. | 

Algiers, formerly a kingdom, is bounded on the eaſt by the kingdom 
of Tunis, on the north by the Mediterranean, on the ſouth by Mount 
Atlas, and on the welt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, this country extends in length 480 miles along 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, and is between 40 and 1co miles in 
breadth. | 4 

Tunis is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north and eaſt ; by the 
kingdom of Algiers on the weſt ; and by Tripoli, with part of Biledulgerid, 
on the ſouth ; being 220 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 170 in 
breadth from eaſt to weſt. 

Tripoli, inchiding Barca, is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
ſea ; on the ſouth, by the country of the Beriberies; on the welt by the 
kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamis ; and on 
the ealt by Egypt; extending about 1100 miles along the ſea- coaſt; and 
the breadth is from i to 300 miles. | 

Each capital bears the name of the ſtate or kingdom to which it be- 


longs. | 
This being premiſed, I ſhall conſider the Barbary ſtates as forming 


(which they really do) a great political confederacy, however independent 
each may be as to the exerciſe of its internal policy; nor is there a greater 
difference than happens in different provinces of the ſame kingdom, in the 
cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants. 3 
Air AND SEASONS.] The air of Morocco is mild, as is that of Algiers, 
and indeed all the other ſtates, &cept in th; months of July and Auguſt. 
yet 
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yet it is ——— to the conſtitution of its inhabitants as well as 
to thoſe of Europeans. | 

Soil, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL Theſe ſtates under the Roman 
PRODUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. \ empire, were juſtly denominated the 
of the world; and to have a refidence there, was conſidered as the 
higheſt ſtate of luxury. The produce of their foil formed thoſe maga- 
zines, which furniſhed all Italy, and great part of the Roman empire, with 
corn, wine, and oil. Though the lands are now uncultivated, through the 
fon and barbarity of their government, yet they are ſtill fertile; not 

y in the above mentioned commodities, but in dates, figs, raiſins, al- 
monds, apples, pears, cherries, plums, citrons, lemons, oranges, 
nates, with plenty of roots and herbs in their kitchen gardens. Excellent 
hemp and flax grow on their plains ; and by the report of Europeans, who 
have lived there for ſome time, the country abounds with all that can add 
to the pleaſures of life; for their great people find means to evade the ſo- 
briety preſcribed by the Mahometan law, and make free with excellent 
wines, and fpirits of their own growth and manufacture. Algiers produces 
ſalt · petre, and great quantities of excellent ſalt; and lead and iron have 
been found in ſeveral — of Barbary. 

Neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the ſtates of 
Barbary ; but their deſerts abound with lions, tigers, leopards, hyznas, 
wolves, wild boars, and monſtrous ſexpents. The Barbary horſes were 

very valuable, and thought equal to the Arabian. Thongh their 
breed is now faid to be decayed, yet ſome very fine ones are occaſio 
imported into England. Dromedaries, aſſes, mules, and kumrahs, a 
moſt ſerviceable creature, begot by an aſs upon a cow, are their beaſts of 
burden. 

But from the ſervices of the camel they derive the greateſt advantages, both 


on account of the great fatigue he is capable of undergoing, and the ſubſiſtence 


he requires. This uſeful quadruped enables the can to perform his lon 
and toilſome journies acroſs that continent. The camel is, therefore, favs 


Mr. Bruce) emphatically called the ſhip of the deſert. He ſeems to have been 
created for this very trade, endued with parts and qualities adapted to the 


office he is employed to diſcharge. The drieft thiſtle, and the bareft thorn, 
is all the food this uſeful animal requires, and even theſe, to fave time, he cats 
while advancing on his journey, without ſtopping, or oecaſioning a moment of 
delay. As it is his lot to croſs immenſe deſerts, where no water is found, 
and countries not even moiftened by the dew of heaven, he is endued with the 
wer at one watering-place to lay in a ſtore with which he ſupplies himſelf 
thirty days to come. To contain this enormous quantity of fluid, nature 
has formed large ciſterns within him, from which, once filled, he draws at 
pleaſure the quantity he wants, and pours it into his ſtomach with the ſame 
effect as if he then drew it from a ſpring, and with this he travels, patiently 
and vigorouſly, all the day long, carrying a prodigious load upon him, through 
countries infeſted with poiſonous winds, and glowing with parching and never 
— * kably plenty and he empire of M 
Fowls and pi are remark enty and in the empire of Morgcco ; 
but ducks Ss ſcarce, and n (e b. — I never ſaw 
there. The country abounds with the red-legged partridge, likewiſe with 
quaila, eagles, and hawks. In the proper ſeaſon the Frankel, 2 bird of the 
: — ſpecies is found here; alſo « few wood cocks, ſnipes in great num- 
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kinds of water-fowl, and a variety of ſmall fiaging birds; of theſe the 
eepia-ſparrow is remarkable for the fwectnels of its note, which is thought to 
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exceed that of any other bird, but it cannot live out of its own climate. The 
oxen and fheep of this country are ſmall ; but their fleſh is well favoured. 
Hares, rabbits, antelopes, porcupines, bears, ferrets, weaſels, motes, foxes, 
wild cats, and cameleons are all natives of this empire ; likewiſe all kinds of 
reptiles. Beſides vermin, fays Dr. Shaw {ſpeaking of his travels through 
, the apprehenſions we are under, in ſome parts at leaſt of this coun- 
„of being bitten or ſtung by the ſcorpion, the viper, or the venomous 
ſpider, rarely failed to interrupt our repoſe ; a refreſhment ſo very grateful, 
and ſo highly neceſſary to a weary traveller. The ſeas and bays of Barbary 
abound with the ſineſt and moſt delicious fiſh of every kind, and were prefer- 
red by the ancients to thoſe of Europe. 

PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, Morocco was certainly for- 

CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. merly far more populous than 
it is now, if, as travellers ſay, its capital contained 100,000 ho whereas 
at preſent, it is thought not to contain above 25,000 inhabitants; nor can 
we think that the other parts of the country are more populous, if it is true, 
_ their king or emperor has 80,000 horſe and foot, of foreign negroes, in 

armies. 

The city of Algiers is ſaid to contain 100,000 Mahometans, 1 5,000 Jews, 
and 2000 Chriſtian ſlaves ; but no eſtimate can be formed as to the populouſ- 
neſs of its territory. Some travellecs report that it is inhabited by a — 
hoſpitable people, who are very different in their manners and character from 
thoſe of the metropolis. | 

Tunis is the moſt poliſhed republic of all the Barbary ſtates. The capital 
contains 10,000 families, and above 3000 tradeſmensꝰ ſhogs; and its fuburbs 
conſiſt of 1000 hauſes. The Tuniſines are indeed exceptions to the other 
ſtates of Barbary ; for even the moſt civiliſed of the European governments 
might improve from their manners. Their diſtinctions are well kept up, and 
proper reſpect is paid, to the military, mercantile, and learned profeſhons. 

hey cultivate friendſhip with the European ftates ; arts and manufactures 
have been lately introduced among them ; and the inhabitants are faid at pre- 
ſent to be well acquainted with' the various labours of the loom. The women 
are handſome in their perſons ; and though the men are ſun-burnt, the com- 
plexion of the ladies is very delicate, nor are they leſs neat and elegant in their 
dreſs ; but they improve the beauty of their eyes by art, particularly the 
8 of lead ore, the ſame pigment, according to the opinion of the learned 
Shaw, that Jezebel made uſe of when ſhe is faid (2 Kings, chap. ix. 


verſe 30.) to have painted her face; the words of the original being, that ſhe 
ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead-ore. The gentlemen in general are 
ſober, SR TEE hab ns, their behaviour complai and a 


wonderful regularity reigns through all the city. 

Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all the 
ſtates on the coaſt ; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, who 
are ſaid to amount to between 4 and 500,000, have all the vices of the 

es. 
eir manners are much of a piece with thoſe of the Egyptians 
deſcribed. The ſuhjects of the Barbary ſtates, in general fubfaſt: gby 
we allowed to be bold intreped marines and will fight deſperately 

meet with a prize at ſea; they are, notwithſtanding, far inferior to the Eng. 
liſh, and other European ftates, both in the conſtruction and management of 
their veſſels. They are, if we except the Tuniſines, void of all arts and liter- 
- ature. The miſery and poverty of the inhabitants of Morocco, who arg not 
knmncdiately ia the emperor's ſervice, are beyond all deſcription ; but _ 
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who inhabit the inland parts of the country are an hoſpitable inoffenſive peo - 
ple; and indeed it is a general obſervation, that the more diſtant the inhabit- 
ants of thoſe ftates are from the ſeats of their government, their manners are 
the more pure. Notwithſtanding their poverty, they have a livelineſs about 
them, eſpecially thoſe who are of Arabic defcent, that gives them an air of 
contentment ; and having nothing to loſe, they are e among themſelves. 
They are naturally of a grave diſpoſition, fervid in profeſſions of friendſhip 
but very inſincere in their attachments. They have no curioſit y, no ambition 
of knowledge. When in adverlity they manifeſt the moſt abject fubmiſlion 
to their ſuperiors, and in proſperity their tyranny and pride is inſupportable. 
The Moors are ſuppoſed to be the original inhabitants, but are now blended 
with the Arabs, and both are cruelly oppreſſed by a handful of inſolent do- 
mineering Turks, the refuſe of the ſtreets of Conſtantinople. 

Dass. ] The dreſs of theſe people is a linen ſhirt, over which they tie a 
ſilk or cloth veilment with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe coat. Their drawers 
are made of linen. The arms and legs of the wearer are bare, but they have 
ſlippers oa their feet ; and perſons of condition ſometimes wear buſkins. They 
never move their turbans, but pull off their ſlippers when they attend religious 
duties, or the perſon of their ſovereign. They are fond of ſtriped and fanci- 
ed ſilks. The dreſs of the women is not very different from that of the men, 
but their drawers are longer, and they wear a ſort of cawl on their heads in- 
ſtead of a turban. The chief furniture of their houſes conſiſts of carpets and 
mattreſſes, on which they they fit and he. In eating, their ſlovenlineſs is diſ- 

ſting. They are prohibited gold and ſilver veſſels; and their meat, which 
So ſwallow by handfuls, is boiled or roaſted to rags. 

ReL1Gion,] The inhabitants of theſe ſtates are Mahometans; but many 
ſubjects of Morocco follow the tenets of one Hamed, a modern ſectariſt, 
and an enemy to the ancient doctrines of the califs. All of them are very fond 
of idiots ; and in ſome caſes their protection ſcreens offenders from puniſhment 
for the moſt notorious crimes, In the main, however, the' Moors of Barbary, 
as the inhabitants of theſe ſtates are now 1 called, (becauſe the 
Saracens firſt entered Europe from Maufitama, the country of the Moors) 
have adopted the very worlt parts of the Mahometari religion, and ſeem to 
have retained only as much of it as countenances their vices. Adultery in 
the women is puniſhed with death ; but though the men are indulged with 
a plurality of wives and concybines, they commit the moſt unnatural 
crimes with impunity. All foreigners are allowed the open profeſſion of 
their religion. 

LanGvace.] As the ſtates of Barbary poſſeſs thoſe countries that for- 
merly went by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient African 
language is ſtill ſpoken in ſome of the inland countries, and even by ſome in- 
habitants of the city of Morocco. In the ſea- port towns, and maritime 
countries, a baſtard kind of Arabic is ſpoken ; and ſeafaring people are nv 
ſtrangers to that medley of living and dead languages, Italian, French, Span- 
iſh, &c. that is ſo well known in all ports of the Mediterranean, by the name 
of Lingua Franca. | 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, This article is well worth the 

' NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, ſtudy of an antiquary, but the ſub- 
jects of it are difficult of acceſs. The reader can ſcarcely doubt that the 
countries which contained Carthage, and the pride of the Phoenician, Greek, 
and Roman works, are replete with the moſt eurious remains of antiquity, 
but they lie ſcattered amidft ignorant, barbarous inhabitants. Some me- 
morials of the Mauritanian and Numidian greatneſs are ſull to be met with, 
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and many ruins which bear evidence of their ancient grandeur and populouſ- 
neſs. 'Theſe point out the old Julia Cæſarea of the Romans, whit was 
little inferior in magnificence to Carthage itſelf. A few gf the aqueducts 
of Carthage are ill remaining, particularly at Manuba, a country houſe of 
the Bey's, four miles from Tunis; but no veſlige of its walls. The fame - 
is the fate of Utica, famous for the retreat and death of Cato; and many 
other renowned cities of antiquity ; and ſo over-run is the country with bar- 
bariſm, that their very ſcites are not known, even by their ruins, amphi- 
theatres, and other public buildings which remain ſtill in tolerable preſerva- 
tion. Beſides thoſe of claſſical antiquity, many Saracen monuments, of the 
molt ſtupendous magnificence, are likewiſe found in this vaſt tract: theſe 
were erected under the califs of Bagdad, and the ancient kings of the coun- 
try, before it was ſubdued by the Turks, or reduced to its preſent form of 
goverument. Their walls form the pinoy fortifications in the country, 
both inland and maritime. We know of. few or no natural curioſities be- 
longing to this country, excepting its ſalt-pits, which in ſome places take up 
an area of fix miles. Dr. Shaw mentions ſpriugs found here, that are ſo hot 
as to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in a quarter of an hour. 

Ciriks AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS.] Mention has already been made of 
Morocco, the capital of that kingdgm, but now almoſt in ruins, the court 
having removed to Mequinez, a city of Fez. Incredible thiags are recorded 
of the magnificent palaces in both cities: but by the beſt accounts the com- 
mon people live in a very ſlovenly manner. \ | | 

The city of Algiers is not above a mile and a half in circut, though it is 
computed to contain near 120,000 inhabitants, 15, oco houſes, and 107 moſ- 
ques. - Their public baths are large, and handſomely paved with marble. 
The proſpect of the country and ſea from Algiers is very beautiful, being 
built on the declivity of a mountain; but the city, though for ſeveral ages 
it has braved ſome of the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom, could make but 
a faint defence againſt a regular fiege ; and it is faid that three Engliſh 
fifty-gun ſhips might batter it about the cars of its inhabitants from the 
harbour. If ſo, the Spaniards muſt have been very defictent either in 
courage or conduct. They attacked it in 1775 by land and by fea, but 
were repulſed with great loſs, though they had near 20,000 foot and 2000 
horſe, and 47 kiag's ſhips of different rates, and 346 tranſports. In the 
years 1783 and 1784, they alſo renewed their attacks by ſca to deſtroy 
the city and gallies, but- + th ſpending a quantity of ammunition, bombs, 
&c. were forced to retire without either its capture or extinction. The 
mole of the harbour is 300 paces in length, extending from the continent to 
a {mall iflgnd where there is a caſtle and large battery. 

The Kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the fineſt of all theſe ſtates, con- 
tains the remains of many noble cities, ſome of them till in good condition. 
Tunis, built near the original ſite of Carthage, hath a wall and fortifications, 
and is about three miles in circumference. The houſes are not magnificent, 
but neat and commodious : as is the public exchange for merchants and their 
goods ; but, like Algiers, it is diſtreſſed for want of freſh water, but that of 


rain, preſerved in ciſterns, is chiefly uſed Ny inhabitants. 


The city of Tripoli conſiſts of an old and new town, the latter being the 


moſt flouriſhing ; but great inconveniences attend its fituation, particularly 
the want of ſweet water. The city of Oran, lying upon this coaſt, is a- 
bout a mile in circumference, and is fortified both by art and nature. It 
was a place of conſiderable trade, and the object of many bloody diſputes 
between the Ren 8 PIER: Conſtanti 
— 5 


was the ancient Cirta, 
and 


— 
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err. 
the ſouth-weſt. 
2 towne 9nd chic, many than, f of great renown, 
he ſcattered up and down this immenſe tract of country. city of Fez, at 
: the captal of the kingdom ſo called, is ſaid to contain near 300,000 
n Its moſques amount to 3003 
one of them magnificent beyond deſcription, and about a mile and a half in 
circumference. Mequinez is eſteemed the great emporium of all Barbary. 
Sallee was formerly famous for the piracies of its inhabitants. Tangier, fituat- 
ed about two miles within the ftrans of Gibrakar, was given by the crown of 
—— as ou of the dowry of queen Catherine, conſort to Charles IT. of 
Tens in tobe to che Zagith whe Olbrater is now; and 
— . been a moſt noble acquiſition, had not the miſunderſiandings be- 
tween the king and his partament occaſioned him to blow up its fortrfieations 
and demoliſh its harbour; fo that from being one of the tineft cities in A- 
frica, it is now fittle better than a f town. Ceuta, upon the ſame ſtrait, 
almoſt _ Gibraltar, is ſtill in the hands of the 8 but often, 
if not ys, befieged or blocked up by the Moors. etuan, which lies 
wile tomy miles of Ceuta, is now but an ordinary town, containing about 
800 houſes ; but the inhabitants are faid to be rich, and tolerably civilized i 
their manners. 

The provinces of Suz, Tafilet, and Geſula, form no part of the ſtates 
of Barbary, though the king of Morocco pretends to be their ; 
nor do they contain any thing, that is particularly curious. Zaara, is 2 
deſert country, thinly and almoſt deftitute both of water and 
proviſions. 

— er AND COMMERCE.] The lower 2 of theſe ſtates 


know very wants, and L 5 — 
— — utenſils and manufactures; 1 
hue: 2 fine mats, embroidered handkerchiefs, ſword-knots, — 
which are cheaper and ſofter than thofe of Turkey, though nat ſo 
gon in oh reſpe&s. As they leave almoſt all their eommercial affairs to 
ews and Chriftians ſettled among them, the latter have eſtabliſhed filk 
and linen works, — — 3 ſubjecta. They 
have no ſhips, that, 1 are employed in commerce ; ſo that 
the French and En 45 on the greateſt part of their trade. Their ex- 
ports, beſides thoſe obs mentioned, conſiſt in elephantsꝰ teeth, oftrich fea- 
thers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, dates, raiſins, olives, almoads, 
gum arabic, and ſandrac. The inhabitants of Morocco fare likewiſe ſaid to 
carry on a conſiderable trade b rr 
Er bring back vaſt numbers of Negroes, who 
in their armies, and are ſlaves in their houfes and fields. 


In return for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timber, artil- 


ey ofall kind, guapowler ad whatever they want, cher in ther public 
private capacities. paid by the Engliſh m the ports of Morocco, 
are but half of thoſe paid by other Europeans. It is = general obſervation, 
that no. nation. is fond of with theſe ſtates, not only on account of 
their capricious deſpotiſm, but the villainy of their vidual, both natives 
and Jews, many of whom take all opportunities of cheating, and when detec- 
ted are ſeldom puniſhed. 

It has often bten thought ſurpriſin that the Chriſtian powers ſhould ſuffer 
their marine to be inſulted by theſe barbarians who take the tips of all 


van wth whom they we peach or rather; who do nat yo them wy 
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or commodities. We cannot account for this 
by firſt, that a breach with them might pro- 
Porte, whe pretends to be the lord 3 ſecondly, that no 
power would be fond of ſeei Algiers, and the reſt af that coaſt, in 
; and, thirdly, nothing could be got by a bom- 
their towns, as the inhabitants would inſtantly carry 
2 — deſerts and motintains, — — 
conqu be tedious and precarious.L Indeed, expeditions agai 
iers have been undertaken by the Spaniards, but they were ill conducted 
unſucceſsful, as before noticed. - 
CongTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] In Morocco, government cannot. 
be ſaid to exiſt. The emperors have ſor ſome ages been parties, judges, and 
even executioners with. their own hands, in all criminal matters ; nor is their 
brutality more incredible than the ſubmiſſion with which their ſubjecta bear it. 
In the abſence of the emperor, every military officer bas the power of life and 
death in his hand, and it is ſeldom that they mind the form of a judicial pro- 
ceeding. Some veſtiges, however, of the califate t ſtill continue z 
for in places where no military officer reſides, the mufti or high-prieſt is the 
— juſtice, and under him the cadis, * — * 
our juſtices the peace. Though the emperor co is not 1 iate- 
ly ſubject to the Porte, yet he acknowledges the grand ſignior to be his 
ſuperior, and. he pays him a diſtant allegiance as the chief repreſentative of 
Mahomet. What I have faid of Morocco is applicable to Fez, both king- 
doms being now under one emperor. 


— Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, have each of them a 1 paſha 
or w erns in the name of the grand ſignior, yet very li 5 
paid by bis — fabjefs to his authority. He — even be ſaid to be 
nominated by the Porte. When a vacancy of the government happens, which 


it commonly does by murder, r 
the ſucceeding dey; and though the election is often attended with , 
yet it is no ſooner fixed than he is cheerfully recogniſed and obeyed. It is 


true, he muſt be confirmed by the Porte; but this is ſeldom refuſed, as the 
divan is no ſtranger to the diſpoſitions of the people. The power of the 
is deſpotic ; and the income of the dey of Algiers amounts to about 15 
2 ng his ſubj who are very tenacious of their 
property. deys pay flight annual tributes to the Porte. When the 
hgnior is at war with a Chriſtian power, he requires their aſſiſtance, as 
does that of the king of Morocco; but he is obeyed only as they think 
Proper. Subordinate to the deys are officers, both military and civil; and in 
alf matters of im the dey is expected to take the advice of a common 
council, which conſiſts of thirty paſhas. Theſe paſhas ſeldom fail of forming 
parties amongf the ſoldiers, againſt the reigning dey, whom they make no 
icruple of affaffinating, even in council ; and tbe ſtrongeſt candidate then fills 
his place. r der 
refigns his authority to ſave his life, and it is ſeldom he dies a natural death 
upon the throne. authority of the dey is unlimited; but an uoſucceſs- 
tul expedition, or too pacific a conduct, ſeldom fails to put an end to his life 
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idea of his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjects can be faid to poſſeſs arty 


property. From the manner of his living, his attendance, and appearance, 
we may conclude he does not abound in riches. The ranſoms of Chriſtian 
ſlaves are his perquiſites. He ſometimes ſhares in the veſſels of the other 
ſtates, which entitles him to part of their prizes. He claims a tenth of the 
goods of his Mahometan ſubjects, and fix crowns a year from every Jew 
merchant. He has likewiſe confiderable profits in the Negroland and other 
caravans, eſpecially the ſlave trade towards the ſouth. It is thought that 
the whole of his ordinary revenue, in money, does not exceed 165,000l. a 
year. A detachment of the army of theſe ſtates is annually ſent mto each 
1 to collect the tribute from the Moors and Arabs; and the prizes 
ey take at ſea, ſometimes equal the taxes laid upon the natives. 
MitiTary STRENGTH By the beſt accounts we have received, the 
AT SEA AND LAND. 4 king of Morocco can bring to the field 100,000 
men; but the ſtrength of his army conſiſts of cavalry mounted by his negro 
ſlaves. Thoſe wretches are brought young to Morocco, know no other ſtate 
but ſervitude, and no other maſter but that king, and prove the firmeſt ſup- 
port of his tyranny. About the year 1727, all the naval force of Moroeco 
conſiſted only of three ſmall ſhips, which lay at Sallee, and being full of men, 
ſometimes brought in prizes. The Algerines maintain about 6500 foot, 


conſiſting of Turks, and cologlies, or the fons of ſoldiers. Part of them 


ſerve as marines on board their veſſels. About 1000 of them do garriſon 
duty, and part are employed in fomenting differences among the neighbour- 
ing Arab princes. Beſides theſe, the dey can bring 2000 Mooriſh horſe 
to the field; but as they are enemies to the Turks, they are little 
truſted. Thoſe troops are under excellent diſcipline, and the deys of all the 
other Barbary ftates keep up a force in proportion to their abilities ; ſo that 
a few years ago they refuſed to ſend any tribute to the Turkiſh emperor, who 
ſeems to be ſatisfied with the ſhadow of obedience which they pay him. 

It is very remarkable, that thongh the Carthaginians, who inhabited this 
very country of Barbary, had greater fleets and a more extenſive commerce 
than any other nation, or than all the people upon the face of the earth, 
when that ſtate flouriſhed, the preſent inhabitants have ſcarcely any merch- 
ant ſhips belonging to them, nor indeed any other than what Sallee, Algiers, 


Tunis, and Tripoli fit out for piracy ; which though increaſed fince the laſt 


attack of the Spaniards, are now but few and ſmall, and ſome years ago did 
yot exceed fix ſhips, from thirty-ſix to fifty guns. The admiral's ſhip be- 
ngs to the government ; the other captains are appointed by private owners, 
but ſubje& to military law. With ſuch a contemptible fleet, theſe infidels 
not only harraſs the nations of Europe, but oblige them to pay a kind of 
tribute by way of preſents. | 
 C"Hrsroxv.] perhaps is no problem in hiſtory ſo unacconntable as 
the decadence of the ſplendor, power, and glory of the ftates of Barbary ; 
which, when Rome was miſtreſs of the world, formed the faireſt jewels in the 
imperial diadem. It was not till the ſeventh century that, after theſe ſtates 
had been by turas in poſſeſſion of the Vandals and the Greek emperors, the 
_ califs or Saracens of Bagdad conquered them, and from thence became maſters 
of almoſt all Spain, from whence their poſterity was totally driven about the 
2 1492, when the exiles ſettled among their friends and countrymen on the 
bary coaſt. This naturally begot a perpetual war between them and the 
Spaniards, who preſſed them 2 hard, that they called to their aſſiſtance the 
two famous brothers Barbaroſſa, who were admirals of the Turkiſh = 
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who, after breaking the Spaniſh yoke, impoſed upon the inhabitants of all 
thoſe ſtates (excepting Morocco) their own. Some attempts were made 
by the emperor Charles V. to reduce Algiers and Tunis, but they were un- 
incceſsful ; and, as obſerved, the inhabitants have in fact ſhaken off the Turk- 
11h yoke hkewiſe. | 
The emperors or kings of Morocco are the ſucceſſors of thoſe ſovereigns 
of that country who are called xeriffs, and whoſe powers reſembled that of 
the califate of the Saracens. They have been in general a ſet of bloody 
tyrants ; though they have had among them ſome able princes, particularly 
Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal. 
They have lived in almoit a continued ſtate of warfare with the kings of 
Spain and other Chriſtian princes ever ſince ; nor does the crown of Great 
Britain ſometimes diſdain, as in the year 1769, to purchaſe their friendihip 
with preſents. | 
The empire of Morocco has been greatly diſturbed by inteſtine commo- 
tions; a battle was fought between the emperor and his brother Ben Aller, 
m which the latter was defeated and ſlain. Late accounts ſay that the Spa- 
niards had aſſiſted another brother againſt the emperor, and that the con- 
flict proved fatal to the latter. The preſent emperor is Muley Yazid, who 
falling under the diſpleaſure of his father was obliged to take refuge in a re- 
ligious ſanctuary. His father was preparing to drive him by — from 
this ſanctuary, when he was overtaken by death. Immediately upon this 
event Muley Yazid came from his ſanctuary and quietly aſcended the throne. 
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* T is bounded on the north by the kingdom of Sennaar, or 
oni’ Nubia ; on the eaſt, partly by the Red Sea, and partly 
by Dancala ; on the weſt, by Gorham ; and on the ſouth, by the kingdom 
of Gingiro, and Alaba. 

It contains, the following provinces, viz. 

t. Maſuah ; 2. Tigre; 3. Samen; 4. der; 5. Amhara ; 6. Wa- 
laka ; 7. Gojam ; 8. Damot; 9. Maitſha ;' 1c. Dembea ; 11. Kuara 
12. Nara. In this diviſion, according to Mr. Bruce, from whom this account 
is taken, there is neither geographical nor hiſtorical preciſion. 

An AND SEASONS. J rainy ſeaſon continues for fix months of the year, 
from April to September, which is ſucceeded, without interval, by a cloud- 


| leſs ſky, and vertical ſun ; and cold nights, which as immediately follow theſe 


ſcorching days. The earth, notwithitanding the heat of theſe days, is yet 
perpetually cold ſo as to feel diſagreeably to the ſoles of the feet; partly 


owing 


% 
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_ owing to che fix months rains, when no ſun appears, and partly to the per- 


petual equality of nights and days. 
Quaas. ] There is no country in the world which produces a 
er number or variety of quadrupeds, whether tame or wild, than Abyf- 
inia. Of the tame or cow-kind, great abundance preſent themſelves every 


where, As in ſize, ſome having horns of various dimenſions, ſome without 


horns at all; differing alfo in the colour and length of their hair. 

Among the wild animals are prodigious numbers of the gazel, or ante- 
lope kind; the bohur, ſaſſa, feeho, and madequa, and many others. The 
byzna is ſlill more numerous. There are few varieties of the dog or fox 
kind, Of theſe the moſt numerous is the deep, or, as he is called, the jack- 
al ; this is preciſely the ſame in all reſpects as the deep of Barbary and Syria, 
who are heard hunting in great numbers, and howling in the evening and 
morning. The wild boar, ſmaller and ſmoother in the hair than that of Bar- 
bary or Europe, but differing in nothing elſe, is met frequently in ſwamps or 
banks cf rivers covered with wood. 

The elephant, rhinorceras, giraffa, and camelopardalis, are inhabitants of 
the low hot country ; nor is the lion, leopard, or faadh, which is the pan- 
ther, ſeen in the high and cultivated country. The hippopotamus and cro- 
codile abound in all the rivers, not only of Abyſſinia, but as low down as 
Nubia agd Egypt. There are many of the aſs kind in the low country to- 
wards the frontiets of Atbara, but no zebras ; theſe are the inhabitants of 
Fazuclo and Narea. ; | ' 

But of all the other quadrupeds, there is none exceeds the hyzna for its 
mercileſs ferocity. They were a plague, ſays our author, ſpeaking of theſe 
animals, in Abyſſinia in every ſituation, both in the city and in the field, and 
I think ſurpaſſed the ſheep in number. Gondar was full of them from the 
time it turned dark till the dawn of day, ſceking the different pieces of 
ſlaughtered carcaſes which this cruel and unclean people expoſe in the ſtreets 
without burial. 

It is a conftant obſervation in Numidia, that the lion avoids and flies from 
the face of a man, till by ſome accident they have been brought to engage, 
and the beaſt has prevailed againſt him; then that feeling of ſuperiority 
imprinted by the Creator in the heart of all animals for man's preſervation, 
ſeems to forſake him. The lion, having once taſted human blood, relin- 
quiſhes the purſuit after the lock. He repairs to ſome high-way or frequent- 
ed path, and has been known in the kingdom of Tunis, to interrupt the road 
to a market for ſeveral weeks; and in this he perfiſts till hunters or ſoldiers 
are ſent out to deftroy him. 3 

Bias] The number of birds in Abyſſinia exceeds that of other animals 
beyond proportion. The high and low countries are equally Rored with 
them : the kind are the carnivorous birds. Many ſpecies of the eagle 
and hawk, many more ſtill of the vulture kind, as it were, over- ſtock all 

rts of the country. That ſpecies of glebe, called Haddaya, fo frequent 
in pt, comes very punctually into Ethiopia, at the return of the ſun, 
after the tropical rains. The Niſſaa, or Golden Eagle is not only the lar- 
geſt of the eagle kind, but ſurely one of the largeſt birds that flies. From 
wing to wing hc is eight feet four inches, black eagle, Rachamah, 
Erkoomga Moroc, Sheregrig, and Waalia, are icularly by the 
hiſtorian of Abyſſinia, to whoſe celebrated work we refer the reader who is 
defixous of information concerning them. pi, | | | 

There is no great plenty of water-fowlin Aby ſſinia, . che web - 
fopted kind. Vaſt variety of ftorks cover the plains in May, when the 
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rains become conſtant. All the deep and grafſy bogs have ſnipes in them; 


and ſwallows there are of many kinds unknown in Europe ; thoſe that are 
common in Europe a in paſſage at the very ſeaſon when they take their 
flight from thence. ere are few owls in Abyflinia ; but thoſe are of an 
immenſe fize and beauty. There are no geeſe, wild or tame, excepting what 
is called the Golden Gooſe, Gooſe of the Nile, or Gooſe of the Cape, com- 
mon in all the ſouth of Africa ; theſe build their neſts upon trees, and 
when not in water, generally fit upon them. ek 

InszscTs.] From the claſs of inſects, we ſhall ſele& the moſt remarkable, 
viz. the Tſaltſalya or fly, which is an inſe& that furniſhes a firiking proof 
how fallacious it is to judge by appearances. If we conſider its fmall fine, 
its weakneſs, want of variety or beauty, nothing in the creation is more con- 
temptible or infignificant. Yet un > ray theſe to his hiſtory, and to the 
account of his powers, we muſt confeſs the very great injuſtice we do him 
from want of conſideration. We are obliged with the greateſt ſurprize to 
acknowledge, that thoſe huge animals, the elephant, 2 the 
lion, and the tyger, inhabiting the ſame woods, are ſtill vaſtly his inferiors, 
and that the appearance of this ſmall inſect, nay, his very ſound, though he 
is not ſeen, occaſions more trepidation, movement, and diſorder, both in the 
human and brute creation, than would whale herds of theſe monſtrous ani- 
mals collected together, though their number was in a ten- fold proportion 
greater than is really is. * 

This ĩnſect has not been deſcribed by any naturaliſt. It is in ſize very lit- 


tile larger than a bee, of a thicker proportion. As ſoon as this plague ap- 


and their buzzing is heard, all the cattle forſake their food, and run 
wildly about the plain, till they die, worn out with fatigue, fright, and hun- 

No remedy remains but to leave the black earth, and haſten down to 
the ſands of Atbara, and there they remain while the rains laſt, this cruel 
enemy never daring to purſue them farther. Though the fize of the camel 
is immenſe, his ftrength vaſt, and his body covered with a thick ſkin, defend- 
ed with ſtrong hair, yet ſtill he is not capable to ſuſtain the violent punc- 
tures the fly makes with his pointed proboſcis. He mutt loſe no time in re- 
moving to the ſands of Atbara ; for, when once attacked by this fly, his 
body, head, and legs break out into large boſſes, which ſwell, break, and 
putrify, to the certain deſtruction of the creature. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. ] The Papyrus, which is a plant well 
known in ber Pee appears to have been early brought thither from Ethiopia. 
It is alſo fo in Abr baia. Ses, Balm, or Balſam, is alſo a native of 
Abyſſinia. The great value ſet upon this drug in the eaſt, remounts to 
very carly ' We know from ſcripture, the oldeſt hiſtory extant, as well 
as moſt lufee, that the Iſhmaelites, or Arabian carriers and merchants, 
trafficking with the India commodities into Egypt, brought with them 
balm as part of the cargo. The Enſeie is an herbaceous plant, which grows 
and comes to great perfection at Gondar, but it moſt abounds in that part 
of Maitſha and Goutto weſt of the Nile, where there are large planta- 
tions of it, and is there, almoſt excluſive of every thing elſe, the food of the 
Galla inhabiting that province. When ſoft, like a turnip well boiled, if 
cat with milk or butter, it is the beſt of all food ; wholelame, nouriſhing, 
and caſily digeſted. The 7 % is a grain commonly ſown all over Abyl- 
Gaia, where it ſeems to thrive equally on all forts of ground; from it is 
made the bread which is commonly uſed throughout this country. The 


2 indeed have plenty of wheat, and ſome of it of an excellent 
quality. W 


* 
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for colour and taſte; but the uſe of wheat-hread is chiefly confined to people 
of the firſt rank. The acacia tree is very common in Abyſliaja, as are 
ſeveral other curious productions of the vegetable world, many of which 
are deſcribed in the Appendix of our author, and illuſtrated by many 
elegant engravings, which will afford a very great entertainment to the 
curious botanift. | bh 

Laxts.] The lake of Tzana (not to mention thoſe of Gooderoo, and 
Court Ohha) is by much the largeſt expanſe of water known in this coun- 


try. Its extent, however, has been greatly exaggerated. Its greatett 


breadth is 35 miles, and its extent in length is 49. The Nile, by a current 
always viſible, croffes the end of it. In the dry months, from October to 
March, the lake ſhrinks greatly in fize ; bnt after that all thoſe rivers are 
full which are on every fide of it, and fall into the lake, like radii drawn to 
a center; then it ſwells, and extends itſelf into the plain country, and has 
of courſe a much larger ſarface. 


There are about eleven inhabited iſlands in the lake. All theſe iſlands 


were formerly uſed as priſons for the great people, or for a voluntary retreat, 
on account of ſome diſguſt or great misfortune, or as places of ſecurity to de- 


poſit their valuable effects during troubleſome times. 


CATARACTS or THE Nite.] Omitting thoſe of inferior note, we ſhall 
here give the reader ſome account of the great cataract of Alata, which, 
ſays Mr. Bruce, was the molt magnificent fight that ever I beheld. The 
height has been rather exaggerated. The miſſionaries ſay the fall is about 
ſixteen ells, or fifty feet. The meaſuring is, indeed, very difficult ; 
but, by the poſition of long flicks, and poles of different lengths, at different 
heights of the rock, from the water's edge, I may venture to ſay that it is 
nearer forty feet than any other meaſure. The river had been confiderably 
increafed by rains, and fell in one ſheet of water, without any interval, above 
half an Engliſh mile in breadth with a force and noiſe that was truly ter- 
rible, and which ſtunned, and made made me, for a time, perfectly dizzy. 
A thick fume, or haze, covered the fall all round, and hung over the courſe 
of the ſtream both above and below, marking its tract, though the water is 


not ſeen. The river, though ſwelled with rain, preſerved its natural clearneſs, 


and fell, as far as I could diſceru, into a deep pool, or baſon, in the ſolid 
rock, which was full, and in twenty different eddies to the very foot of the 
precipice; the ſtream, when it fell, ſeeming part of it to run back with great 
fury upon the rock, as well as forward in the line of its courſe, raifiug a 
wave, or violent ebullition, by chafing againſt each other. 

« Jerome Lobo pretends, that he has fat under the curve, or arch, made 
by the projectile force of the water ruſhing over the precipice. He ſays 
he fat calmly at the foot of it, and looking through the curve of the ſtream, 


as it was falling, ſaw a number of rainbows of inconceivable beauty in this 
extraordinary priſm. This however,” continues Mr. Bruce, © without 


heſitation, I aver to be a downright fallchood. A. deep pool of water 
reaches to the very foot of the rock, and is ia perpetual agitation. Now 
allowing that there was a ſeat or bench, which there is not, in the middle 
of the pool, it is abſolutely impoſſible, by any exertion of human ſtrength, 
to have arrived at it. Although a very robuſt man, in the prime and vi- 


gour of life, and a hardy practiſed, indefatigable ſwimmer, 1 am perfectly 


confident he could not have got to that ſeat from the ſhore through the 
quieteſt part of that baſon. And, ſuppoſing the friar placed in his imagi- 
nary ſeat under the curve of that immenſe arch of water, he muſt have had 


a portion of firmneſs more than falls to the ſhare of ordigary men, and which 
| is 
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is not kkely to be acquired in a monaſtic life, to philoſophize upon opties 
in ſuch a ſituation, where every thing would ſeem to his dazzled eyes to be 

in mation, and the ſtream, in a noiſe like the loudeſt thunder, to make the 
ſolid rock (at leaſt as to ſenſe) ſhake to its very foundation, and threaten 
to tear every nerve to pieces, and to deprive one of other ſenſes beſides that 
of hearing. It was a moſt magnificent fight, that ages, added to the great - 
eſt length of human life, would not efface or eradicate from my memory; 
it ſtruck me with a kind of ſtupor, and a total oblivion of where I was, 
and of every other ſublunary concern. It was one of the moſt ſtupendous 
hghts in the creation.” | 

Sovaces oF THE Nirs.] The Agows of Damot pay divine honour to 
the Nile ; they worſhip the river, and thouſands of cattle have been offered, 
and ſtill are offered, to the fpirit ſuppoſed to reſide at its fources. The 
village of Geeſh, though not farther diſtant than 600 yards, is not in ſight 
of the ſources of the Nile. The country upon the fame plane with the foun- 
tains, terminates in a cliff about 300 yards deep down to the plain of Aſia, 
which flat country continues in the ſame ſubaltern degree of elevation, till it 
meets the Nile again about 70 miles ſouthward, after it has made the circuit 
of Gojam and Damot. In the middle of a marſh, about 80 yards in breadth, 
and ſomething leſs than 40 yards from the bottom of the monatain of 
Geeſh, ariſes a hillock of a circular form, about three feet from the 
ſurface of the marſh itſelf, though apparently founded much deeper in it. 
The diameter of this is ſomething ſhort of twelve feet; it is ſurrounded by 
a ſhallow trench, which collects the water, and voids it eaſtward ; it is firm- 
ly built with ſod or earthern turf, brought from the fides, and conſtantly 
kept in repair, and this is the altar upon which all their religious ceremo- 
nies- are performed. In the middle of this altar is a hole, obviouſly made, 
or at leaſt · eularged, by the hand of man. It is kept clear of graſs, or 
other aquatic plants, and the water in it is perfectly pure and limpid, but 
has no ebullition or motion of any kind diſcernible upon its ſurface. This 
mouth, or opening of the fource, is ſome parts of an inch lefs that three 
feet diameter, and the water ſtood on the 5th of November, when Mr. Bruce 
vilited it, about two inches from the lip of the brim, nor did it increaſe or 
diminiſh during all the time Mr. Bruce remained at Geeſh, though he 
made plentiful uſe of it. This ſpring is about ſix feet ſix inches deep. 

Ten feet diſtant from the firit of theſe ſprings, a litt to the weſt of 
ſouth, is the ſacred fountain, about eleven inches in diameter; but this is 
eight feet three inches deep. And about twenty feet diſtant from the firſt, 
to the 8. 8. W. is the third ſource, its mouth being ſamething more than 
two feet large, and e is five feet eight inches deep. Both theſe, laſt foun- 
tains ſtand. in the middle of ſmall altars, made like the former of ſod, 
but neither of them above three feet diameter, and having a foot of leſs ele- 
vation than the firſt. With a braſs quadrant of three feet radius, he found 
the latitude to be 109 59 north; and by a}, 25” in round numbers, 
for the exact latitude of the principal fountain of the Nile, though the Jeſuits 
have ſuppoſed it 12 N. by a random gueſs. The longitude he aſcertained 
ta be 36* 55' 30” caſt of the meridian of Greenwich. 8 

Cauvsxs or THE 1NUNDATIONS OF THE NE. ] The ſun being nearly 
ſtationary for ſome days in the tropic of Capricorn, the air there | Fae 


ſo much rarefied, that the heavier winds, charged with watery particles, ruſh 7 
in upon it from the Atlantic on the welt, and from the Indian Ocean, 
on the caſt, The ſouth wind, moreover, loaded with heavy vapours, cone. 
denſed in that high ridge of mountains, not far ſouth of the Line, which 
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forms a ſpine to the peninſula of Africa, and running northward with the other 


two, furniſh wherewithal to reſtore the equilibrium. Having thus gathered 
ſuch a quantity of vapours as it were to a focus, the ſun now puts them in 
motion, and drawing them after it in its rapid progreſs northwards, on the 
7th of January, for two years together, ſeemed to have extended its power 
to the atmoſphere of Gondar, when for the firſt time, there appeared in the 
ſky, white, dappled, thin clouds, the ſun being then diſtant 34 from the ze- 
nith, without any one cloudy or dark ſpeck having been ſeen for ſeveral 
months before. Advancing to the line with — velocity, and deſeri- 
bing larger ſpirals, the ſun brings on a few drops of rain at Gondar the 
1 of March, being then diſtant 5 from the zenith; theſe are greedily ab- 
ſorbed by the thirlly ſoil, and this ſeems to be the fartheſt extent of the 


ſun's influence, capable of cauſing rain, which then only falls in large drops, 


and laſts but a few minutes ; the rainy ſeaſon, however, begins molt ſeriouſly 
upon its arrival at the zenith of every place, and theſe rains continue conſtant 
and increaſing after he has paſſed it, in his progreſs northward. Before this, 
green boughs and leaves appear floating in the Bahar el Abiad, and ſhew 


that about 5* from the line, the latitude where it riſes, the rains are already 


abundant. 

In April, all the rivers in Amhara, Begemder, and Lafta, firſt diſco. 
loured, and then beginning to ſwell, join the Nile in the ſeveral parts of 
its courſe neareſt them ; the river then, from the height of its angle of 
inclination forces itſelf through the ſtagnant lake without mixing with it. 
In the beginning of May, hundreds ” ſtreams pour themſelves Go- 
jam, Damot, Maitſha, and Dembea, into the lake Tzana, which had become 
8 by intenſe evaporation, but now begins to fill inſenſibly, and con- 
tributes a large quantity of water to the Nile, before it falls down the cata- 
rat of Alata. In the heginning of June, the ſun having now paſſed all 
Abyſlinia, the rivers there are all full, and then is the time of the greateſt 
rains in Abyſſinia, while it is for ſome days as it were, ſtationary in the tro- 
pic of Cancer. 

Immediately after the ſun has paſſed the line, he begins the rainy ſeaſon to 
the ſouthward, ſtill as he approaches the zenith of each place; but the 
fituation and neceſſities of this country being varied, the manner of promoting 
the inundation is changed. A high chain of mountains run from about 6* 
ſouth all along the middle of the continent towards the Cape of Good Hope, 
and interſects the ſouthern part of the peninſula, nearly in the ſame manner 
that the river Nile does the northern. A ſtrong wind from the ſouth, ſlop- 


ping the progreſs of the condenſed vapours daſhes them againſt the cold ſum- 


mits of this ridge of mountains, and forms many rivers which eſcape in the di- 
rection either eaſt or weſt, as the level preſents itſelf, If this is tpwards the 
weſt, they fall down the ſides of the mountains into the Atlantic, and if on 
the eaſt, into the Indian Ocean. 

Cirizs and Towns.] GONDAR, the metropolis of Abyflinia, is 
fituated upon a hill of conſiderable height, the top of it n plain, on 
which the town is placed. It conſiſts of about ten thouſand families in time 
of peace : the houſes are chiefly of clay, the roofs thatched in the form of 
cones, which is always the conſtruction within the tropical rains. On the 
welt end of the town is the king's hobſe, formerly a ſtructure of conſider- 
able conſequence. It was a ſquare building, flanked with ſquare towers. 
It was formerly. four ſtories high, and from the top of it had a magnificent 
view of all the country ſouthward to the lake Tzana. Great part of this 


houſe is now in ruins, having been burnt at different times; but thang 


— 
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ing in the two loweſt floors of it, the audience-chamber being 
ve one hundred and twenty feet long. | 

The palace and all its contiguous buildings are ſurrounded by a ſub- 
ſtantial ſtone wall thirty feet high, with battlements upon the outer wall, 
and a roof between the outer and inner, by which you can go 
along the whole and look into the ftreet. There appears to have been 
never any embraſures for cannon, and the four fides of the wall are above an 
Engliſh mile and a half in length. Gondar, by a number of obſerva- 
tions of the ſun and ftars, made by day and night, in the courſe of three 
with an aftronomical quadrant of three radius, and two excel- 
—— and by a mean of all their ſmall differences, is in N. lat. 
12* 34 30“; and by many obſervat ions of the fatellites of Jupiter, eſpe- 
cially the firſt, both in their immerſions and emerſions during that period, 
Mr. Bruce concluded its longitude to be 37% 33' O eaſt from ths meridian of 

Greenwich. | 
DIXAN is the firſt town in Abyſſinin, on the fide of Taranta. It 
is built on the top of a hill perfectly in form of a ſugarloaf; a deep valley 
ſurrounds it every where like a trench, and the road winds ſpirally up the 
hill till it ends among the houſes. It is true of Dixan, as of moſt frontier 
towns, that the bad people of both contiguous countries reſort thither. 
The town conſiſts of Moors and Chriſtians, and is very well peopled ; yet 
the only trade of either of theſe ſects is a very extraordinary one, that of 
ſelling children. The Chriſtians bring ſuch as they have ſtolen in Abyſ- 
finia to Dixan as to a ſure depoſit ; and the Moors receive them there, and 
carry them to a certain market at Maſuah, whence they are ſent over to Ara- 
bia or India. The prieſts of the province of Tigre, eſpecially thoſe near 
the rock Damo, are openly concerned in this infamous practice. Dixan 


is in lat. 14 57 55” north, and lon, 40 7' zo“ eaſt of the meridian of 
ich 


wich. 

AXUM is ſuppoſed to have been once the capital of Abyſſinia, and its 
ruins are now very extenſive ; but, like the cities of ancient times, conſiſt al- 
together of public buildings. In one ſquare, which ſeems to have been the 
center of the town, there are forty obcliſks, none of which have any hierogly- 
phics upon them. They are all of one piece of granite, and, on the top of 
that which is ſtanding, there is a patera exceedingly well carved in the Greek 
taſte. There is a great deal of carving upon the top of the obeliſk in 
Gothic tafte, diſpoſed rudely, and without order. Axum is watered by a 
ſmall ftream, which flows all the year from a fountain in the narrow valley, 
where ſtand the rows of obeliſks. The ſpring is received into a magnificent 
baſon of 150 feet ſquare, and thence it is carried at pleaſure, to water the 
neighbouring gardens, where there is little fruit excepting pomegranates, 
neither are theſe very excellent. The latitude of this town is 14 & 36' 
north. 

MASUAH, is a ſmall ifland immediately on the Abyſſinian ſhore, having 
an excellent harbour and water deep enough for ſhips of any fize to the edge 
of the iſland. The houſes of this town, are in general built of poles and bent 
graſs, as in the towns of Arabia ; but beſides theſe, there are about —_ 
r N. lat. 15 35 5” 

39 36 307. | 

Tries SIE Maſuah continued a place of much reſort as 
long as commerce flouriſhed and notwithſtanding the oppreſſion of the Turks 
is flill a place of conſiderable trade. But it is all done in a flovenly manner 
and for articles where a ſmall capital is inveſted. Property here is too pre- 
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carions to riſk a venture in valuable commodities, where the hand of power 


enters into every tranſaction. 

Gondar and all the neighbouring country depend for the neceſſaries of 
life, cattle, honey, butter, wheat, hides, wax, and a number of ſuch articles, 
upon the Agows, who inhabit a province in which the ſources of the Nile 
are found, and which province is no where 60 miles in length, nor half 
that in breadth. Theſe Agows come conſtantly in ſucceſſion, a thouſand or 
fifteen hundred at a time, loaded with theſe commodities to the capital. 

It may naturally occur, that, in a long carriage, ſuch as that of a hundred 
miles in ſuch a climate, butter muſt melt, and be in a flate of fuſion, conſe- 
quently very near putrefaction : this is prevented by the root of an herb, cal- 
led Moc moco, yellow in colour, and in ſhape nearly reſembling a carrot ; this 
they bruiſe and mix with their butter, and a very ſmall quantity preſerves it 
freſh for a conſiderable time. t 

RELIGIO. ] Mr. Bruce informs us, from the annals of Aby ſſinia, that in 1. 
the time of Solomon all this country was converted to Judaiſm, and the go- n 
vernment of the church and ſtate modelled according to what was then in ule c 
at Jeruſalem. : 

Some ecclefiaſtical writers, rather from attachment to particular ſyſtems, t 
than from any conviction that the opinion they eſpouſe is truth, would per- t 
ſuade us that the converſion of Abyſſinia to Chriſtianity happened in the days v 
of the apoſtles ; but it appears that this was effected by the labours of Fru- L 

- mentius (the apoſtle of the Abyflinians) in the year of Chriſt 333, according 
to our account. 

Their firſt biſhop, Frumentius, being ordained about the year 333, 
preſerved Abyſſinia untainted with hereſy till the day of his death, and being 
inſtructed in the religion of the Greeks of the church of Alexandria, by St. 
Athanaſius, then fitting in the chair of St. Mark, it follows th®t the true re- 
ligion of the Abyflinians, which they received on their converſion to Chriſ- 
tianity, is that of the Greek church. They receive the holy ſacrament in 
both kindy, in unleavened bread, and in the grape bruiſed with the huſk to- 
| as it grows, ſo that it is a kind of marmalade, and is given in a flat 

poon. Large pieces of bread are given to the comthunicants in proportion 

to their quality, which they chew ag indecently and with full as much noiſe 
. as they eat at table. They obſerve alſo circumciſion. 

HisTorxy.] As the accounts of kings and princes of remote ages are 
not always entertaining, and as the hiſtory of ſo barbarous and uneiviliſed a 
people will, we preſume, afford but ſmall amuſement to our readers, what- 
ever ſatisfaction — may. have received from ſurveying the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the people, and the natural hiſtory of the country; we ſhall there- 
fore make no farther apology for omitting the account of the annals of Aby{- 
fima, but refer thoſe, who have any deſire of information upon this ſub- 
jet, to the ſecond volume of the Travels of our adventurous author, where 


will find a very ample detail through more than 700 pages of a ponder- 
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1 Little, if any ching, of the interior diſtrids of Africa, we are happy whe 
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that an aſſociation has been entered into for the purpoſe of exploring theſe 
dreary regions. This affociation took place on the gth of June, 1788, and 
conlilts 2 95 members ; out of which number the following pertons were 
elected a committee, viz. lord Rawduon, the bib of Landaff, Sir 22. 
Banks, Mr. Beamſay, and Mr. Stuart, To thelc gentlemen were 
the direction of its funds, the management of its correſpondence, and the 
choice of the perſon to whom the geographical miſſion was to be affigned. 
Perſuaded of the importance of the object which the aſſociation had in view, 
their committee loſt no time in executing the plan which it had formed. 
Two gentlemen were recommended to them; and a ing to be emment- 
ly qualified for making the projected reſcarches, they were choſen. One 
was a Mr. Ledyard.; the other a Mr. Lucas. © 

Such @ perſon as Mr. Ledyard was formed by nature for the object in con- 
templation, and were we unacquainted with the ſequel, we ſhoul&congratu» 
late the ſociety in being fo fortunate as to find ſuch a man for one ct their 
miſſionaries ; but the reader will ſoon be acquainted with the melancholy cir- 
cumitance to which we allude. 

From two ſuch geographical miſſionaries (obſerves a very reſpectable li- 
terary journaliſt * ) much information was n doubt expected ; and, though 
the views of the ſocicfy are not yet fully anſwered, the communications 
which it has received, are of a nature which will excite, though not fully 
gratify, the curiolity of geographers. 

Mr. Ledyard undertook, at his own deſire, the difficult and perilous taſk 
of traverſing from eaſt to welt in the latitude attributed to the Niger, the 
wideſt part of the continent of Africa. On this bold adventure, he left Lon- 
don, June 30, 1788, and arrived at Cairo on the 19th of Auguſt. 

Hence, he tranſmitted ſuch accounts to his employers, as manifeſt him 

to have been a traveller who obſerved, reflected, and compared; aud ſuch 
was the information which he collected here — the travelling ſlave · mer 
chants, and from others, reſpecting the interior diſtricts of Africa, that he 
was impatient to explore them. He wrote to the committee, that his next 
communication would be from Sennaar, (600 miles to the ſouth af Cairo): 
but death, attributed to various cauſes, arreſted him at the commencement 
of his reſearches, and diſappointed the Rage" which were entertained of his 
projected journey. 
+ Endowed with a ſoul for diſcovery ; and formed, by nature, for atchieve- 
ments of hardihood and peril ; the death of Mr. Ledyard muit be confidered 
as a public misfortune. Ladies as well as philoſophers will lament him, eſ- 
pecially when they read his characipr of the fair fex, which conteiving it to 
be juſt we ſhall here inſert. Not haughty, not arrogant, not 22 
they are full of courteſy and fond of ſociety; if hungry, dry, cold, wet or 
ſick, the women have ever been friendly to me and unitormly ſo; and to add 
to this virtue theſe actions have been performed in fo free and kind a manner, 
that if I was dry, I drank the ſ{weeteit draught, and if hungry, I eat the 
ſweeteſt morſel.” 

With a mixture ef regret and diſappointment, we turn from poor Led- 
yard, to notice Mr. Lucas's communications, which occupy the greateſt part 
of the volume publiſhed by the aſſociation. He embarked for Tripoli, Oc- 
tober 18, 1788, with inſtructions to proceed over the Deſert of Zahara to 
Fezzan, to collect, and to tranſmit by way of Tripoli, whatever intelligence 
the, people of Fezzan, or the traders thither, might be able to afford reſpec- 
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ting the interior of the continent; and to return by the way of Gambia, or 
the coaſt of Guinea. ; 
Inſtructions to undertake great enterprizes, are more eaſily given than ex- 
ecuted. So Mr. Lucas found ; and fo the reader, to his diſappointment will 
find likewiſe. Only a part of the plan was this geographical miſſionary able 
to carry into execution. He ſets out, indeed, mounted on a handſome mule, 
reſented to him by the bey, the baſhaw's eldeſt ſon, in company with ſhereefs, 
for the kingdom of Fezzan ; reſolved, we will ſuppoſe, to penetrate from 
Tripoli even unto Gambia: but his peregrinations, which began Feb. 1. 1789, 
terminated at IMeſurata, on Feb. 7. 

* Deprived of viſiting Fezuan, and the other inland diſtricts of Africa, Mr. 
Lucas folicits the information of his fellow-travellers, and tranſmits to the 
ſociety the reſult of his conferences. A memoir compiled in this way, from 
the reports of a ſhereef Imhammed, will not be deemed very ſatisfactory; and 


yet it certainly merits conſideration, as it is, in part, corroborated by other 


teſtimonies.” 

Having no other ſources of information, however, we muſt, for the pre- 
ſent, content ourſelves with theſe communications. From the various con- 
ferences of Mr. Lucas with the ſheeref Imbammed, the following narrative is 
compoſed : 

© It deſcribes the kingdom of Fezzan to be a ſmall circular domain, placed 

in a valt wilderneſs, as an iſland in the midſt of the ocean, containing near an 
hundred towns and villages, of which Mourzouk is the capital, diſtant, ſouth 
from Mcſurata, about 390 miles. In this kingdom are to be ſeen ſome venera- 
ble remains of ancient magniſicence, ſome diſtricts of remarkable fertility, and 
numerous ſmoaking lakes, producing a ſpecies of foflil alkali called trona. A- 
griculture and paſturage are the principal occupations of the Fezanners : they 
do not appear to have any coin; their medium of commerce is gold-duft : 
their houſes, or rather huts, are built of clay, and are covered with branches 
of trees, on which earth is laid. As rain never falls at Fezzan, this covering is 
a ſafficient protection. Their dreſs reſembles that of the Moors of Barbary : 
but, during the heats of ſummer, which are intenſe, they only wear drawers, 
and a cap to protect their heads from the immediate action of the ſun. To 
theſe, many particulars are added of their perſons, diſeaſes, and mode of cure: 
of their religion, government, taxes, animal and vegetable productions. Their 
ſovereign, who is a tributary of the baſhaw of Tripoh, adminiſters impartial 
juſtice. | - 
"I The narrative proceeds to ſtate, that ſouth eaſt of Mourzouk, at the diſ- 
tance of 100 miles, is a ſandy deſert, 200 miles wide ; beyond which, are the 
mountains of Tibeſti, inhabited by ferocious ſavages, tributary to Fezzan. 
The vallies between the mountains are ſaid to be fertiliſed by innumer- 
able ſprings, to abound with corn, and to be celebrated for their breed of 
camels. The tribute of the Tibeſtins to the king of Fezzan, is twenty camel 
loads of ſenna. | 

This kingdom is inconſiderable, when compared with the two great em- 
pires of Bornou and Caſhna, which lie ſouth of Fezzarf occupying that valt 
region which ſpreads itſelf from the river of the Antelopes for 1200 miles 
weſtward, and includes a great part of the Niger's courſe. Caſhna,'we are in- 
formed, contains a thouſand towns and villages ; and in Bornou, which is flill 
more conſiderable, thirty languages are ſaid to be ſpoken. The latter is re- 
preſented as a fertile —— country; its capital being ſituated within 
a day's journey of the river Wod-el-Gazel, which is loſt in the ſandy waſtes of 
the vaſt deſert of Bilma, and is iahabited by herdſmen, GIS 
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mShtriarchs, in tents, and whoſe wealth conſiſts in their cattle *. (Bornou or 
— is a word fignifying the land of Noah ; for the Arabs conceive, that, 
on the retiring of the deluge, its mountains received the ark.) Though they 
cultivate various ſorts of grain, the uſe of the plough is unknown ; and the 
hoe is the only inftrument of huſbandry. Here grapes, apricots, and pome- 
granates, her with limes and lemons, and two ſpecies of melons, the water 
and the muſk, are produced in large abundance : but one of the moſt valuable 
of its vegetables is a tree called kedeyna, which, ia form and height, reſem- 
bles the olive, is like the lemon in its leaf, and bears a nut, of which the ker- 
nel and the ſhell are both in great eſtimation, the firſt as a fruit, the laſt on ac- 
count of the oil which it furniſhes when bruiſed, and which ſupplies the lamps 
of the people of Bornou with a ſubſtitute for the oil of olives, P. 139. Bees, 
it is added, are ſo numerous, that the wax is often thrown away as an article of 
no value in the market. Many other particulars are added, for which we 
muſt refer to the work. The population is deſcribed by the expreſſion, a 
countleſs multitude. We hall paſs over the nature of their religion, which is 
Mohammedan ; of their government, which is an elective monarchy ; and the 
fingular mode of their electing a new king from among the chiidren of the de- 
ceaſed ſovereign : but the account of the preſent ſultan, his wives, and his 
children (p. 227), is too curious not to be exhibited. 

© 'The preſent ſultan, whoſe name is Alli, is a man ot an unoſtentatious, plain 
appearance; for he ſeldom wears any other dreſs than the common blue ſhirt 
of cotton or filk, and the filk or muſlin t-:rbang, which form the uſual dreſs of 
the country. Such, however, is the magnificence of his ſeraglio, that the 
ladies who inhabit it are faid to be 500 in number, and he himſelf is deſcribed 
as the reputed father of 350 children, of whom goo are males; a diſproportion 
which naturally ſuggeſts the idea that the mother, preferring to the gratifica- 
tion of natural affection, the joy of ſeeing herſelf the ſuppoſed parent of a 
future candidate for the empire, ſometimes exchanges her female child for the 
male offspring of a ſtranger. : 

We are told that fire arms, though not unknown to the people of Bor- 
nou, are not poſſeſſed by them. debe 

* South-eaſt from Bornou, lies the extenſive kingdom of Begarmee : and 
beyond this kingdom, are ſaid to be feveral tribes of negroes, idolaters, and 
feeders on human fleſh. Theſe, we are told, are annually invaded by the Begar- 
meeſe ; and, when they have taken as many priſoners as their -purpoſe ma 
require, they drive the captives, like cattle, to Begarmee. It is further ſaid, 
that if any of them, exhauſted by fatigue, happen to linger in their pace, one 
of the horſemen ſeizes on the oldeſt, and, cutting off his arm, uſes it as a club 


to drive on the reft. 


* We are not much diſpoſed to give credit to this relation. That the ne- 
who are fold for ſlaves, are different from the other Africans, is not 
probable ; and that they ſhould be driven along with the mangled limbs of 
their aſſociates, utterly exceeds belief. 
© The empire of Caſhna bears a great reſemblance to that of Bornou. 
© Aﬀter peruſing what is here related of the extent, population, fertility, 
manufactures, and commerce of theſe regions, we may be permitted to won- 
der at their having remained altogether unknown to Europeans. We can- 
not but ſuſpe& conſiderable exaggerations. That the interior parts of 
Africa are peopled, the caravans which go from Cairo and Tripoli, ard 


* Horſey and horned cattle, goats, ſheep, and czmel-, arc we common anima's of the 
country. p pick 
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which are often abſent three years, ſufficientiy evince : but that they are di- 
vided into regular and cĩviliaed ſtates, may be a queſtion. A thauſand towns 
a villages in one empire, and thirty different languages fpoken in the other, 
manifeft a difpoſitioa in the ſhercef Imhammed to enlargement, or, at leaft 
to retail looſe reports. That they ſhould be acquainted with, yet nat poſſefs 
fire arm uor make any attempt to navigate the Niger, nor even to take the 
fiſt that abound in its waters, but little accords with the hiſtory of their com- 
merce, and of their progreſs in manufactures. 

© Let us, however, make all poſſible deductions, and be ever fo incredulous 
as to ſome particulars, the proſpect which this narrative opens to us, of the 
Interior of Africa (the greater part of which we have been accuſtomed to 
conſider as confi ned, by nature, to perpetual ſterility and defolation) muſt afford 
great pleafure ; and though, as we have already remarked, it is far from be. 
ing ſatisfaQory, or from having an{wered the object of the miſſion, it may be 
regarded by the ſociety as that fort of evidence which ſhould: eacourage them 
to perſevere, and ought to induce Europeans, without delay, actually to ex- 
plore the central provinces of the Africau continent.” 


*s 
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ONSIDERING the ardour of the maritime nations of Europe for 

; ſettling colonies in diſtant regions of the globe, it is ſomewhat ſur- 
riſing that a climate ſo temperate and a ſoil fo productive as that of Sierra 
| 2. did not long ago attract their notice. A ſettlement was formed there 
in 1791 for a better purpoſe than that which firſt drew the natives of Europe 
to the Weſt Indies and the American continent; it was not to plunder and 
oppreſs the miſerable natives ; but to diffuſe among them the light of know- 
ledge, the bleſſings of religion and the comforts of civilization ; and there- 
by to cement and perpetuate the moſt confidential union between the Euro- 

an colonies and the natives of that country. 

It had been aſcertained beyond a doubt, that the climate and ſoil of Africa 
were admirably ſuited to the growth of ſagar. coffee, cotton, indigo, &c. The 
company propoſed to inſtruct the natives to raiſe theſe articles, and to ſet 
them the example, by a ſpirited cultivation, on its own account. 

Every thing was ſettled with the native chiefs upon the moſt equitable 
rinciples, aad the ſhips failed in March 1792. Before the end of two years 
rom the inſtitution of the colony, order and induſtry had begun to ſhow their 

effects in increaſing proſperity. The woods had been cut down to the diſ- 
tance of about three Englith miles all round the town. By theſe means the 
climate had become healthier, and ſiekneſa had diminiſhed. The fame of the 
eolony had fpread not only along the whole weſtern coalt of Africa, but alſo 
to, parts far diſtant from the coait.; embaſſies had bren received of the mot 
friendly nature from kings and princes ſeveral huadred miles diſtant ; and 
the native chiefs had begun to ſend t!eir children to the colony, with full 
confidence, to be taught reading, writing, and accounts, and to be brought 
up in the Chriſtian religion. In a word, it was not without grounds that the 
di rectors looked forward to that joyful period when, by the influence of the 
company's meaſures, the continent of Africa ſhould be reſcued from her pre- 
ſent flate of darkneſs and miſery, and exhibit a ſcene of light and knowledge, 
of civilization and order, ef peaceful induſtry and domeſſic comfort. * 
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this chearful ſcene was ſoon overcaſt, and this beautiful and proſperous colo- 
ny overwhelmed with ruin. The French Convention (a name infa« 
mous and ever to be execrated) having violated! every principle of truth 
and jultice in Europe, determined by the ſame means to give light and li- 
berty to the Africans. They arrived at Sierra Leone, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember 1794, fired upon the town and did much damage. The inhabitants 
being in no reſpect provided for their reception were forced to ſubmit. 

In the afternoon the enemy landed, finding the town almoſt deſtitute 
of people, but rich in proviſions, clothing, and other ſtores, They began 
immediately to break open the houſes and to plunder. What they did 
not want, they deſtroyed, burnt, or threw into the river. They killed all 
the cattle and animals they found in the fields or ſtreets, yards, or clſe- 
where, not ſparing even aſſes, dogs, and cats. Theſe proceedings they con- 
tinued the whole ſucceeding week, till they had entirely ruined this beau- 
tiful and proſpering colony ; and when they found nothing more worth 
plundering, they ſet fire to the publie buildings and all the houſes belongin 
to the Europeans; and burnt, as they ſaid, by miſtake nine or ten houſes o 
the coloniſts. 

It was thus that the French Convention executed their purpoſe of 
ſpreading light and liberty through the world. The Sierra Leone colony 
was eſtabliſhed for no other end than to aboliſh the flave trade, to enlighten 
the Africans, and to render them rational, virtuous, free and happy ; and 
thoſe powerful patrons of the rights of man deſtroyed that colony with 
many circumſtances of the moſt wanton cruelty. It is with pleafure, how- 
ever, that we learn from the proceedings of the general court held on the 
25th of February 1795, Fhat the directors do not yet deſpair of the colony: 
and that they have adopted prudent meaſures to avert all ſuch calamities 
in future. 

A ſettlement of a ſimilar nature was formed upon the iſland of Bulam, 
on the ſame coaſt, to the eaſtward of the iſland of Biſagos, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Dalrymple. But this is now entirely relinquiſhed. A great 
part of the coloniſts has been maſſacred by the natives of the ſhore at the 
mouth of the river Gambia, who were accuſtomed to make annual planta- 
tions of rice in Bulam ; and it was certainly a groſs error that this circum- 
ſtance was not before diſcovered, and a formal bargain of the iſle made with 
the Africans. The ſurviving coloniſts have taken refuge among their coun- 


trymen at Sierra Leone; and Mr. Dalrymple, the governor, has returned 
to England. | 


—— — 
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Of AFRICA, from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape 
of Good Hope. | 


See the Table and Map. 


12 immenſe territory is, comparatively ſpeaking, very little known; 
there is no modern traveller that has penetrated into the interior 
ſo that we are not only ignorant of the bounds, but even of the 
of ſeveral inland countries. 1 material eircumſtances, the 
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inhabitants of this extenſive continent agree with each other. If we ex- 
cept the people of Abyſſinia, who are tawny, and profeſs a mixture of 
Chriftianity, Judaiſm, and Paganiſm, they are all of a black complexion : in 
their religion, except on the ſea-coafſts,. which have been viſited and ſettled 
by ſtrangers, they are pagans; and the form of government is every where 
monarchical. Few princes, however, poſſeſs a very extenfive juriſdiction ; 
for as the natives of this of Africa are groſsly ignorant in all the arts 
of utility or refinement, they are little acquainted with one another ; and ge. 
nerally united in ſmall ſocieties, each governed by its own prince. In Abyſ 
finia, indeed, as well as m Congo, Loango, and Angola, we are told of pow- 
erful monarchs ; but, on examination, it is found that the authority of theſe 

inces ſtands on a precarious footing, each tribe or { e body of their 
fubjedts being under the influence of a petty chieftain of their own, 
ſtyled Negus, to whoſe commands, however contrary to thoſe of the negaſcha 
negaſcht, or king of kings, they are always ready to ſubmit. This indeed 
muſt always be the caſe among rude nations, where the art of governing 
like all others, is in a very fimple and imperfe& ſtate. In the {acceſſion to 
the throne, force generally prevails over right ; and an uncle, a brother, or 
other collateral relation, is on this account commonly preferred to the de- 
ſcendants whether male or female. 

The fertility of a country ſo prodigiouſly extenſive, might be ſuppoſed 
more various than we find it is: in fact, there is no medium in this part of 
Africa with regard to the advantages of ſoil ; it is either perfectly barren, 
or extiemely fertile. This ariſes the intenſe heat of the ſun, which, 
where it meets with ſufficient moiſture, uces the utmoſt luxuriancy 
and in thoſe countries where there are rivers, reduces the ſurface of 
the earth to a barren ſand. Of this fort are the countries of Anian and 
Zaara, which for want of water, and conſequently of all other neceſſaries, 
are reduced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the latter denotes. In thoſe 
countries, on the other hand, where there is plenty of water, and particu- 
larly where the rivers overflow the land, part of the year, as in Abyſlinia, 
the productions of nature, both of the animal and vegetable kinds, are found 
in the higheſt perfection and gremeſt abundance. The countries of Man- 
dingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truticui, Monomotapa, Caſati, 
and Mehenemugi, are extremely rich in gold and filver. The baſer metals 
likewiſe are found in theſe and many other parts of Africa, But the per- 
ſons of the natives make the moſt conſiderable article in the produce and trat - 
fic of this miſerable quarter of the globe. | 

On the Guinea or weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade to James Fort and 
other ſettlements near and up the river Gambia, where they exchange their 
woollen and linen manufactures, their hard ware and ſpirituous liquors, for 
the perſons of the natives. Among the negroes, a man's wealth conſiſts in 
the number of his family, whom he ſells like ſo many cattle, and often at an 
inferior price. Gold and ivory, next to the ſlave trade, form the principal 
branches of African commerce. Theſe were carried on from the ſame 
coaſt, where the Dutch and French had their ſettlements for the purpoſe, 
moſt of which have been fince reduced by the bſh. The Portu 
are in poſſeſſion of the caſt and weſt * of Africa, from the tropic of 
Capricorn to the equator ; which immenſe tract they became maſters of by 
their ſucceſſive attempts and happy diſdovery and navigation of the Cape 
of Good. Hope. From the coaſt of Zanguebar, on the eaſtern fide, they 
trade not only for the articles above-mentioned, but likewiſe for ſeveral 


fſaries, 
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ſena, and aloes, civet, ambergriſe, and frankincenſe. The ſet- 
the Dutch towards the ſouthern parts of the continent, in the 

land of the Hottentots, rn Cape 
ſettled and fortified are in poſſe of the Eng- 
bound for India put in, and trade with the 
ves for their cattle, in exchange for which they give them ſpirituous 
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URING the thirty ſix hours that I paſſed (ſays Vaillant) among the 
uai Hottentots, I had time to make ſome uſeful obſervations on 
their manners and fpeech. I remarked that they clucked with their tongues 
like the other Hottentots. | 
The affinity of cuſtoms, manners, and diſpoſitions, the neighbourhood of 
Caffraria, and the inſight that I afterwards received, convinced me that the 
Hoords of the Gonaquais, which reſemble equally the Caffrees and Hotteutota, 
muſt have been originally the produce of thoſe two nations. The dreſs ot 
the men, though better contrived and arranged, has the ſame form with that 
of the Hottentots, but as the firſt are of a more elevated ftature, it is not 
with the king. of ſheep, but with thoſe of calves. they make their cloaks, 
which are called, Kroſes. Some of them wear on their neck a bit of ivory, 
or very white ſheep's bone, which contraſted with the colour of their ſkins 
has a very good effect. When the heat is exceſſive, they take off all their 
covering but their jackals, which is, a piece of (kin of the animal ſo named, 
and hangs from their girdles. 'The women take a great deal more trouble 
than the men in to dreſs ; they alſo wear the Kros, but their aprons 
are larger, and wrou with a good deal of ſkill. In very hot weather, 
they only wear this laft habiliment, and a ſkin - deſcends from the loing 
to the calf of their legs. Young girls until ni years old go abſolutely 
naked, after that age they wear an apron. 
The population of Africa muſt not be calculated by the innumerable quan- 
tities of blacks that ſwarm in the weſt and border the ocean from the Canaries 
on the kingdom of Morocco, to the environs of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
there is certainly no proportion to enable us to form even a conjecture, lice 
the barbarous navigators of Europe, by a commerce approved by a iaall 
number, deteſled by the greater, have ſeduced the negrocs to give up their 
priſoners or thoſe in their power; and taught them in proportion to their 
wants to become perfidious and inhuman. he chief bas ſold his ſubjects, 
the parents their children, and nature, as if to furniſh them with the means 
of this unnatural traffick, has rendered them fruitful. | 
But this execrable trade is yet unknown in the interior of the continent, 
the deſert is ſtrictly the deſert, and it is only at diſtances from each other, that 
ne find bene leiden the people few living on the fruits of the _ 
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and the produce of their cattle, and ever a long way from one horde ts 
another. The heat of the climate, the ſterility of the foil, the ſcarcity of 
water, mountains almoſt impaſſable, ſavage beaſts to cope with, or what is 
poſſibly worſe, the phlegmatic temperament of this people may be a ſuffici. 
ent reaſon, why a Hottentot is ſeldom or never the father of fix children. 

The country of the Gonaquais, which I was exploring, might reckon 
3000 people, on an extent of thirty or forty leagues. They were not here 
degenerate and miſerable Hottentots like thoſe who languiſh in the neighbour. 
hood of the Cape, deſpiſing, and deſpiſed, remembering of their origin but the 
empty name; and enjoying, at the price of their liberty, a little peace 
bought dearly at the expence of exeeſſive labour. Here T could contem- 
plate a people brave and free, poſſeſſing only independence yielding to the 
impulſe of their natures. 

The form of their huts is the ſame with thoſe of the Hoitentots of the 
colonies, and meaſure about eight or nine feet in diameter. Some of them 
are covered with the hides of oxen or ſheep, but more with mats. They 
have but one aperture, which is very low and narrow ; the fire is made in 
the centre of the hut, ſo that the thick ſmoke which deſcends from it, 
mingled with the fetid ſmells from innumerable cauſes, would fuffocate an 
European, who ſhould have the courage to remain in it two minutes. Yet 
cuſtom has rendered this bearable perhaps comfortable to ſavages. It is true 
they are always in the open air during the day, but when night- approaches, 
every one gains his habitation, where ſtretched on his mat, and covered with 
a ſheep's ſkin, he reſts as content, and fleeps as ſoundly as if repoſing on a 
bed of down. When the night happens to be more cold than — 
ey cover themſelves with larger ſkins, fuch as they put over their mats to 

on. 5 a 

F have before obſerved that the female Gonaquais have an appearance of 
care and finery in their ornaments unknown to the Hottentots of the colo- 
nies. Their aprons deſcend almoft to their knees, and it is in the ornaments, 
I might ſay in the prodigious effuſion of embroidery, that is laviſhed on them, 
that conſiſts the richneſs, the magnificence on which they pride themſelves. 
The flouriſhes and compartments, the art, with which the Aiferent colours are 
mingled and contraſted, in ſhort nothing is neglected which they think will 
render them pleaſing to the eye. They take the greateſt care in the de- 
coration of their — * 3 bracelets, girdles, necklaces, nothing is forgotten, 
when they mean to 'apptar full dreſſed, which they think can add to their 
embelliſhment. 1 99 4 | 

Though ſo much habituated to the fight of thoſe Africans, I could never 
reconcile myſelf to the cuſtom they have of painting themſelves with a 
thouſand ridiculous marks and figures ; to the 'latt it appeared to me hideous 
and diſguſting. The two colours in greateſt eſtimation among them are red 
and black. The firſt is an ochre, which is found in a number of places in 
this country, and is prepared for their uſe by being ground up with a quan” 
tity of greaſe. The black colour is nothing more than ſoot or charcoal, and 
is prepared in the ſame manner. Some women, indeed content themſelves 
with painting their cheeks only, but the generality divide their faces into 
ſeveral diſtin compartments, and this article of embelliſhment they are a 
conſiderable time of completing. Theſe favourite colours of the Hottentots 
are always perfumed with the powder of Bucku, which does not ſtrike the 
ſmell of an European with any agreeable ſenſation ; but perbaps our eſſences, 
odours, and mes, would be equally iuſ able to a Hcttentot. At 
leaſt the bucku has one advantage over our 2 1 
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wot pernicious to the ſkin, and never reduces thoſe who uſe it to conſumptions. 
The Hottentot who knows nothing of muſk, ambergreaſe, or benjamin, is 
likewiſe unacquainted with megrims, ſpaſms, and vapours. The men never 
paint their faces like the women, but they frequently make uſe of a mixture 
to daub their upper lip; by which difpofition of it they have the ſatisfaction 
of enjoying the_ſmell- incefiantly. The young girls ſometimes ſuffer their 
lovers to apply this delicate mixture under their noſes ; this is conſidered as 
2 great favour, and gives the girl ſo decorated an air of ſmartneſs, which reu- 
ders her extremely intereſting in the eyes of a youpg Hottentot. I would 
not have my readers infer from what I have faid, that the female Hottentots 
are ſo intent on decorating their perſons, as to neglect theſe daily and neceſ- 
ſary occupations which their mode of living requires; it is rw 6 on certain 
holidays which occur but ſeldom that they ſpend ſo much of their time in 
dreſs. Separated from Europe by an immenſe ocean, and from the Euro- 
pean colomes by deſerts, mountains and dangerous rocks; they are cut 
off from all communication with other people, and if they have not ar- 
rived at dur improvements, they have equally avoided the exceſs of our de- 
pravity. When women here have the happineſs to become methers, they 
apply themſelves more intenſely than in more poliſhed countries, to the duties 
of their ſituation ; nothing can poiſibly exceed the tenderneſs and folicitude 
with which they rear their infant offspring. 

They are fond of hunting, and have great ſkill in it; independent of the 
ſnares ſpread for large game, they Tay wait for, and attack them with their 
Aſſagay, (a kind of lances) or ſhoot them with empoiſoned arrows. The 
firſt time I inſpected their arrows, I did not ſuppoſe them ſuch deadly wea- 

ns; but even their ſmallneſs renders them dangerous ; for, when thot, it 
is impoſſible for the eye to perceive their flight, conſequently there is ao 
means to avoid them, and the ſmalleſt wound is always mortal, if the poiſon 
reaches the blood ; the only remedy is a ſpeedy amputation of the wounded 

rt, if in the limb; but if the wound is in the body, it is inevitable death. 

'heſe arrows are made of reeds and very cunouſly formed; they are not 
above 18 inches, or at moſt two feet long; at the end of the reed they fix a 
{mall bit of bone, three or four inches long, which they have previouſly round- 
ed, this is ſmaller in diameter than the reed, and fo ſlightly fixed in it, that 
when the arrow has entered the fleſh the reed may be drawn away, while the 
bone flill remains in the wound. To make it more deadly it has a ſmall 
barb of iron on one ſide which on the leaſt motion, continues to lacerate the 
fleſh, and renders every attempt to extract it abortive. This bene they a+ 
noint with a poiſon, that has the confiltence of maftic ; and it is uſually point- 
ed with a little angular head, which altogether renders this weapon very ter- 
rible. In each country, they have a particular manzer of preparing their 
1 according to the different noxious plants their foil produces, and 

m which they extract the juice. A particular ſpecies of ſerpent likewiſe 
ſupplies them with another kind, which the ſavages prefer, as being the moſt 
ſubtil. It is impoſſible to gain the lealt information of their manner of pre- 

ing the venom extracted from theſe ſerpents, it being a ſecret which they 
inviolably preferve. The afagay, in the hand of a Hottentot is not a ve 
certain weapon, even the len renders it leſs dangerous, as its courſe throug 
the air may be readily ſeen, and eaſily avoided. Such are the means uſed for 
attack and defence by ſome of the ſavage nations of Africa; a European will 
perhaps look on them with diſdain, and tax them with ferecity, forgetting 
that before thoſe thundering engines were employed, which in a moment 
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make ſo many ruins and fill fo many tombs, his forefathers were obliged like 
him to make uſe of fimilar, and content themſelves with leſs deftruQtive 
weapons. oy f . 

The Hottentot is unacquainted even with the firſt elements of agrieulture; 
he neither ſows, plants nor reaps ; all that has been faid of cultivating the 
earth &c. can only regard rhe coloniſts ; if they had any taſte for agriculture, 
it would certainly begin with tobacco and the vine; for drinking and ſmoak- 
ing are the darling ures of both young and old. They ſometimes make 
an intoxicating liquor cowpoſed of honey, and a root which they leave to fer. 
ment in water ; this liquor is not their ordinary drink ; they never make any 
reſerve of it but drink it up at once. They ſmoke a plant which is called 
dagha ; this plant is not indigenous, it is the hemp of Europe. The. pipes 
that come from Europe are held in leſs eſtimation than thoſe they fabricate 
themſelves ; the farmer they reckon too ſmall ; theirs is compoſed of bam- 
boo, and the bowl of baked earth, or of a ſoft kind of ſtone, which they 
make very capacious. | 

Though they bave igious quantities of ſheep and oxen, it is very uncom- 
mon for them to kill any of the latter, unleſs they meet with ſome accident, 
or old age has rendered them uſeleſs ; their principal food is the milk of 
cows ewes, with the produce of the chace and now and then a ſheep, 
When they wiſh to fatten theſe animals they have a cuſtom which is not 
the leſs efficacious becauſe unknown in Europe; and it has this peculiar 
advantage over our method, that it requires no cage or (kill in the operation, 
Iaſtead of caftrating theſe animals, they bruiſe the part with a couple of 
flat ones, which anſwers the ſame purpoſe ; in a ſhort time after, they get 
extremely fat, and when killed, are very good cating: The beaſts ſet apart 
to carry burdens, are trained very early to this — otherwiſe they would 
be perfectly uamanageable. While the animal is young, they pierce the 
griitle that ſeparates the noſtrils, through which they paſs a ſtick of about 
eight or ten inches in length, and one in diameter; to prevent this from 
coming out, a leather ſtrap is faſtened to each end. The taſk of milking 
the cows belongs to the women, and the animals are ſupriſingly tractable. 

Of their ſheep and kine each village hath one common herd ; every in- 
habitant taking it in his turn to be herdſman. This charge requires many 
precautions, very different from thoſe which are taken by our herdſmen, 
bealts of prey being much more numerous and fierce in the ſouthern parts of 
Africa than in Europe. Lions, indeed, are not very common; but there 
are elephants, rhinoceroſes, leopards, ty gers, hyznas, and ſeveral kinds of 
wolves, more deſtructive than ours, together with many other furious animals 
that abound in the foreſts, and occaſionally make excurſions towards the Cape, 
and deſtroy the tame cattle. To prevent theſeemisfortunes, it is the buſivels 
of the herdſman to go, or fend, every day round his diſtrict, in order to. dil- 
cover if any beaſt of prey be lurking iu that quarter. In which caſe, he al- 
fembles the whole village together, and makes his report; when a party of 
the ſtouteſt among them arm themſcives with javelins and poiſoned arrows, and 
follow the perſon who may have diſcovered the beaft, to the cave or covert 
where he is lodged. Here they arrange themſelves in two lines; the herdſ- 
man entering the cave, and endeavouring to provoke the beaſt to follow him 
out, where he is inevitably deſtroyed. 

The Hottentots divide the year by the wet and dry ſchſons, which is the 
general cuſtom among the inhabitants of the tropics : they ſubdivide it by 
moons, never counting days when the number exceeds that of their fingers ; 
a longer period of time is marked by ſome particular occurrence * a 
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form, the killing of an elephant, or ſome ſuch circumſtance. They count 
the time of the day by the fun ; for example, pointing with their finger they 
ſay, „It was there when I departed, yonder when I returned.” "Thou 
this method is not very exact, it anſwers well enough for people, who have no 
amorous rendezveus which requires a ſcrupulous exactitude; no lawſuits to 
attend, no ſcandal to publiſh ; who make no mean deſpicable court to patrons, 
nor have any theatrical pieces either to hiſs or commend ; with calm trau- 
quillity they behold the riſing or the ſetting of the fun, unknowing and re- 

rdleſs of the pointed hour on the time-piece ; which is ever bringing joy to 
— few, but forrow to the greater number. 

An idea of propriety among thoſe ſavages, ever keeps thoſe who are in- 
diſpoſed at a diſtance — the healthy; and it certainly never entered the 
imagination of a Hottentot to expoſe his diſtreſſes from a view of exciting 
commiſeration; indeed it would be uſeleſs in a country where every one 1s 
naturally compaſſionate. 

As ſoon as a Hottentot dies, he is wrapped up in his worſt trofs, his legs 
being bent in ſuch a manner as to be entirely covered with it; his relatives 
then carry him to a certain diſtance from the Horde, and lay him in a hole 
dug for that purpoſe, which is never deep; — him with earth, and then 
with ſtones, if it happens to be a place where theſe can be procured. It is 
not to be imagined that ſuch a tomb can withſtand the efforts of the jackal or 
hyena, and the body is often rooted up and devoured. The children, or in de- 
fault of thoſe, the next of kin take poſſeſſion of whatever a perſon may hap- 
pen to have at the time of his death : but the quality of chiet is not heredit- 
ary. He is always elected by the horde, and his power is very limited. He 
is not honoured with any exterior mark of diſtinction, he enjoys no privilege 
above the reſt, except that of being excuſed from taking his turn in watching 
the cattle. In their councils they take his advice if it 1s agreeable to the ma- 
jorit y, if not, they pay no regard to it. When they go to battle, they have 
neither order nor diviſions ; neither generals nor captains ; all are foldiers, ail 
are officers ; every one attacks or defends as he tees occalion ; the boldett 
march at the head; and when they chance to gain a victory they never give 
to one man the whole honour of an action, which has been atchieved by the 
joint efforts and courage of them all; in theſe inſtances it is the whole Hoord 
that triumphs. | i | 

The Gonaquais (continues Mons. Vaillant) is the only nation among all 
thoſe I have ſeen, who may be conſidered as abſolutely free; at ſome future 
time, perhaps, they will be obliged to remove farther up the country, or to 
receive laws from their neighbours. Eaſtwards the lands are generally good, 
and the coloniſts are ever endeavouring to enlarge their limits on that fide, and 
one day, no doubt, their avarice will ſucceed. Woe to that peaceable and 
happy people when that period ſhall arrive ! oppreſſions, maſſacres, all the hor- 
rors attending unjuſt invaſion, will obliterate every veſtige of their liberty. 
Theſe misfortunes have been experienced by all thoſe Hordes, of which the 
firſt authors have given an account. Weakened by frequent diſmemberments, 
they became at laſt abſolutel dependent on the Dutch, and the primitive 
manners, original cuſtoms and hiſtory of this people, would either have been 
forgotten or conſidered as fables, had not fome travellers, curious to diſcover 
the remains of them, had courage to penetrate the deſerts of the great 
Namaquais, whoſe barren rocks, whoſe fteep and ſterile mountains produce 
x plant, no tree that can tempt the ſpeculative avidity of the Europeans. 
Some ancient authors have aſſured us that the Hottentots fleep altogether 
m the ſame hut, without regard to difference of age or fecling that invincible | 
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horror which ſets bounds to the paſſions among near relations. It is true, 


that theſe ſavages confined to what Is ſtrictly neceſſary have no idea of con- * 
cealing a monſtrous inclinatioa under an outward appearance of ſerupulous 
decency. The whole family inhabit one ſcanty hut, the father ſleeps with 2 
his daughter, the brother with his ſiſter, the mother with her ſon; but on by 
the return of Aurora every one riſes with a pure heart; without having * 
cauſe to bluſh before the father of beings, or any of thoſe creatures whom he his 
has ſealed with his divine image. The ſavage is neither a brute, nor is he __ 
unnatural. The horror of uniting with his own blood, is one of the moſt le 
ſtriking traits of charactr by which the creator has been pleaſed to mark the - 
difference between the human and the brute creation ; aud nothing but the his 
moſt glaring depravity can induce them to break. down this almoſt inſur- 2 
mountable barrier. * oy 25 Eu 
It is neceſſary in this narration to take notice of that diſguſting apron the 
of Hottentot women, which has long made a figure in hiſtory. It is ſtill bea 
faſhionable among a certain horde. I fay, it is faſhionable (obſerves our hes 
author), for, inſtead of being the gift of nature, it ought to be conſidered 10 
as one of the moſt monſtrous refinements ever invented by I know not what WEN 
coquetry, altogether peculiar to a certain ſmall corner of the world. This thre 
lingularity is nothing elſe but a prolongation of the nymphæ, occaſioned by 
weights ſuſpended from them. They may hang down about nine inches ad 
more or leſs, according to the age of the perſons, or the aſſiduous care which * 


is beſtowed on this fingular decoration. A phyſioguomiſt, or if you will, 
a modern wit, might divert himſelf, and companions of a ſimilar diſpoſition, 
by giving the Hottentat a place in the ſcale of being, between a human 
creature, and an Ourang-Outang, but I cannot — * to do him that 
wrong, being ſenſible that he does not deſerve to be ſo degraded. I have 
found his perſon agreeable, becauſe I knew his ſoul to be reſpectable. I 
muſt own his features are different from thoſe of other men, the prominence 
of his cheek bones makes his face appear very broad in that part, this con- 
traſted with the narrowneſs of his jaw, which gradually lefſens towards the 
chin, gives him an appearance of meagreneſs that makes his head ſeem dit- 
— and too little for his body, which is in general fat and bulky. 
is noſe is broad and flat, his noſtrils very open, his mouth large, but filled 
with ſmall teeth of an amazing whiteneſs, his eyes large and fine, inclining a 
little towards his noſe, like the Chineſe. His hair both to the fight and 
touch, reſembles wool, is black as ebony, and in no great quantity ; yet they 
are coutinually thinniag of it. His e&ye-brows, which are very ſcantily ſet, 
do not require that care. The beard only grows on the upper lip, and on 
the extremity of the chin ; this they never fail to pull out by the roots, 


which gives them an air of effeminacy that, joined to the natural ſoftneſs of hair, 
their character, tends very much to deprive them of that haughty aſpect hair 
which has procured men in general, the title of lords of the creation. The ornat 
Hottentot is perfectly well made, his carriage graceful and active, very dit- TI 
ferent from the ſavages of South America, who appear only the rough ſuch 
draughts of nature. The women, though more delicate, have the ſame . them 
features, are equally well made, their necks beautifully formed, their hands EXETC 
ſmall and their feet well ſhaped ; though, in general, they wear no ſandals. in th 
They have a ſoft tone of voice, and their ſpeech is not unpleaſing. They of ox 
make uſe of an infinity of geſture when they talk, which ſhows their arms Tl 


to advantage. | | 
natural timidity of the Hottentot, ents his being enterpriſing, while ſuch 
kincmy frei, cad deliberate method of raking giver ie n wot 
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even in his hours of joy and relaxation; when, on the contrary, all the other 
black or tawuy nations, give way to lively pleaſure, and the moſt expanded 

ety ; careleſs to inaction and lazineſs, tending his- flocks and procuring 
himſelf food is his only ſtudy. When he hunts, he muſt not be conſidered as 
a ſportſman, but as one oppreſſed with hunger; in ſhort, he is forgetful of 
the palt and regardleſs. of the future, the preſent alone employs and intereſts 
his thoughts : but he is good, generous and hoſpitable ? thoſe who travel 
among them, are ſure to find meat and lodging ; they will receive you with 
pleaſure, but never exact a recompenſe. If the traveller has far to and 
the Hottentot knows: he will encounter no Hoords by the way, he will furni 
him with as much proviſion as his means will permit, and enable him to con- 
tinue his journey to the place of deſtination... Before the arrival of the 
Europeans at the Cape, commerce was unknown to the Hottentats,, perhaps 
they had not even ap idea of exchange; but the appearance of tobacco and 
beads, initiated them into mercaatile my iteries ; thee new luxuries in time 
became wants, which the Hatteatots of the colonies procure for them; for 
I mult obſerve, that fond as they are of theſe trifles, they will rather do 
without, than ſtir a ſtep to fetch them: a uſeful leſſon to thoſe who drag 
through life in ſearch of, and agitated by chimeras. Such were theſe people, 
or at leaſt ſuch they appeared to me, in all the innocence of paſtoral life; 
and they yet offer to my imagination the idea of human nature in its in- 
fancy. 
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HE country known by the general denomination of Caffraria, is a 

very extenſive region, bounded on the north by Negroland and Abyſ. 

ſinia; on the welt by part of Guinea, Congo, and the ſea ; on the ſouth by 

the Cape of Good Hope, and on the eaſt by the fea. It is divided into ſeve- 

ral territories and kingdoms, of which little is known, and is computed to be 
700 miles long and 660 broad. | | 

The men among the Caffrees, ſays lieutenant Paterſon, are from five feet 
ten inches to fix feet high, and well proportioned, and in general evince 
great courage in attacking lions or any beaſts of prey. 

The colour of the Caffrees is a jet black, their teeth white as ivory, and 
their eyes large. The cloathing of both ſexes is nearly the ſame; confiſting 
entirely of the hides of oxen, which are as pliant as cloth. The men wear 
tails of different animals tied round their thighs ; pieces of braſs in their 
hair, and large ivory rings on their arms; they are alſo adorned with the 
hair of lions, and feathers faſtened in their heads, with many other fantaſtical 


ornaments. 


They are extremely fond of dogs, which ; ge if one for cattle ; and to 


W 


ſuch a heiglit de they carry this paſſion, if one particularly pleaſe 
for it. Their whole 
exerciſe through the day is hunting, fighting, or — They are expert 
i throwing their lnces, an n time of war, uſe ſhields made of the hides 
oxen. 

The women are employed in the cultivation of their gardens and corn. 
They cultivate ſeveral vegetables, which are not indigenous to their country, - 
ſuch as tobacco, melons, a ſort of kidney beans, and hemp. The 
women alſo make. ts, and _ which they fleep on. — The 
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men have pride in their cattle ; they cut horns in ſuch a way 
as to be able to turn them into any ſhape they and they 


to anſwer a whiſtle. When they 
go a htitle way from the houſe, and blow this 
made of ivory or bone, and fo conſtructed as to be heard at 
and in this manner bring all their cattle home without any di 
ſoil of this country is a blackiſh loomy 
that every vegetable ſubſtance, whether 
great luzuriance. , | | 
There are great varieties in the chmates ; but I had no thermometer to ob. 
ſexve the degrees of heat. It ſeldom rainy except in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
when it is accompained with thunder and lightning. The country, how- 
ever, is extremely well fupplied with water, not only from the high land 
towards the north, which furniſhes abundanee through the year, but from 
many fountains of excellent water, which are found in the woods. F 
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what I obſerved of this country, I am induced to believe that it is greatly 


fuperior to any otfier known part of Africa. 'The woods produce variety 
of arboreous plants, and fome of a great ſize; they are inhabited by 
elephants, buffaloes, &c. There were alſo varieties of beautiful birds and 
butterflies ; but they were ſo ſhy, that I was able only to preferve two birds 
of that country. | 
To Judge of the Caffrees by thoſe I had ſeen, ſays monſieur Vaillant, 
they are taller than the Hottentots of the colonies, or even than the Gona- 
quais, though they greatly refemble the latter, but are more robuſt, and 
poſſeſs a greater degree of pride and courage. The features of the Caff. 
rees are likewife more agreeable, none of their faces contracting towards 
the bottom, nor do the check bones of thoſe people project in the uncouth 
manner of the Hottentots ; neither have they large flat faces and thick lips 
like their neighbours, the ne of Moſambique, but a well formed con- 
tour, and agreeable noſe, with eyes ſparkling and expreffive ; fo that ſetting 
aſide our prejudice with regard to colour, there are many women among 
them who might be thought handſome by the fide of an European lady. 
They do not disfigure themſelves by daubing their eye-brows like the 
Hottentots, but are very much tattoed, — about the face. 
Ihe hair of the Caffrees, which is ſtrong and curling, is never greaſed, 
but they anoiat the reſt of their bodies, with a view of making themſelves 
active and ſtrong. The men are more particular in decorations. than the 
women, being very fond of beads and braſs rings. They are ſeldom ſeen 
without on their legs and arms, made of the tuſks of an elephant, 
which they ſaw to a convenient thickneſs, and then poliſh and round. As 
theſe rings cannot be opened, it is to make them big enough to 
* paſs the hand through, ſo that they fall or riſe according to the motion of 
the arm. Sometimes they ſmall rings on the arms of their children, 
whoſe growth foon fills up the ſpace, and the ornament ; a ci 
which 1s particularly to them. a 
They likewife make necklaces of the bones of animals, which they poliſh 
and whiten in the moſt perfect manner. Some content themſelves with 
the leg-bone of a ſheep hanging on the breaſt, which is thought as pleaſing 
_ a decoration. as a patch on the face of a pretty woman. Sometimes this 
embelliſhment is changed for the horn of a gaze/l, or any other thing for 
the caprice of the moment; and I think they would diſplay as much variety 
and whimſicality in decoration as the themſelves, was it equally 
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as and pliant as the fmeſt ſtuffa. Let the weather or 
prove ever ſo bad, neither men nor women cover their heads. Some- 
indeed, I bave | 
the hair, but this fight is by no means common. 
ne part of the daily occup-tion of the women is making earthen ware, 
which they faſhion as dexterouſly as their huſbands ; they likewiſe make a 
curious kind of baſkets, of a texture ſo compact as to contain milk ; and 
they alſo prepare the fields for ſeed, ſcratching the earth, rather than digging 
it, with wooden pick axes. - 

The huts of the Caffrers are higher and more commodious than thoſe of 
the Hottentots ; it is abſolutely a perfect hemiſphere ; they are compoſed 
of wooden works very ſtrong and compact, covered both within aud without, 
with aÞmixture of earth, clay and cow dung. The opening or door-way is 
lo low, that to enter the dwelling you muſt crawl on your hands and knces, 
which makes it eaſier to defend themſelves againſt animals, or the ſudden 
attacks of an enemy. The hearth or fire-place is in the centre ſurrounded 
by a circular rim which riſes two or threę inches. 

The lands of Caffraria, either from their ſituation, or the number of ſmall 
rivers that refreſh them, are more fertile than thoſe of the Hottentots. The 
Caffrees practiſe agriculture, which proves they are not naturally wanderers. 
I have made à remark (continues monſieur Vaillant) which, though it may 
appear ſtrange is no leſs certain, that notwithſtanding the beautiful foreits 
that adora Caffraria, and the delightful paſtures which ſpring up and aimott 
cover the animals who feed on them, — — brooks 
that meander in a thouſand different directions, the oxen, cows, and almott 
all other animals in this country are ſmaller than thoſe of the Hotteatots. 
This peculiarity certaialy ariſes from the properties of the ſap which gives 
the graſs a different quality; and I remarked in my travels among the 
Namaquais, who inhabit the moſt rocky and fteril ſpot of all Africa, that 
the oxen were-the fineſt I had ſeen, and that the aud hippopota- 
muſes were larger and ftronger than elſewhere ; which proves that the ſcanty 
paſtures of this country mult be ſalutary. Induſtry is a leading trait in the 
character of the Caffrees. Some arts, taught indeed by aecellity, a love 
of agriculture, with a few religious dogmas, diſtinguiſh them as a more ci- 
viliſed people than thoſe the ſouth. Circumcifion, which is gene- 

proves that they either owe their origin to an 
ancient people, or have ſimply imitated the inhabitants of ſome neighbouring 
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wicked puniſhed ; but have no idea of the creation, thinking the world had 
no beginning, and will ever continue in its prefent ſtate. They have no 
ſacred ceremonies, and never pray. They inſtru& their own children having 
no prieſts ; but inſtead of them a kind of ſoroerets or conjurers, whom they 
greatly diſtinguiſh and revere. Dy! 
The Caffrees are governed by a chief or king, whoſe power is very limit. 
ed, receiving no tax, having no troops at his command, but being the father 
of a free people; neither attended nor feared, but reſpected and beloved, 
and frequently poorer than many of his ſubje&s. Being permitted to take 
as many wives as he pleaſes, who think it an honour to belong to him, it is 
neceſſary that he ſhould have a larger portion of land to cultivate, and a 
greater number of cattle to tend and feed ; theſe being his only reſources for 
the maintenance of his numerous family, he is frequently in danger of being 
ruined. His cabin is neither higher, nor better decorated than the ret ; 
his whole family and ſeraglio live round him, compoting a group of a dozen 
or fifteen huts : the adjoining land is generally of his own cultivation. It 
is a cuſtom among the Caffrees for each to gather his own grain, which is 
their favourite nouriſhment, and which they grind, or cruſh between two 
tones ; for which reaſon, the families living ſeparately, each ſurrounded by 
his own plantation of corn, occalions a {mall horde ſometimes to occupy a 
league ſquare of ground; a circumitance never ſeen among the Hottentots, 
he diſtance of the diflerent hordes makes it neceſſary that they ſhould 
have chiefs, who are appointed by the king. When there is any thing to 
communicate, he ſends for and gives them orders, or rather information, 
which the chicfs bear to their ſeveral hordes. 

The principal weapon of the Caffree is the lance or aſſaygay, which ſhews 
his diſpofition to be at once intrepid and noble, defpiling, as below his cour- 
age, the envenomed dart, fo much in uſe among his neighbours ; ſeeking 
his enemy face to face, and never, throwing his lance but openly. In war 
he carries a ſhield of about three feet in height, made of the thickeſt part 
of the hide of a buffalo; this defends him from the arrow or aſſaygay, but 1s 
not proof againſt a muſquet ball. The Caffree alſo manages with great {kill 
a club of about two feet and a half long, made of a ſolid piece of wood, three 
or four inches thick, in the largeſt part, and gradually diminiſhing towards 
one of the ends. When, in a cloſe engagement, they ſtrike with this weapon, 
or frequently throw it to the diſtance of fifteen or twenty paces, in which 
caſe it ſeldom fails of the intended effect. 

The ſovereignty here is hereditary, the eldeſt ſon ever ſucceeding. In de- 
fault of male heirs, it is not the king's brother that ſucceeds, but the eldeſt 
nephew; and in cale the king ſhould have neither children nor nephews, 
the chiefs of the different hordes ele& a king. 

Polygamy is cuſtomary among the Caffrees ; their marriages are even more 
ſimple than thoſe of the Hottentots, the parents of the bridegroom being 
always EZontent with his choice; the friends of the bride are rather more 
difficult, but ſeldom refuſe their conſent ; after which they rejoice, drink 
and dance for weeks together, according to the wealth of the families; but 
theſe feaſts are never held but on the firſt eſpouſals. They have no muſical 
inſtruments but ſuch as are uſed by the Hottentots. As for their dances, 
the ſtep is not unlike the Engliſh. | | | 
At the death of the father, the ſons and the mother divide the property 

he has left between them. The daughters. claiming nothing, remain at home 

with theirs mother or brother, unleſs it pleates ſome man- to take them z and 

if this circumſtance takes place, during the life of the parents, — 
* 4 * 8 1 . 
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cattle in proportion to the wealth of their father. The dead are ſcldom 
buried, but carried away from the Kraal by their family, and depolited in a 
deep trench common to the whole horde on ſuch occaſions, where the wild 
beuſts repair at leiſure, which preſerves the air from thoſe noxious vapours 
which otherwiſe the putrefaction would occaſion. The honours of burial are 
only due to the king or chief of a horde ; they cover thele bodies with piles 
of ſtones in the form of a dome. | 

I am unatquainted with the diſpoſition of the Caffrees, reſpecting love aud 
jealouſy, but believe that they only feel the latter ſenſation in regard to their 
countrymen ; voluntarily giving up their women for a {mall confideration to 
the firſt white man that expreſſes an inclination for them. 

HisTorxy.] The hiftory of the continent of Africa is little known, and 
probably affords no materials which deſerve to render it more fo. We know 
from the ancients, who failed a conſiderable way round the coaſts, that 
the inhabitants were in the ſame rude fituation near 2000 years ago iu 
which they are at preſent, that is, they had little of humanity about them 
but the form. This may either be accounted for by ſuppoſing that nature 
has placed fome inſuperable barrier between the natives of this divition 
of America and the inhabitants of Europe, or that the former, being fo 
long accuſtomed to a ſavage manner of life, and degenerating from one age 
to another, at length became hardly capable of making any progreſs in 
civility or ſcience. It is very certain that all the attempts of Euro- 
peans, particularly of the Dutch, at the Cape of Good Hope, have been 
hitherto ineffectual for making the leaſt impreſſion on theſe ſavage mortalt, 
3 giving them the leall inclination, or even idea, of the European manner 

lite. | 

The Portugueſe are ſovereigus of the greateſt part of the coaſt, and have 
a number of black princes their tiibutarics. There are ſome independent 
princes who have cxtenſive dominions, particularly the kings of Dahomy 
and Widah, the moſt noted of any for the infamous ſlave trade. Upwards 
of 200 years have the European nations traded with Africa in human fleſh, 
and encouraged in the Negro countries, wars, rapine, deſolation, and mur- 
der, that the Weſt India iſlands might be ſupplicd with that commodity. 
The annual exportation of poor creatures from Africa hath exceeded 100, . 
many of whom are driven a thouſand miles to the ſea coaſt, their villages 
having been ſurrounded in the night by an armed force, and the inhabitants 
dragged into perpetual captivity. | 

A ſea officer lately viſited all the chiefs of the negroes in our ſettlements 
from Santa Apollonia to Athera, an extent of more than 250 miles, anc 
found the police and puniſhment of all crimes regulated by the ſlave trade. 
Thofe who commit crimes or treſpaſſes againit their laws, are, at the 
deciſion of twelve elders, ſold for ſlaves for the uſe of their government, and 
the ſupport of their chiefs. Theft, adultery, and murder, are the higheſt 
crimes, and, whenever they are detected, ſubje& the whole family to ſlavery. 
But any individual condemned to flavery for the crime of his relation, may 
redeem his own perſon, by furniſhing two ſlaves in his room. Or when a 
man commits one of the above — — cr:mes, all the male part of his family 
are forfeited to lavery ; if a woman, the female part is [u}d. * This traffic 
in crimes makes the chiefs vigilant. Nor do our planters, who purchaſe 
them, uſe any pains to inſtruct them in religion, to make them amends for 
the oppreſſion thus exerciſed on them. I am ſorry to ſay they are unna- 
turally averſe to every thing that tends to it ; yet the has Bins Ss rench, 
and Spaniards, in their — ſucceeded in their attempts to inſtruct 
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them, as much to the advantage of commerce, as of religion. It is fot the 

ſake of Chriſtianity, and the advantages. accompanying it, that 1 
of 


ſlaves embrace every occaſion of deſerting to the ſettlements 
nations,” f 

It is high time ſor the legiſlature to interfere and put an end to this moſt 
infamous of all trades, fo diſgraceful to the Chriſtian name, and ſo repu 
to the principles of our conſtitution. Let the negroes, already in our i 
be properly treated, made free, and encouragement given to their population ; 
meaſures that would be attended with no leſs profit than honour. 


AFRICAN ISSANDS. 


F the African iſlands, ſome lie in the Eaftern or Indian Ocean, and 
ſome in the Weſtern or Atlantic. We ſhall begin with thoſe 
inthe Indian Ocean, thefchief of which are Zocotra, Ba ndel, Mad- 
agaſcar, the Comora Iſlands, Bourbon and Mauritius. Fer the Map. 

ZOCOTRA. This iſland is fituated in eaſt long. 53. north. lat. 12. 
30 leagues eaſt of Cape Guardafui, on the continent of Africa; it is 80 
miles long, and 54 broad, and has two good harbours, where the European 
ſhips uſed form to put in when they loſt their paſſage to India. It is 
a populous plentiful country, yielding moſt of the fruits and plants that 
are uſually found within the tropics, together with frankincenſe, gum 
ragacanth, and aloes. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of Arab extrac- 
tion, and are under the government of a prince or ſheik who is probably tri- 
butary to the Porte. | 

BABELMANDEL. The iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the 
ſtrait at the entrance of the Red Sea, where it is ſituated in Eaſt long. 
44-30 north. lat. 12. about four miles both from the Arabian and Ab 
nian ſhores. The 4 or Ethiopians, and the Arabians, formerly 
contended with great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, as it comman 
the entrance into the South Sea, and preſerves a communication with the 
ocean. This ftrait was formerly the only paſſage through which the com- 
modities of India found their way to Europe ; but fince the diſcovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the trade by the Red Sea is of little importance. 
The iſland is of little value, being a barren ſandy ſpot of earth not five 
miles round. Ba . 

COMORA. Theſe iſlands are five ; Joanna, Mayotta, Mohilla Angazeia, 
and Comora, fituated between 41 and 46 eaſt long. and between 10 and 14 
ſouth lat. at an equal diftance from Madagaſcar and the continent of Africa. 
Joanna, the chief, and which exacts tribute from the others, is about 30 


miles long and 15 broad, and affords plenty of proviſions, and ſuch fruits as 


are uced between the tropics. Eaſt India ſhips, bound to Bombay, 
RF each here for refreſhments. The inhabitants are negroes of the 
Mahometan perſuaſion, and entertain our feamen with great humanity. 

MADAGASCAR. This is the largeft of the African iſlands, and is 
ſituated between 43 and 51 dgg. caſt long. and between 10 and 26 ſouth 
lat. 300 miles ſouth eaft of the continent of Africa ; it being near 1000 
miles in length from north to ſouth ; and generally between 2 and 300 
miles broad. The ſea rolls with rapidity, and is extremely rough between 
this iſland and the continent of the Cape of Good Hope, forming a channel 


or through which all Eu ſhips, in their voyage to and from 
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4 ſcar is a pleafant, defirable, and fertile country, abounding in 
1 — vines, fruit trees, · vegetables, valuable gums, corn, cattle, 
fowls, precious ſtones, iron, ſome filver, copper, Lead, and tin. It 

an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and champaigh : 


affords 
watered with numerous rivers, and well ftored with fiſh. The air is ge- 
nerally 


temperate, and faid to be very healthy, though in a hot cli- 
mate. The inhabitants are of different complexions and religions ; ſome 
white, ſome "negroes, ſome Mahometans, ſome The whites and 
thoſe of a tawny complexion, who inhabit the, coaſts, ate deſcended from 
the Arabs, as is evident from their language, and their religious rites ; but 
here are no moſques, temples, nor any Rated worſhip, except that they offer 
facrifices of beaſts on particular occafions ; as when fick, when they plant 
yams, or rice, when they hold their affemblies, circumciſe their children, de- 
care war, enter into new-built houſes, or bury their - Many of them 
obſerve the Jewiſh ſabbath, and give ſome account of the ſacred hiſtory, the 
creation and fall of man, as alfo of Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David; from 
whence it is conjectured they are deſcended from Jews who formerly ſettled 
here, tho none knows how, or when. This iſland was diſcovered by the 
Portu and the French took poſſeſſion of it in 164 r ; but the people 
diſliking their government, they were driven out in 1652 ; fince which the 
natives have had the ſole poſſeſſion of the iſland, under a number of petty 
princes, who make war 1 3 one another for ſlaves and plunder. 
MAURITIUS, cr Maurice, was ſo called by the Dutch, who firſt 
touched here in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice their ſtadtholder. It is 
ſituated in eaſt long. 56, ſouth lat. 20, about 400 miles eaſt of Madagaſcar. 
It is of an oval form, about 1 50 miles in circumference, with a fine harbour, 
capable of holding 50 large ſhips, ſecure againſt any wind that blows, and 
too fathoms deep at the entrance. The climate is extremely healthy and 
pleaſant. The mountains, of which there-are many, and ſome fo high that 
their tops are covered with ſnow, produce the beſt ebony in the world, be- 
fides various other kinds of valuable wood, two of which greatly r#emble 
ebony in quality; one red, the other yellow as wax. The wand is watered - 
with ſeveral pleaſant rivers well flocked with fiſh ; and though the ſoil is none 
of the moſt fruitful, yields plenty of tobacco, rice, fruit, and feeds a great 
numher of cattle, deer, goats, and ſheep. It was formerly ſubje& to the 
Dutch, but is now in the poſſeffion of the French. | 
BOURBON, The ile of Bourbon is ſituated in eaſt long. 54, ſouth 


ut. 21, about 300 miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, and is about go miles round. 


There are many roads for ſhipping round Bourbon, particularly on the 
north and ſouth hides ; but hardly a fingle harbour where ſhips can ride ſecure 
againſt thoſe hurricanes which blow during the monſoons. Indeed, the coaſt 
1s ſo ſurrounded with blind rocks, ſunk a few feet below the water, that 
coaſting along ſhore is at all times dangerous. On the fouthern extremity is 
« volcano, which continually throws out flames, ſmoke and ſulphur, with a 
hideous roaring noiſe, terrible in the night to mariners. The climate here, 
though extremely hot, is healthy, being refreſhed with cooling gales, that 
morning and evening from the ſea and land ; ſometimes, however, ter- 
nble hurricanes ſhake the whole iſland almoſt to its foundation; but gene- 
rilly without any other bad conſequence than frightening the inhabitants. 
The iſland abounds in brooks and ſprings, and in fruits, and cattle, 
with excellent tobacco (which the French have planted there), aloes, white 


pepper, „palm, and other kinds of wood, and fruit trees. Many of 
1 and refias, particularly — 
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lent ſort in great plenty. The rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, the coat 
with land and ſea tortoiſes, and very part of the country with horned cattle, 
as well as hogs and goats. Ambergriſe, coral, and the moſt beautiful ſhells, 
are found upon the thore. The woods are full of turtle doves, paroquets, 
pigeons, and a great variety of other birds, beautiful to the eye and pleaſant 
to the palate. The French firſt ſettled here in the year 1672, after they 
were driven from the iſland of Madagaſcar. They have now ſome conſider. 
able towns in the iſland, with a goveruor ; and here, their Eaſt India ſhips 
touch and takæ in refreſhments. 

There are a great many more ſmall iſlands about Madagaſcar, and on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where deſcribed. | 

Leaving therefore the eaſtern world and the Indies, we now turn round 
the Cape of Good Hope, which opens to our view the Atlantic, an immenſe 
ocean, lying between the two grand diviſions of the globe, having Europe, 
Afia, and Africa, or the old world, on the ealt ; and America, or the new 
world, on the welt ; towards which diviſions we now ſteer our courſe, touch - 
ing in our way at the following: ilands upon the African coaſt, that have 
not yet been deſcribed, viz. St. Helena, Afctntion, St. Matthew, St. 
Thomas, &c. Goree, Cape Verd, the Canary and Madeira iſlands. See the. 
AT ap. 

45 HELENA. The fri iſland on this fide the Cape is St. Helena, 
ſituated in welt long. 6-4 fouth lat. 16, being 1200 miles welt of the con- 
tinent of Africa, and 1800 caſt of South America, The iſland is a rock 
about 21 miles in circumference, very high and very ſteep, and only acceſſible 
at the landing place, in a [mall valley at the eaſt fide of it, which is defended 
by batteries of guns planted level with the water; aud as the waves are per- 

tually daſhing on the ſhore, it is generally difficult landing even here. 

here is no other anchorage about the iſland but at Chapel Valley Bay; and 
as the wind always blows from the ſouth-eaſt, if a ſhip overſhoots the iſland 
ever ſo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. The Engliſh plantations here af- 
ford potatoes aud yams, with figs, plantains, bauanas, grapes, kiduey-beans, 
and Indian corn; of the laſt, however, moſt part is devoured by rats, which 
harbour in the rocks, and cannot be deſtroyed ; fo that the flower they uſe 
is almoſt wholly imported from England; and in times of ſcarcity they ge- 
nerally eat yams and potatoes inſtead of bread. Though the iſland a 
on every ſide a hard barren rock, yet it is agreeably diverſified with hills and 
plains, adorned with plantations of fruit- trees and garden · ſtuff. They bave 
great plenty ot hogs, bullocks, poultry, ducks, geeſc, and turkies, with which 
they tupply the {ailors, taking in exchange ſhirts, drawers, or any light 
cloths, pieces of calico, ſilks, muſlin, arrack, ſugar, &c. 

St. Helena is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe on the 
feſtival of the empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Couſtantine the Great, 
whoſe name it {till bears. It does not appear that the Portugueſe ever plant- 
ed a colony here : and the Engliſh Tal India Company took poſſeſſion of 
it in 1600, and held it without interruption till the ygar 1673, when the 
Dutch took it by ſurprize. However, the Engliih, under the command of 
captain Munden, recovered it again within the ſpace of a year, and at the 
ſame time took three Dutch Eaſt India ſhips that lay in the road. There 
are about 200 families in the ifland, moſt of them deſcended from Engliſh 
parents. The Ealt India ſhips take in water and freſh proviſions here in 
their way home ; but the iſlaud is ſo ſmall, aud the wind ſo much againſt 
them outward bound, that they then very ſeldom fee it. | 

The company's affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy-governor, 
and ftorc-keeper, who have ſtanding ſalaries allowed by the company, befides 
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. ASCENSION. This iſland is fituated in 7 deg. 40 min. ſouth lat. 
600 miles north-weſt of St. Helena : it received its name from its bei 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion-day ; and is a mountamous bar- 
ren iſland, about 20 miles round, and uninhabited ; but it has a ſafe con- 
venient harbour, where the Eaſt India ſhips generally touch to furniſh 
themſelves with turtle, or tortoiſes, which are very plentiful here, and vaſtly 
large, ſome of them weighing above 100 pounds each. The failors going 
aſhore in the night time, frequently turn 2 or 3 hundred of them on their 
backs before moruing ; and are ſometimes ſo cruel, as to turn many more 
than they uſe, kaving them to die on the ſhore. 

Sr. MATTHEW. This is a ſmall iſland, lying in 6-1 weft lon. and 
1-30 ſouth lat. 300 miles to the north-eaſt of Aſcenſion, aud was alſo diſ- 
covered by the Portugueſe, who planted and kept poſſeſſion of it for ſome . 
time 3 but afterwards deſerted it. This iſlaad now remains uninhabited, 
having little to invite other nations to ſettle there, except a ſmall lake of 
freſh water. | 

The four following iſlands, viz. Sr. THOMAS, ANABOA, PRINCES 
ISLAND, and FERNANDO PO, are fituated in the gulf of Guinea, be- 
tween Congo and Benin; all of them were firit diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 
and are Ball in the poſſeſſion of that nation, and furniſh ſhipping with freſh 
water, and proviſions as they paſs by. 

CAPE VERD ISLANDS. Theſe iſlands are fo called from a cape of 
that name on the African coalt, near the river Gambia, over againſt which 
they lie, at the diſtance of 300 miles, between 23 and 26 deg. weſt lon. 
and 14 and 18 deg. north lat. They were diſcovered in the year 1460, 
by the Portugueſe, and are about 20 in number; but ſome of them, being 
only barren uninhabited rocks, are not worth notice. St. Jago, Bravo, 
Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Santa 
Cruz, and St. Antonio, are the moſt conſiderable, and are ſubje& to the 
Portugueſc. The air, generally ſpeaking, is very hot, and in ſome of them 
very unwholeſome. They are inhabited by Europeans, or the deſcendents 
of Europeans and negrocs. | 

ST. JAGO, where the Portugueſe viceroy refides, is the moſt fruitful, beſt 
inhabited, and largeſt of them all, being 150 miles in circumference ; yet 
it is mountainous, and has much barren land in it. Its produce is ſugar, - 
cotton, ſome: wine, Indian corn, cocoa nuts, oranges, and other tropical fruits, 
plenty of roots, and garden ſtuff ; but the plant of moſt conſequence to them 
s the Madder, which grows in abundance among the cliffs ; and here is alſo 
plenty of hogs and poultry, and ſome of the prettieſt green monkies, with 
black faces, that are to be met with any where. Baya, or Praya (famous 
for an action between an Engliſh and French ſquadron) is ſituated on the caſt 
ide, has a good port, and is ſeldom without ſhips, thoſe outward bound to 
Guinea or the Eaſt Indies, from England, Holland and France, often touch- 
wg here for water and refreſhments. - | 

ln the iſland of MAYO or MAY, immenſe quantities of ſalt are made by 
the heat of the ſun from the ſea water, which at ſpring tides is received into 
a ſort of pan, formed by a ſand-bank, which runs along the coaſt for two or 
three miles. Here the Engliſh drive a conſiderable trade for ſalt, and have 
commonly a man of war to guard the veſſels that come to load with it, which 
m ſome years amount to an hundred or more. The falt coſts nothing, ex- 
2 for raking it together, wheeling t out of the pond, and ing it on 

to the boats, which is done at a very cheap rate, Several of our ſhips 
tne hither for a freight of aſſes, "_ they carry to Barbadoes and other 
3 ü Briuh 
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the gorance tad 
vernor expects a imall is 
pleaſed to be invited ps. The fea water is fo clear on this 
coaſt, that an Engliſh ſailor who dropped his watch, perceived it at the bot- 
tom, though many fathams deep, and had it brought up by one of the na- 
tives, who are in general expert at diving. 2 

The iſland of 5080 Ar 
ing up ſulphureous exhalations; and ſometimes the flame breaks forth like 
Etna, in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice ſtones that annoy all the ad. 


jacent 8. 

GOREE is ſituated within cannon ſhot of Cape Verd, N. lat. 14-43. 
W. long. 17-20, and was fo called the Dutch from an iſland and town 
of the ſame name in Holland. It is a ſmall ſpot not exceeding two miles 
in circumference, but its importance ariſes its fituation fon trade 
ſo near Cape Verd, and has been therefore a bone of contention between 
European nations. It was firſt poſſeſſed by the Dutch, from whom, in 1663, 
it was taken by the Engliſh, but im 1665 it was retaken by- the Dutch, 
and in 1667 fubdued by the French, in whoſe pollelion it remained till 
the year 1759, when the Britiſh arms, every where triumphant, again 
reduced it, but it was reſtored to the French at the treaty of peace in 
1763. mY retaktn by the Engliſh the laſt war, but given up again by 
the peace of 1783. ; 

CANARIES: The Canaric3, anciently called the Fortunate Iſlands, 
are ſeven in number, and ſituated between 12 and 19 deg. weſt long. and 


perate air, and abound in the delicious fruits, ally grapes, which 
produce thoſe rich wines that obtain the name of the Canary, whereof the 
greateſt part is exported to England, which in time of peace is computed 
at 10,00 hogſheads annually. The Canaries abound with thoſe little 
beautiful birds that bear their name, and are now ſo common ſo much ad- 
mired in Europe; but their wild notes in their native land far excel thoſe 
in a cage or foreign clime. pe” ; 

Grand „which communicates its name to the whole, is about 15 
miles in ci | and ſo extremely fertile as to produce two harveſts 
in a year. Tenerife, the largeſt of theſe iſlands next to that of the Grand 
Canary, is about 120 miles round: a fertile country abounding in corn, wine, 
et es abr 4} we much encumbered with mountains, particularly 
the i obſerves, that in coming in with this iſland, in 


clear weather, Peak may be eaſily diſcerned at 120 miles diſtance, and ia 


failmg from it at 150. The Peak is an aſcent in the 3 
about 15 miles in circumference, and according to the account of Sprat, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, nearly 
three miles icular—lately aſcertained to be only 13,265 feet. Thi 
mountain is a volcano, and ſometimes throws out ſuch quantities of ſ and 
melted ore, as to convert the richeſt lands into barren deſerts. Thele iſlands 
were firſt diſcovered and planted. by the Carthaginians ; but the Romans de- 
ſtroyiag that Rate, put a ſtop to the navigation, on the welt coaſt of Afrĩ- 
ca, the Canaries lay concealed from the reſt of the world, until they 
were again diſeovered by the Spauiards in the year 1405, to when. HE 
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zill belong. It is remarkable, that though the natives reſembled the Afri- 


cans in their ſtature and complexion when the Spaniards firſt came among 
them, their language was different from that ſpoken on the continent ; they 
retained none of their cuſtoms, were maſters of no ſcience, and did not know 
there was any in the world beſides their own. | 

MADEIRAS. three iſlands called the Madeiras, are fituated, ac- 
cording to the author of Anfon's. Voyage, in a fine climate in 32-27, north 
lat. and from 18-3040 19-30 weſt long. about 100 miles north of the Cana- 
ries, and as many weſt of Sallee, in Morocco. The largeſt, from which 
the reſt! derive the general name of Madeiras, or rather Mattera, on account 
of its being formerly almoſt covered with wood; is about 75 miles long, 10 
broad, and 180 in circumference. It is compoſed of one continued hill of a 
conſiderable height, extending from eaft to weſt : the declivity of which, on 
the ſouth fide, ig cultivated and itterſpetſed with vineyards ; and in the 
midft of this dope the merchants have fixed their country feats, which form 
a very proſpet. There is but one conſiderable town in the whole + 
ifland, which is named Funchal, ſeated on the ſouth part of the iſland, at 
the bottom of a large bay; towards the ſea, it is defended by a high wall, 
with a battery of cannon, and is the ohly place where bed are * 
boat to land; and even here the beach is covered with large ſtones, and a 
violent furf continually beats upon it. 

Though this iſland ſeems to have been known to the ancients, yet it lay 
concealed for many generations, and was at length difcovered by the Portu- 
gueſe in 1519: but others aſſert that it was firſt diſcovered by an Engliſh- 
man, in the year 1344. Be that as it may, the Portugueſe took poſſeſſion 
of it, and are (till almoſt the ay people who inhabit it. The Portugueſe, 
1 their firit landing, finding it little better than a thick foreſt, rendered the 

und capable of cultivation by ſetting fire to this wood ; and it is now very 
Ertl, roducing in great abundance the richeſt wine, ſugar, the moſt de- 
licious Gaia, eſpecially oranges, lemons, and pomegranates ; together with 
corn, honey, and wax ; it abounds alfo with boars and other wild beaſts, and 
with all ſorts of fowls, beſides numerous groves of cedar trees, and thoſe that 
Nield dragon's blood, maſtic and other gums. The inhabitants of this iſle 
make the beft ſweet meats in the world, and ſucceed wonderfully in preſervin 
citrons and oranges, and in making marmalade and perfumed paſtes, whic 
exceed thoſe of Genoa. The ſugar they make is extremely beautiful, and 
imells naturally of violets This indeed is ſaid to he the firſt place in the 
weſt, where that manufacture was ſet on Toot, and from thence was carried 
to the Brafils in America. The Portugueſe not finding it ſo profitable as 
at firſt, have pulled the teſt part of their ſugar-canes, and planted 
vineyards ua their ſtead, which produce ſeveral ſorts of excellent wine, pu 
ticularly that which bears the name of the iſland, Malmſey, and tent; of all 
which the inhabitants make and ſell prodigious quantities. No leſs than 
20,000 hagſheads of Madeira it is ſaid, are yearly exported, the greateſt part 
to the Welt Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes ; the Madeira wine not only en- 
I elimate better than any other, but even 1 improved when 
expoſed to the ſua in barrels after the bung is taken out. It is ſaid no vene- 
mous animal can live here. Of the two other iſlands, one is called Porto 
Santo, which lies at a ſmall diſtance from Madeira, is about eight miles in 
compaſs, and extremely fertile. It has very harbours, where ſhips may 
nde with < againſt all winds, except the fouth weſt ; and is 
by Indiamen outward and homeward bound. The ether iſland is an incon- 
kderahle barren roek, 
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AZORES. Leaving the Madeiras, with which we cloſe the account of 
Afriea, we continue our courſe weſtward through this immenſe ocean, which 
brings us to the Azores, or as they are called the Weftern Iſlands, that are 
ſituated between 25 and 32 deg. weſt long. and between 37 and 40 north 
lat. goo miles weſt of Portugal, and as many eaſt of Newfoundland, lying al. 
moſt in the mid-way between Europe and America, They are nine in 
number, and are named Santa Maria, St. Miguel or St. Michael, Tercera, 
St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corry. They were diſcover. 
ed in the middle of the fifteenth century by Joſhua Vander Berg, a merchant 
of Bruges in Flanders, who, in a voyage to Liſbon, was, by ſtreſs of weather 
driven to theſe iſlands, which he found deftitute of inhabitants, and called 
them the Flemiſh iſlands. On his arrival at Liſbon he boaſted af this dif. 
covery, on which the Portugueſe fet ſail immediately, and took poſſeſſion of 
them, and to whom they all belong, and were called in general the Azores, 
from the great number of hawks and falcons found among them. All theſe 
iſlands enjoy a very clear and ferene ſky, with a ſalubrious air; but are ex- 
poled to violent earthquakes, from which they have frequently ſuffered : 
and alſo by the inundations of ſurrounding waves. They are however ex- 
tremely fertile in corn, wine, and a variety of fruits, alſo cattle, fowl, and fiſh. 
It is ſaid, that no poiſonous br noxious animal breeds on the Azores, and that 
if carried thither, they will expire in a few hours. 

St. Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in circumference, 
and containing 50, co inhabitants, was twice invaded and plundered by the 
Engliſh in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Tercera is the moſt important of 
the: iſlands, on account of its harbour, which is ſpacious, and has good 
anchorage, but is expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt winds. Its capital town, Angra, 
contains a cathedral and five churches, and is the reſidence of the governor 
of theſe iſlands, as well as of the biſhop. | 
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ITS DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST. 


E are now to treat of a country of vaſt extent and fertility, and 
which, though little cultivated by the hand of art, owes in many 
reſpects more to that of nature than any other diviſion of the globe. The 
particular circumſtances of this country .require that we ſhould in ſome 
meaſure vary our plan, and before deſcribing its preſent ſtate, afford ſuch 
information with regard to its diſcovery, as is moſt neceſſary for ſatisfying our 
readers. a 
Towards the cloſe of the 15th century, Venice and Genoa were the only 
powers in Europe who owed their ſupport to commerce. - An interference 
of intereſts inſpired a mutual rivalſhip ; but in traffic Venice was wuch 
ſuperior. She engroſſed the whole commerce of India, then, and indeed 
always, the moſt valuable in the world; but hitherto entirely 1 
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through the inland parts of Afia ; or by the way of Egypt ane the Red 
ſea. In this ftate 12 A — of — whoſe know- 
ledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained, was much ſuperior 
to the general notions of the age in which he lived, conceived a project of 
failing to the Indies by a bold and unknown route, and of opening to his 
country a new ſource of opulence and power. But this propoſal of failing 
weſtward to the Indies was rejected by the Genoeſe as chimenical, and the 
principles on which it was founded were condemned as abſurd. Stung with 
diſappointment and indignation, Columbus retired from his country, laid 
his 1 before the court of France, where his reception was ſtill more mor- 
tifying, and where, according to the practice of that people, he was laughed 
at and ridiculed. Henry VII. of England was his next reſort z but the 
cautious politics of that prince were the moſt oppoſite imaginable to a t 
but uncertain deſign. In Portugal, where the ſpirit of adventure and dif- 
covery about this time began to operate, he had reaſon to Expect better ſuc- 
ceſs. But the Portugueſe contented themſelves with creeping along the 
coaſt of Africa, and difcovering one cape after another; they had no notion 
of venturing boldly into the open ſea, and of riſquing the whole at once. 
Such repeated diſappointments would have broken the ſpirit of any man but 
Columbus. The expedition required expence, and he had nothing to de- 
fray it. His mind, however, ſtill remained firm; he became the more en- 
amoured of his defign, the more difficulty he found in accompliſhing it, and 
he was inſpired with that noble enthuſiaſm which always animates an adven- 
turous and original genius. Spain was now his only reſource, and there, 
after eight years attendance, he ſucceeded, and chiefly through the intereſt 
of queen Iſabella. Columbus now ſet fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three 
ſhips, upon the moſt adventurous attempt ever undertaken by man, and in 
the fate of which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. * In this 
"——_ he had a thouſand difficulties to contend with ; the moſt ſtriking 
was the variation of the compaſs, then firſt obſerved, and which feemed to 
threaten that the laws of nature were altered to an unknown ocean, and that 
the only guide he had left was ready to forſake him. His ſailors, always 
diſcontented, now broke out into open mutiny, threatening to throw him 
overboard, and inſiſted on their return. But the firmneſs of the commander, 
and much more the diſcovery of land, after a voyage of 33 days, put an 
end to the commotion. Columbus firſt landed on one of the Bahama iſlands, 
but there, to his ſurpriſe and ſorrow, diſcovered, from the poverty of the in- 
habitants, that theſe could not be the Indies he was in queſt of. In ſteeri 
ſouthward, however, he found the iſland called Hiſpaniola, abounding in 1 
the neceſſaries of life, inhabited by a humane and hoſpitable people, and what 
was of ftill greater conſequence, as it inſured his favourable reception at 
home, promiſing, from ſome ſamples he received, confiderable quantities of 

This iſland therefore he propoſed to make the centre of his diſcover- 
ies : and having left upon it a few of his companions, as the ground-work of a 
colony, returned to Spain to procure the neceſſary reinforcements. 

The court was then at Barcelona: Columbus travelled thitlier from Se- 
ville, amidſt the acclamations of the people, attended by ſome of the. inhabi- 
tants, the gold, the arms, utenſils, and ornaments of the country he had diſ- 
covered. This entry into Barcelona was a ſpecies of triumph more glonous 
than that of conquerors, more uncommon, and more innocent. In this 

he had acquired a general knowledge of all the iſlands in that great 
ſea which divides North and South America; but he had no idea that there 
was an ocean between him and China. The countries which * 
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d were tonfidered 28 2 part of India. Even after the error, which ware 
Won 


riſe to this opinion was detected, and the true pofition of the New 
was aſcertained, the name has remained, and the appellation of V Indies 
is given by all the people of Europe to the country, and that of [ndians to 
its inhabitants. Thus were the Weſt Indies diſcovered by ſeeking a paſſage 
to the Eaft ; and even after the diſcovery, ftill conceived to be a part of 
the caſter hemiſphere. The preſent ſucceſs of Columbus, his former dif. 
2 and the glory attending fo unexpected a diſcovery, rendered 
court of Spain as eager to forward his deſigns now, as it had been 
dilatory before. A. fleet of ſeventeen fail was immediately prepared; all 
the neceſſaries for conqueſt or diſcovery were embarked ; and 1500 men, 
among whom were ſeveral of high rank and fortune, prepared to accom- 
pany Columbus, now appointed governor with the moſt ample authority. 
t is impoſſible to determine whether the genius of this great man in firſt 
conceiving the idea of theſe diſcoveries, or his ſagacity in the executian of 
the plan he had conceived, moſt deſerve aur admiration. Inſtead of hurry- 
ing from ſea to fea, and from' one iſland to another, which, confidering the 


ordinary motives to action among mankind, was naturally to be expected, 


Columbus, with fuch a field before him, unable to turn on either hand with- 
out finding new objects of his curiofity and- his pride, determined rather to 
turn to the advantage of the court of Spain the diſcoveries he had already 
made, than to acquire for himſelf the unavailing applauſe of viſiting a 
number of unknown countries, from which he reaped ao other benefit 
but the pleafure of ſeeing them. With this view he made for Hiſpaniola, 
where he eſtabliſhed a colony, and erected forts in the moſt advantageous 
— for ſecuring the dependence of the natives. Having ſpent a con- 

erable time in this employment, and laboured for eftabliſhing this colony 
with as much zeal and aſſiduity as if his views had extended no farther, he 
next proceeded to aſcertain the 22 of his other diſcoveries, and to ex- 
amine what advantages were moſt likely to be derived from them. He had 
already touched at Cuba, which, from ſome ſpecimens, ſeemed a rich diſcovery 
but whether it was an iſland, or a part of ſome great continent, he was al- 
together uncertain. To aſcertain this point whe the-preliut object of his at- 
tention. In coaſting along the ſouthern ſhore of Cuba, Columbus was en- 
tangled in a multitude of Iſlands, of which he reckoned 160 in one day. 
Theſe iſlands, which were well inhabited, and abounding in all the neceffaries 
of life, gave him an opportunity of reſlecting on this fertility of nature where 
the world expected nothing but the barren ocean; he called them Jardin d 
la Reina, or the Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal benefactreſs, who 
was always uppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage Jamaica was diſ- 
covered. But to fo many difficulties was Columbus ed, on an unknown 
ſea, among rocks, ſhelves, and ſands, that he returned to Hifpaniola, without 
learning any thing more certain with regard to Cuba, the main object of thi, 


Buy the firſt ſucceſs of this great man, the public diffidence was turned into 

admiration ; but by a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs, their admiration dege- 

nerated into envy. His enemies in Spain ſet every fpring in motion againſt 

him; and there is no difficulty in finding fpecious grounds of accuſation a- 

gainſt ſuch as are employed in the execution of an extenfive and complicated 
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the part of a ſpy and informer, and who 
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ft was not without great difficulty that he was enabled to ſet aut on a third 
expedition, til more famous than any he had hitherto undertaken. He 
defigned to ſtand to the ſouthward of the Canaries until he came under the 
equinotial line, and then to proceed directly weſtward that he might diſcover 


what opening that might to India, or what new iſlands, or what con- 
tinent might reward his labour. In this navigation, after being long buried 


in a thick fog, and ſuffering numberleſs inconveniencies from the cxceſlive 


heats and rains between the tropics, they were at h favoured with a 
ſmart gale, and went before it ſeventeen days to the weltward. At the end 
of this time, a ſeaman ſaw land, which was an iſland on the coaſt of Guiana, 
now called Trinidad. Having paſſed this iſland, and two others which 
le in the mouth of the river Oronoco, the admiral was ſurpriſed with an 
appearance he had never ſeen before: this was the frightful tumult of the 
waves, occaſioned by a conflict between the tide of the ſea and the rapid cur« 
rent of the immenſe river Oronoco. But ſailing forward, he plainly diſcaver- 
ed that they were in freſh water ; and judging rightly that it was i 

any iſland ſhould ſuppiy fo vaſt a river, he began to ſuſpect he had diſcovered 


the continent ; but when he left the river, and found that the land continued 


on the weſtward for a great way, he was convinced of it. Satisfied with this 
diſcovery, he yielded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of his crew, and bore 
away for Hiſpaniola. In the courſe of this diſcovery, Columbus landed at 
ſeveral places, where in a friendly manner he traded with the inhabitants, and 
found gold and pearl in tolerable plenty. - . wo : 
About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery ſpread itſelf widely, and many ad- 
venturers all over Europe wiſhed to acquire the reputation of Calumbus with- 
out poſſeſſing his abilitiess The Portugueſe diſcovered Brafil, which makes 
at preſent the moſt valuable part of their poſſeſſious: Cabot, a native of Briſtol, 
diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſts, which formerly compoſed the Britiſh empire 
in North America: and Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant of Florence, ſailed to 
the ſouthern continent of America, aud, being a man of addreſs, had the honour 
of giving his name to half the But no one is now im on by the 
name; all the world knows that Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer. The 
being deprived of the honour of giving name to the new world, was one of 
the ſmalleſt mortifications to which this great man was compelled to ſubmit. 
For ſuch were the clamours of his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court 


o that, after diſcovering the continent, and making ſettlements in the 


of America, he was treated like a traitor, and carried over to E 
in irons. He enjoyed, however, the glory of rendering the one half of the 
world known to the other; a glory fo much the more precious, as it was un- 
tainted by cruelty or plunder, which disfigured all the exploits of thoſe who 
came after him, and accompliſhed the execution of his plan. He fully via- 
dicated himſelf at court, was reſtored to favour, and undertook. another voyage 
iu which he ſuffered great fatigues. ' He returned to Spain, and died at Val 
id, in 1506, in the ggth year of his age. The ſucceeding governors 
of Cuba and Hiſpaniola endeavoured to purchaſe the ſame — 
the blood of the natives, which Columbus had obtained by his good 
and humanity. Theſe iſlands contained mines of gold. The Indians only 
knew where they were fituated ; and the extreme avarice of the Spaniards, 


too furious to work by the gentle means of perſualiou,  burried them 
to acts of the mot ſhockiug violence and cruelty agaialt thoſe uabappy 
men, who, they believed, concealed from them part of their trealure. 
begun, they ſet no bounds to their fury + in a few 
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itants; and Cuba, that had about 600,000, Bartholomew de las 
Caſas, a witneſs of theſe barbarous depopulations, ſays, that the Y 
iards went out with their dogs to hunt after men. The unhappy fava- 
ges, almoſt naked and unarmed, her ny like deer into the thick of 
the foreſts, devoured by dogs, killed with gun ſhot, or ſurpriſed and burnt in 
their habitations. 
The Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the continent: from what 
they ſaw with their eyes, or learned by report, they conjectured that this 
of the new world would afford a ſtill more valuable conqueſt. 
| = BU Cortez is diſpatched from Cuba with 600 men, 18 horſes, aud 
a ſmall number of field pieces. With this inconſiderable force, he pro- 
poſes to ſubdue the moſt powerful ſtate on the continent of America ; this 
was the empire of Mexico : rich, powerful, and inhabited by millions 
of Indians, paſſionately fond of war, and then headed by Montezuma, 
whote fame in arms ſtruck terror in the neighbouring nations. Never 
hiſtory, to be true, was more improbable and romantic than that of this 
war. The empire of Mexico had ſubliſted for ages: its inhabitants, 
it is ſaid, were not rude and, barbarous ; every thing announced a poliſhed 
and intelligent people. They knew, like the Egyptians of old, whoſe 
wiſdom is ſtill admired in this particular, that the year conſiſted nearly of 
365 days. Their ſuperiority in military affairs was the obje& of admiration 
and terror over all the continent; and their government, founded on 
the ſure baſis of laws combined with religion, ſeemed to bid detiance 
to time itſelf. Mexico, the capital of the empire, fituated in the middle 
of a ſpacious lake, was the nobleſt monument of American induſtry : it 
communicated to the continent by immenſe cauſeways, which were 
carried through the lake. The city was admired for its buildings, 
all of ſtone, its ſquares, and market-places, the ſhops which glittered 
with — — and ſilver, and the ſumptuous palaces of Montezuma, lome erected 


on mns of jaſper, and containing whatever was moſt rare, curious, or at the 
uſeful. But all the grandeur of this empire could not defend it againſt the flatter 
a Spaniards. Cortez in his march, met with feeble oppoſition from the nations govert 
' along the coaſt of Mexico, who were terrified at their firſt appearance: the begin 
| warlike animals, on which the Spaniſh officers were mounted, the artificial more 
thunder which iſſued from their hands, the wooden caſtles which had wafted of th 
them over the ocean, ſlruck a panic into the natives, from which they did not and h 
recover until it was too late. Wherever the Spaniards marched they ſpared tinued 
no age or ſex, nothing ſacred or profane. At laſt the inhabitants of Tlaſcala, was f 
and ſome other ſtates on the coaſt, deſpairing of _ able to oppoſe them, countr 
entered into their alliance, and joined armies with thoſe terrible, and, as they which 
believed, invincible conquerors. Cortez, thus reinforced, marched onward to from 1 
Mexico; and, in his progreſs, diſcovers a volcano of ſulphur and falt-petre, a ne 
whence he could ſupply himſelf with powder. Montezuma heard of his pro- Covered 
without daring to oppoſe it. This ſovereign is reported by the boaſting condud 
paniards, to have commanded thirty vaſſals, of whom each could appear at little k 
the head of 100,000 combatants, armed with bows and arrows, and yet he dares the des 
not reſiſt a handful of Spaniards aided by a few Americans, whoſe allegiance led fro 
would be ſhaken by the firſt reverſe of fortune. Such was the difference be- had ag 
tween the inhabitants of the two worlds, and the fame of the Spaniſh victorics, 
which always marched before them. | 
By ſending a rich preſent of gold, which only whetted the Spaniſh avarice, 
Montezuma che approach of the enemy. No oppoſition is made to 
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their entry into his capital. A palace is ſet apart for Cortez and his compani- 
ons, who are treated as the maſters of the new world. He had good 
reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the affected politeneſs of this emperor, under which 
he ſuſpected ſome plot for his deſtruction to be concealed ; but he had no 
ence for violence ; Montezuma loaded him with kindneſs, and with gold 
in greater quantities than he demanded, and his palace was ſurrounded with art- 
illery, the moſt frightful of all engines to the Americans. At laſt a circum. 
{tance fell out which afforded Cortez a pretext for beginning hoſtilities. In 
order to ſecure a communication by ſea to receive the neceſſary reinforcements, 
he had eretcted a fort, and left a ſmall garriſon behind him at Vera Cruz, 
which has fince become an wm of commerce between Europe and 
America. ble underſtood that the Americans in the neighbourbood had at- 
tacked this garriſon in his abſence, and that a Spaniard was killed ia the ac- 
tion; that Montezuma himſelf was privy to this violence, and had iſſued 
orders that the head of the ſlain Spaniard ſhould be carried through his pro- 
vinces, to deftroy a belief, which then prevailed among them, that the Euro- 
were immortal. Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went in per- 
ſun to the emperor, attended by a few of his moit experienced officers. 
Montezuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely ready to 
believe him, though, at the ſame time, he alledged that the Spaniards in 
general would never be perſuaded of it, unleſs he returned along with them to 
their reſidence, which would remove all jealouſy between the two- nations. 
The ſucceſs of this interview ſhewed the ſuperiority of the European addreſs. 
A powerful monarch, in the middle of his own palace, and ſurrounded 
by his guards, gave himſelf up a priſoner, to be diſpoſed of according 
to the inclination of a few gentlemen who came to demand him. Cortez 
had now got into his hands an engine by which every thing might be 
accompliſhed. The Americans had the higheſt reſpect, or rather a ſuper- 
ſtitious veneration for their emperor. Cortez, therefore, by keeping him in 
his power, allowing him to enjoy every mark gf royalty but his freedom, and, 
at the ſame time, from a thorough knowledge of his character, being able to 
fatter all his taftes and paſſions, maintained the eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico, by 
governing its prince. Did the Mexicane, grown familiar with the Spaniards, 
begin to abate of their reſpect; Montezuma was the firſt to teach them 
more politeneſs. Was there a tumult excited through the cruelty or avarice 
of the Spaniards; Montezuma aſcended the battlements of his priſon, 
and harangued his Mexicans into order and ſubmiſſion. This farce con- 
linued a = while ; but on one of theſe occafions, when Montezuma 
was hametully diſgracing his character by juſtifying the enemies of his 
country, a ſtone, from an unknown hand, ſtruck him on the temple, 
which in a few days occaſioned his death. The Mexicans, naw delivered 
from this emperor, who co-operated ſo ſtrongly with the Spaniards, ele& 
a new prince, the famous Guatimozin, who from the beginning diſ- 
covered an im animoſity againſt the Spaniſh name. Under his 
conduct the unhappy Mexicans ruſhed againſt thoſe very men, whom a 
little before had offered to worſhip. The Spaniards, however, 
the dexterous t of Cortez, were too firmly ettabliſhed to be 


led from Mexico. The immenſe tribute which the grandees of this country 
had agreed to pay to the crown of Spain, amounted to 600,000 marks of 
pure gold, beſides an amazing quantity of precious ftones, a fifth part of 
which, diſtributed among his ſoldiers, ſtimulated their avarice and their 
courage, and made them willing to 2 rather than part with fo precious a 


mw AMERICA 
booty. The Mexicans, however, made no ſmall efforts for i = 
but ali their valour, and defpair itſelf, gave way before what they called the 
Spaniſh thunder. Guatimozin and the empreſs were taken priſoners. This 
was the prince who, when he lay ſtretched on burning coals, by order of one 
af the receivers of the king of Spain's exchequer, who inflicted the torture to 
make him diſcover into what part of the lake he had thrown his riches, ſaid 
to his high prieſt, condemned to the fame puniſhment, and who loudly ex. 
preſſed his ſenſe of the pains that he endured, & Do you take me to 
% lie on a bed of roſes?” The high prieſt remained filent, and died in 
an act of obedience to his ſovereign. Cortez, by getting a ſecond em. 
peror into his hands, made a complete conqueſt of Mexico; with which the 
Caſtille D'Or, Darien, and other provinces, fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards. 

While Cortez and his ſoldiers were employed in reducing Mexico, they 
got intelligence of another great empire, ſituated towards the equinoctial line 
and the tropic of Capricorn, which was faid to abound in gold and filver, and 
precious ſtones, and to be governed dy a prince more magnificent than Mon. 
tenuma. This was the empire of Peru, which extended in length near 30 
degrees, and was the only other country in America, which deſerved the 
name of a civilized kingdom. Whether it happened, that the Spaniſh govern. 
ment had not received certain intelligence concerning Peru, or that, being 
engaged in a multiplicity of other concerns, they did not chuſe to adventure 
on new enterprizes ; certain it is, that this extenſive country, more important 
than Mexico itſelf, was reduced by the endeavours, and at the expence, of 
three private perſons. The names of theſe were, Frances Pizarro, Almagro, 
and Lucques, a prieſt, but a man of confiderable fortune. The two former 
were natives of Panama, men of doubtful birth and of low education. 
Pizarro, the foul of the enterprize, could neither read nor write, They ſail- 
ed over into Spain, and without difficulty obtained a grant of what they ſhould 
conquer. Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 60 
horſe, and twelve ſmall pieces of cannon, drawn by ſlaves from the conquered 
countries. If we reflect that the Peruvians naturally entertained the ſame 
prejudices with the Mexicans, in favour of the Spaniſh nation, and were 
beſide, of a character ſtill more foft and unwarlike, it need not ſurpriſe us 
after what has been ſaid of the conqueſt of Mexico, that with this incon- 
fiderable force, Pizarro ſhould make a deep impreſſion on the Peruvian em- 
pire. There were particular circumſtances likewiſe which conſpired te 
aſſiſt him, and which, as they diſcover fomewhat- of the hiſtory, religion, 
and ftate of the human mind in this immenſe continent, it may not be improper 
to relate. DN 

Mango Capac was the founder of the Peruvian empire. He was one 
of thoſe uncommon men, who, calm and diſpaſſionate themſelves, can 
obſerve the paſſions of their fellow- creatures, and turn them to their own 
profit or glory. He obſerved that the people of Peru were naturally ſu- 
perſtitious, and had a particular veneration for the fun. He pretended. 
therefore to be deſcended from that luminary, whoſe worfhip he was ſent 
to eſtabliſh, and whoſe authogty he was entitled to bear. By this ſtory, 
romantic as it appears, he eaſily deceived a. credulous people and brought 
a large extent of territory under his juriſdiction: a larger ſtill he ſubducd 
by bis arms; but both the force and the deceit he employed for the molt 
laudable purpoſes. He united and civilized the diſtreſſed barbarous peo- 
ple ; he bent them to laws and arms; he ſoftened them by the inſtitution 
of. a benevolent religion; ig. ſhort, there was no part of America, where 
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agriculture, and the arts were fo aſſiduouſly cultivated, and where the peo- 


ple were of ſo mild and ingenuous manners. A. race of princes ſucceeded 
Mango, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Yncas, and revered by the people as 
deſcendents of their great God the Sun. The twelfth of theſe was now 
on the throne, and named Atabalipa. His father, Guaina Capac, had 
conquered the province of Quito, which now makes a of Spaniſh 
Peru. To ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion, he had married the daughter of 
the natural prince of that country, and of this marriage was ſprung Atabalipa. 
His elder brother, named Hueſcar, of a different mother, had claimed the 
ſucceſſion to the whole of his father's dominions, not exceptmg Quito, which 
devolved on the younger by a double connection. A civil war had been 
kindled on this account, which, after various turns of fortune, and greatly 
weakening the kingdom, ended in favour of Atabalipa, who detained Huel- 
car, as a priſoner, in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of the Peruvian em- 
pire. In this feeble and disjointed ſtate was the kingdom of Peru, when 
Pizarro advanced to it. The ominous predictions of religion too, as in 


- molt other caſes, joined their force to human calamities. Prophecies were 


recorded, dreams were recollected. which foretold the ſubjection of the em- 
pire, by unknown perſons, whoſe defcription exactly correſponded to the 
appearance of the Spaniards. In theſe circumſtances, Atabalipa, inſtead of 
oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet himfelf to procure their favour. Pizarro, how- 
ever, whoſe temper partook of the meanneſs of his education, had no con- 
ception of dealing gently with thoſe he called Barbanans, but who, how- 
ever, though leſs acquainted with the cruel art of dettroying their fellow- 
creatures, were more crvihzed than himſelf, While he was engaged in con- 
ference, therefore, with Atabalipa, his men, as they had been previouſly in- 
ſtructed, furiouſly attacked the guards of that prince, and having butchered 
5000 of them, as they were prefimg forward, without regard to their par- 
ticular ſafety, to defend the facred perſon of their monarch, feized Atabalipa 
himſelf, whom they carried off to the Spaniſh quarters. Pizarro, with the 
ſovereign in his hands, might already be deemed the maſter of Peru; for the 
inhabitants of this country were as ſtrongly attached to their emperor, as 
were the Mexicans. Atabalipa was not long in their hands before he be- 
gan to treat of his ranſom. On this occaſion the ancient ornaments, amaſ- 

by a long line of magnificent kings, the hallowed treafures of the moſt 
magnificent temples were brought out to fave him, who was the ſupport of 
the kingdom, and of the religion. While Pizarro was engaged in this ne- 
gociation, by which he propoſed, without releaſing the emperor, to get into 
lis poſſeſſion an immenſe quantity of his beloved gold, the arrival of Al- 
magro cauſed ſome embarraſſment in his affairs. The frieadthip, or rather 
the external ſhew of friendſhip, between theſe men, was ſolely founded on the 
principle of avarice, and a bold enterprizing ſpirit, to which nothing appear- 
ed too dangerous, that might gratify their ruling paſſion. When their in- 
tereſts, therefore, happened to interfere, it was not to be thought that any 
meaſures could he kept between them. Pizarro expected to enjoy the moſt 
confiderable ſhare of the treaſure, ariſing from the emperor's ranſom, be- 
cauſe he had the chief hand in 2 it. Almagro. inſiſted on being 
upon an equal footing ; and at length, left the common cauſe might ſuffer 
by any rupture between them, this diſpoſition was agreed to: the ranſom 
is paid in without delay, a ſum exceeding their conception, but not capable 
to gratify their avarice. It exceeded 1,500,000. ſterling, and conſidering 
the value of money at that time, was prodigious ; on the dividend, after de- 
ducting a fifth for the king of * ey API 
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ders and officers, each private ſoldier had above 2000l. Engliſh money. 
With ſuch fortunes it was not to be expected that a mercenary army 
would incline to be ſubjected to the rigours of military diſcipline. They 
inſiſted on being diſbanded, that they might enjoy the fruits of their labour 
in quiet. Pizarro complied with this demand, ſenſible that avarice would 
Rill detain a number in his army, and that thoſe who returned with ſuch 
magnificent fortunes, would induce new adventurers to purſue the fame 

for acquiring gold. Theſe wiſe reflections were abundantly verified; it 
was impoſſible to ſend out better recruiting officers, than thoſe who had 
themſelves ſo much profited by the field; new ſoldiers conſtantly arrived, 
and the American armies never wanted reinforcements. 

This immenſe ranſom was only a farther reaſon for detaining Atabalipa 
in confinement, until they diſcovered whether he had another treaſure to 
gratify their avarice. But whether they believed he had no more to give, 
and were unwilling to employ their troops in guarding a prince, from whom 
they expected no farther advantage, or that Pizarro had conceived an aver- 


ſion againſt the Peruvian emperor, on account of ſome inſtances of craft and 


policy which he obſerved in his character, and which he conceived might 
prove dangerous to his affairs, it is certain, that, by his command, Atabalipa 
was put to death. To juſtify this cruel proceeding, a ſham charge was 
exhibited againft the unhappy prince, in which he was accuſed of idolatry, 
of having many concubines, and other circumſtances of equal impertinence. 
The only juſt ground of accuſation againſt him was, that his brother Hueſ- 
car had been put to death by his command; and even this was confiderably 
palliated, becauſe Hueſcar had been plotting his deſtruction, that he might 
eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne. Upon the death of the Ynca, a number of 
candidates appeared for the throne. 'The principal nobility ſet up the 
full brother of Hueſcar; Pizarro ſet up a ſon of Atabalipa ; and two 
nerals of the Peruvians endeavoured to eftabliſh themſelves by the aſ- 
ance of the army. Theſe diſtractions, which in another empire would 
have been extremely hurtful, and even here at another time, were at 
preſent rather advan us to the Peruvian affairs. The candidates 
fought againſt one another; their battles accuſtomed the harmleſs people to 
blood; 7 and ſuch is the preference of a ſpirit of any kind raiſed in a nation to 
a total „ that in the courſe of thoſe quarrels among themſelves, the 
inhabitants of Peru aſſumed ſome courage againſt the Spaniards, whom they 
regarded as the ultimate cauſe of all their calamities. The loſſes which the 
Spaniards met with in theſe quarrels, though inconſiderable in themſelves, 
were rendered dangerous by leſſening the opinion of their invincibility, 
which they were careful to preſerve among the inhabitants of the new world. 
This confideration engaged Pizarro to conclude a truce : and this interval he 
employed in laying the adenine of the famous city Lima, and in ſettlin 
the Spaniards in the country. But as ſoon as a favourable opportunity of- 
. fered, he renewed the war againſt the Indians, and after many difficultics, 
made himſelf maſter of Cuſco, the capital of the empire. While he was en- 
ged in theſe conqueſts, new grants and ſupplies arrived from Spain. 
izarro obtained 200 es along the ſea-coaſt, to the ſouthward of what 
had been before granted, and Almagro 200 leagues to the ſouthward of 
| Pizarro's government. This diviſion occaſioned a warm diſpute between 
them, each reckoning Cuſco within his own diſtrict. But the dexterity of 
Pizarro bro about a reconciliation. He perſuaded his rival, that the 
country which really belonged to him, lay to the ſouthward of Cuſco, and 
that it was no way inferior in riches, and might be as . 
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Peru. He offered him his aſſiſtance in the expedition, the ſucceſs of which 
he did not even call in queſtion. 

Almagro, that he might have the honour of ſubduing a kingdom for 
himſelf, liſtened to his advice; and joining as many of Pizarro's troops to 
his own as he judged neceflary, penetrated with great danger and dif- 
ficulty into Chili; loſing many of his own men as he paſſed over mountains 
of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow, He reduced, how- 
ever, a very conſiderable part of this country. But the Peruvians were 
now become too much acquainted with war, not to take advantage of the 
diviſion of the Spaniſh troops. They made an effort tor regaining their 
capital, in which, Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and ro removed at a 
diſtance, they were weil nigh ſucceſsful. The latter, however, no ſooner 
got notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than, relinquiſhing all views of diſtant 
conqueſts, he returned to ſecure the grand objects of their former labours. 
He faiſed the ſiege with infinite laughter of the aſſailants ; but, having 
obtained poſſeſſion of the city, he was unwilling to give it up to Pizarro, 
who now approached with an army, and knew of no other enemy but 
the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long and bloody ſtruggle be- 
tween them, in which the turns of fortune were various, and the reſent- 
ment fierce on both fides, becauſe the fate of the vanquiſhed was certain 
death, This was the lot of Almagro, who, in an advanced age, fell a 
victim to the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dangers and triumphs be had 
long ſhared, and with whom, from the beginning of the enterprize, he had 
been ultimately connected. During the courſe of this civil war, many 
Peruvians ſerved in the Spaniſh armies, and learned, from the practice of 
Chriſtians, to butcher one another. That blinded nation, however, at 
length opened their eyes, and took a very remarkable reſolution. They 


| ſaw the ferocity ſof the Europeans, their unextinguiſhable reſentment and 


avarice, and they conjectured that theſe paſſions would never permit their 
conteſts to ſublide. Let us retire, ſaid they, from among them, let us fly 
to our mountains; they will ſpeedily deſtroy one another, and then we may 
return in peace to our — habitat ious. This reſolution was inſtantly put 
in practice; the Peruvians diſperſed, and left the Spaniards in their capital. 
Had the force on each fide been exactly equal, this fingular policy of the 
natives of Peru might have been attended with ſucceſs. But the victory of 
Pizarro put an end to Almagro's life, and to the hopes of the Peruvians, who 
have never fince ventured to make head againſt the Spaniards. 

Pizarro, now ſole maſter of the field, and of the richeſt empire in the world, 


was ſtill urged on, by his ambition, to undertake new —_— The 


ſouthern couutries of America, into which he had ſome time before diſpatch- 
ed Almagro, offered the richeſt conqueſt. Towards this quarter the moun- 
tains of Potoſi, compoſed of entire filver, had been diſcovered, the ſhell of 
which only remains at preſent. He therefore followed the track of Alma- 
gro into Chili, and reduced another part of that country. | Orellana, one 
of his commanders, paſſed the Andes, and failed down to the mouth of the 
river of Amazons: an immenſe navigation, which diſcovered a rich and de- 
lightful country, but as it is moſtly fat, and therefore not abounding, in mi- 
nerals the Spaniards then, and ever ſince, neglected it. Pizarro meeting 
with repeated ſucceſs, and having no ſuperior to control, no rival to keep 
him within bounds, now gave looſe reins to the natural ferocity of his temper, 
and behaved with the bal tyranny and cruelty againit all who had not cou · 


curred in his deſigns. This conduct raiſed a conſpiracy againſt him, to which 


he fell a ſacrifice in his own palace, and in the city of Lima, which he him- 


ſelf had founded. The partiſans of old Almagro, now declared bis oe 
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the ſame name their viceroy. But the greater part of the nation, though 
extremely well ſatisfied with the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with this 
declaration. They waited the orders of the emperor Charles V. then king 
of Spain, who ſent over Vaca di Caſtro to be their governor. This man, by 
his integrity and wiſdom, was admirably well fitted to heal the wounds of 
the colony, and to place every thing on the moſt advantageous footing, both 
for it and for the mother country. By his prudent management, the mines 


of La Plata and Potoſi, which were formerly a matter of private plunder, be- 


eame an object of public utility to the court of Spain. The parties were 
ſilenced or cruſhed; young Almagro, who would hearken to no terms of 
accommodation, was put to death ; and a tranquillity, fince the arrival of 
the Spaniards unknown, was reſtored to Peru. It ſeems, however, that 
Caſtro had not been ſufficiently ſkilled in gaining the favour of the Spaniſh 
miniſtry, by proper bribes or promiſes, which a miniſtry would always expect 
from the governor of ſo rich a country. By their advice, a council was ſent 
over to control Caſtro, and the colony was again unſettled. The parties 
but juſt extinguiſhed, begari to blaze anew ; and Gonzalo, the brother of 
the famous Pizarro, ſet himſelf at the head of his brother's partiſans, with 
whom many new malcontents had united. It was now no longer a diſpute 
between governors about the bounds of their juriſdiction. Gonzalo Pizarro 
only paid a nominal ſubmiſſion to the king. He ftrengthened daily, and 
even went ſo far as to behead a governur, who was ſent over to curb him. 
He gained the confidence of the admiral of the Spaniſh fleet in the South 
Seas, by whoſe means he propoſed to hinder the landing of any troops 
from Spain, and he had a view of uniting the inhabitants of Mexico in his 
revolt. 

Such was the ſitugtion of affairs, when the court of Spain, ſenſible of 
their miſtake in not ſending into America men whoſe character and virtue on- 
ly, and not importunity and cabal, pleaded in their behalf, diſpatched, with 
unlimited powers, Peter de la Gaſga, a man differing only from Caſtro by 
being of a more mild and inſinuating behaviour, but with the ſame love of 
juſtice, the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, and the ſame difintereſted ſpirit. All 
thoſe who had not joined in Pizarro's revolt, flocked under his ſtandard ; 
many of his friends, charmed with the behaviour of Gaſga, forſook their 
old connections: the admiral was gained over by infinuation to return to 
his duty ; and Pizarro himſelf was offered a full indemaity, provided he 
ſhould return to the allegiance of the Spaniſh crown. But ſo intoxicating 
are the ideas of royalty, that Pizarro was inclined to run every hazard, 
rather than ſubmit to any officer of Spain. With thoſe of his partizans, 
therefore, who ſtill continued to adhere to his intereſt he determined to 
venture a battle, in which he was conquered and taken priſoner. His ex- 
ecution followed ſoon after; and thus the brother of him, who conquered 
Peru for the crown of Spain, fell a ſacrifice for the ſecurity of the Spaniſb 
dominion over that country. a 

The conqueſt of the great empires of Mexico and Peru, is the only part 
of the American hiſtory, which deſerves to be treated under the preſent 
head. What relates to the reduction of the other parts of the continent 
or of the iſlands, if it contains either inſtruction or entertainment, ſhall be 
handled under theſe particular countries. We now proceed to treat of the 


manners, government, religion, and whatever compoſes the character of 


the natives of America ; and as theſe are extremely ſimilar all over this part 
of the globe, we ſhall ſpeak of them in general, in order to ſave continual 


re- 
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repetitions, noticing at the fame time, when we enter upon the deſcription of 
the (ms countries, whatever is peculiar or remarkable in the inhabi- 
tants . 


Of the Original inhabitants of AMERICA. 


%: 


HE diſcovery of America has not only ped a new ſource of 
wealth to the buſy and commercial part of Europe, but an exten- 


five field of ſpeculation to the philoſopher, who would trace the character 
of man under various degrees of refinement, and obſerve the movements 
ef the human heart, or the operations of the human underftanding, when 
untutored by ſcience or untainted by corruption. 80 ftriking ſeemed 
the ww between the inhabitants of Europe, and the natives of Ame- 
rica, that ſome "ſpeculative men have ventured to affirm, that it is impoſ- 
fible they ſhoald be of the fame ſpecies, or derived from one common 
ſource. This concluſion, however, is extremely ill founded. The cha- 
rafters of mankind may be infinitely varied according to the different de- 
grees of improvement at which they are arrived, the manner in which 
they acquire the neceſſaries of life, the force of cuſtom and habit, and a mul- 
tiplicity of other circumſtances too particular to be mentioned, and too va- 
rious to be reduced under any general head. But the great outlines of hu- 
manity -are to be diſcovered among them all, notwithſtanding the various 
ſhades which characteriſe nations, and diſtinguiſh them from 2 other. 
When the thirſt of gold carried the inhabitants of Europe beyond the 
Atlantic, they found the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in what 
they reckoned barbarity, but which, however, was a ſtate of honeſt indepen- 
dence, and noble ſimplicity. Except the inhabitants of the great empires 
of Peru and Mexico, who, comparatively ſpeaking, were refined nations, the 
natives of America were unacquainted with almoſt every European art ; even 
agriculture itſelf, the moſt uſeful of them all, was bardly known, or cultivat- 
ed very ſparingly. The only method an which they depended for acquiring 
the ek us 01 life, was by hunting the wild animals, which their mountains 
and foreſts ſupplied in great abundance. This exerciſe, which among them 
is a moſt ſerious occupation, gives a ſtrength and ag'lity to their limbs, un- 
known among other natious. The ſame cauſe, perhaps, renders their bodies, 
in general, where the rays of the ſun are not too violent, uncommonly ſtraight 
and well proportioned. Their muſcles are firm and flrong ; their bodies 
and heads flattiſh, which is the effect of art; their features are regular, but 
their countenances fierce, their hair long, black, lank, and as ſtrong as that 
of a horſe. The colour of their ſkin is a reddiſh brown, admired among them 
and heightened by the conſtant uſe of bears fat and paint. The character 
of the Fodians is altogether founded upon their circumſtances and way of 


life. A people who are conſtantly employed in procuring the means of a 
precarious ſubbſtence, who live by hunting the wild animals, and who are 
generally engaged in war with their neighbours, cannot be ſuppoſed to en- 
joy much gaiety of temper, or high flow of ſpirits. The Indians therefore 
are, in general, grave even to ſadneſs ; they have nothing of that giddy vi- 
vacity peculiar to ſome nations in Europe, and they deſpiſe it. — 
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haviour to thoſe about them is regular, modeſt, and reſpectful. Ignorant of 
the arts of amuſement, of which that of ſaying trifles agreeably, is one of 
the moſt conſiderable, they never ſpeak, but when they have ſomething im- 
portant to obſerve ; and all their actions, words, and even looks, are attend- 
ed with ſome meaning. This is extremely natural to men who are almoſt 
continually engaged in purſuits, which to them are of the higheſt importance, 
Their ſubſiſtence depends entirely on what they procure with their hands; 
and their lives, their honour, and every thing dear to them, may be loſt by 
the ſmalleſt inattention to the deſigns of their enemies. As they have no 
particular object to attach them to one place rather than another, they fly 
wherever they expect to find the neceſſaries of life in greateſt abundance, 
Cities, which are the effects of agriculture and arts, they have none. The 
different tribes or nations are for the ſame reaſon extremely ſmall, when com- 
pared with civilized ſocieties, in which induſtry, arts, agriculture, and com- 
merce, have united a vaſt number of individuals, whom a complicated luxury 
renders uſeful to one another. The ſmall tribes live at an immenſe diſtance ; 
they are ſeparated by a deſert frontier, and hid in the bofom of impenetrable 
and almoſt boundleſs foreſts. 

There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies of government, 
which over the whole continent of America prevails with very little va- 
riation ; becauſe over the whole 'of this continent the manners and way 
of life are nearly ſimilar and uniform. Without arts, riches, or luxury, 
the great inſtruments of ſubjection in poliſhed ſocieties, an American has 
no method by which he can render himſelf confiderable among his com- 

ions, but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body or mind. 
But as nature has not been very laviſh in her perſonal diſtinctions, where all 
enjoy the ſame education, all are pretty much equal, and will defire to remain 
ſo. Liberty therefore is the prevailing rm of the Americans, and their 
government, under the influence of this ſentiment, is better ſecured than by 
the wiſeſ political regulations. They are very far, however, from deſpiſing 
all ſorts of authority; they are attentive to the voice of wiſdom, which 
experience has conferred on the aged, and they enliſt under the banners of 
the chief, in whoſe valour and military addreſs they have learned to repoſe 
their confidence. In every ſociety therefore there is to be conſidered the 
power of the chief and of the elders: and according as the government in- 
clines more to the one or to the other, it may be regarded as monatchical, 
or as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. Among thoſe tribes which are moſt engaged 
in war, the power of the chief is naturally predominant, becauſe the idea of 
having a military leader, was the firſt ſource of his ſuperiority, and the con- 
tinual exigencies of the ſtate requiring ſuch a leader, will continue to ſup- 
port and even to enhance it. 1s power, however, is rather perſnafive than 
coercive : he is reverenc:d as a father, rather than feared as a monarch. He 
has no guards, no priſons, no officers of juſtice, and one a& of ill-judged 
violence would put him from the throne. The elders, in the other — of 
overnment, which may be conſidered as an ariſtocracy, have no more power. 
75 ſome tribes indeed there are a kind of hereditary nobility, whoſe influence 
being conſtantly augmented by time, is more, confiderable. But this ſource 
of power, which depends chiefly on the infagination, by which we annex to 
the merit of our contemporaries, that of their forefathers, is too refined to 
be very common ay the natives of America. In moſt countries therefore 
age alone is ſufficient for acquiring reſpect, influence, and authority. It is 
age which teaches experience, and experience is the only ſource of knowledge 
among 


among A barbarous people. Among thoſe perſons buſineſs is conducted with 
the utmoſt ſunplicity, and which may recall to thoſe who are acquainted with 
antiquity a picture of the moſt early ages. The heads of families meet to- 

her in a houſe or cabin, appointed for the purpoſe. Here the bulineſs 
is diſcuſſed, and here thoſe of the nation, diſtinguiſhed for their eloquence or 
wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſplaying thoſe talents. Their orators, like 
thoſe of Homer, expreſs themſelves in a bold figurative ſtyle, ſtronger than 
refined, or rather foftened nations can well bear, and with geſtures equall 
violent, but often extremely natural and expreſſive. When the buſineſs is 
over, and they happen to be well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon 
the occaſion, of which almoſt the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is ac- 
companied with a ſong, in which the real, or fabulous exploits of their fore- 
fathers are celebrated. They have dances too, though, like thoſe of the 
Greeks and Romans, chiefly of the military kind, and their muſic and danc- 
ing accompanies every feaſt. 

It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcattered as they 
are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, meet in their excurſions after 
prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, which ſeldom is the eaſe 
they behave in the molt friendly and courteous manner. But if they hap- 
pen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there has been no previous intercourſe be- 
tween them, all who are not friends being deemed enemies, they fight with 
the molt ſavage fury. 

War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men; as to 
every other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it is left 
to the women. Their moſt common motive for entering into a war, when 
it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference, is either to 
revenge themſelves for the death of ſome loſt friend, or to acquire pri- 
ſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt into 
their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome private adven- 
turers, or at the inftance of the whole community. In the latter caſe, all 
the young men, who are diſpoſed to go out to battle, for no one is com- 
pelled contrary to his inclination, give a bit of wood to the chief, as 
a token of their deſign to accompany him. For every thing among theſe 
people is tranſacted with a t deal of ceremony and many forms. The 
chief, who is to conduct them, faſts ſeveral days, during which he con- 
verſes with no one, and is particularly careful to obſerve his dreams, 
which the preſumption natural to ſavages, generally renders as favourable 
as he could defire. A variety of other ſuperſtitions and ceremonies are 
obſerved. One of the moſt hideous is ſetting the war-kettle on the fire, 
as an emblem that they are going out to devour their enemies, which among 
ſome nations muſt formerly have been the cafe, fince they {till continue 
to expreſs it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem ſignificant of the ancient 
uſage. Then they diſpatch a porcelane, or large ſhell, to their allies, 
inviting them to come along, and drink the blood of their enemies. For 
with the Americans, as with the Greeks of old, 

« A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
« But with one love, with one reſentment glows.” 
They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only adopt their enmities, 
but have their reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch with themſelves. And 
indeed no people carry their friendſhips, or their reſentments, ſo far as they 
do : and this is what ſhould be expected from their peculiar circumſtances : 
that principle in human nature, which is the ſpring of the ſocial affectiona, 
Acta with ſo much ä is reſtrained. The Ameri. 
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cans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, who fee few objects and few perſons, become 
wonderfully attached to theſe objects and perſons, and cannot be deprived of 
them, without feeling themſelves miſerable. Their ideas are too con 
their breaſts are too narrow tb entertain the ſentiment of general benevolence, 
or even of ordinary humanity. But this very circumſtance, while it makes 
them cruel and ſavage to an incredible degree, towards thoſe with whom 
they are at war, adds a new force to their | pry 1 fnendſhips, and to the 
common tie which unites the members of the ſame tribe, or of thoſe dif. 
ferent tribes which are in alliance with one another. Without attending to 
this reflection, ſome facts we are going to relate would excite our wonder, 
without informing our reaſon, and we ſhould be bewildered in a number of 
particulars feemingly oppoſite to one another, without being ſenſible of the 
general cauſe from which they proceed. 

Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, they iſſue forth 
with their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks of vermil- 
Fon, which give them a moſt horrid appearance. Then they exchange their 
clothes with their friends, and diſpoſe of all their finery to the women, who 
accompany them a conſiderable diſtance to receive thoſe laſt tokens of eternal 
friendſhip. | 

The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to- give 
and to avoid a ſurpriſe ; and indeed in theſe &y are ſuperior to all nations 
in the world. Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the foreſts, having 
their perceptions ſharpened by keen neceſſity, and living in every reſpect ac- 
cording to nature, their external ſenſes have a degree of acuteneſs which at 
firſt view appears incredible. They can trace out their enemies, at an im- 
menſe diſtance, by the ſmoke of their fires, which they ſmell, and by the 
tracks of their feet on the ground, imperceptible to an European eye, but 
which they can count and diſtmguiſh with the utmoſt facility. They even 
diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom they are acquainted, and can de- 
dermine the preciſe time when they paſſed, where an European could not, with 
all his glaſſes, diſtinguiſh footſteps at all. Theſe circumftances, however, are 
of ſmall importance, betauſe their enemies are no leſs acquainted with them. 
When they go out, therefore, they take care to avoid making uſe of any thing 
by which they might run the danger of a diſcovery. They light no fire to warm 
themfelves, or to prepare their victuals: they lie cloſe to the ground all day, 
and travel only in the night ; and marching along in files, he that cloſes the 
rear diligently covers with leaves the tracks of is own feet, and of theirs 
who preceded him. When they halt to refreſh themſelves, ſcouts are 
ſent out to reconnoitre the country, and beat up every place where they 
fuſpe& an enemy may lie . concealed. In this manner they enter una- 
wares the villages of their foes; and while the flower of the nation are 
engaged in hunting, maſſacre all the children, women, and helpleſs old 
men, or make priſoners of as many as they can manage, or have ſtrength 
enough to be uſeful to their nation. But when the enemy is appriſed of 
their defign, and coming on in arms againſt them, they throw themſelves 
flat on the ground among the withered herbs and leaves, which their 
faces are painted to reſemble. Then they allow a part to paſs unmo- 
leſted, when all at once, with a tremendous ſhout, riling up from their 
ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of muſſcet bullets on their toes. The party 
attacked returns the ſame cry. Every one ſhelters himſelf with a tree, 
and returns the fire of the adverſe party, 28 ſoon as they raiſe them- 
- felves from the ground to give a ſecond fire. Thus does the battle continue 
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until the one party is ſo much weakened 2s to be incapable of farther 
reſiſtance. But if the force on each fide continues nearly equal, the fierce 
ſpirits of the ſavages, inflamed by the loſs of their friends, can no longer 
be reſtrained. They abandon their diſtant war, they ruſh upon one another, 
with clubs and hatchets in their hands, magnifying their own courage, and 
inſulting their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. A cruel ond en- 
ſues, death appears in a thouſand hideous forms, which would congeal the 
blood of civilized nations to behold, but which rouſe the fury of the ſavages. 
They trample, they inſult over the dead bodies, tearing the ſcalp from the 
head, wallowing in their blood like wild beaſts, and ſometimes devouring 
their fleſh, The flame rages on till it meet with ho reſiſtance; then the 
priſoners. are ſecured, thoſe unhappy men, whoſe fate is a thouſand times 
more dreadful than theirs who have died in the field The conquerors ſet 
up a hideous howling to lament the friends they have loſt. They approach 
in a melancholy and ſevere gloom to their own village; a meſſenger is ſent 
to announce their arrival, and the women, with Frightful ſhrieks, come out 
to mourn their dead brothers, or their huſbands. When they are arrived, 
the chief relates in a low voice to the elders, a circumſtantial account of 
every particular of the expedition, The orator proclaims aloud this 
account to the people, and as he mentions the names of thoſe who have 
fallen, the ſhrieks of the women are redoubled. The men too join in 
theſe cries, according as each is moſt connected with the deceaſed by blood 
or friendſhip. The laſt ceremony is the proclamation of the victory; 
each individual then forgets his private misfortunes, and joins in the tri- 
umph of his nation ; all tears are wiped from their eyes, and by an un- 
accountable tranſition, they paſs in a moment from the bitterneſs of 
ſorrow to an extravagance of joy. But the treatment of the priſoners, 
whoſe fate all this time remains undecided, is what chiefly characteriſes 
the ſavages. 

We have already mentioned the ftrength of their affe&ions or reſent. 
ments. United as they are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within themſelves 
by the firmeſt ties, their friendly aſſections, which glow with the moſt in- 
tenſe warmth within the walls of their own village, elde extend beyond 
them, They feel nothing for the enemies of their nation; and their re- 
ſentment 18 eaſily extended from the individual who has injured them to all 
others of the ſame tribe. The priſoners, who have themſelves. the ſame 
feelings, know the intentions of their conquerors, aud are prepared for them. 
The perſon who has taken the captive attends him to the cottage, where, 
according to the diſtribution made by the elders, he is to be delivered to 


' ſupply the loſs of a citizen. If thoſe who receive him have their family 


weakened by war or other accidents, they adopt the captive into the family, 
of which he becomes a member. But if they have no occaſion for him, 
or their reſentment for the loſs of their friends be too high to endure the 
light of any connected with thoſe who were concerned in it, they ſentence 
him to death. All thoſe "who have met with the ſame ſevere ſentence 
being collected, the whole nation is affembled at the execution, as for 
ſome great ſolemnity. A ſcaffold is erected, and the priſoners are tied to the 
ſtake, where they commence their death ſong, and prepare for the en- 
ſuing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt undaunted courage. Their enemies, 
on” the other ſide, are determined to put it to the proof, by the moſt re- 
fined and exquiſite tortures. They begin at the extremity of his body, 
and gradually approach the mo Wy parts, One tad - 
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the roots, one by one; another takes a finger into his mouth, and tears off 
the fleſh with his teeth; a third thruſts the finger mangled as it is, into 
the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he ſmokes like tobacco ; then 
they pound the toes and fingers to pieces between two ſtones ; they 
pull off the fleſh from the teeth, and cut circles about his joints, and 
gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they ſear immediately with 
red hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them alternately ; they pull 
off this fleſh, thus mangled and w# ry bit by bit, devouring it with 

eedineſs, and ſmearing their faces with the blood in an enthufiaſm of 

rror and fury. When they have thus torn off the fleſh, they twiſt the 
bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and ſnapping them, whilft 
others are employed in pulling and extending their limbs in every way that 
can increaſe the torment. This continues often five or ſix hours; and 
ſometimes, ſuch is the ſtrength of the ſavages, days together. "Then they 
frequently unbind him, to give a breathing to their fary, to think what 
new torments they ſhall inflia, and to refreſh the ſtrength of the ſufferer, 
who, wearied out with ſuch a variety of unheard of torments, often falls 
into ſo profound a ſleep, that they are obliged to apply the firè to awake 
him, and renew his ſufferings. He is again faſtened to the ſtake, and a- 
gain they renew their cruelty ; they ſtick him all over with ſmall matches 
of wood, that eafily takes fire, but burns ſlowly ; they continually run 
ſharp reeds into every part of his body ; they drag out his teeth with 
2 and thruſt out his eyes; and laſtly, nf thn having burned his fleſh 

m the bones with flow fires ; after having ſo mangled the body that it 


is all but one wound; after having mutilated his face in ſuch a manner a2 


to carry nothing human in it; after having peeled the ſkin from the head, 
and poured a heap of red hot coals, or boiling water on the naked ſkull, they 
once more unbind the wretch, who, blind and ſtaggering with pain and 
weakneſs, aſſaulted and pelted on every fide with clubs and ſtones, now 
up, now down, falling into their fires at every ſtep, runs hither and 
thither, until one of the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion, or weary of 
cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club or a dagger. 'The body is then 
put into the kettle, and this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a feaſt 
as barbarous. | | 

The women, forgetting the human as well as the female nature, and 
transformed into ſomething worſe than furies, even out-do the men in this 
ſcene of horror; while the principal perſons of the country fit round the 
ſtake, ſmoking and looking on without the lealt emotion. What is moſt 
extraordinary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the little intervals of his torments, 
ſmokes too, appears unconcerned, and converſes with his torturers about in- 
different matters. Indeed, during the whole time of his execution, 
there ſeems a conteſt which ſhall exceed, they, in infliting the moſt hor- 
rid pains, or he in induring them, with a firmneſs and conſtancy almoſt above 
human; not a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes 
him ; he poſſeſſes his mind entirely in the midſt of his torments ; he re- 
counts his own exploits ; he informs them what cruelties he has inflicted 
upon their countrymen, and threatens them with the revenge that will at- 
tend his death; and, though his reproaches exaſperate them to a perfect 
madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his inſults even of their igno- 
rance of the. art of tormenting, pointing out more exquiſite methods, 
and. more ſenſible parts of the och to be afflicted. The women have 
this part of courage as well as the men; and it is as rare for any In- 


dian to behave otherwiſe, as it would be for any European to fi as 
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an Indian. Such is the wonderful power of an early inſtitution, and 2 
ferocious thirſt of glory. I am brave and intrepid, exclaims the ſavage in 
the face of his tormentors, / do not fear death, nor any kind of tortures ; 
thoſe who fear them are cowards ; they are leſs than women ; life is no- 
thing to thoſe that have courage; may my enemies be confounded with de- 
ſpair 72 rage ! Oh ! that I could devour them, and drink their blood to 
the la 

Vick 38 of cruelty, which ſo exceedingly degrade human na- 
ture, ought not, however, to be omitted, becauſe they ſerve to ſhew, in the 
ſtrongeſt light, to what an inconceivable degree of barbarity, to what a 
pitch the paſſions of men may be carried, when untamed by the refinements 
of poliſhed ſociety, when let looſe from the government of reaſon, and 
uninfluenced by the dictates of Chriſtianity ; a religion that teaches compaſ- 
lion to our enemies, which is neither known nor practiſed in other. inſtitu- 
tions; and it will make us more ſenfible, than ſome appear to be, of the 
value of commerce, the arts of a civilized life, and the light of literature; 
which, if they have abated the force of ſome of the natural virtues, by the 
luxury which attends them, have taken out likewiſe the ſting of our na- 
tural vices, and ſoftened the ferocity of the human race. 

Nothing in the hiſtory of mankind forms a ſtronger contraſt than this 
cruelty of the ſavages towards thols with whom they are at war, and the 
warmth of their affection towards their friends, who conſiſt of all thoſe 
who live in the ſame village, or are in alliance with it ; among theſe all 
things are common; and this, though it may in part ariſe from their not 
poſſeſſing very diſtin& notions of ſeparate property, is chiefly to be attri- 
buted to the ſtrength of their attachment; becauſe in every thing elſe, 
with their lives as well as their fortunes, they are ready to ſerve their — | 
Their houſes, their proviſion, even their young women, are not enough tv 
oblige a gueſt. Has any one of theſe ſucceeded ill in his hunting? Has 
his harveſt failed? or is his houſe burned? He feels no other effect of his 
misfortune, than that it gives him an opportunity to experience the benevol- 
ence and regard of his fellow citizens ; but to the enemies of his country, 
or to thoſe who have privately offended, the American is implacable. He 
conceals his ſentiments, he appears reconciled, until by ſome treachery or ſur- 
priſe he has an opportunity of executing an horrible revenge. No length of 
time is ſufficient - to allay his reſentment ; no diſtance of place great 
enough to protect the object; he croſſes the ſteepeſt mountains, he 
pierces the moſt impracticable foreſts, and traverſes the moit hideous bogs 
and deſarts for ſeveral hundreds of miles; bearing the inclemency of 
the ſeaſons, the fatigue of the expedition, the extremes of hunger and thirſt, 
with patience and cheerfulneſs, in hopes of ſurpriſing his enemy, on 
whom he exerciſes the moſt ſhocking barbarities, even to the eating of his 
fleſh. To ſuch extremes do the Indians puſh their friendſhip or their en- 
mity ; and ſuch indeed, in general, is the - 29ers of all ftrong and unculti- 
vated minds. | 
But what we have ſaid reſpecting the Indiaus would be a faint picture, 
did we omit obſerving, the force of their friendſhip, which principally appears 
by the treatment of the dead. When any one of the ſociety is cut off, he is 
lamented by the whole : on this occaſion a thouſand ceremonies are prac- 
tiled, denoting the moſt lively ſorrow. Of theſe, the moſt remarkable, 
as ĩt diſcovers both the height and continuance of their grief, is what they 
well the feaſt of the dead, or the feaſt of fouls. The day of this ceremony 
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is appointed by public order ; and nothing is omitted, that it may be 


celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. The neighbouring tribes 


are invited to be preſent and to join in the ſolemnity. At this time all 
who have died fince the laſt folema occaſion (which is renewed every ten 
years among ſome tribes, and every eight among others), are taken out of 
their graves ; thoſe who have been interred at the greateſt diſtance from 
the villages are diligently ſought or, and brought to this great rend. 
ezvous of carcaſſes. 

It is not difficult to conceive the horror ot this general difinterment. I can. 
not deſcribe it in a more lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, to whom we 
are indebted for the moſt authentic account of thoſe nations. l 

Without queſtion, ſays he, the opening of theſe tombs diſplays one of the 
moſt ſtriking ſcenes that can be conceived; this humbling portrait of human 
miſery, in ſo many images of death, wherein ſhe ſeems to take a pleaſure to 
paint herſelf in a thouſand various ſhapes of horror, in the — carcaſſes, 
according to the degree in which corruption has prevailed over them, or the 
manner in which it has attacked them. Some appear dry and withered ; 


others have a ſort of parchment upon their bones; ſome look as if they were 


baked and ſmoked, without any appearance of rottenneſs ; ſome are juſt turn- 
ing towards the point of putrefaction; while others are all ſwarming with 
worms, and drowned in corruption. I know not which ought to ſtrike 
us molt, the horror of ſo ſhocking a ſight, or the tender piety and 
aſfection of theſe poor people towards their departed friends; for nothin 

deſerves our admiration more than that eager diligence and attention wit 

which they diſcharge this melancholy duty of their tenderneſs ; gathering 
up carefully even the ſmalleſt bones; handling the carcalles, diſguſtful as 
they are with every thing loathſome, cleanſing them from the worms, and 
carrying them upon their ſhoulders, through tireſome journeys of ſeveral days, 
without being diſcouraged from the offenſiveneſs of the ſmell, and with- 
out ſuffering any other emotions to ariſe than thoſe of regret, for having 
loſt perſons who were ſo dear to them in their lives, and fo lamented in their 
death. 

They bring them into their cottages, where they prepare a. feaſt in honour 
of the dead; during which their great actions are celebrated, and all the 
tender intercourſes which took place between them and their friends are piouſly 
called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come ſometimes many hundred 
miles to be preſent on the occaſion join in the tender condolence ; and the 
women, by frightful ſhrieks, demonſtrate that they are pierced with the 
ſharpelt ſorrow. Then thedead bodies are carried from the cabins forthe general 
re-interment.' A great pit is dug in the ground, and thither, at a certain time, 
each perſon, attended by his family and friends, marches in ſolemn ſilence, 
beating the dead body of a fon, a father, or a brother. When they are con- 
vened, the dead bodies, or the duſt of thoſe which were quite corrupted, are 
depoſited in the pit: then the torrent of grief breaks out anew. - What- 
ever they poſſeſs molt valuable is interred with the dead. The ſtrangers are 
not wanting in their generoſit y, and confer thoſe preſents which they have 
brought along with them for the purpoſe. Then all preſent go down into 
the pit, and every one takes a little of the earth, which they afterwards pre- 
ſerve with the molt religious care. The bodies, ranged in order are covered 
with entire new furs, and over theſe with bark, on which they throw ſtones, 
wood, and earth. Then taking their laſt farewel, they return each to his 


ewn cabin. 


We have mentioned that in this ceremony the ſavages offer, as preſents — 
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the dead, whatever they value moſt highly. This cuſtom, which is univerſal 
among them, ariſes from a rude notion of the immortality of the ſoul. "They 
belie ve this doctrine more firmly, and it is the principle tenet of their religion. 


When the ſoul is ſeparated from the body of their friends, they conceive that 


it ſtill continues to hover around it, and to require and take delight in the 
ſame things with which it formerly was pleaſed. After a certain time, how- 
ever, it forſakes this dreary manſion, and departs far weſtward into the land 
of ſpirits. They have even gone ſo far as to make a diſtinction between the 
inhabitants of the other world ; ſame, they imagine, particularly thoſe who 
in their life-time have been fortunate in war, poſſeſs a high degree of hap- 
ineſs, have a place for hunting and fiſhing, which never Fails, and enjoy all 
ſual delights, without labouring hard in order to procure them. 'The fouls 
of thoſe, on the contrary, who happen to be conquered or ſlain in war, are ex- 
tremely miſerable after death. | 
Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in their character, 
gives a ſtrong bias to their religions. Areſkou, or the god of battle, is 
revered as the great god of the Indians. Him they invoke before they go 
into the field ; and according as his diſpoſition is more or leſs favourable to 
them, they conclude they will be more or leſs ſucceſsful. Some nations 
worſhip the ſun and moon; among vthers there are a number of traditions, 
relative to the creation of the world, and the hiſtory of the gods: tra- 
ditions which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are ſtill more abſurd 
and inconſiſtent. But religion is not the prevailing character of the Iu- 
dians; and except when they have ſome immediate occaſion for the aſſiſt- 
ance of their gods, they pay them no ſort of worſhip. - Like all rude na- 
tions, however, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition. They believe 
in the exiſtence of a number of and bad genii or ſpirits, who inter- 
fere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all our happineſs or miſery. It 
is from the evil genii, in particular, that our diſeaſes proceed; and it is to 
the good genii we are indebted for a cure. The miniſters of the genii are 
the jugglers, who are alſo the only pbyſicians among the ſavages. Theſe 
jugglers are ſuppoſed to be inſpired by the good genii, moſt commonly in 


their dreams, with the knowledge of future events; they are called in to 


the aſſiſtance of the ſick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed by the genii 
whether they will get over the diſeaſe, and in what way they mult be 
treated. But theſe ſpirits are extremely ſimple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, 
and, in almoſt very diſeaſe, direct the juggler to the ſame remedy. The 
patient is incloſed iu a narrow cabin, in the midſt of which is a ſtone red 
hot; on this they throw water, until he is well ſoaked with the warm 
vapour and his own ſweat. Then they hurry him from the bagnio, and 
Fagge him ſuddenly into the next river. This coarſe method, which coſts 
manF their lives, often performs very extraordinary cures. The jugglers 
have likewiſe the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy ; and all the 
lavages are dexterous in curing wounds by the application of herbs. But 
the power of theſe remedies is always attributed to the magical ceremonies 

with which they are adminiſtered. ö 
It ſhould be obſerved by the reader, that the particulars which have juſt 
been mentioned concerning the manners of the Americans, chiefly relate 
to the inhabitants of North America. The manners and general charac- 
teriflics of great part of the original inhabitants of South, America, were 
rery different. On the firſt appearance of the inhabitants of the New 
World, their diſcoverers found them to be in many particulars very unlike 
the geucrality of the people of the ancient hemiſphere. They * 
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ferent in their features and complexions ; they were not only averſe to toil, 


but ſeemed incapable of it; and when rouſed by force from their native 


indolence, and compelled to work, they ſunk under taſks which the in- 
habitants of other continent would have performed with eaſe. This 
feebleneſs of conſtitution ſeemed almoſt univerſal among the inhabitants of 
South America. The Spaniards were alſo ſtruck with the ſmallneſs of 
their appetite for food. The conſtitutional temperance of the natives far 
exceeded in their opinion, the abſtinence of the moſt mortified hermits ; 
while, on the other hand, the appetite of the Spaniards appeared to the 
Americans inſatiably voracious ; and they affirmed, that one Spaniard de, 
voured more food in a day than was ſufficient for ten Americans. But 
though the demands of the native Americans for food were very ſparing, 
ſo limited was their agriculture, that they hardly raiſed what was ſufficient 
for their own conſumption. Many of the inhabitants of South America 
confined their induſtry to rearing a few plants, which, in a rich and warm 
climate, were eaſily trained to maturity; but if a few Spaniards ſettled in 
any diſtrict, ſuch a ſmall addition of ſupernumerary mouths ſoon exhaulted 


their ſcanty ſtores, and * on a famine. The inhabitants of South 


America, compared with thoſe of North America, are generally more feeble 
in their frame, leſs vigarous in the efforts of their minds, of. a gentle but 
daſtardly ſpirit, more enſlaved by pleaſure, and ſunk in indolence. 


A General deſcription of AMERICA. 


HIS great weſtern continent, frequently denominated the New 

WozLp, extends from the 8oth degree North, to the 56th degree 
South latitude ; and where its breadth is known, from the 35th to the 
136th degree of Weſt longitude from London ; ftretching between 8 and 
9000 miles in length, and in its greateſt breadth 3690. Ir ſees both hemiſ- 
pheres, has two ſummers, and a double winter, and enjoys all the variety of 
climates which the earth affords. It is waſhed by the two great oceans. 
To the eaſtward it has the Atlantic, which divides it from Europe and 
Africa, To the welt it has the Pacific, or great South Sea, by which it 
is ſeparated from Aſia. By theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry on a direct 
commerce with the other three parts of the world. It is compoſed of two 
great continents, one on the North, the other on the South, which are joined 
by the kingdom of Mexico, which forms a ſort of iſthmus 15co miles long, 
and in one part, at Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as to make the communica- 
tion between the two oceans by no means difficult, being only Go miles over. 
In the great gulf, which is formed between the iſthmus and the northern 
and ſouthern continents, lie a multitude of iſlands, many of them large, molt 
of them fertile, and denominated the Weſt Indies, in contradiſtinction to the 
countries and iſlands of Aſia, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, which are 
called the Eaft Indies. 

Before we begin to treat of ſeparate countries in their order, we muſt, ac- 
cording to juſt method, take notice of thoſe mountains and rivers, which diſ- 
dain, as it were, to be confined within the limits of particular provinces, and 
extend over a great part of the continent. For though America in g 
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about 2400 feet from the ſurammat are always covered with | 
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America is, without queſtion; that part of the globe which is 
wel ; end-cine me ccly fro-the fapeact of Bhs, cad alk the 
fertility, but for the convenience of trade, and the intercourſe 

with the others. In North America, fuch is the wiſdom and 
of the Creator of the univerſe, thoſe vaſt tracts of 
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Newfoundland ; all of them being almoſt navigable to their heads, lay 
open the 3nmoſt receſſes of this great continent, and afford ſuch an inlet 
for commerce, as muſt produce the eſt advantage, whenever the coun 
try adjacent ſhall come to be fully inhabited, and by an induſtrious and ci- 
vilized people. The eaſtern fide of North America, befides the noble rivers 
Hudſon, Delawar, Suſquehana, and Potowmack, ſupplies ſeveral others of 
great depth, length, and commodious navigation: hence many parts of 
tne ſettlements are fo advatitageouſly interſe&ted with navigable rivers and 
creeks, that the plimers, without exaggeration, may be faid to have each 2 
harbour at his door. g 


and navi iſos in 

the heart of the country, and having its ſirength gradually augmented, by an 

acoeſſion of many powerful renin rspy with ſuch vehemence into 
the fea, as to make its taſte freſh for many 

A eountry of fuch vaſt extcnt on each ide of the equator, muſt neceſ- 
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d many of them in greater 
quantities and high ion. gold and ſilver of America have ſup- 
plied Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe valuable metals, that 
they are become vaſtly more common; ſo that the gold and filver of Europe 


ſugar, cotton, tobacco, illas, red-wood, the balſams of Tolu, Peru, and 

Chili, that valuable article in medicine the Jeſuit's bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, 
farſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, hides, furs, ambergris, and a great variety of 
woods, roots, and — to which, before the diſcovery of America, we 
were either entire gers, or forced to huy at an extravagant rate from 
Aſia and Africa, through the hands of the Venetians and Genoeſe, who then 
engroſſed the trade of the eaſtern world. 

is continent has alſo a variety of excellent fruits, which here grow wild 
1 perfection; as pine · apples, pomegranatèes, citrons, lemons, oranges, 
catons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, grapes, great numbers of culinary, 
medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and plants and fo fertile is the ſoil, that 
many — productions are nouriſhed in as great perfection as in their na- 
tive groun , 

Though the Indians ſtill live in the quiet poſſeſſion of many large tracts, 
America, ſo far as known, is chief claimed, and divided into colonics, by 
three European nations, the Spaniards, Engliſh, and Portugueſe. The 
Spaniards, as they firſt diſcovered it, have = largeſt and richeft portion, 
extending from New Mexico and Louiſiana, in North America, to the ſtraits 
of Magellan, in the South Sea, excepting. the large province of Brazil, which 
belongs to Portugal; for — ths French and Dutch have ſome forts 
upon Surinam and Guiana, they ſcarcely deſerve. to be conſidered as propric- 
tors of any part of the ſouthern continent. | 

Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of America was Great 
Britain, who derived her claim to North America from the firſt diſcovery 
of that continent by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. anno 
1497, about fix years after the diſcovery of South America by Columbus, 
in the name of the king of Spain. This country was in general called New- 
foundland, a name which is now appropriated ſolely to an iſland upon its coaſt. 

It was a long time befare we made any attempt to ſettle this country. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, an uncommon genius, and a brave commander, firſt ſhewed 
the way by 9 a colony in the ſouthern part, which he called Virginia, 

in honour of his miſtreſs queen Elizabeth. i 

The French, indeed, from this period until the concluſion of the war in 


1763, laid a claim to, and actually poſſeſſed Canada and Louiſiana, compre- 


bending all that extenſive inland country, reaching from Hudſon's Bay on 
the north, to Mexico, and the gulf of the ſame name on the ſouth: regions 


 whiph all Europe could aot people in the cgurie of many ages z but no ter- 
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ambiti of that aſpiring nation: hence, under the moſt ſolema treaties, 

continued in a ftate of hoſtility, making gradual advances upon the 
* our ſettlements, and rendering their acquiſitions more ſecure and 


permanent by a chain of forts, well ſupplied with all the implements of war. 
At the ſame time they laboured inceſſantly to gain the friendſhip of the In- 


dians, by various arts, even by intermarriages, and whom they not only train- 
ed to the uſe of arms, but infuſed into ſa the moſt unfavourable 
notions of the Engliſh, and the h of their nation. The Britiſh colonies 


' thus hemmed'in, and confined to a flip of land along the ſea-coaft, by an 


nation, the rivals and the natural enemies of Great 
Britain, began in 1755 to take the alatm. The Britiſh empire in America, 
yet in its infancy, was threatened with a total diſſolution. The colonies, in 
their diſtreſs, called out aloud to the mother country. The bulwarks, and 
the thunder of England, were ſent to their relief, accompanied with power- 
ful armies, well appointed, and commanded by a ſet of heroes, the Scipi 
of that A long war ſucceeded, which ended gloriouſſy for Great. 
Britain ; for after oceans of blood were ſpilt, and every inch of ground was. 
bravely diſputed, the French were not only driven 175 Canada and its de- 
ies, but obliged to relinquiſh all that of Louiſiana, lying on the 
Ela de of the Lp as. Ho ar 
Thus at an — 2 — and with the loſs of many brave men, our 
colonies were preſerved, ſecured, and extended fo far, as to render it difficult 
to aſcertain the preciſe bounds of our empire in North America, to the 
northern ' and weftern fides ; for to the northward, it ſhould ſeem that we 
might have extended our claim quite to the pole itſelf, nor did any nation 
ſeem inclined to diſpute the property of this northernmoſt country with us. 
But our flattering proſpects reſpecting our American poſſeſſions, have been 
annihulated by that unhappy conteſt between the mother-country and the 
colonies, which, after eight years continuance, with great expence of 
treaſure and blood, ended in the eftabliſhment of a new Republic, ſtyled 
The Thirteen United States of America.” The territory of the Un- 
ited States contains by computation a million of ſquare miles, in which are 


7 


Acres 640,000,000 
Dedu® 51,000,008 of water 


589,000,000 of land _ 
The extent of 9 ed weſtern territory, containing 222,000,000 
of acres, is transferred to the federal government, and is ed as a fund for 


ſinking the national debt. It is in contemplation to divide it into new ſtates 
with republican conſtitutions fimilar to the others. 

The multitude of iſlands, which lie between the twa continents of North and 
South America, are divided amongſt the Spaniards, Engliſh and French. The 
Dutch indeed poſſeſs three or four ſmall iſlands, which in any other hands 
would be of no conſequence : and the Danes have one or two, but they hard- 
ly deſerve * named among the proprietors of America. We ſhall now 
proceed to particular provinces, iuning, according to our method; 
with the north; but LA, or New Britain, and & counfry round 
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A ſummary View of the kigt Settlements of NORTH AMERICA. | 


By Lord de la War. 
By Governor John Guy. 
By the Dutch. 
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The Grand Diviſions of NORTH AMERICA, 
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Grand Divifions of SOUTH AMERICA. &. 
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The principal Is AMDs of NORTH AMERICA be- 
longing to the EUROPEANS are 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


NEW BRIT ATTN. 
| SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. | - Degrees 4 8g. Miles. 


Length 850 50 and 70 north latitude. 
Led my between 1 50 and 100 wet longitude. | 318,750 


EW BRITAIN, or the country lying round Hudſon's Bay, and 
N commonly called the country of the Eſquimaux, comprehending 
Labrador, how North and South Wales, is bounded by unknown. lands 
and frozen ſeas, about the pole, on the North ; by the Atlantic ocean on 
the Eaſt ; by the bay and river of St. Lawrence and Canada, on the South, 
and by unknown lands on the Weſt. Its length is computed at 850 miles, 
and 750 broad. 

MouxTains.] The tremenJous high mountains in this country towards 
the north, their being covered with eternal ſnow, and the winds blowing from 
thence three quarters of the year, occaſion a degree of cold in the — over 
all this country, which is not experienced in any other part of the world in 
the fame latitude. 

Rivers, BAYS, STRAITS, Theſe are numerous, and take Por 

AND cars. names generally from the En 
vigators and commanders, by whom they were firſt diſcovered. The 
cipal bay is that of Hudſon, and the principal ſtraits are thoſe of Hu on, 
Davis, and Belleiſle. 
Soil AND PRODUCE.] This country is extremely barren ; to the north- 
ward of Hudſon's Bay, even the hardy pine-tree is ſeen no longer, and the 
— womb of the carth has been ſuppoſed incapable of any better production 
than ſome miſerable ſhrubs. Every kind of European 0 which we have 
committed to the goth, in Fiennes has hitherto periſhed ; 
but, in all probability, we have not tried the ſeed of corn K 
northern parts of Sweden and Norway; in ſuch caſes, the place — 
whence the ſeed comes is of great ak eg All this ſeverity, and long 
contipuance of winter, and the barrenneſs of the earth which' cones from 
thence, is experienced in the latitude, | of fifty. one: in che temperate lat- 
itude of Cambrid 

Antuats. J T Theſe are the mooſe deer, ftags, rein deer, bears, tygers, buf- 

wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lyuxes, martins, ſquirrels, ermins, wild 
cats, and hares. Of the feathered kind, they have gecſe, buſtards, ducks, 
E and all manner of wild fowls. Of fiſh, there are whales, morſes; 

cod-fiſh, and a white fiſh preferable to herrings ; and in their rivers and 
freſh waters, pike, perch, carp, and trout. There have been taken at Port 
Nelfon, in one ſeaſon, ninety thouſand partridges, which are here as large as 
kens, and twenty-five — hares. 

All the animals of theſe countries are clothed with a cloſe, la os. 
In ſummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in the colours of the 
dcveral animals. 6 3 ery SUS EO AE SE 
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they all aſſume the livery of winter, and every ſort of beaſts, and moſt of their 
 fowls, are of the colour of the ſnow : every thing animate and inanimate is 
white. This is a NN phænomenon. But what is yet more ſur- 
priſing, and what is in one of the moſt ſtriking things, that draw the 
moſt inattentive to an admiration of the wiſdom and els of Pro- 
vidence, is, that the dogs and cats from England, that have been carried 
into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach” of winter, have entirely changed their 
a ce, and acquired a mach longer, fofter, and thicker coat of hair, than 
had originally. = 
we advance farther in the deſerĩption of America, it may be proper 
to obſerve in general, that all the quadrapeds of this new world are lels than 
thoſe of the 15 even ſuch as are carried from hence to breed there, are often 
found to degenerate, but are never ſeen to improve. If with reſpect to ſize, 
we ſhould compare the animals of the new and the old world, we ſhall find 
the ane bear no manner of proportion to the other. The Afiatic elephant, 
for inftance, often grows to above fifteen feet high, while the tapurette, which 
is the largeſt native of America, is not bigger than a calf of a year old. The 
lama, which ſome alfo call the American camel, is ſtill tefs. eir beaſts of 
prey are quite diveſted of that courage, which is fo often fatal to man in 
Africa or Afia. They have no lions, nor, properly ſpeakmg, either leopard, 
or tyger. Travellers, however, have affixed thoſe names to ſuch ravenous 
_—_ are there found moſt to reſemble thoſe of the ancient continent. 
congar, the taquar, and the taquaretti amo nn ble in 
e of the tyger, the leopard, and the . of Aſia. tyger 
of Bengal has been known to meafure fix feet in length, without including 
the tail; while the congar, or American tyger, as ſome affect to call it, ſeldom 
exceeds three. All the animals, therefore, in the ſouthern parts of America, 
are different from thoſe in the ſouthern parts of the ancient continent; nor 
does there appear to be any common to both, but thoſe which, being able to 
bear the colds of the north, have travelled from one continent to the other. 
Thus the bear, the wolf, the rein deer, the ſtag, and the beaver, are known as 
well by the inhabitants of New Britain and Canada, as Ruſſia ; while the 
hon, the leopard, and the tyger, which are natives of the ſouth with us, are 
utterly unknown in Southern America. But if the quadrapeds of America 
be fmaller than thoſe of the ancient continent, they are in much greater abund- 
ance ; for it is a rule that obtains through nature, and evidently points 
out the wiſdom of the Author of it, that the ſmalleſt animals multiply 
in the greateft proportion. The goat, exported from Europe to Southern 
America, in a few generations becomes much lefs ; but then it alſo becomes 
more prolific, and inſtead of one kid at a time, or two at the molt, gener- 
ally produces five, fix, and ſometimes more. The wiſdom of. Providence in 
making formidable animals unprolitic is obvious : had the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and the lion, the ſame degree of fecundity with the rabbit, 
or the rat, all the arts of man would ſoon be unequal to the conteſt, and we 
ſhould ſoon perceive them become the tyrants of thoſe who call themſelves the 
maſters of the creation. b 
. PzxSONS AND HABITS.) The men of this country ſhew great ingenuity 
in their manner of kindling a fire, in clothing themfelves, and in preſerving 
their eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white which every where ſurrounds 
them, for the greateſt part of the year ; in other reſpects they are very ſavage. 
In their ſhapes and faces they do not reſemble the Americans who live to the 
fouthward : they are much more like the Laptanders and the Samoeids of 
Barope, already deſcribed. Ss "WS 
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Discovzar Au commErcs.] The knowledge of theſe northern ſeas and 
countries was owing to a project ſtarted in England for the diſcovery of a 
north-weſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt-Indies, as early as the year 1576. 
Since then it has been frequently dropped, and as often revived, but never 
yet completed ; and from the late voyages of diſcovery it ſeems manifeſt, 
that no practicable paſſage ever can be found. Forbiſher only diſcovered 
the main of New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thoſe ſtraits to which 
he has given his name. In 1585, John Davis failed from Portſmouth, and 
viewed that and the more northerly coafts, but he ſeems never to have entered 
the bay. Hudſon made three voyages on the ſame adventure, the firſt in 
1607, the ſecond in 1608, and his third and laſt in 1610. This bold and 
judicious navigator entered the ſtraits that lead into this new Mediterranean, 
the bay known by his name, coaſted a t part of it, and penetrated to 
eighty degrees and a half into the heart of the frozen zone. His ardour for 
the diſcovery not being abated by the difficulties he ſtruggled with in this 
empire of winter, and world of froſt and ſnow, he ſtaid here until the enſuing 
ſpring, and prepared in the beginning of 1611, to pu ſue his diſcoveries ; but 
his crew, who ſuffered equal hardſhips, without the ſame ſpirit to ſupport 
them, mutinied, ſeized upon him, and ſeven of thoſe who were. moſt faithful 
to him, and committed them to the fury of the icy ſeas, in an open boat. 
Hudſon and _ companions were either ſwallowed up by the waves, or, 
gaining the inhoſpitable coaft, were deſtroyed by the ſavages ; but the ſhi 
and the reſt of — returned home. < Nr F 

Another _— towards a diſcovery was made in 1746 by captain Ellis, 
who wintered as far north as 57 degrees and a half; but though the adven- 
turers failed in the original purpoſe for which they navigated this bay, their 
project, even in its failure, has been of great advantage to this country. 
vaſt countries which ſurround Hudſon's Bay, as we have already obſerved, 
abound with animals, whoſe fur and ſkins are excellent. In 1670, a charter 
was granted to a company, which does not conſiſt of above nine or ten per- 
ſons, for the excluſive trade to this bay, and they have ated under it ever 
fince with great benefit to the private men, who compoſe the company, 
though comparatively with little advantage to Great Britain. The fur and 
peltry trade might be carried on to a much greater extent were it not en- 
tirely in the hands of this excluſive company, whoſe intereſted, not to ſay in- 
iquitous ſpirit, has been the ſubject of long and juſt complaint. The com- 

armor but four ſhips, and 130 ſeamen. They have ſeveral forts, viz. 
ince of Wales, Churchill, Nelſon, New Severn, and Albany, which ſtand 
on the weſt fide of the bay, and are ifoned by 186 men. The French 
attacked, took, and made ſome depredations on them the laſt war, it was ſaid 
to the amount of 400,000l., They export commodities to the value of 
16,000l. and bring home returns to the value of 29, 340l. which yield to the 
revenue 3,734l. This includes the fiſhery in Hudſon's Bay. This com- 
merce, ſmall as it is, affords immenſe profits to the company, and even ſome 
advantages to Great Britain in general; for the commodities we exchange 
with the Indians for their ſkins and furs, are all manufactured in Britain; and 
as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, ſuch things are ſent of which we 
have the greateſt plenty, and which, in the mercantile phraſe, are drugs with 
us. Though the workmanſhip may happen to be in many reſpects fo defi- 
cient, that no civilized people would take it off our hands, it may be admircq 
among the Indians. On the other hand, the ſkins and furs we bring from 


H 's Bay, enter largely into our manufactures, and afford us materials 
for trading with many — - obey advantage. 
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CANADA, or the Province or QUEBEC. 


S1TUATION Aub EXTENT. 


1 Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
ength 600 61 and 81 weſt longitude. 
Breadth 200 ** 45 and 52 north — * 


Dounvanes.) OUNDED by New Britain and Hudſon's Bay, on the 
f North and Eaſt ; by Nova Scotia, New England, and 
New York, on the South: and by unknown lands on the Weſt. 

Als AND CLIMATE. ] The climate of this province is not very different 
from the colonies mentioned above; but as it is much farther from tl e ſea, 
and more northerly than a great part of theſe provinces, it has a much ſe- 
verer winter, though the air is generally clear; but like moſt of thoſe Ames 
rican tracts, that do not lie too far to the northward, the ſummers are very 
hot and exceedingly pleaſant. 

SoiL AND PRODUCE.) Though the climate be cold, and the winter long 
and tedious, the foil is in general very good, and in many parts both pleafant 
and fertile, producing wheat, barley, rye, with many other ſorts of grains, 
fruits, and vegetables; tobacco, in particular, thrives well, and is much 
cultivated. The iſle of Orleans near Quebec, and the lands upon the river 
St. Laurence and other rivers, are remarkable for the richneſs of their ſoil. 
The meadow grounds in Canada, which are well watered, yield excellent 
graſs, and breed vaſt numbers of great and fmall cattle. we are now 
entering upon the cultivated provinces of Britiſh America, and as Canada 
is upon the back of the United States, and contains almoſt all the different 
ſperies of wood and animals that are found in theſe provinces, we ſhall, to 
avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them here at ſome length. . 

TimBEtR AND PLANTS.] The uncultivated parts of North America con- 
tain the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are a continued wood, not plant- 
ed by the hands of men, and in all appearance as old as the world itſelf. 
Nothing is more magnificent to the fight ; the trees loſe themſelves in the 
clouds ; and there is ſuch a prodigious variety of fpecies, that even among 
thoſe perſons who have taken moſt pains to know them, there is not one per- 
haps that knows half the number. The province we are deſcribing pro- 
duces, amongſt others, two ſorts of pines, the white and the red; four Gets 
of firs; two ſorts of cedar and oak, the white and the red; the male and 
female maple ; three ſorts of aſh-trees, the free, the mungrel, and the baſ- 
tard ; three ſorts of walnut-trees, the hard, the ſoft, and the ſmooth ; vatt 
numbers of beech-trees, and white wood ; white and red elms, and 
The Indians hollow the red elms into canoes, fome of which, made out of 
one piece, will contain 20 perſons ; others are made of the bark, the different 

ieces of which they ſew together with the inner rind, and daub over the 
| = with pitch, or rather a bituminous matter reſembling pitch, to prevent 
their leaking ; and the ribs of theſe canoes are made of boughs of trees. A- 
bout November the bears and. wild cats take up their habitations in the hol- 
low elms, and remain there till April. Here are alſa found cherry trees, 
plum · trees, the vinegar tee, the fruit of which, infuſcd in water, produces 
mega ; 
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vinegar 3 an aquatic plant, called alaco, the fruit of which may be made 
into a confection; the white thorn ; the cotton-tree, on the top of which 
grow ſeveral tufts of flowers, which, when ſhaken in the morning, before 
the dew falls off, produce honey, that may be boiled up into ſugar, the ſeed 
ing 2 pod, containing a very fine kind of cotton; the _— which 
reſembles a marigold, and grows to the height of ſeven or eight feet; Turkey 
corn; French beans ; gourds, melons, capillaire, and the hop plant. 
MzTaits and Minerals.) Near bec is a fine lead mine, and in ſome 
of the mountains, we are told, filver has been found. This country alſo 
resse THe rivers branch through this 
VERS. ] rivers ng is country are numerous, 
and many of them large, bold, and deep. e — are, 2 5 
St. John's Seguinary, Deſprairies, and Trois Rivieres, but are all ſwal- 
lowed up by the river St. Laurence. This river iſſues from the lake 
Ontario, and taking its courſe north- eaſt, waſhes Montreal, where it receives 
the Outtauais, and forms many fertile iſlands. It continues the fame courſe 
and meets the tide upwards of 400 miles from the ſea, where it is navigable 
for large veſſels ; and below Quebec, 320 miles from the ſea, it becomes 
broad, and ſo deep, that ſhipy of the line contributed, in the war before the 
hit, to reduce that capital. After receiving in its progreſs innumerable 
ſtreams, this river falls into the ocean at Cape Rofheres, where it is go 
miles broad, and where the cold is intenſe, and the ſea bortterous. In its 
rogreſa it forms a variety of bays, harbours, and iſlands, many of them fruit. 
bal, and extremely pleaſant. 2 
Laxss.] The great river St. Laurence is that only upon which the 
French (now ſubjects of Great Britain) have ſettlements of any note; but 
if we look forward into futurity, it is nothing improbable that Canada, and 
thoſe vaſt regions to the weſt, will be enabled of themſelves to carry on a 
conſiderable trade upon the great lakes of freſh water, which theſe countries 
environ. Here are five lakes, the ſmalleſt of which is a piece of ſweet water, 
greater than any in the other parts of the world ; this is the lake Ontario, 
which is not leſs than 200 leagues in circumference ; Erie, or Oſwego, 
longer, but not ſo broad, is about the ſame extent. That of the Huron 
ſpreads greatly in width, and is in cireumference not leſs than 300, as is 
that of Michigan, though, like lake Erie, it is rather long and comparatively 
narrow. But the lake Superior, which contains feyeral large iſlands, is 500 
leagues in the circuit. All of theſe are navigable by any veſſels, and they 
all communicate with one another, except that the paſſage between Erie and 
Ontario is interrupted by a ſtupendous fall or cataract, which is called the 
Falls of Niagara. The water here is about half a mile wide, where the rock 
croffes it, not in a direct line, but in the form of a half moon. When it comes 
to the perpendicular fall, which is 150 feet, no words can expreſs the con- 
ſternation oftravellers at ſeeing fo great a body of water falling, or rather 
violently thrown, from fo great a height, upon the rocks below ; from which 
it again rebounds to a very great height; a ing as white as ſnow, be- 
ing all converted into foam, through thoſe violent agitations. The noiſe of 
this fall is often heard at the diſtance of 15 miles, and ſometimes much farther. 
The vapour ariſing from the fall may ſometimes be ſeen at a great diſtance, 
appearing like a cloud, or pillar of ſmoke, and in the appearance of a rain- 
bow, whenever the fun and the poſition of the traveller favours. Many beaſts 
and fowls here loſe their lives, by attempting to fwim, or croſs the ftream in 
r in pieces below ; and ſome- 
FY . 3 - _- times 
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times the Indians, through careleſſneſs or drunkenneſs, have met with the 
ſame fate; and perhaps no place in the world is frequented by ſuch a num- 
ber of eagles as are invited hither by the carnage of deer, elks, bears, &c. on 
which they feed. The river St. Laurence, as we have already obſerved, is 
the outlet of theſe lakes; by this they diſcharge themſelves into the ogean. 
The French, when in poſſeſſion of the province, built forts at the ſeveral 
ſtraits, by which theſe lakes communicate with each other, as well as where 
the laſt of them communicates with the river. By theſe they effectually 
ſecured to themſelves the trade of the lakes, and an influence upon all the 
nations of America which lay near them. 

Aximats.] Theſe make the moſt curious, and hitherto the moſt inte- 
reſting part of the natural hiſtory of Canada. It is to the ſpoils of theſe that 
we owe the materials of many of our manufactures, and moſt of the com- 
merce as yet carried on between us and the country we have been deſcribing. 
The animals that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the immenſe foreſts of Ca- 
nada, and which indeed traverſe the uncultivated parts of all this continent, 
are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, wild cats, ferrets, weaſels, ſquir- 
rels of a large fize and greyiſh hue, hares, and rabbits. The ſouthern parts 
in particular breed great numbers of wild bulls, deer of a ſmall fize, divers 
ſorts of roebucks, goats, wolves, &c. The marſhes, lakes, and pools, which 
in this country are very numerous, {warm with otters, beavers or caſtors, of 
which the white are highly valued, being ſcarce, as well as the right black 
kind. The American beaver, though reſembling the creature known in 
Europe by that name, has many particulars which render it the moſt curi- 
ous animal we are acquainted with. It is near four 'feet in length, and 
weighs ſixty or ſeventy pounds; they live from fifteen to twenty years, and 
the temales generally bring forth four young ones at a time. It is an am- 
phibious quadruped, that continues not long at a time in the water, but 
yet cannot live without frequently bathing in it. The ſavages, who waged 
a continual war with this animal, believed it to be a rational creature, that 
it lived in ſociety, and was governed by a leader, reſembling their own ſachem, 
or prince It muſt indeed be allowed, that the curious accounts given of 


this animal by ingenious travellers, the manner in which it contrives its 


habitation, provides food to ſerve during the winter, and always in propor- 
tion to the continuaace and ſeverity of it, are fufficient to ſhew the near 
approaches of inſtin& to reaſon, and even in ſome inſtances the ſuperiority 
of the former. Their colours are different ; blaek, brown, white, yellow, 
and ſtraw colour; but it is obſerved, that the lighter their colour the lefs 

uantity of fur they are cloathed with, and live in warmer climates. The 

rs of the beaver are of two kinds, the dry and the green; the dry fur is 
the ſkin before it is applied to any uſe ; the green are the furs that are 
worn, after being ſewed to one another, by the Indians, who beſmear them 
with unctuous ſubſtances, which not only render them more pliable, but 
give the fine down, that is manufactured into hats, that oily quality which 


* . renders it proper to be worked up with the dry fur. Both the Dutch and 


the Engliſh have of late found the ſecret of making excellent cloths, gloves, 
and ſtockings, as well as hats, from the beaver fur. Beſides the fur, this 
uſeful animal produces the true caftoreum, which is contained in bags in the 
lower part of the belly, different from the teſticles : the value of this drug 
is well known. The fleſh of the beaver is a moſt delicious food, but when 


| boiled it has a diſagrerable reliſh. 
The i 


muſk rat is a diminutive kind of beaver (weighing about five or ſix 
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pounds), _ it reſembles in every thing but its tail ; and it affords a very 
ftrong mulk. | | 

The elk is of the ſire of a horſe or mule. Many extraordinary medici- 
nal qualities, particularly for curing the falling · ſickneſs, are aſcribed to the 
hoof of the left foot of this animal. Its fleſh is very ble and nouriſh» 
ing, and its colour a mixture of light grey and dark red. They love the 
cold countries; and when the winter aftords them no graſs, they gnaw the 
bark of trees. It is dangerous to approach very near this animal when he 
is hunted; as he ſometimes Tprings — on his purſuers, and tram 
them to pieces. To prevent this, the hunter throws his clothes to him, and 
while the deluded animal ſpends his fury on theſe, he takes proper meaſures 
to diſpatch him. | 

There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the feline or cat 
kind, with a tail ſo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twilted it ſeveral times round 
his body. Its body is about two feet in length, from the end of the ſnout 
to the tail. It is ſaid, that this animal, winding himſelf about a tree, will 
dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt his ſtrong tail round his body, and cut 
his throat in a moment. 

The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the fame appearance with thoſe 
of Europe; his body is covered with a black wool, which is highly eſteem- 
ed. 'The fleſh of the female is very good ; and the buffaloe hides ace as ſoft 
and pliable as chamois leather, but ſo very itrong, that the bucklers which the 
Indians make uſe of are hardly penetrable by a muſket ball. The Cana- 
dian roebuck is a domeftic animal, but differs in no other reſpe& from thoſe 
of Europe. Wolves are ſcarce in Canada, but they afford the fineft furs in 
all the country : their fleſh is white, and good to eat ; and they purſue their 
prey to the tops of thi talleſt trees. The black foxes are greatly eſteemed, 
and very ſcarce ; but thoſe of other cclours are more common: and ſome 
on the Upper Miſſifppi are of a filver colour, and very beautiful. 
live upon water-fowls, which they decoy within their clutches by a thouſand 
antic tricks, and then ſpring upon, and devour them. The Canadian 
cat has a moſt beautiful white fur, except the tip of his tail, which is as 
black as jet. Nature has given this animal no defence but its urine, the 
ſmell of which is nauſeous and intolerable ; this, when attacked, it ſprinkles 
plentifully on its tail, and throws it on the aflatlant. The Canadian wood 


. ratis of a beautiful filver colour, with a buſky tail, and twice as big as the 


European : the female carries under her belly a bag, which ſhe opens and 
ſhuts at pleaſure ; and in that ſhe places her young when purſued. Here 
are three ſorts of ſquirrels ; that called the flying ſquirrel will leap forty 
paces and more, from one tree to another. This little animal is eaſily tam- 
ed, and is very lively, except when aſleep, which is often the caſe ; and 
he puts up wherever he can find a place, in one's ſleeve, pocket, or muff; he 
firſt pitches on his maſter, whom he will diftinguiſh among twenty perſons. 
The Canadian porcupine is leſs than a middling dog; when roaſted, he eats 
full as well as a ſucking pig. The hares and rabbits differ little from thoſe 
in Europe, only they turn grey in winter. There are two forts of bears 
here, one of a reddiſh, and the other of a black colour ; but the former is 


the moſt dangerous. The bear is not naturally fierce, unleſs when wounded, - 
or oppreſſed with hunger. They run themſelves very poor in the month of 
July, when it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet them; and they are ſaid to 
ſupport themſelves during the winter, when the ſnow lies from four to fix 


feet deep, by ſucking their paws. Scarcely any thing among the Indians 
* 2 
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is undertaken with greater ſolemnity than hunting the bear; and an alli. 
ance with a noted bear-hunter, who has killed ſeveral in one day, is more 
eagerly fought after, than that of one who has rendered himſelf famous. in 
war. The reaſon is, becauſe the chace ſupplies the family with both food 
and raiment. 

Of the feathered creation, they have eagles, falcons, wks, tercois, * 
partridges, grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they ſpread out as 
a fan, and make a very beautiful appearance. Woodcocks are ſcarce in 
Canada, but ſnipes, and other water-game, are plentiful. A Canadian raven 
is ſaid by ſome writers to eat as well as a pullet, and an owl better. Here 
are black-birds, ſwallows, and larks; no leſs than twenty-two different 

, ſpecies of ducks, and a great number of ſwans, turkeys, geeſe, buſtards, teal, 
water-hens, cranes, and other large water-fowl ; but always at. a diſtance 
from houſes. The Canadian wood-pecker is a beautiful bird. ThruſheP 
and goldfinches- are found here ; but the chief Canadian bird of melody 
is the white-bird, which is a kind of ortolan, very ſhewy, and remark. 
able for announcing jthe return of ſpring. The fly-bird is thought to 
be the moſt beautiful of any in nature; with all his plumage, he is no big - 
ger than a cock-chafer, and he makes a noiſe with his wings like the hum- 
ming of a large fly. 

Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle-ſnake chiefly deſerves at- 
tention. Some of theſe are as big as a man's leg, and they are long in 

portion. What is moſt remarkable in this animal is the tail, which is 
lealy like a coat of mail, and on which it is ſaid there grows every year 
one ring, or row of ſcales; fo that they know its age by its tail, as we 
do that of a horſe by his teeth. In moving, it makes a rattling noiſe, from 
which it has its name. The bite of this ſerpent is mortal, if a re 
is not applied immediately. In all places where this dangerous 's 
bred, there grows a plant which is called rattle-ſaake herb, the root of which 
{ſuch is the goodneſs of Providence) is a certain antidote againſt the venom 
of .this ſerpent, and that with the moſt fimple preparation; for it requires 
only to be pounded or chewed, and applied like a plaſter to the wound. 
The rattle-ſnake ſeldom bites paſſengers, unleſs it is provoked, and never darts 
itſelf at any perſon without firſt rattling three times with its tail. When pur- 
ſued, if it has but a little time to rgcover, it folds itſelf round, with the head 
in the middle, and then darts itſelf with great fury and violence againſt its pur- 
ſuers ; nevertheleſs, the ſavages chace it, and find its fleſh very good; and 
being alſo of a medicinal quality, it is uſed by the American apothecaries in 
particular caſes. | 

Some writers are of opinion that the fiſheries in Canada, if properly improv- 
ed, would be Gore like to enrich that country than even the fur trade. The 
river St. Laurence contains perhaps the, greateſt variety of any in the world, 

+ and theſe in the greateſt plenty and of the beſt ſorts. 

' Befides a great variety of other fiſh in the rivers and lakes, are ſea-wolves, 
ſea-cows, porpoiles, the lencornet, the goberque, the ſea-plaiſe ; ſalmon; trout, 
turtle, lobſters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, the achigau ; the gilthead, tunny, 
thad, lamprey, ſmelts, conger ecls, mackarel, foals, herrings, anchovies, and 
pilchards. The ſea-wolf, ſo called from its howling, is an amphibious 

creature; the largeſt are ſaid to weigh two thouſand pounds; their fleſh is 
good eating; but the profit of it lies in the oil, which is proper for burning 
and currying of leather ; their ſkins make excellent coverings for trunks, and 
though not ſo fine as Morocco leather, they preſerve „„ 


- 


and are leſs liable to cracks. The ſhoes and boots made of thoſe ſkins let in 
no water, and, when properly tanned, make excellent and laſting covers for 
ſeats. The Canadian ſea-cow is larger than the ſea-wolf, but reſembles it in 
figure : it has two teeth of the thickneſs and length of a man's arm, that, 
when grown, look like horns, and are very fine ivory, as well as its other 
teeth. Some of the porpoiſes of the river St. Laurence are ſaid to yield a 
hog ſhead of oil; and of their ſkins waiftcoats are made, which are exceflively 
firong, and muſket proof. The lencornet is a kind of cuttle-fiſh, quite round, 
or rather oval : there are three ſorts of them, which differ only ia fize ; ſome 


being as large as a hogſhead, and others but a foot long; they catch only the 


laſt, and that with a torch ; they are excellent eating. The goberque has 
the taſte and ſmell of a ſmall 
fiſh, about five feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, reſembling a pike ; but 
is covered with ſcales that are proof againſt a dagger: its colour is a filver 
grey ; and there grows under his mouth a long bony ſubſtance, ragged at the 
edges. One may readily conceive, that an animal ſo well fortified is a ravager 


among the inhabitants of the water; but we have few inſtances of fiſh making 


prey of the feathered creation, which this fiſh does, however, with much art. 
He conceals himſelf among the canes, and reeds, in ſuch a manner that noth- 
ing is to be ſeen beſides his weapon, which he holds raiſed ndicularly 
above the ſurface of the water : the fowls, which come to take reft, imagin- 
ing the weapon to be only a withered reed, perch upon it ; but they are no 
ſooner abghted, than the fiſh opens his throat, and makes ſuch a ſudden mo- 
tion to ſeize his prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes him. This fiſh is an inhabitant 
of the lakes. The ſturgeon is both a freſh and falt-water fiſh, taken on the 
coaſts of Canada and the lakes, from eight to twelve feet long, and proportion- 
ably thick. There is a ſmall kind of ſturgeon, the fleſh of which is very 
tender and delicate. The achigau, and the gilthead, are fiſh peculiar to the 
river St. Laurence. Some of the rivers breed a kind of crocodile, that differs 
but little from thoſe of the Nile. 

INHABITANTS AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS.] Before the late war, the banks 
of the river St. Laurence, above Quebec, were vallly lous ; but we can- 
not preciſely determine the number of French and Engliſh ſettled in this pro- 
vince, who are undoubtedly upon the increaſe. In the year 1783, Canada 
and Labrador was ſuppoſed to contain about 130, 00 inhabitants. The 
different tribes of Indians in Canada are almoſt innumerable ; but theſe people 
are obſerved to decreaſe in ion where the Europeans are molt numerous, 
— chiefly to the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, of which they are 
exceſſively fond. But as liberty is the ruling paſſion of the Indians, we may 
naturally ſuppoſe that as the Europeans advance, the former will retreat to 
more diſtant regions. | 

Quebec, the capital, not only of this province, but of all Canada, is fituat- 
ed at the confluence of the rivers St. Laurence and St. Charles, or the Little 


River, about 320 miles from the ſea. It is built on a rock, partly of marble, 
and partly of ſlate. The town is divided into an upper and a lower; the 
houſes in both are of fone; and built in a tolerable manner. The fortifica- 


tions are ſtrong, though not regular. The town is covered with a regular 
and beautiful citadel, in which the governor reſides. The number of in- 


* In 1784, general Haldimand ordered a cenſus of the inhabirarts to Fe taken, when they 


amounted to 113,012 Engliſh and French, excluſ ve of lo, loyahſts, ſettled in the upper 
parts of the province. . 
 habitants 
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be ſea-plaiſe is good eating; they are” 
taken with long poles armed with iron hooks. The chaouraſou is an armed 
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habitants have been computed at 12 or 15,000. The river, which from the 
ſea hither is four or five es broad, narrows all of a ſudden to about a mile 
wide. The haven, which lies oppolite the town is ſafe and commodious, and 
about five fathoms deep. The harbour is flanked by two baſtions, that are 
raiſed 25 feet from the ground, which is about the height of the tides at the 
time of the equinox. 

From Quebec to Montreal, which is about 170 miles, in ſailing up the 
river St. Laurence, the eye is entertained with beautiful landſcapes, the banks 
being in many places very bold and ſteep, and ſhaded with lofty trees. 
The farme lie pretty cloſe all the way; ſeveral gentlemen's houſes, neatly 
built, ſhew themſelves at intervals, and there is all the appearance of a flouriſh. 
ing colony; but there are few towns or villages. It is pretty much like the 
well ſettled parts of Virginia and Maryland, where the planters are wholly 
within themſelves. Many beautiful iſlands are interſperſed in the channel of 
the river, which have an agreeable effect upon the eye. After paſſing the 
Richelieu iſlands, the air becomes ſo mild and temperate, that the traveller 
thinks himſelf tranſported to another climate; but this is to be underſtood in 
the ſummer months. . | 

The town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, is about half 
way between Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from three rivers 
which join their currents here, and fall into the river St. Laurence. It 
is much reſorted to by ſeveral nations of Indians, who, by means of theſe 
rivers, come here and trade with the inhabitants in various kinds of furs and 
fins. The country is pleaſant, and fertile in corn, fruit, &c. and great 
numbers of handfome houſes ſtand on both fides of the rivers. 

Montreal ſtands on the iſland in the river St. Laurence, which is ten 
leagues in length and four in breadth, at the foot of a mountain which 
gives name to it, about half a league from the ſouth ſhore. While the 
French had poſſeſſion of Granada, both the city and iſland of Montreal be- 
longed to private proprietors, who had improved them ſo well that the 
whole iſland was become a moſt delightful ſpot, and produced every thing 
that could adminiſter to the conveniences of life. The city forms an ob- 
long ſquare, divided by re and well-formed ftreets ; and when it-fell 


into the bands of the Engliſh, the houſes were built in a very handſome 


manner; and every houſe might be ſeen at one view from the harbour, or 
from the ſouthernmoſt fide of the river, as-the hill on the fide of which 
the town ftands falls gradually to the water. This place is ſurrounded by 
a wall and a dry ditch ; and its fortifications have been much improved by 
the Engliſh. Montreal is nearly as large as Quebec ; but fince it fell ints 
the hands of the Engliſh it hath ſuffered much by tires. | 
Government] Before the late war, the French lived in affluence, 
being free from all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſh, fell timber, 
and to ſow and plant as much land as they could cultivate. By the capi- 
tulation granted to the French, when this country was reduced, both 1n- 
dividuals and communities were entitled to all their former rights and pri- 


vi | 
In the year 1774, an act was paſſed by the parliament of Great Britain, 
for makiag more effectual proviſion for the 2 of che province of 
Quebec. By this it was enacted, that it ſhould be lawful for his majeſty, bis 
heirs, and ſucceſſors, by warrant under his or their fignet or ſign manual, and 
with the advice of the privy-council, to conſtitute and appoint a council for 
the affairs of the province of Quebec, to couſiſt of ſuch perſons rent there, 
not 
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not exceeding twenty-three, nor leſs than ſeventeen, as his majeſty, his heirs, 
and ſucceſſors, ſhall. be pleaſed to appoint ; and upon the death, removal, or 
abſence, of any of the members of the ſaid council, in like manner to confti- 
tute and appoint others to ſucceed them. And this council, ſo appointed 
and nominated, or the majority of them, are veſted with power and autho- 
rity to make ordinances — the peace, welfare, and good government of 
the province, with the conſent of the governor, or, in his abſence, of the 
beutenant-governor, or commander ia chief for the time being. The coun- 
cil, however, are not impowered to lay taxes, except for the purpoſe of tnak- 
ing roads, reparation of public buildings, or ſuch local convemencies. By 
this act, all matters of controverſy relative to property and civil rights are 
to be determined by the French laws of Canada; but the criminal law of 
England is to be continued in the province. The inhabitants of Canada 
are alſo allowed by this act not only to profeſs the Romiſh religion, but 
the popiſh clergy are inveſted with a right to claim and obtain their accuſ- 
tomed dues from thoſe of the fame religion. This act occaſioned a great 
alarm both in England and America, and appears to have contributed much 
towards ſpreading a ſpirit of diſaffection to the Britiſh government in the 
colonies. The city of London petitioned againſt the bill before it received 
the royal aſlent ; declaring, that they apprehended it to be entirely ſubver- 
ſive of the great fundamental priaciples of the Britiſh conſtitution, as well 
as of the authority of various folema acts of the legiſlature. And in one 
of the petitions of the American congreſs to the king, they complained, 
that by the Quebec act, the limits of that province were extended, the Eng- 
liſh laws abvlithed, and the French laws reſtored, whereby great numbers 
of Britiſh freemen were ſubjected to the latter; and that an abſolute govern- 
ment, and the Roman catholic religion, were alfo eſtabliſhed by that act, 
throughout thoſe vaſt regions that border on the weſterly and northerly 
boundaries of the Proteſtant Engliſh ſettlements. 

Taabk AND COMMERCE.] The nature of the climate, ſeverely cold 
in winter, and the people manufacturing nothing, ſhews what Canada princi- 
pally wants from Europe; wine, or rather rum, cloths, chiefly coarſe linen, 
and wrought iron. The Indian trade requires rum, tobacco, a fort of duffil 
blankets, guns, powder, balls, and fliats, kettles, hatchets, toys, and trin- 
kets of all kinds. | 

While this country was poſſeſſed by the French, the Indians ſupplied 
them with peltry ; and the French had traders, who, in the manner of the 
original inhabitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rwers in canoes, with incre- 
dible induftry and patience, carrying their goods into the remoteſt parts of 
Theſe again 
brought the market home to them, as the Indians were thereby habituated 
to trade with them. For this purpoſe, people from all parts even from the 
diſtance of 1000 miles, came to the French fair at Montreal, which began in 
June, and ſometimes laſted three months. On this occaſion, many folemai- 
ties were obſerved, guards were placed, and the governor aſſiſted, to preſerve 
order, in ſuch a concourſe, and ſo great a variety of ſavage nations. But 
ſometimes great diſorders and tumults happened; and the Indians being ſo 
fond of brandy, frequently gave for a dram all that they were poſſeſſed of. 
It is remarkable that many of theſe nations actually paſſed by our ſettle- . 


ment of Albany in New York, and travelled 250 miles farther ro Montreal, 
though they might have purchaſed the goods cheapes at the former. So 
much did the French excted us in the arts of winning the affections of 
theſe ſavages ! | * 
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Since we became poſſelfed of Canada, our trade with that country has 
been computed to employ about 60 ſhips and 1000 ſeamen. Their exports, 
at an average of three years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnake-root, capillaire, and 
wheat, amount to 1055, fool. Their imports from Great Bri in, in a variety 
of articles, are computed at nearly the ſame fum. It is unneceffary to make 
any remarks on the F 
ſupplies us with manufactured materials, indiſpenſably neceſſary in many 
— of our commerce, but alſo takes in — 41 manufactures of 
our pwn country, or the production of our other fettlements in the Eaft 
and Weſt Indies *. | | 


from natural cauſes; I mean the ſeverity of the winter, whi 

eeſſive from December to April, that the greateſt rivers are frozen over, 
and the ſnow lies commonly from four to fix feet deep on the even 
in thoſe parts of the country which lie three degrees fouth of London, and 
in the temperate latitude of Paris. Another inconvenience ariſes from the 
falls in the river St. Laurence, below Montreal, which render it difficult 
for very large ſhips to penetrate to that emporium of inland commerce; 
but veſſels from 300 to 400 tons are not prevented by theſe falls from going 
there annually. 

HisToxy.] See the general account of America. 
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S1TUATION AnD EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 


Length 350 l . 43 and 49 North latitude. 
— 230] between as ο⁰ 


| OUNDED by the river St. Laurence on the North ; 
Bopnvanins.] by the gulf of St. and the Atlantic ocean, 
Eaſt ; by the fame ocean, South; and by and New England, 
Weſt. In che year 1784, this province was divided into twr governments : 
the province and government, now ſtyled Nzw Bxaunxswicx, is bounded on 
the weſtward of the river St. Croix, by the ſaid river to its ſource, and 
by a line drawn due north from thence to the fouthern boundary of the 
province of Quebec, to the northward by the ſame boundary as far as the 
weſtern extremity of the Bay de Chaleurs, to the eaſtward by the ſaid bay 
to the gulf of $. Laurence to the bay called Bay Verte, to the fouth 
by a line in the centre of the Bay of Fundy, from the river St. Croix afore- 
ſaid, to the mouth of the Muſquat River, by the ſaid river to its ſourcey 
and from thence by a due eaſt line acrofs the iſthmus into the Bay Verte, 


® The amount „ from this province in "the your 86, was 348262 
Amoumt of import the ſam your =. 311, 116. * £ > 
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3 The river of St. Laurence forms the northern 
The rivers Riſgouche and Ni ipifiguit run from Weſt to Eat, and fall into'the 


bay of St. Laurence. The rivers of St. John, Pa i, Penobſcot, 
and St. Croix, which zus from North to South, fall into ady Bay, or the 
ſea a little to the eaſt ward of it. 

SEAS, BAYS, AND CAPES.] The ſeas adjoining to jt are, the Atlantic 
ocean, Fundy Bay, and the gulf of St. Laurence. The leſſer bays are Che- 

nigto and Green Bay upon the iſthmus, which joins the north part of Nova 
Scotia to the ſouth ; and the bay. of Chaleurs on the north-eaſt ; the bay of 
Chedibucto on the ks; the lay af the iſlands, the ports of Bart, 
Chebucto, Proſper La Heve, port Maltois, port Rybguol, 
port Vert, — Joiy, on the ſouth ; port La Tour, on the ſouth- eaſt; 
port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas, on the ſouth fide of Fundy Bay, and 
port Roſeway, now the moſt ous of all. 


ul 
The chief capes are, 2 Ecoumenac, Tourmentia, Cape 


Port and Epis, on the Eaft. Cape Fogeri, and Cape Cauccau, on the 


ſouth-eaſt. Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Cape 
La Heve, and Cape Negro, on the ſouth. Cape Sable, and Cape Fuurche 
on the ſouth-weſt.- 


Laxzs.) The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received par- 
ticular names. 

Crinarz. ] The climate of this country, though within the tempe- 
rate zone, has been found rather unfavourable to European conſtitutions. 
They are wrapt up in the gloom of a fog during great part of the year, 
and for four or ive months it is intenſely cold. Pat though the cold in 
winter and the heat in ſummer are je nn, they come on gradually, ſo as to 
prepare the body for 1 
SOIL AND PRODUCE.] From ſuch an unfavourable climate little can 
be expected. Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, till lately was almoſt a con- 
tinued foreſt ; and agriculture, though attempted by the Engliſh ſettlers, 
K In moſt part s, the ſoil is thin and barren, the corn 
5 ſhrivelled bd like rye, and the graſs intermixed with a 


auen the However, it is not uniformly bad; there are tracts in the 


to the ſouthward, which do not yield to the. beſt land in New 
:ngland, and by the induſtry and exertions of the loyaliſts from the other pro- 
vinces, are now cultivated and likely to be fertile and flouriſhing. In geueral, 
the ſoil is adapted to the produce of hemp and flax. The timber is extremely 
per for ſhip-building, and produces pitch and tar. Flatteriug accounts 
— been given of the improvements making in the new ſettlements and bay 
of Funtly. A great quantity of land hath been cleared, which abounds 
in timber, and ſhip · loads of good maſts and ſpars have been ſhipped from thence 
alread 


ics ] This country is not deficient i in the animal productions of the 
neighbouring provinces, particularly deer, beavers, and otters. Wild fowl, 

— all manner of game, and many kinds 'of European fowls and quadrupeds 
have, from time to time, been brought into it, and thrive well. At the cloſe 
of March, the fiſh begin to 14 wy enter the rivers in ſuch ſhoals, as 
are incredible. Herrin and the ſturgeon and ſalmon in 


5 But the moſt 3 — of New Scotland is the Cape Sabig 
3 


range of cod-fiſhing banks, navigable rĩvers, 
6A His. 


excellent harbours, 
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HisToRY, SETTLEMENT, CHIEF Notwithſtanding the forbidding 
TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. | appearance of this country, it was 
here that ſome of the firſt Enropean ſettlements were made. The firſt grant 
of lands in it was given by James I. to his ſecretary fir William Alexander, 
from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. Since then 
it has frequently changed hands, from one private proprietor to another, and 
from the French to the Engliſh nation backward and forward. It was not 
confirmed to the Engliſh, 5 the peace of Utrecht, and their deſign in ac- 
quiring it, does not ſeem to have ſo much ariſen from any proſpect of direct 
roſit to be obtained by it, as from an apprehenſion that the French, by poſ- 
eſſing this province, might have had it in their power to annoy our other fet- 
tlements. Upon this principle, 3000 families were tranſported in 1749, at 
the charge of the government, into this country. The town they erected is 
called Halifax, from the earl of that name, to whoſe wiſdom and care we owe 
this ſettlement. The town of Halifax ſtands upon Chebucto Bay, very com- 
modiouſly ſituated for the fiſhery, and has a communication with moſt 
parts of the province, either by land carriage, the fea, or navigable rivers, 
with a fine harbour, where a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips of war hes during . 
the winter, and in ſummer puts to fea, under the command of a com- 
modore, for the protection of the fiſhery, and to ſee that the articles of the 
late peace, relative thereto, are duly obſerved by the French. The town 
has an intrenchment, and is ſtrengthened with forts of timber. The other 
towns of leſs note are Annapolis Royal, which ſtands on the eaſt fide of the 
bay of Fundy, and; though but a ſmall place, was formerly the capital of the 
province. It has one of the fineſt harbours in America, capable of containing 
a thouſand veſſels at anchor, in the utmoſt ſecurity. St. John's is a new ſet- 
tlement at the mouth of the river of that name, that falls into the bay of 
Fundy, on the weſt fide. 
Since the concluſion of the war, the effigration of loyaliſts to this province 
from the United States, hath been very great : by them new towns have been 
raiſed, as Shelburne, which extends two miles on the water-fide, and is ſaid 
to contain already gooo inhabitants. Of the old ſettlements, the moſt flouriſh- 
ing and populous are Halifax, and the townſhips of Windſor, Norton, and 
Cohn » between Halifax and Annapolis. Of the new ſettlements, the 
moſt important are ' Shelburne, Parr-town, Digby, and New Edinburgh. 
Large tracts of land have been lately cultivated, and the province is now 
likely to advance in population and fertility. 
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F the riſe, progreſs, and moſt remarkable events of that war, between 
Great Britain and her American colonies, which at length terminated 

in the eſtabliſhment of the United States of America, we have already given 
an account, in our view of the principal tranſactions in the hiſtory of Great 
Britain. It was on the 4th of July, 1776, that the congreſs publiſhed a 


- 
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ſolemn declaration, in which they affigned their reaſons for withdrawing their 
allegiance from the king of Great Britain. In the name, and by the author- 
ity of the inhabitants of the united colonies of New Hampſhire, Maffachuſett's 
Bay, Rhode Ifland, and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 


New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, they declared, that they then were, and of 


right aught to be, Free and Independent States; and that, as ſuch, they h =I 


full power to levy war, conclude peice, contract alliances, eftabliſh commerce, 
and do all other acts and things which independent ſtates may of right do. 
They alſo publiſhed articles of confederation, and perpetual union, 
between the united colonies, in which they aſſumed the title of “ the 
United States of America ;”” and by which each of the colonies contrac- 
ted a geciprocal treaty of alliance and friendſhip for their common defence, 
for the maintenance of their liberties, and for their general and mutual ad- 
vantage; 2 themſelves to aſſiſt each other againſt all violener that 
might threaten all, or any one of them, and to repel, in common, all the 
attacks that might be levelled againſt all, or any one of them, on account of 
religion, ſovereignty, commerce, or under any other pretext whatſoever. Each 
of the colonies reſerved to themſelves alone the exclufive right of 1 
their internal government, and of framing laws in all matters not 1 | 
in the articles of confederation. But for the more convenient management 
of the general intereſts of the United States, it was determined, that delegates 
ſhould be annually appointed in ſuch manner as the legiſlature of each ſtate 
ſhould direct, to meet in congreſs on the firſt Monday in November of 
every year, with a power reſerved to each Rate to recall its delegates, or 
any of them, at any time within the year, and to ſend others in their 
ſtead, for the remainder of the year. No ſtate is to be repreſented in 
congreſs by leſs than two, nor more than ſeven members; and no perſon 
is capable of being a delegate for more than three years, in any term of fix 
years : nor is any perſon, being a delegate, capable of holding - any office 
under the United States, for which he, or any other for his benefit, ſhall 
receive any falary, fees, or emolument of any kind. In determining queſ- 
tions in the United States, in congreſs aſſembled, each ſtate is to have one 
vote. Every ſtate is to abide by the determinations of the United States in 
congreſs aſſembled, on all queſtions which are ſubmitted to them by the con- 
federation. The articles of the confederation are to be inviolably obſerved 
by every ſtate, and the union is to be 4 nor is any alteration, at 
any time hereafter, to be made in any of them, unleſs ſuch alteration be 
agreed to in a congreſs of the United States, and be afterwards confirmed 
by the legiſlatures of every ſtate. It was on the zoth of January, 1778, 
that the French king concluded a treaty of amity and commerce with the 
thirteen United Colonies of America, as independent ſtates Holland 
acknowledged them as ſuch April 19, 1782; and on the zoth of November, 


1782, proviſional articles were figned at Paris, by the Britiſh and American 
22 in which his Britannic majeſty acknowledged the Thirteen 
Colonies to be Free, Sovereign, and Inde zendent States ; and theſe articles 
were afterwards ratified by a definitive treaty. Sweden acknowledged them 
as ſuch February 5, 1783; Denmark the 25th of February ; Spain in 
March, and Ruſſia in July 1783. ** 
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The following calculations mad: actual meaſurement of the be 
THOMAS Keren Geographer to the Utd . * 


The territory of the United States (as before 
.mentioned) contains by computation a mil- 
Ne 222.640, ooo, ooo M acret. 
Deduct for water . oe IM 5 1,000,000 


Acres of land in the United States 389, 000, 00 


That part of the United States comprehended between the weſt 
rary line of Pennſylvania on the eaſt, the boundary line between Britain and 
the United States extending from the river St, Croix to the north-weſt ex- 
of the Lake of the Woods on the north, the river Miſſiſippi to the 


aforementioned bounds of Pen 1— contains by computation about 
four hundred and eleven thouſand ſquare miles in which are 


263,040,000 of acres. 
Deduct for water 92 Re . - 43,040,000 


To be diſpoſed of by order of congreſs - 220,000,000 


The whole of this immenſe — . territory, 
containing, as above ſtated, 220,000,000 of acres, has been, by the ceſ- 
fon of ome of the original thirteen ſtates, and by the of peace 
22 the federal government, and is pledged as a fund for ſink- 

g the continental debt. It is in contemplation to divide it into new 
Rates, with republican conſtitutions ür to the old Rates near the At. 
lantic ocean. 


£ftimate the number ca we. ad d of the Ohio, 
1 le te covey of rr 


| Acres. 
In Lake Suptrior + . * 4 21,952,780 
Lake of the Woods - . - - 1,133,800 
- - — 165,200 
RP - 55 1,000 
I - 10,368,000 
. - 1,216,000 
I ROK. 9 5,009,920 
ay - W 89,50@ 
- . 2,252,800 
. _ - 301,000 


43,040,000 
- Efinge 


mouth of the Ohio on the weſt, and the river Ohio on the ſouth, to the 
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PF fomate of the number of acres of water within the T hirteen United Statve. 


In Lake Erie, weſtward of the line extended 
from the north-weft corner of Pennſylvania, \ 


due north to the boundary between the Britiſh 
territory and the United States = 8 410,000 
In Lake Ontario - - 2,390,000 
1 - — - 500,008 * 
2 - - 1,700,000 
7 — - - 330,000 
Delaware Bay S630, ooo 
All the rivers within the Ta States , 
including the Ohio, 2,000,000 
a 7.960, 0 
Total - - 51,000,000 


NEW ENGLAND. 


SiTvAaTION AnD Exrzur, 


h 350 41 and 46 north latitude. 
— 9] * 123 125 and 74 welt longitude. F 8700. 


OUNDED on the North by Canada; on the Eaſt by 
Nova Scotia and the Atlantic Ocean ; on the South 
344 Atlantic and Long-Iſland Sound; and on the Weſt by New 
ork * 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 


a ] 


T! th . Ii ih 0 1 | 4 
3 © s N. Lat. | 
a 2 . Bos rox, 42 
The middle dixiſion Maſſachuſett's Colony 25. W. I -37- 


The ſouth diviſion | Rhode Ifland, ac. Ne 


Facs or THE counTRY, 1 New England is a high, hilly, and, in ſome 
MOUNTAINS, &c. parts, a mountainous country. The moun- 
tains are comparatively running nearly north and ſouth, in ridges pa- 
walls] to each other. Between dba the great rivers in majeſtic 


„ 
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Ty 
; meanders; receiving the innumerable rivulets and larger ftreams which pro- corn , 
ceed from the mountains on each fide. To a ſpectator on the top of a Tort « 
neighbouring mountain, the vales between the ridges, while in a ſtate of conte 
nature, exhibit a romaatic appearance. They ſeem an ocean of woods, beer 
ſwelled aud depreſſed in its * like that of the great ocean itſelf. ſmall 
There are four principal ranges of moantains, * nearly from north. uan 
eaſt to ſouth-welt, through New Eaglaad. They conſiſt of a multitude of. ectie 
parallel ridges, each having many — deviating from the courſe of the peac| 
general range; which —_ are again broken into irregular, hilly land. The ven | 
main ridges terminate, ſometimes in high bluff heads, near the fea coaſt ; and B 
ſometimes by a gradual deſcent in the interior part of the .cuuntry.—Theſe timb 
ranges of mountains are full of lakes, ponds, and ſprings of water, that give haze 
riſe to numberleſs ſtreams of various ſizes. No country on the globe is better cry 
watered than New Eagland * to th 
Rivsas.] Their rivers are, 1. Connecticut; 2. Thames; z. Patuxent ; furn 
4. Merimac ; 5. Piſcataway; 6. Saco; 7. Caſco ; 8. Kennebeque ; and ; theit 
9. Penobſcot, or Pentagonet. baln 
Bays Au Db cars. ] The moſt remarkable bays and harbours are thoſe rigg 
formed by Plymouth, Rhode Ifland, arid Providence Plantations ; Monument 20 
Bay, Weſt Harbour, formed by the beading of Cape Cod; Bolton Harbour; N 
Piſcataway, and Caſco Bay. | : beer 
The cluef capes are, Capes Cod, Marble Head, Cape Anne, Cape Netic, bene 
Cape Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, and Cape Small Point. ä Fa 
Am AND CwIMATE.] "New England, though ſituated almoſt ten degrees Eng 
nearer the ſun than the mother country, has an earlier winter, which con- tiph 
tinues longer, and is more ſevere than with us. The ſummer again is ex- and 
tremely hot, and much beyond any thing known in Europe, in the fame The 
latitude. The clear and ſerene temperature of the ſky, however, makes is n 
amends for the extremity of heat and cold, and renders the climate of this rab 
country ſo healthy, that it 1s reported to agree better with Britiſh conſtitu- bea 
tions than any other of the American provmces. The winds are very boiſ- var 
terous in the winter ſeaſon, and naturaliſts afcribe the early approach, and ani 
the length, and ſeverity of the winter, to the large freſh water lakes lying to of 
the north welt of New England, which being frozen over ſeveral months, ble 
occaſion thoſe piercing wiads, which prove fo fatal to mariners on this bla 
coaſt. fa, 
The ſun riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt day, at 26 minutes after four in the are 
morning, and ſets at 34 minutes after ſeven iu the evening; and on the ſhort- bra 
eſt day, it riſes at 35 minutes after ſeven in the morning, and ſets at 27 ani 
minutes after four iu the afternoon ; thus their longeſt day is about fifteen ho 
' hours, and the ſhorteſt about nine. f | ou 
SorL axnD PRODUCE. ] We have already obſervMl, that the lands lying on ing 
the caſtern ſhore of America are low, and in ſome parts ſwampy, but farther ſte 
back they riſe into hills. In New England, towards the north-eaft, the ew 


lands become rocky and mountainous. The foil here is various, but beſt as 
you approach the ſouthward. Round Maſſachuſett's bay the ſoil is black, 
and rich as in any part of England ; and here the firſt planters found the 
graſs above a yard high. The uplands are lefs fruitful, being for the molt. 
part a mixture of ſand and gravel, inclining to clay. The low grounds 
1 abound in, meadows and paſture land. The European grains have not been 
. cultivated here with much fucceſs ; the wheat is Tubſedk to be blaſted ; tlie 


B barley is a hungry grain, and the oats are ſean and chaffy. But the Indian 
k ; COra 
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corn flouriſhes in high perfection, and makes the general food of the lower 


Tort of They likewiſe malt and brew it into a beer, which is not 


contemptible. However, the common table drink is cyder and ſpruce 
beer: the latter is made of the tops of the ſpruce fir, with the addition of a 
ſmall quantity of molaſſes. They likewiſe raiſe in New England a large 

uantity of hemp ard flax. The fruits of old England come to a great per- 
{:Qtion here, particularly peaches and apples. Seven or eight hundred fine 
peaches may be found on one tree, and aYfingle apple - tree has produced ſe - 
ven barrels of cyder in one ſeaſon. 

But New England is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the variety and value of its 
timber, as oak, aſh, pine, fir, cedar,-elm, cyprus, beech, walnut, cheſnut 
hazel, ſaſſafras, ſumach, and other woods uſed in dying or tanning leather, 
carpenter's work, and ſhip building. The oaks here are ſaid to be inferior 
to thoſe of England; but the firs are of an amazing bulk, and formerly 


furniſhed the royal navy of England with maſts and yards. They draw from 
their trees conſiderable quantities of pitch, tar, reſin, turpentine, gums, and 


balm ; and the foil produces hemp and flax. A ſhip may here be built and 
rigged out with the produce of their foreſts, and indeed, ſhip-building forms 
a conſiderable branch of their trade. | 

MzTarts.] Rich iron mines of a moſt excellent kind and temper, have 
been diſcovered in New England, which, if improved, may become very 
beneficial to the inhabitants. | 

Axtmats.] The animals of this country furniſh many articles of New- 
England commerce. All kinds of European cattle thrive here, and mul- 
tiply exceedingly ; the horſes of New England are hardy, mettleſome, 
and ſerviceable, but ſmaller than ours, though larger than the Welch. 
They have few ſheep ; and the wool, though of a ſtaple ſufficiently long, 
is not nearly ſo fine as that of England. Here are alſo elks, deers, hares, 
rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, monkies, minks, martens, racoons, ſabbs, 
bears, 2 which are only a kind of wild dogs, foxes, ounces, and a 
variety of other tame and wild quadrupeds. But one of the moſt figgular 
animals, of this and the neighbouring countries, is the moſe or mooſe deer, 
of which there are two ſorts ; the common light grey mooſe which reſem- 
bles the ordinary deer; theſe herd ſometimes thirty together: and the larger 
black mooſe, whoſe body is about the ſize of a bull; his neck reſembles a 
ftag's, and his geſh"is extremely grateful. The horns,, when full grown, 
are about four or five feet from the head to to the tip, and have ſhoots or 
branches to each horn, which generally ſpread about fix feet. When this 
animal goes through a thicket, or under the boughs of a tree, he lays his 
horns back on his neck, to place them out of his way : and theſe prodigi- 
ous horns are ſhed every year. This animal does not ſpring or riſe in go- 
ing, like a deer; but a large one, in his common walk, has been ſeen to 
ſtep oyer a gate five feet high. When unharboured, he will run a courſe of 
twenty or thirty miles before he takes to a bay; but when chaſed, he gene- 
rally takes to the water. 

There is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, as turkeys, geeſe, 
partridges, ducks, widgeons, dappers, ſwans, heathcocks, herons, | 
blackbirds, all forts of barn-door fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which come 


and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, crows, &c. The 


reptiles are rattle-ſnakes, frogs, and toads, which ſwarm in the uncleared 
parts of theſe countries, where, with the owls, they make a moſt hideous noiſe 


in the ſummer evenings. | 
| 6B The 
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Ibe ſeas round New England, as well as its rivers, abound with ih, and 
even whales of ſeveral kinds, ſuch as the whalebone whale, the ſpermaceti 
whale, which yields iſe, the fin-backed whale, the ſcrag whale, and 
. the Much whale, of which they take great numbers, and ſend Leddes ſome 
ſhips every year to fiſh for whales in Greenland, and as far as Falkland Iſlands. 
A terrible creature, called the whale-killer, from 20 to 30 feet long, with 
ſtrong teeth and jaws, perſecutes the whale in theſe ſeas; but, afraid of his 
monſtrous ſtrength, they ſeldom attack a full-grown whale, or indeed a 
oung one, but in companies of ten or twelve. At the mouth of the river 
1222 there is a mackarel fiſhery ; they likewiſe fiſh for cod in winter, 
which they dry in the froſt. | | 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, AND There is not one of the colonies 
| FACE OF THE COUNTRY. which can be compared in the abun- 
dance of people, the number of conſiderable and trading towns, and the 
manufactures that are carried on in them, to New Eng The molt po- 
pulous and flouriſhing parts of the mother-country hardly make a better 
pearance than the cultivated parts of this province, which reach about 
miles back. There are here many gentlemen of conſiderable landed eſtates; 
but the great body of the — are land-holders, and cultivators of the 
foil. Ihe former attaches them to their country; the latter, by making 
them ftrong and healthy, enables them to defend it“. Theſe freeholds 
generally pals to their children in the way of gavelkind ; which keeps 
them from being hardly ever able to emerge out of their original happy 
_ mediocrity. In no part of the world are the ordinary fort ſo 1 ndent, 
or poſſeſs more of the conveniences of life ; they are uſed from their infancy 
to the exerciſe of arms ; and before the conteſt with the mother-country, they 
had a militia, which was by no, means contemptible ; but their military 
ſtrength is now much more conſiderable. - | 
The inhabitants of New England are almoſt univerſally of Engliſh deſ- 
cent; and it is owing to this circumſtance, and to the great and general at- 
tention that has been paid to education, that the Engliſh language has been 
preſerved among them ſo free of corruption. It is true, that from lazi- 
neſs, inattention, and want of acquaintance with mankind, many of the 
people in the country have accuſtomed tierfiſelves to uſe ſome peculiar 
hraſes, and to pronounce certain words in a flat, drawhng manner. 
ence foreigners pretend they know a New Englandman from his manner 
_ of ſpeaking. But the ſame may be ſaid with regard to a Pennſylvanian, 
2 Virginian, or a Carolinian ; for all have ſame phraſes and modes of 
pronunciation peculiar to themſelves, which diſtinguiſh them from their 


neighbours. . | 
tall, ſtout, and well built. They 


he New Englanders are ge 
glory, and perhaps with. juſtice, in poſſeſſing that ſpirit of freedom, which 
induced their anceſtors to leave their native country, and to brave the 
dangers of the ocean, and the hardſhips of ſettling a wilderneſs. Their 
education, laws, and fituation, ſerve to inſpire them with high notions of 
| liberty.—ln New England, leqraing is more generally diffuſed among all 

| nf. gangs, as in pay r part of ſhe globe ; arifng from the ex- 
cellent eſtabliſhment of ſchools in every townſhip. A perſon of mature 
age, who cannot both read and write is rarely to be found. By means of 
this general eſtabliſhment of ſchools, the extenſive circulation of newſpa- 
pers (of which · not 25 than 30,000 are printed every week in New Eng- 
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land, and ſent to almoſt every town and village in the country), and the 
conſequent ſpread of learning, every townſhip, throughout this country, is 
furniſhed with men capable of conducting the affairs of their town with 
B 
ew En 5 any en emergency require it, | 
furniſh an — of 164,600 men f. The inhabitants of Maſfachuſert's Bay 
are eſtimated at, $50,000. ; | | 
Connecticut is ſaid, in ion to its extent, to exceed every other co- 
lony of Britiſh, America, as well in the abundance of as cultivation of 
ſoil. Its inhabitants are about 206, 00. The men, in general, throughout 
the province, are robuſt, ſtout, and-tall. The greateſt care is taken of the 
limbs and bodies of infants, which are kept ſtraight by means of a board ; 
a practice learnt of the Indiah women, who abhor all crooked people; ſo 
that deformity is here a rarity. The women are fair, handſome, and gen- 
teel, and modeſt and reſerved in their manners and behaviour. They are 
not permitted to read plays, nor can they converſe about whiſt, quadrille, 
or operas ; but it is ſaid that they will talk freely upon the ſubjects of 
hiſtory, geography, and other litgrary topics. The inhabitants of Connec- 
ticut are — hoſpitable to ſtrangers. 

New Hampſliize, of late years hath greatly increaſed in population, ſo 
that in 1783 the number of inhabitants was 576: Pan to amount to 82, 2c0; 
and of Rhode Iſland province to 50, 400. | 

REetiGion.] Calviniſm, from the principles of the firſt ſettlers, has 
been very prevalent in New England; many of the inhabitants alſo for- 
merly obſerved the ſabbath with a kind of Jewiſh rigour ; but this hath of 
late been much diminiſhed. There is at preſent no eftabliſhed religion in Ne, 
England; hut every ſect of Chriſtians is allowed the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, and ĩs equally under the protection of law F. They annually celebrate 
faſts and thanklgivings. In the ſpring, the ſeveral governors iſſue their pro- 
clamations, appomting a day to be religiouſſy obſerved in faſting, humiliation 
and prayer, throughout their reſpective ſtates, in which the predominating 
vices, that particularly call for humiliation, are enumerated. In autumn, 
after harveſt, that gladſome zra of the huſbandman's life, a day of public 
thankſgiving is appointed, enumerating the public bleſſings received in the 
courſe of the year. This pious cuſtom originates with their venerable an- 
ceſtors, the ſettlers. A cuſtom ſo rational, and fo well calculated to 
cheriſh in the minds of the people a ſenſe of their dependence on the Ga kA 
BexntracTtor of the world for all their bleſſings, it is hoped will ever be 


. preſerved p. The Connecticut province hath lately provided a 


biſhop for the epiſcopalians among them, by ſending one of their number to 
Scotland to be ordained by the nonjuring biſhops ol the epiſcopal church in 
that kingdom. | | | 7 

Cutis Towns.] Boſton, the capital of New England, ſtands on a pen- 
iuſula at the bottom of Maſſachuſett's Bay, about nine miles from its mouth. 
At'the entrance of this bay are ſeveral rocks, which appear above water, and 
upwards of a dozen ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited. There is but 
one ſafe channel to approach the harbour, and that fo narrow, that two ſhi 
can ſcarcely” fail through abreaſt ; but within the harbour there is room 


* Mor'e's American G-ography, + Morſe. | 
þ By late account there arc 400 Independent and Preſbyterian churches iu this pro- 


vice, 84 Biptiſt, and 31 of other denomitations, 
* K * 
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500 ſail to lie at anchor, in a good depth of water. On ane of the iſlands of 


the bay, ſtands Fort William, the moſt regular fortreſs in all the plantations. 


This caſtle is defended by 100 guns, twenty of which he on a platform level 


with the water, ſo that it is ſcarcely poſſible for an enemy to paſs the caftle. 


To prevent ſurpriſe, they have a guard placed on one of the rocks, at two 
leagues diſtance, from whence they make fignals to the caſtle, when any ſhips 
come near it. There is alſo a battery of guns at each end of the town. At 
the bottom of the bay is a noble pier, near 20co feet in length ; along which, 
on the north fide, extends a row of warehouſes for the merchants, and to this 
Pier ſhips of the greateſt burthen may come and unload, without the help of 
beats. The greateſt part of the town lies round the harbour, in the ſhape of 
z half moon; the country beyond it riſing gradually, and affording a delight- 
ful proſpect from the ſea. The head of the pier joins the principal ſtreet of 
the town, which is, like moſt of the others, fpacious and well built. The 
trade of Boſton was ſo conſiderable in the year 1768, that 1200 fail entered 
or cleared at the cuſtom-houſe there. 

Cambridge, in the ſame province, four miles from Boſton, has an univerſity, 


containing two ſpacious colleges, called by the names of Havard College, aud 


Stoughton Hall, with a well-furniſhed library. It conſiſts of a preſident, five 
fellows, a treaſurer, three profeſſors, four tutors, and a librarian. The col- 
lege charter was firſt granted in 1659, and renewed in 1692, and is held under 
the colony ſeal. 

The other towns in New England, the chief of which have already been 
mentioned, are generally neat, well built, and commodiouſly ſituated upon fine 
rivers, with capacious harbours, | 

| COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] New England has no one ſtaple 
commodity. 'The ocean and the foreits afford the two principal articles of 
export; and therefore the trade is great, as it ſupplies a large quantity of 
goods from within itſelf ; but it is yet greater, as the people in this country 
are in a wanner the carriers for all the colonies of North America, and to the 
Weſt Indies, and even for ſome parts of Europe. The commodities which 
the country yields are principally pig and har iron, which were imported to 
Great Britain duty free; alſo maſts and yards, pitch, tar, and turpentine, for 
which they contracted largely with the royal navy; pot and pearl aſhes, 
ſtaves, lumber, boards; all forts of proviſions, which they ſent to the French 
and Dutch ſugar iſlands, and formerly to Barbadoes, and the other Britiſh 
iſles, as grain, biſcuit, meal, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, apples, cyder, onions, 
mackarel, and cod-fiſh dried. They likewiſe ſent thither cattle, horſes, planks, 
hoops, ſhingles, pipe-ſtaves, oil, tallow, turpentine, bark, calf-ſkins, and 
tobacco. Their peltry trade is not very confiderable. They have a moſt 
valuable fiſhery upon their coaſts in mackarel and cod, which employs vatt 
numbers of their people; with the produce of which they trade to Spain, 
Italy, the Mediterranean, and the Weſt Indies, to a conſiderable amount. 
Their whale-fiſhery has been already mentioned. The arts moſt neceſſary to 
ſubſiſtence, are thoſe which the inhabitants of New England have been at the 
eateſt pains to cultivate. They manufacture coarſe linen and woollen cloth 
2 their own uſe ; hats are made here, which find a good vent in all the other 
colonies. Sugar-baking, diſtilling, paper-making, and ſalt- works, are upon 
the improving hand. The bufineſs of ſhip-building is one of the moſt con- 
ſid „which Boſton, Newbury, or the other ſea- port towns in New Eng- 
land carry on. Ships are ſometimes built here upon commiſſion; but {ic- 
quently the merchants of New England have them conſtructed upon their own 
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account : and loading them with the produce of the colony, naval ſtores, fiſh, 
and fiſh- oil — they ſend them upon a * voyage to Spain, 
Portugal, or the Mediterranean; where, having diſpoſed of their cargo, they 
make what advantage they can by freight, until ſuch time as they can ſell the 
veſſel herſelf to advantage, which they ſeldom fail to do in a reaſonable time. 

It was computed, that, before the late unhappy differences aroſe, the a- 
mount of Engliſh manufactures, and India goods lent into this colony from 
Great Britain, was not leſs, at an average of three years, than 395,ccol. Our 
imports from the ſame were calculated at 370,50ol. 

Hisroxx AND GOVERNMENT.] New England is at preſent divided 
into the. four provinces of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's, Rhode Iſland, 
and Connecticut. As early as 1606, King James I. had by letters patent 
erected two companies, with a power to fend colonies into thoſe parts, 
then comprehended under the general name of Virginia, as all the north- 
caſt coaſt of America was ſome time called. No ſettlements, however, 
were made in New England by virtue of this authority. The companics 
contented themſelves with ſending out a. ſhip or two, to trade with the 
Indians for their furs, and to fiſh upon their coaſt. This continued to be 
the only ſort of correſpondence between Great Britain and this part of 
America, till the year 1620. By this time the religious difſenfions, by 
which England was torn to pieces, kad become warm and furious. 
Archbiſhop Laud perſecuted all. forts of non-conformiſts with an unre- 
lenting ſeverity. Thoſe men, on the other hand, were 'ready to ſubmit 
to all the rigour of perſecution rather than give up their religious opinions, 
and conform to the ceremonies of the church of England, which they con- 
fidered as abuſes of the moſt dangerous tendency. There was no part of the 
world into which they would not fly, in order to obtain liberty of conſ.ience. 
America opened an extenſive field. There they might tranſport themſelves, 
and eſtabliſh whatever ſort of religious policy they were inclined to, With 
this view, having purchaſed the territory, which was within the juriſdiction 
of the Plymouth Company, and having obtained from the king the privilege 
of ſettling it in whatever way they had a mind, 150 perſons embarked 4 
New England, and built a city, which becauſe they had failed 'from Ply- 
mouth, they called by that name. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the cli- 
mate, the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, and the diſeaſes to which, after a long 
ſea voyage, and in a country which was new to them, they were expoſed ; 
notwithſtanding the want of all ſorts of conveniencies, and even of many of 
the neceſſaries of life, thoſe who had conſtitutions fit to endure ſuch hard- 
ſhips, not diſpirited or broken by the death of their companions, and ſup- 
2 by the vigour then peculiar to Engliſhmen, and the ſatisfaction of 

ding themſelves beyond the reach of the ſpiritual arm, ſet themſelves to 
cultivate this country, and to take the beſt ſteps for the advancement of. their 
infant colony. New adventurers, encouraged by their example, and finding 
themſelves, for the ſame reaſons, uneaſy at home, paſſed over into this land 
of religious and civil liberty. By the cloſe of the year 1630, they had built 
four towns, Salem, Dorcheſter, Charles Town, and Boſton, which laſt has 
ſince become the capital of New England. But as neceſſity is the natural 
ſource of that active and frugal induſtry, which produces every thing great 
among mankind, ſo an uninterrupted flow of eas and ſucceſs occaſions 


thoſe diſſenſions, which are the bane of human affairs, and often ſubvert the 
beſt founded eftabliſhments. f 


The inhabitants of New England, who had fled from perſecution, became 
in 2 ſhort time ſtrongly tainted with this illiberal vice, and were cager to 


: 
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introduce an, uniformity in religion, among all who entered their territories. 
The minds of men were not in that age ſuperior to many prejudices ; they 
had not that open and generous way of thinking, which at preſent diſtin- 
gui ſhes the natives of Great Britain: and the doctrine of univerſal tolera- 
tion, which, to the honour of the firſt ſettlers in America, began to appear 
among them, had few abettors, and many opponents. Many of them were 
| bigotted Calviruſts ; and though they had felt the weight of perſecution 
themſelves, they had no charity for thoſe who profeſſed ſentiments different 
from their own. It was not the general idea of the age, that men might 
live comfortably together in the ſame ſociety, without maintaining the ſame 
religious opinions; and wherever theſe were at variance, the members of dif. 
| ferent ſets kept at a diſtance from each other, and eftabliſhed ſeparate 
vernments. Hence ſeveral, ſlips, torn from the original government of New 
England by religious violence, planted themſelves in a new foil, and ſpread 
over the country. Such was that of New Hampſhire, which continues to 
this day a ſeparate juriſdiftion ; ſuch too was that of Rhode Iſland, whoſe 
inhabitants were driven_ out from the Maſſachuſett colony (for that is the 


name by which the government firſt erected in New England was diſtinguiſh- 


ed), for ſupporting the freedom of religious ſentiments, and maintaining that 
the civil magiſtrate had no right over the ſpeculative opinions of mankind. 
Theſe liberal men founded a city, called Providence, which they governed 
by their own principles; and fuch is the connection between juflneſs of 
ſentiment and external proſperity, that the government of Rhode Ifland, 
though ſmall, became extremely populous and flouriſhing. Another colony, 
driven out by the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, ſettled on the river Connecticut, 
and received frequent reinforcements from England, of ſuch as were diffatisfied 
either with the religious or civil government of that country. 

America indeed was now become the main refource of all diſcontented and 
enterpriſing. ſpirits ; and ſuch were the numbers which embarked for it from 
England, that in 1637 a proclamation was publiſhed, prohibiting any 

on from ſailing thither, without an expreſs licence from the government: 

or want of this licenſe, it is ſaid, that Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Hampden, and 

others, of that party, were detained from going into New England, after being 
on ſhip-board for that purpoſe. 

Theſe four provinces, though always confederates for their mutual defence, 
were at. firſt, and ftill continue, under ſeparate juriſdictions. They were all of 
them by-their charters originally free, and in a great meaſure independent of 
Great Britain. The inhabitants had the choice of thegown magiſtrates, the 

overnor, the council, the aſſembly, and the power of making ſuch laws as they 
thought proper, without ſending them to Great Britain for the approbation 
of the crowo.. "Their laws, however, were not to be oppoſite to thoſe of 
Great Britain. Towards the latter end of the reign of Charles II. when he 
end his miniſters wanted to deſtroy all the charters and liherties, the Maſ- 
ſachuſett's colony was accuſed of violating their charter, in like manner as 
. the city of London, and by a judgment in the King's Bench of England 
was deprived of it. From that time to the Reyolution, they remained with- 
out any charter, Soon after that periad, they received a new one, which, 
way very favourable, was much inferior to the extenſive privileges of 
the er. The appointment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, ſecretary, 
and all the officers of the admiralty, was veſted in the crown; the power of 
the militia was wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain-general ; all 
judges, juſtices, and ſheriffs, to whom the execution of the law was entruſt- 
ed, were uowinated by the governor, with the advice of the council 4 the 
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mer had a negative on the choice of counſellors, pereniptoty and un- 
imited ; 


and he was not obliged to give a reaſon for what he; did in this 


particular, or reſtrained to any number; authentic copies of the ſeveral acta 


paſſed by this colony, as well as others, were to be trahſmitted to the court 
of England, for the reyal approbation ; but if the laws of this colony were 
not repealed within three years after they were preſented, they were not re- 
pealable by the crown after that time; no laws, ordinances, election of 
magiſtrates, or acts of government whatſoever, were valid without the go- 
vernor's conſent in writing; and a for ſums above 300l. were admitted 


to the king and council. Notwithitanding theſe reſtraints, the people bad 


ſtill a great ſhare of power in this colony; for they not only choſe the aſ- 
ſembly, but this aſſembly, with the governor's concurrence, choſe the coun- 
ci, reſembling our houſe of lords; and the governor depended upon the af- 
ſembly for his annual ſupport. | 
But the government of New England has been entirely changed, in con- 
ſequence of the revolt of the colonies from the authority of Great Britain ; of 
the origin and progreſs of which an account hath been given in another 
It was on the 25th of July 1776, that, by an order from the council 
at Boſton, the declaration of the American Congreſs, abſolving the United 


. Colonies from their allegiance to the Britiſh crown, and declaring them free 


and independent, was publicly proclaimed from the balcony of the ftate-houſe 
in that town. 

A conſtitution, or form of government, for the commonwealth of Maſ- 
ſachuſett's, including a geclaration of rights, was agreed to, and eſtabliſhed 


by the inhabitants of that province, and took place in October, 1780. In 
the preamble to this it was declared, that the end of the inſtitution, main- 


tenance, and adminiftration of government, is to ſecure the exiſtence of the 
body politic; to protect at, and to furniſh the individuals who compoſe it, 
with the power of enjoying, in ſafety and tranquillity their natural rights, and 
the bleſſings of life; and that whenever theſe great objects are not obtained, 
the people have a right to alter the government, and to take meaſures neceſ- 
ſary for their proſperity and happineſs. They. expreſſed their gratitude to 
the great legiſlator of the univerſe, for having afforded them, in the courſe 
of his providence, an opportunity, deliberately and peaceably, without fraud, 
violence, or ſurpriſe, of entering into an original, explicit, and ſolemn compact 
with each other; and of forming a new conſtitution of civil government 
for themſelves and their poſterity. They declared that it was the right, as 
well as the duty, of all men in ſociety, publicly, and at ſtated feafons. to 


worſhip the Supreme Being; and that no ſubje ct ſhould be hurt, moleſted, 


or reſtrained, in his perſon, liberty, or eſtate, for worſhipping God in the 
manner and feaſon moſt agreeable to the dictates of his own conſcience ; or 
for his religious profeſſion or ſentiments : provided he did not diſturb the pub- 
lic peace, or obſtruct others in their religious worſhip. : 

It was alſo enacted, that the ſeveral towns, pariſhes, precincts, and other 
bodies politic, or religious ſocieties, ſhould, at all times, have the excluſive 
right of electing their public teachers, and of contracting with them for their 
ſupport and maintenance. That all monies paid by the ſubject to the ſup- 
port of public worſhip, and of the public teachers, ſhould, if he required it, 
be uniformly-applied to the ſupport of the public teacher or teachers of his 
own religious or denomination, provided there were any on whoſe in ltruc- 
tions he attended; otherwiſe it might be paid towards the ſupport of the 
teacher or teachers of the pariſh or ptecinct in which the ſaid monies ſhould 
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be raiſed. That every denomination of Chriſtians, demeaning themſelves 


peaceably, and as good ſubjects of the commonwealth, ſhould be equally un- 
der the pròtection of the law : and that no fubordination of any ſect or de- 
nomination to another ſhould ever be eftabliſhed by law. . 
It was likewiſe declared, that as all power reſided originally in the 
people, and was derived from them, the ſeveral magiſtrates and officers of 
t, veſted with authority, whether legiſlative, executive or ju- 
dicial, are their ſubſtitutes and agents, and are at all times accountable 
to them. That no ſubjet ſhould be arreſted, impriſoned, deſpoiled, 
or deprived of his property, immunities, or privileges, put out of the 
rotection of the law, exiled, or deprived of his life, liberty, or eſtate, 
but by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the land. That the 
legiſlature ſhould not make any law that ſhould ſubject any perſon to a 
capital or infamous puniſhment, exceptiag for the government of the 
army or navy, without trial by jury. That the liberty of the preſs is 
eſſential to the ſecurity of freedom in a ſtate ; and that it ought not, there- 
fore, to be reſtrained in that commonwealth. That the people have a right 
to keep, and bear arms, for the common defence; but that as in times 


of peace armies are dangerous to liberty, they ought not to be maintaiu- 


ed without the conſent of the legiſlature ; and that the military power ſhould 
always be held in an exact ſubordination to the civil authority, and be gover- 
ned by it. | 
WO —_ likewiſe enacted, that the department of legiſlation ſhould be form- 
ed by two brauches, a ſenate, and a Houſe of repreſentatives ; each of 
which ſhould have a negative on the other. That the ſenators, conſiſting 
of forty, and the members of the houſe of repreſentatives, ſhould be elected 
annually ; and that every male perſon, being twenty-one years of age, 
or upwards, who had reſided in any particular town in the commonwealth, 
for the ſpace of one year, and having a freehold eftate, within the faid 
town, of the annual income of three pounds, or any eſtate of the value 
of ſixty pounds, ſhould have a right to vote for ſenators and repreſentatives 
of the diſtrict of which he was an inhabitant. And that there ſhould be a 
ſupreme executive magiſtrate, who ſhould be ſtyled, the governor of the 
commonwealth of Maſſachuſet's, and alſo a leutenant-governor, both of 
whom ſhould be choſen annually by the whole body of electors in the 
commonwealth, and aſſiſted by nine counſellors, choſen by ballot, out of 
the ſenate. The ſecretary, treaſurer, receiver-general, notaries public, and 
naval officers, to be choſen annually by the ſenaters and repreſentatives. 
The judiciary power to be ſeptennial, and the delegates to congreſs ſhall 
be annually elected by and out of the ſenate and houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, or general court. The governor has a negative on bills ſent to him 
for aſſeut from the general court, but has no control in their choice of officers. 
The ſtate of Rhode Iſland admits their original charter as the rule of 
their government. New Hampſhire and Connecticut have not yet finally 
eſtabliſhed. their forms of government, but have chiefly adopted that of 
Maſſachuſet's bay. | 
It is warthy of. notice, that fince the commencement of the war hetween 
Great Britain and the colonies, and even while that war was carried on 
with great animoſity on both fides, an act was paſſed, on the 4th of May, 
1780, by the council and houſe of repreſentatives of Maſſachuſet's Bay, for 
incorporating and eſtabliſhing a ſociety for the cultivation and promotion 
of the arts and ſciences. It is entitled, The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; the firſt members were named in the act; and they were 
. never 
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never to be more than two hundred, nor leſs than It was declared 
in the act, that the end and defign of the inſtitution of the ſaid academy, 
was to promote and encourage the knowledge of the antiquities of America, 
and of the natural hiſtory of the country; and to determine the uſes to 
which its various natural productions might be applied; to promote and en- 
courage medicinal diſcoveries ; mathematical diſquiſitions ; philoſophical in- ” 
quiries and experiment: ; aſtronomical, met and geographical 
obſervations ; and improvements in — arts, manufactures, and 
commerce ; and in ſhort, to cultivate every art and ſcience, which might 
tend do advance the intereſt, honour, dignity, and happineſs, of a free, inde- 
3 and virtuous people. 


N E W YORK 
bibi ixp ExTrzur. 


Length 350 40 and 45 North latitude. 
Breadth Po 59] * 12 and 76 Weſt Tongitude. 


EW YORK is bounded on the South and South 
Boundanine.] N weſt by Hudfon's and Delaware rivers, which di- 
vide it from New and Perinfylvania ; on the Eaft and North<eaft 
by New — — the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the North. weſt by 


This rovince, including the iſland of New York, Libg Ifland, and 
Staten is divided into the fixtean following counties: 


Counties. Chief Towns. 


40 N. lat. 
— Bu Your PHO W. lon. © 
Albany 


* Theſe two counties were not conſtituted in 1786. ben the 2 enumcraticn was 


made, and were included in ſome of the other cr uaties. Sce M 


6 C Counties, 


Nivzas.] The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk ; the 
former abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with great variety 
of fiſh ; on this the cities of "York and Albany are ftuated. 

The tide flows a few 3 above Albany, which is 600 miles from 
New York. It is navigable for floops of 80 tons to Albany, and for 
ſhips to Hudſon. About 60 miles above New York the water becomes 
freſh. The river is ſtored with a variety of fiſh, which renders a ſummer 
pallage to Albany delightful and amuſing to thoſe who are ford of angling . 

n the Mohawk is a large catara&t called the Cohoes, the water of 


_ + which is ſaid to fall 30 feet perpendicular; but including the deſcent 


above, the fall is as much as 60 or 70 feet, where the river is a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. . 8 

Carss.] Theſe are Cape May on the Eaſt entrance of Delaware river; 
Sandy- Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river ;- and Montock Point, at 
the Eaſt end of Long Iſland. 6 : 

CLIMATE, soil, AND PRODUCE.], This province, lying to the South of 
New England, enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. The air is very 
healthy, and agrees well with all conſtitutions. The face of the country, 
— of the other Briti American colonies, is low, flat, and 
marſhy towards the ſea. As you recede from the coaſt, the eye is entertain- 
ed with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which become large in proportion as 
you advance into the. country. The ſoil is extremely fertile, produeing 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, ys flax, and fruits, in great abundanee and 

on. The timber is much the ſame with that of New England. A 
great deal of iron is found here. * 

CiTiEs, POPUFATION, AND COMMERCE.] The city of New York ſtands 

on the ſouth weſt end of Yaork-ifland, which is twelve miles long, and near 
chree in breadth, extremely well ſituated for trade, at the mouth of Hud- 
ſon's river, where it is three miles broad, and proves. a, noble conveyance 
from Albany and many other inland towns towards Canada, and the lakes. 
This city is in length above a mile, and its mean breadth a quarter of a 
mile. This city ard harbour are, defended by a fort and battery ; in the 
fort is a ſpacious rranſion-houſe for the uſe of the governor. Many of the 
houſes are very elegant ; and the city though irregularly built, affords a fine 
prolpet. A fourth of the city was burnt down by ſome incendianes 
in 1776, on the king's troops taking it. A great part of the inhabitants 
are deſcended from the Dutch families, who remained here after the ſur- 
render of the Ne Netherlands to the Engliſh, and the whole province in 
1786 was calculated at 238,897, of which 18,889 were blacks. The 
pulation for every ſquare mile, including the whole ſtate is only five, fo 
+ this ſtate is but a ninth. part as populous as Connecticut. But it is to be 
conſidered that Connecticut has no waſte lands, and not half the State of 
New York is ſettled 1. . . 

The city of Albany contains about 4000 inhabitants, collected from almoſt 

all parts of the Nerthern world. As great a variety of languages are ſpoken 
* Theſe coun ies are claimed by New York, but arc within the limits zad under che 

jaciſdictious of Vermont. | 

| - + Morſe. | + Morſe's Ame; ican G:ography. 
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in Albany, as in any town in the United States. Adventurers in purſuit of 
wn cooked dew by to ahameyes bu with which, ths. gince atgey, Si- 
tua 


tion, ſurrounded with a rick and extenfive back country, and the ſtore- 

houſe of the trade to and from Canada, and the Lakes, it muſt flouriſh, and 
the the inhabitants cannot but grow rich. i 
ariety The city of Hudſon however is their great rival, and has had the moſt 
| rapid any place in America, if we except Baltimore ia Mary- 
from land. miles north of New York. It was not begun till the 
4 for autumn of 1783 | 
comes b of New Vork, with reſpect to foreign markets, has de- 
mmer i erence to any of the ſtates. It has at all ſeaſons of the 


ref to 
and eaſy acceſs to the ocean. It commands the trade of a 
ion of the beſt ſettled and beft cultivated parts of the 
has been ſuppoſed by gentlemen well informed, that 
ed down ConncQicut river, aud through the Sound 
n the Hudſon. This is not imprubable, as the 
banks of the Connecticut are more fertile aud much thicker, and more 
ſettled than the banks of the Hudſon f. The commodities 
trade are wheat, flour, barley, oats, beef, and other kinds 


1 


Their markets are the ſame with thoſe which the 
Englanders uſe ; and they have a ſhare in the log- wood trade, 
that which is carried on with the Spaniſh and French plantations. 
They uſed to take almoſt the ſame fort of commodities from England 
with the inhabitants of Boſton. At an average of three years, their ex- 
ports were ſaid to amount to 526,000. and their imports from Great Britain 
to 531,000L | 
AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES.] New York is at leaſt half a 
century behind her neighbours in New England, New Jerſey and Penn- 
ſylvania, in point of improvement in agriculture and manufactures. 
* other reaſons for this deficiency, that of waut of enterprize in 
the :babitants i not the lealt. Indeed their local advantages have been 
ſuch that they have grown rich without enterprize. . Beſides lands have 
hitherto been cheap, and farms of courſe large, and it requires much leſs in- 
genuity to raiſe 1000 byſhels of wheat upon 60 acres of land, than to raiſe 
the ſame quantity upon 30 acres. So long, therefore, as the farmer in New 
Vork can have 60 acres of land to raife 1000 buſhels of wheat, he will never 
trouble himſelf to find out how he can raiſe the ſame quantity upon half the 
land. It is population alone that ſtamps a value upon lands, and lays a found- 
ation for high improvements in agriculture. When a man is obliged to 
maintain a family upon a ſmall farm, his invention is exercifed to find out 
every improvement that may render it more productive. This appears to be 
the great reaſon why the lands un Delaware and Connecticut rivers produce 
to the farmer twice as much clear profit as lands in equal quantity, and uf the 
ſame quality upon the Hudſon. If the preceding obſervations be juſt, im- 
rovements will keep pace with population aud the. increafing value of 
Improvements in manufactures never precede, but invariably follow im- 
provements in agriculture. This obſervation applies more particularly to the 
country. The city of New York contains a great number of people who are 
employed in the various branches of manufactures, viz. wheel carriages of all 
Kinde, loaf-ſugar, bread, beer, ſhoes and boots, ſadlery, cabinet work, cutlery, 
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hats, clocks, watches, mathematical and muſical inſtruments, ſhips, and every 


ching neceſſary for their equipment; a glaſs work and feveral iron works have 

been eftabliſhed *®. 2 
RxTIStog, AND ZAG. I Tt is ordained, by the late conſtitution of 
New York, that the free exercife and enjoyment of religious profeſſion and 
worſhp, without diſcrimination or preference, ſhall for ever be ed, within 
that ſtate, to all mankind. | 

A college was erected in New York, by act of parliament, about the year 
1755 ; but as the aſſembly was at that time divided into parties, it was form- 
ed on a contracted plan, and has for that reaſon never met with the encou- 
* which might naturally be expected for a public feminary in ſo popul - 
ous à city. | | | 

HisToRY AND GOVERNMENT.] The Swedes and Dutch were the firſt 
Europeans who formed ſettlements on this part of the American coaft. 
The tract claimed by the two nations extended from the 48th to the 
41ſt degree of latitude, and was called the New Netherlands. It con- 
tinued in their hands till the time of Charles II. who” obtained it from 
them by right of conqueſt in 1664 ; and it was confirmed to the Engliſh 
by the treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were not long in 
our poſſeſhon before they were divided into different provinces. ew 
York took that name from the king's brother, James, duke of York, to 
whom the king granted it, with powers of government, by letters 
patent, dated March 20, 1664. On James's — to the throne, the 
right to New York became veſted in the crown, and it became à royal 
government. The king appointed the governor and council; and the 
people, once in ſeven years, elected their repreſentatives to ſerve in 
aſſemblies. Theſe three branches of the legiſlature (anſwering to thaſe of 
Great Britain) had power to make any laws not repugnant to thoſe of Eng- 
land; but, in order to their being valid, the royal afſent to them was firſt to 
be obtained. - : ad 

By the conſtitution of the ſtate of New York, eſtabliſhed iv 1777, the ſu- 


preme legiſlative power was veſted into two ſeparate and diftin& bodies of 


men z the one to be called, The Aſſembly of the State of New York,” to 
conſiſt of ſeventy members, annually choſen by ballet ; and the other Th: 
Senate of the State of New Vork.“ to conſiſt of twenty-four for four years, 
who together are to form the legiſlature, and to meet once, at leaſt, in every 
year, for the difpatch of The ſupreme executive power is to be 
veſted in a governor, who is th continue in office three years, aſſiſted by four 
counſellors, - choſen by and from the ſenate. Every md inhabitant, of full 
nage, who ſhall poſſeſs a freehold of the value of twenty pounds, or have rent- 
99 of the 2 ſhillings, and been rated and have 
Paid taxes to the ſtate for fix months preceding the day of election, is entitled 
to vote for members of the aſſembly ; but thoſe who vote for the governor, 
and the members of the ſenate, are to,be poſſeſſed of freeholds of the value of 
one hundred pounds. The delegates to the congreſs, the judges, &c. are to 
be choſes by e of the dne dy. ATED 22 
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Length 160 39 and 43 north latitude. | 
© Breadth 4 2 139 and 76 ot longs, | nal 


donne, JERSEY is bounded on the Weſt and South- 
weſt, by Delaware river and Bay; on the South- 
eaſt and Eaft, by the Atlantic Ocean ; and by the Sound which ſeparates 
Staten Iſland from the continent, and Hudſon's river, on the North. 


Diviſions, Counties. Chief Towns. 
| [ Middleſex ] Perth Amboy and New Brunſwick 
Eat Divid | Monmouth | Shrewſbury and Freehold 
— Eſſex Elizabeth and Newark 
* | Somerſet Boundbrook 
{ ington B 40-8 N. lat. 
e, e- 
| | | ury, er 
Weſt Diviſion — a x 
2 Cumberland +< 5 Hopewell, Bridgetown 
1 — May | None | 
I Hunterdon Trenton 
| Morris Morriſtown 
| | Suſſex Newton 


'Rivexs.] Theſe are the Delaware, Raritan, and Paſfaick, on the latter 
of which is a remarkable cataract ; the height of the rock from which the 
water falls is ſaid to be about 70 feet perpendicular, and the river there $0 
yards broad. 

CrimaTe, soit, Ap PRODUCE.) The climate is much the ſame 
with that of New-York ; the ſoil is various, at leaſt one-fourth part of the 
province is barren, ſandy land, producing pines and cedar ; the other parts 

2 and produce wheat, barley, rye, Indian corn, &c. in 

great perfection. | 

8 GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, New ] is part 'of that 

CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. vaſt tract of land, which we 
have obſerved was given by king Charles II. to his brother, James duke of 
York ; CEN To and Sir 
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George -Carteret (from which it received its t name, beeauſe Sir 
George had eſtates in the iſland of Jerſey) and again to others, who in 
the year 1702 made a ſurrender of the, powers of government to queen Anne, 
which ſhe accepted ; after which it became a royal government. By an ac- 
count publiſhed in 1765, the number of inhabitants appears to have been about 
100, 00; but in 1784, a cenſus of the inhabitants was made by order of the 
. when they amounted to 140, 435, of which 10,501 were blacks, 

theſe blacks, 1939 only were flaves ; ſo that the proportion of ſlaves te 
the whole of the inhabitants in the tate, is as one to ſeyenty-fix. The popu. 
lation for every ſquare mile is eighteen *. 

Perth-Amboy and Burlington were the ſeats of government ; the gover- 
nor generally refided in the latter, which is pleaſantly fituated on the fine 
river Delaware, within twenty miles of Philadelphia. Both have been 
lately made free ports for twenty-five years. - The former is as good a 
port as moſt on the continent ; and the harbour is fafe, and capacious 
enough to contain many large ſhips, —In Bergen county is a very valuable 
=—_ mine. 3 | 
By the new charter of rights eſtabliſhed by the provincial congreſs, July 2, 

1776, the government of New York is veſted in a governor, legiſlative coun- 
cl, and general aſſembly. The members of the legiſlative council are to be 
freeholders, and worth at leaft one thouſand pounds real and perſonal eſtate ; 
and the members of the general aſſembly to be worth five hundred pounds. 
All inhabitants worth fifty pounds are entitled to vote for repreſentatives in 
council and aſſembly, and for all other public officers. The election of the 
governor, * "4A council, and general aſſembly, are to be annual; the 
| governor, and hieutenant-governor to be choſen out of and by the aſſembly and 
council. The judges of the ſupreme court are choſen for feven years, and the 
officers of the executive power for five years. * 

RELIC Ion AND LEARNING.] According to the preſent conſtitution of 
this province, all perſons are allowed to worſhip God in the manner that is 
moſt agreeable to their own conſciences ; nor is any perſon obliged to pay 
tithes, taxes, or any other rates, for the purpoſe of building or repairing any 
other church or churches, for the maintenance of any miniſter or miniſtry, 
contrary to what he believes to be right, or has deliberately or voluntarily en- 

ged himſelf to perform. There is to be no eſtabliſhment of any one re- 
9 ſect in this province, in preference to another; and no proteſtant in- 
habitants are to be denied the enjoyment of any civil right, merely on account 
of their religious principles. | 

A college was eſtabliſhed at the town of Princeton, in this province, by 
governor her, in 1746, and has a power of conferring the [alk degrees 
as Oxford or Cambridge. There were generally, before the war between 
Great Britain and the colonies, between 80 and 100 Rudents here, whe 
eame from all parts of the continent, ſome even from the extremities of it. 


* 
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Length Sd 81 b . 
l [rout ord. Ang of * 


OP Bovnvanres. Bo by the country of the "ITY or Fire 

Nations, on the North; by Delaware river, which 
© divides it from the Jerſeys, on the Fat; W the South 
22. and Weſt. 


coun- 
mou | The fate of Prnvorivanca contains the following counties : 
unds. Covnties. Chief Towns. 
ves in 
f the 
the — PHILADELPHIA, w. 8 as 
y and — Cheſter 
d the — Newton 
— Reading 

On of 3 Eaſton 
nat 1s — Lancafter 
» py — York 
OY — Carlifle 
uſtry, — Norton 
en- Louiſburg 
32 — Wilkfborough 
nt m- = Sunbury 
count — Chamberftown 

| - Huntingdon 
e, by — Greenſburg 
3 — Union 
een — 
who Alle — Pittſburg 
. Bedford, a county weſtward of the mountains apon the Oh ur- 

chaſed from the Indians in 1768, by Mr. Penn, and bie in 
- 1771. | 
— The Dztawans ſtate is divided into three counties. . 
Counties. Chief Towns. 


Kent and Dover 
Sufſex 


Neweaſtle ie i Newcaſtle, Wilmington 
on the Delaware f 
| Leweftown, Milford fe 
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whichform a diſtinct ſtate and government, having a preſident, eouncil of 
nine perſons, and houſe of afſembly of twenty-one repreſentatives : the 
judges and other officers of ſtate, civil and military, are choſen by the prefi- 
dent and general afſembly. 

River.) The rivers are, Delaware, which is navigable for veſſels of one 
fort or other, more than 2co miles above Philadelphia. The Suſquehanna 
and Schuylkill are alſo navigable a confiderable way up the country. Theſe 
rivers, with the numerous bays and creeks in Delaware bay, capable of con- 
taining the largeſt fleets, As i this province admirably ſuited to carry on an 
inland and foreign trade. % 

CLimaTE, Air, soit, AND The face of the country, air, ſoil, and 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. I duce, do not materially differ from thoſe of 
New York. If there be any difference, it is in favour of this province, The 
air is ſweet and clear. The winters continue from December till March, 
and are ſo extremly cold and ſevere, that the river Delaware, though very 

broad, is often frozen over. The months of July, Auguſt, and September, 
are almoſt intolerably hot, but the country is refreſhed by frequent cold 
breezes. It may be remarked in general, that in all parts of the Britiſh plan- 
tations, from New York to the — extremity, the woods are full of 
wild vines of three or four ſpecies, all different from thoſe we have in Europe. 
But, whether from ſome fault in their nature, or in the climate, or the foil 
where they grow, or, what is much more probable, from a fault in the 
planters, they have yet produced no wine that deſerves to be mentioned, 
though the Indians from them make a fort of wine, with which they re- 
gale themſelves. It may alſo be obſerved of the timber of theſe colonies, 
that towards the ſouth it is not ſo good for ſhipping, as that of the more 
northern provinces. The farther ſouthward you go, the timber becomes 
leſs compact, and rives eaſily, which property, as it renders it leſs ſerviceable 
for ſhips, makes it more uſeful for ſaves. | 

HisTorRY, GOVERNMENT, SETTLEMENT, PO-] This country, un- 

PULATION, CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. der the name of the 
New Netherlands, was originally poſſeſſed by the Dutch and Swedes. When 
theſe nations, however, were ex from New York by the Engliſh, 
admiral Penn, who, in conjunction with Venables, had conquered the 
iſland of Jamaica (under the auſpices of Cromwell) being in favour with 
Charles II. obtained a promiſe of a grant of this country from that mon- 
arch. Upon the admiral's death, his ſon, the celebrated quaker, avail- 
ed himſelf of this promife, and, after much court ſolicitation, obtain- 
ed the performance of it. Though as an author and a divine, Mr. 
Penn be little known but to thoſe of his own perſuaſion, his reputation 
in a character no leſs reſpectable is univerſal among all civilized nations. 
The circumſtances of the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into 
his new ſettlement, to avoid the ecutions to which the quakers, like 
other ſectaries, were then expoſed ; but it was to his own wiſdom and 
ability that they are indebted for that charter of privileges, which placed 
this colony on ſo reſpectable a fouting. Civil and religious N in 
the utmoſt latitude, was laid down by that great man, as the chief and 

only foundation of all his inftitutiong, Chriſtians of all denominations 
L might not only live unmoleſted, but have a ſhare in the government of 
4A the colony. No laws could be made but by the conſent of inhabitants. 
—Even matters of benevolence, to which the laws of few nations have 
extended, were by Penn ſubjected to regulations. The affairs of widows I 
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poſe. 'The cauſes between man and man 2 not to be ſubjected to the 
delay and chicanery of the law, but decided by wife and honeſt arbitrators. 
His benevolence. and ity ex alſo to the Indian nations 3 
inſtead of taking immediate advantage of his patent, he purchaſed of theſe 

people the lands; he, had obtained by. his gravt, judging that the original 
roperty, and cldeſt right, was veſted in them. iam Penn, in ſhort, 
bad be bren. a de of Greece, would have had. his Aare placed ber 
to thoſe of Bulon and Lycurgus. His laws, founded on the ſolid baſis of 
equity, {3} maintain their force ; and as a [proof of their eſſects, it is only 
neceſſary to mention that land was lately granted at twelve pounds an 
hundred acres, .with a quit-rent of four ſhillings reſerved : whereas the terms 
unds the thouſand acres, 


» Upon the e 
ae and the country has been cultivated 150 miles above Phila» 
deiphia. In the grand convention which was held in Philadelphia, in the 
ſummer of 1787, the inhabitants of Pennſylvania were reekoned at 360,000. 
It is probable they are now more numerous, perhaps O. If we 
fix them at this, the population for every ſquare mile Ul be ooly nine 3 
by which appears that Pennſylvania is only one-fifth as populous as 


— was ſettled nearly half a century before N 

fo that in order to do juſtice to Pennſylvania in the compariſon, we muſt 
her probable population fifty years hence *. The people are hardy, 

mduftrious, and moſt Fr them ſubſtantial, though but. few of the landed 
people can be confidered as rich ; but before the commencement of the civil 
war, they were all well lodged, well fed, and, for their condition, well clad ; 
and this as the more caſy rate, as the inferior people manufactured mott of 
their own wear, both linens and — | 

This e contains ery conſiderable towns, ſuch. a» Gerajan- 
Town, Chefter, Oxford, — wy of which, in any other colony, would 
deſerve beiag taken notice of more particularly. But here the city —_ 
which i» demeifu}-heyoad nay. city in America, and in 
larity unequalled by any in Europe, totally eclipſes the reſt, and A 
aur chief attention. It was built after the plan of the famous Penn, the 
founder and legiflator of this colony. It is — 100 miles from the 
fea, between two naviga ble rivers, the Delaware, where it is above à mile 
2 nnilie cond; cd the — — which it unites, 
as it were, by running in a line of two miles between them. The whole 
town, when the original plan can be fully executed, is in this manner : 
every quarter of che city forms a ſquare of eight acres, aud almoſt in the 
centre af it is a of ten acres, ſurrounded by the town-houfe, and 
other publio buildings. 'Fhe High-{treet. is 100 fect wide, and runs the 
whole breadth of the town : to it fun nineteen other ſtreets, 
which are eroſſed by eight more at right angles, all of them 30 feet wide, 
and communicati TID IS Rn GIA > AN 
to the bye oo whe malate of the cg: Aceording/ to the 
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origins every man in poſſeſſion of 1000 acres in the province, had 

his wx" pro op one of the fronts, facing the rivers, or in the High ſtreet, 

running from the middle of one front to the middle of the other. Every 
- owner of 5000 acres, beſides the above-mentioned privilege, was entitled to 
have an acre of ground in the front of the houſe and all others might have 
half an acre for gardens and court yards. The proprietor's ſeat, which is the 
uſual place of the governor's reſidence, and is about a mile above the town, 
is the firſt private building, both for magnificence and fituation, in all Britiſh 
America. The barracks for the troops, the market, and other public build. 
inge, are proportionably grand. The quays are ſpacious and fine; and the 


* : 


principal quay is 200 feet wide. 


There were in r ape 4 
which is no way ſurpriſing, when we confider the great trade which it 
carried on with the Enghh, Spaniſh, French, and Dutch colonies in 
America; with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira iſlands ; with 
Great - Britain and Ireland ; with Spain, Portugal, and Holland. Befides 
the Indian trade, and the quantity of grain, provifions, and all kinds of the 
produce of this province, which is brought down the rivers upon which this 
eity is fo commodiouſly fituated, — — Germans who are ſettled in the in- 
terior parts of this provmce, emp hundred waggons, drawn 
22 horſes, in bringing the product of their farms to this market. 
In the year 1749, 303 veſſels entered inwards at this port, and 291 cleared 

; but in the year 1786, the number of veſſels entered at the. cuſtom- 
houſe was 910. | 

The commodities formerly exported into Pennſylvania, at an average of 
three years, amounted to the value of 611,000). hofe exported to Great 
Britain and other, markets, befides timber, ſhips built for ſale, copper ore, and 
iron in pigs and bars, conſiſted of grain, flour, and many ſorts of animal food; 
and at an average of three years, were calculated at 705,50ol. Since the 
colony's independence, the new duty upon imported goods of two and a half 
per cent. ad valorem produced from the iſt March to the firſt December 
1784, 132, oo0l. in Philadelphia, which correſponds to an importation of 

3,168, oool. a ö 

There was an academy eſtabliſhed at Philadelphia, which has been great- 
ly encouraged by contnbutions from England- and Scotland, and which, 
before the civil war broke out, bid fair to become a bright ſeminary of 
learning. It is now ſtiled an Univszsity ; its funds were given 
the ſtate, and partly taken from the old colle And m 1787 a 

De. Franklin, called Frank- 

lin-College. | 
Beſides ſeveral other very improving inſtitutions in this city, is one 
which deſerves a particular notice, which is TES Amzzican PuilLosOPHICAL 

SocitTyY, HELD aT PHILADELPHIA, FOR PROMOTING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

This ſociety was formed January, 2, 1769, by the union of two other 
literary ſocieties that had ſubſiſted for ſome time in Philadelphia; and were 


created one body corporate and politic, with fuch powers, privileges, and im- 


munities as are neceſſary for anſwering the valuable purpoſes which the ſociety 
had originally in view, by a charter, granted by the commonwealth of Penn- 
ſylrania, on the 15th of March, 1780. This ſociety has already publiſhed 
two very valuable volumes of their tranſactions, one in 1771, the other in 
1786. In 1771, this fociety conſiſted of nearly 300 members ; and upwards 
of 120 have fince been added; a large proportion of yhich are fargignars 
b 7. | F ; | ' 
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weten andes in Europe This is an evidence of the increaſing | 
tability and the ſociety. 4 1 9 


Philadelphia 

It was in Philadelphia that the general congreſs of America met in 
tember 1774 3 and their meetings continued to be chiefly held there, till 
king's troops made themſelves maſters of that city, on the 26th of September 
1777. But in June 1778, the Britiſh troops retreated to New York, and 
hia again became the reſidence of the congreſs. _ 

Ia 1776, the repreſentatives of the freemen of Pennſylvania met in a 
convention at Philadelphia, and agreed upon the plan of a new 
conſtitution of. government for that colony. "They determined, that the 
commonwealth, or ſtate of Pennſylvania, ſhould be governed hereafter by 
an aſſembly of the 
fident and council, t the ſupreme legiſlative power ſhould be velted 
in a houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of the commonwealth or ſtate 
of Pennſylvania, That the ſupreme executive power ſhould be veſted in 
a preſident and council of twelve. That every freeman of twenty-one 
years of age, having reſided in Pgnnſylyania one year before the day of 
election for repreſentatives, and paid public taxes during that time, ſhould 
enjoy the right of an eleQor ; and that the ſons of freeholders, of twenty- 
one years of age, ſhould be entitied to, vote, although they had not paid 
taxes. 'That the houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of this common- 
wealth ſhould couſift of perſons moſt noted for wiſdom and virtue, to be 
choſen by the freemen of every city and county of this commonwealth re- 
ſpectively. And that no perſon ſhould be elected, unleſs he had reſided 
in the city or county for which he ſhould be choſen two years before the 
election; and that no member, while he continued ſuch, ſhould hold any 
other office, except in the militia. That no perſon ſhould be capable of 
being elected a member to ſerve in the houſe of reprefentatives of the 
freemen of this commonwealth more than four years in ſeven. That the 
members of the houſe of repreſentatives ſhould be choſen annually by ballot, 
neral aſſembly of repreſentatives of the free- 


men of Pennſylvania,” and 
the treaſurer of the ſtate, and their other officers, to prepare bills and 
enact them into laws, to redreſs grievances, impeach ſtate criminals, and 
have all other powers neceſſary for the legiſlature of a free ſtate or com- 


monwealth. 2 to repreſent Pennſylvania in congreſa ſhould 
be annually choſen by t, in the general aſſembly of repreſentatives. 
That the ſupreme executive council of this ſtare ſhould conſiſt of twelve 


perſons, to be choſen by the freemen of Philadelphia, and the ſeveral 
counties of Pennſylvania, That pron and vice-preſident of this 
That the preſident, and in his abſence 
the vice-preſident, and the council, five of whom are to be a quorum, 
ſhould have power to appoint and commiſſionate judges, naval officers, judge 
of the admiralty, attorney-general, and other officers: civil and military. 
That the preſident ſhall be commander in chief of the forces of the ſtate, 
but ſhall not command in perſon, except adviſed thereto by the council, 
then only ſo long as they ſhall approve. That all trials ſhall be by jury; 
and that freedom of ſpeech, and of the preſs, ſhall not be reſtrained. That 
all perſons in public offices ſhould declare their belief in one God, and crea- 
tor, and governor of the univerſe, the rewarder of the good, and the puniſh- 
er of the wicked ; and alſo ackn e the Scriptures of the Old and New 


Teſtament to be given by divine inſpiration. A. variety of other particu- 


lars were alſo contained in this plan of government ; wherein it was like- 
4 8 6 2 wiſe 


1 


reſentatives of the freemen of the ſame, and a pre- 


ould have power to chooſe their ſpeaker, 


| 
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© wile determined, that the freemen of this commonwealth, and their ſons, 
| ſhould be trained and armed for its defence, under fuch regulations, reftric- 
tions, and exceptions, as the general aſſembly ſhould by law direct, peeſerv- 
ing alway» to. the people the right of chooſing their colonel, and all commiſ- 
fioned officers under-that rank, in ſuch manner as often as by the ſaid 
laws ſhould be directed. Two perſons alſo are to be choſen by ballot every 
year for each county and city, by the freemen, to be called the . Council 
of Cenſorsꝰ who. are to examine into the conduct of the legiſlative and 
executive powers. : 


MARY. IL AN D. 
Struarn AND ExTENT. 


Miles | Degrees. $q. Miles. 


Length 140 75 and 80 weſt longitude. 
Breadth 1 2 * | 37 and 40 north latitude, 1 2? 


OUNDED Pennſylvania, on the North ; by an- 
| Bouxvazins.] ÞS other part boar > was and the Atlantic 8 
on the Eaſt ; by Virginia, on the South; and by the Apalachian moun- 
tains on the Weſt. | | 
Maryland is divided into two parts by the bay of Cheſapeak, viz. 1. The 
eaſtern ; and 2. The weſtern diviſion. 


Diviſion. Counties. Chief Towns. 
Princeſs Anne 


Snow Hill F 
Dorſet, or Dorcheſter 
Oxford 


| 

| — Town 
ſter 

] (8t. 

Briſtol 

| Maſterkout 


Abington 
| AnnaroLts, W. lon. 76- 


A 28 N. lat. 39˙ 
9 1 
YL 


- 6 . 


Rrvezxs. ] 


JJ ²˙ . ͤ˙ Oo ntrcegacss,. ear 


33 


n. 76 


ERS. ] 


of Engliſhmen, 


* 


Rivans.} , This -country is indented with a vat number of navigable 
creeks and rivers, The chief are Patowmac, Pocomoad, Patuzent, Chep- 
tonk, Severn, and Saſlafras. : 

Fact or THE COUNTRY, 418, 

$O1L, AND PRODUCE. 
diftin 


In theſe perticulars this province has 
nothing remarkable by which it may be 
guiſhed from thoſe a deſcribed. The hills ia the inkind.country 
are of ſo eaſy aſcent, that they rather ſcem an aztificial than a natural 
production. The climate is generally mild aud agreeably ſuited to agricul- 
tural productions, and a great variety of fruit trees In the iuterior hilly 
country the inhabitants are healthy ; but in the flat country, in the neigh- 
bourbood of the marſhes and ſtagnant waters, they are, as in the other 
ſouthern ſtates, ſubject to intermittents. The vaſt number of rivers diffuſes 
fertility through the foil, which is admirably adapted to the rearing of 
tobacco, and wheat, which are the ſtaple commodities of that country; 
hemp, Indian corn and grain, &c. 
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PorULs TION AND COMMERCE.] The number of inhabitants including 


the negroes is eſlimated at 254,050, which is eighteen for every ſquare 
mile.” The commerce of Marylaud depends * ſame principles with 
that of Virginia, and is ſo cloſcly connected with it, that any ſeparat ion of 
them would rather confuſe than inſtruct. It will be coukidered therefore 
under that head. | 

HisTorY AND GOVERNMENT.] It ſcems as if all the provinces of 
North America were planted from motives of religion. Maryland, like 
thoſe we have formerly deſcribed, owes its ſettlement to religious conſi- 
derations. As they however were proteſtants, Maryland 
was originally planted by Roman catholics. This ſect, towards the 
cloſe of Charles the Firll's reign, was the object of great hatred to the 
bulk of the Engliſh nation ; and the laws in force againit the Papiſts 
were executed with great ſeverity. This in part aroſe from an opinion, 


that the court was too favourably ꝗſpoſed towards this form of religion. 


It is certain, that many marks of favour were conferred on the Roman 
catholics. Lord Baltimore was one of the moſt eminent, in great fa- 
vour with the court, and on that account moſt odious to the generality 
This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a grant fram Charles 
of that country, which formerly was confidered as a part of Virginia, 
but was now called Maryland, in honour of Queen Henrietta M b 
daughter to Henry IV. of France, and ſpouſe to king Charles. The year 
following about 200 popiſh families, ſome of conſiderable diſtinction, em- 
barked with lord Baltimore, to enter into poſſeffion of this new territory. 


Theſe ſettlers, who had that liberality and good breeding which diſtin- 


iſh gentlemen of every religion, bought, their lands at an eaſy price 
from the native Indians ; they even lived with them for ſome time in the 


| Tame city; and the ſame harmony continued to ſubſiſt between the two 


nations, until the Indians were impoſed on by the * inſinuat ions 
of ſome planters. in Virginia, who envied the profperity of this popiſh 
colony, and. inflamed the Indians 2 them by il-grounded reports, 
ſuch as were ſufficient to ſtir up the 

was not wanti 


to its own ſafety on this occafion. Though they con- 


tinued their friendly intercourfe with the natives; they took care to erect a 
fort, and to uſe every other precaution for. their defence againft fudden 
hoſtilities à the defeat of this attempt gave a new ; to the activity of 


reſentment of men naturally jea- 
lous, and who from experience had reaſon to be ſo. The colony, however, 


% 
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from England of thoſe who found themſelves in danger by the approach- 
ing revolution. But during the proteorſhip of Cromwell, every thing was 
overturned in Maryland. Baltimore, was EY of his rights; and a 


new governor, appointed by the protector, ſubſtituted in his room. At the 
Reſtoration, however, the property of this province reverted to its natural 


well he deſerved to be ſo. He eſtabliſhed a perfect toleration in all religi- 


i nominations, allured by the proſpect of gain, flocked into Maryland. But 

the tyrannical government of James II. again deprived this noble family of 

| their poſſeſſion, acquired by royal bounty, end improved by. much care and 
expence. 

At the Revolution lord Baltimore was again reſtored to all the proſits of 

the government, though not to the right 27 governing, which could not 

confi — be conferred on a Roman catholic. But after the family chang- 

ed their religion, they obtained the power as well as the intereſt. The go- 


e 
houſe of delegates, all which are to be choſen annually. The governor is to 
be elected by ballot, by the ſenate and houſe of delegates. All freemen 
above twenty-one years of age, having a freehold of fifty acres, or property 
to tha value of thirty pounds, have a right of — in the election of de- 
legates, which is viva voce. All perſons appointed to any office of profit 
11 to ſubſcribe a declaration of their belief in the Chriſtian re- 
n. 

* 1782, a college was founded at Cheſter town — under 

the name of Waſhington College, in honour of general 1 


r 


S1TUATION anD EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sg. Miles. 
Length Lens 1990 between EE and yo well Akad ] 80,008 


Bouxpaalzs. ]; OUNDED by the river Potowmac, which divides it 
from Maryland, on the North-eaft ; by the Atlantic 


ocean, on the Eaſt ; by Goa, © he South's wie ey Og, 
onthe Weſt. 
It 


poſſeſſor. Baltimore was reinſtated in his rights, and fully diſcovered how 
ous matters : the colony increaſed and flouriſhed, and diſſenters of all de-' 


vernment this country exactly reſembled that in Virginia, except that the 
— was appointed by the proprietors, and only confirmed by the crown. 
ent of Maryland is now veſted in a governor, ſenate of 15, and 
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| It be divided into 75 counties, of very unequal fize and 101 
Oftheſe 35 are on the tide waters, or in that 3 23 are in the mid- 
lands, between the tide waters, and blue ridge of mountains ; 8 between the 
blue ridge and the and 8 weſtward of the Allegany. The fol- 
lowing table is taken from Morſe's American Geography. 


LFA 


Iſle of Wight 
Nanſemond 
Norfolk 

| Princeſs Anne 
Henrico 
Hanover 

New Kent 
Charles City 
James City 


as KFF s Ts 77. 


Carzs, BAYS, AND As. ] In ſailing to Virginia or Maryland, you 
paſs a {trait between two points of land, the of Virginia, which 
opens a paſſage into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the largeſt * 

| + e 
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the whole world ; for it enters the country ncar miles from the ſouth 
to the north, is about 28 miles broad for ac ble „ and fever 
where it is the narroweſt, the waters in mott. places: Berg nance fathboms 
This bay, through its whole extent, recefrcs a waſt number of navi 
tivers from the fides of both Maryland and Virginia. Fram the latter, be- 
fides others of leſs note, itreceives James River, York River, the Rappahan- 
nock, and the Potowmac : theſe »re not only navigable for large ſhips into 
the heart of the country, but have fo. many creeks, and receive ſuch a number 
of ſmaller navigable rivers, that Virginia is without all manner of doubt the 
country in the world of all others of the moſt convenient navigation. It has 
been obſcrved, and the obſervation is not exaggerated, that every. planter has 
a river at his door. 190 , 

Facx or rut country. ] The whole face of this country is fo extreme. 
ly low towards the fea, that yen are very near the ſhore before you can: dif- 
cover land from the maſt. head. The lofty trees, which cover the ſoil, gra- 
dually rife as it were from the ocean, and afford an enchanting proſpect. 
You travel roo miles into the country, without meeting with a hill, which is 
nothing uncommon on this extenſive caatt of North Amevica. 

Am axD_CLIMATE.] In ſummer the heats here are exceſſive, — 4 
not without refreſhing breezes from the ſea. The weather is changeable, 
and the changes ſudden and violent. Their winter froſts come on without 
the lealt warning. To a warm day there ſometimes ſuceteds ſuch an intenſe 
cold in the evening, as to freeze over the largelt rivers, 

The air and ſcalons here depend very much upon the wind, as to heat and 
cold, dryneſs and moiſture. In winter they have a fine clear air, and dry, 
which renders it very pleaſant. Their ſpring is abowt a month earlier than 
in England ; in April they have frequent rains; in May and June, the heat 
— 4 and the ſummer is much like ours, being reſveſhed with gentle 
breezes from the ſea, that riſe about nine o'elock, deeveaſe or increaſe as 
the ſun riſes or falls. In July and Augult theſe breenes ceaſe, and the air 
becomes flagnant, and violkeatly hot ; in September the weather generally 
changes, when they have heavy and frequent raws, winch! occaſion all the 
train of Giſcaſes incident to a moilt climate, particularly agues aud intermitt- 
ing fevers, * bave frequent thunder and lightning, but it rarely does 
any miſchief. | 

Sour AND PRODUCE.) Towards the ſea ſhove and "the banks of the 
rivers, the ſoil of Virginia conſiſts of a dark rich mould, which, without 
manure, returns plentifully whatever Azgommitted to it. At a diflance from 
the water there is a lightneſs and ſandineſs in the fol, which, however, is of 
s generous nat ure, and helped by a kindly fun, yields corn and tobacco ex- 
tremely well. | 

From what has been ſaid of the ſoil and climate, it is eaſy to infer the va- 
riety and perfection of the vegetable productions of this cougtry. The 
foreſts are covered with all ſorts of lofty trees ; and no underwood or buſhes 
grow beneath ; fo that people travel wit h eaſe through the foreſts on horſe- 
back, under a fine ſhade to defend them from the ſum; the plains are enamel- 
led with flowers and flo wering thrabs of the richeſt coſours and moſt fragrant 
. ſcent. Suk grows ſpontaneous in many places, the fibres of which are as 
ſtrong as hemp, Medicinal herbs and roots, particularly the inake-root, and 
the ginfeng af the Chineſe, are here in great plenty. There is no fort of - 

in but might be cultidated to advantage. The inhabitants, however, are 
Þo engroffed with. the culture of the tobacco plant, chat they think if corn 
fufficicat for their ſupport can be reared; they do enough in this way. = 
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flax and hemp > are products; not ooly for their own coatmption, but for ex 
zortation, t 322 Ner- as might be expected from the 


nature of the Toil, admirably for producing this commodity. 

' ANIMALS. e ſhall here obſerve, that there were neither harſes, cows, 
meep, not hogs in America, before they were carried thither by the Eu- 
ropeans but gow they are multiplied fo extremely, that many of them, par- 
ticularly in Virgluia, and the fouthern colonies, run wild. fore the war 
between Great Britain and the colonies, ent and zork were ſold here from 
one, penny to two-pence a pound ; their fatteſt pullets at ſix-pence a-piece ; 
hikes 4 three or four ſhillings a dozen; eff at Ee gan” 1 3 
at _eighteen-pence a-piece. But fiſh and wild fowl were ſtill cheaper in the 
ſeaſon, and deer were ſold from five to ten ſhillings a-piece. This eſlimate may 
ſerve for the other American colonies, where — were equally plentiful 
ad cheap, and in ſome {till lower. Befides the animals tranſported from 
urope, thoſe natural to the country are deer, of which there are great 
numbers, a ſort of panther or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, and racoons. Here 
is likewiſe that ſin animal, called the opoſſum, which ſeems to be the 
wodd-rat mentioned by Charlevoix, in his hiſtory of Canada. It is about the 
ſize of a cat; and beſides the belly common to it with other animals, it has 
another peculiar to itſelf, and which hangs beneath the former. This belly 
has a large aperture, towards the hinder legs, which diſcovers a large number 
of teats on the uſual parts of the common wy > Upon theſe, when the 
female of this creature conceives, the young are formed, and there they han 
like fruit upon the ſtalk, until they grow in bulk and weight to the neo. 
fize ; when they drop off, and are received into the falſe belly, from which 
they go out at pleaſure, and in which they take refuge when any danger 
threatens them. In Virginia there are all ſorts of tame and wild fowl. They 
have the uightingale, whoſe plumage is crimſon and blue ; the mk bed, 
thought to excel all others in his own note, and including that of every one 
the humming-bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and by far the mol 
beautiful, al arrayed in ſcarlet, green and gold. It ſips the dew from the 
flowers, which is all its nouriſhment, and is too delicate to be brought alive 
into England. - 1 | 

CHARtactTit, MANNFRS, CUSTOMS.] Virginia has produced ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and influential men that have been active in effecting the 
late grand and important revolution in America. Her political and military 
character will rank among the firſt in the page of hiſtory. But it is to be © 
ſerved, that this character has been obtained for the Virginians by a few em- 
inent men, who have taken the lead in all their public tranſactions, and who, 
in ſhort, govern Virginia; for the great body of the people do not concern 
themſelveg with politics, ſo that their government, though nominaily repub- 
lican, is, in fact, oligarchal, or ariſtocratical. 

Several travellers give but a very indifferent account of the generality of 
the people of this province. The young men, obſerves one, generally ſpeak- 
ing, are gamblers, cack-fighters, and horſe-jockies. The ingenuity of a 
Locke, or the diſcoveries of a Newton, are conſidered as infinitely in- 
ferior to the accompliſuments of him, who is expert in the W 
of a cock-fight, or dexterdus in manceuvring at a horſe- race. ſpirit. 
for literary enquiries, if not altogether confined to a few, is, among the 
body of the people, evidently ſubordinate to a ſpirit of gaming and barbarous 
fports. At almoſt every tavern or ordinary, on the public road, there is a 
billiard-table, a backgammpn-table, 7 and other implements for various 

5 | games 
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mes. To theſe public-houſes the gambling gentry-in the neighbourhood 
fort to kill time, which hangs n them; and at this buſineſs they 
are extremely expert, having been accuſtomed to it from their earlieſt youth. 
The paſſion for cock. fighting, a diverſion not only inhumanly barbarous, but 
infinitely beneath the dignity of a man of ſcnſe, is ſo predominant, that they 
even advertize their matches in the public papers is diffipation of man- 
ners is the conſequence of indolence and luxury, which are the fruit of African 


ſlavery. k 
His roa v, GOVERNMENT, POPULA- This is the firſt country which 
TION, TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. the Engliſh planted in America. 


We derived our right, not only to this, but to all our other ſettlements, 
as has been already obſerved, from the diſcovery of Sebaſtian Cabot, who, 
in 1497, firſt made the northern continent? of America, in the ſervice of 


Henry VII. of England. No attempts, however, were made to ſettle it 


till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was then that Sir Walter Raleigh 
applied to court, and got together a company, which was compoſed of 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and ſeveral eminent merchants, who _ 
to open a trade, and ſettle a colony, in that part of the world, which, ig 
honour of queen Elizabeth, he called Virginia, Towards the cloſe of the 
fixteenth century, ſeveral attempts were made for ſettling this colony, be- 
fore any proved ſucceſsful, The three firſt companies who failed into Vir- 

inia, periſhed through hunger and diſeaſes, or were cut off by the Indians, 
The fourth was reduced to almoſt the ſame fituation ; and, being dwindled 
to a feeble remainder, had ſet fail for England, in deſpair of living in ſuch 
an uncultivated country, inhabited by fuch hoſtile and warlike ſavages. 
But in the mouth of Cheſapeak bay, they were met by lord Delawar, with 
a ſquadron loaded with proviſions, and with every thing n for their 
relief and defence. At his perſuaſion they returned: by his advice, pru- 
dence, and winning behaviour, the internal government of the colony was 
ſettled within itſelf, and put on a reſpectable footing with regard to its e- 
nemies. 'This nobleman, who had accepted the government of the unpro- 
miſing province of Virginia from the nobleſt motives, was compelled, by the 
— | ſtate of his health, to return into England. He left behind him, 
however, his ſon, as deputy ; with Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Sum- 
mers, the honourable e Piercy, and Mr. Newport, for his council. By 


them, James Town, the firſt town built by the Engliſh in the New World, 


was erected. The colony continued to flouriſh, and the true ſources of its 
wealth began to be diſcovered and improved. The firſt ſettlers, like thoſe of 
Maryland, were generally perſons of conſideration and diſtinction. It re- 
mained a ſteady ally to the royal party during the troubles of Great 
Britain. Many of the cavaliers, in danger at home, took refuge hene; and 
under the government of Sir William Berkley, held out for the crown, un- 
til the parliament, rather by ftratagem than force, reduced them. After 
the reſtoration, there is nothing very intereſting in the hiſtory of this pro- 
vince. Soon after this time, a young gentleman, named Bacon, a lawyer, 
availing himſelf of ſome diſoontents in the colony, on account of reftraints 
in trade, became very popular, and ſet every thing in confuſion. His na- 
tural death, however, reſtored pcace and unanimity; and the inhabitants 


of Virginia ceaſed to deſtroy themſelves. 


* A tr.veller through Virginia obſerves, Three or four matches were advertized in the 
public prints at Williaa-ſbury ; and | was witneſs of five in the courſe of my trevels from 
that to Port Royal. * 6 
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TP was not at firſt adapted to the principles 
the aghth conſtitution, and to the enjoyment of that liberty to whic A 
wo of Great Britain thinks himſelf entitled in every part of the globe. 
t was governed by a governor and council, appointed by the king of Great 
Britain. As the inhabitants increaſed, the inconveniency of this form be- 
came more grievous ; and a new branch was added to the conſtitution, b 

hich the people, who had formerly no conlideration, ec ilibocl 6 es 
Lvrx entatives from each county, into which this country is divided, 
with 2 reſembling thoſe of the repreſentatives of the commons of 
England. us two houſes, the upper and lower houſe of aſſembly, were 
formed. The upper houſe, which was before called the council, remained on 
its former footing ; its members were appointed, during pleaſure, by the 
crown 4 they were ſtyled Honourable, and anſwered in ſome meaſure to the 
houſe of peers in the Britiſh conſtitution. The lower houſe was the guardian 
of the people's liberties. And thus, with a governor repreſenting the king, 
an upper and lower houſe of aſſembly, this government bore a hiking reſem- 
blance to our own. When any bill had paſſed the two houſes, it came be- 
fore the governor, who gave his aſſent or negative as he thought proper. It 
now acquired the force of a law, until it was tranſmitted to England, and 
his majeſty's ure known on that ſubject. The upper houſe of aſſembly 
acted not only as a part of the legiſlature, but alſo as privy-council to the 
| What without whoſe concurrence he could do nothing of moment; it 

imes acted as a court of chancery. | 

The preſent goyerament of this province as ſettled in convention at Wil- 
lamſburg, July 5th, 1776, is, that the legiſlative, executive, and judiciary 
departments be — and diſtinct; that the houſe of delegates be choſen 
annually by the freeholders, two for each county, and for the diſtrict of Weſt 
Auguſta ; and one repreſentative for the city of Williamſburg and town of 
Norfolk. The ſenate to conſiſt of 24 members, alſo choſen by the free- 
holders of the_ ſtate, divided into 20 diſtricts. The executive is a governor 
and privy-council of eight members, choſen annually by the joint ballot 
of the aſſembly of the ſtate, who alſo choſe the delegates to con- 


| jud and other law officers, preſident, rreaſurer, ſecretary, 


of 


0. and toroners, commiſſioned by the governor and 
coun 

The inhabitants of Virginia were eſtimated in 1782 at 567,614; of 
whom 270,762 are negroes, So much do they increaſe under the mild 
treatment they receive. In the very firſt ſeſſion after their independence on 
Great Britain, the aſſembly paſſed a law for the perpetual prohibition of 
the importation of ſlaves. This will in ſome meaſure ſtop the increaſe of 
this great political and moral evil, while the minds of men may be ripening 
for a complete emancipation of human nature. The inhabitants of Virginia 
are a cheerful, hoſpitable, and in general a well-bred people: ſome of them 
are accuſed of vanity and oftentation. Here are only two towns which 
deſerve that name; the largeſt df which, and the capital of the province, is 
WiLtiansBuURG, 37-12 N. lat. 76-48 W. * containing about ſixty 
r t is about 40 miles from 
the mouth of James river, and ſeven from James - town, which was formerly 


the capital, and before the American war, contained many taverns and public 


houſes, for the entertainment of mariners. Vork- town and Glouceſter will 
ever be famous for the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his army. 


* Morſe. 
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In the following account of the commerce of Virginia, is alfo included 
that of Maryland. Theſe provinces were ſuppoſed to export, of tobacco 
alone, to the annual value of 768, oo0l. into Great Britain. This, at eight 
— 8 per hog ſhead, makes the number of hogſheads amount to 96, ooo. 

theſe, it is computed, that about 143,500 hogſheads were conſumed at 
home, the duty on which, at 26L 1s. per hogſhead came to 351,6751. the 
remaining 82,500 hogſheads, were exported by our merchants to the other 
countries of Europe, and their value returned to Great Britain. The advan- 
tages of this trade appear by the bare mention of it. It may not be impro- 
Ag add, that this fingle branch employed 330 fail of ſhips, and 7960 ſea- 

Not only our wealth, therefore, but the very finews of our national 
ſtrength were powerfully braced by it. The other commodities of theſe 
colonies, of which naval ſtores, wheat, Indian corn, iron in pigs and bars, are 
the moſt conſiderable, made the whole exportation, at an average of three 
years, amount to 1,040,000]. The exports of Great Britain, the ſame as to 
our other colonies, at a ike average, came to 865, oocl. | | 

Here is a college, founded by Ling William, called William and Mary col- 
lege, who gave 2000l. towards it, and 20,000 acres of land, with power to 
purchaſe and hold lands to the value of 2000l. a year, and a duty of one penny 
per pound, on all tobacco exported to the other plantations. There is a 
preſident, fix profeſſors, and other officers, who are named by the governors 
or viſitors. honourable Mr. Boyle made a very large donation to the 
college for the education of Indian children. The Preſbyterian denomina- 
tion of Chriſtians is the moſt numerous in this province; for though the 
firſt ſettlers were Epiſcopalians, yet through the indolence of the clergy, two- , 
thirds of the Ks a had become diſſenters at the commencement of the 
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Diftrifls. Counties. Diſtricts. 
Currituck | | Northampton 
Durrit 0 
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8 Counties. | Dobbs Anſon 
foe | 1 — k 
Kin” { Onſlow | Burke 
The above three diſricta, of Eden- Green 
ton, Wilmington, and Newbern, Morgan, Rutherford 
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Davidſon, I Davidſon + | | Hawkins. 
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between Santee | Williamſburg in the other dif. 
river and North- trict. Chief town 
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Rivers.) Theſe are the Roanoke, or Albemarle river; Pamtice 
Neus ; Cape Fear, or Clarendon river; Pedee ; Santee ; Savannah; Al- 
ataniaha, or George River, and St. Mary's, which divides Georgia from 
Florida; all which rivers riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and running eaſt, 
fall into the Atlantic ocean. The back parts are watered by the Cherokees, 
Yaſous, Mobile, Apalachicola, the Pearl river, and many other noble fireams 
which fall into the Miſſiſippi, or the gulf of Mexico. | 


Seas, BAYS, au car zs.] The only ſea b on this country is 


that of the Atlantic Oceang which is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, that a ſhip 


of any great burden cannot approach it, exc 


- has not yet been found one good harbour in North Carolina ; the beſt are. 


thoſe of Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle River, Pamtico, 
Fear. In South Carolina, there are the harbours of Winyaw, or George 
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Town, Charles Town, and Port Royal. In Georgia, the mouths of the ri 
vers Savannah and Alatamaha form good harbours. 


The moſt remarkable promontories are, _ Hatteras, in 35 deg. odd 


minutes north lat. Cape Fear to the ſouth of it, and Cape Ril 
farther ſouth. | 


CtimaTE Au A1. J There is not any conſiderable difference between 
the climate of theſe countries. In ge it agrees with that of Virginia z 
but where they differ, it is much to the advantage of Carolina. The 
ſummers, indeed are of a more intenſe heat than in Virginia, but the 
winters are milder and ſhorter. The climate of Carolina, like all Ameri- 
can weather, is ſubje& to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and from 


cold to heat ; but not to ſuch violent extremities as Virginia. The win- 


ters are ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any conſiderable water, affecting on- 
ly the mornings and evenings ; the froſts have never ſufficient ſtrength to 
reſiſt the noon day ſun ; ſo that many tender plants, which do not ſtand 
the winter of Virginia, flouriſh in Carolina, for they have oranges in 
great plenty . and excellent in their Kinds, both ſweet 


Sort, PRODUCE, AND FACE In this reſpect, too, there is a confider- 
OF THE COUNTRY. able coincidence between theſe countries 
and Virginia ; the Carolinas, however, in the fertility of nature, have the 
advantage; but Georgia hath not ſo good a foil as the other provinces. 
The w country is in a manner one foreſt, where our planters have 
not cleared it. The trees are almoſt the ſame in every reſpe& with thoſe 
produced in 3 and by the different ſpecies of theſe, the quality of 
the ſoil is cafily known. The land in Carolina is eaſily cleared, as there is 
little or no underwood, and the foreſts moſtly conſiſt of tall trees at a con- 
fiderable diſtance. "Thoſe grounds which bear the name of the oak, the 
walnut, and the hickory, are extremely fertile; they are of a dark ſand, 
intermixed with loam ; and as all their land abounds with nitre, it is a long 
time before it is exhauſted ; for they here never uſe any manure. The pine 
barren is the worſt of all; there is an almoft perfectly white ſand ; yet it bears 
the pine tree, and ſome other uſeful plants, naturally yielding good profit 
in patch, tar, and turpentine. When this ſpecies of land is cleared, for two 
or three years together it produces very good crops of Indian corn and 
peaſe ; and, when it lies low, and is flooded, it even anſwers for rice. But 
what is moſt fortunate for this province is, that this worſt part of its land 
is favourable to a ſpecies of the moſt valuable of all its products, to one 
of the kinds of indigo. The low, rich, ſwampy grounds bear their great 
4 rice. The country near the ſea is much the worſt, in many parts 
little better than an unhealthy falt marſh ; for Carolina is all an even plain 
for 80 miles from the ſea, not a hill, not a rock, not ſcarcely ' even a peb- 
ble to be met with. But the country, as you advance in it, improves con- 
tinually ; and at. 100 miles diſtance from Charles-Town, where it begins to 
w „the ſoil is of a 1 fertility, fitted for every purpoſe of 
| ca ie 3 nor can any thing be imagined more plcaſant to the eye than 
the variegated di ion of this back country. Here the air is pure and 
1 e ſummer heat much more temperate than in the flat 
d >, | b 
In Carolina, the-vegetation of every kind of plant is incredibly quick. 
The climate apd ſoil have ſomething in them fo Kindly, that the latter, 
when left to itſelf, * out an immenſe quantity of flowers and 
flowering ſhrubs. All che European plants arrive at * here 
1 Fe: - | | : : ond 
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| ond that in which heir native country aff6tds them. With prop 
culture and encouragement, fiſk, wine, and oil, might be produced ih 
colonies; of the firſt we have feen ſamples equal to whit is brought to us 
from Traly. What grows extremely well in the brick parts, and yields a 
prodigious increaſe. * | a 
From what we have obſerved of theſe valuable provinces, their pro- 
ductions appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian corn, batley, oats, peaſe, 
beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, orange, citron, cypreſs, 
ſaſſafras, ak. walnut, caffia, and pine trees ; white mulberry-trees for feed- 
ing filk-wortns ; farſaparilla, and pinea which yſeld turpentine, reſin, tar, and 
pirch. There is a Eid of tree from which runs ad off of extraordinary 


virtue for curing wounds, and another, which yields a balm thotyght to be 


little inferior to that of Mecca. There are other trees belides e that 
yield gums. The Carolinas produce prodigious quantities of honey, of 
which they make excellent ſpirits, and mead as good as Malaga Ack. 
Of all theſe the three great ſtaple commodities. at preſent are, the indigo, 
rice, aud the produce of the pine. Nothing ſurpriſes an European more at 


firſt ſight than the fize of the trees here, as well as in Virginia and other 


American countries. Their trunks are often from 50 to 70 feet high, 


without a branch or limb; and frequently above 36 feet in circumfereyce. 


Of thefe trutiks when hollowed, the people of Charles-Town as well as the 
Indians make canoes, which ſerve to tranſport proviſions and other goods 
from place to place; and ſome. of them are ſo large, that they will carr 
30 or 40 barrek of pitch, though formed of one piece of timber. "Of che. 
are likewiſe made curious pleaſure boats. M5 | * <>*-x6Þ 
Axtwats.] The original animals of this country do not differ much 
from thoſe of Virginia; but in Carolina they have. a ſtill greater -variet 
of beautiful fowls. All the animals of Europe are here in plenty ; black 
cattle are multiplied prodigiouſly: to have 2 or 300 cows is very common, 
but ſome have 1600 or upwards. Theſe ramble all day at pleaſure in the 
foreſts ; but their calves being ſeparated and kept in fenced paſtures, the 
cows return every evening to them. The-hags range in the ſame man- 


ner, and return like the cows ; theſe are very numerous, and many run 


quite wild, as well as horned cattle and horſes, in the woods. Tt is ſur- 
Prifing that the cattle ſhould have increaſed ſo quickly ſince their being firſt 
improved from Europe, while there are ſuch numbers of wolves, tygers, and 
hers, conſtantly ranging the woods and foreſts. We have alread ob- 
erv⸗d that theſe animals are leſs ravenous than the beaſts of Africa and Alia ; 
they very feldom attempt to kill either calves or foals in America, and when 
attacked, their dams make a vigorous defence. | 7 
Hisrokr, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, 1 The fiſt Engliſh expedi- 
CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. tions into Carolina were 
unfortunate. Nothing ſucceſsfyl was done in this way till the year 1663, 


in the reign of Charles II. At that time ſeveral Engliſh noblen, and 


others of great diſtinction, obtained a charter from the crown, inveſting them 
with the property and juriſdiction of this country. They parcelled out the 
lands to ſuch as were willing to go over into the new fetflement, and to 
8 to a ſyſtem of laws, which they employed the famous Locke to com- 
ſe for them. 8 | | | ; 
"They began their firſt ſettlement at a point of land towards, the ſoutb- 
ward of their diſtrict, between two navigable rivers. Here they laid the 
foundation of a city, called Charles-Town, which was defigned to be, what 
it now is, the capital of the province. In time, however, the diſputes 
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between the church of and diſſenters cauſed a total confuſion 
in the colony. This was rendered ſtill more intolerable by the incurfions of 
the Indians, whom they had irritated by their infolence and injuſtice. In 
order to prevent the conſequences of theſe inteftine diviſfions and for- 
cign wars, an act of parliament was which put this colony under 
the immediate protection of the crown. The lords 1 | 
recompenſe of about 24,0001. for both the p 
the conſtitution of this colony, in * * 
royal colonies, was altered. Earl „ however, thought fit to retain 
his ſeventh ſhare, which continued in the poſſeſſion of his . 
more convenient adminiftration of affairs, too, Carolina was diyided into two 
diſtrifts, and two governments, This happetied in 1728, and from that time, 
peace being reffored in the internal government, as well as with the Cherokees 
and other Indian tribes, theſe provinces began to breathe : and their trade 
advanced with wonderful rapidity. 91 wits . 
The fettlement of Georgia was projected in 1732, when ſeveral public- 
ſpirited noblemen and others, from compaſſion to the poor of theſe king» 
ms, ſfubfcribed a conſiderable ſum, which, with 10,008l. from the govern- 
ment, was given to provide neceſſaries for ſuch poor perſons as were willing 
to tranſport themſelves into this Ince, and to ſubmit to the regulations 
impoſed on them. In proceſs of time, new ſums were raiſed, and new in- 
habitants ſent over. Before the year 1752, upwards of 1000 perſons were 
ſettled in this province. It was not, however, to be expected, that the in- 
habitants of ia, removed as they were at a diſtance from their 
benefactors, and from the check and control of thoſe who had a natural in- 
fluence over them, would fubmit to the magiſtrates . appointed to govern 
them. Many of the regulations, too, by which they were bound, were very. 
improper in thetnſelves, and deprived the Georgians of privileges which their 
neighbours enjoyed, and which, as they increaſed in numbers and opulence, 
they thought it hard they ſhould be deprived of. From theſe corrupt ſources 
aroſe all the bad humours which tore to pieces this conſtitution of govern- 
ment. Diffenfions of all kinds ſprung up, and the colony was on the brink 
of deſtruction, when, in 1752, the government took it u their immediate 
care, removed their particular grievances, and placed Georgia on the ſame 
footing with the Caroli | | | 
The method of ſettling in Carolina, and indeed in other provinces of Bri- 
tiſh America, was to pitch upon a void ſpace of —.— and either to pur- 
chaſe ie u tht . of Tod, r 1000 acres, one ſhilling quit-rent for every 
109 acres or otherwiſe, to pay a penny an acfe quit-rent yearly to the 
prietors, without purchaſe-money. The people of Carolina live in the ſame 
eaſy, plentiful, and luxurious manner with the Virginians already deſcribed. 
Poverty is here almoſt an entire ſtranger; and the planters are the moſt hoſ- 
2 people that are to be met with to all ſtrangers, and eſpecially to 
uch as by accident or misfortunes are rendered incapable of providing for 


Tue general topics of converſation among the men, when cards, the bot- 
tle, and occurrences of the day do not intervene are negroes, the pri 


| Prices 
of indigo, rice and tobacco, &c. n 
Political enq | 
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greſs in the arts of civilized life. Indeed, it is a truth, confirmed by 

obſervation, that in proportion to the advancement of civilization, in 

the ſame proportion will reſpect for the women be increaſed : fo that 

the progreſs of civilization in countries, in ſtates, in towns and in b 

may be remarked by the degree of attention which is paid by huſbands to 
their wives, and by the young, men to the young women. 


Temperance and induſtry are not to be the virtues of 
the North Carolinians. time which they waſte in rinking, idling 


and bling, leaves them very little o unity to improve their. 

Ma Aa their minds. The „ the former is left to their 
overſeers and negroes ; the improvement of the lattter is too often neg- 
lected. Were the time, which, is thus waſted, ſpent. in cultivating the ſoil 
and in treaſuring up knowledge, they might be both wealthy and learned, 
for they have a productive country, and are by no means deſtitute of 

nius. | 

Leime that is not employed in ſtudy or uſeful labour, is generally ſpent 
in every country in hurtful or innocent exerciſes, according to the cuſtom 
of the place or the taſte of the parties. The citizens of North Carolina, 
who are not better employed, ſpend their time in drinking, or gaming 
at cards or dice, in cock-fighting, or horſe-racing. Many of the interludes 
are filled up with a boxing match ; and theſe matches frequently become 
memorable by feats of gouging *. 

In a country that pretends to any degree of civilization, one would 
hardly expect to find a prevailing cuſtom of putting out the eyes of each 
other, yet this more than barbarous cuſtom is prevalent in botk the Ca- 
rolinas, and in Georgia, among the lower claſs of people. Of the origin 
of this cuſtom we are not informed. We preſume there are few competitors 
for the honour of having originated it ; and equally as few who are envious 
of the pleaſure of thoſe who have the bonour to continue it. 

The only place in either of the Carolinas worthy of notice is Charles- 
Town, W. Lon. 79-12. N. Lat. 32-45. the metropolis, of South Caro- 

lina, which for ſize, beauty, and trades may be conſidered as one Of the 
firt in Britiſh America. It is admirably fituated at the confluence 
of two navigable rivers, one of which is navigable for ſhips 20 miles 
above the town, and for boats and large canoes near 40. The harbour 
is good in every reſpect, but that of a bar, which hinders veſſels of more 
than 200 tons burthen, loaded, from entering. The town is regularly 
and pretty ſtrongly fortified by nature and art; the ſtreets are well cut; 
the houſes are large and well built; ſome of them are of brick, and 
others of wood, but all of them handſome and elegant, and reut is ex- 
tremely high. The ſtreets are wide and ſtraight, iuterſefting each other 
at right angles; thoſe running eaſt and weft extend about a mile from 
one river to the other. It contains about 1000 houſes, and was the ſeat 
of the governor, and the place of meeting of the aſſembly. Its neigh- 
bourhood is beautiful beyond deſcription. Several handſome equipages 
are kept here. The planters and merchants are rich and well bred : 


* The delicate and entertaining diverſion, with propriety called ing, is thus performed. 

When two boxers are — wah — and bruiſin KE they come, as it is 

called, to cet quarters, and cack endeavours to twiſt his fore fingers in the ear locks of his 

- antagoniſt. When theſe are faſt cliached, the thumbs are extended each way to the polc, 
and the eyes gently turned out of theic ſockets The victor ior his e els receives 

* Hours of app! auſc from the ſportive throng, while his poor eyele/e — is laughed at 
for his misfortune. "Morſe. 
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and before the war between Great Britain and the colonies, the people were 

and expenſive in their dreſs and way of living; fo that every thing 
conſpired to make this by much the livelieſt, the lovelieſt, and pol 
as it is one of the richeſt too, in all America. It ought alſo to be obſerved, 
for the honour of the people of Carolina, that when, in common with the 
other colonies, they reſolved againſt the uſe of certain luxuries, and even ne- 
ceſſaries of life; thoſe articles which improve the mind, enlarge the under- 
ſtanding, and correct the taſte were excepted : the importation of books was 
permitted as formerly. k 

North and South Carolina joined with the other colonies in their revolt 
againſt Britain; and in 1780, Charles Town being beſieged by the king's 
troops, ſurrendered on capitulation, with 6000 men in arms prifoners, on 
11th of May in that year, after the ſiege had continued ſeven weeks. 

As South Carolina has met with infinitely more attention than the other 
provinces, the commerce of this country alone employed 140 ſhips, while 
that of the other two did not employ 60. Its exports to Great Britain of 
native commodities, on an average of three years, amounted to more than 
395,000l. annual value; and its imports to 365, oool. The exports of North- 
Carolina were computed at about 70,0001. and its imports at 18, col. The 
trade of Georgia 1s likewiſe in its infancy ; the exports amounted to little 
more than 74, oool. and the imports to 49,000l. 

The trade between Carolina and the Weſt-Indies was the ſame in all re- 
ſpects with that of the reſt of the colonies, and was very large; their trade 
with the Indians was in a very flouriſhing condition ; and they formerly 
carried Engliſh goods on pack-horſes 5 or 600 miles into the country weſt of 
Charles- Town. 

The mouths of the rivers in North Carolina form but ordinary harbours, 
and do not admit, except one at Cape Fear, veſſels of above 70 or 80 tons. 
This lays a weight upon their trade, by the expence of lighter-age. 
Edenton is the capital of North Carolina, but little more than a trifling 
village; they were lately projecting a town farther ſouth, which would be 
more centrical, - + 

Georgia has two tous already known in trade. Savannah, the capital, 
is commodiouſly fituated for an inland and foreign trade, about ten miles 
from the ſea, upon à noble river of the ſame name, which is navigable for 
200 miles farther for large boats, to the ſecond town, called Auguſta, which 
Zands in a country of the greateſt fertility, and carries on a conſiderable 
trade with the Indians. From the town of Savannah you fee the whole 
courſe of the river towards the fea; and on the other hand, you fee the 
river for about 60 miles up into the country. Here the Rev. Mr. Geo 
Whitefield founded an orphan-houſe, which is now converted to a very dif- 
ferent uſe, into a college for the education of young men deſigned chiefly for 
the miniſtry. By a late eſtimate of their population, the number of in- 
habitants in North Carolina is 270,000, of which 60,000 are negroes z in 
South Carolina 80,000 whiges, and about 100,000 negroes ; and in Geor- 
gia, in the grand convention at Philadelphia, in 1787, the inhabitants 
of this ſtate were reckoned at go, ooo, including three filths of 20,000 


n * 

fo October 1779, the town of Savannah being in 22 of the kingꝰs 
troops, was beſieged by 8000 of the American and French troops in con- 
junction j but they were bravely repulſed by the king's troops, with a great 
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ae afterwards evacuated by the king's troops, and reſtored to the 
The government of North Carolina is now veſted in a governor, ſenate, 
. all elected annually ; the executive power is a go- 
vernor and ſeven counſellors : of South Carolina, ih a governor, ſenate of 
23, and a houfe of repreſentatives of 202 members: and that of Georgia in 


© + 


8 governor, executive council of 12, and houſe of aſſembly of 12 repreſen- 


* * 
_. — — — 


NEW STATES Formed IN NORTH AMERICA. 


T2 New State of Franklin, was formed by the union of three coun- 
1 ties in North Carolina. But, after much confuſion, all pretenſions 
to independency were at length relinquiſhed, and it is now re-united with 
its parent ſtate. Beſides this, two other ſtates have lately ariſen, thoſe of 
\'-—p "<q and VERMONT. Of theſe we ſhall give ſome accaunt 
in this place. e I TR . ant 


— — — — 
8 


[Belonging at precent to the State of Virginia.] 


Dy gee nero fee der oe by one Webby, fn 2266: Its cen- 
tral part is ſituated near the latitude of 38 N. and 85 W. long, It is 
bounded on the North by Sandy Creek, by the Ohio on the N. W., by North 
Carolina on the South, and by Cumberland mountains on the Eaft. W 
Kentucke is divided into counties. | 

; , PR | 


Jefferſon, at the falls of the Ohio Louifville 
—— Lexington 


— None 
2 Bardftown 
— None 
» ' Ki „ „  —; None 


| Is aleheſe, as well 0g i many ether places, are houſes for the infþeBtion 
">The Pio] bounds. Kenvucke indie whole length. This fate i» watered 
by many rivers, and the greateſt part. of the is artiEligly fertile, and is 
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; Pghter of the Freach and Americans. But Savannah, as well as Charles 
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temperate and healthy than any 3 
Enn 
others entirely unknown to them. Ta he ren ee he fk ik ud. 
dant. Salmon, roach, perch, cel, and all kinds of hook-fiſh, 
is common here, as is the ivory-bill, wood-cock, of a whitiſh 22 . 2 
white plume. The bill is pure ivory. Here is an owl like ours, but dif- 
ferent in vociferation. It makes a ſurprizing noiſe like a mga in diſtreſs. Its 
natural curioſities are aſtoniſhing and innumerable. Caves are found amaiz- 
ingly lar in ſome of which you may travel ſeveral miles under a fine lime- 
6-2 of? ſupported by curious arches and In molt of them rus 
— of water. Near Lexington are to be ſeen curious ſepulchres, full of 
human ſkeletons. There are three ſprings ar ponds of bitumen near Green 
River, which diſcharge themſelves into a common reſervoir, and when uſed 
in lamps, anſwer all 8 fineſt oil *. There are many allum 


banks, and different places abounding with copper, which when refined is 
equal to any in the world. At a falt ſpring near the Ohio river, very 


bones have been found far ſurpaſſing the fize of any ſpecies of — 
America, the head appears to have been conſiderably aboye three feet long. 
Dr. Hunter ſaid it could not be the clephant, and that from the form of the 
teeth it muſt have been carnivorous, and belonging to a race of animals now 
extinct. Specimens have been ſent both to France and England. What 
animal an. d = means its ruins are found in theſe regions, (where 
none ſuch now exiſt) are very difficult queſtions, and variouſly reſolved 
The 8 of conjectures ſerves only to prove the futility of all. 
iſſiſippi and Ohio, are the keys to the northern of the 
* continent. The uſual route to Kentucke is from Phil Ga a 
Baltimore by the way of Peterſburgh. From the mouth of the 
New Orleans, (a diſtance not exceeding 460 miles in a ſtraight line) is 856 
by water. The mouth empties itſelf by ſeveral channels into the gulf of 
Mexico. | 
An idea may be formed of the aſtoniſhing der to this country, from 
the following account taken by the N of the troops ſtationed at Fort 
Harmer, at the mouth of Muſkingum. 
From the 10th of October, 2 to the 88 1787, 177 Hm, 
containing 2689 ſouls, 135 4 cattle, 112 waggons and 
rr. g's VOY umber that paſſed in the — 
V 
I is at preſent peopled by above one hundred and fifty thouſand ſettlers, 
From the interior ſettlements of this vaſt country, America will derive her 
future greatneſs, and citabliſh new empires to rival, and perhaps outdo the 
ancient world. 


V E RM ON . 


HE ſtate of Vermont is à vaſt — ſituated eaſtward of New 
Hampſhire, ſouth of Maſſachuſets, and weſt of New York. It is 


453 mis lags ad 6 in bra The capital of the ſtates is Benning- 


The Allens are the chief. or head men of the country. It 9 
F * Moree's American Geography, p 407. 
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its own laws, independent of congreſs aud the ſtates. Hitherto it has been 
un object of contention between the ſtates of New York and New Hamp- 
ſhire. The {people had, for a long time, no other name than Green Moun- 
tain Boys, which t icized into Verdmont, and ſince corrupted into the 
eafier pronunciation of Vermont. | 8 

The antique foreſts, into which the arm of man is juſt carrying the deſ- 
tructive ax, every where afford the mait grand and ſublime proſpecta. Little 
vf the land of this ſtate is yet cleared, but the emigrations to it from other 
ſtates are great, and it will ſoon become well cultivated, and equal in fertility 
to the ſtat es it approximates. Its population is ſaid already to amount to 
150,000. | 
| "The declaration which they made by their repreſentatives in convention 
at Windſor, on the 25th of December, 1777, and which makes a part of 
their conſtitution, breathes as high a ſpirit of liberty, as that of any of their 
neighbours. They affert that all men are born equally free—with equal 
rights, and ought to enjoy liberty of conſcience—freedom of the preſy—trial 
by jury—power to form new ſtates in vacant countries, and to regulate their 


own internal police—that all elections ought to be free—-that all power is 


originally in the people—that government ought to be inſtituted for the com- 
mon benefit of the community—and that the community have a right to 
reform or aboliſh government—that every member of ſociety had a right te 
Qtion of life, liberty and preperty—and in return is bound to contri- 
e his proportion of the expence of that proteQion, and yield his perſonal 
ſervice when neceflary—that he ſhall not be obliged to give evidence againſt 
himſelf—that the people have a right to bear arms—but no ſtanding armies 
hall be maintained in time of peace—that the people have a right to hold 
themſelves, their houſes, papers, and poſſeſſions free from ſearch or ſeizure, 
and therefore warrants, withbut oaths firſt made, affording ſufficient founda- 
tion for them, are contrary to that right, and ought not to be granted—that 
no perſon ſhall be liable to be tranſported out of this ſtate for trial for any 
offence committed within this tate, &c. *. 


The ftates of New York and Pennſylvania have large tracts of fertile land, 
extending to the lakes proper for the forming of ſettlements, and very 
capital ones have lately been made. This country will in future prove one 
of the moſt advantageous commercial ſituations in America, baving in a man- 
ner the key of Canada, and of all the northern Indian trade ; the navigation 
extending from the weſtern ſea to the lakes, has no other obſtruction than 
ſmall portages, which in time will be converted into canals. The fur trade 
will chiefly centre in this country. 


In the inland country of Virginia and North Carolina, the ſettlements in. 
many parts extend to the mountains. In the eaſtern parts of Virginia, ſet» 


tlements have been made. in the mountains. themſelves, where ſome induſ- 
trious Germans (who found the lands in the vallies taken up,) have cftabliſh- 
ed conſiderable plantations. | 

South Carolina has immenſe tracts of fertile land unſettled. 


The ſtate of Virginia, poſſeſſing lands on the other fide of the mountains, 


(and having more immediate communication with the Ohio country on the 
river] many thouſands have paſled over them, and ſettled themſelves in 


4 2 
* More's American Geography, p. 427. 
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that tract which lies between the mountains and the river. It is ſaid ſome 
emigrants have croſſed that river, and ſettled in the country bordering on the 

By a late ſettlement, the country to the ſouthward of the Ohio is inglud- 
ed in the ſtate of Virginia. All the country to the northward of this great 
river, extending from Pennſylvania to the eaſt, the lakes on the north, and 
2 on the weſt, are intended to be divided by congreſs into ten 
new itates. | . 


WASHINGTON, CHERSONESUS, 
METROPOTAMIA, "| SARATOGA, 
PESILIPPA, | SYLVANIA, 
MICHIGANIA, | ASSENIPI, 
ILLINOIA, | POLYPOTAMIA. 


Theſe ten ſtates (ſpreading over an immenſe tract of land,) are traverſed 
by the great river Ohio, in a courſe of 1200 miles, receiving into its waters 
the innumerable rivers which are ſcattered over the whole country. On the 
north they are bounded by the five great lakes, Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario ; which empty themſelves into the river S. Laurence. 
On the eaſt they have the ſtates of New York, Pennſylvania and Virginia, 
whoſe navigation (as well as the St. Laurence) affords them a dire& com- 
munication with the Atlantic Ocean. On the ſouth they are partly bounded 
by the mountains, and on the weſt by the vaſt river Miſl6ppi, (whoſe ſource 
is unknown) and which after flowing through the great continent of Ameri- 
ca, (admitting into its ſwelling waves the tributes of a thouſand waters) falls 
into the gulf of Mexico. 

On the zoth Nov. 1782 the proviſional articles of peace and reconciliation 
between Great Britain and the United States were figned at Paris ; theſe 
were afterwards ratified by a definitive treaty Sept. 3d. 1783. Thus was 
terminated a war equally ruinous to Great Britain and America, a war crafti 
ly and ;nfiically  fomented by France, the common enemy of both. No 
ſooner was peace reſtored and the Britiſh troops withdrawn from the coun- 
try, than the United States began to experience the defects of their gene- 
ral government, and finding that the articles of the confederation would not 
enable them to ſurmount thoſe national embarraſſments, which they experi- 
enced, at length recommended to the ſeveral governments, the appointing 
of delegates, who met at Philadelphia in June 1787. In this convention 
ſuch alterations were made on their conſtitution as were ſuited to their 
preſent circumſtances and calculated to promote unity among the ſeveral | 


— 


members of the confederation, and to give vigour to all their operations. 


The old congreſs terminated in April 1789. A new congreſs with more 
ample powers and a new conſtitution partly national and partly federal ſuc- 
oceded in their place, to the great joy of all who wiſhed for the bappineſs 
of the United States. By this new conſtitution or rather improvement of 
the old their fituation was conũderably meliorated, they ſtill however con- 
tinued to experience, all the difficulty and embarraſſment which naturally 
reſult from - my neceſſary weakneſs of a new government; in many places 
the laws were reliſted, and there wanted ſuffictent vigour to enforce obedi- 
ence; the people were impatient under the taxes which it was necellary to 
impoſe for ſupporting the governmgnt and paying the intereſt of the debt 
contracted during the war; in theſe circumſtances it is probable that a great 
part of the people found themſelves diſappointed of tl the happineſs 2 


* 
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had promiſed themſelves as the fruit oC lr e 

| PRE their imaginations being dazzled by a phantom, which did not 
reality exiſt, they had purchaſed at an immenſe price what was merely a 
name. Time has in fome degree remedied theſe evils, and by the 
of the ſame agent, the government of the United States it is 
to be „ increaſe in energy and ſtaBility ; and like the Britiſh conftitu- - 
tion of which it is the legitimate offspring, become the parent of proſperity 
and happineſs to every order of the people. At the breaking out of the 
French revolution, while the terror and alarm which it excited in all 
the nations of Europe, warned them to keep at a diſtance from the mighty 
ruin, various circumſtances ferved rather to cement the union of France 
America. They had eſpouſed her cauſe during her ſtruggle with theand 
_ mother-country, by her aſſiſtance they had been enabled to ſecure their 

independence, and though the principles of the revolutionary 

of France were as inimical to the American government as they were to 
every other, yet their diſtance from the ſcene of action and the little inter- 
courſe which the people of one country could have with the other, remov- 
ed all apprehenſion of danger; perhaps the very name of tc ſerved to 
promote their union; another reaſon may have r as powerfully 
as either, the propagation of the pernicious principles of the French re- 
volution among the people of America. But whatever friendly diſpoſition 
might exiſt in that country towards France, or to che new order of 
things eſtabliſhed there, ſhe wiſely determined to make uſe of the advan- 
tages of her ſituation, far removed from the conteriding powers, and to adhere 
to the ſtricteſt neutrality ; it is however impoſſible but that neutral nations 
mult experience many things from the conduct of the powers at war, giving 
riſe to diſcuſſion and negociation ; ſubjects of this ſort frequently occurred 
betwixt Great Britain and America. The rules laid down by the former 
— the ary Fay war teſpecting the commerce of France and 
her colonies, although ſtrictly conformable to the law and practice of na- 
tions, and to the conduct obſerved in all former wars, had been tly miſ- 
repreſented by the aQtivity of the French partizans who abounded in Ameri- 
ea; theſe miſrepreſentations were not without their effects there, inſo- 
much that at one time matters ſeemed to wear a very threatening appearance; 
all the miſchiefs however which would have reſulted' from a commencement 
of hoſtilities were prevented by the timely prudence and pacific diſpoſition 
of both countries : and a treaty of mutual friendſhip and amity was figned 
at London in 1794 by Lord Grenville and Mr Jay; this treaty notwithftand- 
ing all the arts and influence of the French party was afterwards ratified by 
congreſs. From the beginning of the war the object of France had been 
to prevail upon America to make a common cauſe with her, and as the like- 
lieſt means to promote theſe views, every effort was made to foment jeal- 
duſies and diviſions betwixt Great Britain and America. It is not therefore 
to be wondered at, that her diſappointment ſhould break out into , 
. when by this treaty ſhe ſaw all her proſpects of embroiling the two countries 
totally blaſted, all their differences compoſed and the foundation of a friendly 
intercourſe folidly laid. To this ſource alone may be traced all the com- 
plaints of the French government againſt this treaty betwixt Great Britain 
and the United States; for it contains not one article capable of being con- 
Rrued into a violation, or even inconſiſtency with any former treaties by 
which America ſtood bound to other nations; nor can it in any degree be 
conſidered as the ſmalleſt departure from the principles of that ſtrict neutra- 
Jty, to which from the beginning of. the war, ſhe ſeemeT determined to 
* adberc, 
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adhere, unleſs driven from it by acts of violence on the part of either of 
the contending powers. Soon after this France was induced to throw alide 
the very thin veil by which ſhe had endeavoured ta cover all her proceed- 
ings towards the United States; the conſequences were ſuch, acts of 
aggreſſion, . inſult and outrage on her part as it was impoffible for any 
peaple to bear, without -renouncing all title to the character of a brave and 
independent nation. 
Anxious however to preſerve to their country the bleſſings of peace, 
embaſſadors were ſent to Paris, if poſſible to ſettle their exiſting — 
by negociation ; they were treated by the French rulers with the utmo 
contempt, they were not ſo much as received in their public character, and 
they were given to underſtand by ſome private communication, that the 
buſineſs of their miſſion could not even be entered upon without ſubmitting 
themſelves to France ; in the courſe of theſe private communications ſuch a 
diſcovery was made of the infamous duplicity and unprincipled meanneſs 
of the French rulers as is truly aſtoniſhing, if any thing of this fort from fuch 
men could be aſtoniſhing ; but for an account of this as well as of every 
thing that paſſed at Paris betwixt the agents of the directory and the Ame- 
rican plenipotentaries we muſt refer to the account publiſhed by themſelves 
after leaving France. This account was attended with the beſt effects in 
America; fuch appeared to be the inſolent views of France fo unequivocal 
and undiſguiſed that every man of virtue and diſcernment in the United 
States, was at once perſuaded that they had no alternative but either to re- 
ſiſt the encroachments of France or tamely ſubmit themſelves to her power. 
They found themſelves therefore in the ſame dilemna in which all the 
kingdoms of Europe now ſtand ; but here a brave people ſprung from the 
land of liberty could not long heſitate which to chuſe ; one principle ſeemed 
at once to actuate and unite the whole country in a firm reſolution to pre- 
ſerve their liberty and repel the unjuſt aggreſſions of an inſulting foe ; and 
we cannot entertain a doubt, but their vigorous efforts will be crowned with 
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WV have already obſerved, that between the two continents of Ameri- 
ca lie a multitude of iſlands which we call the Welt Indies, and 
vhich, ſuch as are worth cultivation, now belong to five pawers, 
as Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and Denmark. As the climate 
and ſeaſons of theſe iſlands, differ widely from what we can form any idea of, 
by what we perceive at home, we ſhall, to avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them 
ed wary and mention ſome other particulars that are peculiar to the Weſt- 

The climate in all our Wet Indian iſlands is nearly the ſame, allowing for 
thoſe accidental differences which the ſeveral ſituations and qualities of the 
lands themſclves produce. He Ons tropics, and the fun goes 
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gm te over their heads, paſſing beyond them to the north, and never returning 
her from any of them than about 3o degrees to the ſouth, they are con- 
tinually r if 
the trade wind, riſing y as the ſun ſtrength, did not blow in 
upon them from the aA air in ſuch a manner, as to enable 
them to attend to their concerns even under the meridian ſun. On the other 
hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins to be perceived, which blows 
ſmartly from the land, as it were from the centre, towards the ſea, to all 
ints of the compaſs at once. 

By the ſame remarkable Providence in the diſpoſing of things, it is, that 
when the ſun has made a great progreſs towards the tropic of Cancer, and 
becomes m a manner vertical, he draws after him fuch a vaſt body of clouds, 
as ſhield them from his dire& beams ; and diffolving into rain, cool the air, 
and refreſh the country, thirſty with the drought, which commonly 
| reigns from the beginning of January to -& 4. end of May. 

l be rains in the Wel Indies (and we may add in the Eaſt Indies) are 
by no means fo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt 2 


paratively. They are rather floods of water, poured from the clouds with a 


prodigious impetuolity ; the rivers riſe in a moment; new rivers and lakes 
are formed, and in a ſhort time, all the low country is under water . Hence 


it is the rivers which have their ſource within the tropics, ſwell and overflow | 


their banks at a certain ſeaſon ; but fo miſtaken were the ancients in their 
idea of the torrid zone, that they imagined it to be dried and fcorched up 
with a continual and fervent heat, and to be for that reaſon oninhabitable ; 
when, in reality, ſome of the largeſt rivers of the world have their courſe 
within its limits, and the moiſture is one of the greateſt inconveniencies of the 
climate m ſeveral places. 

The — the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies; the 
trees are the whole year round; — have no cold, no froſts, no 
fnows, and but rarely ſome hail ; the ſtorms of hail are, however, very violent 
when they happen, and the hailltones very great and heavy. Whether 
it be owing to this moiſture, which alone does not feem to be a ſufficient 
cauſe, or to a greater quantity of a ſulphureous acid, which predominates in 
the air of this country, metals of all kinds, that are ſubje& to the action 
of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and canker in a very ſhort time; and this cauſe, ps 
as much as the heat itſelf, contributes to make the climate of the Welt Indies 
unfriendly and unpleaſant to an European conſtitution. 

It is in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of Auguſt, more — 


in July and — that they are aſſaulted by — the moſt ter- 


rible calamity to which they are ſubject (as well as the people in the Eaft 
Indies) from the climate ; this deftroys, at a ſtroke, the labours of many 
years; and proſtrates the moſtexalted hopes of the planter, and often juſt at the 
moment a Ex he thinks himſelf out of the reach of fortune. It is a fudden 
and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, attended with a 
. furious ſwelling of the ſcas, and ſometimes with an earthquake ; in ſhort, 
with every circumſtance, which the elements can aſſemble, that is terrible 
and deſtructive. Firſt, they ſee as the prelude to the enſuing havock, whole 
fields of ſugar-canes whirled into the air, and ſcattered over the face of the 
country. be ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are torn up by the roots, and 
driven bout like ſtubble ; their windmills are ſwept away in a moment; 


their ue, the nee the ponderous copper ballen, and fil of eve 
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ral hundred weight, are wrenched from the ground, and battered to pieces ; 
their houſes are no ion ; the roofs are torn off at one blaſt ; whilſt 
the rain, which in an hour riſes five feet, ruſhes in upon, them with an irxeſiſ- 
tible violence. - reel 
The hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or at the full or change of 

the moon. If it comes at the full moon, obſerve theſe igns. That day 
you will ſee the ſky turbulent ; you will obſerve the ſun more red than 
at other times you perceive a dead calm, and the hills clear of all thofe 
clouds and miſts which uſually hover about them. In the clefts of the earth, 
and in the wells, you hear a hollow rumbling ſound, like the ruſhing of a 

wind. At night the ſtars ſeem much r than uſual, and ſurrounded 
with a ſort of burs; the north-weſt ſky has a and menacing look ; the 
ſea emits a ſtrong ſmell, and riſes into vaſt waves, often without any wind; 
the wind itſelf now forſakes its uſual ſteady eaſterly ſtream, and ſhifts about 
to the weſt ; from whence it ſometimes blows with intermiſſions violently 
and irregularly for about two houts at a time. The moon herſelf is ſurround- 
ed with a great bur, and ſometimes the ſun has the ſame appearance. Theſe 
are figns which the Indians of theſe iſlands taught our planters, by which 

can prognofticate the appearance of an hurricane. 

be grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indies is ſugar ; this commodity 
was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though it was made in 
China in very early times, from whence we had the firſt knowledge of it; 
but the Portugueſe were the firit who cultivated it in America, and brought 
it into requeſt, as one of the materials of a very univerſal luxury in Europe. 
It is not ſettled whether the cane, from which this ſubſtance is extracted 
a native of America, or brought thither to their colony of Brazil, by 
Portugueſe, from India and the coaſt of Africa; but, however that matter 
may be, in the beginning they made the moſt, as they ſtill do the beſt ſugars 
which come to market in this part of the world. The juice within the 
ſugar-cane is the moſt lively, elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in nature; and 
which, ſucked raw, has proved extremely nutritive and wholeſforne. From 
the molaſſes rum is diſtilled, and from the ſcummings of the ſugar a meaner 
ſpirit 1s procured. Rum finds its market in North America, where it is 
conſ; by the inhabitants, or employed in the African trade, or diſtribut- 
ed from thence to the fiſhery of Newfoundland, and other parts; beſides 
what comes to Great Britain and Ireland. However, a very great quautity 
of molaſſes is taken off raw, and carried to New England to be diſtilled there. 
The tops of the canes, and the leaves which grow upon the joints, make 
very good provender for their cattle, nd the refuſe of the cane, after 
grinding, ſerves for tire ; ſo that no part of this excellent plant is without 
3 | 


They compute that, when things are well managed, the rum and mo- 
laſſes pay the charges of the plantation, and the ſugars are clear gain. How-- 
ever, by the particulars we have ſeen, and by others which we may cafily 
imagine, the expences of à plantation in the Weſt-Indies are very great, and 
the profits at the firit view precarious ; for the chargeable ns. 
windmill, the boiling, cooling, and diſtilling houſes, and the buying and 
biting a ſuitable number of ſlaves and cattle, will not ſuffer any man to 
— — of any conſequence, not to mention the purchaſe of 

ich is very high, under a capital of at leaſt 5oool. Neither is 
„„ e eee 
at all times he muſt keep a watchful eye upon his overſeers, and even 
overſce himſelf occaſionally. But at the boiling if he is properly at- 
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tentive to his affairs, no way of life can be more laborious, and more dau- 
gerous to the health; from a conſtant attendance day and night, in the 
extreme united heats of the climate, and ſo many fiery furnaces z add to 
this, the loſſes by hurricanes, earthquakes, and bad ſeaſons ; and then con- 
fider when the ſugars are in the caſk, that he quits the hazard of a planter, 
to engage in the hazards of a merchant, and ſhips his produce at his own 
riſk, Theſe conſideratioas might make one believe, that it could never an- 
ſwer to engage in this buſineſs ; but, notwithſtanding all this, there are no 
parts of the world, in which t eſtates are made in ſo ſhort a time, from 
the produce of the earth, as the Weſt Indies. The produce of a few good 
ſeaſons generally provides againſt the ill effects of the worlt, as the planter 
is ſure of a ſpeedy and profitable market for his produce, which has a readier 
ſale than perhaps any other commodity in the world. | 
R are generally under the care of a manager, or chief over- 
ſeer, who has commonly a falary of 1 50l. a year, with overſeers under him 
in proportion to the greatneſs of the plantation; one to about 30 negroes, 
with a falary of about 40l. Such plantations too have a ſurgeon at a fixed 
ſalary, employed to take care of the negroes which belong to it. But the 
courſe which is the leaſt troubleſome to the owner of the eſtate is, to let the 
land, with all the works, and the ſtock of cattle and flaves, to a tenant, who 
— ſecurity for the payment of the rent, and the keeping up repairs and 
ock. The eſtate is generally eſtimated to ſuch a tenant at half the neat 
2 of the beſt years; ſuch tenants, if induſtrious and frugal men, 
n make goòd eſtates for themſelves. | 
The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſte d at a very eaſy rate. This is 
2 by allotting to each family of them a ſmall portion of land, and 
ing them two days in the week, Saturday and Sunday, to cultivate it: 
ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, but others find their negroes a certain por- 
tion of Guinea and Indian corn, and to ſome a ſalt herring, or a ſmall por- 
tion of bacon or ſalt pork a-day. All the reſt of the charge conſiſts in a 
cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, and a blanket ; and the profit of their la- 
bour yields 10 or 121. annually. The price of men negroes upon their firit 
— | is from zol. to 36l. women and grown boys 508. leſs ; but ſuch 
negro families as are acquainted with the buſineſs of the iſlands generally 
bring above 4ol. upon an average one with another ; and there are inſtances 
of a fingle negro man expert in buſineſs bringing 150 guineas ; and the 
_ of a planter is generally computed from the number of flaves he poſ- 
To particulariſe the commodities proper for the Weſt India market, would 
be to enumerate all the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and luxuries of life; for 
they have nothing of their own but cotton, coffee, tropical fruits, ſpices, and 
the commodities I have already mentioned. | 
Traders there make a very large profit upon all they ſell ; but from the 
numerous ſhipping — arriving from Europe, and a continual ſucceſſion 
of new adventurers, each of whom carry out more or leſs as a venture, the 
Weſt India market is frequently overſtocked; money muſt be raifed, and 
goods are ſometimes ſold at prime coſt or under. But thoſe who can afford 
to ſtore their goods, and wait for a better market, acquire fortunes equal to 
any of the planters. All kinds of handicraftſmen, eſpecially carpenters, 
bricklayers, braziers, and coopers, get very great encouragement. But it 
is the misfortune of the Weſt Indies, that phyficians and ſurgeons even out- 
do the planter and merchant, in accumulating riches. _ = 
Before the American war, there were allowed to be in our Weſt 8 
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leaſt 240,000 negro ſlaves ; and, upon the higheſt calculation, the whites 
there in all did not amount to go, co ſouls. "This diſproportion between the 
freemen and negroes, which grows more viſible every day, fome writers have 
endeavoured to account for, by alleging, that the enterpriſing ſpirit, which 
the novelty of the object, and various concurrent cauſes, had produced in 
the laſt century, has decayed very much. That the diſpoſition of the Weſt = 
Indians — who fer cheapneſs chooſe to do every thing by negroes 
which can ꝓoſſibly be done by them, contributes greatly to the {mall number 
of whites of the lower ſtations. Such indeed is the powerful influence of 
avarice, that though the whites are kept in conſtant terror of inſurrections 
and plots, many Smilies employ 25 or 30 negroes as menial ſervants, who 
are jufinitely the moſt dangerous of the ſlaves, and in cafe of any inſurrection 
they have it more in their power to ſtrike a fudden and fatal blow: and the 
cruelty with which the negroes are often treated, gives the white inhabi- 
tants too much reaſon for their apprehenſions, that the negroes may endeav- 
our to revenge themſelves upon their maſters. 
The firſt obſervation that has been mentioned, in order to account for the 
preſent diſproportion between the freemen and the negroes m the Welt In- 
dies, we think jt is not well founded; that enterpriſing ſpirit which brit led 
Britons out to diſcovery and colonization, ſtill animates in a very conſider- 
able degree the people of this nation ; but the field has been lately more 
ample and enlarged, and emigrants have had greater {cope wherron to range. 
Beſides the vaſt continent of North America, which takes in ſuch a variety 
of climates, and diſcovers ſuch a richneſs of foil ; the Eaſt Indies, an inex- 
hauſtible mine of riches, have in ſome degree drawn the attention of mankind 
from that of the Weſt. Countries as well as individuals, attain a name and 
reputation for ſomething extraordinary, and have their day. Many of the 
beſt families of this nation are ambitious of procuring places for their ſons 
in the Eaſt Indies. Here is an ample field for all adventurous ſpirits, who, 
diſdaining an idle life at home, and ambitious of becoming uſeful to them- 
ſelves, their connections, or the community, boldly venture into the immenſe 
regions of this Eaſtern world. Others, full as remote from an indolent diſ- 
ä but with leſs conduct and inferior abilities, ſet out with the moſt 

nguine hopes. Theſe are your fiery, reſtleſs tempers, willing to undertake 
the. ſevereſt labour, provided it promiſes but a ſhort continuance, who love riſk 
and hazard, whoſe — are always vaſt, and who put no medium bet veen 
being great and being undone. | 

The iſlands of the Weſt Indies lie in the form of a bow, or ſemicircle, 
ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, to the River Oronoque, 
in the main continent of South America. Some call them the Caribbees, 
from the firſt inhabitants; though this is a term that moſt geographers 
confine to the Leeward Iſlands. Sailors diſtinguiſh them into the Windward 
and Leeward Hands, with regard to the uſual courſes of ſhips, from Old 
Spain, or the Canaries, to Carthagena or New Spain and Portobello. 
The geographical tables and maps diſtinguiſh them into the great and little 
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JAMAICA.] The firſt that we come to belonging to Great Britain, and 
alſo the moſt important, after leaving Florida, is Jamaica, which lies be- 
tween the 75th and 7gth degrees of welt longitude from London, and be- 
tween 17 and 18 north latitude. From the eaſt and welt it is in length a- 
bout 140 miles, and in the middle about 60 in breadth, growing leſs towards 
each end, in the form of an egg. It lies near 4500 miles ſouth-weſt of 


England. | | 
This 
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triouſly ſeek out for their own —— From the rocks iſſue a vaſt number 


of ſmall rivers of pure wholeſome water, which tumble down iu cataracts, and 
together with the ſtupendous height of the mountains, and the bright ver- 
dure of the trees through which they flow, form a moſt delightful landſcape. 
On each fide of this chain of mountains are ridges of lower ones, which di- 
miniſh as they remove from it. On theſe coffee grows in great plenty. The 
vallies or plains between thoſe ridges are level beyond what 1s ordi in 
moſt other countries, and the ſoil is prodigiouſly fertile. E 

The longeſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, and the ſhorteſt in 
winter about eleven; but the moſt uſual diviſions of the ſeaſons in the Weſt 
Indies are into the dry and wet ſeaſons. The air of this iſland is in moſt 


places, exceſſively hot, and unfavourable to European conſtitutions ; but the 


cool fea breezes, which ſet in every morning at ten o'clock, render the heat 
more tolerable : and the air upon the high grounds is temperate, pure, and 
cooling. It lightens almoſt every night, but without much thunder, which 
when it happens is very terrible, and roars with aſtoniſhing loudneſs, and the 
lightning in theſe violent ſtorms frequently does great damage. In February 
or March, they ex earthquakes, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Dur- 
ing the months of May and October, the rains are extremely violent, and 
continue ſometimes for a fortnight together. In the plains are found ſeve- 
ral ſalt fountains ; and in the mountains, not far from Spaniſh Town, is a hot 
bath, of great medicinal virtues- It gives relief in the dry belly-ach, which, 
excepting the bilious and yellow fever, is one of the molt terrible endemial 
diſtempers of Jamaica. 

Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable production of this iſland. Cocoa 
was y cultivated in it to great extent. It produces alſo ginger, and 
the pimento or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper ; the wild cinnamon-tree, 

e bark is ſo uſeful in medicine; the manchineel, whoſe fruit, though 
uncommonly delightful to the eye, contains one of the worſt poiſons in na- 
ture; the mahogany, in ſuch uſe with our cabinet-makers, and of the moſt 
valuable quality ; but this wood begins to wear out, and of late is very 
dear. Excellent cedars, of a large ſize and durable; the cabbage-tree, re- 
markable for the hardneſs of its wood, which when dry is incorruptible, and 
hardly yields to any kind of tool; the palma affording oil, much eſteemed 
by the ſavages, both in food and medicine; the ſoap-tree, whoſe berries 
anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing ; the mangrove and olive bark, uſeful to tan- 
ners ;; the fuftic and redwood to the dyers ; and lately the logwood. The 
— Arg was formerly much cultivated ; and the cotton-tree is ſtill ſo. 
N of European grain grows here ; they have only maize, or Indian 


corn, Guinea corn, peas of variqus kinds, but none of them reſembling ours, 


with variety of roots. Fruits, as has been already obſerved, in great 
r ce Irs Og ns, limes, 
mamees, fourſops, papas, pine-apples, cuſtard· ap- 


ftar prickly pears, allicada, pears, melons, pampions, guavas, 
— 1 of berries, alſo ſtuffs in plenty, and ' 
The cattle bred on this iſland are few ; their is and ; 
the mutton and lamb, are tolerable ; they have great plenty — 
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| have hundreds of them, and their fleſh is exceedingly fweet and 

i Their horfes are ſmall, mettleſome, and hardy, and when well 
made, generally fell for 30 or 4ol flerling. Jamaica likewiſe ſupplies the 

with guaiacum, f. china, caſſia, and tamarinds. 
Among the animals are the land and fea turtle, and the alligator. Here 
are all ſorts of fowl, wild and tame, and in particular more parrots than in 
any of the other iſlands ; beſides ue's, pelicans, ſnips, teal, Guinea 
hens, geeſe, ducks, and turkies ; the humming bird, and a great variety of 
others. The rivers and bays abound with 6h. The mquntains breed num- 
berleſs adders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and marſhes do, the 
guana and gallewaſp ; but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among the inſets 
are the ciror or chegoe, which eats into the nervous and membranous parts 
of the of the negroes, and the white le are ſometimes 
with them. Theſe inſets get into any part of the body, but chiefly the 
legs and feet, where they breed in yu numbers, and ſhut themſelves up 
in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, which is not perhaps till a 
er they have been in the body, they pick them out with a needle, 
or point of a penknife, taking care to deſtroy the bag entirely, that none of 
the breed, which are like nits, may be left behind. They ſometimes get in- 
to the toes, and eat the fleſh to the very bone. 

This 1 was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire in America. Se- 
veral deſcents had been made upon it by the Engliſh, prior to 1656 ; but 
it was not till this year that Jamaica was reduced under our dominion.— 
Cromwell had fitted out a ſquadron under Penn and Venables, to reduce 
the Spaniſh iſland of Hiſpaniola, but there this ſquadron was unſucceſsful. 
The commanders of their own accord, to atone for this misfortune, made 
a deſcent upon Jamaica, and having carried the capital, St. Jago, ſoon com- 
pore the whole iſland to ſurrender. Ever fince it has been ſubject to the 

liſh, and the government of it. is one of the richeſt places, next to that 
of Freland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the ſtanding ſalary being 2,500l. 
per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting the governor as much 
more ; which, with the other perquiſites, make it on the whole little inferior 
to 10,000]. per annum. | 

We have already obſerved, that the government of all the American iſlands 


— 


is the ſame, namely, that kind which we have formerly deſcribed under the 


name of a royal government. Their religion too is univerſally of the church 
of Eng land; though they have no biſhop, the biſhop of London's commiſ- 
ſary being the chief religious magiſtrate in thoſe parts. 
About the beginning of this century, it was computed, that the number 
of whites in ſamaica amounted to 60,000, and that of the negroes to 120,00c. 
It at preſent that Jamaica is rather on the decline, as is the num- 
ber of inhabitants, the whites not exceeding 2 5,000, and the blacks 90, 000. 
Beſides theſe, a number of fugitive have formed a ſort pf >. wn 
among the Blue Mountains, independent of the whites, 'with whom t 
make treaties, and are why — /r 4 to the inhabitants of the i 
cularly in ſending runaway ſlaves. 
medi o was once very much cultivated in Jamaica, and it enriched the 
iſland to ſo great a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, where this drug was 
chiefly cultivated, they are faid to\ have had no leſs than 300 gentlemen's 
coaches ; a number perhaps even the whole ifland exceeds not at this day; 
and there is great reaſon to believe, that there were many more perſons 
of property in Jamaica formerly than there are now ; though * 
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had not thoſe vaſt fortunes which dazzle us in ſuch a manner at preſent, 
However, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very numerous, until reduced 
by earthquakes, and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, which, treading on 
the heels of the former calamities, ſwept away vaſt multitudes. The de. 
creaſe of inhabitants, as well as the decline of their commerce, ariſes from 
the difficulties to which their trade is expoſed, of which they do not fail to 
complain to the court of Great Britain : as that they are of late deprived of the 
moſt beneficial part of their trade, the carrying of negroes and dry goods to 
the Spaniſh coaſt ; the low value of their produce, which they aſcribe to the 

t improvements the French make in their ſugar colonies, who are enabled 
to underſell them by the lowneſs of their duties ; and the trade carried on 
from Ireland and the northern colonies to the French- and Dutch iſlands, 
where they pay no duties, and are ſupplied with goods at an eaſier rate. 
Some of theſe complaints, which equally affect the other iſlands, have been 
heard, and ſome remedies applied ; others remain unredreſſed. Both the log- 
wood trade, and this contraband, have been the ſubje&s of much contention, 
and the cauſe of a war between Great Britain and the Spaniſh nation. The 


former we always avowed, and claimed as our right, and at the peace of 1763, 


it was confirmed to us. The latter we permitted ; becauſe we thought, 
and very juſtly, that if the Spaniards found themſelves aggrieved by any 
contraband trade, it lay upon them, and not upon us, to put a ſtop to 
it, by their guarda coſtas which cruiſe in theſe ſeas, purpoſely to ſeize 
and confiſcate fuch veſſels and cargoes as are found in this trade. In 
this manner did the Britiſh court argue, till the politics of this nation, 
in compliance with the court of Spain, thought proper to ſend Engliſh 
cruiſers to the American coaſt, eſſectually to cruſh that lucrative trade, of 
which the whole body of Britiſh ſubjects in America loudly complained, as it 


| = a {top to the principal channel which hitherto enabled them to remit ſo 


argely to Great Britain. 

Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ftood upon the point 
of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, formed part of the border 
of a very five harbour of its own name. The conveniency of this harbour, 
which was capable of containing a thouſand fail of large ſhips, and of ſuch 
depth as to ow them to load and unload at the greateſt eaſe, weighed ſo 
much with the inhabitants, that they choſe to build their capital on this ſpot, 
though the place was a hot dry ſand, and produced none of the neceſſaries 
of life, not even freſu water. But the advantage of its harbour, and the 
reſort of pirates, made it a place of great conſideration. Taeſe pirates were 
called Buccaneers ; they fought with an inconfiderate bravery, and then 
ſpent their fortune in this capital with as inconſiderate diſſipation. About 
% beginning of the year 1692, no place, for its ſize, could be compared to 
this town for trade, wealth, and an entire corruption of manners. In the 
month of June, in this year, an earthquake, which ſhook the whole iſland to 
the foundations, totally overwhelmed this city, ſo as to leave, in one quarter, 
not even the ſmalleſt veſtige remaiaing. In two minutes, the earth opened 
and ſwallowed up nine-tenths of the houſes, and two thouſand people. The 
water guſhed out from the openings of the earth, and tumbled the people on 
heaps ; but ſome of them had the good fortune to catch hold of beams and 
rafters of houſes, and were afterwards faved by boats. Several ſhips were 
caſt away in the harbour; and the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to 
careen, was carried over the tops of ſinking houſes, and did not overſet, but 
afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of people, who ſaved their lives * 
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her. An officer, who was in town at this time, ſays, the earth opened 
ſnut very quick in ſome places, and he faw ſeveral people fink down 
middle, and others appeared with their heads juſt above ground, and 
— 2 death. At Savannah, above a thouſand — . 
the houſes and people in them ; the place 1 ſome time like a 
bl; wit Mcwds ried ug; but ho. Kovbs wire | 
mountains were fplit ; and at one place a plantation was removed to the dif 
rance of a mile. They again rebuilt the city ; but it was a ſecond time, ten 
years after, deſtroyed by a great fire, The extraordinary convenience of 
the harbour tempted them to build it once more; and once more, in 1722, 
was it laid in rubbiſh by a hurricane, the moſt terrible on record, Such 
repeated calamities ſeemed to mark out this place as a devoted ſpot ; the 
inhabitants, therefore, reſolved to forſake it for ever, and to reſide at the 
o e bay, where they built Kingſton, which is lately become the capital 
of the iſland. It conſiſts of upwards of one thouſand houſes, many of them 
handſomely built, and in the taſte of theſe iſlands, as well as the neighbour- 
ing continent, oge ſtory high, with porticos, and every conveniency for a 
comfortable habitation in that climate. Not fay from Kingſton, ſtands St. 
Jags de la Vega, a Spaniſh town which though at preſent inferior to King- 
ſton, was once the capital of Jamaica, and is ſtill the ſeat of government, 
and the place where the courts of juſtice are held. 

On the zd of October 1780, was a dreadful hurricane, which almoſt over- 
whelmed the little ſea port town of Savannah-la-Mer, in Jamaica, and part of 
the adjacent country. Very few houfes were left ſtanding, and a great num- 
ber of lives were loſt. Much damage was alſo done, and many lives pe- 
riſhed, in other parts of the iſland. a | 

In 1795, Jamaica was not exem from the calamities which afflicted 
the other Weſt India Iſlands. On the 14th of June, a dreadful fire broke 
out at Montego bay, which conſumed an immenſe quantity of ſtores, and 
reduced to aſhes the greater part of the town. This was ſucceeded by a 
calamity of a ftill more ſerious aſpect, a war with the Maroons. After ſe- 
veral bloody engagements in which the Britiſh had generally the advantage, 
the Maroons by the indefatigable zeal of general Walpole were completely 
hemmed in. They were reduced to ſuch diftreſs, that they ſurrendered to 
the Britiſh together with their families, and were removed in the month 
of June following to Lower Canada, where lands were provided for them, 
and where they are to form a ſettlement. | 

The whole product of the ifland may be reduced to thoſe heads. Firſt, 
ſugars, of which they exported in 1753, twenty thouſand three hundred 
and fifteen hogſheads, ſome vaſtly great, even to a tun weight, which can- 
not be worth leſs in England than 424,725l. Moſt of this goes to London, 
Briſtol, and Glaſgow, and ſome part of it to North America, in return for 
the beef, pork, cheeſe, corn, peas, ſtaves, planks, pitch, and tar, which 
they have from hence. Second, rum, of which they export about four 
The rum of this iſland is generally eſteemed the beſt, 
and is the moſt uſed in Great Britain. Third, molaſſes, in which they 
made a great part of their returns for New where there are vaſt 
diſtilleries. All theſe are the produce of the , the ſugar-cane. 
According to the late teſtimony of a reſpectable planter, in Jamaica, that 
iſland hath' 280,000 acres in canes of which 210,000 are annually cut, and 
make n tons of ſugar, and 4,200,000 gallons of rum. 
Fourth, cotton, of which they ſend out two thouſand bags. The indigo 
r but ſome cocos and ye 
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and apothecarics, Iweatmeats, m , and manchineel plagks. Br 
of the _woſt confiderable articles of their trade are with the. Spaniſh conti- 
nent of New Spain and Terra Firma; for in the former they cut great 


valt and profitable trade in Negroes, and all kinds of European goods. And 
even in time of war with. Spain, this trade between, Jamaica and the * 
Main goes on, which will be impoſſible for Spain to ſtop, whilſt it is ſo pro- 
ſit able to the Britiſh merchant, and whiltt the Spaniſty officers, from the high- 


a late of luxury, as in moſt other places leads to beggar) acquire great for- 
tunes, in a — inſtantly. Their equipages, their clothes, their furni- 
ture, their tables, all bear the tokens of the greateſt wealth and profuſion 
imaginable. This obliges all the. treaſure they receive to make but a very 


ſhort ſtay, being hardly more than ſufficient to anſwer the calls of their ne- 


ceſſity and luxury on Europe and North America. 


On Sundays, or court time, gentlemen wear wigs, and appear very gay 


in coats of filk, and veſts trimmed with filver. At other times they general- 
ly wear only thread ſtockings, linnen drawers, a veſt, a Holland cap, and a 
hat upon it. Men ſervants wear a coarſe linnen frock, with buttons at the 
neck and hands, long trowſers of the ſame, and a check ſhirt. The negroes, 
except thole whoAttend gentlemen, who have them dreſſed in their own hyery, 
have once 'a year Oſnaburghs, and a blanket for clothing, with a cap or 
handkerchief for the head. The morning habit of the ladies is a looſe night- 
gown, careleſly wrapped about them; before dinner they put off the diſhabil- 
1 1 a good grace 27 
ing dreſs. | 

The common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtances is Madeira wine 
mixed with water. Ale and claret are extravagantly dear ; and London 
porter ſells for a ſhilling per bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially 
among thoſe of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they call Kill-Devil, 
becauſe being frequently drunk to exceſs, it heats the blood, and brings 
on fevers, which in a few hours fend them to the grave, eſpecially thoſe who 
are juſt come to the iſland, which is the reaſon that ſo many die here upon 
their firſt arrival. | 

Engliſh money is ſeldom ſeen here, the current coin being entirely 
Spaniſh, There is no place where ſilver is ſo plentiful, or has à quicker 
circulation. You canuot dine for leſs than a piece of eight, and the com- 
mon rate of boarding is three pounds per week ; though in the markets 
beef, pork, fowl and fiſh, may be bought as cheap as in London; but mut- 
ton ſells at nine penee per pound. 

Learning is here at a very low ebb ; there are indeed ſome gentlemen 
well verſed in literature, and who ſend their children to Great Britain, where 
© they have the advantage of a polite and liberal education ; but the bulk 
of the people take little care to improve their minds, being generally enga- 
ged in trade or riotous diſſipation. 

The miſery and hardſhips of the Negroes are truly moving: and though 

reat care is taken to make thein propagate, the ill treatment they receive 

ſhortens their lives, that inftead of increaſing by the courſe of nature, 
many thouſands are annually imported to the Weſt Indies, to ſupply the 
Place of thoſe whe pine aud die by the hardſhips they receive. It is - 
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that they are ſtubborn and untractable, for the moſt part, and that 
muſt be ruled Witk a rod” of iron; but they eee lire 
it, or to be thought a ſort of beaſts, without ſouls, as ſome of their maſ” 
ters or overſcers do at preſet, though ſome of theſe tyrants are themſelves 
the dregs of this nation, and the refuſe of the jails of Europe. Many of 
the Negroes, however, who fall into the hands of (gentlemen of huma- 
nity, find their ſituations eaſy and comfortable; and it has been obſerved, 
that in North America, where in general*theſe pdor wretches are better 
uſed, there is a leſs waſte of Negroes, they live . and propagate 
| hiſtory, that thofe 


better. And it ſeems clear, from the whole courſe's 

nations which have behaved with the” greateſt hamaniry to their flaves, 
were always beſt ſerved, and ran the leaſt hazard from their rebellions.— 
The ſlaves on their firſt arrival from the coaſt of Gumea, are expoſe@ 
naked to fale ; they are then generally very fimple and innocent creatures, 
but ſoon become roguiſh enough; and when they come to be whipped 
excuſe their faults by the example of the whites. ang Frm tr; every Ne- 
groe returns to his native country after death. This thought is ſo - 
able, that it cheers the poor creatures, and renders the burthen of life 
eaſy, which would otherwiſe, to many of them, be quite intolerable.— 
They look on death as a bleſſing, and it is ſurprifing to fee with what 
courage and , intrepidity ſome of them meet it ;; they are quite tranſported 
to think their ſlavery is near at in end, that they ſhall reviſit. their native 


. ſhores, and ſee their old friends and acquaintance. When a negroe is about 


to expire, his fellow ſlaves Kiſs him, and wiſh him a good journey, and 
ſend their hearty good wiſhes to their relations in Guinea. They make 
no lamentation ; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, believing he 
is gone home, and happy. 8 | 
ARBADOES. ] This iſland, the moſt of all the Caribbees, is 
ſituated in 59 degrees welt * 13 degrees north lat. It is 21 miles in 
length, and in breadth 14. When the Engliſh, ſome time after the year 
1625, firlt landed here, they found it the moſt ſavage and deſtitute place they 
had hitherto viſited. It had not the leaſt appearance of ever having been 
peopled even by ſavages. There was no kind of beaſts of paſture or of prey, 
no Fruit, no herb, nor root, fit for ſupporting the life of man. Yet as the 
climate was ſo good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, ſome gentlemen of ſmall 
fortunes in En Mad reſolved to become adventurers thither. The trees were 
ſo large, dof a wood ſo hard and ſtubborn, that it was with great N 
they could clear as much ground as was neceſſary for their ſubliſtence. By 
unremitting perſeverance, however, they brought it to yield them a tolerable. 
ſupport ; and they found that cotton and indigo agreed well with the ſoil, and 
that tobacco, which was beginning to come into repute in England, anſwered, 
tolerably. Theſe proſpects, together with the ſtorm between the king and 
parliament, which was begiuning to break out in England, induced many new. 
adventurers to tranſport themſelves into this iſland. And what is extremely: 
remarkable, ſo great was the increaſe of people in Barbadoes, 25 years after 
its firſt ſettlement, that in 1650, it contained more than 50,000 whates, and a 
much greater number of Negroes and Indian flaves ; the latter they acquired 
by means not at all to their konour ; for they ſeized upon all thoſe unhappy 
mem without any pretence, in the neighbouring iſlands, and carried them into 
ſlavery. A practice which has rendered tlie Caribbee Indians irreconcileable 
to us ever ſince. They had begun, ä little before this, to cultivate ſugar, 
which ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy. The number of the ſlaves 
therefore was ftill augmented ; and in 1676, it is ſuppoſed that their number 
by by 6Hz " amounted 
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amounted to 100,000 which, together with 50,000, make 150,000 on this 
ſmall ſpot ; a degree of population unknown in Holland, in China, or any 
other part of the world moſt renowned for numbers. At this time Barbadoes 
employed 400 fail of ſhips, one with another of 150 tons; in their trade. 
Their annual exports in ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron-water, were 
above 350,000. and their circulating caſh at home was 200,000l. Such was 
the increaſe of population, trade, and wealth, in the courſe of 30 years. But 
fince that time, this iſland has been much on the decline, which is to be at- 
tribured partly to the growth of the French ſugar · colonies, and partly to 
our own. eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſles. Their numbers at pre- 
ſent are ſaid to be 20,000 whites, and. 100,000 ſlaves. Their commerce 
conſiſts in the ſame articles as formerly, though they deal in them to leſs ex- 
tent. The capital is Bridgetown, where the governor refides, whoſe employ- 
ment is ſaid to be worth 5oool. per annum. They haye a college, founded 
and well endowed by colonel Codrington, who was a native of this iſland. 
Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by hurricanes, fires, and the 
lague. - On the 1oth of October 1780, a dreadful hurricane occaſtoned vaſt 
ſtation in Barbadoes, great numbers of the houſes were deſtroyed, not 
one houſe in the iſland was wholly free from damage, many perſons were 
buried in the ruins of the buildings, and great numbers were driven into the 
foo, and thous notices "32 * A 
Sr. CHRISTOPHER's.] This iſland, commonly called by the ſailors 
St. Kitt”s, is ſituated in 62 degrees weſt long. and 17 degrees north lat. about 
14 leagues from Antigua, and is twenty miles long and ſeven broad. It has 
its name from the famous Chriftopher Columbus, who diſcovered it for the 
Spaniards. That nation, however, abandoned it, as unworthy of their at- 
tention : and in 1626, it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh conjunctly; 
but entirely ceded to us by the peace of Utrecht. Befides cotton, ginger, and 
the tropical fruits, it generally produces near as much ſugar as Barbadoes, and 
ſometimes quite as much. It is computed that this iſland contains 6000 whites, 
and 36,000 Negroes. In February, 1782, it was taken by the French, but 
was reſtored again to Great Britain by the late treaty of peace. 
© ANTIGUA.] - Situated in 61 deg. W. lon. and 17 deg. N. lat. is of a 
circular form, near 20 miles over every way. This ifland, which was former- 
ly thought uſeleſs, has now got the ſtart of the reſt of the Engliſh harbours, 


being the beſt and ſafeſt as a dock-yard, and an eſtabliſhment for the royal 


navy ; but St. John's is the port of greateſt trade ; and this capital, which, 
before the fire in 1769, was large and wealthy, is the ordinary ſeat of the 
governor of the Leeward iſlands. Antigua is ſuppoſed to contain about 5oco 
whites, and 30,c00 ſlaves. | a | 
NEVIS au MONTSERRAT.] Two ſmall iſlands, lying between 
St. Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 miles in cir- 


cumference, and are ſaid each to contain 5000 whites, and 10,000 flayes, The 
ſoil in theſe four iſlands is pretty much alike, light and ſandy, but notwith- 


ſtanding, fertile in a high degree; and their principal exports are derived from 
the ſugar cane. Both were taken by the French in the year 1782, but re- 
Rored at the peace. | 4 * 

BARBUDA. ] Situated in 18 deg. N. lat. 35 miles north of Antigua, is 
20 miles in length, and 12 in bread . It is fertile, and has an indifferent 
road for ſhipping, but no direct trade with England. The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in huſbandry, and raiſing freſt proviſions for the uſe of the 
neighbouring iſlea. It belongs to the Codrington family, and the inhabitants 
3 v5 8 AN 
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ANGVUILLA.] Situated in 19 deg. N. lat. Co miles north-weſt of St. 
Chriltopher's, is about 30 miles long and 10 broad. This iſland is perfeQly 
level, and the climate nearly the ſame with that of Jamaica. The inhabit- 
ns _- are not numerous, apply themſelves to huſbandry, and feeding 
Ot cattle. 1 

. DOMINICA.] Situated in 16 deg. N. lat. and in 62 W. lon. lies about 
half way between Guadaloupe and Martinico. It is near 28 miles in length, 
and 13 in breadth; it got its name from being diſcovered by Columbus on a 
Sunday. The ſoil of this iſland is thin, and better adapted to the rearing of 
coffee than ſugar ; but the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt trees in the Weſt 
Indies, and the iſland is well ſupplied with rivulets of fine water. The French 
have always oppoſed our ſettling here, becauſe it muſt cut off their com- 
munication, in time of war, between Martinico and Guadaloupe. However, 
by the peace of Paris, in 1763, it was ceded in expreſs terms to the Engliſh ; 
but we have derived little advantage from this conqueſt, the iſhand being, till 
lately, no better than a harbour for the natives of the other Carribbees, who 
being expelled their own ſettlements, have taken refuge here. But, on ac- 
count of its fituation between the principal French iſlands, and Prince Rupert's 
Bay being one of the moſt capacious in the Welt Indies, it has been ju 
expedient to form Dominica into a government of itſelf, and to declare it a 
free port. It was taken by the French in 1778 ; but was reftored again to 
Great Britain by the late peace. A plan was concerted for the reduction 
of this iſland in 1793 by Victor Hughes; the enemy were, however attacked 
by the inhabitants with ſuch ſpirit, that they were obliged to ſubmit. 

ST, VINCENT.] Situated in 13 deg. N. lat. and 61. deg; W. lon. 50 
miles north weft of Barbadoes, 30 miles ſouth of St. Lucia, is about 24 witer 
in length, and 18 in breadth. It is extremely fruitful, being a black 
mould upon a ſtrong loam, the moſt proper for the raiſing of ſugar. Indi 
thrives here remarkably well, hut this article is leſs cultivated than formerly 
throughout the Welt Indies. Many of the inhabitants are Caribbeans, and 
many here are alſo fugitives from Barbadoes,and the other iſlands. The 
Caribbeans were treated with ſo much injuſtice and barbarity, after this iſland 
came into poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, to whom it was ceded by the peace in 
1763, that they greatly contributed towards enabling the French to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of it again in 1779 ; but it was reſtored to Great Britain by the late 
treaty of peace. In 1795 an inſurrection broke out — — Carnbbs, who 
repulſed the Britiſh troops in ſeveral ſerious conflicts. y were obliged 
foon after to ſubmit to the Britiſh arms. 

GRANADA any Tax GRANADINES.] Granada is ſituated in 12 
deg. north lat. and 62 deg. weſt lon. about 30 leagues ſouth-welt of Barba- 
does, and almoſt the ſame diſtance north of New Andaluſia, or the Spaniſh 
Main. This iſland is ſaid to be 3o miles in length, and 15 in breadth. 
Experience has proved, that the foil of this iſland is extremely proper for 
producing ſugar, coffee, tobacco, and Indigo; and upon the whole jt carries 
with it all the appearance of becoming as flouriſhing a colony as any in the 


Weſt Indies, of its dimenſions. A lake on the top of a hill, in the middle 


of the iſland, ſupplies it plentifully with fine rivers, which adorn and ferti- 
lize it. Several bays and harbours lie round the iſland, ſome of which may 
be fortified with great advantage, which renders it very convenient for ſhip- 
ping; and has the happineſs of not being ſubje& to hurricanes. . St. 
George's bay has a ſandy bottom, and is extremely capacious, but open. - 
place, oo large veſſels may be moored with 
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the native Indians and the French, during which theſe handful of Carrib- 
bees defended themſelves with the moſt refolute bravery. In the aff war 
but one, when” Granada was attacked by the Engliſh, the French inhiabi: 
tants, who were not very numerous, were ſo amazed at the reduction of Guas 
daloupe and Martinico, that they loft all ſpirit, and ſurrendered without mak- 
ing the leaſt oppoſition z and the full property of this iſland, together with 
the ſmall iſlands on the north, called the Granadines, which yield the ſame 
roduce, were confirmed to the crown of Great Britain by the treaty of 
ris in 1763.—But in July 1779, the French made themſelves maſters of 
this iſland, though it was iced t 
peace. Granada in 1795 at the ſame time that the other iſlands were in a 
{late of tumult likewiſe ſuffered the calamities of an inſurrection. The in- 
ſurgents, were ſeconded} by Vitor Hughes, who was diſpatched thither 
wah a ſmall detachment of French troops, but they were obliged at laſt to 
ſubmit to the Britiſh. aa Th | 
NEWFOUNDLAND.7] Excluſive of the Weſt-lndia ſugar iſlands, ly- 
ing between the two continents of America, Great Britain chains "ſeveral 


others, that are ſeated at the diſtance of ſome thouſand miles from each other, 


in this quarter of the globe, of which we ſhall ſpeak'according to our method, 

inging with the north. | | 

ewfoutidland is fituated to the eaſt of the gulf of St. Lawrence, between 
46 and 52 deg. north lat. and between 53 and 59 deg. welt long. ſeparated 
froth Labrador or New Britain by the Straits of Belleifle, and from Canada 
by the Bay of St. Lawrence, being 350 miles long, and 200 broad. The 
coafts are extremely ſubjc& to fogs, attended with almoſt continual ftorms 
of ſnow and fleet, the ſky being uſually overcaſt. From the foil of this iſland 
we are far from reaping any ſudden or great ' advantage, for the col@ is long 
continued, and ſevere; and the ſummer heat, though violent, warms it not 
enough to produce any thing valuable; for the ford, at leaſt in thoſe parts 
of the iſland with which we are acquainted, is rocky and barren. However, 
it is wateredby ſeveral good rivers, and hath many large and good harbours. 


This ifland, whenever the continent ſhall come to fail of timber convenient 


to navigation (which on the ſea- coaſt perhaps is no very remote proſpect] it 
is ſaid, will afford a large ſupply for maſts, yards, and all forts of lumber for 
the Weſt-India' trade. But what at preſent it is chiefly valuable for, is the 
great fiſhery" of cod, carried on upon thoſe ſhoals, which are called the Banks 
of Newfoundland. Great Britain and North America, at the loweft com- 
putation, annually employ zoo fail of ſmall craft in this fiſhery ; on d 
of which, and on ſhore to cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of '16,000 
hands; ſo that tkis fiſhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade to the 
merchant, but a ſource of livelihiood to ſo many thouſands of poor people, and 
a moſt excellent nurſery tg the royal navy. This fiſhery is computed to in- 
creaſe the national ſtock 300,000. a year in gold aad ſilver, remitted to us 
for the cod we ſell in the North, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. 
The plenty of cod both on the Great Bank, and the leſſer ones, which lie on 
the caſt and ſouth-eaſt of this iſland, is inconceivable; and not only cod, 
bat ſeveral vther ſpecies of fiſh are caught there in abundance ; all of which 
are nearly in an equal plenty along” the ſhores of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia; New England, and the Iſle” of Cape Breton; and very profitable 


fiſheries arc carried on upon all their coaſts, from which we may obſerve, 


that where our colonies are thinly peopled, or ſo barren as nat to produce 
any thing from their ſoil, their coalts make us ample amends, and pour in 
upon us a wealth of another Kind, and no way inferior to chat arifing from 


o Great Britain by the late treaty of - 
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CAPE BRETON.] - This illand, ſeated between Newfoundland and 


Nova Scotia, is in length about 110 miles. The foil is barren, but it has 


good barbours, particularly that of Louiſburgh, which is near four leagues 


in circumferetice, and has every where fix or ſeven fathoms water. 


The French began a ſettlement in this iſland. in 1714, which they con- 
tinued to increaſe, and fortified it in 1720. They were, however, diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed in 1745, by the bravery of the inhabitants of New Eugland, with 
little aſſiſtance from Great Britain; but it was again, by the treaty of An 
la Chapelle, ceded to the French, who ſpared no expence to- fortify and 
Arengthen it. Notwithftanding which, it was again reduced, in 1758, by 
the Britiſh troops under general Amherſt and Admiral Boſcawen, together 
with a large body of New-England men, wko found in that place two hun- 
dred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, and eighteen mortars, together with a 
large quantity of ammunition and ſtores : and it was ceded to the crown of 
Great Britain by the peace of 1763, fince which the fortifications have been 
blown up, and the town of Louiſburgh diſmantled, 

Sr. JOHN's.] Situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is about 60 miles 
in length, and 30 or 40 broad, and has many fine rivers ; and though lying 
near Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, has greatly the advantage of Loth in 
pleaſantneſs and fertility of ſoil. Upon the reduction of Cape Breton, the in- 
habitants of this iſland, amounting to 4000, ſubmitted quietly to the Britiſh 
arms; and, to the diſgrace of the French governor, there were found in his 
houſe feveral Engliſh ſcalps, which were brought there to market by the 
ſavages ; this being the place where they were encouraged to carry on that 
barbarous and inhuman trade. This iſland was fo well improved by the 

French, that it was ſtyled the granary of Canada, which it furniſhed with 
great plenty of corn, as well as beef and pork. 

BERMUDAS, oz SUMMER ISLANDS.) Theſe received their 
firſt name from their being diſcovered by John Bermudas, a Spaniard ; and 
were called the Summer Iſlands, from fir George Summers, who was ſhip- 
wrecked on their rocks in 1609, in his paſſage to Virginia. They are fitua- 
ted, at a vaſt diſtance from any continent, in 32 deg. north lat. and 75 de- 
grees welt lon. Their diſtance from the Land's Eud is computed to be near 

1500 leagues, from the Madeiras about 1200, and from Carolina 300. The 
Bermudas are but. ſmall, not containing in all above 20,000 acres ;. and are 
very difficult of acceſs, being, as Waller the poet, who reſided ſome time ther: 
expreſſes it, walled with rocks. The air of theſe iſlands, which Waller 
celebrates in one of his poems, has been always eſteemed extremely healthful ; 
and the heauty and richneſs of the vegetable productions are perfectly delight- 
ful. Though the foil of theſe iſlands is admizably adapted to che cultiva- 
. & ; x Ton 
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tion of the vine, the chief and only buſineſs of the inhabitants, who conſiſt 
of about 10,000, is the building and navigating of light ſloops and · hrigan- 
tines, which they 3 chiefly in the trade between North America” and 
the Weſt Indies. veſſels are as remarkable for their ſwiftncſs, as the 
cedar, of which they are built, is for its hard and durable quality. , - 
| The town of St. George, which is the capital, is ſeated at the bottom of a 
| haven in the iſland of the ſame name, and is defended with ſeven or eight forts, 
and ſeventy pieces of cannon. It contains above 1000 houſes, a handſome 
church, and other t public buildin 
LUCAY's ox BAHAMA ISLANDS.) The Bahama are fituated to 
the ſouth of Carolina, between 12 and 27 degrees north lat. and 73 and 81 
weſt lon. They extend along the coaſt of Florida quite down to the 
iſle of Cuba; and are ſaid to be 500 in number, ſome of them only mere 
rocks ; but 12 of them are large, fertile, and in nothing different from the 
foil of Carolina: they are, however, almoſt uninhabited, except Providence, 
which is 200 miles eaſt of Floridas; though ſome others are larger and 
more fertile, on which the Engliſh have plantations. Between them and the 


continent of Florida is the gulf of Bahama, or Florida, through which the - 


Spaniſh galleons ſail in their paſſage ts Europe. Theſe iſlands were the firſt 
iruits of Columbus's diſcoveries ; but they were not known to the Engliſh 
till 1667, when captain Sceyle, being driven among them in his paſſage to 
Carolina, gave his name to one of them; and being a ſecond time driven 
upon it, gave it the name of Providence. The Engliſh, obſerving the advan- 
tageous ſituation of theſe iſlands for being a check on the French and 
Spaniards, attempted to ſettle them in the reign of Charles II. Some un- 
lucky incidents prevented this ſettlement from being of any advantage, and 


the Iſle of Providence became a harbour for the buccaneers, or pirates, who 


for a long time infelted the American navigation. This obliged the govern- 
ment, in 1718, to ſend out captain Woods Rogers with 12 to diſlodge 
the pirates, and for making a ſettlement. This the captain effected; a fort 
was erected, and an independent com was ſtationed in the iſland. Ever 
fince this laſt ſettlement theſe iſlands have been improving, though they ad- 
vance but ſlowly. In time of war, people gain conliderably by the prizes 
condemned there ; and at all times by the wrecks, which are frequent in 
this labyrinth of rocks and ſhelves. The Spaniards captured theſe iſlands 
during the laſt war, but they were retaken by a detachment from St. Auguſ- 
tine, April 7th, 1783. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. ] Leaving the Bahama and Weſt-India 
iſlands, we ſhall now proceed along the ſouth- eaſt coaſt of America, as far as 
the 52d. deg. of ſourh lat. where the reader, by looking into the map, will 
perceive the Falkland I ſlands ſituated near the Straits of Magellan, at the 
utmoſt extremity of South America. Falkland Iſlands were firſt diſcovered 
by Sir Richard Hawkins, in 1594, the principal of which he named Hawkins 
Maidenland, in honour of queen Elizabeth. The preſent Engliſh name Falk- 
land, was probably given them by captain Strong, in 1639, and being adopted 
by „it has from that time been received into our maps. They have oc- 
cafioned ſome conteſt between Spain and Great Britain, but being of very lit- 
tle worth, ſeem to have been filently abandoned by the latter, in 1774, in 
order to avoid giving umb to the Spaniſh court. | 

MARTIN eo. Which is fituated between 14 and 15 deg. of north lat. 
and in 61 degrees weſt lon. lying about 40 leagues north-weſt of Barbadoes, 

| is about 60 miles in length, and half as much in breadth. The inland part of 


it is hilly, from which are poured out, upon every hn 5 apy et agree 


\ 


— 
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1 of the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, and its 4s ave 4 
nd in the neighbouring iſlands. _ But ſugar is here, as in all the Weſt-India *_ 
iſlands, the principal commodity, of which they export a conſiderable quanti 
annually. Martinico was formerly the reſidence of the governor of the F 
iſlands in theſe ſeas. Its bays and harbours are numerous, ſafe, and commo- 
digus, and ſo well fortified, that they uſed to bid defiance to the Engliſh, who 5 
in vain, often attempted this place. However, in the war of 1756, when the | 
Britiſh arms were triumphant in every quarter of the globe, this iſland was 
added to the Britiſh empire, but it -was given back at the treaty of peace. 
Since the beginning of the preſent war (1799) it has been reduced by the 
Britiſh, arms and {till remains in their poſſeſſi x 
ST. LUCIA. ] Situated ia 14 deg. north lat. and in 61 deg. weſt lon. 
80 miles north-weit of Barbadoes, is 24 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. 
It received its name from being diſcovered on the day dedicated to the vir- 
in martyr St. Lucia. The Englifh firft ſettled on this iſland in 1637. 
rom this time they met with various misfortunes from the natives and 
French; and at length it was on between the latter and the Engliſh, 
that this iſland, together with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould remain 
neutral. But the French, before the war of 1756 broke out, began to ſet- 
tle thefe iſlands ; which, by the treaty of pence, were yielded up to Great 


| Britain, and this iſland to France. The ſoil of St. Lucia, in the vallies, is 


extremely rich. It produces excelent timber, and abounds in pleaſant rivers, 
and well-fituated harbours ; and is now declared a free port under certain 
f̃eſtrictions. The Engliſh made themſelves maſters of it in 1778; but it was 
reſtored again to the French in 1783. The Britiſh made themſelves maſters 
of this ifland in 1 and it ſtill remains in their poſſeſſion. | 
TOBAGO. is iſland is ſituated 1 odd min. north lat. 120 
miles ſouth of Barbadoes, and about the fame from the Spanith Main. 


It is about 32 mites in length, and nine in breadth. The climate here is not 


from wich it is ſeparated by the ſtrei 


ſo hot as might be ed ſo near the equator ; and it is faid that it lies out 

of the courſe of thofe hurricanes that have ſometimes proved ſo fatal to the 

other Weſt-India iſlands. It has a fruitful foil, capable of prodneing ſugar, 

and indeed every thing elſe that is raiſed ivthe Wett-Indies, with the addition ; 

(if we may believe the Dutch) of the cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum eopal. Y 

It is well watered with numerous apy Ge CI RS 

diſpoſed as to. be very commodious for all kinds of ſhipping. 'Fhe value and 

importanee of this ifland appear from the expenſive and formidable armaments 

ſent thither by Euro powers in ſupport of their different claims. It 

ſeems to have been chiefly poſfeffed by the Dutch, who defended their pre- J 

tenſions againſt both England and France with the moſt obſtinate perſe- 2 

verance. By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was declared neut - 

ral; but by the treaty of peace in 1763, it was yielded np to Great Britain. 

In June 1787, it was taken by the French; and was ctded to them by the 

treaty of 1782. This iſland in 1794 was reduced by the Britiſh arms, and 

it ſtill belongs to them. : | re 
TRINIDAD. Situated between 59 and 62 welt lon. and in 

ro degrees north lat. lies between the iſland of Tobago and the Spaniſh Main; 

of Paria. It. is about 9q miles 

long, and 60 broad; and is an unbealthful, but fruitful ſoil, producing Ae 

fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety of fruit, and ſome cotton trees, and In- 

dian corn. It was by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, and by the French... 


. 
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It again. taken by the Britiſh forces in 1797, under Sir Ralph Aber- 
— 2 a 12 > 
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EAST and WEST FLORIDA. 


- 


SiTUATION AND EXTENT. 


Length 500 80 and 91 Weſt longitude. 
Breath — between 2 and 32 North latitude. "050 


T country, which was ceded by Great Britain to 

Spain by the late treaty of peace, is bounded by Geor- 
gia on the North; by the Miſſiflippi on the Welt ; by the Gulf of Mexico 
en the South ; and by the Bahama Straits on the Eaſt. 

Rivezs.] Theſe are the Miſſiſſippi, which is one of the ſineſt in the world, 
as well as the largeſt ; for, ineluding its turnings and windings, it is ſuppoſed 
— —— — but its mouths are in a manner choaked up — 
with ſands and ſhoals, which deny acceſs to veſſels of any confiderable bur- 
den; there being, according to Mitchel's map, only twelve feet water over 
the bar {captain Pitman ſays ſeventeen) at the principal entrance. Within 
the bar there is 100 fathom water, and the channel is every where deep, and 
the current gentle, except at a certain ſeaſon, when, like the Nile, it over- 
flows and becomes extremely rapid. It is, except at the entrance already 
mentioned, every where free from ſhoals and cataracts, and navigable for — 
of one kind or other almoſt to its ſource. The Mobille, the 9 
and St. John's rivers, are alſo large and noble ſtreams. 

Bays AND CaPEs.] The principal bays are St. Bernard's, Aſcenkon, 

Mobille, Penſacola, Dauphin, Joſeph, Apalaxy, Spiritu Sancto, and Charles 


Bay. | 
The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Andote, ang Cape Florida, Bo! 
at the extremity of the peninſula. 
Am AND CLIMATE.] Very various accounts have been given of theſe Pac 
iculars in this country ; but that the air of Florida is pure and whole- 
— appears from the ſize, — and longevity of the Floridian Indians, 
who, in theſe reſpeQts, far exceed their more ſouthern neighbours the 
Mexicans. N 
_ Sort, PRODUCTIONS, AND Eaſt Florida, near the ſea, and 40 miles A 
FACE OF THB COUNTRY. I back, is flat and ſandy. But even the coun- Sou 
try round St. Auguſtine, in all appearance the worſt in the province, is far Sou 
from being unfruitful ; it produces two of Indian corn a- year; the We 
— are in great 83 orange and lemon- trees grow | 
without cultivation, to a = fad end mins deck ad that in £ 
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ad fre, Greet Er. the Carolinas, and erde frontal 10 the 


rearing of European productions. 
Tha country alſo produces rice, indigo, rep. cochineal, amethyſts, 
Ls Fm lapis lazuli, and other ſtones ; ay pit- 
5 pearls are alſo 3 : mahogany 
grows on the — —y— — 
—— The animal creation are here ſo numerous, that you may 
purchaſe 'a good ſaddle-horſe, in exchange for goods of five ſhillings value 
prime colt; and there are i of hee being exchanged for a hatchet 


par 

Cargy Towns. ] The chief town in Weft Florida is Penſacola, N. lat. 
30-22. Ww. long. 875-20. which is ſituated within the bay of the ſame name, 
on a ſandy ſhore that can only be approached by ſmall veſſels. The road 
is, however, one of the beſt in all the Gulf of Mexico, in which veſſels 
CR re id rn ne Toit 


every fide. 

Se. Au the of Eaft Florida, N. lat. 29-45. W. long. 
$1-12. runs alo Eat be makin Saws 
gular ftreets, cr each other at right angles. The town is fortified with 
baſtions, and encloſed with a ditch. It is likewiſe defended by a caftle, 
which is called Fort St. John; and the whole is well furniſhed with cannon. 

At the entrance into the harbour are the north and fouth breakers, which 


form two channels, whoſe bars, or low tides, have eight feet water. 


NEW MEXICO, 1ncLupixo CALIFORNIA, +» 


S1TUATLION AND EXTENT. 


Bo" 2000 94 and 126 weſt longitude. hi 
Breadth Sa ee r lar 43 north latitude. 0 


BounDartes. B by unknown lands on the North; by 
Louiſiana, on the Eaſt; by Old Mexico, and the 


Pacific Ocean, on the South; and by the ſame ocean on the Weſt. 
Diviſions. = " Subdiviſion. © Chief Towne. 


North-ealt diviſion ſw Mens Paper I 


South-eaſt diviſion — — — — St. Antonio. 
South diviſion | Tuape. 
Weſtern diviſion — atalels © St. Juan. 


Sort AND CLIMATE.] Theſe countries lying for the moſt part within the 
F =_ . and a ſoil 


E 
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produftive of every thing, either for profit or delight. In California, how- 


ever, they t heats:1u the furymer, particularly towards the ſea - 
coaſt ; but in the i o 
winter even cold. 


A * 


Faces aun m——_— or ret coonTey.] The natural biflory of theſe 
countries, is . yet i its infancy. The Spaniards themſelves koow little of 
the matter, and the little they know they are unwilling to-communicate. 
Their authority being on a precarious footing with the — — 
leaſt ſtill — ther danagesthey.20y us of diſcovering the na- 
tural advantages of theſe countries, * t be an inducement to the 
other nations of Europe to form ſettlements — It is certain, however, 


— Toa the provinces of New Mexico and California are extremely 
and pleaſant ; the face of the country is agreeably varied with 
plains, interſected by rivers, and adorned with gentle eminences covered with 
varied kinds of — * ſome ng excellent fruit. With reſpect to che 
value of the gold 8 poſitive can be aſſerted. 
They have — nid of natural — to render them ach- 
vantageous culonies to any but the Spaniards. In California there falls in 
the morning a great quantity of dew, which, ſettling on the rafe leaves, can- 
dies, and becomes hard like manna, having all the ſweetneſs of refined fugar, 
without its whiteneſs. There is alſo another very fingular natural produgiion ; 
in the heart of the country there are plai us of ſalt, quite firm, and clear as 
which, confidering the vaſt quantities of al found en ts coaſts, 

- might render it an invaluable acquilition to anyinduſtrious nation. 
NHABITANTS, HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, The Spaniſh ſettlements 
RELIGION, AND COMMERCE, I here are comparatively weak; 
though they are increaſing every day in proportion as new mines are diſcover- 
ed. e inhabitants are chiefly Indians whom the Spaniſh miſſionaries have 
Jn many places brought over to Chriſtianity, to a civilized life, and to raiſe 
corn and wine, which they now export pretty largely to Old Mexico. Cali- 
fornia was diſcovered by Cortez, the great conqueror of Mexico; our famous 
2 or, fir Francis Drake, took poſſeſſion of i itin 1578, and his right was 
ed by the principal king, or chief in the whole country. This title, 
— the government of Great Britain have not hitherto attempted to 
vindicate, 3 9 is admirably fituated for trade, and on its coaſt 


has a peart fiſh great value. The inhabitants and 8921 here do 
not 3 from thoſe of Old Mexico. 8 
kak, nai £ 3 
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OLD MEXICO, oR NEW SPAIN. 


SITUATION. AND EXTENT, 


Sq 
Length 83and 110 weſt longitude. } - 
Breadth v5, en j 5 and $0 north Jatude: [ 1 


Boonvanrts B Mexico,or Granada, on the North ; 
** by the Gulf of Mexico, on the North-calt ; by Terra 


Firma 


ü 22 POO mo t 
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Cape Blanco, Cape Burica Cape Prucreos, and Cape Mala, in the South 


SPANISH AMERICA. on 
Firma, on the South-eaſt ; and by the Pacific Ocean, on the South-weſt, 
Audiences. Chief Towne 


1. Galicia, or Guadalajarra — Guadalajara. 
|  C Mexico, W. lon. 100. N. lat 19-54- 
2. Mexico Proper — — | Acai 


3. Guatimala — = — Guatimala 


Bars.] On the north ſea are the gulfs or bays. of Mexico, Campenchy, 
Vera Cruz, and Honduras; in the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, are the bays 
Miceyn and Amapalla, and Salinas. 

Canrzs.] Theſe are the Cape Sardo, Cape St. Martin, Cape Cornducedo, 
Cape Catoche, Cape Honduras, Cape Cameron, and Cape Gracias Dios, in 


the North Sea. 
Cape Marques, Cape Spirito Santo, Cape Coricntes, Cape Gallers, 


"Winds.] In the gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent ſeas, there are 
north winds from October to March, about the full and change of the moon. 
Trade winds prevail every where at a diſtance from land within the tropics. 4 
Near the coaſt, in the South Sea, they have periodical winds, viz. Monſoens, 
and fee and land breezes, as in Aſia. L ; 

Soil axD CLIMATE.] Mexico, lying for. the moſt part within the tortid 
zone, is exceſſively hot, and on the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is low, marſhy, 
and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſcaſons, it is likewiſe extremely unwhole- 
ſome. The inland country, however, aſſumes a better aſpect, aud the air is 
of a milder temperament ; on the weſtern fide, the land is not fo low as bn 
the caltern, much better in quality, and full of plantations. The foil of 
Mexico in general is of a good variety, and would not refuſe any fort of 
grain, were the induftry of the inhabitants to correſpond with their natural 
advan 


tagen. . | 

Pzopuce.) Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather more abund- 
ant in fruits than in grain. Pine apples, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, cit- | 
rons, figs, and cocoa-nuts are here in the greateſt plenty and perfection. 
Mexico produces alſo a prodigious quantity of ſugar, eſpecially towards the 
gulf of Mexico, and the province of Guaxaca and Guatimala, ſo that here are 
more ſugar-mills than in any other part of Spaniſh America, Cedar trees 
and logwood flouriſh much about the Bays of Campeachy and Honduras, 
The maho-tree alſo, which bath a bark with ſuch ſtrong fibres, as they twiſt 
and make ropes of. They have alfo a tree, which is called light wood, being 
as light as a cork, of which they make floats to carry their merchandize on, 
the ſea · coaſts. But what is conſidered as the chief glory of this country, and 
what firit induced the Spaniards to form ſettlements upon it, are the mines of 
d and filver. The chief mines of gold are in Veragua and New Granada, 
ing upon Darien and Terra Firma. Thoſe of filver, which are much 

more rich, as well as numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, but in none ſo muck 


an earthquake on the 7th of June, 1772 when eight 
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ns in the province of Mexico. The mines of both kinds are always found is 
the molt barren and mountainqus part of the country: nature making amends 
in one reſpe& for her defects in another. The working of the gold and 
filver mines depends on the lame principles. When the ore is dug out, com- 
pounded of ſeveral heterogeneous ſubſtances, mixed with the precious metals, 
it is broken into ſmall pieces by a mill, and afterwards waſhed, by which means 
it is diſengaged from the earth, and other ſoft bodies which clung to it. Then 
it is mixed with mercury, which, of all ſubſtances, has the ftrongeſt attraction 
for gold, and likewiſe a ſtronger attraRion for ſilver than the other ſubſtances 
which are united with it ia the ore. By means of the mercury, therefore, 
the gold and filver are firſt ſeparated from the heterogeneous matter, and then 
by ſtraining an evaporation, they are diſunited from the mercury itſelf. Of 
the gold and filver, which the mines of Mexico afford, great things have been 
faid. Thoſe who have enquired moſt into this ſubje&, compute the revenues 
of Mexico at twenty-four. millions of our money ; and it 1s well known that 
this, with the other proviaces of Spaniſh America, ſupply the whole world 
with filver. The des articles next in importance to gol and filver, are the 
cochineal and cocoa. After much diſpute concerning the nature of the for- 
mer, it ſeems at laſt agreed, that it js of the animal kind, and of the ſpecies of 
the gall iuſects. It adheres to the plant called opuntia, and fucks the juice 
of the fruit; which is of a crimſon colour. It is from this juice, that the co- 
chineal derives its value, which- couſiſts in dying all ſorts of the fineſt ſcarlet, 
crimſon, and purple. It is alſo uſed in medicine as a ſudorific, and as a cor- 
dial; and it is computes that the Spaniards annually export no leſs than nine 
hundred thouſand pounds weight of this commodity, to anſwer the purpoſes 
of medicine and dying. The cocoa, of which chocolate is made, is the next 
confiderable article in the natural hiſtory and commerce of Mexico. It 
rows on a tree of a middling ſize, which bears a pod about the fize and 
pe of a cucumber, containing the cocoa. The Spaniſh commerce in this 
article is immenſe ; and ſuch is the internal conſumption, as well as the ex- 
ternal call for it, that a ſmall garden of cocoas is faid to produce to the 
owner twenty thouſand crowns a year. At home it makes a principal 
part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, nutritious, and ſuitable to the 
climate. This country likewiſe, produces filk, but not ſo much as to make 
any remarkable part oftheir export. Cotton is here in great abundance, 
and on account of its lightneſs is the common wear of the inhabitants. 
PoeuLAT1ON, INHABITANTS, We ſhall place theſe heads under one 
GOVERNMENT, AND MANNERS. I point of view, becaule the reader will 
ſoon be ſenſible they are very nearly connected. We have already deſcrib- 
ed the original inhabitants of Mexico,. and the conqueſt of that country by 
the Spaniards. 'The preſent inhabitants may be divided into Whites, In- 
dians, and Negroes. The Whites are either born in Old Spain, or they are 
Creoles, i. e. natives of Spaniſh America. The former are chiefly employed 
in government or trade, and have nearly the ſame character with the Spani- 
ards in Europe; only a ſtill more conſiderable portion of pride ; for they 
conſider themſelves as entitled to every high diſtinction as natives of Eu- 
rope, and look upon the other inhabitants as many degrees beneath them. 
The Creoles have all the bad qualities of the Spaniards, from whom they are 
deſcended, without that courage, firmneſs, aud patience, which make the 
praiſe-worthy of the Spaniſh character. Naturally weak and effeminate, 
they dedicate the greateſt part of their lives to loitering and inactive plea- 
ſurcs. Luxurious without variety or * and expenſive with great pa- 
rade, and little convenience, their ge character is no more than a 3 
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and ſpecious infignificance. From idleneſs and conftitution their whole bu- 


fineſs is amour and intrigue ; and their ladies of conſequence are not at all 
diſtinguiſhed for their chaſtity, or domeſtic virtues. The Indians, who, not- 
withſtanding the devaſtations of their firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, 
are become, by continual oppreſſion and indignity, a dejected, timorous, and 
miſerable race of mortals. The blacks here, like all thoſe in other parts 
of the world, are ſtubborn, hardy, and as well adapted for the groſs ſlavery 
endure, as any human creatures can be. j 


Such is the character of the inhabitants, not only in Mexico, but 
the greateſt part of Spaniſh America. The civil rament is adminifter- 


ed by tribunals, called Audiences, which bear a reſemblance to the old par- 
liaments in France. In theſe courts the viceroy of the king of Spain pre- 
ſides. His em ent is the teſt truſt and power which his Catholic 
majeſty has in his diſpoſal, and is perhaps the richeſt government entruſted 
to any ſubject in the world. The greatneſs of the viceroy's office is dimi- 
-niſhed by the ſhortneſs of its duration. For, as jealouſy is the leading fea- 
ture of Spaniſh politics, in whatever regards America, no officer is al- 
lowed to maintain his power for more than three years, which no doubt may 
have a good effect in ſecuring the authority of the crown of Spain, but is. | 
attended with unhappy conſequences to the miſerable inhabitants, who be- 
come a prey to every new governor. The clergy are extremely numerous in 
Mexico, and it has been computed, that priefts, monks, and nuns of all orders, 
make upwards of a fifth of all the white inhabitants, both here and in other 
parts of Spaniſh America. It is impoſſible indeed to find a richer field, or one 
more adapted to eecleſiaſtics, in any part of the world. The 
people are ſuperſtitious, ignorant, rich, lazy, and licentious : with ſuch ma- 
terials to work upon it is not remarkable, that the church ſhould enjoy 
one fourth of the revenues of the whole kingdom. It is more turpribng 
that it has not a half. | | ; 
CommBRce CITIES AND SHIPPING.) The trade of Mexico conſiſts of 
three great branches, winch extend over the whole known world. It car- 
ries on a traffic with Europe, by La Vera Cruz, fituated on the gulf of 
Mexico, or North Sea; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulco on the South 
Sea, and with South America, by the ſame port. Theſe two ſea- ports, Vera 
Cruz and Acapulco, are wonderfully well fituated for the commercial pur- 
poſes to which they are applied. It is by means of the former that Mexico 
— her wealth over the whole world; and receives in return the numberleſs 
uxuries and neceſſaries, which Europe affords to her, and which the indo- 
lence of her inhabitants will never permit them to acquire for themſelves. 
To this port the fleet from Cadiz, called the Flota, conſiſting of three men 
of war, as a convoy, and fourteen large merchant ſhips, aunually arrive about. 
the beginning of November. Its Jogos conſiſts of every commodity and 
manufacture of Europe, and there are few nations but have more concern in 
it than the Spaniards, who ſend out little more than wine and oil. The 
profit of theſe, with the freight and commifhon to the merchants, and duty 
to the king, is all the advantage which Spain derives from her American 
commerce. When all the ds are landed and difpoſed of at La Vera 
Cruz, the fleet takes in the k = precious ſtones, and other commodities for 


Europe. Sometime in May they are are ready to depart. From La Vera 
Cruz they ſail to the Havannab, in the iſle of Cuba, which is the rendezvous 
where they meet the galleons, another fleet which carries on the trade of 
Terra Firma, by Carthagena, and of Peru by Panama and Porto Bello. 
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When all are collected, and provided with a convoy neceſſary for their ſafe- e! 
ty, they ſteer for Old Spain. N d | hel 

Acapulco is the fea port, by which the communication is kept up be- 
tween the different parts of the Spaniſh empire in America, and the Eaſt 
Indies. About the month of December, the great galleon, attended by a 

ſhip as a convoy, which make-the oaly communication between the 

Philip pines and Mexico, annually arrives here. The cargoes of theſe ſhips, 
(for the convoy, though in an under-kand manner, likewiſe carries goods}, 
canfiſt of all the rich commodities and manufactures of the Eaſt. At the 
ſame time the enuza} hip from Liz, the capital of Peru, comes in, and is The 
not computed to bring lels than two millions of pieces of eight in ſilver, fi 
befides quickfilver and other valuable commodities, to be laid out in the pur- 
chaſe of the galleon's cargoes. Several other ſhips, from different parts of 
Chili and Peru, meet upon the fame occaſion. A great fair, in which the 
commadities of all parts of the world are bartered for ane another, laſts thi 
days. The —— — * flver and fuck 
European goods as have t ne X Spaniards, thou 
this trade be carried on entirely through their hands, and in the very — 
of their dominions, are comparatively but ſmall gainers by it. For as they 
allow the Dutch, Great Britain, and other commercial ſtates, to furniſh the 

eater part of the cargoe of the Flota, ſo the Spaniſh inhabitants of the 
— tainted with the ſame indolence which ruined their E 
anceſtors, permit the Chineſe mexchauts to furniſh the greater part of the car- 
goe of the galleon. Notwithitanding what has been ſaid of Vera Cruz, and 
Acapulco ; the city of Mexico, the capital of the empire, ought to be con- 
ſidered as the centre of commerce in this part of the world: for here the 
principal merchants reſide, and the greateſt part of the bulineſs is negociat- 
ed. The Eaſt India goods from Acapulco, and the European from Vera 
Cruz, all paſs through this city. Hither all the gold and ſilver come to be 
coined, here the king's fifth is depoſited, and here are wrought all thoſe 
utenſils and ornaments in*plate which are every year ſent. into Europe. The 
city itſelf breathes the air of the bigheſt magniticence, and according to the 
beſt accounts contains about 80,000 inhabitants. | ; 
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TERRA FIRMA, ox CASTILE DEL ORO. 


Strru arion AND Exrzyr. 
Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 1400 4 2 weſt longitude. 
Breadth 700 det the equator, and 12 north lat. 17 


OUNDED by the North Sea ; part of the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the North ; by the ſame fea and 2 
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the Eaſt 7 by the country of the Amazons and Peru, on the South; and by 
the Pacinc Ocean and New Spain, on the Weſt. | 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


"1. Terra Firma Proper, ( Porto Bello 
or Darien ö Panama, W. lon. 80. 


The northern divi- 2. Carthagena — Carthagena 
hon contiins thee p;. de bh Hacka Ten Hacha 


provinces of 5 Venezuela — Venezuela 
4 6. Comana 2 Comana 
7. New Andaluſia, or | | St. Thomas 


P aria of L 4 
The ſouthern divi- C 1. New Granada —) (Santa F< de Bagota 
provinces of 2. Popayan Popayan. 

Bays, carss, &c. The Iſthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma Proper, 
joins North and South America. A line drawn from Porto Bello in the 
North, to Panama in the South Sea, or rather a little weſt of theſe two 
towns, is the proper limit between North and South America, and here 
the Iſthmus or neck of land, is only 60 miles over. The principal rivers 
are the Rio Grande, Darien, Chagre, and the Oronoque. 

The principal bays in Terra Firma are, the bay of Panama, and the 
bay of St. Michael's, in the South Sea, the bay of Porto Bello, the gulf of 
Darien, Sino bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the gulf of Venezuelas the 
bay of Maracaibo, the gulf of Trieſto, the bay of Guaira, the bay of Curiaco 
and the of Paria, or Andalufia, in the North Sea. | 

The chief capes are, Samblaz point, Point Canoa, Cape del Agua, Swart 
point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, Cape Blanco, Cape 
Galera, Cape Three Points, and Cape Naflau; all on the north ſhore of 
Terra Firma. 3 

Climate.) The climate here, particularly in the northern diwſions, 
is extremely hot ; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of -the warmeſt 
day in Paris is continual in Carthagena ; the exceſſive heats raiſe the vapour 
of the ſea, which is precipitated in ſuch rains as ſeem to threaten a general 
deluge. Great part of the country, therefore, is almoſt continually flooded ; 
and this, together with the exceſſive heat, fo impregnates the air with va- 
pours, that in many provinces, particularly about. Popayan and Porto Bello, 
it is extremely unwholeſome. 

Sort and PRODUCE.) The foil of this country, like that of the 
er part of South America, is wonderfully rich and fruitful. It is impoſſible 
to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, the luxu- 
riancy of the plains, and the towering height of the mountains. 'This, 
however, only applies to the inland country, for the caalts are generally 
barren ſand, and incapable of bearing any ſpecies of grain. The trees, moſt 
remarkable for their dimenſions, are the caobo, the cedar, the maria, and 
balſam tree. The manchineel tree is particularly remarkable. It bears a 


fruit reſembling an apple, but which, ider this 2. a CC, con- 
gr wes ur» 7 1 Pn. Lis found to be the 
: fig *; 08 -6K 91 0 4 Cj} . brit 
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beſt antidote. The malignity of this tree is ſuch, that if = perfon 
fleeps under it, r 


tortures. The beaſts from inſtinct, always avoid it. The Habella de Car- 
thagena is the fruit of a ſpecies of willow, and contains a kernel reſembli 


the inhabitants fiad emeralds, ſapphires, and ather 
Animats.] Ia treating of Narth 
R in the foul 


try, the moſt remarkable is the ſloth, or, as it is called 
the Swift Peter. It bears a reſemblance to an ord 
and fize, but is of a moſt wretched appearance, wi 
feet, and its ſkin all over corrugated. He ftands i 
chain or hutch, never ſtirring unleſs compelled 
to be ſeveral minutes in moving one of his legs, 
mend his pace. When he moves, every effort 1s 
tive, aud at the ſame time, ſo diſagreeable a cry, as at 
and diſguſt. In this. cry conſiſts the whole defence of this 
For on the firſt hoſtile approach it is natural 7 
* "Uaphich is always ied with diſguſtful howli 
flies much more ſpeedily in his turn, to be beyond 
noiſe. When this animal finds no wild fruits on the 
A aſcends with a 
world of uneaſmeſs, moving, and cryi — 2 At length 
having mounted, he plucks off all the trui i 
fave himſelf ſuch another troubleſome jou 
gathers 
ground. ; 
monkeys in theſe countries are very 
© in company, rambling over the 
meet with a ſingle perſon, he is i 


ther, they uſually ſcamper away, =—__ 

Narivss.] Beſides the Indians in this country, who fall under our 
ral deſcription of the Americans, there is another ſpecies, of a fair 
ion, delicate habit, and of a ſmaller itature than the ordinary 


INHABITANTS, — We 

AND CHIEF TOWNS. country 
niards, The inhabitants therefore do 
Mexico. To what we have obſerved, with regard to 
only neceffary A . 
intermixed with the negroes and Indians, Tbeſe intermixtures form va. 
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is that of the Mulattoes, which 
| from a white 


4 


1 


j 


j 
| 


; 
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in fiſhing for theſe, and who have ar» 
i | are ſometames ho w- 


footing, with that of Mexico. 
Ye U, 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, q 


Miles. 
Len 800 the and 25 ſouth latit 8 
Breadth 85 _ * r —— my N 


| — JEYQUNDED Terra Firma, on the North; by the 
mountains, or Cordeleirias des Andes, Eaſt ; by Chili, 
South; and by the Pacific Ocean, Weſt, 
: Diviſions. Provinces. Chief towns, 

105 "ny Quito 
The northern di viſion { quito — | W | 
* Lima, 76-49 W. lon, 
%e middle divifion Lima, or Los Royes | 12-11. S. lat 
0 | Cuſco, and Callao. , 

The fouthera divifion F Loe Charcos I H Peres. 


Sus, BAYS, AND HARBOURS.] The only ſea which borders a How is 
the Pacifis Ocean, or South On... The principal bays and harbours are 
* 2 
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Pay ta, Malabrigo, Cuanchaco, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, Callao, the port 
town to Lima, and Arica. | | 
_  Rivsns.] There is a river whoſe waters are as red as blood. The rivers 
Granada, or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plate, riſe in the Andes, 
Many other rivers riſe alſo in the Andes, and fall into the Pacific Ocean, be- 
tween the equator and eight deg. S. lat. | 
PETRIFiED WATERS. ] There are ſome waters, which, in their courſe, 
turn whatever they paſs over into ſtone ; and here are fountains of liquid 
matter, called coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed by ſeamen for the 
ſame purpoſe. : | 
SOIL AND CLIMATE.] Though Peru lies within the torrid zone, yet 
having on one fide the South Sea, and on the other the great ridge of the 
Andes, it is not ſo ſtifled with heat, as the other tropical countries. The ſky 
tov, which is generally cloudy, ſhields them from the direct rays of the tun 
but what is extremely ſingular, it never rains in Peru. This defect, however, 
is ſufficiently ſupplied by a ſaft kindly dew, which falls gracualiy every night 
on the ground, and fo refreſhes the plants and graſs, as to produce in many 
— the greateft fertility. Along the ſea-coaſt, Peru is generally a dry 
en fand, except by the banks of rivers, where it is extremely fertile, as are 
all the low lands in the inland country. - | 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND} Thereare many gold mines in the north- 
MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. f ern part, not far from Lima. Silver too is 
* in great abundance in various provinces; but the old mines are con- 
antly decaying, and new ones daily opened. The towns ſhift with the 
mines. That of Potoſi, when the filver there was found at the catieſt expence, 
(for now having gone ſo deep, it is not fo eaſily brought up) coutained 
90,000 ſouls, Spaniards and Indians, of which the latter were fix to one. The 
northern part of Pew produces wine in great plenty. Wool is another ar- 
ticle of its produce, and is no leſs remarkable for its fineneſs than for the ani- 
mals on which it grows; theſe-· they call Lamas and Vicunnas. The Lama 
has a ſmall bead, in ſome meaſure reſembling that of a horſe and a ſheep at 
the fame time. It is about the ſize of a ſtag, its upper lip is cleft like that of 
a hare, through which, when enraged, it ſpits a kind of venomous juice, which 
inflames the part it falls on. The fleſh of the Lama is agrecable and falutary 
and the animal is not only uſeful in affording wool and food, but alto zs a 
beait of burden. It can endure amazing fatigue, and will travel over the 
ſtec peſt ntountaius with a burden of 60 or q pounds. It feeds very ſparing- 
ly, and never drinks. The Vicunna is ſmaller and ſwifter than the Lama, 
and produces wool ſtill finer in quality. In the Vicunna too is found the 
Bezoar ſtones, regarded as a ſpecific againſt poiſons. The next great article 
in their produce and commerce is the Peruvian bark, known better by the 
name of Jeſuits bark. The tree which produces this invaluable drug, grows 
principally in the mauntainous part of Peru, and particularly in the province 
of Quito. The beſt bark is always produced in the high and rocky grounds; 
the tree which bears it, is about the ſize of a cherry tree, and produces a kind 
of fruit, reſembling the almond. But it is only the bark which has thoſe 
excellent qualities that render it ſo uſeful in intermitting fevers, and other diſ- 
orders to which daily experience extends the application of it. Guinea pep- 
r, or Cayenne pepper, as we call it, is produced in the greateſt abundance 
in the vale of Arica, a diſtrict in the ſouthern parts of Peru, from whence they 
export it annually, to the value of 600,000 crowns. Peru is likewiſe the 
only part of Spaniſh Amerfca which produces quick-filver ; an article of im- 
menſe value, conſidering the various purpoſes to which it es ara 
« a 1 7 
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- tially the purification of gold and filyer. The principal mine ary 
metal is at a place called Guancavelica, diſcovered in 1567, where it is found 


in a whitiſh maſs reſembling brick ill burned. This ſubſtance is volatiliſed by 
fire, and received in ſteam by a combination of glaſs veſſels, where it condenſes 
by — little water at the bottom of each veſſel, and forms a pure heavy 
liqui HR | 
ManuFAcTuREsS, TRADE, AND CiTi8s.] We join theſe articles here be- 
cauſe of their intimate connection; for, except in the cities we ſhall deſcribe, 
there is no commerce worth mentioning. The city of Lima is the capital of 
Peru, and of the whole Spaniſh empire: its ſituat on in the middle of a ſpacious 
and delightful valley, was fixed upon by the famous Pizarro, as*the moſt 
proper for a city, which he expected would preſerve his memory. It is ſo well 
watered by the river Rimac, that the inhabitants, like thoſe of London, com- 
mand a ſtream, each for his own uſe. There are many very magnificent itruc- 


tures, particularly churches, in this city; though the houſes in general are built 


of ſlight materials, the equality of the climate, and want of rain, rendering 
ſtone houſes unneceſſary ; and beſides it is found, that theſe are more apt to 
ſuffer by ſhocks of the carth, which are frequent and dreadful all over this 
province. Lima is about two leagues from the ſea, extends in length two 
miles, and in breadth one and a quarter. It contains about 60,000 inhabit- 
ants, of whom the whites amount to a fixth One remarkable fact is 
ſufficient to demonſtrate the wealth of this city. When the viceroy, the duke 
de la Palada, made his entry into Lima in 1682, the inhabitants, to do him 
honour, cauſed the ftreets to be paved with ingots of filver, amounting to 
ſeventeen millions ſterling. All travellers ſpeak with amazement of the de- 
corations of the churches with gold, filver, and precious ſtones, which load and 
ornament even the walis. The only thing that could juſtify theſe accounts, is 
the immenſe richneſs and extenſive commerce of the inhabitants. The merch- 
ants of Lima may be ſaid to deal with all the quarters of the world, and that 
both on their own accounts, and as factors for others. Here all the pro- 
ducts of the ſouthern provinces are conveyed, in order to be exchanged at the 
harbour of Lima, for ſuch articles as the inhabitants of Peru ſtand in need of; 
the fleet from Europe, and the Eaſt Indies, land at the ſame harbour, and 
the commodities of Aſia, Europe and America, are there bartered for each 
other. What there is no immediate vent for, the merchants of Lima purchaſe 
on their own accounts, and lay up in warehouſes, knowing that they mult ſoon 
find an outlet for them, fince by one channel or other they have a communica> 
tion with almoſt every commercial nation. But all the wealth of the inhabi- 
tants, all the beauty of the ſituation, and fertility of the climate of Lima, are 
not ſufficient to compenſate for one diſaſter, which always threatens, and has 
ſometimes actually befallen them. In the year 1747, a molt tremendous 
earthquake laid three-fourths of this city level with the ground, and entirely 
demoliſhed Callao, the port town belonging to it. Never was any deſtruc- 
tion more terrible or perfect, not more than one of three thouſand inhabi- 
tants being left to record this dreadful calamity, and he by a providence the 
moſt ſingular and extraordinary imaginable. This man, who happened to 
be on a fort which overlooked the harbour, perceived in one mmute the in- 
habitants running from their houſes in the utmoſt terror and confufion ; the 
ſea, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, receding to a conſiderable diftance, return- 
ed in mountainous waves, foaming with the violence of the agitation, buried 
the inhabitants for ever in its boſom, and immediately all was filent ; but 
the fame wave which deſtroyed the town, drove a little boat by the place 
where the man ftood, into which he threw himſelf and was ſaved. _ 
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the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, has already been taken notier. of. 
As it lies in the mountainous country, and at 2 diſtance from the ſea, it has 
been long on the dechne. But it is ſtill a very conſiderable place, and con- 


baize, cotton, and leather. They have alſo, both here and 
in Quito, a particular taſte for painting ; and their productions in this way, 
fome of which have been admired in Italy, are diſperſed all over South Ame- 
rica, Quito is next tuo Lima in populouſneſs if not ſuperior to it. It is, bg 
Cuſco, an inland city, and having no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly 
famous for its manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the 
eonſump* ion over all the kingdom of Peru. | 
In#aBiTANTS, MANNERS, AND It would be in vain to pretend ſaying 
* GOVERNMENT. any thing deciſive with regard to the num- 
ber of inhabitants in Peru. The Spaniards themſelves are remarkably ſilent 
on this head. -It has been gueſſed by ſome writers, that in all iſh A- 
merica there are about three millions of Spaniards and Creoles of different 
colours; and undoubtedly the number of Indians is much greater; though 
neither in any reſpe&t proportionable to the wealth, fertility, and extent of 
the country. The manners of the inhabitants do not y differ over 
the whole Spaniſh dominions. Pride and lazineſs are the two predominam 
It is agreed on by the moſt authentic travellers, that the manners 


other deſcendants of Spaniards, according to the above diſtinctions, are 
of many mean and pilferiag vices, which a true born Caſtilian could 
not think of but with detettation. "This, no doubt, in part ariſes from the 
contempt in which all but the real natives of Spain are held in the Indies, 
mankind y behaving according to the treatment they meet with from 
others. In Lima the Spaniſh pride has made the greateſt deſcents 3 and 
K > as — — city that 
| reſides, w authority extends over Peru, except 
which has lately been detached from it. — — 
ki but as his territories are ſo extenſive, it is neceſſary that he 


= n 
the Indians, which 


belong to the king of Spain. 
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Pacific Ocean, on the Weſt, La 
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Diviſions. Provinces. | Chief Towns, 
On the weſt fide ef] Cu a — 
the Andes. * —- .. 
8 Imperial. 
Obe Andes, co or Cutio I {8e. John de Frontier 


Laxts. ] The principal lakes are thoſe of Ta near St. Jago, and 
that of Paren. des which, they have ſeveral falt-water lakes, that have a 
communication with the ſea, part of the year. In ftormy weather the ſea 
forces a way through them, and leaves them full of fiſh ; but in the hot ſeaſon 
the water congealy, leaving a cruſt of fine white ſalt a foot thick. 

SEAS, RIVERS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS.] The only ſea that borders upon 
Chili, is that of the Pacific Ocean on the weſt. The principal rivers are the 
Salado or Salt River, Guaſco, Coquimbo, Chiapa, Bohio, and the Baldivia, 
all ſcarcely navi but at their mouths. | 

The principal bays, or harbours, are Capiapo, Coquimbo, Govanadore, 
Valpariſo, Iata, Conception, Santa Maria, La Moucha, Baldivia, Brewer's- 
haven, and Caſtro. 

CLimaTE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.) Theſe are not remarkably different 
from the ſame in Peru ; and if there be any difference, it is in favour of Chili, 
There is indeed no part of the world more favoured than this is, with reſpe& 
to the gifts of Nature. For here, not only the tropical fruits, but all ſpecies 
of grain, of which a conſiderable part is exported, come to great perfection. 
Their animal productions are the ſame with thoſe of Peru ; and they have 
gold almoſt in every river. | 

InHaniranTts.] This country is very thinly inhabited. The original 
natives are fill in a meaſure unconquered and uncivilzed ; and leadi 


a wandering life, attentive to no object but their preſervation from the Spani 
yoke, are in a very unfavourable condition with regard to population. 'The 
8 


iards do not amount to above 20, ooo ; and the Indians, Negroes, and 
ulattoes, are not ſup {ed to be thrice that number. However, there have 
lately been ſome form inſurrections againit the Spaniards, by the natives 
of Chili, which greatly allrmed the Spaniſh court. 

Commtxcs.] The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely confined to Peru, 
Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. To the fermer they export annuall 
corn ſufficient for 66,000 men, Their other exports are hemp, which is ra: 
ed in no other part of the South Seas ; hides, tallow, and falted proviſions ; 
and they receive in return the commodities of Europe and the Eaſt Indies, 
which are brought to the port of Callao. 


PARAGUAY, 
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PARAGUAY, or LA PLATA. 


StTUATION Ap ExTENT. 


Miles, Degrees. Sq. Miles 
Length 15007 4 en $17 and 37 ſouth latitude, : 
Breadth — 50 and 75 welt longitude, 1 D. 


Boveninces JESDUNOED by Amazonia, on the North; by Braſil, 
: Eaſt; by Patagonia, on the South; and Cape St. 
Chili, Weſt. 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
{ Paraguay ———? C Aſſumption 
_ . Parana — — St. Anne | 
Eaſt don contains 4: — FY Ciradad Rel 
Uragua ) ( Los Royes 


Tucuman — St. Jago 
South diviſion = de la Plata t re Avrxes, W. lon. 
$7-54- 8. lat. 34-35. 


Bays AND LAKES.) The principal bay is that at the mouth of the river 
La Plata, on which ſtands the capital city of Buenos Ayres; and Cape St. 
Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only promontory. This country 
abounds with lakes, one of which Caſacoroes, is 100 miles long. | 

Rivszs.)] This country, beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, is water- 
ed by three principal ones Paragua, Uragua, and Parana, which, united near 
the fea, form the famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate River, and which annually 
overflow their banks; and, on their receſs leave them enriched with a ſlime 
that produces yrs gps plenty of whatever is committed to it. 

Ala, $01L, PRODUCE.] This vaſt tract is far from being wholly 
ſubdued or planted by the Spaniards. There are many parts in a great de- 
gree unknown to them, or to any other people of Europe. The principal 

vince of which we have any knowledge, is that which is called Rio de 
ta Plata, towards the mouth of the above-mentioned rivers. This province, 
with all the adjacent parts, is one continual level, not interrupted by the 
leaft hill for ſeveral hundred miles every way; extremely fertile, and produ- 
cing cotton in great quantities ; tobacco, and the valuable herb called Para- 

y, with a variety of fruits, and prodigious rich paſtures, in which are bred 
uch herds of cattle, that it is ſaid the hides of the beafts are all that is pro- 
erly bought, the carcaſe being in a manner given into the bargain. A 

| Fort. ſome time ago might be bought for a dollar ; and the uſual price for 
z beaſt, choſen out of a herd of two or three hundred, was only four rials. 
But contrary to the general nature of America, this country is deſtitute of 


\ 
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woods. The air is remarkably ſweet and ſerene, and the waters of La 


Plata are equally pure and wholeſome. 

FixsT SETTLEMENT, CHIEF | The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this coun- 

CITY, AND COMMERCE. try, by failing up the river La Plata in 

1515, and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, ſo called on account of the 
excellence of the air, on the ſouth fide of the river, fifty leagues within the 
mouth of it, where the river is ſeven leagues broad. This is one of the 
moſt conſiderable towns in South America, and the only place of traffic 
to the ſouthward of Braſil. Here we meet with the merchants of Euro 
and Peru, but no regular fleet comes here, as to the other parts of Spaniſh 
America; two, or at moſt three, regiſter ſhips, make the whole of their de- 
gular intercourſe with Europe. Their returns are very valuable, conſiſtin 
chiefly of the gold and filver of Chili and Peru, ſugar and hides. Thols 
who have now and then carried on a contraband trade to this city, have 
found it more advantageous than any other whatever. The benefit of this 
contraband is now wholly in the hands of the Portugueſe, who keep 1 4 
zines for that purpoſe, in ſuch parts of Braſil as lie near this country. e 
trade of Paraguay, and the manners of the people, are ſo much the fame 
with thoſe of the reſt of the Spaniſh colonies in South America, that noth- 
ing farther can be ſaid on thoſe articles. 

But we cannot quit this country without ſaying ſomething of that ex- 
traordinary fpecies of commonwealth, which the Feluits erected in the in- 
terior parts, and of which theſe crafty prieſts endeavoured to keep all 
ſtrangers in the dark. 

About the middle of the laſt century, thoſe fathers repreſented to the 
court of Spain, that their want of ſuccels in their miſſions was owing to the 
ſcandal which the immorality of the Spaniards never failed to give, and 
to the hatred which their icfolent behaviour cauſed in the Indians, where- 
ever they came. They inſinuated, that, if it were not for that impediment, 
the empire of the Golpel might, by their laboyrs, have been extended into 
the moſt unknown parts of America ; and that all thoſe countries might be 
ſubdued to his catholic majeſty's obedience, without expence, and without 
force. This remonſtrance met with ſucceſs ; the ſphere of their labours was 
marked out: and uncontrolled liberty was given to the Jeſuits within theſe 
limits; and the governors of the adjacent provinces had orders not to inter- 
fere, nor to ſuffer any Spaniards to enter into this pale without licence from 
the fathers. They, on their part, agreed to pay a certain capitation tax, 
in proportion to their flock ; and to ſend a certain number to the king's 
works whenever they ſhould be demanded, and the miffions ſhould beco 
populuus enough to ſupply them. | 

On theſe terms the Jeſuits gladly entered upon the ſcene of action, and 
opened their ſpiritual campaign. They began by gathering together about 
50 wandering families, whom they perſuaded to ſettle ; and they united 
them into a little townſhip. This was the flight foundation upon which 
they built a fu ure, which has amazed the world, and added ſo much 
power, at the time that it has brought on ſo much envy and pm” 
to their ſociety. For when they had made this beginning, they laboured 
with ſuch indefatigable pains, and ſuch maſterly valley, t, by degrees, 


they mollified the minds of the moſt ſavage nations ;; fixed the moſt ram- 

bling, and ſubdued thoſe to their government, who had long diſdained to 

ſubmit to the arms of the Spaniards and Portugueſe. They prevailed upon 
| 1 5 4 " be i 


induced 
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induced others to follow their example, „ = Inc amptane tranquil. 


lity they enjoyed under the direction of athers. 
Our limits do not permit us to trace with 


preciſion all the ſteps which 
were taken in the accompliſhment of ſo extraordinary a conqueſt over the bo. 


their number to the degrees requiſite for a well ordered and potent ſociety ; 
and it js ſaid that above 340,000 families, ſeveral years ago, were ſubje& to 
the Jeſuits, living in obedience, and an awe bordering upon adoration, yet 
procured without any violence or conftraint : That the Indi 

ted in the military art with the moſt exact difcipline, and 


men well armed : That they lived in towns ; 2 
fome even 
of 


laboured in agriculture ; they exerciſed man ; 
the nt arts; and that nothing could equal the obedience 
of theſe miſſions, except their contentment under it. Some writers | 
treated the gharacter of theſe Jeſuits with great ſeverity ; accuſing them 
ambition, pnde, and of carrying their authority to fuch an exceſs, 
cauſe not only perſons of both ſexes, but even who 
ways choſen from among the Indians, to be corrected before them with, 
ſtripes, and to ſuffer perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, within their juriſdic- 
tion, to kiſs the hem of their garments, as the greateſt honour. The priefts 
themſelves poſſeſſed large property, all manufaQtures were theirs, the natu- 
ral produce of the country was brought to them, and the treaſures annually 
remitted to the ſuperior of the order, ſeemed to evince, that zeal for reli- 
gion was not the only motive of their forming theſe miſſions. The Fathers 
would not permit any of the inhabitants of Peru, whether Spaniards, Meſti- 
$03, or even Indians, to come within their miſſions in Paraguay. In the 
ear 1757, when part of this territory was ceded by Spain to the crown of 
Portuga, in exchange for Santo Sacrament, to make the Uragua the boun- 
22 of their poff; the Jeſuits refuſed to comply with this diviſion, or 
to ſuffer elves to be transferred from one hand to another, like cattle, 
without their own conſent. And we were informed by authority of the 
Gazette, that the Indians actually took up arms; but notwithſtanding the 
exactneſs of their diſcipline, they were eaſily, and with conſiderable 
ſlaughter, defeated by the European troops, who were ſent to quell them. 
And, in 1767, the Jeſuits were ſent out of America, by authority, and 


their late n footing with reſt of the in- 


habitants of the country. 


SPAN1S$H ISLANDS IN AMBRICA. 


UBA.] The iſland of Cuba is ſituated between 9 ans 2g agree 

| and between 74 and 87 degrees weſt long. 100 

ſouth of Cape Florida, and 75 north of Jamaica, and is near 700 miles in 

generally about 70 miles in breadth. A. chain of hills 
near 
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have paid no attention. We ſhall therefore proceed round Cape 


Seaman Isz Andi in Antitich 


, 
orts and batteries, which render the town almoſt inacceſſible. 
It was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, and afterwards by the earl of * 
Cumberland. It is better habited than moſt of the Spaniſh towns, becauſe 
it is the centre of the contraband trade carried on by the Engliſh and French 
with the king of Spain's ſubjects. 6 

VIRGIN ISLANDS.) Situated at the eaſt end of Porto Rico, are ex- 
tremely ſmall. 

MARGARETTA.] Situated in 64 welt loa. and 11-36 north 
lat. ſeparated from the northern coaſt of New Andalufia in Terra Firma, 
by a ſtrait of 24 miles, is about 40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth ; and 
being always verdant, affords a moſt ble proſpect. The iſland abounds 
in paſture, in maize, and fruit ; but t is a ſcarcity of wood and water. 
There was once a pearl fiſhery on its coaſt, which is now diſcontinued. 

There are many other {mall iſlands in theſe ſeas, to which — 

orn in- 


forming # e and joined to the chief iſland by a cauſeway, 
and 1 


to the South Seas, where the — gray iſland of any importance is 
. ich has a governor, and ſome harbours 
w 
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Braſil. This iſland is famous for having given riſe to the celebrated romance 
of Robinſon Crufoe. It ſeems, one Alexander Selkirk, a Scotſman, was left 
aſhore in this ſolitary place by his captain, where he lived ſome years, until 
he was diſcovered a wr oy Woodes Rogers, in 170g when taken up, 
he had forgotten his native „and could ſcarcely be underitood, 
ſeeming to {peak his words by . ves. He was dreſſed in kms, would 
drink nothing but water, and it was ſome time before he could reliſh the ſhip's 
victuals. During his abode in this iſland, he had killed 500- goats, which 
he caught by running them down ; and he marked as many more on the 
ear, which he let go. Some of theſe were caught, 30 years after, by lord 
Anſon's people; their venerable aſpe& and majeltic beards diſcovered ſtrong 
ſymptoms 2 antiquity. Selkirk, upon his return to England, was adviſed to 
hſh an account of his life and adventures in his little kingdom. He is 
id to have put his papers into the hands of Daniel Defoe, to prepare 
them for publication. But 'that writer, by the help of theſe papers and a 
lively fr, transformed Alexander Selkirk into Robinſon Cruſoe, and 
returned Selkirk his papers again; ſo that the latter derived no advantage 
from them. © They were robably too indigeſted for pubbcation, and Defoe 
might derive — from — but thoſe hints, which might give riſe to his 
own celebrated performance. 
The other iſlands that are when mentioning are, the Gallipago iſles, ſituat. 
ed 400 miles r AI: 0 ele: in the bay of Panama 
called the King's or Pearl Iſlands. 
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SITUATION AND ExTENT. 


Length b. 2500 * — equator and 35 ſouth latitude. 
— 2 Sewer fue 35 and 60 weſt longitude. ' 


— OUNDED by the mouth of the river Amazon, and 

the Atlantic Ocean, on the North; by the ſame occan 

on the Eaſt; by the mouth of the river Plata South; and by a chain of 

mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and the county of Amazons on the 
Welt. . 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
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Divißons. Provinces. Chief Towns: 
N 3 

Middle divifioa con- Bahia, or the Bay of ! 12 Salvador. 


. Pe All Saints 
oe the captainſhips « Ilheos — | Page: 
a Porto Seguro — ö Porto Seguro. 
Spirito Santo — ] Spirito Sancto. 
Southern diviſion con. ¶ Rio Janeiro — } St. Sebaſtian. 
tains the captainſhips f St. Vincent — St. Vincent. 
3 | Del Rey — } St. Salvador. 


On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, where ſhips touch for proviſions in 
their voyage to the South Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. 
Catherine's. | 

Seas, BAYS, HARBOURS, The Atlantic Ocean waſhes the coaſt of 

AND CAPES. | Brafil on the north eaſt and eaſt, ypwards of 
3000 miles, forming ſeveral tine bays and harbours : as the harbours of Per- 
nambuco, All Saints, Porto Seguro, the port and barbour of Rio Janeiro, the 
port of St. Vincent, the harbour of St. Gabriel, and the port of St. Salvador, 
on the north ſhore of the river la Plata. | 

The principal capes are, Cape Roque, Cape St. Auguſtine, Cape Trio, 
and Cape St. Mary, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Braſil. 

Fact OF THE COUNTRY, AlR, e name of Brafil was given to this 
CLIMATE AND RIVERS. country, becauſe it was obſerved to a- 
bound with wood of that name. To the northward of Brafil, which lies al- 
moſt under the equator, the climate is hot, boiſterous, and unwholeſome, ſub- 
je& to great rains and variable winds, particularly in the months of March 
and September, when they have ſuch deluges of rain, with ftorms and torna- 
does, that the country is overflowed. But to the ſouthward, beyond the 
tropic of Capricorn, there is no part of the world that enjoys a more ſerene 
and wholeſome air, refreſhed with the ſoft breezes of the ocean on one hand, 
and the cool breath of the mountains on the other. The land near the coaſt 
is in general rather low than high, but exceedingly pleaſant, it being inter- 
ſperſed with meadows and woods ; but on the welt, far within land, are 
mountains from whence iſſue many noble ſtreams, that fall into the great 
rivers Amazon and La Plata ; others running acrofs the country from eaft 
to weſt till they fall into the Atlantic Ocean, after meliorating the lands 


which = annually overflow, and turning the ſugar-mills belonging to the 


Portugueſe. : 

Soil Aub PRODUCE.] In general the ſoil is extremely fruitful, produc- 
ing ſugar, which being clayed, is whiter and finer than our muſcovado, as we 
call our unrefined ſu Alfo tobacco, hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, balſam of 
Copaibo, Brafil wood, which is of a red colour, hard and dry, and is chiefly 
uſed in dying, but not the red of the beſt kind ; it has likewiſe ſome place 
in medicine, as a ſtomachie and reſtringent. 

The animals here are the ſame as in Peru and Mexico. The produce of the 
ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubfiſting the inhabitants, until the mines of 
— and diamonds were diſcovered ; theſe, with the ſugar plantations, occupy 

many hands, that 22 lies neglected; and, in conſequence, Brabl 
depends upon Europe for its daily food. . 

InHABITAXTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.g The portrait given us of 
the manners and cuſtoms of the Portugueſe in America, by the moſt judicious 


travellers, is very far from being favourable. rut 
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who, while ſunk in the moſt effeminate luxury, practiſe the moſt deſperate 
erimes. Of a temper hypocritical and di 3 of little fincerity in con- 
verſation, or honeſty in dealing ; lazy, —— r 
rious ; for like the inhabitants of thern climates, they are much 
more fond of ſhe w, ſtate, and attendance, — of the pleaſures of free ſociety, 
and of a good table; yet their feaſts, which are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous 
to extravagance. When they appear abroad, they cauſe themſelves to be car- 
'ried out in a kind of cotton hammocks, called Serpentines, which are borne 
on the N ſhoulders, by the help of a bamboo, about twelve or fourteen 
feet long. Moſt of theſe — are blue, and adorned with fringes of 
the ſame colour : they have a velvet pillow, and above the head a kind of 
teſter, with curtains ; ſo that the perſon carried c cannot be ſeen, unleſs he 
3 but may either lie down or fit up, leariing on his pillow. When 
has a mind to be ſeen, he pulls — — and ſalutes his acquaint- 
whom he meets in the ſtreets; for they take a pride in complimenting 
other in their hammocks, — cces tadd lags conferences in — 
in the ſtreets; dut then the two ſlaves who carry them, make uſe of a {tro 
well-made ſtaff, with an iron fork at the upper end, and pointed below wich 
iron : this they ſtick faſt in the ground, SS bamboo, to which the 
hammock is fixed, on two of theſe, till their maſter's buſineſs or compliment 
is over. Scarcely any man of faſhion, or any lady, will paſs the ſtreets with- 
out being carried in this manner. 
Txars aun CHIEF Towns.) The trade of Portugal is carried on upon 
the ſame excluſive plan on which the ſeveral nations of Europe trade with 
their colonies of America; and it more particularly reſembles the Spaniſh 
method, in not ſending out fingle ſhips, as the convenience of the — 
places, and the judgment of the European merchants, may direct; but by 
annual fleets, which fail at ſtated times from Portugal, gad compoſe three 
floats, bound to as many ports ia - Brabl; namely, to Pernambuco, in the 
northern part; to Rio Janeiro, at he ſouthern extremity z and to the Bay af 
All Saints, in the middle. 
In this laſt is the capital, which is called Se. Salvador, and ſometimes the 
of Bahia, and where all the fleets rendezvous off” their return to Portu- 
This city commands a noble, ipacious, and commodious harbour. It 
in built upon Send Reep rock, having the ſea upon one fide, and a lake, 
forming a creſcent, inveſting it almoſt wholly, ſo as nearly to join the ſea, on 
the other. The ſituation makes it ir a manner — by nature and 
they have beſides added to it very ſtrong fort Ir is populous, 
magnificent, and, beyond compariſon, the 2 gay and opulent city in all 
Brafil. 


The trade of Brafil is and increaſes every year j which is the leſs 
furpriſing, as the Portu ave opportunities of ſupplying themſelves with 
flaves for their ſeveral — a much cheaper rate than any other European 
power that has ſettlements in America; they being the only European nation 
that has eſtabliſhed colonies in Africa, and from hence they import between 
— and J Negroes, annually, all of which go into the amount of the 

the Braſil fleets — Of the diamonds there is ſuppoſed 

: . (Ä This, with the ſugar, 

the tobacco, the hides, and the valuable drugs for medicine and manufactures, 

may give ſome idea of r Portugal, but 
to all the trading powers of 
The chief commodities — — ſhips carry 

not the fiftieth part of the produce of Portugal ; they conſiſt of woollen 

| goods of all kinds, from England, France, and Holland ; | FT 
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of Holland, France, and Germany; the filks of France and Italy; filk 
and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, and all ſorts of 
utenſils wrought in theſe metals, from E. ; as well as ſalt-fiſh, beef, 
flour, and cheeſe. Oil they have from Spain ; wine, with ſome fruit, is 
nearly all they are ſupplied with from Portugal. England is at preſent moſt 
intereſted in the trade of Portugal, both for home conſumption and what they 
want for the uſe of the However, the French have become very 
dangerous rivals to us in this, as in many other branches of trade. 

rafil is a very wealthy and flouriſhing ſettlement. Their export of ſugar, 
within 40 years, is grown much greater than it was, though anciently it 
made almoſt the of their exportable produce, and they were without 
rivals in the trade. Their tobacco is remarkably good, though not raiſed 
in ſuch large quantities as in the American colomes. The northern and 
2 Braſil abound with horned cattle: theſe are hunted ſor their 
hides only, of which no leſs than 20,000 are ſent annually to Europe. 

The Portugueſe had been long in poſſeſſion of Brafil before they diſcovered 
the treaſures of gold and diamonds, which have ſince made it ſo conſiderable. 
Tac fleets in the Bay of All Saints, to the amount of 100 fail 
0 ſhips, in the month of or June, and to Europe a 
org ed value to the kr of the Spaniſh flota and galleons. The 
gold alone, great part. of which is coined in America, amounts to near four 
millions ; but part of this is brought from their colonies in Africa, 
together with Lita and ivory. * 

His roa AND. GOVERNMENT.) This country was firft diſcovered by 
Americus Veſpuſio, in 1498, but the Portugueſe did not plant it till 1549, 
when they fixed themſelves at the bay of All Saints, and founded the city 


of St. Salvador. They met with fome interruption at firſt from the court 


of Spain, who conſidered the whole continent of South America as belong- 
ing to them. However, the affair was at length made up by treaty ; and 
it was agreed that the Portugueſe ſhould poſſeſs all the country lying be- 
tween the two great rivers Aggazon and Plata, which they ſtill enjoy. The 
French alſo made ſome attempts to plant colonies on this coaſt, but were 
driven from thence by the Portugueſe, who remained without a rival till the 
year 1 $80, when, in the very meridian of proſperity, they were ſtruck by one 
of thoſe blows which inſtantly decides the fate of kingdoms : Don Sebaſtian, 
the king of Portugal, loft his life in an expedition againſt the Moors in 
Africa, and by that event the Portugueſe loſt their liberty, being abſorbed iu- 
to the Spaniſh dominions. 

The Dutch, ſoon after this, having thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, and be- 
ing not ſatisfied with ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſsful defenſive 
war; and fluſhed with the juvenile ardor of a growing commonwealth, pur 
ſued the Spaniards into the remoteſt receſſes of their extenſive territories, 
and grew rich, powerful, and terrible, by the ſpoils of their former maſters. 

attacked the poſſeſſions of the Portugueſe ; they took 
almoſt all their fortrefſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then turned their arms upon 
Brafil, where they took ſever of the captainſhips or provinces ; and would 
have ſubdued the whole colony, had not their career been ſtopt by the arch- 
biſhop, at the head of his monks, and a few ſcattered forces. The Dutch 
were, about the year 1654, entirely driven out of Brafil, but their Weft In- 
dia company ſtill continuing their pretenſions to this country, and barefling | 
the Port at fea, the latter agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch eight 
tens of gold, to relinquiſh their intereſt in that country, which was ted ; 
and the Porwgueſe have remained in peacyable poſſeſſion of all _ 
| c 
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that time, till about the end of the year 1762, when the Spaniſh Governor of 
* Buenos Ayres, hearing of a war between Portugal and Spain, took, after a 
month's ſiege, the Portugueſe frontier fortreſs called St. Sacrament ; but, by 
the treaty of peace, it was reſtored. 


FRENCH AMERICA 


＋ HE poſſeſſions of the French on the continent of America are at pre- 
ſent inconſiderable. They were maſters of Canada and Louiſiana; 
but they have now loſt all footing in North America; though on the 
ſouthern continent they have ſtill a ſettlement, which is called 


CAYENNE, or EqQuinocT1al FRANCE. 


T is fituated between the equator and fifth degree of north latitude, and 
between the goth and 55th of weſt longitude. It extends 240 miles 
along the coaſt of Guiana, and near zoo miles within land; bounded by 
Surinam on the North, by the Atlantic Ocean, Eaſt; by Amazonia, 
South; and by Guiana, Weſt. The chief town is Caen. the coaſt is 
very low, but within land there are fine hills very proper for ſettlements ; the 
French have, however not yet extended them ſo far as they might; but they 
raiſe the ſame commodities which they have from the Weſt India Iſlands, 
and in no inconſiderable quantity. They have alſo taken poſſcſſion of the 
1land of Cayenne, on this coaſt, at the mouth of the river of that name, 
which is about 45 miles in circumference. The iſland is very unhealthy ; but 
having ſome good harbours, the French have here ſome ſettlements, which 
raiſe ſugar and coffee. 
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HE French were amongſt the laſt nations who made ſettlements in the 
Weſt Indies ; but they made ample amends by the vigour with which 
purſued them, and by that chain of judicious and admirable meaſures 
which they uſed jn drawing from them every advantage that the nature of 
the climate would yield ; and in conteuding agaiaſt the difficulties which it 
threw m their way. 

The government of the French Weſt India iſlands was formerly under the 
moſt judiciqus and excellent regulations ; their commerce flouriſhed ; and 
hay were daily increaſing in riches and population, when the Revolution 

place in the mother country, and ſoon communicated its baneful in- 


fluence 


* 
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fnence to the colonies, where the moſt dreadful diſorders took place and 
deſolated their moſt flouriſhing colonies. | 

HISPANIOLA, or Sr. DOMINGO.] This iſland was at firſt poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Spaniards alone; but by far the moſt conſiderable part fell into 
the hands of the French. As that part of the iſland pollefſed by the 
Spaniards was ceded to France by the treaty of peace lately concluded be- 
tween the two countries, it mult now be conſidered as a French iſland. 

It is ſituated between the 17th and 21ſt degrees north lat. and the 67th 
and 4th of weſt lon. lying in the middle between Cuba and Porto-Rieo, and 
is 450 miles long, and 150 broad. When Hiſpaniola was firſt diſcovered 
Columbus, the number of its inhabitants was computed to be at leaſt a 
lion. But ſuch was the cruelty of the Spaniards, and to ſo infamous a height 
did they carry their oppreſſion of the poor natives, that they were reduced 
to ſixty thouſand in the ſpace of fifteen years. The face of the iſland 
ſents an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and rivers ; and the foil is 
allowed to be extremely fertile, producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, 
maize, and caſſava root. The European cattle are ſo multiplied here, that 
they run wild in the woods, and, as in South America, are huated for their 
hides and tallow only. In the molt barren parts of the rocks, they diſcover- 


ed formerly filyer and gold. The mines, however, are not worked now. The 


north-weſt parts, which are in the poſſeſſion of the French, conſiſt of large 
fruitful plains, which produce the articles already mentioned in vaſt abun- 
dance. This indeed is the beſt and molt fruitful part of the beſt and moſt 
fertile iſland in the Weft Indies, and perhaps in the world. 

The malt ancient town in this ifland, and in all the New World, built by 
Europeans, 18 St. Domingo. It was founded by Bartholomew Columbus, 
brother to the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that name in honour of his 
father Dominic, and by which the whole iſland is ſometimes named eipeciall 
by the French. It is ſituated on a ſpacious harbour, and is a large, oo 
built city, inhabited, like the other Spaniſh towns, by a mixture of Euro- 
peans, Creoles, Mulattoes, Meſtizos and Ne 

The French towns are, Cape St. Francois, the capital, which is neither 
walled or paled in, and is ſaid to have only two batteries, one at the entrance 
of the harbour, and the other before the town. It contains about 8000 
whites and blacks. Leogane, though inferior in point of ſize, is a good port, 
a place of couſiderable trade, and the ſeat of the French goverament in that 
iſland. They have two other towns confiderable for their trade, Petit 
Guaves, and Port Louis. 

[t is computed 'that the exports of the French, from the above-mentioned 
places, are not leſs in value than 1,200,000l. They likewiſe carry on a con- 
traband trade with the Spaniards, which is much to their advantage, as they 
exchange French manufactures for Spaniſh dollars. 

In the night between the 22d and 23d of Auguſt, 1791, a moſt alarmi 
inſurrection of the negroes began on the French plantations upon this land 
A ſcene of the moſt horrid cruelties enſued. In a little time no lefs than 
one hundred thouſand negroes were in rebellion, and all the manufactories 
and plantations of more than half the northern province appeared as one ge- 
neral conflagration. The plains and the mountains were filled with carnage 
and deluged with blood. Two commiſſioners were diſpatched from France 
while the Gironde party was in power, who acting upon the principles of 
the rights of man, were rather apoſtles of diſcord than of peace: they ſeem 
to have united with the people of colour, and a ſeries of aſſaſſinations and 

| ca: 
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ca. In October 1793 the royaliſts of fort Jeremie, invited the Engliſh to take 
' poſſeſſion of that part of the iſland, and Cape Nichola Mole ſubmitted in a 
few days after to the Britiſh forces. "They were obliged, however, partly 
on account of the diforders which deſolated the iſland and partly on account 
of that dreadful ſcourge the yellow fever, to abandon this iſland altogther. 

Only one reflection we ſhall make from the above facts, which is, that the 
fituation of theſe unhappy 1 2 men as well as their maſters, and who 
have as good a right to the liberty of independence as they have, will very 
much extenuate ſome of the enormities which they committed, enormities 
| which will not bear a mention with thoſe which theſe poor ſufferers, have 
received from their tyrants in their firſt captivity, and in the ſubſequent hard 
treatment they have had. Let the proprietors of theſe ſlaves aſk 
whether, had theſe negroes carried them as flaves into Africa, 
not have thought it a noble effort to endeavour to regain their ? 
Every man feels the anſwer which would be given : and that anſwer will 
place the conduct of theſe Africans in its proper point df light. 

GUADALOUPE.] $6 called by Columbus, — the reſemblance of iti 
mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, is fituated in 16 degrees north lat. 
and in 62 weft lon. about 30 leagues north of Martinico, and almoſt as much 
fouth of Antigua; being 45 miles Tong, and 38 broad. It is divided into 
two parts by a ſmall arm of the fea, or rather a narrow channel, throu 
which no ſhips can venture ; but the inhabitants paſs it in a ferry-boat. Its 
foil is equally fertile with that of Martinico, producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, 
ginger, &c. This iſland was in a flouriſhing condition, and its exports of ſugar 
were almoſt incredible. Like Martinico, it was formerly attacked by the Eng- 
liſh, who gave up the attempt ; but in 1759, it was reduced by the Briti 
arme, and was given back at the peace of 1763. It was reduced in 1794 by 
the Britiſh but retaken by Victor Hughes. 

Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA, Are three ſmall iſlands 

and MARIGALANTE, lying in the neighbourhood 

of Antigua and St. Chriſtopher's, and of no great conſequence to the French; 
except in time of war, when they give ſhelter. to an incredible number of 
privateers, which greatly annoy our Weſt-India trade. The former was 
given to Sweden in 1785. 

The ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated near Newfoundland 
have been already mentioned in our account of that Ifland, p. 967. 


would 
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Containing SURINAM, on the Continent of Souru Anta 


FTER the Portugueſe bad diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of Brafil im the 
manner we have ſeen ; and after they had been entirely removed out 
of North America, they were obliged to conſole themſelves with their rich 
poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, and to fit down content in the Weſt with Suri- 
nam; a country once in che poſſefſion of England, but of no value 
| whalſt we had it, and which we ceded to them in exchange for _—_ 


i 


ſo great a — of various ſpecies, 
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with two or three ſmall and barren iſlands in the north fea, not far from the 
— mai 

Datch Guiana is ſituated between five and ſeven degrees north lat. extend - 
ing 100 miles along the coaſt from the mouth of the river Oronoque, north, 
to the river Maroni, or French Guiana, ſouth. The climate of this count 
is generally reckoned unwholeſome ; aud a confiderable part of the coalt is 
low, and covered with water. The chief ſettlement is at Surinam, a town 
built on a river of the ſame name ; and the Dutch have extended their plan» 
tations 30 leagues above the mouth of this river. This is one of the richeſt 
and moſt valuable colonies belonging to the United Provinces ; but it is in a 
leſs ay ſituation than it was ſome years fince, owing, among other 
cauſes, to the wars they have been engaged in with their fugitive Negroes 
whom they have treated with great barbarity, and who are become ſo nu- 
merous, having increafed from year to year, that they have formed a kind of 
colony in the woods, which are almoſt inacceſſible, along the rivers of Suri. 
nam, Saramaca, and Copename, and are become very formidable enemies to 
their former maſters. Under the command of chiefs, whom they have elected 
among themſelves, they have cultivated lands for their ſubſiſtence, and making 
frequent incurfons into the neighbouring . plantations, revenge themſclves 
upon their old opprefſors. The chief trade of Surinam confitts in ſugar, a 

t deal of cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobacco, flax, ſkins, and 
— valuable dying drugs. They trade with the North American colonics, 
who bring hither horſes, live cattle, and proviſions ; and take home a large 
quantity of molaſſes. 

Connected with Surinam, we ſhall mention the two Dutch- colonies of 
Demerary and Iſſequibo on the Spaniſh main, which ſurrendered to the 
Engliſh in the year 1781, and were repreſented as a very valuable acquifition, 
which would produce more revenue to the crown than all the Britiſh Weſt- 
India iſlands united. But the report was either not believed or flighted, 
for the colonies were left defenceleſs, and foon were retaken by a French 


Dr. Bancroft obſerves, that the inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are either 
whites, blacks, or the reddiſh-brown aboriginal natives of America. The pro- 
miſcuous intercourſe of theſe different people has likewiſe generated ſeveral 
intermediate caſts, whoſe colours immutably depend on their degree of con- 
ſanguinity to either Whites, Indians, or Negroes. Theſe are divided into 
Mulattoes, Tercerones, Quarterones and Quiuterones, with ſeveral inter- 
mediate ſubdiviſions, ing from their retrogade intercourſe. There are 
and remarkable for the beauty 
of their plumage, in Guiana, that ſeveral perſons in this colony have employed 
themſelves advantageouſly, with their ſlaves and dependants, in killing and 
reſerving birds for the cabinets of naturalifts in different parts of Europe. 

he torporific cel is found in the rivers of Guiana, which, when touched 
rither by the hand, or by a rod of iron, gold, ſilver, copper,' or by a ſtick of 
ſome particular kinds of heavy American wood, communicates a ſhock per- 
ſectly reſembling that of electricity. There are an immenſe number and var- 
iety of ſnakes in this country, and which form one of its principal inconven- 
ieneies. A ſnake was killed ſome years ſinee, on a plantation which had be- 
longed to Peter Amyatt, Eſq. which was upwards of thirty-three feet in 


- Tength, and in the largeſt place, near the middle, was three feet in circumfer- 


ence. It had a broad head, large prominent eyes, and a very wide mouth, 
in which was a double row of teeth. Among the animals of Dutch Guiana 
is the Laubba, which is peculiar to this country. It is a ſmall amphibious 
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creature, about the ſize of a pig four months old, covered with fine ſhort hair ; 


2 its fleſh, by the Europeans who reſide here, is preferred to all other kinds 


Dorculs LAN DS IN AMERICA, 


Sr. EUSTATI Us, ITUATED in 177 29 N. lat. 63* 100 W. long. 
or EusTATIA. 8 and three leagues north-welt of St. Chriſtophers, 
is only a mountain, about 29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of the ſea like 
a pyramid, and almoſt round. But though ſo fmall, aud inconveniently 
laid out by nature, the induſtry of the Dutch has made it. to turn to very 
2 account; and it is ſaid to contain 5000 whites, and 15,000 negrocs. 
he ſides of the mountains are laid out in very pretty ſettlements; but they 
have neither ſprings nor rivers. They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; aud 
this iſland, as well as Curaſſou, is engaged in the Spaniſh contraband trade, 
for which, however, it is not ſo well ſituated ; and it has drawn the ſame ad- 
vantage from its conſtant neutrality. But when boſtilities were commenced 
by Great Britain againſt Holland, admiral Rodney was ſcat with a conbder- 
able land and ſea- force againſt St. Euſtatius, which, being incapable of any 
defence, ſurrendered at diſcretion, on the 3d of February, 1781. The private 
property of the inhabitants was confiſcated, with a degree of rigour very un- 
common among civilized nations, and very inconfittent with the humanity and 
generoſity by which the Engliſh nation were formerly characteriſed. The 
reaſon aſſigned was, that the inhabitants of St. Euſtatius bad aſſiſted the re- 
volted colonies with naval and other ftores. But on the 27th of November, 
the ſame year, St. Euſtatius was retaken by the French, under the command 
of the marquis de Bouille, though their force conſiſted of only three frigates 
and {ome {mall craft, and about 300 men. 

CURASSOU.] Situated in 12 degrees north lat. ꝙ or 10 leagues from 
the continent of Terra Firma, is 30 miles long, and 10 broad. It ſeems as if 
it were fated, that the ingenuity and patience of the Hollanders ſhould every 
where, both in Europe and America, be employed in fighting againſt an un- 
friendly nature; for the iſland is not only barren, and dependent upon the 
rains for its water, but the harbour is naturally one of the worſt in America; 
yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that defect; they have upon this har- 
bour one of the largeſt, and by far one of the moſt elegant and cleanly towns 
in the Weſt Indies. The public buildings are numerous and handſome ; the 
private houſes commodious ; and the magazines large, convenient, and well 
filled. All kind of labour is here performed by engines; ſome of them ſo 
- well contrived, tizat ſhips are at once lifted into the dock. Though this 
iſland is naturally barrea, the induſtry of the Dutch has brought it to produce 
a conſiderable quantity both of tobacco and ſugar : it has, beſides, good falt- 
works, for the produce of which there is a Þriſk demand from the Engliſh 
iſlands, and the colonies on the continent. But what renders this ifland of 
moſt advantage to the Dutch, is the contraband trade which is carried on be- 


tween the inhabitants and the Spaniards, and their harbour being the rendez- 


vous to all nations in time of war. . 
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and then proceed to the Spaniſh coaſts for trade, which they force with a 
firong hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh guarda coſlas to take theſe 
veſſels ; for they are not only ſtout ſhips, with a number of guns, but are 
manned with large crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply intereſted in the ſafety of 
the veſſel and the ſucceſs of the voyage. They have; each a ſhare in the 
cargo, of a value proportioned to the ſtation of the owner, ſupplied by the 
merchants upon credit, and at prime coſt. This animates them with an un- 
common courage,'and they fight bravely, becauſe every man fights in defence 
of his own property. Belides this, there is a coultant intercourſe between this 
iſland and the Spaniſh continent. | 

Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the commodities of 
Europe and the Eaſt Indies. Here are all ſorts of woollen and linen 
cloth, laces, ſilks, ribands, iron utenfils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, the 
ſpices of the Moluccas, and the calicoes of India, white and painted. 
Hither the Dutch Weſt India, which is alſo their African Company, annually 


bring three or four cargoes of ſlaves; and to this mart the Spaniards 


themſelves come in ſmall veſſels, and carry off not only the beſt of the 
Negroes, at a very high price, but great quantities of all the above, ſorts 
of goods; and the feller has this, advantage, that the refuſe of ware- 
. and mercers” ſhops, with every thing that is grown unfaſhionable and 
unſaleable in Europe, go off here extremely well; every thing being fuf- 
ficiently recommended by its being European. The Spaniards pay in gold 
and filver, coined or in bars, cacao, vanilla, Jeſuits” bark, cochineal, aud other 
valuable commodities. 

The trade of Curaſſou, even in times of peace, is ſaid to be annually 
worth to the Dutch no leſs than 500,cool. but in time of war the profit 
is fill greater, for then it becomes the common emporium of the Welt 
Indies 3 it affords a retreat to ſhips of all nations, and at the fame time 
refuſes none of them arms and ammunition to deftroy one another, The 
intercourſe with Spain being then interrupted, the Spauiſh colonies have 
ſcarcely any other market from whence they can be well ſupplied, either 
with ſlaves or goods. The French come hither to buy the beef, pork, corn, 
flour, and lumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent of North 
America, or which is exported from Ireland; fo that, whether in peace or 
in war, the trade of this ifland flouriſhes extremely. 

The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally carried 
on by the Weſt-India company alone: at preſent, ſuch ſhips as go upon 
that trade pay two and a half per cent. for their licences : the company how- 
ever, reſerve to themſelves the whole of what is carricd on between Africa 
and the American iſlands. 

The other iſlands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconfiderable in themſelves, 
and ſhould be regarded as appendages to Curaſlou, for which they are chieſ- 
ly employed in raifing cattle and other proviſions. | 

The ſmall iſlands of Saba and St. Martin's, ſituated at no great diſtance 
from St. Euſtatia, hardly deſerve to be mentioned; they were both captur- 
ed by admiral Rodney and General Vaughan, at the time when St. Euſta- 


tia ſurrendered to the arms of Great Britain; but were afterwards retaken 
by the French. | | 
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NEW DISCOVERIES, 


DAN1sH ISLANDSIN AMERICA. 


Sr. THOMAS.] N inconfiderable member of the Carribbees, fitu- 
A ated in 64 degrees weſt lon. and 15 north lat. 
about 15 miles in circumference, and has a fafe and commodious har. 


bour. 
F Sr. CROIX, ox SANTA CRUZ.]J Another ſmall aud unhealthy 
iſland, lying about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas, ten or twelve _ 
ſo lon 
were 
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in length, and three or four where it is broadeſt. Theſe iſlands, 
as they remained in the hands of the Daniſh Weſt-Iudia company, 
and of little conſequence to the Danes ; but that wiſe and bene- 
volent prince, the late king of Denmark, bought up the company's ftock, 
and lai the trade open ; and ſince that time the iſland of St. Thomas Ag 
bas been ſo ly improved, that k is faid to produce upwards of Ser 
ooo hogſh of ſugar of 1000 weight each, and others of the Weſt. 
ndia commodities in tolerable ty. In time of war privateers 
in their prizes here for ſale ; a great many "veſſels trade from hence 
along the Spaniſh Main, and return with money in ſpecie or bars, and 
valuable merchandiſe. As for Saata Cruz, from a — defert a few years 
fince, it is beginning to ſettle faſt ; ſeveral perſons from the Eagliſh iſlands, 
ſome of them of very great wealth, have gone to ſettle theſe, and have 
received very great encouragement to do But, indeed, theſe two na- 
tions, the Dutch and Danes, hardly deſerve to be mentioned among the 
proprietors of America ; their ſpoſſeſſions there being ſo inconfiderable ; 
and yet the Dutch are ſaid to make their ſhare of them worth at leaſt 
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NEW DISCOVERIES, 


UR knowledge of the globe has been conſiderably augmented by the 
7 late diſcoveries of the Muff as, and ſtill more by thoſe that have been 
made by Britiſh navigators in the preſent reign, which have been nume- 
rous and important: and of theſe diſcoveries we ſhall therefore give a com- 


pendious account. 


NORTHERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


HIS conſiſts of ſeveral groups of iſlands, which are ſituated between 
the Eaſtern coaſt of Kamtſchatka and the weſtern coaſt of the con- 
b | 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 


finent of America . Mr. Muller divides theſe iſlands into four princi 
groups, the firſt two of which are ſtyled the Aleutian iſlands. _ 

group, which is called by ſome of the iſlanders Safignan, —_— 
1. Beering's Iſland ; 2. Copper Iſland ; 3. Otma; 4. Samyra, or Shemyia ; 
5. Anakta. The ſecond group is called Khao, and comprizes eight iſlands, 


viz. 1. Immak ; 2. Kiſka; 3. Tchetchia ; Ava; 5. Kavia ; 6. Tichan- 


elek ; 7. Ula ; 8. Amtſchid The third general name is Negho 
T2 the iſlands — ©, the Ruffians — the-ceme of 
Andreanoffski Oftrova ; ſixteen of which are mentioned under the follow- 
ing names: 1. Amatkinak; 2. Ulak; 3. Unalga ; 4. Navotſha ; 5. Unga : 
6. Anagin ; 7. : 8. Illaſk, or Illak ; g. Takavanga, upon which 
is a volcano ; 10 which has alſo a volcano : 11. Leg ; 12. Sket- 
ſhuna ; 13. Ta 


up is called 
by t e Ruſſians Lyffic Oftrova, or the Fox ande; and which are named; 
1. Amuchta; 2. Tichigama ; 
Tauagulana; 7. Kagamin; 8. 
Agun 3 12. Unimma; 13. Uligan ; 14. 
Semidit ; 16. Senagak. 

Some of theſe iſlands are only inhabited occafionally, and for ſome 
months in the year, and others are very thinly peopled ; but others have 
great number of inhabitants, who conſtantly refide in them. Copper 
Iſland receives its name from the copper which the ſea throws upon -its 
coaſts, The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are, in general, of a ſhort ſtature, 
with ſtrong and robuſt limbs, but free and ſupple. They have lank black 
hair, and httle beard, flattiſh faces, and fair ſkins. They are for the moſt 
part well made, of ftrong conſtitutions, ſuitable to the boiſterous climate 
of their iſles. The inhabitants of the Aleutian iſſes live upon roots 
which grow wild, and ſea animals. They do not employ themſelves 
in cat ing fiſh, though the rivers abound with all kinds of falmon, and 
the ſea with turbot. Their clothes are made of the ſkins of birds, and 
of ſca-otters. = 

The Fox iſlands are ſo called from the great number of black, grey, and 
red foxes with which they abound. The dreſs of the inhabitants conſiſts of 
a cap and a fur coat, which reaches down to the Fnee. Some of them 
wear common caps of a party-coloured bird-ſkin, upon. which they leave part 
of the wings and tail. On the fore part of their hunting and fiſhing caps, they 
place a ſmall board like a ſkreen adorned with the P of ſea-bears, 
and ornamented with beads, which they receive in barter from the 
Ruffians. At their feſtivals and dancing parties they uſe a much more 
ſhewy ſort of caps. They feed upon the fleſh of all forts of ſea animals, 
and rally eat it raw. But if at any time they chooſe to dreſs their 
A they make uſe of a hollow ftone ; having placed the fiſh or fleſh 
therein, they cover it with another, and cloſe the interſtices with lime or clay. 
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Ther ex, they hy it, horizontally upon two ſtones, and beds # fire under j6, 
- proviian, | 

Their weapons 


N for Keeping is dried without in the ai, * 
weapons. conſiſt of bows, arrows, and darts, and for ale they ufe 
wooden ſhiglds, | duo 0 „ 


ther, ch. eſa nor ſuperiors, neither laws nor puniſuments. They Rre together 
in families, and focieties of ſeveral families united, which form what th 
call a race, who, in caſe of an attack, or defence, mutually W ned 
ſupport, each other. The inhabitants of the fame iſland always pretend 
to be of the ſame race; and every perfon Jooks upon this iſland as a 
poſſeſſion, the property of which is common to all the individuals of the 
ſame ſyciety, . Feaſts are very common among them, and more par- 
ticularly . when, the inhabitants of one. iſland” are viſited by thoſe af the 
others. The men of the village meet their gueſts beating drums, and 
. by the women, who ſing and dance. At the conclufion of the 

nce, the bolts ſerve up the belt proviſions, and invite their guells to 
partake of the feaſt, They feed their children when very young with the 
coarſeſt-fleſh, and for the molt part raw. If au infant cries, the mothex im- 
mediately carries it to the ſea fide, and, whether it be ſummer or winter, 
holds it naked in the water until it is quiet. This cuſtom is ſo far from doing 
the children any harm, that it hardens them againſ the cold, and they accord- 
ingly go barefooted through the winter without the leaſt inconvenience. They 
ſeldom heat their dwellings : but, when they are defirous of warming them- 
ſelves, they light a bundle of hay, and ſtand over it; or elſe they ſet fire to 
train oil, which they pour into a hollow ſtone.  'Fhey have a good ſhare of 
plain natural ſenſe, but are rather ſlow of underſtanding. They ſeem cold 
and indifferent in moſt of their actions; but let an injury, or even a ſuſpicion 
only, rouſe them from this phlegmatic ſtate, and they become inflexible and 
furious, taking the molt violent revenge, without any regard to the gonſe- 
quences. The leaſt affliction prompts them to ſuicide, the apprehenſion of 
even an uncertain evil often leads them to deſpair, and they put an end to 
their days with great apparent inſenſibility. 
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ROM the obſervations. made hu Captain, Cook on the inhabitants of 
| the weſlern parts of America, about the laritude of 64 north, it ap- 
peated that a ſtrong ſimilarity appeared between them and the Eſquimaux 


on the eaſtern coaſt. Heuge, it was even 2 conjeftured that a commiunica- 


tion by ſea exiſted betweca-the gaiterp. and;yeltern, aides of that” continent; * 
In chis part r riging e htely 
been made, which, when properly authenticated, cannot fail to be of the ut- 
mot utility, not only to ſcience in 2 but to the commercial and po- 
weil tnterefts of mank ind f not to fax that it will: y J. £9ggrabute, 
y giving an opportinity for the advancement of divliaidiony tb-theit-modsl 
intereſts alſo. is, though aq made by captain Cook 
in conſequence of his diſcoveries on the north-weſt continent of — 
- +» AT i £4 ed n 
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NEW DISCOVERIES 
In theſe parts he found that ſach quantities of valuable furs might be | 

ed from the inhabitants, as promiſed to be a very valuable article of com · 
merce, provided any regular connection could be eſtabliſhed between that 
of the world and the Britiſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indien. This tack 
was quickly undertaken by ſome ſpirited adventurers, who unluckily found 
themſelves oppoſed both by friends and fon, vis. the Eaſt India Company, 
and the Spaniards ; the former F to diſpoſe 
of furs in the Eaſt Indies, and the latter, that they had none to bring them 
from the weſtern coaſt of America. By one Mr. Etches, who fitted out 
ſhips for this purpoſe, it yas diſcovered that all the weſtern coaſt of Ame- 
rica from lat. 48 to 57“ north, was no continued tract of land, but a chain 
of iſlands which had never been explored, and that theſe concealed the en- 
trance to a vaſt inland ſea like the Baltic or Mediterranean in Europe, and 
which ſeems likewiſe to be full of iſlands*. ard agus Mr. Etches' ſhip, 


7 2 
- 
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the Princeſs Royal, penetrated ſeveral hundred ues in the north-eaft 
direction, till they came within 200 leagues of Hudſon's Bay; but as the 
intention of their voyage was merely commercial, they had not time fully to 
explore the Archi juſt mentioned, not did they arrive at the termina- 
tion of this new iterrancan fea. , From what they really did diſcover, 
it was ſuppoſed that there might be this way a communication with Hud - 
ſon's Bay, in which caſe, the north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies would be 
found through ſeas much more navigable than thoſe in which it had hi- 
therto- been attempted. With a view to aſcertain the exiſtence of any 
navigable communication between the North Pacific and North Atlantic 
oceans, a voyage was undertaken by his majeſty's orders the command of 
which was given to Captain Vancouver. Captain Vancouver ſet fail from 
| ebruary, 7. 1791, and arrivedin England in 1795. The refule 

of his explorations, on the principal point of his miſſion, is the complete cer- 
tainty, that within the limits of his reſcarches on the continental ſhore of 
North America, no interual ſea, nor other navigable communication exiſts, 
uniting the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. | 


Tas PELEW ISLANDS. 


HE exiſtence and fituation of theſe iſlands were probably known to 

the Spaniards at a diftant period 4 but from a report among the 
neighbouring iſlands, of their being inhabited by a ſavage race of ( Aba, 
it appears that there had never been the leaſt communication between them 
and any of the Europeans, till the Antelope Packet (belonging to the Eaſt 
India y) was wrecked on one of them, in Auguſt, 1783. From the 
accounts given of theſe iſlands, by captain Wilſon, who cummanded the 
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tains, bananas, « 
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os OE ; their complezions are of a far deeper calout 
by the Indian „ but not black. The men — 9 wrt 
and the women wear only two ſmall one behind, and ore, 


made of the huſks of the cocoa-nut dyed with different, ſhades 
The government is monarchical, and the father is 


— called the Or 
Pants, ene the Gophr.of ole Fra e 

e idea, which the account publiſhed by captain Wilſon gives us of 

poopie, vihe, though axtantly (gaping of the arts 

and ſciences, and living i in the fimpleſt ſtate of nature, yet poſſels-all that 

nr I 2 — and N. det wen the 

es, that te r ona dination to gortrument, 

and thoſe habits of indy, bare ſo rarely vaited in the more civilized 

. focietics of modern tunes, — 

It appears that 'wheo the Eoglik De 

they were received, by the natives, with the greateſt — — 

and attention. 
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und the:ryth degree 53 min. ſouth latitude; and betten the 149th degree 
11 min. and the 149th degree 39 minutes welt long. Lanka = $5" 
peniaſulas, of a ſomewhat cireular form, joined by an iſthmus, and is furraund- 

ed by a reef of coral rocks, which form ſeveral excellent bays TS, 
where there is room and depth of water for almaſt any number o the lrg | 

pa. The face of the country is very extraordinary, for a border of lo 
land almoſt entirely ſurrounds each peninſula, aud behind this border the land 
riſes in ridges that run up inte the middle of theſe diviſions, and theſe form 
res ye ares ronenghnn > org The foil,;exctpt upon 
the very tops of the ridges, is remarkably rich and fertile, wateted by a 
number of rivulets, and covered with fruit · trees of various kinds, forming the 
moſt delightful groves. The border of low land that lies between the ndges 
and the ſea, is in few more than a mile aad a half broad, and this, to- 

| with ſome of the vallics, are the only patts that are inhabited. Cz 
rye mann mln red} morgan xa 
69. That commander was 


ion, that the number of in 


| eir cl ing '» er 
their middle, and ſeemed capable of being brouab up 
is about n miles long, and one mile wide %% Les 
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he diſcovercd, on tue 28ch 
lang, which be called Sir Cbarla Sue, 1 
8 — — a ol mene, 1 - chy ad 
: ome other i of whiciy was naval ff lh; au, 
arrived a — — — at the Gaps of © d Hope on 7 Me of 
cbruaey, $768, and his ſhip anchored ſaſely in the Downs, on the of dfes toliu #108. 
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dilgovered a cluſt er ga 
aud alſa three atbers, which he pamed Gower's 
| a Winchelfter Nand, which is di 


_ be aft6eweris difcovered (everal | 


1s c OVERI TES. 
on three rows. of ſts, parallel to each other, one row 
ode ial the middle. FTA Mod begin wichiii is about nine 
feet, and the caves on eachtſide reach to within about three feet and à half 
from-the ground. Al che teſt-is 22 ineloſed with 
with foft hay, over which thy lay mats; upon e in the day, 
- and fleep in the night. They have na tools among them made of metal; 
and thofe they uſe are made of ſtone, or ſome kind of bones. The inha- 
bitants of Otaheite afe remarkable for their cleanlineſs ; for both men and 
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oy 161 
res SOCIETY LSLANDS... yu 

6 * inn ae ian * Y 12 Sd 
F the feveril iſlands fo called; and which were Aiſcorerch by captain 
Cook *, in the year 1769, the principal are, Hounazing, Urtnz, 
Graus, and Borten. Huan about 31 leagues to the north- 
weft of Otaheite, and its productions are exactly the fame; but it appeur 
to be a month forwarder. inhabitants form to. be Leger made, and 


che poor 


— en 1768, that he would be 
_ made; upon which 7 255 57 . 


I ſhould be provided to carry such — 
2 l * cveredingly x berinoF hoes demadeed 


— IT ary ey = 
ames was ” with Mr. 
| Green, 5 ada ro Dr Bradley. at cg ray Obſervis 
at Orten — bes ex- 
cen — 8 — — 3 


tan. When de went out, to fix ona proper 
| letter, dated an board the Dolphin, the 18th 
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rat rw 
Mat * = tay before he Ja: 


Haſtings. mebtjoned Port Royal 2 in the land of 3 — g Society, 
© therefbre, —— he beginning of Jive, in anſwer to an application from the 
; du beinfermed whither they way'd: — obſer vers — ol 

Nor ——— Cook 2 wil ow oy 75 2 98 uſt 
accom in ay — . er. 

They, mak * ery tl] they got wirkin I eee 

ad; — INend :; mo they — eta 


Aa er 1 thor ſtay at that iſland they of- makupg 
ER 885 ET ans produce SEE June, the 
er er them wi reat 
era e way ke found i the Fe Tre 
r fr Oates captain Cook diſcovered and the Society likends 
proceeded to tho ſauth till be arrived in the latitude 
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im to be fix feet three inches and a half high; * 
3 not perſuade one of them to go up 2 with 
dim; fort id, i were to attempt it, the fatigue would kill them. 

F e te e ths Oe of Od 2 both fo es leſs. ti- 
mid and leſs curious ; though in their dreſs; language, and almoſt every other 
circumſtance, they are the ſame. - Their houſes are neat, and they have 
boat houſes that are remarkably large. Ulitea is about ſeven or eight leagues 
to the ſouth-weſtward of Huaheine, and is a much larger iſland, hut appears 
neither ſo fertile nor To populous, The principal refreſhments to be procur. 


rather ſcarce. Otaho is divided from by a ſtrait, that in the nar. 
part is not above two miles broad. This id Wr 
is 
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HIS iſlandis tuated in the latitude of 22 deg, 47 min. ſouth, and is 
| the longitude of 150 deg. 47 mia. welt from Greenwich. It is thir- 
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land 
San ien ad, where he errived od th of 
where he arrived od the 7% 177Þ mn Parpcaus 
had reruracd to ron Frwaes:Tephped any Na ded home round » 
the of Good 'Hepe without making zoy r | y. Ten of his men, 4 
boat's crew, had been murdered and caten by forme of rhe ſavages of New Zealned ; ſo 
that this vo Forded 2 melancholy that cannibais re- Ay exiſt ; and, indeed, ia 
the courſe voyages of diſcovery, other evidence appeared of this tat, As to Cap- 
| i i the circuit of the 
as to leave not 
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"NEW DISCOVERIES 
teen miles fn circuit, and rather high than low, but neither ſo populous nor 
fertile as ſome of the other iſlands in eheſe ſeas. The inhabitants are lufty 
and welt mate, but are rather browner: than thoſe of Otaheite. Their pri 
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— act by Copa nnen 1773. on 
accoumt of the friendſhip which appeared to ſubſiſt amo us oh inhabi- 
tanta, and from their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers. = Janſen Taf- 
man, an eminent Dutch navigator, firſt touched flere i in 16443, and gave 
names to the principal iſlands. Captain Cook laboriouſly ed the 
whole cluſtery which be found to confift of more than fixty. The three 
iſlands which Taſman ſaw he named New Amfterdam, Rotterdam, and Mid- 
dleburg. "The firſt is the largeſt, and extends about 21 miles from eaſt to 
weft and 13 from north to ſouth. Theſe iſlands are inhabited by a race of Iu- 
dians, who cultivate the earth with great induſtry. The iſland of Amſter- 
dam is interſected by ftraight and pleaſant roads, with frui* trees on each fide, 
which provide ſhadezfrom the ſcorching heat of the ſun. a 
The chief iſlands are Annamooka, Tongataboo, and Eooa. This laſt 
when viewed from the ſhip at anchor, formed one of the moſt beautiful 
| in nature; and very different from the others of the Friendly led; 
which, being low and perfectly level, exhibit nothing to the eye but the 
trees, which cover them: whereas here, the land rifing gently to a confider- 
able height, preſented an extenfive proſpect, where Dr 
lod at irregular — —— and alithe ict 66a. 
vered with graſs, except near the ſhores, where it is entirely covered wüh 
friſt” aud othen trees: amongſt which are the habitatibne of the na- 
tives. In n of the iſland Lai 
captain Cook and of his officers w p to the higheſt point of the 
ian From" this place they. had à view of almoſt the whole nd, 
—— extent, adorned with tufts 
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appearan In the opinion of Sir 
Dr. Solander, every kind of European fruits, grain, 
riſh here in great luxuriance. From the vegetables found here, it is fi 


ed, that the winters are milder than thoſe in England, and the ſummers 


not been deſcribed by the naturaliſts, The inhabitants of New Zealand are 
ſtout and robuſt, and equal in ftature to the largeſt Europeans. Their col - 


they have generally themſelves very hoſtile to the Europeans who have 
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0 F j 
"je «pranks Cook to a cluſter of iſlands, the moſt 
of which was qo rl, ne he 

kms by im named Tierra de! Eſpiritu Sento. rom that time, till 
L 2 69, this land was ſuppoſed to 
Terra Australis i But 
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ot far diſtant, f from the New Hebrides, and ſouth-weſtward of = 


_ b.! Nx w Caurbobta, a very rge iſland, firſt diſeovered by Captaia Qvok, 
= Gin tn I is about eighty-ſeven es long, but its*hreadthvis not con» 
| 4s pr any where exceeds ten eagues. It i inhabited by race of 
"Kay well 8 Indians, of a fwarthy or datk cheſaut brown. 
— 8 r iſland of Pines, and Bo- 
tile, 
d of 
— "NEW HOLLAND. 
— 
_ 9 and formerly. fuppaled to be «_pact 
te of that imaginary continent, called Terra A Incognita, hes 
8 of between 10 deg. 30. min. and 43 deg. ſouth latitude, and between 110 and 
1 153 deg. pn. eaſt longitude ; extending in all a much as the whole 
continent of Europe, the — ranting no leſs than 2000 miles 
— in length from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt.” Its dimenßons from eaſt to weſt 
1 have not been ſo exadtly aſcertuſn ed, as we are obliged to take our infor- q 
— mation concernin — from the account of navigators. of different na- 
. tions, who viſited of the world at a time when the method of mak 
Se ing obfervaticrls, wy riding the ——— and longitudes of places one 
2 accurate than it is now. Di — DL 
ar by the nantes bf tHeſe"diſcoverers — „Ke; 
nd thou — — wheke was New it is 
now applied by geographers to the north and weſt parts of the country. 
The eaſtern part, d New South Wales, was taken poſſeſſion of in his 
majeſty's name by Captain Cook, and now forms a part of the Britiſh do- 
minzonsSa colony being very tdy formed there chiefly of the convicta, 
ſentenced to tranſportation; 
The accounts of the climate and” foil of this extenſive country, now be- 
come an obje& of importance to Great Britain, are very various, and in- 
deed it cannot be expected otherwiſe, as different you —— been explored 
at different times, and at different ſeaſons of the year. neral, however, 
no the relations are by no means favourable ; the ſea- 8 the only 2 on 
_—_ which any Inhabitants have been diſcovered, appeafifg +. to and b 
„tin _ as ad the inland p parts, which mi ght reaſo de f Ned mo fer: 
d to ** thought to be WII iy thai but" Whether Und pro- 
But 8 an e gatural ſterility of the ſoil, or the barbarity of cds, 
ſtern A who know i not how to cultivate” it; fs not yet diſcovered. 

One thing we are aſſüred of by all Who have ever Vite this country, 
b that 1 its coalt is ſurrounded by very dangerous | fhoals and rocks, fo that it 
heſe is by no means 85 7 effect : fandidg u it. ""A'Thoat called Houtman's 
— _ Abrolhos, or from Frederick Houtman, commander of a fleet of 
me. Dutch Inqiamen Ia "1618, lies on the weſtern coaſt, on which commodore 
= Pelſart, a Dutch navigator, was wrecked" in 1629. Wher his "ſhip, the 
hich  Batayia, having on board 330 men, ruck on Kats ſhoal, there was no 
2 land in Ae, excepting oe mall yy y iſlands, and one confiderably 
"2 | 8 » about three 3 Atkant. Al cheſe were explored in feareh of 
tide, freſh water, and none being found they were obliged to fail in their fciff | 


to . continent, vwbich they foon. er dilcovered. But on their 
proach, they found b der ue D. excellively rocky, that it on neo 
0 land. Continuing e bed fi- b two days found 
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themſelves in 27 anc ſouth latitude ; but ſtill the ſhore was ſo ex. 
tremely ſteep, that there was no poſſibility of approaching it. It preſent- 
ed the fame appearance as far north as 24 degrees ; but the men being 
now reſolved to get on ſhore at any rate, fix of them who were expert ſwim. 
mers threw themſelves into the ſea, and with much ado got to land. 
Here they employed themſelves in ſearching for freſh water, but finding 
none, they were obliged to ſwim back again to their ſkiff. Next day they 
diſcovered a cape, from the extreme points of which ran a ridge of rocks 
for about a mile into the ſea, with another behind it; but ſtill no paſſage 
was found to the continent. Another opening appeared about noon the 
ſame day, into which they ventured, though the paſſage was extremely dan. 
gerous, even for a (kiff, having only two feet water, with a ed ſtony bot- 
tom. Here, however, they effected a landing, but though they made the 
molt diligent ſearch for freſh water, they could find neither rivulets, ſprings, 
nor even water that could be drank by digging of wells. The ſhoal on 
which commodore Pelſart was wrecked, is placed by Dampier. in 27 degrees 
fouth latitude. l | * "+ 

This navigator explored the coaſt of New Holland in 1688 and 1699. In 
the laſt of theſe voyages he fell in with the land in 26 deg. ſouth latitude 
but could uot land on account of the iteepneſs of the ſhore. In 22 deg. 
22 min. he found another ſhoal, which was the firſt he had met with fince 
leaving the Abrolhos in 27 deg. In 20 deg, 2t. min. he fell in with ſome 
rocky Iſlands, which, from the nature of the tides, he ſuppoſed to extend in 
a range as far ſouth' as Shark's Bay, in 25 deg. and nine or ten leagues in 
breadth from ealt to welt. In 18 deg. 21 min. he effected a landing, but 
the ſhore here, as in all other places viſited by this navigator, was — * 
rocky at low water, ſo that it is then impoſſible to land. At high water, 
however, the tides riſe ſo high, that boats may get over the rocks to a 
ſandy beach, which runs all along the coaſt. 

The ſouthern part of this iſland, vifited by captain Taſman in 1642, 
was found leſs difficult of acceſs. He purſued the coaſt as far ſouth as 
degrees, where it begins to run to the eaſtward ; and from his time 
country appears not to have been viſited by any Europeans, till the year 
1770, when captain. Furneaux of the Adventure, reached the point we 
ſpeak of, lying in 43 deg. 17 min. ſouth, 145 deg. $6 min. and by account 
243 dey. 1G min. eaſt tram Greenwich. Several iſlands appeared to the 
north-weſt, one of which was named by Captain Cook, Eddyſtone, from 
its reſemblance to the light houſe of that name ; and he obſerves that 
nature ſeems to have left theſe two rocks for the ſame purpoſe that the 
Eddy ſtone light houſe was built by man, viz. to give navigators warning of 
their danger ; for they are the conſpicuous ſummits of a ledge of rocks un- 
der water, on which the ſea in many places breaks very high. Their ſur- 
face is white with the dung of fea fowls, which makes them conſpicuous at 

a a conſiderable diſtance. 
This celebrated navigator Captain Cook, ſpent upwards of four months 
in ſurveying the eaſtern coaſt, the extent of which, as has already been men- 
tioned, is nearly 2000 miles. The bay in which he anchored, from the 
great quantity of herbs found on ſhore, was called Botany Bar, and is 
the place for which the convicts were originally deſtined ; though now they 
are ſettled in another part of the Iſland, about fifteen miles to the north- 
ward, named by captain Cook, Port Jackſon, the principal ſettlement being” 
called SYDneEy Cove. | 
This was not viſited or explored by Captain Cook ; it was ſeen at the 
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diftance of between two and three miles from the coaſt; but had fortune 
conducted him into the harbour, he would have found it much more 
worthy of his attention as a ſeaman than Botany Bay, where he paſſed a 
week. From an entrance not more than two miles broad, Port Jackſon 

ually extends into a noble and capacious baſon, having ſoundiugs ſuffi- 
cient for the largeſt veſſels, and ſpace to accommodate in perfect ſecurity 
any number that could be aſſembled. It runs chiefly in a weftera direc- 
tion about 143 miles into the country, and contains no leſs than roo (mall 
coves formed by narrow necks of land, whoſe projections afford ſhelter from 
the winds. - | 

Sypwety Covs lies on the fouth fide of the harbour, between five aud fix 
miles from the entrance. The neck of land that forms this cove is moltly 
covered with wood, yet ſo rocky, that it is not caſy to comprehend how the 
trees could have found ſufficient nouriſhment, to bring them to ſo contider- 
able a magnitude. The foil in other parts of the coaſt, immediately about 
Port ] n, is of various qualities. This neck of land, which divides the 
ſoutk end of the harbour from the ſea, is chiefly fand. Between Sydney 
Cove and Botany Bay the firſt ſpace is occupied by a wood, in ſome parts 
a mile and a half, in others three miles broad. Beyond that is a kind of 
heath, poor, ſandy, and full of ſwamps ; but, as far as the eye can reach 
to the weſtward, the country is one continued wood. 

The name of Cumberland county was given by the government to this 
of the territory. It is above 50 miles in length, aud 30 broad. 

e boundaries fixed for Cumberland county were, on the weſt, Car- 
marthen and Lanſdown Hills; on the north, the northern parts of Bro- 
ken Bay; and to the ſouthward, the ſouthern parts of Botany Bay. Thus 
including completely theſe three principal bays, and leaving the chief place of 
ſettlement at Sydney Cove, nearly in the centre. 

At the very firſt landing of Governor Philip oa the ſhore of Botany Bay, 
an interview took place with the natives. They were all armed, but on tecing 
the governor approach with figns of friendſhip, alone and unarmed, they 
readily returned his confidence by laying down their arms. * 

They were perfectly devoid of cloathing, yet ſeemed fond of ornaments, - 
putting the beads and red baize that were given them on their heads or necks, 
and appearing pleaſed to wear them. 

The different coves of Port Jackſon were examined with all expedi- 
tion,- and the preference was given to one which had the fineſt ſpring of 
water; and in which fhigs can anchor ſo cloſe to the ihore, that at a very 
ſmall expence quays may be conſtructed, at which the largeſt veſſels may 
unload. 

After they had all landed at Sydney Cove, a plan was laid down for 
building a town, according to which were traced out the principal ttreets, 
the governor's houſe, main-guard, hoſpital, church, ftore-houſes, and 
barracks. In ſome of this ſpace, temporary barracks are erected, but 
no permanent building will be allowed, except in conformity to the plan laid 
down. Should the town be farther extended in future, the form of other 
ſtreets are alſo marked out, in ſuch a manner as to enſure a free circulation 
2 - The principal ſtreets, according to this defign, will be 200 feet 


The climate at Sydney Cove is confidered, on the whole, as equal to 
the fineſt in Europe. The rains are never of long duration, and there 
3 The ſoil, though in eneral light, and rather ſandy 
in this part, is » god is aliteldy 6 fond bs ves the fro-6an All the 
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plants and fruit trees brought from Braſil and the Cape, which were not 
damaged in the paſſage, thrive exceedingly ; and vegetables have now be- 
come plentiful, both the European forts, and ſuch as are peculiar to New 
South Wales. | 

The natives of New Holland, in general, ſeem to have no great averſion 
to the new ſettlers : the only acts of hoſtility they ever committed were on 
account of their occupying the fiſhiug- grounds, which the New Hollanders 
juſtly ſuppoſed to belong to themſelves. They appear, however, to be in too 
ſavage a ſtate to be capable as yet of deriving any inſtruction from their new 
neighbours. They are fo ignorant of agriculture, that it ſeems, molt probable, 
they do not even know the uſe of corn, and, therefore, perhaps more from 
ignorance than malice, ſet fire to that which the coloniſts had raiſed for their 
own uſe. To avoid ſuch difagreeable incidents, a new ſettlement was begun 
on a ſmall uninhabited iſland, named Nor fall [fland, lying in ſouth latitude 
29, and eaſt long. 1689. fo“ at the diſtance 1 200 miles from New Holland. 
The party ſent out to form this ſettlement conſiſted only of 26 perſons, who 


took poſſeſſion on the 14th of February, 1788. This ſettlement was found 


ſo eligible, that, in October 1788, another party was ſent thither, ſo that the 
new colony, at the time the laſt advices were received, confiſted of 44 men and 
16 women; who being ſupplied with 18 months proviſions, will probably be 
able to cultivate the foil in fuch a manner, as to enable them to form a gran- 
ary, which will put thoſe who are ſettled on New Holland, entirely out of 
danger from their barbarous neighbours. 

For a more particular account of this new ſettlement, we refer our rea- 
ders to the Voyage of Governor Phillip to Botany Bay, publiſhed by 
Stockdale. 


NEW GUINEA. 


ILL the late diſcoveries, was thought to be the north coaſt of an ex- 

teufive continent, and to be joined to New Holland; but captain Cook 
diſcovered a {trait between them, which runs north-eaſt, through which he 
failed. Thus it was found to be a long narrow iſland, extending north-eaſt, 
from the ſecond d-gree of fouth latitude to the twelfth, and from one hund- 
red and thirty-one to one hundred and fifty degrees eaſt longitude ; but in 
one part it does not appear to be above fifty miles broad. The country con- 
ſiſts of a mixture of very high hills and vallies, interſperſed with groves of 
cocoa-nut trees, plantains, breadfruit, and moſt of the trees, ſhrubs, and plants, 
that are found in the other South-ſea iſlands. It affords from the ſea a variety 
of delightful proſpects. The inhabitants make nearly the fame appearance as 

the New Hollanders on the other fide the ſtraits. 

| To the north of New Guinea is Nzw Brrrars, which is fituated in 
the 4th degree of ſouth latitude, and 152 deg. 19 min. eaſt longitude 
from Greenwich. It was ſuppoſed to be part of an imaginary continent till 
capt. Dampier found it to be an iſland, and failed through a trait which 
divides it from New Guinea. Capt. Carteret, in his voyage round the world, 
in 1767, found it was of much leſs extent than it was till then imagined to 
be, by failing through another ſtraight to the north, which ſeparates it from 


a long iſland, to which he gave the name of New Ireland. There are many . 


high hills in New Britain, and it abounds with large and ſtately trees. To 
the eaſtward of New Britain, and in both the above ſtraits, are any iſlands, 
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moſt of which are ſaid to be extremely fertile, and to abound with plantains 
and cocoa- nut trees. | 

New Ixtiaxd extends in length, from the north-eaſt to the ſouth eaſt, 
about two hundred and ſeventy miles, but is in general very narrow. It 
abounds with a variety of trees and plants, and with many pigeons, parrots, 
rooks, and other birds. The inhabitants are black aud woolly headed like 
the Negroes of Guinea, but have not their flat noſes and thick lips. North 
weſtward of New Ireland a clutter of iſlands was ſeen by capt. Carteret, lying 
very near each other, and ſuppoſed to conlilt of twenty or thirty in number. 
One of theſe, which is of very conſiderable extent, was unmed NEW Han- 


ovEk ; but the rclt of the cluſter received the name of the Apmiratty 


IsLANDS. a 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


ESIDES the voyages of diſcovery already mentioned, another voy- 
age was performed by capt. Cook and capt. Clerke, in the Reto- 
lution and Diſcovery, during the years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779, in 
ſearch of a north-welt paſſage between the continents of Alia and America. 
After they had arrived at the Cape of Good Hope they proceeded from 
theuce to New Holland. In their courſe they diſcovered two iſlands, which 
capt. Cook called Prince Edward's Ifles. The largeſt about 15 leagues in 
circuit, is in latitude 46, 53 ſouth, langitude 37, 46; the other about 9 
leagues in circuit, lat. 46, 40, and long. 38, 8, E. both barren and al- 
molt covered with ſnow. From New Holland to New Zealand, and af- 
terwards they viſited the Friendly and the Society Ifles. In January, 1777, 
they arrived at the Sandwich Iſles, which are twelve in number, and are 
ſituated between 22 deg. 15 min. and 18 deg. 53 min. N. latitude. The air 
of theſe iſlands is in general ſalubrious, and many of the vegetable productions 
are the ſame with thoſe of the Society and Friendly Ifles. The inhabitants 
are of a middle fize, ſtout, and well made, and their complexions in general 
a brown olive. On the 7th of February, being nearly in lat. 44. deg. 33 
min. north, and long. 235 deg. 36 min. caſt, they ſaw part of the American 
continent, bearing north caſt. I hey afterwards diſcovered King George's 
Sound, which is fituated on the north-wett coaſt of America, and is exten- 
live : that part of it where the ſhips under the command of capt. Cook anchor- 
ed, is in lat. 49 deg. 36 min. north, and long. 233 deg. 28 min. ealt. The 
whole ſound is ſurrounded by high land, which in ſome places appears very 
broken and rugged, and is in general covered with wood to the very top. 
They found the inhabitants here rather below the middle ſize, and their com- 
plexions approaching to a copper colour. Ou the 12th of May, they diſ- 
covered Sandwich Sound, in lat. 59 deg. 54- nun. north. The harbour in 
which the ſhips anchored, appeared to be almoſt ſurrounded with high land; 
which wag covered with ſnow ; and here they were vilited by ſome of the 
Americans in their canoes. They afterwards proceeded to the iſland of 
Unalaſchka, and after their departure from thence, {till continued to trace the 
American coaſt, till they diſcovered the ſtrait which ſeparates it from the 
continent of Afia, Here both the hemiſpheres preſented to the view, a nak- 
ed and flat country, without any dgfence, and the ſea between them not 
very deep. They paſſ ed the ftrait, and arrived on the 20th of Auguſt 1778, 
in lat, 70 deg. 54 win. long. 194 deg. 55 min. where they found themſelves 


_ almoſt ſurrounded with ice, and the farther they proceeded to the * 
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the cloſer the ice became compacted. They continued labouring among the 
ice till the 25th, wt . a ſtorm came on, which made it dangerous for them 
to proceed; and a conſultation was therefore held on board the Reſolution, 
as ſoon as the violence of the gale abated, when it was reſolved, that as this 
paſſage was 13 for any uſeful purpoſe of navigation, which was the 
yu object of the voyage, it ſhould be proſecuted no er; and eſpecial- 
y on account of the condition the ſhips were in, the approach of winter, and 
their great diſtance from any known place of refreſhment. The voyage; in- 
deed, afforded ſufficient evidence, that no practicable paſfage exiſts between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans towards the North; and this voyage alſo 
aſcertained the weſtern boundarids of the great continent of America. On 
their return it unfortunately happened, that the. celebrated and able naviga- 
tor, captain Cook, was killed in an affray with the natives, on the iſland of 
O' why hee, one of the Sandwich iſles, on the 14th of February, 177; not 
ſo much by his own raſhneſs, as through the inadrertence and neglect of ſome 
of his own ple; his death was univerſally regretted, not only in Great Bri. 
tain, but alſo in other parts of Europe, by thoſe to whom his merits and pub- 


lic ſervices were known. In his laſt voyage he had explored the coalt of 


America, from 42 deg. 27 min. to 70 deg. 40 min. 57 fec. north. After the 
death of captain Cook, the command devolved on captain Clerke, who died 
at ſea on his return to the ſouthward on tie 22d day of Auguſt 1779. The 
two ſhips returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 5th of 
October 1780, anchored at the, Nore. 

We cannot conclude this article without inſerting the following extract, to 
perpetuate the memory and ſervices of ſo excellent a navigator. 

Perhaps no ſcience ever received greater additions from the labours of a 
ſingle man than geography has done from thoſe of captain Cook. In his 
firſt voyage to the South Seas, he diſcovered the Society Iſlands; deter- 
mined the inſularity of New Zealand; diſcovered the ſtraits which ſeparate 
the two iflands, and are called after his name; and made a complete ſurvey 
of both. He afterwards explored the eaitern coaſt of New Holland, nither- 
to unknown ; an extent of twenty-ſeven degrees of latitude, or upwards of 
two thouſand .niles. | 

In his ſecond expedition, he reſolved the great pfoblem of a ſouthern con- 
tinent having traverſed that hemiſphere between the latitude of 40® and 700, 
in ſuch a manner as not to leave a poſſibility of its exiſtence, unleſs near the 

le, and out of the reach of navigation. During this voyage he diſcovered 
* Caledonia, the largeſt iſland in the Southern Pacific Ocean, except New 
Zealand; the iſland of Georgia; and an unknown coaſt, which he named 
Sandwich Land, the Thule — the Southern hemiſpheres, and having twice 
viſited the tropical ſeas, he ſettled the fituations of the old, aud made ſeveral 
new diſcoveries. | 

But the lat voyage is diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt, by the extent and 
importance of its diſcoveries, Beſides ſeveral ſmaller iſlands in the Southern 
Pacific, he diſcovered, to the North of the Equinoctial Line; the group 
called the Sandwich Iſlands, which, from their fituation and productions, bid 
fairer for becoming an object of conſequence in the ſyſtem of European na- 
vigation, than any other diſcovery in the South Sea. He afterward explor- 
ed what had hitherto remained unknown of the Weſtern coaſt of America, 
from the latitude of 43* to 70 North, contazaing an extent of three thouſ- 
and and five hundred miles; aſcertaSed the proximity of the two great 
continents of Afia and America; paſſed the ſtraits between them, and ſur- 
yeyed the coalt on each fide, to ſuch a height of northern latitude, as to 
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demonſtrate the impracticability of a paſſage, in that hemiſphere, from the 
Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, either by an Eaſtern or a Weſtern courſe. 
In ſhort, if we except the Sea of Amur, and the Japaneſe Archipelago, 
which ſtill remain imperfectly known to Europeans, he has completed the 
hydrography of the habitable globe. : 


As a navigator, his ſervices were not perhaps leſs ſplendid, certainly not 
leſs important and menitorious. The method which he diſcovered, and ſo 
ſucceſsfully purſued, of preſerving the health of ſeamen, forms a new æra in 
navigation, and will tranſmit his name to future ages, amongſt the friends 
and benefactors of mankind. 

Thoſe who are converſant in naval hiſtory, need not be told at how dear a 
rate the advantages which have been ſought, _ the medium of lon 
voyages at fea, have always been purchaſed. That dreadful diſorder which 
is peculiar to their ſervice, and whoſe ravages have marked the tracks of diſ- 
coverers with circumſtances almoſt too ſhocking to relate, muſt, without ex- 
erciſing an unwarrantable tyranny over the lives of our ſeamen, have proved 
an inſuperable obſtacle to the proſecution of ſuch enterprizes. It was re- 
ſerved for Captain Cook to-ſhew the world, by repeated trials, that voyages 
might be protracted to the uauſual length of three, or even four years, in un- 
known ions, and under every change and rigour of the climate, not onl 
without affecting the health, but even without diminiſhing the probability 
of life, in the ſmalleſt degree. 


CE CO CCO———Y 


TERRA INCOGNITA, or UNKNOWN CouNTRIES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the amazing diſcoveries of navigators, and 

the progreſs made in geography, fince the firſt voyage of Columbus, 
anno 1492, there ſtill remain ſome countries, either abſolutely unknown, or 
very ſuperficially ſurveyed. 


INAFRICA 


F this quarter of the globe the moderns are acquainted with the ſca- 

coaſts only, and theſe very imperfectly; the internal parts being lit- 

tle known to us, nor have we any ſatisfactory accounts of their inhabitants, 

their uctions, or their trade. It is well known, however, that the rivers 

of Africa bring down large quantities of gold, and it is equally certaiu that 

the ancients drew prodigious riches from a country bleſſed with a variety of 
climates, ſome of them the fineſt in the world. 


IN AMERICA 


N North America, towards the pole, are Labrador, or New Britaia, New 
North and South Wales, New Denmark, &c. very little known. The 
mhabitants, like thoſe of Nova Zembla, Greenland, Groenland, and the 
northern parts of Siberia, are few, and ſavage ; luw in ſtature, and of an 


ugly appearance. They live upon the Fw fleſh of whales, bears, oxen, &c. 
and go muffled up in ſkins, the hairy ſides next heir bodics. In theſe in- 
hoſpitable regions, their nights (as may be ſeen in the table of climates in the 

in- 
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introduction) are from one to ſix months, and the earth bound up in impene- 
trable ſnow ; ſo that the miſerable inhabitants live under ground part of the 
= Again, when the ſun makes his appearance, they have a day of equal 
gth. 1 | 8 
All that vaſt tract on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements, from Canada and 
the lakes to the Pacific Ocean, which waſhes America on the weſt, is per- 
fectly unknown to us, no European having ever travelled thither. From the 
climate and fituation of the country, it is ſuppoſed to be fruitful ; it is in- 
habited by innumerable tribes of Indians, many of whom uſed to refort to 
the great fair of Montreal, even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, when that 
city was in the hands of the French. | "= 
In South America, the country of Gaiana, extendiag from the equator to 
the eight degree of north latitude, and bounded by the river Oronoque on the 
north, and the Amazones on the ſouth, is unknown, except a ſlip along the 
coaſt, where the French at Cayenne, and the Dutch at Surinam, have made 
{ome ſettlements ; which, from the unhealthfulneſs of the climate, almoſt un- 
der the equator, and other cauſes, can hardly be extended any conſiderable 
way back. | —_ 
The country of Amazonia, ſo called from the great river of that name, has 
never been thoroughly diſcovered, though it is ſituated between the European 
colonies of Peru and Braſil, and every where navigable by means of that yr 
river and its branches. Some attempts have been made by the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe ; but being always attended with vaſt difficulties, ſo that few of 
the adventurers ever returned back, and no gold being found in the country 
as they expected, no European nation has hitherto made any ſettlement there, 
Patagonia, at the ſouthern extremity of America, is ſometimes deſcribed as 
you of Chili: but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other European nation, 
ve any colonies here, it is almoſt unknown, and is generally repreſented as a 
barren, inhoſpitable country. And here in 524 degrees fouth lat. we fall in 
with the Straits Magellan, having Patagqpia on the north, and the iſlands 
of Tecra del Fuego on the fouth. Theſe Straits extend from eaſt to welt 
110 leagues, but the breadth in ſome places falls ſhort of one. They 
were firit diſcovered by Magellan, or Magelhaens, a Portugueſe, in the 
ſervice of Spain, who ſailed through them in the year 1520, and thereby 
diſcovered a paſſage from the Atlantic to the Pacific or Southern Ocean, 
He has been fince conſidered as the firſt navigator that failed round the 
world, but having loſt his life in a ſkirmiſh with ſome Indians before thy, 
ſhips returned to Europe, the honour of being the firit circumna; 
vigator has been diſputed in favour of the brave Sir Francis Drake, 
—_ in 1574 paſſed the ſame ftrait in his way to India, from which he return- 
ed to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. In 1616, La Maire, a Dutchman, 
keeping to the ſouthward of theſe ftraits, difcovered in lat. 54% another pal. 
ſage, fince known by the name of the Straits La Maire, and this paſſage, 
. which has been generally preferred by ſucceeding navigators, is called doub- 
ling Cape Horn. The author of Anſon's voyage, however, from fatal ex- 
perience, adviſes mariners to keep clear of theſe (traits and iflands, b runnin 
down to 61 or 62 deg. ſouth lat. before they attempt to ſet their face we 
ward, towards the South Seas ; but the extreme long night, and the. inte 
cold in thoſe latitudes, render that paſſage 8 only in the months d 
anuary and Febru which is the middle of ſummer. eng 
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I-40 W. 
22-8 E. 
North, America 17-10 N. 101-20 ,. 


i Italy and Tur. Europe terranean Sea, 
Gulf of Venice 12 | 
Sumatra, ſt India, A fia 5:22 N. 95.29 E. 
Adventure Iſle Pacific 


17-05 S. 144-12 W. 


4318N 3.33 E. 
44i2N. 0.40 E. 


19 56 N. 6.41 W. 


26-44 N. 76-49 E. 
55-30 N. 
42-00 N, 
43-31 1 
43:55 N. 
35-45 N. 37 25 E. 
36-35 N. 
31 II N. 30-21 E. 


| rbary, Africa 36-49 N. 2-17 E. 

Albany, New York, North America 42 48 N. 73-30 W. 

Amboyna, Amboyna Iſle Eaſt India, A fia 425 8. 127-25 E. 

Ambrym Iſſe, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16.09 8. 168-17 E. 

Amiens, Ifle of France, France, Europe 49-53 N. 2.22 E. 

Auesrzaban, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-22 N. 4-49 E. 

| , Pacific Ocean, A fia 21-09 8. 174-51 W. 

Ancona, March of An- Italy, Europe 43-37N. 13-35 E. 

cona, | 

Agra, Tercera Iſle, Atlantic ocean Europe 38.39 N. 2507 W. 

Antigua (St. Antigua Iſle Carib, ſen, N. Ame. 1704N. C2. o W. 
2 8 town ) ] 


36-30 N. 6-40 E. 
$1-13 N. — E. 
Mediterranean Sea. 
16-46 8. 168-32 E. 
64-34N. 3859 E. 
256 N. 1425 W. 
46-00 N. 51.00 E. 
0 35-05 N. 23-57 E. 
2935 8. 43-13 E. 
| 15-088, 168-22 K. 
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rien, 


Ava, Ava, Eaſt India, Aſia — . 95-30 K. 
Avignon, Provence, France, Europe 43-57 N. 04:53 E. 
Agdad, Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, Aſia 33-20 43-51 E. 
Baltic ſea, between Ger. and Swed. Europe Atlantie Ocean. 
Balaſore, Orixa, Eaſt. India, Aſia 21-20 N. 86-05 E. 
Bay of Biſcay, Coaſt of France, Europe Atlantic Ocean, 
Bay of Bengal Coaſt of India, Aſia Indian Ocean. 
Baldivia, Chili, South America 39-35 S. 81-10 W, 
Balbec, Syria, 2 Aſia 33-30 N. 37/00 KR. 
Barcdona, Catalonia, ain, Europe 41-26 N. 02-18 E. 
Barbuda Iſle, == tlantic ocean, N. Ame- 17-49 N. 61-55 W. 
rica 
Baſil, Bafil, Switzerland, Europe 47-35 N. 07-34 E. 
By flora, Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, A ſia 30-45 47-00 E. 
Paſtia, Corſica, Italy, Europe 42-20 N. 09-40 E. 
Bath, Somerſetſhire, England Europe 51-22 N. 02-16 W. 
Belfaſt, Ulter, Ireland, Europe 5430 N. 06-30 W. 
Bender, Baſſarabia, Turkey, Europe 46-40 N. 29-00 E. 
Bayeux, Normandy, France, Europe 49-16 N. 00-47 E. 
Bra tim, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe 52-32 N. 13-31 E. 
Bermudas, Bermuda Iſles, Atlantie ocean, N. Ame- 32-25 N. 63-23 W. 
rica 
Born, Bern, Switzerland, Europe 47-00 N. 07-0 E. 
Berwick, Berwickſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-48 N. ot 45 W. 
Belgrade, Zervia, Turkey, Eurepe 45-00 N. 21-26 E. 
Bencoolen, Sumatra, Eaſt India, Aſia 03-49 8. 102-05 E. 
Batavia, Java, Eaſt India, Aſia ©6-10 S. 106-56 E. 
Baſſe Terre, Guadaloupe, Carib. fea, N. Ame- 15-59 N. 61-54 W. 
R rica 
Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, Europe 44-50 N. 
Bayonne, Gaſcony, France Europe 43-29 N. ot-25 W 
Borroughſton- Linlithgowfh. Scotland Europe 55-48 N. 03-44 W. 
neſs, | 
Boſton, Lincolnſhire, E Europe 53-10 N. 6o-25 E. 
Bos rox, New England North America 42-25 N. 70-32 W. 
Balabola, Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Afia 16-32 8. 151-47 W. 
Bologne, Picardy, France, Europe 50-43 N. 1-31 E. 
Bologna, Bologneſe, Italy, Euro 44-29 N. 11-26 K. 
Bolſcheriſkcoi, Siberia, Ruſka, Aſia 52-54 N. 156-42 K. 
Bombay, Bombay Ifle, Eaft India, Aſia 18-56 N. 72-43 E. 
> + ER Barbadoes, Atlantic ocean, N. Ame- 13-05 N. 58-03 W. 
rica 
Bilboa, Biſcay, Spain, Europe 43-26 N. 03-18 W. 
Birmingham, Warwickſhire, England, Europe 52-30 N. o1-50 W. 
Bokharia, Ufſbec Tartary,, Afia 39-15 N. 67-00 E. 
Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 51-40 N. 04-40 B. 
Breſt, Bretany, France, Europe 48-22 N. 04-25 W. 
Bremen, Lower Saxony, Germany, Europe 53-25 N. 08-20 E. 
Briſtol, Somerſctſhire, England, Europe 51-33 N. 02-40 W. 
BazsLaw, Silefia, Bohemia, Europe 51-03 N. 17-13 E. 
Bruſſels, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 50-51 = 04-26 E. 
Buenos Ayres, La Plata, Brasil, 8. Ame- 34-35 8. 5826 W. 
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30 R. Bukaraſt, Walachia, Turkey, Europe 44-26 N. 26-13 E. 
$3 E. Britiſh fea, between Brit. & Germ. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
31 E. Black, or Eux- Turkey in Europe aud Aſia 
a0. ine ſea, 
©; E. Bruges, Flanders, Netherlands, urope 51-16 N. 03-05 E. 
an. Brunſwick, Low Saxony, Germany, Europe 52-30 N. 10.30 E. 
an. Buda, Lower Hungary, Europe 47-40 N. 19-20 E. 
10 W. Burlington, lerſey, North, America 40-c8 N. 75-00 . 
oe E. Bourbon Ifle, South Indian Ocean, Africa 20-51 8. 55-25 K. 
18 E. Abello Terra Firma, South America 10 03 N. 67-27 E. 
5s W. (Port) =>.” 55 
Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-31 N. 9g-06 . 
34 E. Caen, Normandy, France, Europe 49-11 N. 0-16 IW. 
oo E. Cahors, Guienne, France, . Europe 44-26 N. 1-31 E. 
40 E. Cagliari Sardinia, Italy. Europe 39-25 N. 9 38 E. 
16 W. Cacn ao, "Tonquin, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-30 N. 10:-00 E. 
30 W. Cairo, Lower Egypt, Africa 3002 N. 31-23 E. 
oo E. Calais, Picardy, France, Europe 50-57 N. 1-55 E. 
47 E. Callao, Peru, South America 12-01 N. 76-33 V. 
31 E. Calcutta, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 22-34 N. 88-34 E. . 
23 W. Calmar, Smalan Sweden, Europe 56-40 N. 16 20 E. 
Cambray, Cambreſis, Netherlands, Europe 50-40 N. 3-18 E. 
20 E. Cambletown, Argyleſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-39 N. $5-40 V. 
45 1 Cambridge, Cambridge- England, Europe 52-12 iN, 0-09 E. 
20 ſhire | 
— Cambridge. New England, N. Ame-42-25 N. 71-05 V. 
5 rica 
54 W. Canary, N. E. Canary iſles, Atlantic ocean, Africa 28-13 N. 15-33 W. 
Point, x 
-29 W. Candia, Candia iſlaud, Mediter. Seca, Europe 35-18 N. 25-23 E. 
25 W. Canſo Port, Nova Scotia, North America 45-20 N. 60-50 W. 
AW. Cambodia, Cambodia, Eaſt India, Aſia 13-30 N. 05-00 E. 
Canterbury, Kent, England, Europe 51-16 N. 1-15 E. 
-25 E. Canton, Canton, China, Aſia 23-07 N. 113-07 E. 
-32 W. Carleſcroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe 56-20 N. 15-31 E. 
47 * Carthage Tunis, - Barbary, Africa 436-30 N. 09-00 E. 
31 Ruins, 
-26 E. Carthagena, Terra Firma, South America 10-36 N. 7;-21 E. 
42 K- Carthagena, Murcia Spain, Europe 3737 N. 1-0 j W. 
43 E. Carliſle, Cumberland, England, Europe“ 5-47 N. 2-35 V. 
03 W. I Cardigan, Cardiganſhire, Wales, Europe 52-10 M. 4-38 . 
Candy, Ceylon, Indian Ocean, Aſia 7-54 N. 79-60 E. 
-18W. I Caſpian Sca, Ruſſia, Fartary, Aſia | 
-50W.  Cafan, Caſan, Siberia, Ala 55.43 N. 49-13 E. 
-co E. Caſſel, Heſſe Caſſal, Germany, Europe gi-ig \. 9-34 E. 
40 FE. Caſtres, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-37 N. 2-19 E. 
25 W. St. Catherine Atlantic, Ocean, South A-' 
-20 E. Iſle, merica 27-35 8. 49-12 V. 
-4o W. Cavan, Cavan, Ireland, Europe 54-51 N. 7-18 W. 
2 Cayenne, Cayenne Iſle, South America 456 N. 52-10 M. 


— W. Cette, Languedoc, _ „ 43-23 N. 3-47 K. 
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Challon, Burgundy, France, Europe . N. 456 E. 
Chandernagore Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 22-51 N. 88-34 E. 
Charlton, Ille Hudſon's Bay, North A-52-03 N. 59-06 W. 
Chartres, Orleannois, France, Europe 48-26 N. 1-44 E. 
Cherbou Normandy, France, Europe 49-38 N. 1.33 W. 
Chriſtmas Terra del Fu South, America 55-21 N. 69-37 w. 
Sound, ego, 7 | 
S:. Chriſto- Caribbean Sea, N. Ame-17-15 N. 62-38W, 
« pher s Ine, rica, \ 
Civita Vecchia Patro Di 8. Italy, Europe 42-05 N. 11-51 E. 
, Petro, 
Clerke's Iſles, Atlantic + Ocean, South A- 55-05 8. 347 W. 
L 2 5 — merica, | 
Clermont, Auvergne France, Europe - 45:46 N. 3-10 E. 
Colmar, Alſace, France, Europe 48-04 N. 7-27 E. 
, Cologne,  Ele&t. of Co-Germany, Europe 50. 5 5 N. 7.10 E. 
Cope Clear, Iriſh fea, Ireland, Europe 51-18 N. 11-10 W. 
—— Comorin. On this fide the Eaſt India, Aſia 7-56 N. 78-10 E. 
Ganges, | 1 
' — Finiſterre, Galicia, : Spain, Europe 4251 N. ui W. 
St. Vincent, Algarve, Portugal, Europe 37-02 N. «57 W. 
—of Good "Hottentots, Caffraria, Africa 34 29 8. 18.28 E. 
Hope, ; I. 
Florida, Eaſt Florida, North, America 24-57 N. $80-20W. 
— Verd, Negroland, Africa 14-45 N. 17-38W. 
—Horn, Terra del Fu South America 55-58 8. * 
o ego Iſland. 
Cattegate, between Sed. & Den. Europe Atlantic Ocean. | 
Centa, Fez, | Morocco, Africa 35-64 N. 6. 30 W. 
Cheſter, Cheſhire, England, Europe 53-15 N. oog W. 
CHinLE s-South CarolinaNorth + America 32-45 N. 79-12W: 
row, 
Cor EME, Zealand iſle, Denmark, Europe 55-40 N. 12-40 E. 
CongranTi- Romania, Turkey, Europe 41.01 N. 28-38 E. 
NOPLE, ' 
Cork,” © Munſter, Ireland. Europe 51-53 N. $-23W. 
Coventry, ' Warwickſhire, England, Europe 52-25 N. 1-25W. 
Conſtance, Suabia, * Germany, Europe 47-37 N. 9-12 E. 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey, Europe 37-30 N. 230 E. 
Towes, Iſle of Wight, 9 Europe 50-46 N. 1-14 W. 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland Europe 50-1 N. 19-55 E. 
Cremſmunſter, _ — ofGermany, Europe 48 03 N. 14 12 E. 
uſtria 
Curaſſou, Curaſſou iſle, Weſt India, America 11.56 N. 68-20W. 
Cuſco, * Peru, South America 12-25 8. 7o-coW. 
Cummin, Iſle, No 31.40 N. 121-9 E. 
Amaſcus Syria, Turkey, Afa 33 15 N 1723 K. 
' DantzicPolith Pruſſia, 2 Europe 5422 N. 38 E. 
ndia, _ Afia N. 89-20 E. 
29.00 N. 785 E. 


We erneute eee eee eee tm 


between 


Countries, Quarter. 


Holland, Netherlands, Europe 
Dagiltan, Perſia, A ſia 
Gaſcony, France, Europe 
Normandy, France, Europe 
Burgundy, France, Europe 
Suabia, Germany. Europe 
Bretagne, Erance. Europe 
Wind. Iflands, Weſt India, America 
Kent, England, Europe 
Orleannois, France, Europe 
Derby ſhire, England, Europe 
Uilter, Ireland, Europe 
Guxerat, Eaſt India, Aſia 
Saxony, Germany, Europe 
Forfar, Scotland, Europe 
Leinſter, Ireland, E urope 
Durham, England, Europe 
. Dumbartonſh. Scotland, Europe 
Kent, + ngland, Europe 
Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 
Haddington, Scotland, Europe 
Dumfriesſhire, Scotland, Europe 


Eng and Fran. Europe 
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| Lot. 
D. M. 
52-06 N. 


41-41N 


43-42 N. 


49-55 N. 

47-19 N. 
3 N. 
48-33 N. 
15-18 N. 
51-07 N. 
48-44 N. 
52 58 N. 
5452 N. 
21-37 N. 
51-00 N. 
56-26 N. 
53-21 N. 


54-48 N. 
55-44 N 
50-52 N. 
51-02 N. 
55-58 N. 
55-08 N. 


20-09 8. 


Epheſus, ' Natolia, Turkey, Alia 38-01 N. 27-30 E. 
Eaoowe Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 21-24 8. 174:25W. 
Eaſter Iſle, Pacific Ocean, America 27-06 8. 109-41 W. 
Edinburgh Edinburgſh. Scotland, Europe 55-57 N. 3-07 W. 
Eddyſtone, Eng. Channel, England, Europe 50-08 NM. 4-19 W. 
ebrun, Dauphins, France, Europe 44-34 N 6.34 E. 
_ Ille, Pacific Ocean, Aka 20-10 169-59 E. 
. Pruſſia, Poland. Europe 54-15 N. 20-00 E. 
— Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 3-23 N 9-10 E. 
— Pacific Ocean, A ſia 18-46 8. 169-23 E. 
Erzerum, Turcomania, Turkey, Afia 39-56 N. 42-05 E. 
Ethiopian Sea, Coaſt of Guinea, Africa Atlantic Ocean. 
Euſtatius, Carib. Sea, Weſt India, N Amer. 17-29 N. 63-05 W. 
Evereux, Normandy, France, Europe 49-01.N. 1-13 E. 
Exeter, Devonſhire, | ogland, Europe 50-44 N. 3 29 W. 
Almouth, Cornwall, F ngland, Europe 50-8 N. 4-57W. 
Falkirk, Stirling, Scutland, Europe 355-58 N. 3-48W. 
Fez, ez, Morocco, Africa 33 30 N. G6ooW. 
Ferrol, Galicia, Spain, Europe 43-30 M 8.4 W. 
Fayal Town, Azores, Atlan. Ocean, Europe 38-32 N. 28 36 W. 
Ferdinand Na- Braſil, South A 3-56 8. 32.43 W. 
ronka, merica 
Ferrara, Ferrareſe, fraly, Europe 44-54 N. 11-41 E. 
Ferro (Town) Canaries, Atlan. Ocean, Africa 27-47 = 17-40W., 
Florence, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 43-46 N. 11-07 E. 
Flores, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 39-34 N. 30-51 W. 
St. Flour, my France, Europe 45-01 N. 3-10 R 
* Ocean, 57˙33 E. 
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Long 


D. M. D. M. 
Francfort oa Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-55N. 8.40 E. 
the Main, 5 ' * 
— Frawenburg, Poliſh, Pruſſia, Europe $54-22N. 20 12 E. 


Fuego Iſle, Cape Verd, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 14-56N. 24-23 .. 
Funchal, Madeira, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 432-37N. 17-01W, 


Furncau Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-11 8. 143-01W, 
Fort St. David, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Aſia 12-05N. 80.55 E. 

AP, Dauphine, France, Europe 44:33N. 6.09 E. 

Genes, Savoy, Italy, Europe 44-25N. 8.40 E. 
Geneva, Geneva, Switzerland, Europe 46-12N. 60g E. 
St. Georg. Iſle, Azores, Atlant. Ocean Europe 38-39N. 27-55 W. 
Genoa, Genoa, Italy, Europe 4425N. 8.30 E. 
Gibraltar, Audaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-0 N. 5-17 W. 


St. George To. Bermudas, Atlant. Ocean, N. Amer. 32 45N. 63-30. 
St. Gerg. Fort, Coromandel, Eatt India, Afia 13 04N. $0-33E. 
Ghent, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51 ON. 3-48 E. 
Glaſgow, Lanerkſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-5iN. © 4-10W. 

Malabar, Eaſt India, Afia 15 iN. 73-50 E. 
Goat Iſle, Indian Ocean, Alia 13 55N. 120-07 E. 
Gomera Iſle, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-05N. 17-03W, 


Gravelines, Fr. Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 5c 5yN. 2-19E. 
Gryptutwald, Pomerania Germany, Europe $54-04N. 13-43 E. 


Good Hope, T. Hottentots, Caffres, Africa 33-55 8. 18-28 E. ; 
Gorer, Atlantic Ocean, Africa 14-40N. 17-20W. | 
Gottenburg, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 57-42N. 11-43 E. N 
Gottengen, Hanover, Germany, Europe 5 31 N. 958 E. 
Granville, Normandy, France, Europe 450% N. 1-32W, { 
Gratioſa, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 39-02N. 27-53W. i 
Gratz, Stiria, Germany, Europe 47-04N. 15-29 E. N 
N 

| 

Guadaloupe, Caribean Sea, N. Amer.15-59N.. 61-54W. 
Glouceſter, Gloucelterſh. England, Europe 51-05N. 2-16W, a 
Gombroom, Farſiſtan, Perſia, Aſia 27-40N. 74-20 E. 
Greenock, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-52N. 4-22W. | 
Ladrone Iſles, Eaſt India, Aſia 14-00N. 140-30 E. ] 


Guam, 

Gulf of BothniaCoaſt of Sweden, Europe Baltie Sea. 

of Finland, between Swed. & Ruſſia, Europe Baltic Sea. 

—of Venice, between Italy & Turk. Europe Mediterranean Sea. 


—of Ormus, between Perſia & Arab. Afia Indian Ocean. ö 
— of Perſia, between Perſia & Arab. Aſia Indian Ocean. ] 
— of California,between Cahf. & MexicoN. Amer. Pecific Ocean. ] 


—of St. Law, Coaſt of New Scotland, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. 
ef Mexico, Coaſt of Mexico, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean 
AGUE, Holland Netherlands, Europe $52-04N. 4-22 E. 
Hamburg Holſtein, Germany, Europe 53-34N. 9g-55E. 


Haſtings, Suſſex, England, Europe 50-52N. 0©-40E. 
Halifax, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 55-4 N. 1-52W. 
Hatirax, Nova Scotia, North America 54-40N. 63-15W. 
Hanover, Saxony, Germany, Europe 52-32 N. 9-35 E. 
Havannah, Cuba, Iſland, N. Amer.23-11N. 82-13 W. 


Havre de Grace Normandy, France, Europe 49-29 N. o- 10 E. 
La Heeſe, D. Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-55N. ' 4:50 * 
Helleſpont, Med. & Bl. Sca, Europe and Afia | J. 


; 


r, , ot 2 2 ls od a a 


a i a ao ad ll 
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St. Helena, South, 
W. Bothnia, Sweden, 


Ja. Town, 
Hernoſand, 
Hervey's Ifle, South 


Countries. Quarter. 
Atlant Ocean, Africa 


Europe 
Pacific Ocean, Afia 


Haerlem, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 
Hereford, Herefordſhire, England, Europe 
Hoai-Nghan, Kian-Nan, China, Alia 
LaHogueCapeNormandy, France, Euro 


Hood's Ile, South 


Hoogſtraten, Brabant, 


Howe's Iſle, South 
Huahine Iſle, South 


Hull, Yorkſhire, 
Hudſon's Bay,Coaſt of 
Akutſkoi, Siberia, 


St. Joſeph's, California, Mexico, 


Irraname Iſle, South 
Iflamabad, 
Ille of Pines, South 
IsrauAx, 
Judda, 

Juthria, Siam, 


, Alſace, 


Bengal, 


Irac A 
Arabia 


Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Netherlands, Europe 
Pacific Ocean, A ſia 
Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
England, F urope 
Labrador, 
Ruſſia, Aſia 


Pacific Ocean, Aſia 

Eaſt India, Aſia 
Pacific Ocean, Aſia 

„ Perſia, Aſia 
elix, Arabia. A fia 
Eaſt India, Aſia 


Europe 


Lat. Long. 
D. M. D. M. 
15-55 8. 5-44 W. 


62-38 N. 17-58 E. 
19-17 S. 158-43 W. 
g2-20 N. 410 K. 
52-06 N. 2-38 W. 


33-34 N. 118-54 E. 


49-44 N. 1-51 W. 
9-26 8. 138-47 W. 
51-24 N. 4-52 E. 


16-46 S. 154 or W. 
16-44 S. 151-01 W. 
3-45 N. o-12W, 


5 
N. Amer. N. Atlautic Ocean. 


62-01 N. 129-52 E. 


aneiro Rio, Braſil, S. Amer. 22-54 8. 42-38 W. 
Moldavia, Turkey, Europe 47-08 N. 27-34 E. 

Java Iſle, Eaft India, © Afia 6 49 8. 106-55 E. 

Japan Ile, Eaſt India, Aſia 36-20 N. 139-00 E. 

- Paleftine, Turkey, Alia 31-55 N. 35-25 F. 

Immer Ille, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-10 8. 169-51 E. 
Ingolſtadt, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 48-45 N. 11-27 E. 
St. John's Dp on, Leeward Iſles, N. Amer.17-04 N. 62-04 E. 
St. John's To. Newfoundland, North America 47-32 N. 52-21 W. 


N. Amer 23-03 N. 109-37 W. 


19 31 8. 170-26 E. 
22-20 N. 91-50 E. 
22-38 8. 167-43 E. 
32-25 N. 52-55 E. 


- 21-29 N. 49-27 E. 


14-18 N. 100-55 E. 


Invernefs, Inverneſsſhire, Scotland, Europe 57-33 N. 402 W. 
Ivica Ile, Mediterr. Sea, Italy, Europe 38 50 N. 1-40 E. 
Iſthmus of Suez joins Africa to Aſia. 
f Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, Europe. 
f Panama, joins North and South America. 
f Malacca, joins Malacca to Farther India, Aſia. l 
Iriſh Sea, between Great Britain and Ireland, Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
Indian Ocean, Coaſt of India, Aſia. 
_ Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia 57-10 N. 163-00 E. 
a 
Kedgere, Bengal Eaſt India, Aſia , 21-48 N. 88-55 E. 
Kelſo, Roxboroughſ. Scotland, Europe 55-38 N. ©2-12W. 
Kilmarnock, Airſhire, Scotland, Europe 55˙38 N. oo-zoW. 
Kinſale, Munſter, Ireland. Europe 51-32 N. o8-20W. 
Kincsron, Jamaica, Weſt India, America 18-15 N. 76.38 W. 
Kiow, Ukraine, Ruſſia, Europe 50-30 N. 31-12 E. 
Kola, Lapland, Ruſſia, Europe 68-Yz N. 33-13. KE. 
Koning Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 5443 N. 21-35 K. 
Ancaſter, Lancaſhire, England, Europe 54-05 N. 02-55 E. 
LevantſcaCoaft of Syria, Aſia Mediterranean les. 
Laguna, Teneriffe, Canaries, A. Ocean 28-28 N. 16-13W. 


411 N. c E. 
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Landſcroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe 5-52 N 
Lauſanne, Cant. of Vaud, Switzerland. Furope 46 31 N. 
Leeds, Yorkſhire, England, Europe $3-48 N. 
Leiceſter, Leiceſterſhire, England, Europe 52-38 N. 
Leipſic, Saxony, Germany, Europe 51 19N 
Leper's Ifland,S. Pacific Ocean, Afia 15 23 8 
Leſlard, Cornwall, England, Europe 50-46 N 
Leſparre, Guienne, France, Europe - 45-18 N 
Leyden, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-10 N 
Leith, Edinburgſh. Scotland, Europe 55-58 N. 
Lahor, Labor, Eaft India, Aſia 32 40 
Linlithgow, Linlithgowſh. Scotland, Europe 55-56 N 
Lincoln, Lincolnſhire, England, Europe 53-15 N. 
Lima, Peru, South America 4 01 8. 
Liege, Biſh. of Liege, Netherlands, Europe 50-37 N 
Li Limoges, France, Europe 45-49 
Linta, Auſtria, Germany, Europe 41-16 N. 
Liſle, Fren. Flanders. Netherlands, Europe 50-37 N. 
Liſbon, Eftremadura, Portugal, Europe 38.42 N 
Lizard Point, Cornwall, England, Europe 49-57 N. 
Louiſburg, C. Breton Iſle, North America 45 53 N. 
Limerick, Limerickſhire, Ireland, Europe 52-35 N. 
Litchfield, Staffordſhire, E Europe 52-43 N. 
Loretto, Pope's Territ. Italy, Europe 43 15 N 
Lonpon, Middleſex, England, Europe 51-431 N. 
Londonderry, Londonderry, — Europe 50-00 N. 
Louveau, Siam. Eaſt India, Aſia 12 42 N 
Louvain, Aufir. Brabant Netherlands, Europe 50 5 N 
Lubec, Holſtein, Germany, Europe 54c0o N. 
St. Lucia Iſle, Windward Iſles Weſt Indies, N. Amer. 13-24 N. 
Lunden, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 55 41 N. 
Luneville, Lotrain, France, Europe 48-35 N. 
Luxemburg, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Europe 49 37 N. 
Lyons, Lyons, - France, Europe 45 45 N. 04 54 . 
Aco, Canton, China, Afia 22-12N. 113 51 KC. 
| 4 Macaſ-Celebes Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia o) 098. 119 53 E. 
Madeira Atlantic Occan, Africa 32-37 N. 17.01 W. 
Eaſt India, Aſia 1304 N. 80-33 J. 
Spain, Euro 40-25 N. 03-20 . 
| Pacific Gcean, Afia 10 25 8. 138 44 IP. 
Mahon Fort, Minorca, Mediterr. ſea, Europe 39 50 N. ©3-53 E. 
Majorca Ille. Mediterr ſea, Europe 39 35 N. 02 34 
— — Malacca, Eaſt India. Aſia 02-12 N 102-10 
Malines, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 5 ON. 04 33 &. 
Mallicola{ Ile } South | Pacific Ocean, A fia 16 15 N. 167 44 B. 
St. Bretagne, France, Europe 48 36 N. 01-56 WP. 
Malta Ie, Mediterranean Sea, Africa 35-54 N. 14:3 
is Phi Afa 14 36 N. 120 58 K. 
bp lies, | 2 
Eu 45· 20 N. 10 47 K 


8. Amer. 15-55 N. 61-06 N 


— dg. 


9 Bla. ——— Countrier. | *7 

1. 7 22 hats * p. H 

E. Marſeilles,” : * France, Europe 43-17 N. E 

E. St. Martha, St. Martha; Terra Firma, Aerion 41-26 N. 75-59, N 

. St. Martin's Iſle Catibean Isles, Weſt India, America 18-04 N. 62-57 

. Martinſco Iſle, Caribean Iles, Weſt India, America 14-44 N. - 61-05 W. 

F. St. Mary's Iſe, Scilly Ifles, Atlant. Occan, Europe 49-57 N. 06.38 W. 

E. St. day's — 1 Atlant. Ocean, Europe 36-36 N. - 25-06 W. 

. Pacifio Ocean, Aſia 16-32 8. 165-04 E. 

W. Ocean, Africa 26-09 8.- 57-34 E. 

E. Pacific Ocean, Aa 16-25 8. 132-37 E. 

V. Mayence, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-54 N. 08-25 E. 

E. Mayo Ille, Cape Verd, Atlant. Ocean, — 15-10 N. - 23-00 W. 
Meaux, Champagne, France, Europe '48-57 N. | 02-57 E. 
Medina, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Ala 25-00 N. 39-33 E.. 
Mecca, | Arabia Felix, Arabia, Aſia 21-45 N. 41-00 E. 
Mediterr. ſea, between Europe and Africa. , 'Atlantic Ocean. 
Mequinezs Fez, Barbary, Africa 34-30 N. 06-00 | 
Mzs51% a, Sicily iſland, Italy, Europe 38-30 N. 15-40 
Mergui, | Siam, Eaſt india, Aſia - 12-12 N. 98-13 E. 
Mexico, Mexico, North America 19-54 N. 100-00 W. 
Milford Haven Pembrokeſhire Wales, "Europe 51-43 N. of. 1% W. 


Pacific Ocean, Aa 17-52 8. 48-01 W. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe 37-47 N. 25-37 W. 


Pacific Ocean, Afia 21-20 8. 1729 W. 
; „ Italy, - Europe 45-25\N- 09-30, E. 
Mocha, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Asa 13 40 N. 43-50 E. 
Monna, Me Europe 44-34 N. 11-17 E. 
America 4535 N. 7311 W. 


NN ENI NNNNNRPNNNN 


K. Europe 43. N 03-37 KE. 
, Scotland, Europe 156-3 &-20 W. 

— Seach. Pacike Ocean, Af 17: 1 8.105 15 K. 

Montferrat Ille, Cerihean Iles, Welk India, America 16 47 x. ; 62-12 W. 

Ba Africa 30-32 N. 66-10 W. 


Europe 55-45 N. 117 
Europe 48-09 N. 11-35 
Europe 32-00 N. 07 16 i 
Europe 59-00 N. 27-35 E. 
Europe 48:41 N. 06-10 E. 
Aſia 32-1 N. 118.30 E. 
3 Europe 50-28 N. 0449 E. 
N. Pacific Oc. Afa 32-32 N. 128-51 E. 
Italy, Europe 40-59 N. 14-18 E. 
France, Europe 47-13 N. 01-28 W. 
Italy, Europe 4341 N. 07-22, E. 


N NN N S NN 


North _ America 40-40 N. 94-00 W 


Na 
N bs pap 
= | Rhode 
ork, New York, 
Ni ian, 


c_ —_— 
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North Cape, Wardhus, Lapland, Europe - 51-10 N. 
Nottingham, Nottinghamſh. England, Europe 53-00 N. 
Northampton, Northamptſh. England, Europe 52-15 
Norwich, Norfolk, England, Europe 52-40 N. 
Nuremberg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-27 N. 
Lmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, Europe 49-30 N. 
Ochot ſlcoĩ Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia 59-20 N. 
Ohevahoa Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia \, 09-40 8. 
Ohitahoo Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 09-5 8. 
Oleron Iſle, Saintonge, France, Europe 46-02 N. 
Olympia, Greece, Turkey, Europe 37-30 N. 
Olinde, Braſil, South _ merica 08-13 8. 
Onateayo Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia og-58 8. 
, Duoro, Portugal, Europe 41-10 N. 
Orenbu Tartary, Ruſſia, Afia 51-46 N. 
Orleans, Orleannois, France, Europe 47-54 N. 
Orleans (New) louiſiana, North America 29-57 N. 
Orotava, Teneriffe, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-23 N. 
Ormus, Ormicos Iſle, Ferſia, Aſia 26-50 N. 
Orſk, Tartary, Ruſſia, Aſia 51-12 N. 
Oran, Algiers, Barbary Africa 436-30 N. 
Oſnaburg Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 17-52 8. 
Oftend, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-13 N. 
Oxford Obſer-Oxfordſhire, - England, Europe 51-45 N. 
vatory, 

St. Omsrss, Flanders —— — 50-44 N. 
Orient (Port) Bretagne, rance, u -45 N. 
_ a, Aſia and Da n 
Padua, Paduano, Italy, Europe 45-22 N. 
Paiſley, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-48 N. 
PatErmo, Sicily iſle, Italy, Europe 38-30 N. 
Palmyra, Syria, Turkey, 33-00 N. 
Panama, Darien, Terra Firma, S. Amer. 08-4 N. 
Palliſer's Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 15-38 8. 
Palma Iſle, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa, 28-36 N. 
Pamerſton's I. South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 18-00 S. 
Pavom Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 16-30 8. 
Paz1is Obſer- Ifle of France, France, Europe 48-50 N. 

Vatory, 
Patrixhord, Iceland, N. Atl. Ocean, Europe 65-35 N. 
Parma,  Parmaſan, Italy, Europe 44-45 N. 
Patna, Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia 25-45 N. 
Pau, Bearn, France, Europe 45-15 N. 
St. Paul's Iſle, South Indian Ocean, Africa 37-51 8. 
Pegu, Pegu, Eaſt India, Afia 17. N. 
Peking, Petchi-li, China, Aſia 39-54 N. 
St. Peter's Fort, Martinico, W. India, N. Amer. 14-44 N. 
Pembroke, Pembrokeſhire, Wales, Europe 51445 NM. 
Penzance, Cornwall, England, Europe 50-08 N. 
Pzw$acols, Welt Florida, North America 40-22 NM. 


Periguez, 


Guienne, Frances _ 


5244 


WW 


Europe 45-11 * 0 


2602 E. 
01-06 W. 
oo-55 W. 
01-25 E. 
11-12 E. 
1645 E. 


143-17 E 
138-50 W. 
139-01 W. 


01-20 W. 
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Perinaldi, Genoa, Italy Europe 43-53 N. 
=Y Perth Perthſhire, Scotland, Europe 56 22 N. 
55 W, Perth-amboy New York, North America 40 30 N. 


25 E. St. Peter's Iſle, North 


Atlant. Ocean, America 46-46 N. 


12 E. Perſepolis, ' Irac A Perſia, Alia 930-30 N. 
45 E. Petropawloſkoi Kamtſc Ruſſia, Afia 53-01 N- 
19 E  F=ringnuRG, Ingra, Ruff, Europe 59.56 N. 
50 W. Philadelphia, Pennfylvania, North America 39 56 N. 


i W. 1 St. Philip's Minorca, Mediterr. Sea, Europe 39-50 N. 


20 W. Fort, | 
oo E.  Pickerfgill Iſle, South Atlant. Ocean, America 54-42 8. 


oo W. Pico, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38 28 N. 
40 W. I Pines, Ile of N. Caledonia, Pacific Ocean, Afia 22-38 8. 
22 W. Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 43 43 N. 
14 E. I Placentia, 1 North America 47-26 N. 
.co E. e, 

* W. Plymouth, Devonſhire, England, Europe 50-22 N. 
19 W. Plymauth, New England, North America 41-48 N. 
00 E. Pollingen, Suabia, Germany, Europe 47 48 N. 
37 E. Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Aſia 11-41 N. 
-of E. Ponoi, Lapland, Ruſſia, Europe 67 06 N. 
or . Porto Bello, Terra Firma, South America 9-33 N. 


00 E. Porto Saucto Madeira, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 32-58 N. 


Port Royal, Jamaica, Welt India, America 18 co N. 
19 E. Part Royal, Martinico, Weſt India, America 14-35 N. 


20 W. 3 Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-47 N. 
on, | 

—Academy, Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-48 N. 
-oo E. Portſmouth, New England, North America 43-10 N. 
1-08 W. Portland Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia, 39-25 8. 
1-43 E. Portland Iſle, North Atlant. Ocean, Africa, 63-22 N. 
500 E. Prague, Bohemia, Europe 50-04 N. 
3-16 W. * * Wale Nes, N. Walen, North America 58-47. N. 
6-25 W. 
7 N America 21-00 8. 
2-52 W. Providence, New England, North America 41-50 N. 
8-33 E. Preſton, Lancaſhire, England, 2 A . N. 
2-25 E. Pretburg, Upper. Hungary, Europe 48-20 N 


Pula Candor Indian Ocean, Eaſt Indies, Aſia 28-40 N. 
Gulf of Siam, Eaft India, Aſia 300 N. 


Paci Ocean, Afia 22 23 8. 
North America 46-55 N. 


ehe 50-18 N. 


"Fag — 
x Peg rn — Europe 42-45 N. 


— 


in · Picardy, France; Europe 49-50 N. 


Peru, "mM — erica 01 8. 
| Ocew, A 10 i S. 


> is 


1027 
Long. 
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7-45 E. 
312 W. 

74 20 W. 

56-12 W. 

54-00 E. 
158-40 E. 

30-24 E. 
75 og W. 

3-53 E. 


36-53 W. 

28-21 W, 
167-43 E. 

10-17 


55 00 W. 


4-10 W. 
70-25 W. 
10-48 E. 
7957 E. 
36-28 E. 


79-45 W. 
16-20 W. 


76 40 W. 
61 04 W. 
01-1 W. 


1-10 W. 
70-20 W. 
178-17 E. 
18-49 W. 
14-50 E. 
94-02 W. 


77-00 W. 
71-21 
2-50 W. 
17-30 W. 
107-25 E. 


104-30 E. 


175-36 W. 
69-48 W. 


3-22 E. 


227 2 | 
164 35, E. 


AW. 
18-25 K. 


Bavaria, Germany, ** 48-56 N. 1205 E. 
| 6Q 4 


* = 


* 
= > $ - 
. Sen of 
7 
ws 0 n 
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Re Ille, Anh 1 France, Europe 46-14 N. 1-29 W. 
EKecif, Brafil, South, America 8-10 8. 35-30 W. 
Rennes, Bretagne, France, Furope 48-<6 N. 1.36 W. 
Reſolution Ille, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 17-23 8. 141-40 W. 
Rheims, Champagne, France, Europe 49-14 N. 4-07 E. 
Rhodes Rhode Iſland, Levant fea, Aſia 36-20 N. 28 C0 E. 
Riga, Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe 56-55 N. 24 00 E. 
Rimini, Romagna, Italy, Europe 44-03 N. 12-39 E 
Rochelle, Aunis, France, Europe 46-09 N. 1-04 W. 
Rochfort, Saintonge, France, Europe 46-02 N. 0-53 W. 
Rock of Liſ- Mouth of Ta-Portugal, Europe 38 45 N. 9-30 W. 

bon, ; gus river, a 
Rodez, Guienne, France, Europe 44-21 N. 2-39 E. 
Rodriguez Iſle, South Indian Ocean, Africa 10 40 N. 63-15 E. 
Rome, (St. Pope's Terri- Italy, Europe 41-53 N. 12.34 E. 
Peter's) tory, 
Rotterdam, Holand, Netherlands, Europe 51-56 N. 4-33 E. 
Rotterdam Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Alia, 20-16 N. 174 24 W. 
Rouen, Normandy, France, Europe 49-26 N. 1-00 W, 
T. Auguſ- Eaſt Florida, North America 29-45 N. 81-12 W. 
tin, 
— Domingo, Carib. Sea, Weſt India, America 18-20 N. 96-00 W. 
— Jaco, Chili, South America 340 8. 79-00 W. 
Salvador, Brafil, South America 11-58 8. 38-0 W 
Saba I ſle, Carib. Sea, Welt India, America 17-39 N. 63-12 W 
Sagan, Sileſia, Germany, Europe 51-42 N. 15-27 E 
Siall Ille, North Atlant. Ocean, Africa 16-38 N. 22-51 W 
Salonichi, Macedonia, Turkey, Europe 40-41 N. 23-13 E. 
Salvage Iſles, North Atlant. Ocean, Africa 3c N. 15 49 W 
ana, Hiſpanivla, Welt India, America 19-15 N. 69-11 W. 
Samarcand, Ulbec, Tartary, Afia 40-4 N. 69-00 E. 
Saliſbury, Wiltſhire, England, Europe 51-00 N. 1 45 W 
Santa Cruz,  Teneritfe, Atlaut, Ocean, Africa 28-27 N. 16-11 W 
Sandwich Iſle, South, Pacific Ocean Alia 17-41 8. 168-38 E 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, North America 36-00 N. 105-00 W 
Savannah, Georgia, North America 31-55 N. 80-20 W 
Saunders's lue, Suk Georgia. Atlantic S. Ame- 58-00 8. 26-53 W 
8 Ocean, rica, 
"FI Ile, South, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-02 8. 169-25 W 
„or Upper Egypt, Africa 27-co N. 32-20 

Samsria Ruins Holy Land, Turkey, Aſia 32-40 N. — E. 


St. George's Between England and Europe  Attbatiq O cean 


Channel, Lreland, 
Scaiborough, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 5418 N. o- N. 
Scone, Perthſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-24 N. 3-10 W. 
Schwexingen, Lower Rhine, . Europe 49-23 N. 8-45 E 


Loph, Little Tartary, — and Aſia 
I 6 in Europe and Alfa Black Sea. 
us ae KamtſchatkaA ſia, N. Pacif. Ocean. 


— . Partary, Ching and Cores N. 'Pacific Occan. 


Champagne, France, Europe 49-44 N. 5-02 K. 
16-26 W 


Negroland, Africa 15-53 N. 
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Shepherd's South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-58 8. 168-47 E. 
Illes, 
Siam, Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 14-18 N. 100 9. 
Si-gham-fu Chenſi, China, Aſia 34-16 N. 108 48 E. 
Siſteron, Dauphiny, France, Europe 44-11 N. Go W. 
Shrew{bury, Shropſhire England, Europe 52-43 N. 2-46W. 
ields (South) Durham, England. Europe 55-02 N. 1-15 E. 
cerneſs, . Kent, England, Europe 51-25 N. ©-50 E. 
Seville, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 37-15 N. GogW. 
Sidon, Holy Land, Turkey, Afia 33-33 N. 36-15 E. 
Smyrna, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38-28 N. 29-24 E. 
Southampton, Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-55 N. 1-25W. 
Sombavera, Carib. Sea, Welt India, N. Ame- 18-38 N. 63-32 W. 
Iſles, rica, 
Solo Ifle, Philip. Liles, Eaſt India, Aſia 5-57 N. 121-20 E, 
Spa. Liege, Germany, urope 50-30 N. 5.40 E. 
Sound, between Denmark and Europe Baltic Sea. 
Sweden, | 
Stafford, © Staffordſhire, England, Europe 52-50 N. -00W, 
Sterling, Sterlingſhire, Scotland Europe 56-10 N. — 
Stralſund, Pomerania, Germany Europe 54-23 N. 13-22 E. 
Straſburgh, Alſace, France, Europe 48-34 N 7.46 E. 
Stockholm, Upland Sweden, Europe 50-20 N. 18-08 E 
Straits of Dover, between England and France, Engliſh Chaanel. : 


Straits of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, Mediterranean Sen. 
Straits of Babelmandel, between Africa and Alia, Red Sea. 

Straits of Ormus, between Perfia and Arabia, Perſian Gulph. 

Straits of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra, Aha, Indian Ocean. | 
Straits of Magellan, between Terra del Fuego, and Patagonia, South 


A merica. 
Straits of La Maire, in Patagonia, South America, 
Oceans. 


Atlantic and Pacific 


Straits of Waigats, between Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, A ſia. 
Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java. Indian Oceaa, Aſia. 


Strumneſs, Iceland, N. . Europe 65-39 N. 24-24 W. 
N cean, | 
Suez, Suez, Egypt, Africa 29-50 N. 33-27 E. 
Sunderland, Durham, England, Europe 54-55 N. 1-10W, 
Surinam, Surinam, South America 6-00 N. 55-30W. 
Sultz, Lorrain, France, Europe 4753 N. 7-e9W. 
Surat, Guzerat, Eaſt India, Aſia 121-10 N. 72-27 E. 
Syracuſe, Sicily Iſle, Italy Europe 36-58 = 2 505 E. 
Able New Hebrides,South Pacifie Atia 15-38 8. 167-12 E. 
Iſland, Ocean, 
Tanna, South, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19 32 8. 169-46 E 
Tanjour, Tanjour, Eaft India, Aſia 11-27 N. 79-07 E 
Tauris, Aderbeitzan, Perfia, Afia 38-20 N. 46 30 E. 
Taoukia Ille, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 14-30 S. 145-04 W. 
Temontengis, Soloo, Eaſt India, Aſia 5-57 N. 120-58 E. 
Teneriffe Peak, Canaris, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28412 N. 1624 W. 


Arores, 


229 


Tercera, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38.47 N. 27-01 W. 
1 9 ö America 1 K 6426 W. 


1830 


— 
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Thang „ 8. W. Eaſt India, Aſia 10-23 8. 124-04 E. 
Point, 
Timorland, Eaſt India, Aſia 8-15 8. 131-59 E. 
8. Point, F 
Thorn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 52-56 N. 19-0 W. 
Tetuan, Fez , Africa 3540 N. 5-18W. 
Teflis, Georgia, Perſia, Aſia 43-30 N. 47-00 E. 
Toboliki, Siberia, - Ruſſia, Afia 58-12 N. 68-7 E. 
Tomſlc, Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia 56-29 N. 85-04 
Toulon, Provence, France, Europe 43-07 N. 6.01 
Toledo, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 39-50 N. 3-25 E. 
Tonga Tabu South Pacific Ocean, Aha 21-09 8. 174-41 W. 
Iſle, K * | |; 
Trapeſond, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 41-50 N. 40-30 E. 
Trent, Trent, Germany, Europe 46-05 N. 11-02 E. 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, Turkey, Aha, 39 30 N. 26-30 E. 
Tornea, Bothnia, Sweden, Europe 65-50 N. 24-17 E. 
Tripoli, Tripoli, ' Barbary, Africa 32-53 N. 13-12 E. 
Tripoli, Syria, Turkey, Alia 34-39 N. 36-15 E. 
Tunis, Tunis, Barbary, Aﬀzica 36-47 N. 10-00 E. 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 45-05 N 7-45 E. 
Tyre, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 32-32 N. 36-00 E. 
Turtle Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-48 8. 178-02 W. 
Tyrnaw, Trentſchin, Hungary, Europe 48-23 N 17-38 E. 
Liatea, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 16-45 8. 151-26 W. 
Upſal, Upland, Sweden, Europe 59-51 N. 7-47 E. 
Uraniberg, Huen He, Denmark, Europe 55-54 N. 12-57 E. 
Uſhant Iſle, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-28 N 4-59 W. 
Utrecht, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-07 N 5 O0 E. 
Venice, Venice, Italy Europe 45-26 N. 11-59 E. 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, North America 19-12 N. 97-2; W. 
Verona, Veroneſe, Italy Europe 45-26 N. 11-23 E. 
Verſailles, Iſle of France, France, Europe 48-48 N. 2-12 E. 
Vienna (Ob.) Auſtria, Germany Europe 48-12 N. 16-22 Kk. 
Vigo, Galicia, Spain, Europe 42-14 N 8-23 W. 
V.atimiglia, Genoa, Italy, Europe 43-53 N. 7-42 E; 
Virgin Gorda, Virgin Iſles, Welt India, America 18-18 N. 63-59 W. 
Wurtzburg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-46 N. 1018 E. 
Wakefield, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 53-41 N. 1-28 W. 
Pr. of Wales New N. Wales, North America 58-47 N. 9492 W. 
Fort, 
Wardhus, Norwegian Lapland, Europe 70-22 N. 31-11 E. 
. | Lapland, | 
Warſaw, Maſſovia, Poland, Europe 52-14 N. 21-05 E. 
Weſtman Iſles, North Atlant. Ocean. Europe 63-20 N. 20-22 W. 
Whitſuntide South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 15-44 S. 168-25 E. 
Ifle, | | 
Warwick, Warwickſhire, England, Europe 52-18 N. 1-32W. 
Waterford, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 52-12 N. 5.16 W. 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, Europe 54-38 N. 3.36 W. 
Williamſburg, Virginia North America 37-12 N. 76.48 W. 
Wells, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-12 N. 2-40W. 


Wincbeſter, 


Hampſhire, England, 


Europe 51-06 N. 1-15W, 
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A. NEW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 
Names of Places. Provinces. GCountric. Quarter. 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-38 N. $805 E. 


Europe 54-41 N. 25.32 E. 
Europe 51-4 N. 12-46 E. 
Europe 591% N. 41-50 E. 
Europe 61-15 N. 

Europe $2-45 N. 1-48 E. 
Europe 53:59 N. 1-01W. 
America 55-26 N. 70-04W. 


ego, 
Greenwich Obſerv. Kent, England, Europe, 51* 28'40” N. o* 5' 35" E. of 
St. Paul's, Londen. | 
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MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE? 


The moſt Caytovs and Aurukwrie that ever was publiſhed of ROT | 


State of the RRAL and ImaGrtnany Monts of the World. 


Divided into four Parts, viz. 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA ; 


Which are ſabdivideints sey ve Parts, containing the W the moſt 
capital Places, the Species whereof are inſerted, ſhewing how. the Monies 
are reckoned by the reſpeQtive Nations ; and the Figures ſtanding againſt 
the Denomination of each foreign Piece is the Engliſh intrinſic Value there- 


of, according to the beſt Aſſays made at the Mint of the Tow EA of Lox- 3 


DON. 


EXPLANATION» nd 3 


By real Money i is underſtood an Effective Specie, repreſenting i in itſelf the 


value denominated thereby, as a Guinza, &c. 
* This Mark is prefixed to the i imaginary Money, which is ge 
uſe of in keeping Accounts, ſignifying a fictitious Piece which is not in being 


or which cannot be preſented but by ſeveral other un Found Ster- 


ling, &e. 
All Fractions in the Value _—— are Parts of a Penny. 
= This Mark fignifies, ir, male, or equal to. 


Note, for all the Spaziſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh Den 
either on the Continent, or in the we Indies, ſee the — of the 
reſpective * — 
ENGLAND axy SCOTLAND. 
London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Cc. 
Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, Sc. 


— 


£o 8 
: A Farthing — 9 — 0 0 © 
— | 2 Farthings = a Halfpenny — 0 0 © 
2 Halfpence = a Penny - — - {0:0 1 
E 4 Pence = a Groat — 89 0 4 
3 6 Pence — a Half Shilling—— 0 6 
= 12 Pence = a Shilling _ -— 1 
5 Shillings = a Crown —_— yy ee]. 
3 20 Shillings = a Pound Sterling + 100 * 
8 | 2! Sbillinge „280 SA 
« . | - Fx —— 22 { | _ 
— * 5 — N 3 ; 
a * * 2 _ 2 INTE 3414 


EURO E, Northern Parts. 


A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 


| „ I. Z. L. ACN A 
. Dublin, Cork, Londonderry, &c. 
© EY WM . 4. d. 
| A farthing — 4 — 0 0 1+ , 
| . 2 Fartbings = 2 — 0 & © ro. 
2 Halfpence = % Penny — o © o 42 
Ie 64 Pence = a Halt ſhilli — 0 & 6 
| 12 Pence = i Shilling Lrith — 0 of 11 128 
13 Pence 2 a Shilling =_ © 8 © 
65 Pence = a Crown — 0 
| 20 Shilling = *2 Pound Iriſh — 0 18 5 4 
224 Shillings = a Guinea — a $i 0 
1 . 
- | FLANDERS aw BRABANT. 
ſt Ghent, Oftend, Ac. Antwerp, Bruſſels, &fc. 
e | * A Pening oy — 0 0 0 os 
= 4 Peningens = an Urche — & v0" 1 
= 17 Peningens = Grote — o Oo © mt 
n 2 Grotes = a Petard — 0 O © yt 
"Þ : 6 Petards = „ Scalin — S 0 6:8 
* 7 Petards = a Scalin — o o 6 xe 
5 | 49 Grotes = *aFlonn — 01 6 
2171 Scalins = a Ducat — ®. 9 $i 
he 3 240 Grotes = *a Pound Flem. — oO 9 @' » 
de rr — | 3 
82 HOLLAND aw ZEALAND. 
w | Mot -. .. Amſterdam, Ratterdam, Middlebury, Fluſbing, e. 
* A ® Pening —— — 0 © © 1 
= 8 Peningens = 2 Grote — o 0 0 xF 
2 Grotes = a Stiver — 0 01 i++ 
ns, s $tivers = a Sealin 3 4; % G'S 
he 20 Stivers = | /Guilder. — 19 
2 Florins, 10 Stivers= a Rix-doller — 0/46 - 
| 60 Stivers = a Dry Guilder — ' > i 3. 
3 Florins, 3 Stivers = a Silver Ducattoon 'S £ 8x33 
6 Guilders = % Pound Flem. — -- © 10 6 
20 Florins = a Gold Ducat, or - A 
.. Ducatoon — 116 © 
4 15 Flonas = a Ducatoon, an- 
a other ſort, cal- 
| | led a'Sovereign— n 
x * r 7 — 
| H AM B U RG, An, Lubes, Bremen, Ic. 
{ ® A Tryling = 0 0 0 Hex 
2 Tryliags = @- «> 0 21 
; «| 2 Sexlings = o 0 1 7 
a 12 Fenings a, G 1 + 
= i & 4 16 Shillogs = 9 1 6 
| | 2 Marcs = ” 0 3 00 ; 
8 | 3 Marcs = 9 4 J 
2 | , = o 6 o 
, | illi = © 11 3 
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EUROPE, Northern Parts. 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TAMM. 
TFA'VOV DR, Zokkig . 


| 4. „ 4 

*A Fening — — 0 0 

3 Fenings = a Dreyer — 6 © 

9 Fenings = a Marien — 0 I 
12 Feuings = 2 Groſh — 0 3 114 

8 Grofhen = - a Half Gulden Oo 1 2 
16 Groſhen = a Qulden — 8 2 4 
24 Groſhen = 2 Rix-dolliv — @ 4 5 
3 Groſhen = @ Double Gulden o 4 8 

4 Guldens 22 Ducat — 0 9 2 

SAXONY a x» HOLSTEIN. 
\» Dreſden, » Wijmar,, Keil, c. | 

* An Hell —— — 0 o ot 

2 Hellers = a Fening — 0 O xt 

6 Hellers = a Dreyer — 0.9 0; mþ 
16 Hellers = a Marien — o 1 
12 Fenimgs = a Groſh h 1 
16 Groſhen 2 Gould —— 
24 Groſhen = © *% Riz-dolliy — 0 8 1 
32 Groſhen 2 a Specie- dollar 0 8 » 

4 Goulds . 5 4 

* ol hare n — ky, 
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Berlin, Potſdam, Stetin, & 6. 

* A Denier — — 0 0 © 

9 Deniers = 3 Polchen — 0 MH 

18 Deviers = a Groſh = © 0 © 
3 Polchens 2 an Abraſs — 060 
20 Groſnen 22 Marc __—_— 7 

30 Groſhben 2 Florin — n 
go Groſhen = *a Rix-dolar — o 3 6 
105 Groſhen = an Albertus — - 0 4 2 

8 Florins = a Ducat — Oo 9 4 
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a | 144  FANCONLA, Fraxchfert, 11 S 
ol A Fening  —— | o 0 ©! 
a f "= T0 — 6 0d ©. 
2 — = W Þ ; L 

1 4 - 7 IT n 1 
7 | - 15 Cruitzers | 'S, SS DS 1 
i » 66 Cruitzers „ a Gould 1 

. 2 Goulds * 3 a Hard Dollar > o 4 8. 
|, (349 Cruitzers | =, Duett 0 9 4 
1— — — — — — * * 

, P O'L AN Du PRUSSIA” | | 

133 8 2 ee. 3 2 oc. | 
5 0 0 
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EVROPE, Northern Pu Part, * 
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vt . Riga," Revel, Narva, c. 


A A. Blacken — „„ — 45 1 , 
6 Blackens 2 a Groſh — o © 0 7 
9 Blackens =" a Vording — 0 © © 43 
p 2 Groſhen = a Whiten — 70 o 0 4 
6 Groſhen = a Marc — 0 © 2 þ# 
30 Groſhen = a Florin — 0' 1 2 
go Groſhen = * a Rix dollar — © 3 6 
108 Groſhen a2 Albertus — @ 4 2 rf 
L 64 Whitens | = a Copper-plate Dollar © 5 0 
i DENM ARK, ZEALAND, A* NORWAY 


| — Sound, Ac. — Dronthtim, ec. 
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A Skilling — — m — 0. 0 0 x 
[ 6 Skillings | =-. a Dugg — 0 03 } 
16 Skillings "= „ — 0 0 9 
20 Skillings = a Rix-mare — 0 O01 + 
' 24 Skillings = a Rix ort — 0 111 
+ 4 Marcs "= a Crown — 0 3 0 
| 6 Marcs = 3 Rix-ollar — 0 4 6 

11 Marcs 2. — 2 8 3 

14 Marcs = a Hatt Ducat — 0 10 & 


A Runftick — — we — 00 o f 
2 Runſticks „%. — 0,0 0 7 
8 Runſticks = a Copper Marc © 0 1 4 
3, Copper Mares = a Silver Marc —'0 0 4 } 
1 Copper Mares += a Copper Dollar $:0:0 0 
C 9 Copper Marcs — a Caroline — O 1 2 
3 Copper Dollars = a Silver Dollar 8 43 
3 Silver Dollars = a Rix dollar — © 4 6 
2 Riz-dollars- -— — 2 Ducat — 0 9 4 
RUSSIA A MUSCOVY. 
Peterſburgh, Archanget, Moſcow. 
— — — 0 © 0 
2 Denaſca 9 2 
» Cope — 0 0 © +7 
+ anAltn” 5-90 1 to 
2 Grievener _ — 0:0 5 7 
+ = a Polpotin B 
WF R8}"_""wbe Tr 2 3 
r f: wn & 4. 6 
= -- Tervonitz — 0 9 © 
54 RASIL 
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| , | E BA 8 1 L. Zurich, Zug, Ee. L. £ 4 5 
| 9 © ©yxy 
| PS - = * Fening ny 98 0 © 4 
a | = = @ Cruzer — 0 0 © 4 
> | : —— = *a Sol a x 
J = Fenings = 1 Coarſe Batzen =D. "WP © : 
„ 12 Fan = a Good Batzen — © © - — 
2 * ts Sols 8 = *a Livre 1 6 
6 | | par Cruitzers = « Gulden 1 85 — 5 6 
2 | 108 Cruitzers = A Rix-dollar | :. 7 
? — | * — LA” 
" 1 2 + St. G A LL. Appensal, Dee. i 
: — 0 0 3 
i | Anz Heller — * 42 Fy 
Sa | Hellers = a Fening a 
4 | : Fenin = a Cruitzer 0, © + by 
{8.4 548 F _ = *a Sol E 
4 | * Cr i © = a Coarſe Batzen'— © 0 2 
"a = © Ciba = 2 Good Batzen — 0 © > 7 
v4 - Sols = *a Livre *- ek Qy:- Þ - 
8 5 : 65 Cruitzers = a Gould ER L 4 > 
. 5 102 Cruitzers | = a Rix dollar — . 
A A FE 1 | — 
8 | 5 B E RN, Lucerne, Neuſchatel, 
- : 1 
244 A denier e 
© Deniers = a Cruitzer m4 4 24 
0 7 = 3 Cruirzers ur» — 422 
2 Ts — 18 =" n Plapert 6 orf 
> * | | 2 Cu | = 2 Gros — ©. { | 
1 1 5 3 = 2 Batzen _ x... 
4 : Sols = *a Lire © wid, 2 
19 2 = 2 Gulden 4 
2 | 75 Cruitzers => Tio a 8 
4 | 135 Cruitzers | = vs | 8 
6 | 3 3 : - 
N 1 GENE VA, Pehay, Bonne, Oc. 
6 — — 9 © 0 x7 
ier current — 0 © © 44 
| = 2 Small Sal — 00} 
z | — . : 
9 4 = a Sol current — 8 2 
f | == *a Florin 5% 2 143 
+ f — 92 Livre current — cG T7 79 
- Fo =" a Patacoon $ - 3 11 
: | 2 =_ a Croiſade 1.4 20 
; | SA Ducat =; 9. © 
6 4 | 
© 
SIL 4 


| „44 
BY A Denier — £ + oF 
12 Deniers = a Sd — 0 0 © +5 
I5 Deniers = *a Patard — 0 0 0 + 
i Patards = ®a Piette — 0 0 9 } 
'| 20 Sols - = © Livre Tournois - ,o © 10 
20 Patards = *a Florin — 0 1 0 
60 Sols en Ecu of Ex. — 0 2 6 
24 Livres. .= 2 Louis Or — 10 0 


| | — 0 02 
= 2860 2 0 0 1 
: 1 * = 2 Patard -« > 0 Q 0 
Y$ » = ®a Piette 3 — 0 0 7 8 
"1% = *a Livre Teureis — o 0 10, 
'E 4 = an Ecu of Ex,  — © 26 
& 12 Louis dr — 1 % © + 
Y = a Gum eo”; 13 8 3 
p S4 = a Moeda _ * n 
— 03 1 : 
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= _ — — 0 Q 0 x2; 
5 enters = Liard — 090 oF 
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- |. 712 Denies „ = ao * 2 2 72. 
20 Sols = * Livre Tournois o 00 
65 Sols = an Ecu of EX. — © 2 6 
Is Lines = an Ecu 20 9 
N 10 Livres = * Piſtole — © 3 4 
Las Lins 2 « Lois ©Or ' ih ad 
>. —_— — —— — — _—_ 
1 — 0 8 r [ 1 
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EUROPE, Southern Parts 


a 
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«+ 


| | | 83 n SARDINIA, 
1 Turina, Chamberry, Caghari, . f 
4 — £ 7. d. 
A Denart = — 0.0 
tf FF 3 Denari 2 natrin mie 8 0 + 
I 12 Denart = 2 Soldt*” — '© 0:0 ,4 
| 12 Soldi 2 Florin — 0 © 9 ' 
&; 20 Sold: = *z Lie” — 0 1 $3 ' 
| 6 Florins = a Scudi — 9 4 6 
| „ 7 Florins = a Ducaftoon — -& 5 3 
| 13 Lires = a Pilole — © 16 3 
| | 16 Lires = a Louis d'Or. 10 of 
14 — — + 
* Milan, Modena, Parma, Pavia, Qe. ; 
| | — e - | I 
| | A Denari — — o © © 4 
S8 Denari = a Quatriai =; 0+ 8 
- } 12 Denan = a Soldi — Co © 1 
20 Soldi = > Lire — 0 0-8 41 
: þ ts Soldi = a Scudi current 'o 4 2 4 
F | 127 Soldi = *aScudi of Ex. 4 942 
> þ 6 Lires * * a Phi 4 — © 4 $ ; 1 
ho } 22 Lies . a Piſtole * o 16 © ' 
2 23 Lires = » Spanih Pl 0 16 g 
- 45 
Leghorn, Florence, &&c. | | % 
\s A Denari — —— S's 2 
41 Denari 2 0 o 7 
12 Denart = &-'04 © 4 
5 Quatrini = 0 0 © 14 
| $8 Cracas = 22 04 1 
: þ 20 Saldi s n 
& , 6 Lites — Is & 4 2 
I ALre = 1 
22 Lires = a Piltole oO 15 6 
bt 2] — N 4 
4 ** WOME Civita Vecchia, Ancona, Se. 
WD 7 vl a „ 
* A Quatrin — 2 0 0 4 
"4 : vatrini = - "a Bayoe — 9 0.0 4 
8 Bayocs I” - 3 ulo®” „„ oct! 
F 10 Bayocs = = Stawpt Julio So; 013 
Bayocs 2 Teſtoon— © 1 6, 
10 Julios *' 2 Crown Current 0 
| | 12 Julios” = Crown ftampt 0.6 ©, 
T C 18 Julios = &Cþequin — ' © 9 ©o. 
| 31 Jubos '= 2 Fiftole — 2 15 6 
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SICILY 2 MALTA. Palermo, PR Ve. 
2 N — 0-0 0 
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14 Blanquils = A Quarto — 0 2 4 
2 Quartos = u Media — of % 8: 
28 Blanquilss = a Dollar — 8 4 6 
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NEW CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
. *. "08 "_ 
REMARKABLE EvenTs, Discovzxizs, and InvaNTIONs; 


ALSO, 
The Ea, the Coverer and Warmes of e Mar 3 


The whole in one View, the Analyſis or Outlines of General 


Bet. Chriſt. 

| 4004 HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 

© 4003 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman. 
3017 — ptr apt cheer is 1 — 


2343 The old world is deſtroyed » God continued 377 days. 
2247 The tower of Babel ek — time by Noah's poſterity, apon which God 
miraculouſly confounds their language, and thus diſperſes them into different 


nations. 

Aboue the ſame time, Noah is, with great , ſuppoſed to have parted from 
his redellious offspring, and to have led a colony of ſome of the more tra Gable 
into the Eaſt, and there either he or one of his ſucceſiors to have founded the 
ancient Chineſe monarchy. 


2234 ram = are begun at Babylon, the ciry which Gt gure birch to 
nces. 
2138 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom of which lafted 1663 years, 
—_—_— — . baba x , 
2059 Nious, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Afyrin, which laſted above 19ce 
"Jed onto i in ers formed the be: e, , thoſe of Nine- 
es. 
1921 Therm —.—— Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Canan, 
which begins the 430 years ſojourning. 
nm 
—_ | 
18% The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus. 
ow Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 
1715 Prometheus firſt k fire from fliats. 


1633 * Egypt, which concludes the books of Gepeſis, containing a period ef 


years. 
Aaron born in Egypt; , appointed by God firſt b of the Iſxae lite: 
= brother to A wh in Kg * — if Fu 's daughter, who 
educates bim in all the learning ol the the Egyptians. 
2 
of Athens, ia Greece. 


are deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fire from” 


” 


1 A Ntw Cronortoeitcadt Tart. 
| Fen Commandenants, and the other laws, and ſets up the bst and ini 


ark of the covenant. 


rats The fr hip thae appeared in G-eece was brought hom » Taype by Dunem, who &s> 


rived at Rhodes and brought with him his fift 
1453 The firſt Oly 


=o 
14523 The Pentateuch. or five firſt hooks of Moſes, are written in the land of Moad, 
where he died __ year following, aged 110. 


mpic games celebrated at Olympia. 


1451 The liraclites, after ſujourti og in the Wilderneſs torty r — 
ints the land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves. oh Karin — 
tives ; and the period of the ſabbatical year commences. 

1405 Iron is found in Greecc from the acci ente! burning of the woods. 

1198 The rape of Helen by I. which, in 1193 gave riſe to the Trojan war, and ſiege 
| of Trop by the Greeks, which 0K 


made of and filver at Argos. 
EEE founded by queen Dide. 
474 8 Olympiad begins. 


953 Era of the the building err an 


round Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. 
$00 Thales of Miletus travels into Egypt, conſults the prieſts PR Te." RY 
knowleige of geometry, — AC af ; 21 
— — at: the univerſe, and maintains that one ſu- 
regulates all irs motions. 


r aud the figns of che Zodiac, invented by Acazimander, the ſcholar of 
% Jebgiakis, 922 — carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Baby- 


$87 The cizy of | taken, after a fiege of 13 months. 

$62 The firſt ct at Athens acted upon a moveable ſcaffold. 

Thu Logdow of Bobyloo diet, that city boing taben by Opus who, is 536, 
us an edi& ſor the return of he Jews. K 


2 


The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, As 1 
= Learniag is ty — Athens, — public —— founded. 


31s Theſecond Temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under 
2 the Geek 2 laſt king of the Romane. is — 


564 weng and — by the Achevians, which gave occaſion to the Perfiad in- 
436 Eſchylus, the Greek poet, firſt gains the of rragedy. - 

481 Xerzes the Great king ali Perſla, 2 S expedi: ion — Greece. 

453 Ears is ſcut from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captive Jews and the 2 of 
| and filver, &c. being *cventy weeks of years, or 490 years belore the cru- 
of our Saviour. 

4% The Romans ſend to A bens tor Solon's laws. 

E 


The hiſtory of the Old Tellament Gniſhes about this time. 
— Mzlachi the laſt ofthe prophets. 
401 Retreat of 10,000 Greeks under 


3 Dievat abylon, and his 


is divided Me ns Do fee Mans. 
Dionyſias, or Alczand:ia, deere 


as os Mendy Jens „ 
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12 
29 
33 
36 
3 
4© 
63 
44 
49 
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® minutes. 


* — — Se eee 


. ä % Th tet Fat Sad enebs is jd n 1 

« a F mos in md lic cd dg Te Pcs 0, | 
at nine to 

; 237 — 1 TO 
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firſt to Rome. 
by Eren which ens the Mocnaien ki 1 
— relied by Rome, & t from Mee 

= The — A of Judez under 


the rival of Rom _ }_ ground ; 
7 EE: Pager = | 
| uline — Belenin. .. 
* e 


ary, 
The ſolar year introduced by Caſlar, . 9 


a 44 esl, the Nee of the Roman conquerore, rp hm ert: 


and ſlain f and 
tles, 1.192 2 — — 


0 is 
a 41-The Nas of Al e 
10 e n N tra put 
— — Eevpe 
27 O&ariug, by a decree of the — . Tie a a Re Cs, ber ab- 
2 ſolote exexaptiou from the laws, and is 7 I entperor. 
r and contains cootaind 10 50e men bt to 
* > 1 
The temple ol Janus i hat by Augullus 20 en of univerſal 8 
JESUS CHRIS is ſuppoſed to have been born in September, dr on Man d: Dey 
ö, _ E ² Q ̃ , wightA io mn band nt Y 7. » 
12 pete, r 
2 — _ e 8 6 215 ” 
—— crucihed on ＋ ” 
_ — on ner "= 77 16 
** 36 8." Nel ed. ann r _ GEE * 
* i 14; » T0 f 
40 The name of Chriſtians firſt g a Ack ws tl Oe: 
43 Claudius Czſar's cxpedition- id Britain. .. * 
44 St. Mark writewhis 
of * the Ro rener wh al a | Th 
* — hich | 
$r CaraQtacus. the Bri Ling, is is carried in chains to R.. 4 wy 
4 33 24 —— . 1 | _ 8 
. 5” The emperar Nero Nero puts his "mother infra" * 
erſecutes tht Dude in Brizgin. Gall ab 3,448 N 
2 e 
to 
on | hare oi — Ee Nr 
-4 | pai eue 75 25 
CNY | ail 5 and iu - 
er ß — ä — —— . 
. Far 2 . 


| = 


34, vault os avs tzarmnnis aid 4-g-T at banc 


logo AN teresse At 
61 Boadicia the Britiſh queen, deſeate the Romans; but io congurred ſoon after by Sue- 
.;  tonius, of Britain. 
62 8% Paul is font in bonds to Rome writes his epiſtles between 51 and 66. 
63 The acts of the Apoffles written. | 
Il oſed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome of his dif- 
ciples about this time. | 
Rome ſet on fire, and burned for fix days; upon which began (under Nero 
32 perſecution againſt the Chriftjans. * a 8 3 
67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 
72 While the fa&ious reer 
man general, Jeruſalem, 'w is razed to the groumd, and the plowgh made 


to paſs over it , 


ſailo round — — * 2 to 
87. John the Evangeliſt wrote his revelatiot—his Goſpel in 97. 
or Thz Caledonians reconquer from the Ronians all the Dakar mats of Sedtland ; 
— Urhicas, the Kannan gener, tho rhe yu 
alſo proving in - as i the year 1 
repairs e fore, which be jules Þy = wall four Yards thick, face called 
Antoninus“ wall. | 
135 The ſecond Jewifh war ends when they were all baniſhed Juden. 
139 Jv»ſtio writes bis firſt apelogy for the Chriſtians. 
141 A number of herefics appear about this time. 
152 The emperor Antoninus Pius ſtops the perſecution agaizt the Christians. 
217 The Septuaginc faid to be found in a cafk. * 
222 About this time the Roman empire begins to flak under its own weight. The 
. Goihs have ul tribute not to molest 
e em | 
260 Vulerive is taken priſoner by bapor king of Perfis aeg alive. 
294 Silk firſt brought from India : the manuſaQtory of it into Europe by ſome 
"  menks, $51 ; firſt worn by the clergy in Ebgland, 1534. 
' 291 Two emperors, and two Czfars, march to defend the four quarters of the empire. 
30 — — — begins bis deigu. 
Cardi 
_ The tenth perſecution ends by an edict of Conſtantine, who favours the Chriſtians, 
and gives full liberty to their religion. 
314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 
335 The firſt general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, agaitft Afits, where 
was compoſed the * ay on which we attribute ro them. 5 
28 Corftantine removes at of empire Rome to Byzuntium, Rich is thente- 
, forwards called — 
331 orders all the heathen temples to be deſtroyed. 
— The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, endeavours in vain to tebuild 
the tewptc of Jeruſalem. 
364 The Roman empire is divided into the ciſtern (Co 
tet u (of — — — be the capital) | 
government of different emperors. | 
400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulious, of Cai e * th 
404 The kingdom of Caledonis or Scotland revives uider Fergus. 
406 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into France #tid Spain, by a conerſſton 6f He- 
: norius, emperor of the Weſt 
410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Viſi-Goths. 
413 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spam. © : 
420 The kingdom of France begins upon the lower Rhitic, under Pharatmiond. 
426 The Remans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from Britain, and 
8 the Britons to arm in their own Gcfence, and truſt ts 
own vaiour. N 


- 


the capital) ugg wel 


being now 


446 The Britons now left to thetrſclves, are horrafſed by the rer upon 
which they onee more make their wo the Romas, but receive 
ance from that quarter, | 


447 Anila (eee the Seoutge of Gel with div uns r the Rowan expire. - 
| * 449 Vortigern 


— 


— 
* 
mw. 
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449 ky Pant eee res- into Britain, againh the Scots and 


* the Scots and Pidla. invite over mere enen 
begin to 7g ata ng or — —_ "> 
The weters empire is initial ee the hace 


af which ſeveral new wile in and ath — 4 92 
2 and —— N 


1 2 of France, „ 
513 — — flect is burned by à ſpeculum of 


. e the Chriſtian aca is introduced by Dion ſius the monk. 
529 * code ol ane, an 1 ealern-emperery 1 eg 0 rn 
357 A — piague all over Europe, Aſia, and Africa, which cpptinues near 50 


79 Latin eaed to be pokes about hi time inlay 
guſtine the monk comes Eagland mapks, 
Hate begins the power ofthe popes, by the cote Rows of Phocas emperor of the 


4 Mrdonies a falſe prophet, e 
ad 4nd the Loc roth of his minifiry, when he AH NT 
empire, and whom the Mabemetan princes to this day claim their deſcent. 
2 compute their time from 1 in Arabic is called Hegira 

637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Baracens, or followers of Mahomet. 

$40 Alezaudria in Egypt is taken by dino, sad the grand library there burnt by oder d 
Omar, —— cds we 

653 The Saracens now extend onqueſts on every fide, and retaliate the barbarities of 
the Gothe and Vandals upon ther policrity. 

a: — — in En — b — — monk. « 

itains, after a uggle of near 150 years, are totall expelled b Sax - 
— —— So — Cornwall. 4 2 
713 The Saracoos Spain. 

726 The controverſy images begins, and occaſions many inſucreQions in the eaſtern 
empire. 

748 Than of years from the birth of Chriſt beg n to be uſed in hiſtery, 

749 The race of Abbas became «aliphs of the Saracens, aud encourage 

7 The One egen Uh arſe, is made thacypital for the caliphs the houſe of 


300 Charlemagne, king of France, begins the empire of Germany, afterwards called the 
weſtery empire ; gives the preſent vames to the days and mon'bs ; codeavours ta 
reſtore learning in —— ; but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for it, being ſolely 


engroſſed in military enter , 
— Harold, king of Denmark. — by bis 8 fac 2 riſtian. 
bert, king I Weſſex. ugites the » by the name 


236 234 F. Fleming trade to Scocland for t 
$33 The Scors and Pie have a deciſive battle, in which the former prevail, and both 
— -= penn by Kennet, which begins the bernd period of the Seth 
I 
867 The Danes begin their ravages in England. 
396 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh ipyaders (againſt whom he fought 56 
battles by ſea and land), compoſes his body of laws ; divide England inco counties, 
hundreds, and tythings ; creQs caunty courts, and tuunds the univerfity of Ox · 
The sg of Came 
915 uni verſit 
936 The Saracen : —— 
975 Pope Boniface VII. is Rn hes or dis es 
979 Coronation caths faid ür vice is Eaglaud. 
$91 The figures in arichmetic arc „ 
Letters of the alphabet were hitherto uſed. 
996 Ocho III. makes the empire of Germany clective. 
Nee Pager eee uſe ; that of linen in the manuſa ctory 
cotton was in rags in 1170 
—— at Dartford, 1588. 
100 Rr wade" 


uiurpation into ſeven kingdoms. 


1052 ANzwCnnronortoerncats TA. 


1015 Children forbidden by law to be ſold by their parents in England. 
d The Bank te lg Stare with wn IN eren 
2040 after enga ts with vations f are about 
out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoftile — * 
1041 The To as oe live reſtored 1 ward the Ccafeffor. q | 
1043 The Tur nation © ryrers from Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the 
| of x contending EY decome formidable, and take pofſſcſlion of 


1054 Loot IX. he firſt pope that 20 army. 

1057 Malcoim III. king of Scotla * the tyrant Macbeth at Dunſioane, and marries 
the princeſs Margaret,. fiſter to Edgar Atheting. 

tots The Turks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens. 

1066 The battle of ings fought between Harold and William, (fornamed the Baſtard) 
duke of Normandy, in which Harold is con quered and. flaio, afrer which William 
becomes king of England. 

T070 William introduces the feudal law. 

—— notes invented. * 

1075 ry IV. em of Germany, the pope, about the nomination of the 
Ir dildops. Henry, in penance, walks ted to the pope, towards the 
end of Jan 

we — t the pe © firſt appointed — England. 1 

{ ok began to be compi by order of William from a ſurvey of all the 
— in England, and finiſhed in 1086. A 
by + tower — 8 — by ditto, to curb his Engliſh ſubjects; numbers of whom 
to Sco where they introduce the Sazon or Engliſh are edge 
. by Malcolm, and have lands — them. ane 
1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard — refled by the Spaniards, call to their aſhiſtance 
E — þ ; by w the Moors get pofſctiion of all the Saracen 
oions in 8 
1096 The firſt cruſade to — Holy Land is begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, to drive 
the infidels from Jeruſalem. 

I110 Edgar Atbeling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he had been 
permitted to reſide as a ſubject. 

1118 The order of the Koights Templars inſtituted to defend the ſepulchre at Jeruſalem 
and to protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. 

1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 

1163 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of tone. 

1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights — — in Germany 

1772 Henry II. king of England (and ert of the — takes peſſe fion of Ireland; 

| _ from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh viceroy, or lot d lieu- 


1176 Fogland i divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by itinerant 


1180 be n to be uſed in private houſes in land. 

xi8r The 7 — of England are di — about of Bogls Glanville. oy 

1182 P xander l. com e ki and France to the ſtirrups 
* his ſaddle when he mounted ox <a 

1186 E EI of the fun and moon and all the planets in Libra, happened in 


Septem 

pogo Then ö 

army, conſiſting of 300,000 combatants. 

1194 e Richard, on a victory over the French. 

1200 Chimvics were tot known in England. 

= Sorhames now Vegin to be uſed; firſt among the nobility. 

1208 London incorporated ted, and obtained their — tor electing their Lord · Mayor 
and other magiſtrates, from king John. 


- ed and the barons of 
* Ne * 


1227 Thy Nin ces — ne ot Gingi- Kan, emerge from the northern parts 
3 over - run all the Saracen empite; and in imitation of former conquerors, 
carry death and deſolation wherever they march. 

1233 The inquifition, begun in 1204, is now truſted to the Dominicans. 

- The houſes of London, and other cities in England, France, and Germany, Qll 
thatched with ſtra w. 

2253 The famous aſtronomical tables are compoſed by Alonzo, king of Caſtile. | 
$258 1 ＋— ant aamade onde. coder ona - 
1263 Acho, 


ANY CuatonotoGttakt TI. 130g 


1263 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 fail, and lands 20,000 men at the 
| — who are cut to pieces by Acxander III. who recovers the 
ern 

1264 According te ſome writers, the commons of England were not ſummoned to parlia- 
ment till this period. * 

1269 The Ham company incorporated in England. 

1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family begins in G-rmany. 

1252 Lewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward l. who unites that princi- 
pality to England. | 

1284 Edward II. born at Caernarvon, is the firſt prince of Wales. 

1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies,and that kingdom is diſputed by twelve candi- 
dates, who ſubmit their claims to the arbicration of Edwerd king of Englacd : 
which lays the found: ton of a long aod deſolating war between both nations. 

1293 I” ſucceſſion of Englifh parliaments from this year, being the 22d of 

w . 
1293 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bichynis under Ottoman. 
Silver haſted knives, ſpoons and cups, a great luxury. 
Tallow candles fo great a luxury, that ſplinters of wood were uſed for lights, 
— 1 ries as a cordial. 

1302 The mariner's compaſs invented or improved by Givia, of Na 

130% The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. : 22 

in France for 70 years, 

1310 Lincoln's lun ſociety ettabliſhed. 

1314 The battle of Bannockburn between Edward Il. and Robert Bruce, which cftabliſhes 
the latter on the throne of Scotland. 

The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave and ſeparate. A vacancy in the papal chair 
| for two years. 

2220 GUO —— Xagg C206 2 Vagags, / 

1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, fays ard III. may prove of 

| benefit to us and our ſubjects. 
1337 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deſcribed with an aſtronomical exactneſa. 
1340 ag guos fir(t invented by Swartz. z monk «of Cologn; 1346; Edward 
l. had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain him the battle of Crefly ; 
1346 bombe and mortars were invented. 1 
Oil painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck. 
Heralds c e inſt ĩtuted in England. 
1344 The firſt creation to titles by patent uſed by Edward III. 


13406 The battle of Durham, in which David king of Scots is taken pri , 


349 The order of the Garter inſtituted in England by Edward III. altered in 3557, and 
conſiſts of 26 knights. 
1351 The Turks firſt enter Europe. 
1354 The money in Scotland till now the ſame as in England. ; 
1356 The battle of Poictiere, injwhich king John of France and his ſon are taken priſoners 
by Edward the Black Prince. . 
1357 Coals firſt brought to London. 
1358 Arms of Eogland and France firſt quartered by Edward III. "TR 
de - * England changed from French te Engliſh, as = favour of Ed- 
» to his | 
John Wickliffe, 5 glimman begins about this time to oppoſe the errors of 
5 ad Rome with great acutencſs and ſpirit. His tollowers are called 
1386 A company of linen-weavers from the Netherlands cſtabliſhed in London. 
2 Gon reees Hentbar and the owel of this is found- 
3 battle of Otterburn between ; on is 
ed the ballad of Chevy: Chace. — 
1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amuſement. 
1399 Weſtminſter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged—Weſtmirſter hall ditto. 
Order of the Bath inftituted at the caronation of Henry IV. renewed in 1725 ; con- 
ſiſting of 38 mg <4 
1410 Gui London, bui ; 
1411 The univerſicy of St. Andrew's in Scotland, founded. 
1415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the French by Henry V. of England. 
438 The fiege of Orlcans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France. 
3430 About this time —-— the art of printing, which he prac- 
tiſed with y wooden types. Gutenburgh afterwards invented cut metal 
types ; but the art 


was carried to perfedtion by Peter Schecter, who invented 


164 | A Nr ConnonoLoGieat 14113. 


the made of caſting the types in matrices Frederic Corſeilles bi print 
at 0 Ten ou rrn 
introduced into KY gland the art of printing with ſuſile types in 1474 

1446 The Vatican library fagnded at Rome. 

The ſea breaks in a: Dort, in Holland, and drowns 1c0,000 people. 

1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks which ende the caſtera empire, 1143 years from 

222 and 2206 years from the foundation of 
ome. 

1454 The uviverſity of Glaſgow, io Scotland, founded. 

2460 Engraving and etching in capper invented. 

1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded. i 

1483 Richar nl is defaat ed and killed at 
the battle of Boſwocth, by Henry (Tudor) VII which puts an end ta the civil 


wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, after à conteſt of 30 years, and 
the lols of 160 000 men, « 
1436 Heary eſtabliſhes filty of the the firſt Randing army. 


yeomen 
1489 Maps and ſea charts firſt brought to England by Barth Columbus. 
1491 William Grocyn publicly teaches the Greck language at Oxford. 

The Moors hitherto a formidable enemy to the yative Spaniards, are entirely ſubdu- 
ed by Ferdinand, and become ſubject to that pri certain conditions, which 


oa 
are ill 44 earn Bag ry 
b | — 


Inquiſition, with all its tortuses; and in 1609, near obe 
driven from Spain to the oppoſite coaſt of Aſrica, frow whence: they 


came. 
1492 America firſt diſovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the ſervic; of Spain 
14434 Algebra firſt zaomy in Europe, 
1497 The Portugueſe firſt fail to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
South America diſcovered by Americus Velpuline, from whom it has its game. 
1499 N. America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. 
1500 M4ximilian divides the empire of Germany into fix circles and adds four more in 


412. 

159g Shi lings firſt coined in Bagland. : 

1509 Gardening introduced into Eugland from the Netherlands, from whence vegetables 
were imported hitherto. 

1513 The — Flowden, in which James IV. of Scotland is killed, with the flower of 
his nobiliry. 

1517 Martin Luther began the Refarpatioo. 

Exvpt is conquered by the Turks. 


1518 Mayellag, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt diſcovers the ſtraite of that name io South 


America. 

1320 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, reccives the title of Defender of 

ö 8 FY 

name Praceſtant takes formed proteſting againſt 

9 church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. 
1534 The reformation takes place in England, under Henry VIII. 
1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by ditto. p 
1539 The firſt Evglith edition of the Bible authorised; the preſent tranſlation finiſhed 


1611. 
nr 
1 k worn by t ; worn 
* beth, r56t ; the ſteel frame for — avenred by the Rev. Mr. Lee, of Sc. 
ohn's Cabegs, Cambridge, 15 89. | 
ius firſt uſed in England before which time the ladies uſed ewers. 
1544 Good lands let ip England at ove ſhilling per acre. 
1545 The famous council of Trent begins and continges 18 years. 
7546 Firſt law in England, eſtabliſhing the intere@ of money at ten per- ceni. 
1549 Lords lieutenants of caunties inſtituted in England. F 
150 Horſe guards inſtiruted ip England. : 
1555 The Ruffian company eſtabliſhed in England. 
1558 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. 
1560 The Reformation in Scotland completed by Jahn Kaos, 
1563 Kaives firſt made in Eogland, | 


1569 Royal Exchange rf hilt. * 
1573 The males of es as Paris. 
1579 The Dwch ſhake uff :he Spaniſh yoke, and the republic of Holland begins. 


ah Kats lodis incarporated——ebabliſbed 1606, 
Eoglh Company X Twi 


* 


at 
il 
4 


L | 
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1 —— Turkey compeny incorporated. 
1580 Sir Francis —— voqage round the works, being the firſt Toylith 


Parochial ter firſt appointed in England. 
1582 r Oregory introduces the the New Style in Italy; the 5th of Oleber belog count- 


ed ry. 
83 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia into 
1587 - 4p &. eprom Scots is beheaded 9 2 7 2 —— aſter 28 Fears iepriſon- 


12588 The 8 iſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake and other Egli Admirals. 
1 Henry IV. — — — 
egg into Bogland ; backney d 1699 : e to 1000, in 


177. 
1 90 Band of penfionersinilituted i in Eng land. 


„Dablm, founded. 


inte Engiaed from Gerttraty. 

1602 Decimal arichmetic invented at _ | ; 

3603 Queen Flimabeth (the lat of the Tudors) dies, nnd nomivunes VI. of Scotland 
— = Stuarts) as ber ſucceſſor; which unites kingdoms under 

of ede 

difeovered at Weſtminſter ; being 4 project of the Roman 

the king and both houſes of perlament. 

x606 a/miniftered in Bug land. 

1608 Ga of Florence, firſt diſcovers the ſatellites about the planet daturn, by the tele · 
ſcope, then juſt itrvented in Holland. 

16to Henry IV. is murdered at Patic by Ravilliac, a prieſt. 

1611 Barons ficſt created in England, by James l. 

1614 ; of Marcheſton, in Sco , invents the logarithms. 
ir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to Londen from Ware. 

1616 The firft permanent — SE 

ny 228959 „ the dofrine of the cireulatios of the 


16 20 The broad ſilk mavuſaRory from rew Sk, introduecd imo Bogland, 


1591 Trinity C 
3 Watches 


1621 New England planted by the Puritans. 


1625 King J James dies, and is ſucceeded by bis for, Charles l. 
be iſland of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſervlement in the Weſt ladies is planted 
1632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guftzavns Ado/phns, king of TER 222 
the Proteſtants in Germany, is kilted. . 
1635 a of — — dy lord Baltimote. 
Regular —— frem London to get land, trejand, &c. 
1640 Charles difobliges tris Scottiſh ſubje ele, on which their army, under general 
; 1 takes Noweattte, being cncouraged by tbe malcon- 
tents in 
The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh proteflants were killed. 
16423 King Charles impeaches five members, who had oppoſed his REI 'meafures, 
which begias the civil war in Englaed. 
Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt by Parliament. 
164 2 Cr, aboliſhed iv Eoglan 
I. 'betreaded xr WhitchaBl, January 30, aged 49. 
5 omen «fume» the protector (hip, 
1654 The Egk, under admitel Penn, whe from the Spaniards. 
1658 Cromwe dies, and is ſacreeded in the protecterihip, by his ſor Richard. 
1660 Lien Charles H. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the era, alter as exile. of | 
ny years in France and Holland. 
a6 — ark in 2 =: one Ml 
I e peo mark, beteg 2 nobles, ſarreader their vileges to 
Frederic III. who becomes abfotare. a pr 
1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed in London, by Charles II. 
1663 Carolina planted, in 1728, divided into two feparate ents, 
1664 „ in North Americs, trom the Swedes and Dutch, 
by the Ear 4 
1665 The prague tagen in London, and carries off 63,000 perſoun. 
1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2. and Comtirued thrce days, in %hich were 
f de ſtroyed 13,000 howſer, awd 40 fivec ts 
Tea firfit afed in Englhnd. 


ap HOES Breda, which confirms to the Rogue New Netheelands, row 


o 


ess A Nzw CS oA Ties is. 
known by 1 ͤ—— Anfid.. = 


1668 uus, Aix 


St, James's Park — ud made fare fi 
. ems. OO 
is XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, hes the Dutch — 
1E 1 — 
1678 The peace of —— 25 ah 
The habeas corpus wn lr Fo 8 
* ——ð¹d from . 
IEG —_— Nov. 3, — 9. 0 
illiam Penn, a Qua receives a ter for — 22 , 
1683 ladia ſtock ſold from 360 to 500 per cent. PR 
1685 Charles IL dies, aged 55, and is ſucceeded by his brother, 


The duke of Monmouth, natural faq.on Charles IL. n 


ed at the battle of Sedgemoor, and bebeaded. 
The edi & of Nanta infamouſly revoked by Lewis X1V. and the proteſtants cruelly 


1687 The palace of Verſailles, near Paris, finiſhed by Lewis XIV., 
2633 The D — Britain begins, Nav. 5. King James abdicatis, and retires 
to France, Decem | 
163g King William ge queen Mary, danghter ad fon in-law to Eels ace proclaimed 
2 for James in Scotland, but * 422222 
key, at the battle of 1 which a5 wearied with 


ay 


forcans” os the en of leaded Gallo” Lol ohed the French againſ the Cole 

2093 - — en of loud x r 

The duchy of e — — 

Bank of king Wi 
2 The firſt public lottery N drawn this year. 
— of Highlanders at —— yk king William” troops. 

e 33. illiam reigns 
Jo duties in —— 
Ts The peace of Ryſwick. 
n colony at — Darieo, in America, and called it 


Charles — of Sweden begins his reign. 
1 85 King James II. dies at St Germain. in the 68th year of his age. 


Pt uſſia erected 
..... ˙— 
* 1 CA der 
170+ King. 22 god $0, a0 is ſucceeded by queen vgh 


—— 


who wich the emperor General, renews the war 
1704 Gibraltar taken from the — wager admiral Royke. 
The bautla.of Blenheim, mon dy the duke of MacIdocough ind allies, * 


French. 
Tha court of 122 2 
1706 The treaty of Union 
The battle of — — 5781 
170% The firſt Britiſh parliament. 


Manorca taken from | 
523255 „ 
-- Sardinia ered ed into a kingdom, and given to the K dete N a 


1709 Peter the Great, car of M e. delents Charles XU, at Pulty er- 
e 


—.— de Jl 3 


. 


"I OTST Le . 


ants : » 1 & wv” ».*4 
WW --y . b * 0 


Spain." 


& che 


o Tur- 


Several public 
17 Captain Portcous, having ordered his ſoldiers to fire upon the 
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The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt Chriltopher Wren, 
_ 2 - = 37 


The South- 
171 2 . 
17.3 , 
norca, 


174 


cent. ' 
Rocecded his Lewis XV. 
ined Goya the Beck of Bier im favour of 


June, and quite ſunk about 
1747 George — 


uffia, formeriy a dukedom, eſtabliſhed empire. 
1733 Kouli Khao, — — conquers the Mogalempire, and returns with 
two hundred chirty one millions ſterling. | 
i the ſettlement of North America. 
populace at the . 
ecution of a (muggler, is hinaſclf bacged by the mob at Edin 
a738 9 — — arches, begus ; finiſhed in 1750, at the ex- 
1739 Letters of marque ifſacd out ene rien 
21743 The battle Tones wes by the Eagliſh and allies, in favour of the queen of 
1744 War i agaio& France, Commodere Andes returns from his voyage round hd 


0745 The allies loſe the battle of Fontenoy. 
The rebellion breaks out in Scotland. and the Pretenders xrmy defeated by the 


Company erected. 
3333 — of all places ben during whe 


gentlemen begin 


i 


black hole at Calcutta, is ihe Bad ladies, by or» 
mc ſociety eftabliſhed ac Loodoo. _ Eq 


the French king. 


— — 


begun ; finiſhed 17, «t the neee 


Spain. | | 
"” 4 * = | Aru 


* 


— 


% 


ANY CI 0200641 Tavis 


1653 
Ameriean phitoſyphical ſociety eſtabliſhed in — * 
George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born 
1763 The definitive treaty of peace betwee Great Britain, — Spein, and Portugal, 
concluded at Paris, February to, which confirmed to Great Britain the exten. 
five pr-vinces of Canada, Eaft 1nd Weſt Florida, and part of Lovifiens, in Month 
America ; alſo the iflands of Granada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, in 


the Weſt Indies. 
1764 The pa-Vament granted 20,000); to Mr. Harrifon, for his diſeovery of the longi - 
rude by his time piece. 
His M-jeftv*s royal charter paſſed for i the ſociety of artifte. 
An »& | aff. d annexing the ſovereignty of the ifland of Man to the crown of Great 


Brirain. 
1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the fun, more than thriee the of our 
15 t aſſed th be unde centre. | _— -_, 
1768 2 of painting eſtabliſhed io London. 
The Turks impriſon the Ruffian ambaſſador, and declare war againſt that 
1271 Dr. Solander and Mr. Barks, io his maj —— lieut. re- 
Xt nnn 


. Skier e Proll, babes 


1 Captain Phipps is ſent to ctplore the North Pole, but having made 
=" = pe i ln 10 lore the jocked up by th ie, 20d diaet 
Thi felis expelled from che Pope's dominions, and fappreied by is ball 
ſuirs e e * 2 
The agbiſh Faſt tndis Gow by conqueſt or treaty, acquired the RE - 
five provinces of — , Orim, —_— containing fiftcen million- of inhadi- 
tants, t irregula eo are comm their ſervents abroad, upon which-go- 
vernment interferes and ſends out judges, &c. for the — of 
juſtice. 
The war between the Rulfne and Turks proves dilgrecefal tothe lnme, who leſs 
the ifland»in the Archipelago. and by fea are every where unſucceſeful. 
1 Peace is p r — — 2 24 — * 
The Britiſh ment ha an ad, * threepence per pound 
% upon all | one imported — America; the — — — griev- 
ance, deny the right of a Britiſh parlizment to tax them. 
Deputies from the ſeveral American colonies mcet at Philadelpbis, as the firſt gene. 


ral congreſs, Sept. 5. 
Firſt of Con to the king, Nov. 
1775 April 19, The firſt sion happens in America between the king's troops and the 


cials at Lexington. 
1775 HY — Articles of confederation and peryetual union between the American pro - 


June 27 17 A bloody aQtion at Bunker's Hill, between the royal vp. and the Ameri- 


March 1 17, The town of Bofton evacuate@ by the king's troops. 
1 An unſucceſsful attempt in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and licute: 
nant general @linton, upon Charles Town, in South Cavolins. 
The Congreſs declare the American colenics free and independent use July 4 


The Aggzieane age driven Hem Long Kana New York, iv Avgut, with 4 
d great numbers of them taken priſoners; and the ciey et Mow 1s 

, wards taken poſſeſſion of by the king's troops. 

December — Waſhington takes goo —_ — 2 

Torture aboliſhed in Poland. 


General Howe takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia | 
— Lieutenant · general Burgoyue is ob — — 
ada, by 2 the army under the command 
$ —_ . 4 1 Phi LSE 
I A treaty of a dee 
07 warn Ayr — colonies, in which their” . by the 
court of France Feb. 6. 46 gn. 3-14 4 
The remains of the eatt of Ehathain ingrred or ho ble npennd is Wader 
x 


* — EIe'Y he 


* 


— 


1 
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ANV CSI reien. rogg | 
| The earl-of Carlifle, William Eden, 


Wil Eſq and George Johnſtone, Eſq. arrive at Phila» 
— — June, . ID: 


Philadelphia e vacuated — 72 Jene 14. 

3 refuſe — — with t 2— commiſhooers, . — the independence 
ies acknowiedged, ing and armies 

withdrawn frem America. | - ig - 

Breſt between the Engliſh fest under the command of 

French fleet under the command of the count d'Orivile 


3. 


Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two fail of Spaviſh ſhi pe, Jan. 8. 

The ſame admiral aifo enges a Spaniſh fleet under the command of Don Juan de 
— ns Vincent, and takes five ſhips of the line, one more driven 
on and another blown up, January 16. | 

Thees afticosberween admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen, in the Weſt la- 


daring riots in the city of London und in South - 
wack, for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, in which ſume Popiſh chapels are deſtroyed, to- 
ether with the priſons of wa_ 5 the King's Bench, the Fleet, ſeveral private 
— &e. Theſe are at length ſuppreſſed by the interpoſition 
of the military, and many of the rioters tried and exccut / d for felony. 
Five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips bound for the Weſt la- 
dire, ben by the combined flicers of France and Spain, Aug &. 
Far} Cornwallis obtain a fignal victory over general Gates, near Camden, in South 
Carolina, in which above 1000 American priſoners are taken, Auy. 16. 
Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the congreſs, taken in an American packet, vear News 


&epe. 3. 

General Arnold deſerts the ſer vice of the Congreſs, eſcapes to New York, and is 

made « brigadier-general in the royal ſervice, Sept. 24. 

Major Andre, adjutaat-general to the Britiſh army, haaged as a ſpy at Tappan, in 
the province of New York, OR. 2. . 

Mr. Laurens is committed priſoner to the Tower, on à charge of high treaſon, OR. 4, 

Dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Ladies, by which great devaitation fs made in Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, Se. Lucia, mics, and other i{lands, Oct. 3. and 10. 

A declaration of hoſtilities pyblithed agaiaft Hotlaod, Dec. 20. 

1781 The Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatia taken by admiral Rodney and general Vaughan, 


Feb. 
Recaken by che Freoch, Mov.-29- | 
Rar Corneal obtains a vicary, but with conſiderable loſs, ever the Americans 
under general Green, at Guildford, in North Carotioa, March 13. 
The wand of Tobago taken by the French, June 2. 
A bloody fought between an Engliſh under the command of 
admiral Packer, and a Dutch ſquadron under th command of mira Z>0cman, 
off the er- bank, Aug. 5 1 
art Cern wich s en, debe Britiſh army, ſurreadered priſoners of war to 
- the American and French , noder the command of General Waſhington, 
and count Rochambean, at York town, in Virginia, ON 19. 
2783 Triacomale, on the iſland of Ceylon, taken by admral Haghes, Ia d. 14. 
Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. | 
The ifland of St. Chei er taken by the French, Feb. 13 | 
Tubes iſland of Nees in the Welk ladies, token by the French, Feb. 14. 
Monutfermra aakes by the French, Feb. 82. J 
- ) Thwhenſe of 
55; a d — 


— 5 — . 


4 49 * 


1 & „ e e e 6 lo 


0769. — 
The ball co ac ol George 1. relative 1 the legilltion lena 
received the royal . cores 


The Prench took and the forts and dude. in Hudſon's Bay Avg. 24. 
The Spaniards defr ated — ———— RC 
S Ga de, of Ameri- 


— of 


. be. Patrick inftitvced. — 

Three cxethquakes in C.labra Unertet ad Sicily, deſtroying » great number of 
towns and inhabitants, Feb. 5, 7, and 28:b. 

Armiſtice betwixt Great Britain and Holland Feb. 1 

| — dos „ 
e between Great 

and the United Beaten of America, Et 3. 

© 37334 The city of London — — of thanks for dilmiſſing the 
caalition mjaiſtry, Jan. 16. 

W - 4 (cal ſtolen trom the Lord Changcllor's houſe is Greez, . 


© The — ofthe peace with America arrived, April "WA 
The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and Holland, 


The memory of Handel commemorated by a grapd jubilee, at Weltminder Adber, 


The fea me S uſes by edit, N 
— — 


ol the German 
—— 
Romain aiccaded ot Buulogne intanding to craſs the channel; 


in twenty minutes the — — ys 
» 220 r 


powers igned the dehiwitive n and a treaty of alliance between France 
4G and the Dutch oo the 16th. Nov f 


r 
nes add the ale —— 


4 


£29, 
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. letters patent, erected the province of Nova Scotia into 4 biſhop' 
1 lis to be the biſhop, Aug. 11. —_ 


1794 The habeas corpus a& ſuf 


N Cunonevec:cir Tint 


= atv Brita, 
crimes 
n. 


Toby 


ſymptome a of z jevere diſorder, which 

gracious ſovereign. On the'finth of November they were very a- 

larming, andon the thirteenth » form of prayer for his recovery was ordered by 
vy council. 


was pronounced to be ie ſtate of convaleſcence, Feb. 17. and to be free 


3 — for the king's recovery, who attended the ſervice at M. Paul's 
| with a great proc April 23. 


Revolution in France, capture of the battle, execution of the governor; &c. 14. 
1790 Grand confederation in the Champ de Mars, july 14. 1 
1791 in uence of ſome gentlemen to commemorate the French revolution in 
on the 14th of July, the mob aroſe and committed the moſt 

for ſome days on the and properties of many of the inhabitants 
town and neighbourhood ; burning and deſtroying meeting houſes, privace 

Pence und ſecurity were ut Izogrh reſtored by ihe ineerpoliticn 
power, + ' 
reaty of peace 


1788 la the cacly part of October, the 
So CES ay 


of Sweden, died on 
aſſaſſinated by Ankerſtroom. 
1993 Lewis XVL after ha | 


indigvities from bis was 
brought to the Jan. 21, and had his head ſevered by the gui con- 
trary to the fs laws of the nc conſtitution, which had declared the perſon 


— eG — ſequence of a report of a ſecret committoa 
| con a a of 
the Hoyle, that « conſpiracy exiſted againſt the king aod conſtitution. 
D:fent of the Royalifts in La Vendee and horrid maffacres. | 
Jacubin club in France diſſol ved. * 
illoftri ——————— — 
French over run the Netherlands 1 1? 
enter Holland, and overtursl the 


24 p 
eopatizatory 
— te the mot 


| One of the weſt drulinut naval victories which adorn the tuftory of Great Britaia 
| — —— . — and the Prench fleet to- 
cked by the coaduRt of the French, declares war a- 
the French defeated and compelled to retire 
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334 Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, 


. 435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. 


. Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian. 
361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician. Clifton, 
Democritus, the Greck 


| * 
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MEN of LEARNING and GENIUS. 


N. B. — Mes woos Writers die, but when thet Poet 


| bappens not to be hnown, the Age . The Naw 
— ————ů— 


Bel. Ch, 


% Hon, the firſt profane writer avd Greek poet, flouriſhed... Pape, Comper. 


Hiechod, the Greek poet, ſuppoled to live near the time of Homer. Cote, 


600 Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Fol, 
Solon, lawgiver of A'heos. 
Kſop. the fr t Greek tabuliſt. 


þ Thales, the firſt G eck aſtronomer and 


497. Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean ply in Greece, — 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes 


456 A&fchylus, the firſt Greck tragic p ct.. —— 


of. 
413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of profanc hiſtory, 4 Bolus, 
40% Ariſtophanes, th: Greek comic poet, fl bite. 
Euripides, the Greek tragic poet, Hoodball, 
406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin, Petter : 


Confucius, the Chineſe „ fl. 
philoſophy, in Greece, 
Smith. Hobbes. 


400 Socrates, the founder of moral 


philoſopber. 


35p Xen, phon, ditto, and hiſtoria. Sad. Spelwan. A/bly. Fielding, 


Plato the — nr philoſopher, and diſeiple of Socrates, Sydenbaw. 
336 Iſocrates, the Greek orgtor Dimzdale, 
333 Ariſtocle. the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato. Hebes Gillies, 
313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poiſoned himſelf. Lund. Francis. 
288 Theophraſtee, the Greek philoſopher, and nw of Arvſtacle. Budgeh 
= Theovcritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poet, fl. Fowtcs. 
—— of — — — Baer. che — ucinn, fl. 2. Sim/on. 
270 Epicurua, picurcan in Qreece, Dighye 
264 Keno, founder of the ſtoic philgſophy in dit - 
244 C:lbmachus, the Greek cicgias poet. — 
208 Archimedes, the Geck geomerrican. 
104 Plautug, the Roman comic poet, Thernton. 
159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Colman. - 
135 Diogenes, of Babylon, che ec philoſopher. : 
224 Palybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian, Mp. 
2 Lucretius, the Roman poet. Creech. 
alius Cæſar, the Roman hiſtorian and commentator, killed. Duzcan. 
us, of Greece, the univerſal hiſtoriaa, fl. Boob. 
| Vierwvins, = Roman archite por 
Cicero, oman orator and opher, put to death. Ga Mulmeth, 
«> Cornelius Nepos, the Roman bi fl. — — 
Jalluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordex. Kaye. 
> Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Spelman. 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. Dryden, Pitt, Warten. 
11 Catuilus, Tidullus, and Propertius, Roman poets. Grainger. Dart. 
8. Horace, the Roman lyric and fatiric poet. Francis. Bosca en. 


25 Strabo, the Greek g 
33 Phedrus, the Roman fabuliſt. Smart. 
45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Newcome. 
64 Perſius, the Roman ſatirie _ Brewater, 


64 Quiatus Curtius, a Roman hi of Alexander the Great, f. Dighy. 
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1308 John Fordum, « prieſt of Mern- Hire, 


Aue eee eee 1417 tog 


64 Seneca; 122 to deeth. Tram. 
65 Lucan, the E mw 

79 Pliny the elder, — nn >. Holland. 

93 us, the Jewiſh hiſtorian. 66 

94 pn. Menard Doe — ©. Me.. Carte. 

5 Quintilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie *' 

96 Scatius, the Roman epic poet. Lewir. 

g8 of Spain, the Reman hiſtorian. fl. 

99 hiſtorian, 


200 Diogenes Laertivs, the Greek biographer, fl. 

229 Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman — 

254 Origen, a Chriſtiam father of -—— 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Hare. 


397 Am 
415 — the Roman 


will ever be — — 
was owing to the barbarous po m_ e — —— in the fifth onion 
ſubverted the Roman em = ich practices — were joined ſoon after by the 


Saracens, or followers of - Conftantiveple alone had the ravages of the 
Barbarians ; and to the few literati who ſhekered themſelves within its wails, is ; 
owing the preſervation of thoſe valuable remains of antiquity. To learning, civility, and 
refinement, ſucceeded werſe then Gothic ignorance—the fwperſtition and b of then 
church of Rome ; 2 1 —— names worthy of record during the ſpace 
of a thouſand years; a period w hiſtorians, with great propriety, * 
or Gothic ages. 

The invention of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the — 
from which memorable 2ra a race of men have ſprung up in a new ſoit, France, Germany, 
and Britain ; who, if they do not exceed, at leaft — greateſt geniuſes of antiquizy.. 
Of theſe our own countrymen have the reputation of the firſt rank with whoſe nam we. 
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gor King 2 — 
1259 Matthew Paris, — n 2 of England. 
1292 1 r Bacon, Somerſctſhire ; ge phladophy | | 
of Scotland. | ; 


urer, Londan ; the father of poetry. 
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162 js Nag Camden. L don ow? ; 
16 1616 Le Bacon, — EE 


Lord Chief Juſtice En 7k - 
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EAST — 
1054 Joho Tal Suſſex — | 
1657 Dr. William H: Nah, 


— Kent 3 
1667 Abriham Cowley, Londe f ln. 
| 2674 — Peers 


_ — 
1677 ou eames — 1a 
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768 Saravel Batler, Worceſterſhire ; Hudibras, 
1685 Edmund Waller, Bucks * nne 


168% Thomas Otway, — to 12. — — come di 

1688 = Ralph Cudworth, — fo Fe 

198% Dr Thomas Sydenham, Darſe Tn * 
1690  Nathanial 


Lee. London : 11 trag 
eben Barclay, Niohergh 3 bor the 
1691 Honourable Robert Boyle ; natural and experimental Pb 


wn. M'Kenzie, Tr Antiquities and hve of 2 


, arch» of Canterbur m 
1697 24% William Temple, London ; — — 2 


„he Dryden, Northamptonſhire h a7 8 cs, fa L 
rs 4s ry — Grd, . 3 iGo 
— * 

2713 Nicholns Rowe, Devonſhire ; | Rota mia: 
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1724 Wilkam Wollaſton, 8. ire; Rebgion of Nature de ed, ae 
1727 Sir Vaac: Neweon,. Lincelp Lincolpthire ; — 9 — erg. x 


1729 Rev, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich 2 
a 5 


Richard Steele, D 1 fo 
"wa — = even dramatic pieces. 


William Congreve, 8 
ohn Gay, Exeter; — oo Agone) dramatic Natl 
_— 2 Arbuthoot., Mearnqſbire, | | 


pla 4 Dr. Halley:z natural ph 
c—_ Richard — > Yorkſhire ; 


2506 Reverend De kg ne 9 — 2 8 
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Dr. Francis Hutchcſan, le 
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adiſon,Clarifſa, Pamela. 


'% 1774 Oliver Goldſmith ; 
2 
N 1776 Hume, Merde ; Fiery of — 
ad = Ferguson. Aberdeenſhire 
5 | #577 nel Foore, Cornwall ; — 


David Garrick, Hereford ; &e. wks 
1779 law Wark 4 — ie Logue fe ce 


1780 Sir William pes, of the Court of Common Pleas, London ; Comments | 
ries on the Laws of 1 
and medicine. 


Yorkſhire ; * 
Phi laquiries, and Phuloſophical Arrangements. 
, Litchfield ; diſcourſes on — 
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Leonidas, Medea, &c. died Nov. 35. , ' 07x 
Ferres, rr | | 
of London; criticiſm an 
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Ar 1789 wes Jaius Mickle, & 1 Cumberland , n 257 : 
= 3790 Dr. il. Culleby Scodland ; Pradice of Phyſic, Materia Medies, Ke died eh 
Benjamin Frunka, eſg. Boſton, New England; Electricity, Natural Fs, 


Da. Ay = Sith Gl Moral Sentiments, taquiry into the Wealth of Natiane | 
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Middleſex ; Account of Priſons and Lazarettos, &c. ' . 
B. D. poet laureat ; Hiſtory of Eagliſh Poczry, poems, ded 
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